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TO  ALL   ENGLISH-SPEAKING  FOLK. 


|HEN  the 
Review 
OF  Re- 
views was 
founded,  just 
twelve  niontlis 
since,  I  pub- 
lished an  ad- 
drete  **To  all 
English -Speak- 
ing Folk."  Ire- 
print  it  to-day, 
in  order  that  the 
multitude  of  new 
readers  of  ,  the 
Review  —  a . 
number  ex- 
ceeding by 
threefold  that 
of  the  original 
subscribers — 
may  have  be- 
fore them  our 
Confession  o  f 
Faith.  It  is 
the  most  appro- 
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priate  Preface 
to  the  new 
volume.  Much 
that  then  ap- 
peared little 
better  than  a 
dream  has  now 
been  realised. 
Already  we 
have  a  circula- 
tion in  the 
Three  King- 
doms alone  of 
over  100,000 
every  month. 
With  the  New 
Year  we  begin 
in  serious  ear- 
nest to  build 
up  what  we 
hope  will  be 
as  large  a 
circulation  i  n 
t  h  e  English- 
speaking  lands 
beyond  the  sea. 


Tliis  month  I  shall  open  the  American  office  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  in  New  York,  where  the  magazine  will 
be  republished,  re-edited,  and  recast,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  in  American  dress  and  secure  an  American 
circulation.  In  Mr.  Albert  Shaw,  late  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  well  known  for  liis  articles  in  the 
Centimj  and  in  the  Cmiteniporary  upon  questions  of  municipal  administration  and  political  economy,  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  an  American  editor  aftar  my  o^^-n  heart.  I  have  established  agencies  for  the  distribution 
of  the  Re^w  in  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  India.  By  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine  I  hope  to  make 
the  Review  the  special  organ  of  the  educated  native  to  whom  our  English  speech  is  an  acquired  tongue,  and  a  com^ 
petent  native  agent  is  now  engaged  in  building  up  a  circulation  among  the  educated  youth  of  India. 
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Three  out  of  four  of  those  who  will  read  the  pages  of  my  Review  will  read  this  Address  to  all  English-speaking 
Folk  for  the  first  time.  Those  who  have  read  it  before  will  not  object  to  read  it  again.  K  our  Churches  deem 
it  needful  to  rehearse  their  creeds  every  week,  it  is  surely  permissible  to  reprint  once  a  year  the  Declaration  of 
Principles  on  which  this  Revkw  was  founded,  the  aspirations  which  demand  for  their  realisation  the  formation  of 
what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Civic  Church. 


Culture,  according  to  Matthew  Arnold,  consists  in 
knowing  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  men  upon  the  sub- 
jects that  come  before  us.  The  aim  of  this  magazine  will 
be  to  make  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  writers  in  our 
periodicals  universally  accessible. 

To  enable  the  busiest  and  poorest  in  the  community  to 
know  the  best  thoughts  of  the  wisest ;  to  follow  with 
intelligent  interest  the  movement  of  contemporary  his- 
tory ;  and  to  understand  something  of  the  real  cluu^ter 
of  the  men  and  women  who  rank  among  the  living  forces 
of  our  time, — that  is  the  aim  which  will  constantly  be 
kept  in  view  in  the  editing  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

There  exists  at  this  moment  no  institution  which  oven 
aspires  to  be  to  the  English-speaking  world  what  the 
Catholic  Church  in  its  prime  was  to  the  intelligence  of 
Christendom.  To  call  attention  to  the  need  for  such  an 
institution,  adjusted,  of  course,  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  New  Era,  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  all 
those  who  will  work  towards  the  creation  of  soine  such 
common  centre  for  the  inter-communication  of  ideas,  and 
the  universal  diffusion  of  the  ascertained  results  of  human 
experience  in  a  form  accessible  to  all  men,  are  the  ulti- 
mate objects  for  which  this  Review  has  been  established. 

A  dady  newspaper  is  practically  unreadable  beyond 
twenty-four  hours'  distance  bv  rail  of  its  printing  office. 
Even  a  weekly,  although  capable  of  wider  distribution,  is 
of  little  use  as  a  circulating  medium  of  thought  in  all  the 
continents.  If  anything  published  in  London  is  to  be 
read  throughout  the  English-speaking  world,  it  must  be  a 
monthly.  It  must  also  be  published  at  a  price  within  the 
means  of  all,  and  it  must  condense  into  a  manageable  com- 
pass the  best  and  ripest  thoughts  of  th6  foremost  thinkers 
of  our  time.  Hence  the  present  venture.  It  will  be  a  com- 
bination of  two  elements, — the  eclectic  and  the  personal. 
In  one  part  there  will  be  the  expression  of  individual 
conviction  upon  men  and  things  ;  the  other  part,  that 
which  gives  the  distinctive  character  and  designation  to 
the  Review  op  Reviews,  will  endeavour,  as  faithfully  as 
if  we  had  no  creed  or  political  opinion,  to  mirror  the 
best  thought  of  our  time.  This  is  done  distinctly  on  a 
religious  principle.  The  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will 
did  not  cease  when  St.  John  wrote  the  last  page  of  the 
Apocalypse,  or  when  Malachi  finished  his  prophecy. 

God  is  not  dumb,  that  he  should  speak  no  more,"  and 
we  have  to  seek  for  the  gradual  unfolding  of  His  message 
to  His  creatures  in  the  highest  and  ripest  thought  of 
our  time.  Reason  may  be  a  faulty  instrument,  but 
it  is  the  medium  through  which  the  Divine  thought 
enters  the  mind  of  man.  Hence  the  man  who  can 
interpret  the  best  thought  of  his  day  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  it  accessible  to  the  general  intelligence  of 
his  age  is  the  true  prophet  of  his  time. 

While  this  Review  will  not  be  a  colourless  reflection  of 
the  public  opinion  for  the  time  being,  it  will  certainly  not 
be  a  party  organ.  We  shall  be  independent  of  party, 
because,  having  a  very  clear  and  intelligible  faith,  we 
survey  the  struggles  of  contending  parties  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  consistent  body  of  doctrine,  and  steadily 
seek  to  use  all  parties  for  the  realisation  of  our  ideals. 

These  ideals  are  unmistakably  indicated  by  the  upward 
trend  of  human  progress,  and  our  position  in  the  existing 
economy  of  the  world.  Among  all  the  agencies  for  the 
shaping  of  the  future  of  the  human  race,  none  seem  so 


potent  now,  and  still  more  hereafter,  as  the  English-speak- 
ing man.  Already  he  begins  to  dominate  the  world. 
The  Empire  and  the  Republic  comprise  within  their 
limits  almost  all  the  territory  that  remains  empty  for  the 
overflow  of  the  world.  Their  citizens,  with  all  their 
fauHs,  are  leading  the  van  of  civilisation,  and  if  any  great 
improvements  are  to  be  made  in  the  condition  of  man- 
kind, they  will  necessarily  be  leading  instruments  in  the 
work.  Hence  our  first  starting-point  will  b^  a  deep  and 
almost  awestruck  regard  for  the  destinies  of  the  English- 
speaking  man.  To  use  Milton's  famous  phrase,  (aSbh  in 
"God's  Englishmen"  will  be  our  inspiring  prindple. 
To  make  the  EngUsh-speaking  man  worthy  of  his 
immense  vocation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  help  to 
hold  together  and  strengthen  the  political  ties  which 
at  present  link  all  English-speaking  communities  save 
one  in  .  a  union  which  banishes  all  dread  of  inter- 
necine war,  to  promote  by  every  means  a  fraternal 
union  with  the  American  Republic,  to  work  for  the 
Empire,  to  seek  to  strengthen  it,  to  develop  it,  and, 
when  necessary,  to  extend  it,  these  will  be  our  plainest 
duties. 

But  how?  Not,  it  may  be  said  at  once,  by  any 
attempts  to  interfere  with  the  liberties  already  conceded 
to  our  colonies,  or  by  indulging  any  wild  aspiration  after 
an  impossible  centralisation.  We  have  to  move  in  the 
opposite  direction.  To  save  the  British  Empire  we 
must  largely  Americanise  its  constitution,  and  the  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  this  necessary  development  is  to 
compel  the  Irish  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
managing  their  own  aflhirs  under  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Home  Rule  will  open  the 
door  by  which  all  the  colonies  may  yet  enter  into  the 
pale  of  our  Imperial  Constitution,  pending  the  inevitable 
evolution  of  a  true  Imperial  Senate. 

At  present  they  are  disenfranchised  by  the  Empire, 
and  yet  they  are  bound  by  its  policy.  If  not  enfran- 
chised and  brought  within  the  pale  by  being  allowed 
a  voice  in  deciding  the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  the  Empire,  they  will  inevitably  seek  enfranchisement 
in  another  direction,  by  severing  themselves  from  the 
political  system  over  which  they  have  no  control. 

It  follows  from  this  fundamental  conception  of  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  in  the  world,  that  a  resolute  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  equip  the  individual  citizen  more 
adequately  for  his  share  in  that  work.  For  the  ordinary 
common  Briton,  country  yokel,  or  child*  of  the 
slums,  is  the  seed  of  Empire.  Tliat  red-hairod  hobble- 
dehoy, smoking  his  short  pipe  at  tlie  corner  of  Seven 
Dials,  may  two  years  hence  be  the  red-coated  representa- 
tive of  the  might  and  majesty  of  Britain  in  the  midst  of  a 
myriad  of  Africans  or  Asiatics.  That  village  girl,  lark- 
ing with  the  lads  on  her  way  to  the  well,  will  in  a  few 
years  be  the  mother  of  citizens  of  new  commonwealths  ; 
the  founders  of  cities  in  the  Far  West  whose  future 
destiny  may  be  as  famous  as  that  of  ancient  Rome.  No 
one  is  too  insignificant  to  be  overlooked.  We  send 
abroad  our  best  and  our  worst :  all  alike  are  seed- 
corn  of  the  race.  Hence  the  importance  of  resolute 
endeavour  to  improve  the  condition,  moral  and 
material,  in  which  the  ordinary  English-speaking  man 
is  bred  and  reared.    To  do  this  is  a  work  as  worthy  of 
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national  expenditure  as  the  defence  of  our  shores  from 
hostile  deets.  The  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  life, 
the  levelling  up  of  social  inequalities,  the  securing  for 
each  individual  the  possibility  of  a  human  life,  and  the 
development  to  the  uttennost  by  religious,  moral,  and 
intellectual  agencies  of  the  better  side  of  our  countrymen, 
— these  objects  follow  as  necessary  corollaries  from  the 
recognition  of  the  providential  spliere  occupied  by 
Snglish-speaking  men  in  the  history  of  tlie  world. 

Another  corollary  is  that  we  can  no  longer  aflford  to 
exclude  one  section  of  the  Englisli-spoaking  face  from 
all  share  in  the  education  and  moralising  influences 
which  result  from  the  direct  exercise  of  responsible 
functions  in  the  State.  The  enfranchisement  of  women 
will  not  revolutionise  the  world,  but  it  will  at  least 
give  those  who  rock  our  cradles  a  deeper  sense  of 
the  reality  of  the  sceptre  which  their  babies'  hands 
may  grasp  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Our 
children  in  future  will  be  born  of  two  parents,  each 
politically  intelligent,  instead  of  being  the  product  of 
a  union  between  a  political  being  and  a  creature 
whose  mind  is  politically  blank.  If  at  present  we  have  to 
deplore  so  widespread  a  lack  of  civic  virtue  among  our 
men,  the  cause  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  mothers 
from  whom  men  acquire  whatever  virtue  they  possess  have 
hitherto  been  studiously  excluded  from  the  only  school 
where  civic  virtue  can  be  learnt — that  of  the  actual  exer- 
cise of  civic  functions,  the  practical  discharge  of  civic 
responsibilities. 

However  much  we  may  place  the  English-speaking 
world  before  us  as  the  chief  object  of  our  attention,  no 
self-denying  ordinance  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen  can 
prevent  us  having  an  influence  on  European  afl^iirs.  The 
shrinkage  of  the  world  and  the  development  of  the  colonial 
policy  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  render  a  policy  of 
non-intervention  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable. 
But  it  ia  not  desirable.  The  pressure,  pacific  but  con- 
stant, of  a  great  federation  of  English-speaking  common- 
wealths would  be  very  strong  in  favour  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  similar  federal  system  in  Europe,  The 
Concert  of  Europe,  steadily  developed,  will  result  in 
the  United  States  of  Europe ;  and  to  that  goal  the 
policy  of  England  should  be  constantly  directed.  All 
the  old  nonsense  about  the  maintaining  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  of  sending  armies  to  defend 
Constantinople,  is  now  pretty  nearly  exploded.  We 
have  too  much  to  do  within  our  own  Empire  to  bolster 
up  the  Empire  of  the  Turks  ;  and  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  talk  of  sending  an  army  on  to  the  Continent  when 
our  fleet  is  strong  enough  to  protect  our  commerce  on 
the  sea. 

With  regard  to  the  dark-skinned  races  and  the  yet 
unoccupied  regions  of  the  world,  our  duty  depends  upon 
our  opportunities  and  our  responsibilities.  We  have  no 
business  to  breed  rowdies  and  filibusters,  and  let  them 
loose  with  firearms  and  fire  water  upon  the  half-civilised  or 
wholly  savage  races  on  our  borders.  We  must  follow  the 
rowdy  by  the  policeman,  and  endeavour  to  secure  that 
the  dis|mssionatc  voice  of  impartial  justice  should  be 
heard  and  obeyed  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire.  Nor 
must  we  ignore  the  still  weightier  duty  of  the  just 
government  of  our  great  Indian  dependency,  with  its 
three  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  of  every  shade 
of  colour,  creed,  rank,  and  culture. 

Imperialism  within  limits  defined  by  common  sense 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  blatant  Jingoism  which  some  years  ago  made 
the  very  name  of  Empire  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  all 
decent  people.  The  sobering  sense  of  the  immense 
responsibilities  of  an  Imperial  position  is  the  best  pro- 


phylactic for  the  frenzies  of  Jingoism.  And  in  like 
maimer  the  sense  of  the  lamentable  deficiencies  and  im- 
perfections of  God's  Englishmen,"  which  results  from 
a  strenuous  attempt  to  make  them  worthy  of  their 
destinies,  is  the  best  preservative  against  that  odious 
combination  of  cant  and  arrogance  which  made  Heine 
declare  that  the  Englishman  was  the  most  odious  handi- 
work of  the  Creator.  To  interpret  to  the  English-speak- 
ing race  the  best  thought  of  the  other  peoples  is  one 
among  the  many  services  which  we  would  seek  to  render 
to  the  Empire. 

We  believe  in  God,  in  Humanity,  and  in  the 
English- speaking  racef  as  one  of  the  chief  of  God's 
chosen  agents  for  executing  coming  improvements  in  the 
lot  of  mankind.  If  all  those  who  see  that  could  be  brought 
into  hearty  union  to  help  all  that  tends  to  make 
that  race  more  fit  to  fulfil  its  providential  mission,  and  to 
combat  all  that  hinders  or  impairs  that  work,  such  an 
association  or  secular  order  would  constitute  a  nucleus  or 
rallying  point  for  all  that  is  most  vital  in  the  Englisli- 
speaking  world,  the  ultimate  influence  of  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  overrate. 

This  is  the  highest  of  all  the  functions  to  which  we 
aspire.  Our  supreme  duty  is  the  winnowing  out  by  a 
process  of  natural  selection,  and  enlisting  for  hearty 
service  for  the  conuuonweal  all  those  who  possess  withui 
their  hearts  the  sacred  fire  of  patriotic  devotion  to  their 
country.  Carlyle  did  not  believe  much  in  wliat  he  called 
**  penny  editors."  Of  the  inspimtion  of  the  morning 
papers,  he  declared  long  ago,  we  have  had  enough,  and  by 
these  means  he  thought  we  had  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
death.  But  it  will  probaby  be  through  the  agency  of  the 
newspaper  tliat  Carlyle 's  great  idea  will  yet  get  itself 
realised  in  the  English-speaking  world.  Whatever  we 
may  make  of  democratic  institutions,  government  of 
majorities,  and  the  like,  the  fact  remains  that  the  leader- 
ship of  democracies  and  the  guidance  of  democracies 
belong  always  to  the  few.  The  governing  minds  are 
never  numerous. 

Carlyle  put  this  truth  in  the  most  offensive  aspect,  but 
truth  it  is,  and  it  will  be  well  or  ill  for  us  in  proportion 
as  we  act  upon  it  or  the  reverse.  The  wise  are  few.  The 
whole  problem  is  to  discover  the  wise  few,  and  to  place 
the  sceptre  in  their  hands,  and  loyally  to  follow  their 
leading.  But  how  to  find  them  out  ?  That  is  the 
greatest  of  questions.  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  almost  his  last  poli- 
tical will  and  testament  to  the  English-speaking  people, 
wrote  :  '*  There  is  still,  we  hope,  the  unclassed  aristo- 
cracy by  nature,  not  inconsiderable  in  numbers,  and 
supreme  in  faculty,  in  wisdom,  in  human  talent,  noble- 
ness, and  courage,  who  derive  their  patent  of  nobility 
direct  from  Almighty  God.  If,  indeed,  these  fail  us,  and 
are  trodden  out  under  the  unanimous  torrent  of  hob- 
nails, of  brutish  hoofs  and  hobnails,  then,  indeed,  it  is  all 
ended.  National  death  lies  ahead  of  our  heroic  England. 
.  .  .  Will  there,  in  short,  prove  to  be  a  recognisable 
small  nucleus  of  Invincible  Aristoi  fighting  for  the  Good 
Cause  in  their  various  wisest  ways,  and  never  ceasing  or 
slackening  till  they  die  ?  This  is  the  question  of 
questions  on  which  all  turns.  In  the  answer  to  this, 
could  we  give  it  clearly,  as  no  man  can,  lies  the  oracle 
response,  *  Life  for  you  :  death  for  you.'  But  considering 
what  of  piety,  the  devoutest  and  bravest  ye^  known, 
there  once  was  in  England,  one  is  inclined  to  hope  for  the 
best." 

Our  supreme  task  Li  to  help  to  discover  these  wise 
ones,  to  afford  them  opportunity  of  articulate  utterance, 
to  do  what  we  can  to  make  their  authority  potent  among 
their  contemporaries.  Who  is  there  among  the  people 
who  has  truth  in  him,  who  is  no  self-seeker,  who  is  no 
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coward,  and  who  is  capable  of  honest,  painstaking  effort 
t<>  help  his  country  ?  For  such  men  we  would  search  as  for 
liid  treasures.  They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the 
light  of  the  wi>rld,  and  it  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of 
the  wise  man  to  see  that  they  are  like  cities  set  on  the 
hill,  which  cannot  be  hid. 

The  great  word  which  has  now  to  be  spoken  in  the  ears 
of  tlie  world  is  that  the  time  has  come  when  men  and 
w<»men  must  work  for  the  salvation  of  the  State 
with  as  much  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  as  they  now 
work  for  the  salvation  of  the  individual.  For  the 
mving  of  the  soul  of  Hodge  Joskins,  what  energy, 
what  devotion,  is  not  possible  to  all  of  us  ! 
There  is  not  a  street  in  Londoi^  nor  a  village  in  the 
country,  whicli  is  not  capable  of  producing,  often  at  short 
notice  and  under  slight  pressure,  a  man  or  woman  who 
will  spend  a  couple  of  hours  a  week  every  week  in  the 
year,  in  more  or  less  irksome  voluntary  exertions,  in  order 
to  snatch  the  soul  of  Hodge  Joskins  from  everlasting 
burning.  But  to  save  the  country  from  the  grasp  of 
demons  innumerable,  to  prevent  this  Empire  or  this 
Republic  becoming  an  incarnate  demon  of  lawless 
ambition  and  cruel  love  of  gold,  how  many  men  and 
women  are  willing  to  spend  even  one  hour  a  month  or  a 
year  i  For  Hcxige  Joskins  innumerable  are  the  multitude 
of  workers  ;  for  the  English-speaking  race,  for  the  em- 
bodiment of  many  millions  of  Hodges,  how  few  aie  those 
who  will  exert  themselves  at  all  I  At  elections  there  is  a 
little  canvjissing  and  excitement ;  but  excepting  at  tliose 
times  the  idea  that  the  State  needs  saving,  that  the  demo- 
cracy need  educating,  and  that  the  prolilems  of  Grovem- 
ment  and  of  reform  need  careful  and  laborious  study,  is 
foreign  to  the  ideas  of  our  people.  The  religious  side  of 
politics  has  not  yet  entered  the  minds  of  men. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  revival  of  civic  faith,  a  quickening 
of  spiritual  life  in  the  jwjlitical  sphere,  the  inspiring  of 
men  and  women  with  tlie  conception  of  wliat  may  be 
done  towards  the  salvation  of  the  world,  if  they  will  but 
bring  to  boar  upon  public  affairs  the  same  spirit  of  self- 
iJHcrilicing  labour  that  so  many  thousands  manifest  in  the 
ordinary  drudgery  of  parochial  and  evangelistic  work. 
It  may  no  doubt  seem  an  impossible  dream. 

Can  those  dry  bones  live  ?  Those  who  ask  that  question 
little  know  the  infinite  possibilities  latent  in  the  heart  of 
man.  The  faith  of  Loyola,  what  an  unsuspected  mine  of 
enthusiasm  did  it  not  spring  upon  mankind  !  **  Tlie  Old 
World,"  as  Macaulay  remarks,  **  was  not  wide  enough  for 
that  strange  activity.  In  the  depths  of  the  Peruvian 
mines,  in  the  heart  of  the  African  slave  caravans,  on  the 
.shores  of  the  Spice  Islands,  in  the  observatories  of  China, 
the  Jesuits  were  to  be  found.  They  made  converts  in 
regions  which  neither  avarice  nor  curiosity  had  tempted 
nny  of  their  countrymen  to  enter,  and^  preacheil  and 
disputed  in  tongues  of  which  no  other  native  of  the  West 
understood  a  word. 

How  was  this  miracle  effected  ?  By  the  preaching  of 
a  man  who  energised  the  activity  of  the  Church  by  the 
ideals  of  chivalry  and  the  strength  of  military  discipline. 
What  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  energise  and  elevate  the 
politics  of  our  time  by  the  enthusiasm  and  the  system  of 
the  religious  bodies.  Those  who  say  that  it  is  impossible 
to  raise  up  men  and  women  ready  to  sacrifice  all  they 
possess,  and,  if  need  be,  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  any 
great  cause  that  appeals  to  their  higher  nature,  should 
spare  a  little  time  to  watch  the  recruiting  of  the  Salvation 
Army  for  the  Indian  mission-field.  The  delicate  dress- 
maker and  the  sturdy  puddler,  the  young  people  raised 
in  the  densest  layer  of  English  commonplace,  under  the 
stimulus  of  an  appeal  te  the  instincts  of  self-sacrifice, 


and  of  their  duty  to  their  brethren,  abandon  home, 
friends,  kindretl,  and  go  forth  to  walk  barefoot  through 
India  at  a  l)eggar's  pittance  until  they  can  pick  up  suffi- 
cient words  of  the  unfamiliar  tongue  to  deliver  to  these 
dusky  strangers  the  message  of  their  Gospel.  Certain  dis- 
ease awaits  them,  cruel  privations,  and  probably  an  early 
death.  But  they  shrink  not.  A  race  whose  members  are 
cafmble  of  such  devotion  cannot  be  regarded  as  hopeless 
from  the  point  of  tliose  who  seek  to  rouse  among  the 
most  enlightened  a  consuming  passion  for  their  country's 
good. 

But  how  can  it  be  done  i  As  everything  else  of  a  like 
nature  has  been  done  since  the  world  began — by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching. 

We  must  look  for  the  revival  of  civic  faith  which  will 
siwe  the  English-speaking  race  ;  for  other  hope  of  salva- 
tion from  untut<jred  democracy,  weighted  with  the 
buitlens  of  Empire  and  distracted  by  its  own  clamant 
wants  and  needs,  it  is  difficult  to  see. 

That  which  we  really  wish  to  found  among  our  readers, 
is  in  very  truth  a  Civic  Church,  every  member  of  which 
should  zealously,  as  much  as  it  lies  within  him,  preach  the 
true  faith,  and  endeavour  to  make  it  operative  in  the 
hearts  and  heads  of  his  neighbours.  Were  such  a  Church 
founded  it  /ould  be  as  a  great  voice  sounding  out  over 
sea  and  land  the  summons  to  all  men  to  think  seriously 
and  soberly  of  the  public  life  in  which  they  are  called  to 
fill  a  part.  Visible  in  many  ways  is  the  decadence  of  the 
Press.  Tlie  Mentor  of  the  young  Democracy  lias 
abandoned  philosophy,  and  stuffs  the  ears  of  its  Tele- 
machus  with  descriptions  of  Calypso  s  petticoats  and  the 
latest  scandals  frtmi  the  Court.  All  the  more  need,  then, 
that  there  should  be  a  voice  which,  like  that  of  the 
muezzin  from  the  Eastern  minaret,  would  summon  the 
faithful  to  the  duties  imposed  by  their  belief. 

Tliis,  it  may  be  said,  involves  a  religious  idea,  and 
when  religion  is  introduced  harmonious  co-operation  is 
impossible.  That  was  so  once  ;  it  will  not  always  be 
the  case,  for,  as  I  once  wrote  in  the  Universal  Jieview — 

A  new  Catholicity  has  dawned  upon  the  world.  All 
religions  are  now  recognised  as  essentially  divine.  They 
represent  the  different  angles  at  which  Man  looks  at  God. 
All  have  something  to  teach  us— how  to  make  the  common 
man  more  like  God.  The  true  religion  is  tliat  which  miikes 
most  men  most  like  Christ.  And  what  is  the  ideal  which 
Christ  translated  into  a  realised  life  ?  For  practical  purposes 
this:  To  take  trouble  to  do  good  to  others.  A  simple 
formula,  but  the  nidimentary  and  essential  truth  of  the 
whole  Christian  religion.  To  take  trouble  is  to  sacrifice  time. 
All  time  is  a  portion  of  life.  To  lay  down  one's  life  fur  the 
brethren— which  is  sometimes  literally  the  duty  of  the 
citizen  who  is  called  to  die  for  his  fellows— is  the  constant 
and  daily  duty  demanded  by  all  the  thousand-and-one 
practical  sacrifices  which  duty  and  affection  call  upon  us  to 
make  for  men. 

To  establish  a  periodical  circulating  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world,  with  its  affiliates  or  associates  in 
every  town,  and  its  correspondents  in  every  village,  read 
as  men  used  to  read  their  Bibles,  not  to  waste  an  idle 
hour,  but  to  discover  the  will  of  God  and  their  duty  to 
man, — whose  staff  and  readers  alike  are  l)ound  together 
by  a  common  faith,  and  a  readiness  to  do  common  ser- 
vice for  a  common  end,  that,  indeed,  is  an  object  for 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  make  some  sacrifice.  Such  a 
publication  so  supported  would  be  at  once  an  education 
and  an  inspiration  ;  and  who  can  say,  looking  at  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Republic,  that 
it  is  not  needed  ? 
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So  I  wrote  twelve  months  ago,  when  the  Association  of  Helpers  w^as  but  a  suggestion  of  what  might  be.  To-clay 
that  Association  is  an  accomplislied  fact.  It  has  not,  of  course,  attained  more  than  a  mere  first  growtli.  But  it  exists. 
This  month  I  issue  the  first  draft  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  Association,  but  in  the  twelve  months  past  it  has 
not  been  idle.  The  list  of  monthly  Services  shows  good  work  industriously  performed  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the 
Penny  Post  to  all  English-speaking  lands,  towards  which  a  tardy  step  has  l>een  taken  by  the  British  Government ; 
w^hile  the  more  distinctly  philanthropic  services  have  been  directed  towards  the  supply  of  litei-ature  to  the  work- 
houses, the  promotion  of  country  holidays  for  the  children  of  the  slums,  and  the  feeding  of  the  starving  scliolars  in 
our  schools.  The  work  of  the  Association  is  now  l^ing  systematised.  Every  helper  is  expected,  as  a  first  duty,  to 
draw  up  a  census  of  the  influential  men  and  women  in  his  constituency.  Year  by  year  this  census  will  become  more 
and  more  complete,  and  the  Helpers  will  become  more  and  more  accustomed  to  their  work.  It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
that  before  long  the  editorial  sanctum  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  may  become  in  sober  earnest  one  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive nerve  centres  of  the  English-speaking  world— a  place  from  which,  ahnost  with  the  ease  of  volition,  it  will  be 
possible  to  ascertain  simultaneously  the  views  of  all  those  whose  opinion  counts  for  anything  in  the  government, 
the  guidance,  or  the  education  of  the  world. 


OUB  CABD  OF  MEMBERSHIP,  ISOO. 


No  one  has  ventured  to  accuse  the  Review  of  partiality  for  party,  sect,  faction.  It  was  in  these  pages  tliat  the 
**Kreutzer  Sonata"  was  first  published  in  anything  approaching  its  original  sombreness.  Another  great  feature  of  the 
last  year's  volume,  Wfis  the  prominence  given  to  tlic  Oberammergau  Piission  Play,  which,  like  the  last  rose  of  the 
vanished  summer  of  the  Mediieval  Church,  has  been  left  blooming  alone  in  the  valley  of  the  Bavarian  Tyrol.  To 
Russian  pessimistic  Mysticism,  dramatic  German  Catholicism,  there  must  be  added  the  sympathetic  treatment  of  the 
Social  Scheme  of  the  Salvation  Army,  the  three  comprising  as  varied  and  vivid  a  panorani:i  of  tlie  spiritual  forces  of 
our  time  as  could  well  be  compressed  into  such  brief  compass. 

Tlie  central  idea  of  the  Review,  that  of  enabling  the  reader  to  oljt  iin,  in  a  comparatively  narrow  compass,  a  bird's- 
eye  view  «f  the  whole  range  of  conteiuporary  thought  and  of  contemporary  history,  has  been  steadily  maintained 
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from  the  first.  Tlie  idle  fears  expressed  in  some  quarters,  that  the  Review  would  make  its  living  by  a» 
system  of  literary  larceny,  exposing  its  proprietor  to  an  unending  series  of  prosecutions  from  aggrieved  publishers,, 
have  been  prove4  to  be  baseless.  Tlie  Review  op  Reviews  has  been  from  the  first  the  most  gigantic  advertising: 
medium  ever  invented  for  all  existing  periodicals.  It  lias  not  merely  increased  the  circulation  of  the  othei- 
magazines  and  reviews ;  it  has  distinctly  and  perceptibly  improved  the  status  of  the  monthly  magazine  as  a- 
vehicle  of  political,  social,  and  religious  discussion.  It  has  had  imitators  and  offshoots,  both  weekly  and  monthly, 
at  home  and  abroad,  but  it  has  hitherto  been  without  any  serious  rival. 

I  have  been  overwhelmed  with  kindly  expressions  of  thanks  from  the  men  and  women  who  stand  on  the  outposts, 
of  civilisation.  **In  the  heart  of  the  Indian  jungle,"  writes  one  of  my  readers,  **Iseem  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
London."  am  profoundly  grateful  to  have  been  the  means  of  making  the  exiles  of  England  feel  at  home  for  a. 
time  in  the  heart  of  Central  Africa,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  aborigines  of  Polynesia,"  writes  another.  **  You  make  me 
feel,"  wrote  one  man,  *'that,  though  stranded  far  away  in  this  quiet  corner,  I  am  still  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
great  world."  And  Miss  Willai-d  wrote  :  **Your  magazine  has  the , brightest  outlook  window  in  Christendom  for 
busy  people  who  want  to  see  what  is  gomg  on  in  the  great  world. "  All  this  involves  a  great  responsibility,  for  it  implies 
.1  great  influence,  and  in  these  days  influence  is  power.  But  it  is  power  that  depends  upon  service,  and  herein  also  is  f  ul- 
lUled  that  great  saying,  that  he  who  would  be  chief  must  be  sen^ant  of  all.  How  literally  this  is  the  case  in  the  editing 
of  this  Review  only  those  at  the  centre  can  imagine.  It  is  no  doubt  a  great  secret  of  strength  that  eveiy  reader  of 
the  Review  feels  more  or  leas  when  he  opens  the  Review  as  if  a  friend  had  come  in  to  have  a  pleasant,  sympathetic  chat 
about  the  movement  of  the  great  world,  but  it  has  its  drawbacks  when  a  considerable  proportion  of  your  readers  ask 
you,  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  to  find  out  every  thing  that  they  don't  know,  or  to  help  them  to 
whatever  they  want — even  to  the  extent  of  clearing  up  some  misunderstanding  in  a  tradesman  s  account.  Still  I 
have  no  reason  to  complain.  So  far  as  possible  I  try  to  help.  My  only  regret  is  that  I  can  by  no  possibility  find 
employment  for  all  those  who  appeal  to  me  for  situations,  or  suggest  expedients  by  which  those  who  are  at  their  wits' 
end  for  want  of  pence  can  raise  the  wind. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  many  new  features  have  been  added  to  the  Review.  Science  and  photography  have- 
both  demanded  recognition  in  our  columns.  Illustrations— -which,  it  must  be  admitted,  liave  often  been  deplorably 
printed,  owing  to  the  rapidity  at  which  the  editions  had  to  be  worked  ofl"— have  been  introduced,  and  as  they  were  not 
printed  as  mere  pictures,  but  in  order  to  illustrate  the  text,  they  have  undoubtedly  added  to  the  popularity 
of  the  magazine.  I  propose  in  the  new  volume  to  publish  every  month  selections  from  the  caricatures  by  which  the 
humorous  artists  of  the  world  fix  with  their  ready  pencil  the  moral  of  current  events. 

Among  all  the  suggestions  thrown  out  in  the  first  number  of  the  Review,  that  of  a  Magazine  Excliange  was- 
most  universally  approved  ;  that  of  the  so-called  Confessional  was  most  condemned.  But  the  Magazine  Exchange 
was  an  utter  failure,  while  the  so-called  Confessional  has  been  a  most  valuable  means  of  service.  Nothing  has 
brought  mo  nearer  to  the  retilities  of  life,  nothing  has  kept  me  so  closely  in  touch  witli  actual  facts  of  the  great 
tragedy  of  human  souls.  It  is  pitiful,  no  doubt,  to  listen  to  so  many  tales  of  sin  and  sorrow,  and  remorse  and 
despair,  and  to  know  that  you  can  do  nothing  except  listen  and  sympathise  and  condole  ;  but  now  and  again  the 
opportunity  offers  when  a  helpful  word  and  faithful  counsel  has  turned  darkness  into  day,  and  restored  hope  and 
gladness  to  those  in  whom  the  light  of  life  almost  seemed  to  have  gone  out. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  brief  retrospect  of  an  e\'entful  year  without  a  hearty  recognition  of  the  faithful  service 
and  loyal  devotion  of  those  without  whose  constant  aid  the  Review  of  Reviews  could  never  have  come  into  being. 
When  I  reflect  upon  the  amount  of  strenuous  work  in  every  department  that  has  been  given,  not  merely  without 
grudging,  but  with  eager  enthusiasm  of  labour,  ever  eager  for  more  burdens  to  carry,  more  tasks  to  perform,  1 
am  lost  in  a  wonder  of  gratitude  and  affection.  To  be  the  centre  of  so  much  willing  service,  to  l>e  borne  up,  as  it 
were,  on  the  arms  of  so  many  zealous  and  capable  comrades,  and  encouraged  ever  onwards  and  upwards  by  an. 
enthusiastic  confidence  which  regards  the  greatest  difficidties  as  but  so  many  stepping-stones  to  victory— this,  indeed, 
is  in  itself  an  exceeding- great  reward.  To  my  unknown  friends  in  many  lands,  who  wrote  me  as  if  I  were  a  brother 
beloved,  and  who  have  spared  neither  time  nor  labour  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  realisation  of  the  great  design,  to 
them  also  I  return  my  heartiest  thanks,  painfully  conscious  the  while  how  poor  a  return  I  can  make  for  all  their 
generous  forbearance  and  their  helpful  sympathy.  **You  have  made  articulate,"  writes  one  Helper,  **  the  best 
thoughts  and  desires  of  our  hearts,  and  while  you  stand  in  the  breach,  be  assured  that  multitudes  of  men  and 
women,  with  warmest  regards,  are  circling  you  round  unseen."  With  such  a  company,  who  is  there  who  would  not 
front  tlie  New  Year,  as  I  do  now,  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  and  hope  ?  And  yet,  even  as  I  write  these  words,  I 
feel  that  this  is  not  the  true  note.  Not  in  man,  nor  in  the  sons  of  men,  who  are  as  grass  that  withereth  before  it 
groweth  up,  is  the  ground  of  our  hope.  If  the  Lord  be  not  on  our  side,  or  if  we  be  unwilling  in  the  day  of  His  power, 
we  are  but  the  chaff  of  the  threshing-floor.  **  It  is  nothing  with  Thee  to  help,  whether  with  many  or  with  them  that 
have  no  power  "  But  if  the  call  of  Duty  be  the  Voice  of  God,  then  may  we  not  all,  who  are  obedient  to  the  Divine 
word,  take,  as  if  in  very  truth  addressed  to  each  one  of  us,  the  word  of  the  Lord  spoken  long  ago  to  Joshua,  the  son. 
of  Nun,  Moses'  minister  :  "  Have  not  I  commanded  thee  ?  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage  ;  be  not  afraid,  neither 
be  thou  dismayed,  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest "  ?  In  that  faith  we  go  forward,, 
nothing  doubting,  that  according  to  our  day  so  shall  our  strength  be. 
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IQOn    nn^^  which  has  passed  destroyed 

iouU*  ^  two  gimt  reputations :  Prince  Bismarck 
fell  in  the  spring,  Mr.  Pamell  in  the  winter.  What 
result  will  follow  the  displacement  of  these  great 
|>ersonal  forces  1891  will  perhaps  reveal.  Last  New- 
Year's  Day  few  men 
t^med  to  be  more  firmly 
treated  than  the  Grerman 
Chancellor  and  the  Irish 
Chief.  To-day  their  places 
are  occupied  by  men  who, 
twelve  months  ago,  were 
-comparatively  unknown. 
General  Caprivi  and  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy  are 
good  men  and  true  ;  but 
if  a  seer  had  named 
them  a  year  ago  as  the 
destined  successors  of 
Prince  Bismarck  and  Mr. 
Parnell,  he  would  have 
been  dended  as  a  fool 
for  his  pains.  But  he 
would  have  been  right. 
What  statesmen  is  the 
New  Year  destined  to 
destroy  ? 

If  disaster 
has  over- 
taken those  in  high 
places  in  the  State,  death 
has  been  unusually  busy 
iimong  those  who  occupy 
high  places  in  the  Church. 
The  Pope  and  the  Car- 
dinal—with us  there  is  only  one  Cardinal— survive, 
but  Cardinal  Newman,  Canon  Liddon,  Dean 
Church,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  have 
all  fallen  at  their  posts  during  the  last  year. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  that  so  far  as  the  English  Church 
is  concerned,  it  is  impossible  for  1891  to  be  as  fatal 
a  year.  The  Anglican  Establishment  has  not  left 
within  its  borders  as  illustrious  a  band  as  those,  the 
dead  Churchmen  of  1890.  Nor  is  it  only  among  the 
higher  clergy  that  death  has  been  busy.  The  death- 
roll  is  full  of  many  a  famous  name,  and  many  more 
are  marked  to  fall  in  the  new  year. 


Progress. 


Busy  Death. 


MB.  JT78TIV  MCCABTHY,  M.P. 


Janivary  lat,  1891. 

The  advent  of  the  German  Emperor 
upon  the  stage  as  an  ardent  social 
reformer  has  perhaps  been  the  most 
conspicuous  and  di-amatic  of  the  events  of  the  year. 
His  transformation  has  been  complete.  Twelve 

months  ago  Europe  be- 
^  ,  lieved  him  to  be  devoured 

by    militarism,  a  reac- 
tionary   of    the  reac- 
tionaries,   the  obedient 
tool  which    Prince  Bis- 
marck had  moulded  to 
his  hand.     To-day  he 
stands   revealed  as  the 
master  of  Germany,  the 
intelligent  and  impatient 
advocate  of  social  reform, 
the     independent  and 
vigorous  ruler  who  realises 
the  altered  condition  of 
the  new  time,  and  aspires 
to  fill  the  great  role  of 
a   Hohenzollern  turned 
social  Pontiff.  Another 
great  event  fraught  with 
hopeful  auguries  for  the 
world,  is  the  immense 
stimulus   given    to  the 
pmctical  consideration  of 
the  Social  Question  by 
(ieneral  Booth*s  action. 
It  is  easy  to  carp  and 
sneer  and  expose  errors, 
and  show  up  the  seamy 
side  of    the  Salvation 
Army.    It  is  not  an  association  of  angels,  nor  is 
Greneral  Booth  an  incarnation  of  Omniscience.    But  it 
is  the  only  organised  body  which  has  dared  to  propose 
to  deal  with  the  many-sided  problem  in  a  bold  and 
comprehensive  fasliion,  and  even  if  it  passed  out  of 
existence  to-morrow  it  would   have  done  yeoman 
sei'vice  to  the  cause  of  the  suffering  poor  by  its  joyous 
measage  of  hope  and  its  audacious  offer  of  help. 
Black  and  White  '^^^  Dai'k   Continent  has  been  the 
Africa.       theatre  of  most  of  the  exciting  in- 
cidents of  the  year.    The  partition 
of  the  African  map  is  nearly  complete,  the  division 
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of  the  African  land  has  yet  to  be  accomplished.  The 
year  which  opened  with  pseans  of  praise  over  the 
heroic  exploits  of  Mr.  Stanley,  has  closed  with  lamenta- 
tion and  humiliation  over  the  revelations  made  by  his 
companions.  Germany  presses  on  to  wait  the  attain- 
ment of  her  ideal  of  a  Colonial  Empire,  and  Portugal 
shrinks  in  horror  from  the  inevitable  which  awaits 
her  in  the  shape  of  the  tmnsfer  of  her  African  pos- 
sessions to  the  flag  of  England.  The  most  hopeful* 
signs  of  the  times  in  Africa  are  the  pacific  advance  of 
the  British  South  African  Company  almost  to  the 
valley  of  the  Zambesi,  and  the  proposed  formation  by 
Cardinal  Lavigerie  of  a  new  religious  organisation — 
the  Brothei-s  of  the  Siihai-a— a  soi-t  of  pioneer 
engineer  monks  of  the  secular  type,  by  whom  he 
hopes  to  bridge  the  desert. 

The  Dog  in  the  "^^^  British  Chartered  Company  Ls  now 
Manger  in  the  developing  King  Solomon's  mines,  but 
Land  of  Ophlr.  ,^  ^^^^  ^^^^  inevit^ible  incidents  of 
the  operation  it  has  come  into  sharp  conflict  with  the 
Portuguese.  When  the  Portuguese  Cortes  rejected  Lord 
Salisbury's  agreement  with  contumely,  their  frontiei's 
in  Africa  reverted  to  the  indeterminate  condition  in 
which  they  had  been  for  some  years  previously.  While 
mattei'S  were  in  this  stat«  the  pioneers  of  the  British 
Chartered  Company  entered  Mashonaland,  penetrated 
noi-thward,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  chief  in  whose 
land  lay  the  gold-bearing  reefs  of  Manica.  The 
British  flag  was  duly  hoLsted,  and  a  small  picket  was 
posted  in  an  outlying  fort  to  remind  all  dwellei-s  in 
this  region  that  England  was  in  possession  of  that 
strip  of  debatable  land.  On  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber a  cei'tain  Portuguese  officer,  representing  a  Poi'tu- 
guese  Chartered  Company,  for  chartered  companies 
are  not  exclusively  a  British  patent,  marched  down 
from  the  Zambesi  to  the  British  outpost,  hauled  down 
tiie  British  flag,  and  captured  the  ganison.  For  ten 
days  the  Portuguese  enjoyed  their  triumph,  and 
watched  pleasantly  the  Portuguese  standard  floating 
over  the  British  outpost,  But  on  the  18th  of 
November  came  retribution.  Mr.  Rhodes'  pioneei^ 
mustered  in  force,  surprised  the  Portuguese,  made 
them  prisoners,  in  turn  hauled  down  the  Portuguese 
standard,  and  ran  up  the  British  flag.  In  the  mean- 
time diplomatists  in  London  and  in  Lisbon  nego- 
tiated, in  blissfid  ignorance  of  the  game  of  king  of  the 
austle  which  was  going  on  in  South  Africa.  They 
arranged  a  modus  vivendt  by  which  both  the  Powei-s 
agi^eed  to  leave  debatable  land  olone.  With  the 
conclusion  of  this  arrangement  both  Governments 
considered  that  they  could  rest  upon  their  oars  for  a 
time,  having  at  least  secured  a  temporary  respite 


from  the  alarms  of  war.  Imagine,  then,  the  conster- 
nation in  both  capitals  when  a  Reuter's  telegram 
from  Cape  Town  announced  the  capture  and  re- 
capture of  Manica.  The  Portuguese  wei-e  furious, 
and  the  British  Government  could  only  protest  that 
it  had  no  knowledge  when  the  modus  rwmdi  was. 
drawn  up  that  the  British  Chartered  Compmy  wji» 
in  Manica,  which  lay  indubitably  in  debatable  land. 
Angry  protestations  were  made  in  Lisbon,  and  ex- 
planations were  demanded  from  Cape  Town  by 
Lord  SaUsbury.  Mr.  Rhodes  replied  that  he  had  no- 
knowledge  of  the  modiis  vivendi  when  he  made  the 
treaty  which  placed  Manica  under  the  British  Protec- 
torate ;  havmg  made  the  treaty,  however,  he  did  not 
intend  to  budge.  Portugal,  thereupon  wiixing  more 
wroth  than  ever,  began  to  equip  troops  to  despatch 
them  to  what  was  expected  to  be  the  seat  of  war.  It 
was  hinted  that  diplomatic  relations  would  besujspended 
unless  the  modus  t>hendi  were  enforced.  Mattel's 
getting  serious,  Mr.  Rhodes  determined  to  come  to 
London  to  make  explamitions.  In  the  meantime 
Manica  i-emains  in  our  hands. 

M  ni.  J  It  is  hoped  that  before  Mr.  Rhodes. 
Mr.  Rnoaes         i      -r     i  .ti  i 

and  his      I'eaches  London  ari'angements  will  have 

ideas.       heexi  made  by  which  the  Poi-tuguese 

Company,  whose  claims  Poi-tugal  is  upholding  in 

Manica,  will  have  been  bought  out  by  the  Chai-tered 

Company.    Mr.  Rhodes  is  a  man  who  will  never  use 

steel  when  gold  will  serve  his  turn.  He  is  a  man  who 

appreciates  to  the  full  the  power  of  wealth  while 

despising  it  himself,  for  he  is  probably  the  only 

millionaii'e  who  Hves  on  £500  a  year.    He  values  his 

millions  solely  for  the  political  potentiality  which 

they  represent.    If  he  can  buy  the  Poiiuguese  out 

he   will  certainly  not  cross   swords  with  them. 

But  whether  they  are  bought  out  or  fought  out^ 

the  Portuguese  must  go  :  that  is  a  fixed  principle 

with  Mr.  Rhodes.     He  entirely  shares  the  British- 

African  conception  of  the  Portuguese.     To  him 

they  ai*e  an  accursed  race,  who  have  no  business  to 

be  in  Afiica  at  all,  excepting  on  the  coast,  where  they 

have  settled,  and  about  three  miles  inland.  More  thaii 

that  Mr.  Rhodes  does  not  consider  that  they  ought  to 

possess,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  will  maintain. 

this  position  against  all  the  arguments  of  Downing^ 

Street.    Beyond  occasionally  organising  slave-raiding 

expeditions,  he  maint^iins  that  the  Portuguese  have 

never  exercised  any  authority  in  the  interior ;  they 

are  slave  hunters,  and  in  many  other  ways  are  most 

objectionable  people,  whose  elimination  from  South 

Africa  is  one  of  the  planks  of  the  Rhodesian  platform* 

The  Portuguese  must  go.     The  particular  reasoa 
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'why  they  must  go  is  because  they  hold  Delagoa 
Bay,  and  if  in  addition  to  that  much  coveted 
sea-port  they  hold  any  considerable  tract  of 
territory  inland  on  the  Zambesi  north  or  south,  the 
difficulty  will  be  great  to  get  rid  of  them.  If  they 
•could  be  starved  out  of  the  interior  and  restricted  to 
the  territory  over  which  they  actually  exercise 
jurisdiction,  they  might  not  find  the  game  worth  the 
candle,  and  might  consent  to  clear  out  of  Delagoa 
Bay  for  a  substantial  sum  down.  The  day  on  which 
they  dear  out  the  union  of  South  Africa  begins.  As 
Mr.  Rhodes  is  working  for  the  union  of  South  Africa, 
the  elimination  of  the  Portuguese  is  an  axiom  of  his 
policy.  This  does  not  conduce  materially  to  the  peace 
•of  Downing  Street,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  matters  are  arranged.  The  odds  are  heavily  in 
favour  of  the  masterful  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape, 
who  is  also  the  chairman,  managing  dnector,  founder, 
and  guiding  spii-it  of  the  British  Chartered  Company. 

The  Empire  is  at  peace,  but  there  is 
The  Sioux  ^a^p  within  the  confines  of  the  Bepub- 
lie.  The  gradual  elimination  of  the 
Redskin  from  the  American  Continent  last  month 
received  a  sudden  impetus  in  the  war  that  has  broken 
out  between  Sitting  Bull's  Sioux,  of  Dakota,  and  the 
American  troops.  Sitting  Bull  has  been  killed,  and 
there  has  been  some  considerable  slaughter  of  men, 
women,  and  children  of  his  tribe.  In  London  the 
-opinion  of  those  who  have  lived  in  those  i*egions 
is  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  Sioux 
were  driven  to  revolt  by  insufficient  rations.  We 
^re,  however,  too  far  away  to  form  any  judg- 
ment worth  printing.  The  map  which  appears  in 
the  Paternoster  Review  affords  an  interesting 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  retreats  of  the  last  of  the 
Redmen  who  still  linger  as  pariahs  on  the  conti- 
nent that  but  three  centuries  since  was  all  their 
own 


In  his  article  on  the  Red  Indians  of 

Redskin  Ethics  Xorth  America  in  the  Paternoster, 
at  Home.        ,         ,  ^  , 

the  author,  Mr.  Lathrop,  says:  — 

The  religion  of  the  Sioux -is  substantially  that  of  other 
savages.  As  it  is  dissociated  from  morality,  they  have  no 
moral  system,  nor  do  they  possess  even  an  embryo  con- 
science. They  may  kill  wife  or  children — that  is  a  family 
matter.  They  may  steal  their  best  friend's  wife — and  pay 
in  ponies  for  the  theft.  They  may  rob  outside  their  tribe 
—and  be  accounted  heroes.  They  may  murder  alien 
friends  or  foes;  may  outrage  women,  may  commit 
cruelties  too  horrible  to  name,  may  be  giiilty  of  the 
basest  treachery ;  in  short,  may  from  our  point  of  view, 
iive  quite  up  to  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  and  yet 
l>e  the  honoured  heroes  of  their  tribe ;  their  names  recalled 
'with  the  highest  pride ;  their  deeds  recited  for  the  emula- 


tion of  the  voune ;  and  their  lives  held  up  as  an  example  of 
aU  that  is  admkable  and  worthy  to  be  followed. 

The  ideas  of  the  religion  of  the  Sioux  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  Red  Indians.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  even  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Parnellite  faction,  the  killing  of  wife  or  children  is  not 
regarded  as  a  purely  family  matter.  But  in  other 
respects  the  ethics  of  the  Sioux  have  a  strong  family 
resemblance  to  the  morals  sedulously  preached 
by  the  supporter  and  defenders  of  Mr.  Parnell 
against  the  condemnation  of  the  Irish  hierarchy. 

The  sequel  to  the  story  of  the  fall  of 

The  Reaction  Parnell,  as  I  told  it  in  the  Decem- 
of  Mp.  Parnell-  ' 

ber  number,  is  now  a  matter  of  ancient 

history.  The  Irish  Parliamentary  Party,  distracted 
by  the  var3dng  claims  of  personal  fealty  to  Mr. 
Parnell  and  loyalty  to  their  country,  after  long  de- 
bates in  the  Committee  Room  No.  15  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  during  which  Mr.  Parnell,  as  chairman, 
displayed  infinite  resource,  both  good  and  bad,  in  de- 
fence of  his  cause,  at  last  decided,  by  a  majority  of 
65  to  30,  to  choose  a  new  leader.  They  selected 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy.  Mr.  Parnell  at  once  repudiated 
the  authority  of  the  majority,  and  as  North 
Kilkenny  happened  to  be  vacant,  he  appealed 
to  the  electors  to  support  his  pretensions  against 
the  authority  of  the  majority  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Irish  people.  Hurrying  over  to 
Dublin,  he  seized  the  oflice  of  United  Ireland, 
destroyed  the  edition  of  the  paper  that  was  ah-eady 
printed,  and  substituted  a  new  and  Parnellite  edition. 
Before  that  could  be  issued  the  evicted  editor,  Mr. 
Bodkin,  returned,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
made  pye  of  the  type  of  the  new  version.  Next  day 
;Mr.  Parnell  returned,  crowbar  in  hand,  and  stormed 
the  office.  This  time  there  was  no  attempt  at  rescue, 
and  United  Ireland  continued  to  advocate  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  cause  against  the  orders  of  its  editor,  Mr.  W. 
O'Brien. 

The  battle  was  then  transferred  from  the 
North  KUkeilny  ^^^^^^^      Dublin— where  Mr.  Parnell's 

supporters  cheered  for  '*Parnell>  Bal- 
four, and  Kitty  O'Shea" — to  North  Kilkenny.  Mr. 
Parnell  had  nominated  Sir  J.  Pope  Hennessy  as  his 
candidate  for  the  vacant  seat.  Sir  John,  how^ever, 
declared  that  he  could  net  oppose  the  hierarchy. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Parnell  summarily  cast  liim  over- 
board, and  nominated  Mr.  Vincent  Scully  as  his  own 
candidate,  and  overwhelmed  the  man  whom  he  had 
first  selected  for  the  post  with  denunciation,  assjtiling 
him  not  merely  for  his  opposition  to  himself,  whicL 
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would  have  been  fair,  but  for  his  antecedents,  which 
were  of  course  the  same  as  those  which  he  had  when 
he  was  Mr.  Parneirs  man.  For  a  brief  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  Mr.  Parnell,  who  had  enthusiastic 
receptions  in  the  towns  through  which  he  passed 
—  with  the  exception  of  Mallow  —  was  likely 
to  carry  all  before  him.  But  it  was  only  for  a 
moment.  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  hastened  to  Kilkenny 
and  organised  the  patriots  for  resistance.  The 
priests  backed  him  nobly.  Nearly  a  score  of  Irish 
voters  undertook  a  house-to-house  canvt^ss  of  the 
constituency.  Mr.  Parnell,  on  the  other  hand,  mus- 
tered all  his  supporters.  He  had  many  M.P.'s,  three 
disfrocked  priests,  and  a  large  contingent  of  the  pub- 
licans and  sinners.  The  time  had  come,  it  was  said  cyni- 
cally, for  all  adulterers  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
on  North  Kilkenny,  Mr.  Davitt  declares  they  showed 
that  there  is  a  Freemiisonry  in  vice  which  can  on 
occasions  be  used  against  those  who  endeavour  to 
maintain  any  standard  of  virtue  higher  tlian  that  of 
sheer  promiscuity. 

Mr.  Davitt  and  Dr.  Tanner  followed  Mr.  Parnell 


from  village  to  village,  confronting  him  everywhere* 
and  appealing  to  their  countrymen  to  show  by  theii- 
votes  that  they  were  determined  not  to  destroy  the- 
alliance  between  the  Irish  and  English  democraciet^r- 
by  supporting  a  leader  whom  no  Englishman  could 
ever  trust  again.    Mr.  Parnell,  on  the  other  hand, 
waxing  wild  and  furious  with  opposition,  appealed  to* 
the  spirit  of  hatred,  and  invoked  the  memories  of* 
revolutionary  days  to  assist  him  in  his  electioneering. 
It  was  all  in  vain.    The  priests  and  the  patriots  com- 
bined triumphed  over  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Sir  John  Pope- 
Hennessy  was  returned  M.P.  for  Kilkenny  by  2,527 
to  1,365.    It  was,  a  great  mercy,  and  was  haUed  hy 
the  English  Liberals  as  an  immense  relief.  Mr^ 
Davitt,  with  whom  more  than  any  man  rests  the- 
honour  of  the  victory,  is  confident  that  Mr.  Parnell 
will  now  be  beaten  everywhere  in  town  or  in  countr}'. 
We  shall  see.    It  is  never  safe  to  prophesy,  least  of 
all  in  Ireland ;  but  one  thing  is  quite  obvious,  and 
that  is,  that  the  Liberal  party  in  England  is  more 
than  ever  pledged  to  fulfil  its  obligations  to  its  Irish 
allies. 


MEMORANDA  FOR  HELPERS  AND  OTHERS. 


nHAVE  to  thank  my  Helpers  for  the  voluminous  series  of  Rep<)rts  on  the  feeding  of  starv  ing  scholars  m 
the  elementary  schools,  which  they  have  forw^arded  me  as  tkeir  Service  for  December.  The  j^recis  of  their 
Report  has  been  crowded  out  of  the  present  number. 
A  copy  of  the  propf>sed  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Association  of  Helpers  will  be  forwarded  thi.^ 
month  to  every  Helper.  Any  i>erson  desirous  of  helping  should  send  in  an  appHcation  for  **  How  to  Help,"  in  a 
letter  marked    Helper  "  on  the  envelope. 

I  have  received  a  mass  of  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  Magic  Lantern  Mission.  Copies  of  the  article^ 
reprinted  as  one  of  the  Helper's  Series  of  Papers,  can  be  had  on  application. 

I  continue  to  receive  the  most  gratifying  testimony  as  to  the  stimulus  which  has  been  given  to  the  8uppl>* 
-of  workhouse  literature  all  over  the  country.  A  copy  of  the  Christmas  immber  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  was 
sent  to  every  workhouse  in  the  land,  with  a  stamped  envelope  and  form  for  reply,  in  which  the  inmates  are  asked 
to  state  how  they  are  supplied  with  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  music,  visitors,  and  tobacco,  and  are  further  • 
requested  to  mnhc  any  other  suggestions  which  they  may  wish  to  bring  before  the  attention  of  the  outside  world. 
The  replies,  when  they  come  in — if  they  come  in,  for  there  is  always  a  doubt  whether  the  inmates  in  a  workhousj 
will  be  allowed  to  write — ought  to  be  very  instructive  and  suggestive.  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  hear  that  all 
the  old  inmates  of  Kingston  Workhouse  haid  been  supplied  with  spectacles  by  the  kindness  of  a  local  optician.  The 
makers  of  Player's  Na^'y  Cut  Tobacco  follow  the  example  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Wright  in  forwarding  me  a  monthly 
parcel  of  tobacco  for  distribution  among  the  workhouses. 

I  regret  to  hear  from  Mr.  Goschen  that  he  cjvnnot  as  yet  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  success  of  the  attempt 
now  being  made  by  the  Treasury  to  rescue  the  condemned  tobacco  from  tke  Queen's  tobacco  pipe  for  the  use  of  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse. 

Mr.  Ritchie  infosms  me  that  he  is  not  quite  ready  with  the  Report  as  to  the  supply  of  reading  matter  to  workhouses- 
It  will  probably  be  laid  before  Parliament  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Session. 

The  Examination  for  the  £300  Scholarship  in  Contemporary  History  has  been  fixed  for  January  17th,  in  the 
evening,  between  six  and  half-pist  seven.     The  extreme  variety  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  examination  has 
to  be  held,  renders  it  impcmsible  to  lay  down  a  cast-iron  rule  as  to  exact  day  and  hour.    Private  notice  was  sent  to  all 
competitors,  tiul  before  this  number  is  issued  all  arrangements  w^ill  be  complete.    The  result,  however,  cannot  be^ 
ublished  till  the  March  number. 
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SOME  CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH 


UR  caricatures  this  month  are  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  contest  in  Kilkenny.  They  are  rather 
disappointing,  for,  with  one  exception,  the  Irish 
cartoons  are  all  on  Mr.  Parnell's  side.  They 


■help  us,  however, 
better  to  ander- 
.st«iud   than  any 
oiumberof  columns 
of  letterpress  the 
kind    of  appeal 
which  Mr.  Pamell 
relied     upon  in 
his  last  desperate 
attempt    to  de- 
stroy the  unity  of 
the   party  whicli 
ihe  had  lead  almost 
'-to    the  verge  of 
^'ictory. 

United  Ireland 
•^*hanged  hands  in 
the  middle  of  the 
contest.  Tlie  last 
-cartoon  which  Mr. 
Bodkin  issued 
showed  Mr.  Par- 
nell  standing  ap- 
pealing to  Ireland 
4:o  follow  him  to 
joim    while  the 


THE  PARXELLrrE  EXPI.AXATIOX 

iC'nited  Ji  elatid^ 


rest  of  the  party,  under  the  flag  of  their  country,  are 
pointing  to  the  peaceful  attainment  of  their  national 
asijitions.  Mr.  Pamell,  having  possessed  himself  of  the 
artist  and  the  oflice,  promptly  issued  a  portrait  of  him- 
self as  the  cham- 
pion of  Irish  in- 
dependence stand- 
ing alone  beneath 
the  flag.  The 
next  week  they 
brought  out  a 
disgiticef  ul  car- ' 
toon  in  which 
Mr.  Davitt  was 
represented  as 
yielding  to  the 
temptation  of  a 
leenng  Albion 
who  dangled  in 
lier  hand  a  bag 
of  50,000  sove- 
reigns, while  Mr. 
Healy  peeps  fr^m 
the  door  of  the 
National  Liberal 
Club  to  see  the 
success  of  the 
fund  raised  to 
subsidise  agnostic 
jounials. 


OF  ACTION-  OF  MICHAEL  DAVITT. 

Crowbarred  Kilitiou.) 


PmcAt  •*  pick's"  solution  of  the  INDIAN  Qi'FTSTioN.  [New  Yoric. 

If  the  regular  Army  can't  handle  the  Hostiles,  let  us  send  ft  detachment  of  the  Salvation  Army  to  frighten  them  into  submission. 
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rnited  Ireland]  ikelaxd's  choice,   which  ?  [Before  Siippression. 
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IN  DARKEST  ENGLAND,  AND  THE  WAY  OUT 


A  REPORT  OF  PROGRESS,  WITH  CRITICISMS  AND  COMMENTS. 


I^Q^ENERAL  BOOTH  h%8  succeeded  in  raising  nearly 
I  HH  the  whole  of  his  £100,003,  an  achievement  whicn 
must  be  regarded  as  phenomenal  in  the  history 
of  British  philanthropy.  His  book  was  pub- 
lished in  the  midst  of  a  financial  crisis,  which  threatened 
the  city  with  wide-spread  ruin.  It  was  put  forward  on 
the  authority  of  a  smgle  min,  whose  authority  had  up  to 
that  time  been  rather  as  a  matter  for  raillery  than  as  a 
serious  factor  in  the  national  existence.  Notwithstanding 
all  drawbacks,  General  Booth  has  almost  raised  his 
£100,000,  and,  what  is  mu^h  more  important,  he  has 
quickened  the  conscience  of  Christendom,  roused  a  new 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  lapsed  and  the  lost,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  conferred  upon  the  community  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  widemng  its  horizon  and  com- 
pelling the  most  sluggish-minded  individuals  to  a  concep- 
tion of  agreat  scheme,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  faults,  is, 
nevertheless,  enormously  wider,  broader,  and  more  catholic 
than  anything  that  has  hitherto  been  before  the  public. 

For  a  time  ib  seemed  as  if  the  General  were  likely 
to  fall  under  the  woe  of  those  of  wh9m  all  men 
speak  well.  Fortunately  Professor  Huxley  came  to  the 
rescue,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Times  and  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
succeeded  in  saving  the  Salvation  Army  from  a  tempta- 
tion to  which,  from  its  very  novelty,  they  might  have 
succumbed.  The  mitraille  of  criticism  from  aggrieved 
philanthropists— many  of  whom  would  not  have  thanked 
General  Booth  six  months  ago  for  his  b3nediction,  but  are 
now  piteously  complaining  Because  he  omitted  to  accord 
thorn  the  praise  which  was  their  due— although  it  may 
have  revealed  joints  in  the  GeneraUs  armour,  has  not  done 
much  more  than  illustrate  how  little  there  is  in  the 
sliape  of  alternative  proposals  before  the  public.  The 
General  has  traversed  England  and  Scotland  as  if  they  were 
all  his  parish  ;  he  has  addressed  crowded  meetings  in  the 
centres  of  population,  everywhere  evoking  an  enthusiastic 
and  commanding  attention  for  which,  twelve  m:>nths  ago, 
he  would  have  prayed  in  vain.  Nor  is  it  only  in  Great 
Britain  that  the  scheme  has  attracted  enormous  atten- 
t'on ;  it  is  being  translated  into  Japanese  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Japanese  Government  in  this  country ;  the 
Procunitor  of  the  Holy  Syn-jd  in  Russia  has  read  it  with 
i:itense  interest,  and  the  book  has  formed  the  topic  of 
o  iger  discussion  in  the  salons  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  the 
c  )lonies  it  has  commanded  instant  attention  ;  and 
Mr.  Rhodes,  the  most  imperial  of  our  Colonial  Prime 
Ministers,  has  given  it  a  hearty  welcome.  Land  has  been 
offered  the  General  in  three  continents,  and  it  is  evident, 
despite  all  cavillers,  the  great  experiment  is  on  the  way 
to  be  fairly  tried.  Even  if  the  whole  scheme  were  to  bo 
stricken  with  paralysis  and  nothing  were  to  be  done  to 
carry  it  out,  its  mere  promulgation  would  deserve  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  most  hopeful  and  fertile  proposals 
of  the  century. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  on  the  eve  of  prcvctical 
operations  Mr.  Commissioner  Smith,  who  was  in  ctiarge  of 
the  social  wing,  should  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
abandon  his  post.  His  resignation  seems  to  have  been  due  to 


the  irritation  produced  by  the  friction  inevitable  under  the 
circumstances.  Frank  Smith  is  a  good  man,  but  sensitive 
and  nervous  to  a  degree.  He  had  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
independent  j  udgment  and  the  interests  of  the  Social  Wing 
against  the  pressure  of  the  instinct  of  authority  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  other  Departments,  which  are  always 
slow  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  new  growth. 
It  is  a  misfortune  that  he  was  not  of  a  tougher  and  more 
phlegmatic  temperament.  As  it  is,  the  strain  of  the  un- 
equal conflict  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  he  abandoned 
the  post,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  hold  to  the  last,  in  a  fashion 
which  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  extreme  nervous  and- 
physical  strain  to  which  he  has  been  exposed.  His  suc- 
cessor is  CommissionerCadman,  who  will  carry  on  the  work, 
we  hope,  with  all  the  efficiency  that  can  be  desired. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  DARKEST  ENGLAND. 

According  to  the  theory  favoured  by  those  who  are  eager 
to  clutch  at  every  stick  with  which  to  beat  the  General,  his 
*' Darkest  England"  scheme  is  not  his  scheme  at  all,  but 
Smith's  and  mine.  Smith  conceived  the  scheme  and  I  wrote 
the  book— so  the  story  runs— and  the  General  is  a  mere  man 
of  straw,  or  a  pupfxjt  in  the  hands  of  Frank  Smith  and  W.  T. 
Stead.  What  arrant  nonesense  all  this  is !  They  little  know 
the  General  who  indulge  in  such  speculation.  Everyone 
knows  perfectly  well  that  two  years  a!go,  nay,  even  one  year 
ago.  General  Booth  did  not  see  his  way  to  the  utilisation  of 
the  Salvation  Army  as  an  instrument  of  social  reform.  Smith 
wanted  it  to  be  so  employed  three  years  aijo.  So  did  many 
other  people.  it  is  one  thing 'to  press  for  action  and 

another  thing  to  know  how  and  when  to  act.  When  Smith 
was  in  America  attending  to  his  own  business,  the  Army, 
largely  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth,  was 
making  tentative  efforts  towards  social  work  by  tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  Slum  Brigade,  the  Food  Der>ot,  and  the  Night 
Shelter.  When  Smith  came  back  and  submitted  himself  to 
his  old  commanding  officer,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
social  wing,  and  while  there  he  developed  the  factory— the 
realisation  of  an  idea  first  mooted  at  an  officers'  council,  at 
which  Smith  was  not  present,  but  which  unquestionablv  he 
did  much  to  help  into  practical  sliape.  The  experience 
gained  by  the  social  wing  encouraged  the  General  to  take  a 
decided  ^tep  in  advance.  He  decided  upon  writing  "  In 
Darkest  England  "  and  propounding  the  way  out,  which  ha« 
since  attained  so  world-wide  a  fame.  As  a  general  in  com- 
mand of  an  army  cannot  stand  sentry  and  collect  forage  an<l 
work  in  the  trenches  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  directing? 
the  operations  of  the  campaign.  General  Booth  naturally  and 
properly  called  upon  all  those  under  his  command  to  render 
him  whatever  assistance  they  could  render  towards  making 
the  great  new  departure  a  success.  That  is  obvious  from  tlie 
structure  and  the  nature  of  tiie  book.  It  is  compf)sed  largely 
of  reports  drawn  up  by  officers  in  the  field.  Not  even  his 
worst  enemies  can  accuse  General  Booth  of  having  ever  pro- 
fessed to  have  personally  managed  a  Rescue  Home  or  to 
liave  served  in  the  Slum  Brigade.  Wlren  he  got  these  reports 
he  set  to  work  writing  his  book.  At  that  time  Mrs.  Booth  was 
dying ;  but  by  the  aid  of  diligent  dictating  and  laborious  writ- 
ing he  8uceee<led  in  pi-e|«ring  a  book  which  in  its  rough  state 
was  about  twice  or  thrice  the  size  of  **  In  Darkest  En^^'land,  * 
and  was  then  incomplete.  It  was  then  that  the  General 
asked  me  to  find  him  a  literary  hack  to  help  hun  to  lick  the 
huge  and  growing  mass  of  material  into  shape.    I  volunteered 
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as  hack.  I  served  as  scribe  temporarily  under  his  orders, 
and  I  succeeded  with  the  aid  of  three  zealous  and  competent 
stenographers,  in  getting  through  my  journeyman  work  up  to 
time.  But  it  revolts  me  to  hear  people  who  profess  to  be 
friends  of  mine  talking  as  if  the  help  which  I  was  proud  to 
render  to  General  Booth  in  any  way  detracts  from  his  claim 
to  be  considered  the  author  of  the  whole  scheme.  It  is  his 
scheme,  if  ever  a  scheme  was  any  man's,  and  although  many 
were  glad  to  help,  the  sole  responsibility  and  the  dominating 
mind  was  his,  and  his  alone.  The  idea  of  "  Darkest  England,'' 
like  the  title,  was  the  GreneraVs  own.  My  part — of  which  I 
•had  no  wish  to  speak,  and  would  not  now  say  a  word  were  it 
not  that  people  are  attaching  such  exaggerated  importance 
to  .  this  irrelevant  detail— was  strictly  subordinate  through- 
out. A  curious  little  incident  occurs  to  my  memory  as  I  write. 
I  had  objected  to  some  subsidiary  propossd  of  his  in  connection 
with  the  farm  colony,  and  said  I  really  cannot  have  this. 
It  is  preposterous."  The  General  turned  sharp  round  upon 
me.  "  Cannot  have  this !  pray,  and  what  do  you  mean  by 
yme  cannot  liave  this  ?  Is  it  your  book,  or  mine,  then,  that 
we  are  busy  with  ?  '*  "  General,'*  I  replied.  "  it  is  your  book. 
I  am  only  a  scribe  under  your  orders,  and  if  you  desire  to 
advocate,  let  us  say  polygamy,  I  \vill  obey  you  implicitly,  and 
put  the  cliapter  in  praise  of  polygamy  into  the  book.  Only 
before  allowing  any  such  deadly  heresy  to  appear,  I  claim,  as 
your  scribe,  full  right  of  expostulation  and  protest. He 
laughed,  and  the  work  went  on.  I  never  found  the  General 
inclined  to  enforce  his  famous  dictum,  **  Do  as  you  are  told, 
and  don't  argufy."  He  was  always  most  reasonable.  But 
then,  of  course,  from  childhood  lip,  I  have  been  taught  to 
know  when  to  obey. 

THE  general's  REPORT. 

There  are  so  man^  articles  in  the  magazines  on  General 
Booth's  book,  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give  even 
the  most  condensed  summary  of  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  various  writers.  The  first  place,  nowever,  must  be 
given  to  General  Booth  himself,  who  writes  in  All  the 
^orldf  which  comes  out  in  an  enlareed  shape  at  sixpence. 
It  contains  a  leading  article  by  the  General,  entitled  The 
Man  for  1891,"  ana  an  interview  with  the  Greneral,  in 
which  he  repHes  to  various  criticisms  which  have  been 
made  to  his  scheme.  He  says  that  the  generous  response 
which  his  scheme  has  met  with  has  compelled  him 
to  reconsider  it  in  all  its  details.  Its  pubhcation  has 
brought  him  the  opinions  of  a  host  of  students  of  the 
social  problem,  and  after  comparison  of  notes  with  them, 
has  confirmed  him  in  the  wisdom  and  feasibihty  of  his 
scheme,  and  built  up  a  confidence  more  firmly  than  ever 
as  to  the  fiilfilment  of  the  promise  which  he  has  made. 
The  crying  need  for  1891  is  for  men  and  women  also  who 
are  on  fire. 

Moderation  is  good  in  its  place,  and  so  is  prudence ,  but 
oh  ?  in  view  of  the  terrible  necessities  of  the  hour,  I  do  hope! 
and  pray  that  God  will  raise  up  some  blazing,  red-hot  men  . 
To  my  vision  all  things  appear  ready  for  a  wonderful  year. 
I  look  towards  it  with  the  profoundest  expectation  of  hope. 
To  me  it  appears  freighted  with  the  mightiest  opportunities. 
By  faith  I  see  spintual  and  moral  and  social  miracles 
wrought  during  its  progress,  equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  any 
of  the  past.  I  long:  after  it  with  strong  desire,  and  wait  for 
it  in  hope  and  faith  and  love,  as  I  think  I  have  never  waited 
for  a  year  before. 

In  the  interview,  which  is  published  under  the  title  of 
the  "  Cab-horse  Charter,"  the  General  expresses  himself 
more  in  detail.  He  had  received,  he  says,  £80,000  up  to 
December  12th.  Mr.  Watts  has  subscribed,  and  also  Mr. 
Herkomer ;  the  workmen  of  the  Great  Eastern  and  the 
Great  Northern  have  made  collections  among  themselves, 
and  the  Roman  Cathohc  clergy  and  people  have  shown 
him  much  sympathy.  His  meetings  throughout  the 
country  have  been  enthusiastic,  religious  and  Salvationist. 


I  want  every  town  in  the  kingdom  to  have  a  small  com- 
mittee who  shall  get  up  meetings  on  behalf  of  the  scheme* 
and  canvass  for  people  to  support  it  and  receive  subscriptions 
in  aid  of  it. 

I  do  not  despair  of  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  letting  me  have 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  yet  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  subject, 
for  people  would  probably  be  induced  to  come  there  who 
would  not  come  to  hear  me  in  churches  or  chapels  or  in 
Exeter  Hall.  To  me  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of 
the  affair  is  that  men  of  the  most  pronounced  sceptical  ten- 
dencies not  only  endorse  it,  but  endorse  it  because  there  is 
so  maph  religion  about  it. 

You  asked  just  now  why  the  Local  Boards  were  talking 
so  much  about  our  scheme.  We  propose  to  fit  it  into  the 
Poor  Law  system,  by  taking  all  the  able-bodied  paupers  off 
the  parish.  Even  now  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  the 
Way  of  the  entire  casual  ward  system  being  conducted  by 
us.  But  when  we  have  proved  our  competency  by  means  of 
the  stupendous  object  lesson  which  this  hundred  thousand 
pounds  will  enable  us  to  set  before  the  eyes  of  the  country, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  parochial  authorities  will  seek  to  gain 
the  end  they  have  in  view  by,  in  some  form  or  other,  adopting 
the  same  methods,  for  which  there  will  be  ample  funds  witli 
their  present  income.  When  the  money  is  obtained  and  the 
scheme  started,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  to  it  the  same  over- 
sight and  direction  that  I  do  to  the  other  branches  of  our 
enterprise.  There  will  be  plenty  of  people  to  work  the 
scheme.  I  reckon  I  have  any  amount  of  labour  lying  idle  — 
any  number  of  men  and  women,  holy  and  devoted,  and  longing 
Tor  work,  who  are  not  exactly  cut  out  for  field-officers,  but 
who  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  various  businesses  con- 
nected with  this  concern.  Columbia  Market  ?  The  decision 
as  to  whether  we  are'to  have  it  for  a  City  Colony  is  pending 
Mr.  Burdett-Cputts'  answer  from  America.  There's  a  contract 
for  £20,000,  for  the  alteration  of  the  Old  Street  Brewery, 
purchased  some  time  back,  waiting  for  this. 

THE  cardinal's  SUPPORT. 

After  the  General  the  Cardinal,  who  writes  in  the 
Paternoster  Bevieiv : — 

General  Boothls  effort,  not  as  a  religious  movement  but  as 
a  work  of  human  benevolence,  appears  to  the  Cardinal 
worthy  of  sympathy  and  support. 

1.  Because  it  is  a  work  of  what  is  called  "corporal 
mercy/'  distinct  from  all  spiritual  work.  In  giving  bread  to 
the  hungry,  clothing  to  the  naked,  and  shelter  to  the  home- 
less, we  all  can  and  ought  to  unite.  It  is  the  law  of  nature, 
which  is  the  law  of  God.  and  binds  us  all  under  pain  of  sin. 

2.  There  are  at  this  time  three  agencies  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  Poor  Law,  therefore,  does  "not  touch  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  had  rather  starve  than  break  up 
their  home  and  go  into  the  workhouse. 

The  second  agency  for  relief  is  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society.  It  does  great  good  to  many  worthy  cases.  But  it 
avowedly  rejects  the  unworthy.  It  is  precisely  the  unworthy 
that  General  Booth  chiefly  alms  at.  This  second  agency  is 
therefore,  by  its  own  limitation,  inadequate. 

In  London  alone  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  to  whoso 
miseries  these  and  all  other  agencies  combined  can  never 
reach.  The  vast  field  of  want  and  miser}'  and  crime  that 
exists  in  Loudon,  not  only  exists,  but  is  always  multiplying 
beyond  our  reach. 

3.  This  being  so,  who  that  cares  for  human  misery  and 
human  ruin  can  forbid  others  to  do  what  they  cannot  do 
themselves  ?  General  Booth  has  at  his  command  a  vast  or- 
ganisation of  devoted  men  and  wom^n  ready  to  go  and  wade 
in  the  midst  of  this  dead  sea  of  human  suffering.  And  it  is 
only  by  human  sympathy  and  human  voices  appealing,  face 
to  face,  with  these  outcast  and  ruined  souls  that  they  can 
be  won  back  again  to  human  life  and  to  the  law  of  God.  If 
General  Booth  can  gather  under  human  influence  and 
guidance  those  whom  all  our  other  agencies  for  good  have  not 
yet  reached,  who  shall  forbid  him  ?  If  General  Booth  can 
reclaim  this  no  man's  land  where  the  name  of  God  is  un- 
known, we  will  wish  him  in  reward  the  fulness  of  all  grace 
and  truth. 
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General  Booth's  work  is  both  like  'and  unlike  all  that 
has  hitherto  been  attempted.  Let  him  tiy  his  hand, 
and  if  he  fail,  let  others  do  better.  Above  all  it  is  intoler- 
able to  hinder  General  Booth  in  feeding  the  starving,  and 
reclaiming  the  criminal  of  this  day,  because  in  the  next 
generation  a  normal  state  of  capital  and  labour  may  provide 
employment  for  posterity.  In  the  meanwhile,  must  they 
starve  ? 

Again,  it  is  a  feeble  criticism  to  say  that  in  all  his  pro- 
posed work  there  is  nothing  new.  Old  needs  can  be  met  by 
old  remedies ;  bread  will  still  stay  hunger,  clothing  keep  out 
the  cold,  and  work  earn  wages.  If  the  scale  of  the  appli- 
cation be  adequate  the  work  is  done.  And  for  the  means  to 
make  these  remedies  adequate  he  is  now  appealing. 

Lastly,  we  may  hope  that  his  effort  will  quicken  the  zeal 
of  all  who  are  now  working  for  the  same  motives  and  for  the 
same  ends.  Their  hands  are  already  full,  and  their  means 
are  always  running  out.  If  a  good  providence  did  not  work 
with  them,  and  for  them,  they  wonld  soon  be  unable  to  go 
on.  But  help  comes  with  the  day.  If  they  are  not  able  to 
unite  in  the  works  of  others  ;  if  the  dictates  of  faith  and 
conscience  compel  them  to  work  alone  on  their  own  lines,  or 
within  their  own  sphere,  they  can  nevertheless  bid  God-speed 
to  all  who  in  good  faith  are  toiling  for  at  least  the  temporal 
good  of  our  outcast  people. 

WANTED,  A  CATHOUC  SALVATION  AltMY. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  articles  which  this  object 
has  called  forth  is  Francis  Tancred's  **  Catholics  in 
Darkest  England,"  which  appears  in  Merry  Eiujlaiul 
for  January.  For  Tancred  sounds  a  bugle  blast  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  ring  through  the  Catholic  ranks  not 
only  in  England  but  in  all  Catholic  Christendom.  After 
speaking  hichly  of  General  Booth  and  his  large,  daring, 
and  compreliensive  scheme,  he  points  out  that  it  will  of 
necessity  lead  Uj  the  proselytising  of  neglected  Catholics. 
He  therefore  cries  aloud  for  the  creation  of  a  Catholic 
Salvation  Army,  or  rather  for  the  utilisation  of  tlie 
Franciscans,  regulars  and  Tertiaries,  for  the  purpose  of 
social  salvation. 

Mother  of  street-preaching,  where  are  your  street- 
preachers?  To  gather  the  multitude  into  our  churches 
something  more  than  the  sound  of  a  bell  has  become 
necessary ;  let  us  go  forth  into  the  highways  and  byways  like 
the  Franciscan  Friars  of  old.  And  it  is  for  the  Friars  to  do 
it.  The  priest,  worn  almost  to  breaking  by  the  cares  of  his 
own  poor  parish,  has  no  strength  or  time  to  go  forth  among 
that  nomad  population  which  is  of  no  parish  and  of  all 
parishes.  Why  should  the  Franciscans  lie  behind  their  cari- 
catures ?  The'  scarf  and  scarlet  jersey  is  crying  in  street,  in 
slum-dwelling,  in  common  lodging-house,  such  God's  truth  as 
is  in  it  to  cry ;  where  is  the  brown  frock  and  the  cord  7 

But  in  addition  to  the  friars  under  the  banner  of  the 
Stigmata,  quartered  throughout  the  kingdom,  an  army  over 
13,000  strong,  following  the  barrack  routine  of  religious 
peace,  diligently  pipe-claying  its  spiritual  accoutrements, 
practising  what  that  other  Army  calls  "  knee-drill,"  turning 
out  for  periodical  inspection,  and  dreaming  of  no  conflict  at 
hand.  Sound  to  it  the  trumpet.  Sound  to  the  militia  of 
Assisi  that  the  enemy  is  about  them,  that  they  must  take  the 
lield ;  sound  to  the  Tertiaries  of  St.  Francis.  Yes,  the 
Franciscan  Tertiaries  are  this  array. 

In  whatever  town  there  was  a  Congregation  of  Tertiaries, 
they  would  endeavour  to  combine  for  the  establishment  of 
Shelters,  and  whatever,  in  the  process  of  development,  might 
ultimately  grow  out  of  them.  For  I  abstain  from  suggesting 
either  ultimate  development  or  initiatory  limits.  That  would 
be  for  organisers ;  I  have  only  endeavoured  to  indicate  the 
tools  which  seem  at  hand  for  such  organisers.  Around  these 
central  mouths  the  Tertiaries  would  stretch  their  tentacles 
through  alley  and  lane,  and  retract  them  with  their  forlorn 
prey.  It  is  in  this  latter  operation  particularly  that  we 
.should  find  the  advantage  of  the  many  poor  in  the  Order. 
"VVe  should  proceed  from  small  beginnings.     Only  let  us 


begin !  Nor  yet  let  it  be  said  that  the  organisation  indicated 
is  not  numerous  enough  for  such  a  work.  It  numbers,  on  a 
rough  calculation,  over  13,000  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Under  the  Capuchins  alone  there  are  4,300  Tertiaries 
(47  congregations);  the  Provincial  of  the  English  Fran- 
ciscan Recollects  (Upton)  has  under  him  about  170  con- 
gregations, with  an  average  attendance  at  each  congregation 
of  about  80;  while  the  Friars  of  Clevedon  (Somerset), 
Saltash  (Cornwall),  and  Ascot  (Berkshire)  have  under  their 
united  direction  seven  congregations,  with  a  total  of  about 
400  members.  Truly  an  army  which  may  do  much — 
if  it  will  mobilise  itself,  if  its  members  do  not  shrink  from 
the  self-denial,  the  hardship,  the  toils  of  the  field. 

Let  us,  then,  put  this  thin^  to  the  test,  in  God's  name. 

Amen,  and  amen !  The  article  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  illustrations  of  the  indirect  good  which 
General  Booth  has  done  that  has  yet  been  noticed. 

THE  CHUSCH  ARMY. 

In  Newbery  House  Magazine  there  is  a  symposium  on 
the  subject,  which  deals  with  the  matter  from  a  Church- 
man's point  of  view.  The  Bishop  of  Bedford  begins  by 
sajring  frankly : — 

I  object  so  strongly  to  the  teaching  and  the  practices  of 
the  Salvationists  that  I  must  hesitate  to  accept  or  commend 
any  scheme,  the  object  of  which  I  may  nevertheless  approve, 
if  the  scheme  is  to  be  worked  on  the  lines  of  the  Salvation 
Army. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann  says  that  he  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
General  Booth^s  scheme,  which  he  would  Uke  to  see 
carried  out  by  municipal  authorities.  He  believes  that 
there  are  70,000  men  in  London  alone  now  in  enforced 
idleness. 

We  thank  General  Booth  for  having  brought  the  subject 
vividly  before  the  public  ;  he  has  made  it  easier  for  us  who 
have  been  contending  for  the  principle  that  underlies  his 
scheme ;  whatever  is  imperfect  about  his  proposals  it  is  for 
us  to  improve  upon.  I  am  satisfied  that  notMng  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  trades  unionism  is  likely  to  result,  but 
that  it  will  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  London  organisa- 
tions in  a  valuable  direction. 

The  secretaries  of  the  Church  Army  say  that  they 

At  once  felt  that  the  promulgation  of  a  scheme  on  such 
vast  and  comprehensive  lines  must  inaugurate  a  new  epoch 
in  the  great  conflict  with  poverty,  idleness,  and  drink. 

Why  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket?  We  are 
prepared  to  establish  labour  homes  everywhere. 

Whenever,  as  in  many  parishes,  other  social  agencies  of 
different  kinds  are  already  at  work,  we  shall  aim  at  the 
parochial  union  of  such  agencies,  and  at  harmonious  action ; 
but  where,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  such  in  existence, 
we  should  ourselves  aim  at  planting  in  connection  with  the 
Labour  Home,  Labour  Registry,  Provident  Dispensary, 
Thrift  Agency.  Slum  Work,  Women's  Labour  Home,  Sales 
Room  for  the  Poor,  Rescue  Work,  and  improved  Casual 
Shelters. 

The  Vicar  of  Barking  thinks  that  the  scheme  will 
operate  disastrously  on  character  and  result  in  servility 
quickened  by  fanaticism. 

In  the  National  Revieio  Mrs.  Jeune  attacks  the  schems 
in  the  fashion  which  is  already  familiar  to  those  who  havCf 
read  her  letter  in  the  Times. 

A  FRENCH  GENERAL  BOOTH. 

One  of  the  best  articles  in  the  magazines  is  Mi-. 
Mavor's  in  the  Universal  Revieio,  who  writes  under  the 
title  of  the  "  New  Crusade."  While  admitting  that  there 
is  nothing  new  in  any  of  the  proposals  which  the  General 
makes,  and  devoting  a  considerable  portion  of  his  space 
to  point  out  the  very  delnite  relationship  between  his 
proposals  in  detail  and  those  already  partially  carried  into 
actual  practice  by  the  disciples  of  Fr6ddric  Le  Play,  Mr. 
Mavor  continues : — 
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General  Booth  makes  no  appeal  to  aathority,  other- 
wise he  might  have  fairly  appealed  to  the  writings 
of  Le  Play,  and  to  the  operatioDs  of  the  two  organi- 
sations which  have  been  formed  in  France  for  the 
execution  of  his  plans— Z««  i/nion$  de  la  Paix  SoeiaU 
juid  the  SoeUte  Internationale  eTJCconomie  Sociale.  Fr6d4ric 
lie  Play  was,  like  General  Booth,  a  stndent  of  the  socal 
problem  employing  mainly  laborious  inductive  methods.  His 
monogr^hs  of  workmen's  families  in  ail  parts  of  the  world 
form  a  perfect  mine  of  sociological  information.  His 
Organisation  da  Travail"  is  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
books  on  social  questions.  The  common  features  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  of  the  school  of  Le  Play  are 
t^e  leaning  towards  patriarchalism,  less  definite  in  the  case 
of  Le  Play  than  in  that  of  General  Biooth,  the  latent  perception 
of  the  unity  of  life,  and  the  necessity  for  careful  inductive 
study  of  ,the  problem.  The  social  teaching  of  Le  Play  has 
been  widely  accepted  by  a  large  section  of  devout  Catholics 
in  France,  and  now  they  are  carrying  on  a  crusade  through 
the  press  and  by  actual  experiment  on  lines  very  similar  u> 
those  proposed  by  General  Booth. 

But  although  one  man  has  proposed  one  method  and  . 
others  different  methods,  Mr.  Mavor  points  out  that — 

What  has  been  wanting  is  a  steady  and  masterful  grip  of 
the  whole,  with  executive  power  to  carry  out  all  the  pro- 
posed lines  of  action  on  a  large  scale.  If  the  self-sacrificing 
forces  of  the  Salvation  Army  can  supply  this  executive 
power,  we  may  be  about  to  make  a  tremendous  stride  in 
flocial  progress.  The  precise  origin  of  the  items  in  the  com- 
prehensive programme  is  thus  of  less  moment  than  the 
urgency  with  which  they  should  be  carried  out,  if  on 
inquiiy  they  appear  to  be  adequate  to  effect  what  is 
Aimed  at 

Mr.  Mavor  sums  up  in  the  following  fashion  : — 

1.  That  the  submerged  tenth  are  really  children,  and 
require  to  be  dealt  with,  if  at  all,  as  children. 

2.  That  society  does  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  existence 
of  this  mass  of  human  ill-doing  and  suffering. 

3.  That  along  with  concurrent  movements  in  social  pro- 
gress, this  scheme  does  offer  at  least  a  fair  prospect  of  saving 
a  large  part  of  the  existing  generation  ot  the  lapsed."* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten — 

1.  That  disciplinary  training  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
destroy  the  feeling  of  individual  responsibility. 

2.  That  the  guarantee  of  maintenancD  might  conceivably 
result  in  a  minimum  and  not  in  a  maximum  of  production, 
rendering  necessary  a  constant  and  extensive  subsidy. 

3.  That  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  pressure  of  the  in- 
crease of  population  upon  the  scheme  might  crush  it. 

4.  That  the  vast  problems  opened  up  by  the  disintegration 
of  the  wages  system  now  in  progress  are  not  solvable  for  the 
mass  of  the  people  by  any  such  scheme. 

Four  practical  suggestions  may  be  made  in  conclusion  : — 

1.  Instead  of  asking  subscriptions  either  to  a  capital  of 
£900.000  or  to  a  subsidy  of  £30,000,  it  might  be  practicable 
to  secure  g^uarantors  in  particular  districts  in  order  that  a 
sobsidy  should  be  forthcomicg  if  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
work  in  any  particular  district. 

2.  Since  subscriptions  are  being  asked  from  those  who  do 
not  accept  the  religious  platform  of  the  Salvation  Army,  a 
consultative  committee  might  be  formed  from  these  subscri- 
bers, not  for  the  purpose  of  hampering  the  administration  in 
small  details,  but  for  the  purpose  of  partly  relieving  the 
General  from  the  responsibility  attachins^  to  individual  initia- 
tion of  fresh  enterprises  of  moment,  besides  providing  for  the 
continuity  of  the  scheme. 


3.  That,  in  cases  where  the  operations  of  the  Army 
manifestly  relieved  the  poor-rates,  grants  should  be  applied 
for  from  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  if  necessary  and 
possible  Parliamentary  powers  for  obtaining  these  grants 
procured. 

4.  That  co-operation  with  existing  afifencies  be  sought,  in 
order  to  avoid  waste  of  resources  by  the  overlapping  of 
agencies. 

"BLACKWOOD." 

In  Blackwood  an  anonymous  writer  discusses  the 
question  under  the  title  of  The  Problem  of  the  Slums/' 
which  is  full  of  admk*ation  for  General  Booth  and  con- 
fidence in  his  project.    Blackwood  says : — 

Since  Robert  Owen's  time,  no  Englishman  has  come  for- 
ward with  such  a  bold  proposal,  promising  in  its  realisation 
— even  in  its  partial  success — so  widespread  and  beneficial 
results ;  and  the  courage  and  self-confidence  which  have 
made  General  Booth  stand  to  the  front,  are  qualities  that  will 
stand  him  in  good  stead  in  the  desperate  struggle  in  which 
he  proposes  to  engage.  He  may  go  down  in  the  conflict,  but 
the  world  will  even  then  be  the  gainer,  as  it  was  in  the  case 
of  Owen  before  him. 

After  explaining  the  General's  scheme  and  describing  a 
shelter,  it  says : — 

Here  then,  unquestionably,  is  a  ray  of  light  in  the  dark- 
ness. The  shelter"  has  all  the  merit  of  being  a  simple, 
practical,  and  really  intelligible  plan. 

It  demurs  to  the  number  of  his  side  shows,  fearing 
that  they  may  have  a  tendency  to  divert  attention  from 
the  cardmal  features  of  his  undertakinfi^.  It  oJ^jects  to 
the  poor  man's  lawyer  lest  it  should  become  a  black- 
mailing agency.  It  insists  strongly  upon  the  necessity  of 
oentermg  attention  upon 'throe  great  branches  of  the 
scheme —the  home  colony,  the  Surm  colony,  and  the 
colony  over  sea. 

The  objections  which  have  been  already  launched  against 
the  General's  scheme  are  for  the  most  part  fanciful  or  in- 
terested. We  have  already  described  it  as  partaking  a  good 
deal  of  the  nature  of  a  forlorn  hope  ;  bat  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  either  oppose  or  disoooiage  it.  Even  if  it  is 
doomed  to  failure — which  we  trust  may  not  be  the  case— it 
must  do  a  certain  amount  of  good  in  passinf^,  and  may  show 
the  way  in  which  a  more  successful  attack  can  be  led.  And 
if  we  reject  General  Booth's  offer,  who  is  there  to  volunteer 
to  take  nis  place  ?  If  they  succeed,  as  we  trust  they  will  do, 
no  higher  service  will  have  been  rendered  to  the  nation 
(luring  the  present  century.  If  they  fail,  we  shall  surely 
gather  some  valuable  social  lessons  from  them  for  future  use, 
as  we  have  done  from  the  wrecks  of  all  previous  undertakings 
of  the  same  description. 

In  the  Leisure  Hour  Mrs.  Mayo  devotes  her  paper  in 
"  Under  Discussion  "  series  to  "In  Darkest  England,  or  the 
Great  Proposal." 


IN  DARKEST  ENGLAND  "  AT  MUDIE'S. 
In  the  Dacember  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  I 
stated — on  authority  which  then  seemed  to  me  indisput- 
able—  that  Messrs.  Mudie  had  refused  to  put  **In 
Darkest  England"  into  circulation.  This,  I  have  since 
learned,  was  incorrect.  Messrs.  Mudie  have  taken  special 
pains  to  procure  the  book,  even  buying  it  from  the 
retail  trade  in  order  to  complete  their  orders.  They 
have  at  present  1,000  copies  in  circulation.  I  regret  to 
have  unwittingly  done  injustice  to  Mudie's — an  admirable 
institution,  which  has  done  for  the  world  of  books  what 
wants  to  be  done  for  magazines  and  lantern  slides. 
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PLBDOING  SECUBITIES. 

0GOOD  deal  of  attention  has  recently  been 
attracted  to  a  series  of  decisions  respecting  cases 
in  which  brokers  have,  without  the  authority 
of  their  clients,  pledged  the  chents*  securities. 
A  remarkable  discussion  on  the  subject  a  propos  to  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  very  recent  decision  of 
the  CJourt  of  Appeal  in  **  Simmons  v.  The  London 
Joint  Stock  Bank"  took  place  before  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  opinion  seemed  to  find 
favour  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in 
the  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  Factors'  Act  to  all 
"instruments  of  value,"  thus  making  all  persons  who 
innocently  deal  with  those  to  whom  such  instruments 
have  been  entrusted  perfectly  safe,  without  the  necessity 
of  inquiry  as  to  the  title. 

BANKING  WITH  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Attention  has  been  recently  directed  to  the  advantages 
of  practically  banking  with  insurance  companies,  and  at 
the  same  time  securing  the  benefit  of  a  policy  for  a  certain 
time.  The  modus  operandi  b  follows : — A  man  who  has 
some  money  to  invest  may  pay  it  as  a  single  premium. 
His  life  will  thus  be  insured  for  a  considerabfy  larger  sum 
than  the  amount  paid,  and  the  insurance  will  also  be 
increased  by  bonus  additions.  Should  he  desire  to  give 
up  his  policy  at  any  time,  he  can  always  draw  on  the 
company  for  a  larcer  amount 'than  he  has  paid.  The  plan, 
the  summary  of  wnich  has  here  been  ^ven,  is  adopted  in 
practice  by  one  of  the  oldest  insurance  societies, 
the  Equitable,  and  a  practical  illustration  of  it 
of  a  most  remarkable  character  may  also  be  cited. 
What  hterary  man  has  not  heard  with  feelings,  if  not  of 
envy,  yet  certainly  of  admiration,  of  the  celebrated 
cheque  for  £20,000  paid  to  Lord  Macaulay  on  a  single 
occasion  by  his  pubhshers,  on.  account  of  the  profit  of  his 
"  History  '  ?  This  mighty  cheque,  however,  sinks  into  com- 
parative insignificance  when  contrasted  with  one  of  the 
value  of  £116,000  which  has  been  in  recent  times  paid  over 
to  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  as  a 
premium  on  the  principle  above  stated,  by  a  well-known 
merchant  prince.  A  fac-simile  of  the  cheque  in  question 
has  been  published. 

ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT  COMING  INTO  OPERATION  ON 
JANUARY  1st,  1891. 

A  fact  of  ^eat  interest  to  those  concerned  with  legul 
matters  is  that  three  Acts  of  considerable  importance 
come  into  operation  on  January  Ist,  1891.  The  Partner- 
ship Act,  which  is,  when  regarded  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  jurist,  by  far  the  most  important  of  them,  codifies 
the  law  of  partnersliip,  with  some  amendments,  in  just 
fifty  sections.  What  is  a  partnership  ?  How  is  it  to  be 
defined  ?  This  is  a  point  on  whicn  legal  writers  have 
expended  a  vast  amount  of  learning  and  labour,  but  the 
riddle  is  now  authoritatively  solvS  by  the  Legislature. 
Partnership  is  now  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament 
as  '^the  relation  between  persons  carrying  on  a 
business  with  a  view  of  profit.''  The  chief  value 
of  the  new  Act  is  in  its  authoritative  state- 
ment of  the  law;  but  there  are  also  several  note- 
worthy changes.  Execution  can  now  never  issue  against 
any  partnership  property  unless  there  be  a  judgment 
against  the  firm.  The  law  is  also  now  settled  Siat  a 
majority  of  partners  can  decide  any  difference  "  arising 
as  to  ordinary  matters  connected  with  the  partnership. 
Important  changes  are  also  introduced  by  the  Companies' 
(Winding-up)  Act,  1890,  the  principal  being  that  the 
bankruptcy  practice  is  now  to  a  very  large  extent  brought 
into  the  winding-up  of  joint-stock  companies,  and  that 
large  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  the  County  Courts. 


A  third  Act  which  will  also  have  considerable  effect, 
and  which  came  into  operation  January  1st,  1891,  is  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  1890.  Marked  changes  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  law  as  to  composition  and  arrangements 
with  creditors,  and  the  provisions  as  to  debtors  obtaining 
their  discharge  are  of  a  much  more  stringent  character 
than  those  which  existed  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883. 

IS  THE  BANKRUPTCY  ACT,  1890,  RETROSPECTIVE? 

A  question  which  will  doubtless  be  of  veiy  con- 
siderable interest  to  a  large  number  of  persons  is 
discussed  in  the  Law  Gazette,  Does  the  new 
Bankruptcy  Act  apply  to  bankruptcies  and  arrange- 
ments with  creditors  which  have  not  been  ended 
on  January  1st,  1891,  or,  to  put  the  same  question  in 
pomewhat  more  technical  language,  does  it  apply  to 
pending  matters?  The  general  rule  is  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  alters  the  rights  of  parties  does  not 
apply  retrospectively  unless  the  intention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture that  it  shall  be  retrospective  is  plainly  expressed  or 
imphed.  In  the  present  case  the  clauses  of  the  new  Act 
come  into  operation  on  January  1st,  and  the  correspond- 
ing clauses  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  are  simply 
repealed,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  pending 
bankruptcies  and  arrangements  will,  as  from  January  1  st, 
1891,  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1890. 

APPEALS  FROM  COUNTY  COURTS. 

Two  questions  of  great  general  interest  with  regard  totho 
powers  of  County  Court  judges  have  recently  come  to  the 
front.  The  first  and  more  important,  which  alone  need  be  now 
considered,  is  what  power  has  a  County  Court  judge  to 
grant  a  new  trial  r  The  words  of  the  section  of  the 
County  Court  Act,  1888,  which  were  chara  cterised  by  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  as  ''most  emphatic,'*^ 
would  certoinly  seem  to  confer  an  absolute  and  wifettered 
discretion  upon  him.  They  provide  that  the  judg& 
of  a  County  Court  "  shall  in  every  case  whatever  have  the 
power  to  order  a  new  trial,  to  be  had  upon  such  terms  as- 
he  shall  think  reasonable."  In  one  case  which  came 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Lord  Justice  Fry  seems  to 
have  treated  it  as  perfectly  clear  that  a  County  Court 
judge  had  an  absolute  discretion  to  order  a  new  trial  ''  in 
every  case  whatever."  In  a  subsequent  case,  however,, 
which  came  before  a  Divisional  Court,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  laid  down  the  law  as  follows : — "  The  County 
Court  judge  must  be  bound  by  the  rules  laid  down  in 
this  Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeal,  as  to  granting  new 
trials,  and  one  of  these  rules  is  that  the  Court,  even  a 
superior  Court,  must  set  aside  a  verdict  simply  because 
the  judge  is  dissatisfied  with  the  verdict."  "  The  County 
Court  judge,"  added  another  of  the  judges,  "  has  asserted 
that  he  has  an  absolute  discretion.  He  is  wrong,  and  he 
must  be  content  with  a  less  elevated  authority,  and  grant 
new  trials  only  upon  sufficient  groimds."  There  will  thus 
pppear  to  be  a  direct  conflict  of  authority  upon  this  very 
important  subject,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  matter 
will  ere  long  be  fully  discussed  and  finally  settled  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal. 

BUSINESS  IN  THE  COURTS. 

The  Solicitors^  Journal  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Ust  of  witness  actions  in  the  Chancery  Division, 
which  numbered  448  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Michaelmas  sittings  and  has  since  increased  by  cases  set 
down  since  the  sittings  began,  has  been  reduced  by  only 
seventy-four.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  the 
present  strength  of  the  judicial  bench  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  deal  in  an  efficient  manner  with  the  business  which  is 
brought  before  it.  Thomas  Brett. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

ROYAL. 

Mbssbs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Baker  Street. 
The  Comte  de  Paris.    Head  and  shoulders.    Side  face. 

Taken  since  hi*  return  from  America. 
Philippe.  Due  d*0rleans.     Head  and  shoulders.  Full 

face,    striking  portrait  of  the  latest  Pretender. 
Princess  Helene  d'OrleanS.  Three-quarter  length.  Taken 

in  riding  habit  and  hat. 

POLITICAL. 
:^^E:3SBS.  Russell  and  Sons,  Bakeb  Street. 
Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.    Head  and  shoulders.    Side  face. 

G(Hxl  likeness  of  the  Irisli  leader. 

Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry.  Baker  Street. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart,  M.P.    Head  and  shoulders. 
Full  face. 

MKS3E3.  Guv  AND  CO.,  CORK,  IRELAND. 

Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  M.P.    Excellent  panel  portrait 
of  the  new  Member  for  Kilkeiiuy.    Vieie  frontispiece, 
MILITARY. 
Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Baker  Street. 
Lieutenant  General  de  Lysons.   Portrait  of  the  Con- 
stable of  the  Tower.   Head  and  shonlden).  Side  face.   In  uniform. 
Colonel  Macldnnon.    Fall  face.    In  uniform. 
Colonel  C.  E.  RusSeU.    Three-quarter  length.    Side  face. 
In  uniform. 

SOCIAL. 

Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Baker  StreetI 
Lady  Marriott.  Head.  Bust,  side  face,  in  walking  costume. 

Messrs.  Eluott  and  Fry. 
Miss  von  Finkelstein  (Mrs.  Montford).  Two  excellent 

likenesees  of  the  well-known  lady  lecturer  on  Bastern  life  and  customs. 
One  taken  in  modem  and  one  in*  Kasteni  costume. 

RELIGIOUS. 
Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Baker  Street. 
Bis  Grace  the  late  Archbishop  of  York.  Three-quarter 

length  portrait  of  tho  late  Dr.  Thomson.  Lawn  sleeves,  -^ide  face. 
The  late  Dean  Church.     Characteristic  portrait  of  the 

late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.   Three-quarter  lencrth.   Full  face. 
Archdeacon  Buchanan.   Head  and  shoulders.   Full  face. 
Canon  Creighton.    Head  and  shoulders.    Full  face. 

Canon  Gregory,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Head  and 

shoulders,  lull  face. 

LITERARY. 
Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  Esq.     Likeness  of  the 
••  Soldiers  Three,"  "Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills."  and 
of  Badalia  Herodsfoot."  Head  and  shoulders.   Side  face. 

W.  L.  Courtney,  Esq.    Excellent  portrait  of  the  editor  of 

Mu  rray's  Mngtuine.    Full  face. 

The  late  Charles  Marvin.  Full  length.  Full  face. 

London  Stereoscopic  Company,  Regent  Street. 
H.  W.   Massingham,  Esq.    Characteristic  likeness  of 

the  editor  of  the  .>t«r. 

The  Van  der  Wbyde  Light  Studies,  Regent  Street. 
Bill  Nye.    Portrait  of  the  famous  American  humourist. 
THEATRICAL. 
MessR'9.  Elliott  and  Fry. 
Miss  PaUiser.    Three-quarter  length.    Standing,  with  fan. 
The  ChevaUer  Seavel.    The  American  tenor  singing  in 

•*  La  Cisrale."  Vandyke  costume. 
Edward  Terry,  Esq.    *  Gay  Dog— regular  Jolliffe,"  as 
acting  *•  In  Chancery." 

Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Baker  Street. 
Miss  CoUette.    Three-quarter  length.  Full  face.  Walking 
costume. 

The  Van  der  Weyde  Light  Studies. 
Miss  EUen  Terry. 

Mrs.  Langtry.  The  Jersey  Lily  in  her  latest  rule,  «*  Cleo- 
Iiatra." 

"  OUR  CELEBRITIES." 
For  January.   28.  6d.   Published  by  Sampson  Low.   Pbotoirraphs  by 
Walery.    Edited  by  Perey  Notcutt.  Esq, 

"t^ASrillON  AND  SPORT.'* 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Messrs.  Boning  and  Small,  22,  Baker  Street,  W. 
The  Late  Baron  Huddleston.   Head  and  shoulders.  Full 

faee.  Plathiotvpe. 

Sir  Henry  Cotton.  Characteristic  likeness  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  of  Appesd.  Head  and  shoulders.  Full  face.  ?latino< 
type. 
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CHARACTER  SKETCH:  JANUARY. 


DEAN  CHURCH. 


WITH-  SEVERAL  LETTERS  FROM  THE  DEAN,  CANON  LIDDON,  AND  DEAN  STANLEY. 


[IGHTEEN   HUNDRED    AND    NINETY  was 
cruel  and  remorseless  to  the  last.    Seldom  has 
one  twelvemonth  been  so  fatal.    A  year  ago  the 
Church  of  England  counted  Lightfoot  among  her 
bishops,  Liddon  among  her  preachers,  and  Dr.  Church  as 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
while  Newman,  the 
greatest  among  her 
spiritual  children, 
was  still  living,  al- 
though he  had  wan- 
dered into  another 
fold.     Now  Dr. 
Westcott  sits  in  the 
see  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
a  stranger  occupies 
the  pulpit  of  Lid- 
don,  Newman  has 
been   gathered  to 
his     fathers,  and 
St.  Paul's  has 
a   new  Dean. 
Of  the  four.  Dean 
Church,  the  latest 
taken,  was  perhaps 
the    most  lovable 
and  the  best,  al- 
though to  the  great 
public  he  was  pro- 
bably   the  least, 
known.      Of  the 
hundreds  and  thou- 
sands whose  restless 
feet  hurry  morning 
and  night  past  the 
Deanery,  there  were 
comparatively  few 
who  knew  wliat 
rare  and  priceless 
treasure  of  human 
worth  lay  there 
concealed.  Nay, 
even  of  the  thou- 
sand worshippers  in 
the    Cathedral  to 
whom  the  tall  figure 
of  the    Dean,  for 
he  was  tall  despite 
the  stooping  shoul- 
ders, was  familiar, 
but  few  there  were 
who  knew  him  as 
he  was.    Like  the  violet,  the  subtle  fragrance  of  his  pre- 
sence gladdened  many  whose  eye  never  pierced  tlie  se- 
cluded retreat  in  which  that  spiritual  effluence  had  it« 
source.    But  Mr.  Gla^lstone  knew  him  and,  if  he  could 
have   had   his  way,    he   would   have  seated  him  on 
the  throne  of   St.  Anselm,   deeming  tliat  for  once, 
in  these  later  times,  the  English  Church  should  have 
a  primate  whose  primacy  was  other  than  titular  and 
administrative.     And  none  of  those  who  knew  hmi 
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as  Mr.  Gladstone  knew  him,  ever  hesitated  a  momexifc 
in  their  recognition  of  the  justice  of  his  choice.  Rut 
such  an  appointment  would  have  been  too  ideal  for 
this  mundane  sphere,  and  Dr.  Church  died,  as  he  liad 
lived,  merely  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

Dean  Church  was- 
more  than  an  eccle- 
siastic and  more  tlian 
an  Anglican.  He  was- 
aman  and  an  English- 
man— a  man  who  was^ 
one  -  half  woman, 
tremulously    s  e  n  s  i  - 
tive,  exquisitely  re- 
fined, and  nobly  sym- 
pathetic.    Yet  hi» 
womanhood  was  but 
the  grace  of  a  man- 
hood  fearless,  and 
strong  with  a  strength 
and  a  power  for  the 
like  of  which  we  look 
in  vain  among  Yna- 
contem  po  r  a  ries. 
Among  laymen  his 
nearest  counterpart 
was  Lord  Carnarvon 
— another,    alas,  of 
the  victims  of  that 
fatal  year.    They  re- 
sembled each  other  in 
many    things,  al- 
though their  paths- 
lay  far  apart.  They 
sliaredthe  same  devo- 
tion t<:»  their  Church, 
and  they  were  lx>th  to 
a    singular  degree 
possessed  by  the  pas- 
sion of  patriotic  l«)ve 
of  their  country.  But 
of  the  two,  the  Dean 
possessed  the  more 
serene    faith.  At 
times,  notalily,  as  I 
shall   show,  during 
the  dark  and  dismal 
hour     of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  ascen- 
dency,   the  Dean's 
heart  almost  failed 
him   in  shuddering 
horror  of  what  seemefl  the  unloosing  of  the  Divine  ven- 
geance, but,  on  tlie  whole,  amid  all  the  commotions  of 
these  days,  he  faceii  the  future  with  a  lofty  faith  and  a 
serene  confidence.    Lord  Carnar\^on  by  temperament  was 
more  tempted  by  pessimism.    The  trend  of  events  in 
these  democratic  days  seemed  too  often  to  him  to  be  ever 
downwards.    Dean  Church,  although  grieving  over  many 
things,  ever  saw  the  light  beyond. 

In  this  respect  I  must  place  hiinTii«Jw  JtMi^either  of 
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the  other  eminent  Churchmen  whom  I  knew,  Dean  Stanley 
and  Canon  Liddon.  Wliether  it  was  his  Quaker  ancestry 
or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  there  was  about  him  a  spirituality 
of  calm  the  others  lacked.  Dean  Stanley  was  in  the 
Church,  but  not  of  it.  Canon  Liddon  was  in  the  Church 
so  much  as  hardly  to  be  anything  out  of  it.  Dean  Church 
was  in  the  Church  and  of  the  Church,  but  I  always  felt 
him  to  have  a  wider  sympathy  and  a  broader  range  than 
Dean  Stanley,  while  he  haid  a  certain  wistful,  quiet 
confidence  in  the  Power  that  overrules  both  the  Church 
and  the  world,  which  Canon  Liddon  lacked.  He 
was  more  contemplative,  more  of  a  scholar  and  less 
of  a  combatant,  than  either  of  the  others.  Yet  he 
was  not  in  the  least  degree  a  recluse.  He  was 
a  statesman,  as  Dean  Stanley  was  a  courtier,  and 
he  never  hesitated  to  strike  a  blow  with  the  foremost 
when  occasion  demanded  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  he  always  hesitated  but  he' 
never  flinched.  With  more  than  the  shrinking  modesty 
of  a  woman,  he  drew  back  as  unworthy  and  incapable  of 
the  great  trust.  **  Oh,  Lord  God  !  behold,  I  cannot  speak  ; 
I  am  a  child,"  was  with  him,  as  with  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
the  first  and  most  natural  cry  of  his  heart.  But  when 
the  command  was  unmistakable,  he  spoke  and  feared  not. 
No  one  ever  said  more  sincerely  Nolo  episcopari.  When 
the  Deanery  was  offered  him  he  refused  it.  It  was  only 
the  imperious  pressure  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  will  and  his 
overmastering  persuasiveness  that  brought  him  from 
the  quiet  Somersetshire  parish  where  he  was  in- 
terned and  set  him  to  the  task,  in  which  he  acquitted 
himself  so  admirably,  of  revivifying  the  Cathedral  of 
8t.  Paul's.  He  was  like  Lord  Carnarvon  also,  in  shrink- 
ing from  taking  a  single  step  beyond  the  area  within 
which  he  felt  himself  clearly  called  to  act.  Inside  that 
boundary  no  one  could  be  more  bold,  but  beyond  it,  where 
there  was  no  clear  and  unmistakable  Duty  to  compel  him, 
he  seemed  to  be  almost  timid.  There  was  no  lack  of  de- 
cision in  tho  young  Proctor  who,  when  only  29,  vetoed 
the  condenmati«>n  which  Oxford  Convocation  pronounced 
on  Ward's  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church."  j3ut  he  was 
an  eminently  sober,  cautious,  sane,  cool-headed  man. 

**  Dean  Church,"  said  Mr.  Morley  once  to  me,  '*  is  the 
consummate  flower  of  the  Christian  culture  of  the 
England  that  is  passing  away.  We  shall  never  look  upon 
his  like  again.  The  conditions  have  disappeared  which 
alone  rendered  po8sil)le  the  production  of  so  perfect  a 
specimen  of  a  gentleman,  a  Churchman,  and  a  scholar. 
He  is  the  finest  and  the  last  type  of  the  Oxford  of  the 
past.  Our  universities,  with  their  examinations  and 
their  modem  spirit,  l)ear  other  fruit."  But  Dean  Church 
was  the  product  of  more  than  Anglican  influences. 
There  was  something  about  him  almost  as  Italian  as 
English.  Half  at  least  of  his  early  associations  were 
in  the  Latin  countries,  where  his  father  lived,  and 
as  a  boy  his  imagination  was  domiciled  in  Greece,  where 
his  uncle,  in  the  War  of  Independence,  revived  somewhat 
of  the  glories  of  ancient  Hellas.  There  was  a  faint 
undefinable  something  about  the  eminent  Clmrchmen 
whom  I  met  in  tho  Vatican  that  reminded  me  of  him, 
and  still  more  did  •*  John  Inglesant,"  with  his  mysticism 
and  his  pictures  of  Italy,  remind  me  of  the  scene  in  the 
Deanery  on  New  Year's  Eve,  when  the  choir  boys  sang 
Christmas  carols,  and  the  Dean  entertained  his  elder 
guests  with  an  unfailing  fund  of  genial  humour  and  plea- 
sant and  sagacious  converse. 

How  miserably  inadequate  are  these  wretched  lines 
to  recall  that  most  lovable  and  admirable  of  men  I 
Never  was  anyone  kinder  to  me — no,  not  even  Cardinal 
Manning  himself— than  Dean  Church,  whose  friendship 
indeed  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  my  treasures  many 


years  before  I  ever  found  my  way  to  the  Archbishop's 
house  at  Westminster.  My  first  acquaintance  with  the 
Dean  spmng,  like  almost  everything  else  in  my  jour- 
nalistic career,  from  the  part  which  I  took  in  the  great 
national  protest  against  the  Turkish  Alliance  in  1876. 
The  first  letter  I  ever  received  from  him  now  lies  before 
me.  It  began  with  a  reproof,  not  perhaps  altogether 
undeserved.  I  was  then  editing  the  Northern  Echo^  in  the 
full  fervour  of  the  first  great  agitation  in  which  I  had 
been  privileged  to  bear  a  part.  The  Russians  were  still 
lying  in  their  trenches  before  uncaptured  Plevna.  The 
war,  which  might  have  been  prevented  had  Lord 
Beaconsfield  not  paralysed  Lord  Salisbury,  was  filling 
Bulgaria  with  dead,  and  our  Liberal  England  brooded  the 
ever-present  horror  as  of  a  nightmare  of  a  possible  in- 
tervention by  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  behalf  of  the  Turks. 
In  my  paper  of  Wednesday,  November  1 4, 1877 — ^the  same 
issue,  by  the  by,  in  which  I  published  the  first  letter 
from  Madame  NovikoflT  which  ever  appeared  in  the 
English  press — I  had  written  a  leader  on  Church  and 
Dissent  and  the  Eastern  Question,"  couched  in  terms 
not,  perhaps,  unnatural  to  one  bom  and  bred  in  an 
atmosphere  of  militant  anti-State  Churchism,  but  which, 
quite  as  natui-ally,  must  have  grated  horribly  upon  the 
sensitive  ear  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.* 


*  Here  are  some  passages  from  the  article,  which  it  is 
necessarj'  to  reproduce  for  the  due  understanding  of  the  cor- 
respondence that  followed : — "  I  am  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,"  said  Mr,  Gladstone  at  Holyhead  on  Monday. 
'*  I  am  a  decided  and  convinced  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  I  have  been  there  all  my  life,  and  there  I  trust  I 
shall  die.  But  that  will  not  prevent  me  from  bearing  an 
emphatic  testimony  to  this :  that  the  cause  of  justice,  the 
cause  of  humanity,  of  mercy,  of  right,  of  truth  for  many 
millions  of  God's  creatures  in  the  East  of  Europe,  has  found 
its  best,  its  most  consistent,  and  its  almost  unanimous  sup- 
porters in  the  Nonconformist  Chmches  of  the  land."  We 
can  understand  and  sympathise  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  disap- 
pointment. Eighteen  months .  ago  we  believed  we  saw 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Established 
Churcli  the  awakening  of  a  genuine  human  sympathy, 
of  a  disinterested  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  beneath  the 
cerements  of  ecclesiasticism  and  the  trappings  of  the 
Establishment.  The  Church  of  England  at  last  appeared 
as  if  it  were  about  to  take  the  lead  in  the  great  awakening  of 
the  national  conscience,  and  make  herself  really  the  exponent 
of  all  that  was  noblest  and  best  in  the  national  heart.  Had 
the  Church  of  England  been  true  to  her  Divine  Founder  at 
that  crisis  of  the  history  of  the  world,  the  success  of  the 
Liberation  iSociety,  if  ever  it  did  succeed,  must  have  been 
postponed  for  many  generations.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as 
though  she  would  be  true.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishops  of  Manchester  and  Exeter,  Dean  Stanley,  Canon 
Liddon,  and  Dean  Church  assured  us  that  the  great  body  of 
the  clergy  were  at  one  with  them  on  this  question.  Silently 
proclaiming  a  "  truce  of  God  "  upon  the  much  debated  ques- 
tion of  C'hurch  and  State,  we  applied  ourselves  diligently  to 
cement  the  alliance  between  the  Church  and  the  people  in  the 
new  crusade.  Once  the  militant  organ  of  aggressive  Libera- 
tionism, we  have  sedulously  refrained  from  any  but  imavoid- 
able  references  to  the  State  Church.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Turk  was  worth  purchasing  even  by  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the 
State  Chnrch;  ttie  crusade  against  the  Establishment  was 
postponed  indefinitely  in  favour  of  the  crusade  against 
the  Sultan.  But  the  temporary  reconciliation  was  but 
evanescent.  The  ruling  principle  of  the  English  Church 
asserted  itself  as  soon  as  the  first  burst  of  horror  had 
spent  itself,  and  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  became  passive 
supporters  of  the  iniquity  against  which  they  had  eagerly 
protested.  Some  of  them  even  spoke  and  preached 
against  the  cause  of  emancipation,  and  it  speedily  became 
evident  that,  even  on  a  question  onj^rhich  evervthing  was 
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Dean  Church  wrote  me  .as  follows  : — 

The  Deanery,  Sfc.  Paul's, 

November  16th,  1887. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  begin  my  correspondence  with  a  friend 
•of  Mr.  Freeman  and  of  Mdme.  de  Novikoflf,  who  have  told 
me  so  much  about  you,  with  an  expression  of  regret  at 
your  leader  of  Wednesday. 

**  I  wish  as  much  as  you  do  that  more  of  the  clergy  felt 
as  we  do  about  things  in  the  East.  So  do  I  also  wish 
that  more  of  the  L'beral  pirty,  more  of  those  who  are 
no  lovers  of  the  clergy  in  political  matters,  were  on  what 
ought  to  ba  the  side  of  all  Liberals.  But  the  clergy  are 
cross-divided  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Liberals, 
and  for  much  the  same  reasons.  TJiey  think — utterly 
wrongly,  I  think,  but  I  doubt  not  honestly — that  Russia 
will  be  as  hostile  to  good  government  as  the  Turks. 
This  is  ignorance  ;  but  ignoranco,  though  most  lamentable, 
is  certainly  not  confined  to  the  clergy.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  tlie  mo^t  important  orgvn  of  tlie  clergy,  the 
London  Gxmrdktit,,  has  been  all  day  clear  and  strong  on 
the  right  side. 

**  I  wish  1  could  persuade  all  honest  advocates  of  a  policy 
which,  though  it  would  destroy  all  that  I  hold  dear,  I  can 
yet  quite  understand,  how  iiopsless  they  make  all  reason- 
iable  discussion  by  inability  to  do  justice  to  their  opponents. 
Of  course  it  is  always  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  the 
•clergy  are  often  as  little  able  to  do  it  as  any  one.  But 
you  must  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  never  yet  came 
4icros8  an  advocate  of  your  views  as  to  the  Church  who 
seemed  to  care  or  to  wish  to  put  himself  fairly  in  posses- 
sion of  his  opponents'  ground,  or  attempted  to  give 
them  credit  for  what,  if  he  sought,  he  would  certainly 
tind.  Such  a  sentence  as  your  leader's,  about  the  50,000 
Easterns  who  wpuld  be  alive  now  if  there  had  not  been 
•an  Established  Church,  is  one  of  those  rhetorical  ex- 
travagances which,  at  this  time  of  day,  and  in  a  paper 
like  yours,  make  one  throw  up  one's  hand  in  despair. 
It  is  the  sort  of  rhetoric  which  unbelievers  use  against 
'Christianity  itself. 

**  There  are  great  issues  before  us  in  the  approaching 

calculated  to  assist  them  in  breaking  with  the  foul  tradition 
of  an  evil  past,  they  were  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  cause 
•of  freedom  and  of  right.  The  dream  of  a  really  National 
Church,  the  exponent  of  the  deepest  moral  and  spiritual 
impulses  of  the  national  heart,  fade<l  away,  and  in  its  place 
there  remained  but  the  old  organisation  for  the  culture  of 
ecclesiastical  arrogance  and  the  obstruction  of  political 
proprress.  This  lamentable  apostasy  of  the  clergy  when  the 
■question  ceasing  to  be  emotional  became  political,  or  in  other 
words  practical,  will  strike  different  temperaments  in  different 
ways.  To  the  j>olitician  pure  and  simple,  who  is  neither 
Puritan  nor  atheist,  the  spectacle  presented  is  a  most 
instructive  one.  Fifty  thor»sand  men  are  lying  dead  in 
the  East  at  this  hour  who  would  have  been  living  if 
there  had  been  no  Established  Church.  At  a  great  crisis 
in  the  history  of  humanity,  the  influences  of  reaction, 
uccuniulating  for  centuries  in  .a  politico-eccle.^iastical  institu- 
tion, have  warped  the  generous  impulse  of  the  Enjrlish 
ht'urt,  and  silenced  the  still  small  voice  of  the  Christian 
ri)!wt"icnce.  As  a  consc  jucnce  we  have  this  war,  which  is 
but  one  among  the  many  evils  resultant  from  the  cstablish- 
mcj.t  in  every  parish  of  a  centre  of  resistance  to  political 
nrogre-i'S  an<l  of  opposition  to  the  (lovelopuiout  of  our  race. 


contest  as  to  the  Church  in  this  country,  issues  quite  as 
serious  to  the  country,  and  to  religion,  as  to  the  Church. 
For  God's  sake  let  us  keep  ourselves  as  cool  as  we  can, 
unless  we  want  reason  and  justice  to  bo  shipwrecked  ! 
Yours  faithfully, 

**R.  \V.  Church." 

Curiously  enough,  the  same  day  the  other  Dean  was  also 
writing  me  in  reply  to  the  same  article,  although  in  a 
very  diflferent  strain.  For  Dean  Stanley  was  one  of  those 
wlio,  as  it  seemed  to  me  in  1878,  had  gone  with  the 
multitude  to  do  evil.  Two  years  before,  when  all 
England  was  thrilling  with  indignation  against  the  Turk, 
he  had  written  me  the  following  letter  at  a  moment  when 
he  was  not  far  below  the  high  watermark  of  the  highest 
atrocitarian  fervour  : — 

"Deanery,  Westminster, 

September  6th,  1876 

**Dear  Sir,— Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  me 
here.  It  is  a  sincere  gratification  to  me  to  feel  that  my 
northern  countrymen  take  so  kindly  an  interest  in  ray 
utterances  and  that  I  have  in  any  way  expressed  their 
own  sentiments. 

**Tlie  question  of  appointinga  general  day  of  intercession 
is  open  to  so  many  considerations,  that  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  quite  impossible  to  give  the  requisite  sanction  to  it. 
But  you  may  rest  assured  that  if  it  is  not  adopted  it  will 
not  be  from  any  lukewarmncss  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
or  from  any  ignorance  or  indifference  as  to  the  desire 
expressed  in  your  letter. 

*'  So  far  as  my  experienca  is  concerned,  I  am  much  sur- 
prised that  any  one  should  imagine  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  have  been  apathetic  in  the  matter. 
The  most  popular  and  prominent  of  the  English  Bishops 
(Manchester)  spoke  not  long  before  the  general  en- 
thusiasm had  been  stirred,  and  has  continued  to  testify 
in  the  same  sense  ever  since.  And  I  am  much  more  in- 
clined to  attach  importance  to  the  opinion  of  eminent 
and  well-informed  persons  in  his  position  than  to  the 
expressions  of  meetings  and  synods  of  the  clergy  in  their 
collective  capacity,  when  the  less  informed  and  less  en- 
lightened generally  prevail  over  the  more  highly  educated 
and  intelligent  and  charitable.  But  it  so  happens  that 
even  agamst  the  mora  prejudiced  of  the  clergy,  their 
theological  leaning  towards  the  Eastern  Church  has  drawn 
them  with  over-exaggerated  partiality  towards  the  suffer- 
ing Christians  of  the  East,  and  there  are  probably  very 
few  pulpits  in  England  in  which  there  have  not  been 
sentiments  of  indignation  expressed  more  vehement  than 
in  any  other  quarter. 

**It  is  very  encouraging  to  see  that  the  masses  of  English 
are  stirred  with  a  spirit  of  entliusi«\sm  on  behalf  of  distant 
races,  and  of  wrongs  not  their  own.  But  it  is  somewhat 
discouraging  to  see  attempts  made  to  raise  political 
capital  out  of  a  question  on  which  John  Bright  and  Lord 
Derby  expressed  tliemselves  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
each  other's  views.  And  it  was  in  the  hope  of  redeeming 
so  noble  a  sentiment  from  so  base  a  use  that  I  ventured 
to  make  the  st<vtement,  of  which  you  saw  the  report  in 
the  newspapers. 
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**  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  Church  of  England,  like 
every  other  institution,  fails  to  fulfil  adequately  its  ideal  ; 
but  this  renders  it  not  the  less  important  to  hold  up  that 
ideal  before  the  public  eye  ;  and  as  you  are  kind  enough 
to  speak  so  generously  of  your  regard  for  myself,  I  will 
venture  to  add  that  the  overthrow  of  the  National  Church, 
whatever  may  be  its  other  results,  would  certainly  issue 
in  the  silencing  of  my  voice  in  the  pulpits  of  this 
country. 

'*Once  more 
thanking  you  for 
the  interest  which 
you  have  taken  in 
my  few  expres- 
sions on  behalf  of 
what  seemed  to 
me  the  cause  of 
truth  and  justice, 
And  asking  you  to 
forgive  the  free- 
dom with  which  I 
have  ventured  to 
address  a  stranger. 
—  I  am,  yours 
faithfully, 
*'A.P.  Stanley." 

But  now,  in 
1877,  the  ques- 
tion having,  as  I 
had  phrased  it, 
passed  out  of  the 
emotional  into  the 
political,  or  rather 
the  practical  stage, 
Dean  Stanley  was 
on  tlie  side  of  the 
Turk.  He  wrote 
as  follows  in  vin- 
dication of  wliat  I 
had  described  as 
liis  apostasy : — 

**  London, 
Nov.  15th,  1877. 

*'  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  de- 
nounce the  Rus- 
sians, or  who  love 
thcTiurks.  I  have 
every  reason  for 
admiring  the 
energy,  the  pat- 
riotism, the  phil- 
anthropy, and  the 
fascinati(m  of  the  Russian  Government  and  nation.  I 
think  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  Empire  would 
be  an  event  perhaps  inevitable,  and  also  in  all  probability 
a  benefit  to  humanity  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  so  far  to  forfeit  my  inborn  feelings  as  an 
Englishman  as  not  to  respect  a  nation  fighting  for  Us 
independence,  nay,  for  its  very  existence,  aj^ainst  an 
invading  army  in  a  cause  which  is  not  rendered  the  less 
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holy  for  the  combatants  because  they  are  of  a  different 
religion  from  ourselves,  and  because  their  civilisation  and 
policy  are  far  below  our  own.  Nor  can  I  overlook  the 
gravity  of  the  task  which  any  nation  will  undertake  wha 
shall  endeavour  to  mediate  between  the  contending  Chris- 
tian races,  which  for  the  most  part,  however  much  they* 
detest  the  Turkish  rule,  prefer  it  to  the  supremacy  of  one 
of  their  own  rivals. 

**The  Greeks,  who  fought  against  ths  Persians  at 

Marathon,  were  of 
a  creed  inferior  in' 
purity  and  sub- 
limity to  that  of 
those  whbm  they 
resisted ;  the* 
Swiss  who  con- 
tended against  the 
Austrians  at  Sem- 
pach  have  not 
shown  themselves,, 
as  a  general  rule, 
superior  to  the 
noble  German' 
race  whom  they 
then  successfully 
opposed.  The 
Saxons  who 
fought  at  Hast- 
ings were  of  far 
lower  intelligence 
than  their  Norman 
conquerors.  Yet 
in  each  of  these 
cases  there  is  not 
an  English  heart 
which  does  not 
glow  with  enthu- 
siasm for  the 
invaded  rather ' 
than  for  the  in- 
vading party. 

**What  1  have 
said  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  there 
are  other  causes 
to  account  for  the 
mixed  attitude  of 
the  English  clergy 
than  tlie  servile 
adherenc3  to  the 
existing  order  of 
things.  In  the  mingled  and  complex  flow  of  human 
motives,  especially  in  r,  mixed  country  like  England,, 
it  is  impossible  but  that  secondary  influences  should 
be  intertwined  with  the  primary  Civuses  of  political 
uction. 

*'  The  Nonconformists  are  not  altogether  free  from  the 
suspicion  that,  in  the  ardour  with  which  they  have  taken 
to  their  bosom  the  once  hatefiU  Churches  of 'the  East, 
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they  have  been  sustained  by  the  hope  that  the  High 
Church  leader  of  the  recent  agitation  may  help  them  to 
destroy  what  has  to  some  of  them  become  the  hateful 
Church  of  England. 

''It  is  possible  that  some  Liberals  may  hesitate  to 
encourage  a  movement  which  might  bring  into  power 
a  leader  who,  without  any  conviction  of  his  own  on  the 
subject,  would  sacrifice,  for  the  sake  of  reuniting  his 
party,  the  most  free  and  liberal  of  all  Scotch 
ecclesiastical  institutions ;  or  a  leader  who,  for  many 
years  was,  and  probably  is  still,  the  most  strenuous 
opponent  of  what,  in  the  eyes  of  true  Liberals,  are 
the  reforms  most  essential  to  the  expansion  and  the 
improvement  of  the  National  Church.  But  on  these 
side  issues  I  do  not  enter.  It  in  enough  if  I  can  show 
that  the  Eastern  Question  is  not  so  simple  as  it  some- 
times seems  to  be,  and  that  such  thoughts  as  I  can  put 
l)efore  you  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  sincere  con- 
victions of  one  who  is,  and  has  been  for  long  years,  a 
staunch  friend  of  the  Nonconformists,  and,  above  all,  a 
Liberal  English  Churchman." 

Dean  Stanley's  letter  to  a  Nonconformist  seems  not  so 
much  a  vindication  as  a  frank  admission  that  the  free- 
dom of  Bulgaria — nay,  even  the  peace  of  Europe — was  in 
inmiinent  danger  of  being  sacrified  to  the  anxiety  of  State 
Churchmen  to  maintain  the  Establishment. 

I  may  add  here  Canon  Liddon's  letter  in  reply  to  the 
same  article : — 

Christ  Church,  Oxford, 

November  15th,  1876. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  need  not  say  that  I  agree  with  your 
feeling  on  the  subject.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  i)ers(>nal 
inclinations  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  I  doubt  his  power  to 
engage  this  country  in  a  war  on  behalf  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  under  the  form  of  protecting  'English  interests.' 
This,  however,  does  not  make  it  less  desirable  that  the 
mind  of  the  country  should  be  expressed  as  clearly  and 
as  repeatedly  as  possible  ;  and  such  articles  as  that  in 
your  paper  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

**As  to  the  feelings  of  the  clergy  I  am  not  a  very 
good  judge.  Politically  speaking,  most  clerg^ymen  are 
Conservatives.  They  are  hard  at  work  in  their  parishes, 
and  do  not  know  enough  about  European  politics  to 
entertain  strong  opinions.  They  put  themselves  into  the 
hands  of  the  Grovernment ;  but  it  would  be  a  inistiike  to 
.suppose  that  all  those  clergymen  who  take  in  the 
Standard,  and  accept  its  opinions,  since  they  have  no 
means  at  hand  of  ascertaining  their  value,  would  agree 
with  it  if  they  knew  more. 

''The  line  taken  by  the  Guardian  is,  I  think,  a  fair  index 
to  the  opinion  about  Eastern  matters  which  obtains 
among  the  more  thoughtful  section  of  the  clergy.  They 
Are  not  keen  politicians  ;  but  for  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
sutticient  knowledge  of  the  parts  and  a  free  exercise  of 
the  moral  sense  are  sufficient. 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"H.  P.  LiDDON." 

I  suppose  that  in  my  reply  to  Dean  Church  I  pointed 
out  as  best  I  knew  how,  what  there  was  to  be  said  in 
<lefence  of  my  vehemence.  He  replied  by  asking  me 
tf»  call  at  the  DeancTy. 


"  The  Deanery,  St.  PftuFs, 

November  22nd,  1877. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Stead, — Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
note.  I  have  no  right  to  object  to  strong  speaking  where 
there  is  just  reason  for  feeling  strongly,  even  if  I  may 
think  that  the  whole  case  is  not  grasped  and  important 
elements  not  taken  into  account.  But  if  I  might  take 
the  liberty  that  a  good  many  years  of  close  observation 
tempt  me  to  take,  I  would  say  to  anyone  I  cared  about. 
Don't  sacrifice  the  strength  of  a  good  and  sacred  cause 
to  what  your  adversaries  will  plausibly  call  an  overstate- 
ment,  and  which  at  least  half  the  spectators  of  the  battle 
will  agree  with  them  in  thinking  to  be  so.  But  I  liave 
been  very  impertinent.  I  should  not  have  been  so  if  I  had 
not  hoped  that  you  will  forgive  me. 

"My  reason  for  writing  now  is  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
obliged  to  go  out  of  town  on  Saturday  at  12,  and  I  sliall 
not  be  back  till  Tuesday  afternoon.  I  am  very  sorry  to 
miss  you.  But  I  hope  that  at  any  time  tliat  you  are  in 
town  hereafter,  if  you  have  any  leisure,  you  will  come  and 
find  me  out.    I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"R.  W.  Church." 

The  acquaintance  thus  begun  soon  ripened  into  a  friend- 
ship for  which  I  can  never  be  too  grateful.  We  had  at 
least  one  great  bond  in  common.  We  both  regarded  Lord 
Beaconsfield  with  distrust.  It  is  difficult  to  those  who 
were  not  standing  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  at  that 
great  crisis  to  realise  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  excited 
by  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  following  Tetters  from  the  Dean  and  from  Canon 
Liddou  afford  a  vivid  picture  of  the  distress  which  the 
«Tingo  madness  occasioned  some  of  the  noblest  and  best  of 
Englishmen.  The  first  was  written  just  before  Christmas, 
when  Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  earlier  tlian 
usual,  as  rumours  of  warlike  intervention  were  rife  :— 

'*  The  Deanery,  St.  Paul's, 

December  20th,  1877. 
"Dear  Mr.  Stead, — I  cannot  make  out  what  Dizzies 
game  is  worth.  I  think  part  of  it  is  to  provoke  us,  and  get 
something  wherewith  to  appeal  to  his  own  party  who  are 
not  as  warlike,  though  they  may  be  as  Turkish  as  he  is. 
The  speech  at  the  Stationers*  was,  I  thought,  significant, 
coming  from  a  ( ?)  Conservative  of  the  Conservatives,  and 
who,  though  I  don't  t)iink  much  of  his  value,  I  have  no 
doubt  reflects  a  largo  section  of  City  and  Conservative 
opinion.  We  must  be  very  watchful,  but  I  don't  think  the 
time  is  come  for  any  move.  A  move,  without  a  peg,  would 
be  a  failure  and  mistake.  But  watchful,  amid  all  these 
perplexing  appearances  (v.  Thnes  yesterday  and  to-day) 
we  must  be. 

"  I  don't  think  that  the  Cabinet  would  venture  a  sur* 
prise,  though  lie  might. 

"Ever  yours, 

"R.  W.  Church." 
Canon  Liddon  wrote  on  the  same  day : — 

"3,  Amen  Court,  E.C., 

December  20th,  1877. 
"Dear  Mr.  Stead, — There  is,  I  suppose,  danger  in  the 
air ;  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  delights  in  tlie  sensational  in  all 
its  forms.    Still  I  cannot  but  hope  and  think  that  while 
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Lord  Salisbury  and  Carnarvon  are  in  the  Cabinet,  the 
criminal  project  of  a  war  against  Russia  will  not  be 
carried  out.  After  all,  this  is  a  free  country,  and  in  free 
countries  it  is  impossible  to  go  to  war  when  a  large 
minority  of  the  people  (if  it  be  a  minority)  think  the 
proposed  war  not  merely  uncalled  for,  but  inunoral  in  its 
proposed  object.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  not  as  yet 
given  the  opponents  of  his  Eastern  policy  any  peg  on 
which  to  hang  what  they  have  to  say  about  this  last  move  ; 
our  early  meeting  of  Parliament  may  mean  a  great  deal 
besides  a  vote  of  war  supplies.  But  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  drift  of  your  article  *  On  Guard,'  and  thank  you  for 
it.  We  cannot  be  too  watchful,  and  we  may  have  to 
make  another  demonstration  in  force  at  St.  James's  Hall 
or  elsewhere  before  we  are  out  of  the  wood.  For  myself,  I 
thank  God  with  my  whole  heart  for  the  Russian  victories. 

'  '*  Yours  faithfuDy, 

"  H.  P.  LiDDON." 

The  New  Year  dawned,  and  things  seemed  to  get  worse 
and  worse.  There  was,  of  course,  exultant  joy  ov^r 
the  Russian  victories,  and  the  irresistible  rush  of  the 
liberating  host  over  the  Balkans  up  to  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  while  the  Russians  were  doing  heroic- 
ally, the  English  Cabinet  was  threatening  to  act  damnably. 
First  Lord  Carnarvon  left  the  Cabinet  rather  than  be  a 
party  to  the  threatened  crime,  and  then,  after  peace  was 
made  at  San  Stcfano,  Lord  Derby  resigned  ;  the  Sepoys 
were  brought  to  Malta  ;  and  Lord  Salisbury  launclied  the 
famous  April  Fools'-day  Circular  which  brought  us  to 
the  very  edge  of  war.  The  following  letters  speak  for 
themselves  : — 

"The  Deanery,  St.  Paul's, 

April  15th,  1878. 
'*  My  dear  Sir, — I  do  not  wonder  at  your  distress.  To 
me  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  England,  and  the 
apparently  mounting  success  of  the  Government  policy, 
is  more  dreadful  than  any  threatening  condition  of 
thinss  which  I  have  ever  passed  through  in  a  life  whicli 
is  going  on  for  sixty-three  years,  and  the  misery  is  that 
all  escape  or  power  of  resistance  seems  out  of  reach. 
Argument  is  of  no  use.  Petitions  and  declarations  are 
no  use,  meetings  are  no  use,  our  representatives 
in  Parliament  are  no  use.  The  constituencies  (I  don't 
know  what  you  will  do  in  Northumberland)  have  been 
of  no  use.  The  great  towns  are  divided  among  themselves, 
and  have  been  of  not  the  slightest  use.  Alas,  it  is  not 
London  only,  or  the  clubs,  or  the  South  whom  this  mad- 
ness has  seized.  I  fear  it  is  too  certain  that  it  is  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  and  not  only  the  majority  of 
Parliament,  but  the  majority  of  the  minority,  the  Liberal 
minority,  and  no  one  has  any  counsel  to  give  which  pro- 
mises results.  We  are,  as  a  keen  observer  has  said  to  me, 
— we  are  determined  not  to  forgive  Russia. 

There  is  nothing  for  it  tliat  I  can  see  but  to  keep  our 
heads  cool  as  well  and  as  long  as  we  can,  encouraging 
one  another  and  strengthening  all  who  can  help,  and  if 
the  storm  comes,  wash  our  hands  of  the  crime,  and  let 
the  judgment  of  God  have  its  way  I 

Yours  faithfully, 

**R.  W.  Chxjbch." 


That  letter  of  all  the  writings  of  that  troubled  time  is 
that  which  most  vividly  portrays  the  unutterable  horror  of 
despair,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  continued  to  struggle 
and  to  protest.  Only  those  who  knew  Dean  Church 
intimately  can  fully  appreciate  the  bitterness  of  the  con- 
cluding words  in  which  he  bade  us  make  ready  to  **  wash 
our  hands  of  the  crime,  and  let  the  judgment  of  God  have 
its  way«"  April  passed.  The  unceasing  protest  kept  up 
in  the  North,  and  here  and  there  in  the  South,  combined 
with  the  utter  unfitness  of  our  naval  and  military  forces 
to  undertake  a  serious  camppagn,  began  to  convince  Lord 
Beaconsfield  that  the  moment  was  more  opportune  for 
Schouvalofi"  Memoranda  than  for  high- falu tin  Circulars  ; 
but  as  yet  this  was  hidden  from  our  eyes. 

I  wrote  to  the  Dean,  asking  whether,  in  this  hour  when 
all  human  help  seemed  to  fail  us.  united  intercession 
might  be  made  for  peace.    He  replied  : — 

**  The  Deanery,  St.  Paul's, 

May  5th,  1878. 

**My  dear  Sir, — I  sent  my  name  early  in  this 
week  to  Mr.  Denton  to  be  affixed  to  the  Declaration. 
I  had  not  sent  it  before,  ]»ecause  I  had  already 
afiixed  it  to  the  petition  to  the  Queen,  and  name» 
lose  weight  if  they  are  affixed  to  too  many  things. 
Indeed,  my  reason  for  sending  my  name  ^Tis  the 
one  you  mention,  'to  deUver  my  own  soul.*  I  am 
afraid  it  Would  be  impossible  to  arrange  such  a  con- 
cert of  intercessions  for  peace  as  you,  and  I,  too,  wish  for. 
Here,  for  instance,  at  St.  Paul's,  we  are  divided  ;  and 
people  who  have  been  furious  with  Liddon,  like  the  Non- 
conformist Liberal  in  the  PaU  Molly  for  protesting  in 
the  pulpit  against  the  massacres  in  Bulgaria,  use  that 
same  pulpit  to  preach  very  strongly  against  unpatriotic 
meddlers  with  the  duties  of  Government.  I  believe  in 
the  eflicacy  of  prayer,  that  is,  of  placing  everything 
solemnly  in  our  Father's  hands,  after  we  have  done  what 
we  can,  and  leaving  fJiem  to  His  wisdom  and  His  justice, 
siu-e  that,  whether  in  punialiment  or  in  relief,  He  will 
do  that  which  is  ultimately  for  the  best  for  those  who- 
obey  Him.  But  the  danger  of  an  attempt  at  services  is 
that  they  would  be  taken  aa  a  demonstration,  and  we 
should  hare  counter-demonstrations  of  the  same  kind,, 
which  would  be  more  horrible  than  anytliing. 

"  Tliank  you  very  much  for  what  you  liave  done.  T 
have  not  always  been  able  to  agree  in  everything  you 
have  said,  but  I  have  agreed  most  heartily  and  warmly 
in  your  general  view  of  things,  and  in  the  tone  in  which 
you  have  spoken  of  them.  I  am  always  vei-y  glad  to  hear 
from  you. 

**  Yours  very  faithfully, 

*'R.  W.  Church." 
Shortly  after,  Mr.  Charles  Marvin  published  in  the^ 
Globe  the  text  of  the  Schouvaloff  Memorandum,  and  tlie 
cloud  passed.  All  that  followed— Berlin  Congress  and 
the  rest— was  but  the  diplomatic  ramishingof  the  timely 
and  most  welcome  surrender.  No  one  rejoiced  more 
thereat  than  the  Dean.  But  although  the  great  crime 
had  been  averted,  there  were  still  lesser  crimes  to  be 
perpetrated  before  the  measure  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 's 
iniquity  was  fuU.  Against  the  Afghan  invasion  Dean 
Church  protested  as  manfully  and  as  fearlessly  as  he  had 
protested  against  the  threatened  war  with  Russia  in  the 
previous  year.  The  following  extract,  from  a  letter  dated 
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"Mftrch  19th,  1879,  is  interestinc  not  only  for  its  contents 
^but  also  as  indicating  the  slackening  of  the  tension  so 
painfully  evident  in  the  preceding  letter : — 

**  The  Deanery,  St.  Paul  s, 

March  19th,  1879. 

*  *.  .  .  It  is  not  alwn,ys  easy  to  know  wliat  to  do  at  such 
iimes  as  we  have  been  passing  through,  and  which  we  are 
not  out  of  yet.  There  are  seasons  of  great  critical  import- 
ance, when  it  is  right  and  necessary  to  speak  on  what 
4ire  called  political,  but  are  really  moral  and  religious, 
questions  in  the  pulpit ;  but  I  am  not  very  sanguine  as  to 
the  effect  of  such  protests.  They  are  turned  aside  by  so 
many  obvious  platitudes  about  political  sermons,  and 
people  stop  their  ears.  However,  they  ought  to  be  made 
when  the  time  comes,  happen  what  may. 

I  shall  be  curious  to  know  your  opinion  of  Lightfoot 
when  Us  has  been  a  year  or  two  at  work.  I  am  mistaken 
if  you  will  not  be  much  more  interested  in  him  than  yo  u 
fire  now.  I  don't  mean  tliat  he  will  satisfy  you  in  every- 
thing, but  I  think  that  you  will  be  struck  with  the  mixture 
of  power,  with  simplicity  and  single-heartedness,  and 
great  zeal  in  his  work,  with  frank  and  manly  generosity. 

He  really  is  a  remarkable  man.  When  are  you  camuig 
to  town  ? 

"Yours  faithfully, 

**R.  W.  Church." 

The  reference  to  Dr.  Lightfoot  reminds  me  tliat  the 
Dean  introduced  me  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham,  at 
the  Deanery,  immediately  after  his  consecration  at  the 
Abbey.  Fresh  from  hearing  the  eloquent  discourse  in 
which  Dr.  Westcott  had  laid  down  the  whole  duty  of  a 
bishop  before  his  friend,  little  dreaming  that  in  less 
than  a  dozen  years  he  would  be  called  upon  to  succeed 
him  in  the  Bishopric  of  Durham,  we  assembled  at  the 
Deanery,  where  our  kindly  host  made  the  young  and 
strange  provincial  thoroughly  at  home.  **  Came,"  said  he 
to  me  with  one  of  those  winning  smiles  which  lit  up  liis 
delicate  features  with  so  genial  a  glow,  **I  want  you  to 
sign  your  name  in  my  visitors'  book.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has 
just  signed  it,  the  first  time  he  has  written  his  name 
since  his  consecration  ;  I  want  to  have  tlie  si^^uature  of  the 
S3cular  journalistic  bishop  of  the  dioces3  immediately 
b3low  that  of  Bishop  Lightfoot."  It  was  one  of  those 
pleasant  compliments  no  one  over  knew  how  to  pay  so 
well  as  Dean  Church. 

I  never  knew  precisely  what  Dean  Church  was  in  poli- 
tics, or,  for  the  matter  of  that.  Canon  Liddon  either. 
Of  course  they  were  heartily  anti-Beaconsfieldian,  but 
beyond  the  issues  of  the  Eastern  Question  I  was  never 
-sure  how  they  would  vote  or  whether  they  would  vote  at 
all.  Canon  Liddon  once  made  a  public  reference  to  the 
Liberal  party  as  the  party  of  unbelief,  which  led  me  to 
a.sk  him  more  particularly  as  to  his  views  of  parties.  His 
letter  in  reply  is  exceedingly  interesting,  both  from  the 
4opinions  wlHch  it  expresses  and  from  the  light  which  it 
throws  upon  the  writer's  point  of  view  :— 

**-Christ  Church,  Oxford, 

May  9th,  1879. 
**  My  dear  Mr.  Stead, — You  have  every  right  to  ask 
(the  question  you  do. 

I  did  not  by  any  means  mean  to  distinguish  between 
Mr.  Bright  and  all  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  at 
heart  as  firm  a  belief  in  the  Divine  government  of  the 


world  as  any  one,  and  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  he  is  singular  in  this  respect  among  representative 
Liberals. 

But  among  the  younger  Liberals — the  '  Philosophical 
Liberals '  as  they  like  to  be  called — ^you  find  a  very 
different  temper,  and  they  do  represent  the  Liberalism 
which  is  most  active  and  prominent  in  a  place  like  Oxford, 
and  which  seem^  to  have  a  promise  of  the  future  guidance 
of  the  pirty.  It  is  invidious  to  mention  names;  but  I 
should  have  no  di^culty  in  doing  so. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  while  there  are  Conservatives  of 
the  type  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  they  are  by  no  means  the 
only  representatives  of  the  party.  1  could  mention,  both 
in  public  and  private  life,  deeply  religious  men  who 
belong  to  the  Conservative  party,  and  who  are  for  keeping 
things  as  they  are,  because  they  believe  it  to  be  Ood's 
will  that  they  should  do  so.  With  a  man  like  Lord 
Beaconsfield  they  have  nothing  in  common  beyond  the 
accident  of  voting  on  the  same  side. 

In  short,  each  political  party  contains  a  religious  and 
an  irreligious  element,  and  I  had  supposed  tliat  the 
actively  irreligious  element  was  more  numerous  in  the 
Liberal,  the  passively  irreligious  in  the  Conservative 
ranks. 

You  may  well  ask  me  whether  I  am  a  Liberal  or  a 
Conservative.  I  should  be,  and  am,  disowned  by 
thoroughgoing  partisans  on  both  sides.  It  seems  to  me 
impossible  for  a  man  who  stands  apart  from  what  I  must 
think  the  humiliating  bondage  of  public  life,  and  who 
tries  to  inform  himself  ^nd  think  carefully,  and  who 
hop3s  that  he  is  honest,  to  accept  either  programme. 
On  almost  all  educational  matters  I  go  with  the  Con- 
servatives. Practically  speaking,  they  have  insisted  on 
the  value  of  the  religious  element  in  education.  I  know 
from  personal  experience  what  mischief  to  the  souls  of 
men  has  been  the  result  of  Liberal  legislation  for  Oxford 
— much  too  accurately — to  pay  the  Liberals  any  compli- 
ments on  their  acliievements  here.  Mr.  Glfiwistone  was 
in  this  matter  carried  away  by  the  stream,  and  it  is  to 
me  a  source  of  grief  that  his  most  dear  and  honoured 
name  should  be  associated  in  history  with  a  measure, 
which,  under  the  guise  of  admitting  Dissenters  to 
academical  privileges,  has  resulted  in  placing  the 
children  of  believing  Christians  under  the  teaching  of  men 
who  avow  their  entire  rejection  of  Christianity.  In  the 
same  way,  I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Forster's  measure 
is  transitional,  and  leads  to  a  system  of  secular  education 
throughout  the  country.  Of  course,  if  I  thought  that  the 
Christian  revelation  was  untrue  or  doubtful,  I  should 
look  at  all  this  very  differently.  As  it  is,  I  think  that  in 
the  matter  of  education,  the  anti-religious  Liberals  have 
hoodwinked  their  Christian  associates. 

**0n  the  other  hand,  I  certainly  did  not  regret  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  ;  and,  as  you  know, 
I  have  gone  heart  and  soul  with  the  opposition  to  the 
Eastern  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  But  why  ?  Because 
it  was  anti-Christian ;  i.e,  for  the  very  reason  which 
obliged  me  to  oppose  the  Liberals  in  the  matter  of 
education — and,  all  along  the  line,  in  that  matter. 
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"  It  is  much  pleasanter  to  be  able  to  go  heartily  with  a 
party,  and  as  men  say,  to  *vote  straight.'  But  in  these 
days  such  a  proceeding  is  not  possible,  unless  one  is  pre- 
pared in  matters  of  this  kind  to  throw  conscience  to  the 
winds.  It  is,  of  course,  true,  as  friends  often  tell  me,  that 
a  man  who  does  not  stick  to  a  party  in  politias,  must 
forfeit  the  weight  which  he  might  otherwise  hope  to  com- 
mand. But  it  seems  to  me  better  to  do  this  than  to  play  any 
tricks  with  conscience. 

"Your  kind 
letter  has  led  me 
to  say  more  than 
I  had  intended. 
When  you  come 
to  London  again, 
you  know,  I  trust, 
how  glad  we  shall 
be  to  see  you. 

"Yours  truly, 

•*H.  P.  LiDDOX." 

Ill  1880,  at  last 
the  DLssolutiuu 

cain',\  and  Lor«l 
r.yac-hMK-l.l  fell 
with  a  crash  that 
startled  the  world. 
Some  few  of  us  in 
the  North,  who 
had  foreseen  it  for 
three  years,  and 
had  kept  on 
stejuiily  pred  ict  ing 
it  in  the  midst  of 
ridicule  and  com- 
passionate con- 
tempt, were  pre- 
pared for  it.  In 
the  South,  how- 
ever, the  blow  fell 
like  a  bolt  from 
the  blue.  When 
the  victory  was 
complete  Dean 
Church  wrote  me 
as  follows : — 

*'  The  Deanery, 
St.  Paul's, 

May  21st,  1880. 

"My  dear  Mr. 
Stead,— It  is  not 
often  in  r,  lifetime 
that  one  sees  such 
a  surprising  trans- 
formation scene 
as  we  have  just 

had  before  as.  Y'ou  were  always  sanguine  that  the 
country  had  'found  out'  Lord  Beaconsfield.  But 
here  in  London  people  had  not  found  him  out, 
and  wherever  you  went  you  heard  people,  not  merely 
Tories  and  Jingoes,  but  lofty,  intellectual  people,  who 
would  have  been  inclined  to  challenge  you  if  you  had 
doubted  their  Liberalism,  repsating  the  sjimo  cuckoo  cry 
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of  trust  in  the  Government,  and  dislike  and  distrust  of* 
Gladstone.    If  you  have  not  seen  it,  I  don't  think  you 
can  form  a  notion  of  the-  intensity  of  that  dislike.  The- 
covert  admiration  of  the  other  man's  adroitness  is, 
really  great,  though  they  sometimes  say,  in  a  qualifying, 
fashion,  'I  don't  like  Lord  B.,'  but  they  don't  need 
aj;iy  qualifying  words  for  their  hatred.    Indeed,  they 
have  hardly  w«rds  for  it. 

"All  this  is  very  wretched.    At  the  moment,  these 

fine  people  are 
stunned.  But 
they  are  beginning 
to  be  up  and 
stirring,  and  no 
doubt  Mr.  Green- 
wood.and  his  new 
iSY.  Jarne8*s  Gazette 
will  revive  their  • 
drooping  spirits. 
Of  all  the  evil 
symptoms  about, 
this  incapacity  to. 
perceive  Glad- 
stone's real  noble- 
ness, and  to  keep, 
in  check  the- 
antipathies, 
created  by  his. 
popular  enthu- 
siasm and  liis 
serious  religious- 
ness, is  one  of  tho 
worst.  It  is  a  bad 
thing  to  have  a* 
great  man  before 
a  nation,  and  11 
great  minority  in 
it  should  not  be 
able  to  recognise 
him. 

**  I  don't  won- 
der at  your  re- 
membering tlicv 
Song  of  Miriam. 

**Ever  yours, 
'*R.\V.  Church." 

Shortly  after 
receiving  this 
letter,  Mr.Morley 
imioU  and  Fry.  ^y^^^       to  come 

up  to  London  to 
assist  him  on  the- 

Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Before  meeting  him  I  went  to  take 
counsel  with  Dean  Church  and  Canon  Liddon.  They- 
were  both  most  sympathetic  and  kind.  Both  shrank 
from  the  responsibility  of  advising  me  either  way,  but 
on  the  whole  they  favoured  the  change.  After  I  came 
up  my  correspondence  ceased.  I  saw  Dean  Church  fre- 
quently at  the  Deanery.  He  occasionally  joined  in  the 
Monday  afternoon  walks  with  Canon  Liddon,  which,  by 
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the  way,  he  originally  suggested.  He  wfis  always  full  of 
thoughtful  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends,  and 
I  count  these  Monday  walks  with  Liddon  one  among  the 
many  benefits  I  owe  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

Among  our  many  conversations  I  remember  one  in 
which  the  Dean  entered  upon  a  very  earnest  vindica- 
tion of  early  monasticism.  He  said  that  it  always 
seemed  to  him  exceedingly  strange  that  a  generation 
which  had  given  birth  to  the  Temperance  move- 
ment should  fail  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the 
exaltation  of  celibacy  which  characterised  the  early 
Church.  Teetotalism  was  recognised  as  a  perfectly 
natural  and  laudable  reaction  against  the  frightful 
abuses  of  intemperance.  What  drunkenness  was  to  this 
generation,  licentiousness  was  to  the  society  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Yet  many  of  those  who  were  foremost 
in  extolling  the  ascetic  teaching  in  favour  of  teetotalism, 
were  often  the  fiercest  in  denouncing  the  ascetic  teaching 
of  an  earlier  age  in  favour  of  celibacy.  The  Dean  always 
spoke  on  thetee  subjects  with  great  lucidity  and  a  large 
charitableness.  He  recoiled  like  a  sensitive  woman 
from  anything  that  bordered  upon  grossness,  and  after 
undertaking  to  write  Dryden"  for  Mr.  Morley's  **  Men 
of  Letters,"  he  begged  off— so  much  of  Dryden  inspired 
him  with  nausea  and  disgust.  Instead  of  Dryden  he  took 
Spenser,  a  poet  Avhose  genius  singularly  harmonised  with 
his  own. 

I  have  said  little  of  his  writings.  They  remain  an 
imperishable  legacy  of  one  of  the  most  scholarly  of  students 
and  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  and  yet  severe  of  critics. 
But  his  personality  was  immeasurably  greater  than  his 
books,  and  of  that  succeeding  generations  will  know 
nothing.'  The  brightness  of  his  disposition  was  in 
singular  contrast  to  the  frailty  of  his  constitution.  Ten 
years  ago,  writing  from  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel,  Dover, 
he  said  :  The  winter  has  hit  me  rather  hard,  and  the 
late  fogs  nearly  finished  me,  and  I  am  here  for  a  few 
days  to  get  the  fog  out  of  my  lungs."  Every  winter  he 
had  to  dodge  death"  in  the  shape  of  London  fog, 
escaping  to  the  South  Coast  for  his  life.  But  this  winter 
he  did  not  escape. 

I  remember  calling  upon  him  on  the  eve  of  Bishop 
Temple's  enthronement  in  April,  1885,  and  being  pain- 
fully struck  by  the  extent  to  wliich  he  was  failing  even  then. 
I  found  him  very  weak  and  frail.  **  When  a  man  gets  to 
be  seventy,"  he  said,  **  he  takes  every  year  a  step  down 
hill,  and  this  year  I  have  taken  a  longer  step  than  usual. 
Last  summer  I  was  very  well,  but  in  November  I  had  a 
severe  attack  of  the  same  malady  which  carried  oflf  Lord 
Cairns,  and  I  have  not  got  rid  of  it  yet.  The  winter  has 
not  been  so  exceptionally  bad,  which  makes  it  all  the 
worse  for  me  to  think  of  the  hold  which  it  has  taken  of 
me.  I  had  hoped  to  have  got  away  to  the  South  for  a 
short  time,  so  as  to  have  shaken  oflf  the  pressure  of  the 
London  climate,  but  I  could  not  get  away." 

I  was  much  struck  by  the  extent  to  which  his  appearance 
spoke  of  weakness.  The  profile,  and  the  delicate,  womanly 
head,  and  the  pronounced,  expressive  nose,  and  the 
long  thin  hair,  somewhat  painfully  impressed  me. 
Despite  his  weakness,  the  Dean  was  full  of  hope  as  to  tlie 
work  wliich  Dr.  Temple  was  destined  to  acliieve  in  the 
Metropolis.  He  said  that  **he  was  very  glad  that  Dr. 
Temple  had  come  to  London,  as  he  was  industrious, 
truthful,  no  self-seeker,  and  had  no  fear  of  man  before 
his  eyes.  The  Bishop's  manner  was  brusque  and  some- 
what rough,  if  you  crossed  him,  but  the  Dean  expected 
that  he  woidd  do  great  good  in  London,  although,  of 
course,  the  difficulties  of  such  a  diocese  were  very  much 
greater  than  those  of  dealing  witli  a  multitude  of  clergy- 
men in  the  Bishopric  of  Exeter.    He  had  gone  down  to 


Esator  with  all  the  discroJit  of  the  *  Essays  and  Reviews' 
attaching  to  him.  amid  a  blast  of  reprobation  from  the 
whole  of  the  High  Church  party  ;  the  diocese  was  filled 
with  clergymen  of  the  high  doctrinal  type,  similar  to  Dr. 
Philpots,  who  were  against  him  almost  to  a  man,  but  he 
had  conquered  in  spite  of  everything  by  sheer  devotion 
to  duty,  simple-minded  truthfulness,  and  sincerity.  In 
London  he  expected  he  would  be  specially  useful  in 
shaming  many  out  of  sloth  and  in  energising  the  Church." 

Dean  Church  regretted  much  that  Canon  Liddon  had 
not  been  made  a  Bishop,  and  that  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  the  Church,  as  for  Liddon's  own  sake.  Liddon,  he 
said,  five  years  ago  had  become  too  powerful  to  be  left 
without  responsibility.  At  present,  he  said,  he  can  play 
about  as  he  pleases,  whereas  a  man  wielding  such  power 
should  be  entrusted  with  high  office  in  the  Church  if 
only  to  steady  him.  I  repeated  Liddon's  remark  tliat 
bishops  have  too  much  routine  work  to  do  ;  they  degener- 
ated into  mere  overgrown  clerks.  The  Dean  said  it  was 
true  ;  nor  was  there  any  arrangement  of  secretaries  by 
which  a  bishop  could  escape  being  worn  down  by  the 
routine  work  of  the  office.  Far  too  much  time  was 
given  to  the  mere  serving  of  tables.  The  only  way  out, 
which  he  seemed  to  think  oflfered  any  hope  of  escape,  was 
the  appointment  of  bishops  in  couples,  one  to  be 
the  overgrown  clerk,  while  the  other  was  spiritual 
director. 

The  Dean's  views  as  to  the  controversies  which  have 
recently  disturbed  the  Church  were  expressed  as  recently 
as  last  April  in  the  familiar  columns  of  the  GuardiuH, 
1  printed  them  in  the  May  Review  of  Reviews  ;  but  as 
they  may  be  regarded  as  almost  the  last  words  of  the 
Dean  on  a  subject  certain  to  command  general  attention, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  reprint  them  here. 

**The  controversy  raised  by  Mr.  Gore's  paper  in  *  Lux 
Mundi '  is,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  growing  to  be 
a  serious  one.  They  are  matters  which  are  not  likely  to 
be  dropped  ;  all  that  can  be  expected  is  that  they  should 
be  treated  with  an  adequate  sense  of  the  responsibility 
which  rests  on  all  who  handle  them.  It  ought,  further,  to 
be  kept  in  mind  that  whatever  be  the  recent  occasion 
which  has  brought  these  questions  into  prominence, 
they  have  long  been  looming  with  disturbing  indistinct- 
ness, and  have  occupied  the  hidden  thoughts  of  numbers 
of  believing  and  reverent  minds,  especially  in  the  gene- 
ration which  is  coming  on  the  scene.  It  is  perhaps  time 
that  these  questions  should  be  faced,  and  that  what 
Churchmen  have  neglected  hitherto,  a  thorough  account 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  should  be  seriously  attempted. 
Two  cautions  may  be  reasonably  urged  on  all  who 
feel  called  upon  to  take  part  in  these  discussions.  The 
first  is  the  very  homely  but  very  important  one,  to  take 
trouble  to  clear  their  own  thoughts,  and  to  make  their 
words  adequately  and  distinctly  express  their  thoughts. 
Another  caution,  almost  as  homely,  is  to  keep  adequately 
in  mind  the  vast  ignorance  which  there  must  be  on  some 
of  the  most  important  elements  of  these  questions,  and 
the  awful  and  inpenetrable  mystery  into  which  the 
brightness  of  the  central  truth  of  Christianity  shades  oflf 
on  all  sides.  We  need  to  be  on  our  guard  against  an  easy 
fashion  of  taking  for  granted  ;  and  much  more  need  we 
be  on  our  guard,  much  more  need  we  all  patience  and 
care  and  self-distrust,  when  we  have  to  argue  about  God's 
ways  of  revealing  Himself  to  His  creatures.  AVlien  men 
lay  down  hastily  what  He  must  do  or  has  done,  what 
alone  is  worthy  of  Him  to  do,  what  alone  can  fulfil  His 
purpose,  what  must  follow  unless  He  acts  as  we  suppose, 
they  mean  to  be  reverent,  but  we  can  sometimes  see 
plainly  that  they  are  not  wise.  Yet  the  temptatien  besets 
us  all ;  it  is  one  of  the  idols  of  the  tribe.    If  we  are  wise, 
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we  shall  beware  of  d  priori  premises  and  too  great  con- 
fidence in  supposed  necessary  consequences,  as  much  as, 
iKjing  Christian  disputants,  we  shall  shun  exaggeration 
or  sarcasm." 

That  is  the  Dean  to  the  life,  tlie  courteous,  calm,  but  * 
sympathetic  Christian  philosopher. 

IS  THE  WORLD  BETTER  OR  WORSE  ? 

In  course  of  the  last  conversation  I  ever  had  with  him  at 
the  Deanery  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  world :  was 
it  better  or  worse  than  it  used  to  be  ?  He  replied  :  * '  There 
is  such  a  multitude  of  phenomena  that  it  is  easy  to  reason 
oneself  either  into  optimism  or  pessimism    but  this  I 
will  say,  that  if  the  movements  wliich  make  for  evil, 
such  as  we  see  them  around  us  now,  were  to  have  re- 
vealed themselves  thirty  years  ago,  I  should  have  been 
much  more  inclined  to  despair  than  I  am  to-day.  But 
there  has  been  such  a  development  of  the  powers  that 
make  for  good  as  has  kept  pace — to  say  tlio  least — 
with  the  development  of  evil.    The  evil  has  increased, 
no  doubt,  but   a  corresponding  development  of  the 
opposite  has  taken  place.    To  take  only  one  illustration. 
Thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  ago  the  poor  were  not 
thought  of  as  they  are  now.   There  was  plenty  of  bene- 
volence; but  the  conception  of  the  duty  which  society 
owes  to  the  poor,  and  the   idea  of  caring  for  the 
s<K;ial  Welfare  of  the  masses,  was  unrecognised  even  by 
the  best  Churclimen.    I  have  seen  the  conception  come 
in  hke  a  tide,  until  now  it  is  possible  to  appeal  to  a  body 
of  public  sentiment  upon  this  question  which  did  not 
even  exist  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  community  generally 
accept  as  axioms  principles  which  no  one  in  the  last 
generation  would  have  regarded  as  other  than  the  paradox 
of  a  fanatic.      If  you  look  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Tractarian  movement,  there  were  good  men  and  great 
men.  Newman,  for  instance,  was  unquestionably  a  strong 
and  great  man,  but  he  had  no  sympathy  whatever  for  the 
crowd,  no  feeling  for  the  masses  of  men,  no  keen  sense  of 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  such  as  you  will  find,  to-day 
in  men  like  Canon  Scott-Holland,  and  Liddon,  and  the 
Warden  of  Keble.    As  to  the  Church  itself,  whether  you 
consider  that  it  has  grown  more  or  less  national  depends 
largely  upon  the  meaning  you  attach  to  the  word.  No 
doubt  there  has  been  a  great  revival  of  a  desire  to  realise 
accepted  ideals  which  have  led  to  results  that  may  be 
))randed  as  sectarian  or  sacerdotal.    The  Prayer  Book 
w,  for  instance,  full  of  both  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
increased  life  has  worked  out  into  a  multitude  of  activities 
connected  with  all  phases  of  the  social  and  national  life. 
Hence  if,  in  one  sense,,  the  Church  has  become  more 
sectarian  and  sacerdotiil,     in  another  sense  the  same 
principle  has  brought  it  far  more  into  contact  with  the 
living  interests  of  the  country  at  large. 

"As  to  the  general  outlook,  things  seemed  dark, 
l)ut  as  long  as  there  was  a  struggle  there  was  no  reason 
to  despair.  As  long  as  this  continued  there  was  hope  ; 
when  struggles  ceased  there  would  be  death.  Effort,  even 
although  misdirected  and  inspired  by  imperfect  faith, 
was  still  an  element  of  life,  and  therefore  of  hope.  *' 

May  that  last  characteristic  word  of  the  late  Dean 
dwell  on  our  memories  and  fill  our  hearts  with  some- 
what of  his  calm  but  cheerful  confidence  in  the  progress 
of  the  world. 

HOW  I  LOST  MY  FRIEND. 

My  friendship  with  Dean  Church  lasted  from  1877  to 
1885.  Five  years  agol  lost  my  friend.  It  came  about  among 
other  disagreeable  sequels  of  the  agitation  that  carried 


the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1885.  After  the 
publication  of  the  Maiden  Tribute,"  I  published 
a  singularly  thcmghtful  and  suggestive  paper  by  an  able 
writer  in  the  service  of  the  State,  who  signed  himself 
**  A  Saunterer  in  the  Labyrinth." 

Thoughtful  though  it  was,  iiLstinct  with  human  sym- 
pathy, and  full  of  profound  and  helpful  suggestions  about 
life  and  its  temptations,  it  was  avowedly  written  by  a  man 
of  the  world,  w  ho,  from  personal  experiences  of  immoral 
life,  offered  his  observations  upon  the  subject  which 
engrossed  public  attention.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it 
was  both  dishonest  and  supremely  short-sighted,  at 
a  time  when  those  questions  were  being  discussed 
on  every  platform,  to  refuse  a  fair  hearing  to  any- 
one who  offered  suggestions  of  counsel,  even  although 
his  point  of  view  was  that  of  the  ordinary  man  of 
the  world.  The  publication  of  "  The  Saunterer*8  "  letter 
raised  a  furious  storm  about  my  ears,  and  months  after, 
when  I  wrote  to  him  from  Holloway,  I  found  it  had 
cost  me  the  friendship  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
There  was  a  slight  chill  in  his  brief  letter,  so  different 
in  its  tone  from  those  which  I  had  received  before, 
that  I  wondered.  Long  afterwards  Canon  Liddon 
told  me  the  cause  ;  but  I  never  met  the  Dean  again.  I 
always  hoped  that  some  day  we  should  be  brought 
together,  but  I  shrank  from  making  an  opportunity. 
Perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  this ;  but  month  followed 
month,  and  year  followed  year,  until  one  day  last 
December  I  s<iw,  Death  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Pauls" 
on  the  news  bills  in  the  street,  and  I  knew  that  there  was 
no  more  hope.  I  had  lost  my  friend.  He  was  the  only 
friend  I  lost  over  that  trying  time — almost  the  only 
friend  whom  I  have  ever  lost.  And  perhaps  it  may  help 
those  who  did  not  know  the  Dean  to  understand 
somewhat  as  to  tlie  manner  of  man  he  was,  wlien  I 
tell  them,  that  as  I  looh,  back  to  that  stormy  year, 
and  recall  all  its  fierce  excitement  and  its  marvellous  suc- 
cesses, its  cruel  disappointments,  its  savage  abuse,  and 
exaggerated  eulogy,  the  stress  and  strain  of  agitation, 
peraecution,  and  imprisonment,  I  seem  to  have  suffered 
nothing  that  can  for  a  moment  be  compared  to  the  loss 
of  the  friendship  of  Dean  Church. 


The  Strand  Magazine.— I  have  to  welcome  several 
new  comers  into  the  magazine  world,  the  first  of  which 
is  the  Strand  Magazine^  Mr.  Newnes*  illustrated  monthly. 
It   is  a    sixpenny    magazine,    copiously  illustrated, 
containing  no  serials,  so  that  each  number  is  complete 
in  itself,  and  made  up  with  two  or  three  original  articles 
and  translations  from  short  stories  from  the  French, 
Garman,  and  Russian.  The  first  number  went  off  with  an 
immense  rush,  owing  to  the  coloured  supplement  which 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Newnes  discovered  would  serve  as  an 
admirable  advertisement  for  Tit-Bitt,    Mr.  Newnes  is 
said  to  have  been  so  inspirited  by  the  sale,  that  he  pro- 
poses to  print  200,000  for  the  February  number,  although 
in  February  there  will  be  no  coloured  supplement,  the 
magazine  must  depend  solely  upon  its  contents  for  its 
sale.  The  chief  original  feature  is  the  portraits  of  cele- 
brities at  different  ages.    The  paper  is  good,  and  the 
illustrations  numerous  and  pleasing ;  it  is  something  like 
a  sixpenny  English  edition  of  Scribner  or  Harper ,  a  cross, 
perhaps,  between  the  French  illustrated  magazine  and 
the  American  monthlies. 
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SOME  FOREIGN  MILITARY  PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH. 

Journal  des  Sciences  Militaires. 

Infantry  Scouts. 

Napoleon  from  Dresden  to  Leipzig :  A 
btrAt«gical  Stiidv.  General  Pierron. 

Letters  on  Smokeless  Powder  and  the 
Methods  of  War.  (Ck>ntinued.)  General 
Clement. 

The!  Great  Questions  of  the  Day,  Com- 
mandant Nigote. 

Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale. 

The  Sea  Fisheries  of  Algeria  ami  Tunis. 
Report  to  the  Mhiist^r  of  Marine  by  the 
Inspector  -  Geneial  of  Fisheriea  and  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  National  Society  of 
Acclinuitisatioii.  (Illus.) 

Soudun  Tactics:  Some  Remarkable  Episodes 
and  ConilMts.  II. 

The  War  Navies  of  Antiquity  and  of  the 
Middle  Agei>.   (Illus.)   R.  Admiral  Serre. 

Le  Spectateur  M  ilitaire. 

Tolstoi  and  the  Art  of  War. 

The  Manceuvres  of  the  1st  and  2:id  Army 

Corps  in  1890.  (Continued.) 
The  Annuaries  of  the  French  Army,  1819- 

1890.  (Continued.) 
Historical  Publications.   Are  we  Ready  ? 

Revue  du  Genie  Militaire. 

Report  of  tlie  En^neering  Sub-Conimittce 
(;harge<l  to  Exanuneand  Study  objects,  etc. 
of  Intere-^t  to  tlie  Army  at  the  Exposition 
Universe  lie,  1889.   I.  Militar>- Engineering. 
II.  Aerostation. 

/ 

Revue  Militaire  de  TEtranger. 

The  Grand  Mancpuvres  of  the  Rufsian  Army 
In  Volhynu.    1890.   With  2  mk\». 

The  Military  Forces  of  Sweden.  (Continued.) 

The  liequi^Kioning  of  Horses  and  Vehiclts  in 
Italy. 

L  aMarine  Francaise. 

» 

The  Death  of  Admiral  Olry. 

The  DiscuiMliin  of  the  Naval  Budget  Speech 

by  Adndral  Vallon. 
Naval  Reforms  :  The  Cadre  of  Ship's  Officers. 
Slow-burning  Powders. 

GERMAN. 

Jahrbtieher  fiir  die  Deutsche  Armee  und 
Marine. 

The  German  Army  in  the  Past  and  in  the 

Present.   Lieutenant  O.  Elster. 
The  Pre»<Mit  Conditlun  of  our  Instructionn  for 

the  Infantry  Fi|{ht.  and  how  it  Compares 

with  the  French.   Captain  von  Dcchend. 
The  Military  Signllicance  ^f  the  Canadian 

Pacific  and  the  Siberian  Railways.  Lleut.- 

Cnlonel  Hildebrandt. 
.  The  Organisation  of  the  Naval  Departments 

of  the  mobt  Important  Euroijeau  StateM. 

and  their  Influence  on  the  Ci  eat  Ion  of 

Naval  Constructions. 

Internationale  Revue  iiiiber  die  ffeslimm- 
ten  Armeen  und  Flatten. 

Gennany:   The    Krupp    Experiments  at 

Meppen.  October,  1890. 
Austria:  Cavalry  in  Futiure  Wars.  Colonel 

Walter  von  Walthoffen. 
Russia :  The  Russian  People  and  Army.  Otto 

Wachs. 

France  :  The  Trans-Sahara  Railway  Project. 
The  Recruitment  of  Armies. 


FRENCH, 

In  the  Reviie  Maritime  et  Coloniale  Soudan  Tactics  "  is  particularly  wel^ 
written  and  full  of  interest  ;  in  addition  to  the  recital  of  the  English  and 
Italian  experiences  a  large  number  of  eqiuvlly  stirring,  if  less  well-ltnown 
episodes  are  recounted  in  connection  with  the  French  Soudan. 

The  writer  of  '*  Are  We  Ready  ?  "  in  the  Spectateur  Militaire,  considers 
that  by  the  death  of  the  King  of  Holland  Luxemburg  becomes  a  German 
province,  and  that  the  fortifications  of  the  Meuse,  which  were  ostensibly 
erected  to  prevent  the  German  Army  violating  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  in 
reality  form  but  a  prolongation  of  the  German  base  of  operations,  the 
probable  line  of  invasion  being  Coblentz,  Treves,  Luxemburg,  Argonne, 
along  the  valleys  of  the  Aisne  and  of  the  Suippe  to  Chalons  and  Epemay. 
Altogether  a  somewhat  gloomy  picture  is  drawn  of  the  state  of  unpreparedness 
for  war  which  exists  in  France. 

GERMAN  AND  AUSTRIAN. 

The  German  and  Austrian  magazines,  as  usual,  are  full  of  articles  of  great 
professional  value.  Those  of  most  general  interest  are  on**  The  Ru.ssian 
JPeople  and  Army,"  by  Otto  Wachs,  in  the  Inter luitioitale  Heme ;  the 
*' Review  of  Technical  Military  Matters"  in  the  Jahrhiichcr ;  and  '*Tlie 
Lighting  of  Coasts"  and  "Smokeless  Powder"  in  the  MittheUnwjen, 

ITALIAN.. 

In  the  Rirista  Marittima  Salvatore  Raineri's  first  article  on  the  German 
Mercantile  Marine  consists  of  a  brief  and  lucid  account  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  Hanseatic  League,  whilst  the  opening  article  of  "Round  Africa*' 
is  principally  taken  up  with  a  description  of  Gibraltar.  In  the  '*  Study  on 
Modem  Naval  Tactics  "  the  writer  gives  a  capital  table,  which  shows  at  a 
glance  the  opinions  of  varioas  naval  writers  on  the  best  formations  for  a 
fleet  inider  varying  conditions. 

In  the  Jiirista  di  Artifjlieria  e  Genio  Major  De  Feo  concludes  his  account 
of  the  "Fortifications  on  the  North-Eastem  Frontier  of  France"  with 
descriptions  of  the  entrenched  camps  at  Rheims,  Liingres,  Besan^on,  Dijon, 
and  Paris.  The  circuit  of  the  Paris  defences  now  extends  100  kilometres 
(100  miles),  and  it  would  require,  according  to  French  military  opinion, 
seventeen  army  corps  to  effect  the  investment  of  the  capital  ;  the  Germans, 
however,  consider  that  twelve  corps  would  be  sufticient  for  the  purpose,  and 
that  a  victorious  army  would  always  be  able  to  find  means  to  overcome  the 
powerful  defences. 

SPANISH. 

Tlie  Rertjda  General  de  Marina  opens  with  an  account  of  the  Autodnmio- 
graph,  described  by  its  inventor,  which  is  followed  by  a  "Description  of  the 
New  Torpedo  Workshop  at  Carthagena."  The  magazine  also  contains  an  im- 
portant Royal  decree  on  the  reorganisation  of  the  Spanish  fleet  and 
voluminous  correspondence  and  oflicial  reports  in  connection  with  the  in- 
ception and  trial  of  the  submarine  iKjat  Peral, 


AUSTRIAN. 

Mittheilunsren  aus  dem  Gebiete  des  See- 
wesens. 

The  LlKhtingof  Coasts.  Freiherr\'.  Kondelka. 
t»mokeless  Powder. 


AUSTRIAN  (continuedj- 
Krupp's  Exp**rinients  with  29  cm.  Howitzers. 

.Sfpteml)er.  1^89.  (Illns.) 
The  French  Cruiser  Le  Cicille.    (Illus.)  j 

ITALIAN.  ! 

RIvista  Marittima.  ' 

Fra^nents  of  Naval  Architecture.   (Illus. > 

Giuseppe  Kota. 
The  Oernian  Mercantile  Marine :  The  Han- 
seatic Leaf^ie.    Salvatore  Kaineri. 
Electric  Light  Projectors.   Doctor  L.  Pa,s- 
qualinl. 

Round  Africa :  Kot^^s  on  a  Voyage  on  boanl 

H.M.S.  SUt/fettn.    Lieutenant  E.  BraretU. 
Study  on  Modem  Naval  Tactic-s.   III.  Lieut- 
enant O.  Ronca. 

RIvista  di  Anti^lieria  e  Genio. 

The  Fortifications  on  the  N.  E.  Front  ior  of 
;  France.  II.  Fortifications  of  the  Second  | 
I       Line.   (Illus.)   Major  L.  de  Feo.,  R.A.  | 


The  Importance  of  Rapid  Ai-tlllery  Firing;  in 
Action. 

On  the  Installation  of  Lightning  Conductor*. 

Lieut  .-Colonel  Morandotti,  R.A. 
The  Influence  of  the  Absence  of  Smoke  on  the 
Infltruction.  Armament,  and  Employmeitt 
of  Field  Artillery. 
General  Brialniont':}  Reply  to  his  Critics. 

SPANISH. 
The  Revista  General  de  Marina. 

The  Autotiromograph.  IlluHtrated  and  De- 
w  rilKHl  by  its  inventor,  Don  A.  L.  de  Haro 
y  Farrate. 

Description  of  the  New  Torpedo  Workshop  at 

Carthagena.  (Illus.) 
Naval  \^arfare,  18»*>-lf*«0.  and  some  of  Itf 

Lessons.    W.  Laird  Clowes. 
Oceanography.    Professor    J.    Thoulet,  of 
Nancy. 

Officiar  Documents  In  Connection  with  the- 
Submarine  Boat  Peral. 
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DIARY    FOR  DECEMBER. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

X.  Tariff  Conferences  at  Vienna  commence. 
Trial  of  Mrs.  Pearcey. 

2.  Great  Meeting  of  the  National  League  in 

Dublin. 

3.  Meetiiig  of  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops 

and  Bishops  in  Dublin  issues  a  declaration 
adverse  to  Mr.  Pamell. 
Trial  of  Mrs.  Pearcey  conclude<l. 

4.  Funeral  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

5.  Deputation  of  Irish  representatives  waits 

upon  Mr.  QIadstone. 
Qi  /m  Natalie's  Memorandum  sent  to  the 

Skuptschina. 
Conference  of  a  Committee  of  the  County 

Council  and  Representatives  of  Metro- 

galitau  Vestries  on  the  Housing  of  the 
oor. 

Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  makes  an  injection  of 
Dr.  Koch's  lymph  at  the  Golden  Square 
Hospital. 

6.  Mr.  Justice  Romer  gives  judgment  against 

the  Pelican  Club. 
6.  The  (jueen-Regent  of  Holland  takes  the 

oaths  as  Regent  and  as  guardian  of  Queen 

Wilhelmina. 
Trial  of  Mr.  Butterfield  for  a  libel  on  Mr, 

Marks,  of  the  Mnancial  News,  commenced. 
Tlie  Cattle  Show  at  Islington  opened. 
Mr.  Pamell  and  his  followers  leave  for 

Dublin. 

10   The  New  Italian  Parliiment  opened. 

Mr.  Pamell  arrives  in  Dublin.  Enthusiastic 

reception.    Seizure  of  L'nited  Irelatid  by 

Mr.  Pamell. 
Demonstration  at  the  Rotunda,  Dublin. 
UuiUlhall  Meeting  to  protest  against  the 

persecution  of  tne  Jews  in  Russia. 
Animal  Conference  of  Poor  Law  Guardians 

at  Kxeter  Hall. 

11.  Deputation  from  the  North  Queensland 

Separation  League  to  advocate  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Bill  for  the  separation  of 
North  and  South  Queensland  received 
by  Lord  Knutsford. 
Election  of  M.  de  Freyclnet  as  a  member  of 
the  A(»demie  Fran^aise. 

12.  Quern  Natalie's  Memorandum  considered 

by  the  Skuptschina  with  closed  doors. 
Liberals  leave  tlie  House. 
Meeting  hi  support  of  the  Church  Army's 
Labour  Scheme. 
1.3.  Explosion  on  board  the  Jumna. 

15.  Installation  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  as 
Pruvinclal  Grand  Master  of  Berkshire. 

16.  Meeting    of   the    Birmingham  Lit>eral- 

Unionist  Management  Committee.  Re- 
solution in  favour  of  a  Joint  -  Unionist 
Committee  passed  unanimously. 

17.  Trial  of  Eyraud  and  Gabrielle  ^mpard  for 

the  Murder  of  M.  Gouffe  commenced  in 
Paris. 

The  Marks'  Libel  Case  concluded.  Verdict 

against  Mr.  Marks. 
Meeting  in  support  of  the  Irish  Majority  at 

Cork. 

38.  City  and  South  London  Electrical  Railway 
opened  for  public  traffic. 

19.  Conference  at  Ottawa  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  steamship  owners,  etc.  Draft 
Bill  providing  for  strict  Government 
iiispection^cubmitted  and  endorsed  by  all 
present. 

20  Verdict  of  "  Guilty  "  returned  against  the 
Rabelais  Exhibitors  at  the  London 
County  Sessions. 
Conclusion  of  the  Bompard -Eyraud  trial. 
Verdict  of  "  Guilty'  returned  against  both 
prisoners. 

Victorian  Parliament  prorogued  by  the 
Governor. 

22.  Great  Railway  strike  in  Scotland  commenced 
2i.  The  Tzarevitch  arrives  in  Bombay. 

Trial  of  M.  Labmydre  and  Madame  Due 
Quercy  in  Paris,  for  assisting  Padiewski 
to  escape. 


27. 


34.  The  Extraordinary  Session  of  the  French 

Parliament  closes. 
M.  Labruy^re  ««d  Mme.  Due  Quercy  sen- 
tenced   to   thirteen   months  and  two 
months  imprisonment  respectively. 

35.  The   Spanish   Government  issues  decree 

raising  duties  on  food-stuffs  from  January 
1st. 

26.  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  arrives  in  Paris. 

The  Natioiul  Indian  Congress  opened  In 
Calcutta. 

Signer  Crispl  and  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
sign  an  Agreement  for  the  prolongation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation 
between  Italy  and  Austria  for  a  year. 
Deputation  of  Greek  Notables  to  the  Sultan 
to  beg  his  personal  intervention  in  the 
dispute  between  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Patriot  and  the  Porte. 
29.  Mr.  GUulstone's  Eighty-Second  Birthday, 
ao.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  visits  Press- 
burg  and  opens  the  New  Iron  Bridge  over 
the  Danube. 
Conference  at  Boulogne  between  Mr.  O'Brien 

and  Mr.  Pamell. 
Great  Fire  in  Queen  Victoria  Street. 
Adjournment  of  the  National  Indian  Con- 
gress. 

PARLIAMENTARY  RECORD. 

HOUSE  OP  LORDS. 
2.  Her  Majesty's  Repl^  to  the  Address  brought 
down. 

Bill  for  giving  compulsoru  power  to  acquire 
sites  for  intermediate  schools,  markets,  etc., 
read  a  secoiui  titne.  Hares'  Preservation 
Bill  read  a  secoiui  lime. 

8.  In  reply  to  Lord  Granville,  the  Marquess  of 

Salisbury  dec.ines  to  make  a  statement 
concerning  the  state  of  affairs  between 
the  Portuguese  and  the  British  South 
African  Company,  the  information  re- 
ceiveti  being  veiy  imperfect.  Heed  Pota- 
toes  (Irelaiulj  Bill  read  a  first  time. 

9.  Seed  Potutoei  Bill  re  id  a  secoiui  time,  and 

passed. 

Hares  Preservation  Bill  read  a  third  time  and 
passed.    Royal  Assent  given  to  the  Bill  16. 
for  the  transfer  of  certain  Irish  Bailivays  in 
furtherance  of  the  scheme  for  constructina  22. 
relief  works  and  Hie  Seed  Potatoes  Bill. 
House  »djounie<l  to  January  22nd. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

1.  The  Queen's  Reply  to  the  Address  brought 

up. 

Motion  for  Tithes  Bill,  second  reading. 
Speech  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach.  Mr. 
Stuart- Renders  Amt-iuiment  that  Tithes  in 
Wales  should  be  applied  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  tV'elsh  people,  rejected  by 
224  to  1:30. 

Meeting  of  the  Irish  Party  at  the  House  5. 
of  Commons.    Debate  on  Cel.  Nolan's 
proposal  to  adjourn  the  discussion  in  order  9. 
that  a  meeting  of  the  party  might  be 
lield  in  Dublin.    Speeches  by  Messrs.  10. 
Sexton.  T.  Healy,  J.  McCarthy,  and  Mr. 
Pamell. 

2.  Motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish 

Land  Purchase  Bill.  Amendment  by  Mr. 
J.  Ellis  thab  the  House  declined  to  pledge 
the  credit  of  the  country.  Speeches  by  13. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  16. 
Balfour.  Debate  adjourned.  Transfer  of  17. 
Irish  BailxtHiys  Bill  re  id  a  seoiuL  time 
after  division— 224  to  73. 
Irish  Party  resume  debate  on  Col.  Nolan's  18. 
Amendment  and  reject  it  by  44  to  29.  20. 

3.  Debate  on  Mr.  Ellis  Amendment  resumed. 

Amendment  rejected  by  245  to  1 73.  Divi- 
sion on  the  Motion  for  Second  Reading  26. 
carried  by  263  to  130.  Bill  re.id  a  second 
time.  29. 
Irish  party  resume  meeting.  Mr.  Clancy  30. 
makes  proposal. 


.  Seed  Potatoes  {Ireland)  BUI  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bdlfour  and  read  a  first  time.  Com- 
mittee of  Supply. 
Supplementary  Estimate  for  £5,060  asked  for 
to  meet  tlie  nistress  in  Ireland.  Speeches 
by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Morley.  Vote 
agreed  to.  After  a  motion  that  the  Tithes 
Bill  Committee  be  instmcted  to  provide 
for  revision  of  tithes  in  accordance  with 
altered  conditions  of  agricultare—i  ejected 
by  203  to  68,— House  goes  into  Committee 
on  the  Bill.  Transfer  ofliailwai/s  (Ireland) 
Bill  passed  through  Committee  and  read  a 
third  time. 

).  Statement  bv  Sir  J.  Fergusson  tliat  reports 
of  the  collision  between  the  Portuguese 
and  the  South  African  Company  had  been 
confimied  by  telegram  from  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Central  Africa.  After  a 
motion  to  instmct  the  Committ-ee  to 
divide  the  Bill  into  two — rejecte<l  without 
division — Irish  Land  I^rchase  Bill  in  Com- 
mittee. Seed  Potatoes  (Irelaiui)  Bill  read  a 
second  time,  and  passed  through  Committee, 
Refiort  of  Vote  for  £5,000  for  Irish  Belief 
brought  up  and  agreed  to. 

.  Meeting  of  tlie  Irish  Party  resumed.  Report 
of  negotiations  with  Mr.  Gladstone  read. 
Resolution  by  Mr.  Abrahams  to  terminate 
Mr.  Parnell's  leadership — forty-five  mem- 
bers leave  the  room,  re-assemble  else- 
where, pass  resolutions  deposing  Mr. 
Parnell  and  elect  Mr.  J.  McCarthy  as 
Chairman. 

.  Discussion  on  Mr.  Balfour's  Motion  for  the 
;  second  reading  of  the  Land  Department 
'Bill.   Amendment  by  Mr.  M.  Ke&\y  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  dau  nine 
months.   Rejected  after  a  division  uy  191 
to  129.   Speech  by  Mr.  Balfour.  Bill  read 
a  secotui  time. 
Irish  Lniui  Department  Bill  In  Committee. 
Bill  for  Advaming  Monty  under  the  Lajui 
Scheme   in    Committee  and  agreed  to. 
Tnunicaus  Bill  read  a  second  time  and 
passed  through  remaining  stages.  Motion 
tor  Adjournment  to  Jan.  22nd  agreed  to. 
BY-ELECTIONS. 
Bassetlaw— 1886,  no  election  ;  1890,  Conser- 
vative majority,  728. 
North  Kilkenny  —  1886,  Pamellite  unop- 
posed ;  1890,  Anti-Famellite  majority  1,162. 

UTTERANCES,  NOTABLE  AND 
OTHERWISE. 

Lord  Salisbury  at  Waterfoot.  Rossendale. 
The  Sultan  in  reply  to  an  Address  pre- 

sentetl  him  by  the  Armenian  Notables. 
The  Kaiser  at  a  Conference  on  Higher  Edu- 

ca  ion,  at  Berlin. 
The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  at  Oldham 

on  Home  Rule. 
Sir  Charles  Russell  at  Brai^tree  on  the 

Irish  crisis. 
General  Joubert  at  the  H6tel  Metropole  on 

the  State  of  Affairs  in  South  Africa. 
King  Humbert  at  the  Openhig  of  the 

Italian  Parliament. 
Mr.  Pamell  at  the  Rotunda,  Dublin. 
Mr.  Parnell  at  Cork. 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  Retford  to  the  Bassetlaw 

electors. 
Mr.  Parnell  at  Kilkenny. 
Sir  Henry  James  at  the  Liberal  Union  Club. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham  on  the 

Reunion  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  at  Cork.' 
Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Healy  in  Kilkenny. 
Mr.  Parnell  at  Kilkenny. 
Mr.  Cecil  Ralkes,  M.P..  on  the  Ensuing 

Session. 

Mr.  Mehta,  Presidential  Address  at  the 
National  Indian  Congress. 

Lord  Derby  at  Llverp-H)!  on  Emigration. 

Mr.  CImmberlain  at  Birmingham  on  Educa- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Du.nb. 
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OBITUARY. 

Canon  Capel  Cure,  Nov.  30. 

1.  Bev.  Jos.  Maskell,  Master 

and  Chaplain  of  Emanuel 
Hospital,  Westminster. 
Lord  Deramore,  72. 

2.  M.    Legrand    de  Villers, 

Governor    of    Bank  of 
France. 
Sir  Wra.  Bichard  Drake,  73. 

3.  Sir  Barnes  Peacock,  80. 
Lord  Cottesloe,  92. 

Dr.  Bergliaus,  geographer. 

4.  M.  Oambetta,  pire,  75. 
Charles  Mar\'in,  author  of 

"The    Bussians   at  the 
(Jates  of  Herat,"  etc.,  36. 
W.  B.  Vince,  journalist. 

6.  Baron  Huddleston. 

Mrs.    Peel,  wife    of  the 
Speaker. 

8.  Yittorio  ZambelU. 

9.  Dean  Church  of  St.  Paul's. 
Ix)rd  ToUuinache,  85. 

11.  Lady  Caroline  A.  D.  Bussell, 

8i. 

Major  Cathcai  t  Bogle. 

12.  Sir  Edgar  Boehni,  sculptor, 

5B. 

Dowager  Lady  Bel  per. 

13.  Mrs.  George  Crulkshank,  82. 

14.  Mrs.  Mundella. 

General  Sir  E.  A.  Whitmore. 
Canon  Lee,  56. 


15.  Bev.  William  Tyler,  **Non- 

oonformist  Bishop  of  East 
London." 

Eugene  Charpentier,histori- 
cal  painter.  80. 

16.  Mr.  Ashurst  Morris.  * 
Geiieral  Alfred  Terrj'. 

18.  Duchess    of  'Northumber- 

land, 77. 
Dr.  Paepe,  Belgian  SocUlist. 
Adolpbe  Belot,  dramatist 

and  novelist. 

19.  T.  Lindsey  Aspland,  artist. 
83. 

Wei-ner  Hahn,  German  bio- 
grapher and  historian.  47. 
General  Sir  Frank  Turner. 

22.  Auguste  Louis  Otin,  sculp- 
tor. 

21.  Professor  Laiit  Carpenter. 

25.  Archbishop  Thomson,  of 
York,  71. 
Coleridge  Kennard. 
2»).  Dr.    Schliemann,  Greek 
archtcologist.  68. 
William  John,  naval  archi- 
tect. 

27.  Emile  Beichard,  President 

of  the  Paris  Municipal 

Council. 
• 

29.  Tiiomas  Bichardson,  M.P. 
for  Hartlepool. 
Octave  Feuillet,  novellBtaod 
dramatist,  78. 
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CAN  CANCER  BE  CURED? 


A  VISIT  TO  COUNT  MATTEI:  HIS  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  FACULTY- 


With  Letters  from  Prof.  Huxiby,  Prof,  Tyndall,  Sir  Moreli,  Mackenzie,  Prof.  Ray  Luikbsteb,  and  Othxb8. 


I.  HOW  I  CAME  TO  KNOW  COUNT  MATTEI. 


[An  cancer  be  cured  ?  According  to  the  doctors  it 
i8  incurable.  Cut  it  out  when  it  first  appears, 
and  you  may  have  a  chance.  Let  it  alone,  and 
you  will 


die  in  agony. 
M^iciiie  can  do 
nothiii*;,  hut  one 
can  adiiunister  a 
drug  to  dull  the 
j>ain  ;  the  knife 
at  the  beginning 
and  morphia  at 
tlie  end, —  these 
are  tlie  Alpha 
and  ( )niega  of 
medical  Kcience 
in  dealing  with 
this  dmdl^  duk 
ease.  ButCbont 
Mattel  asserts 
that  cancer  can 
be  cured — that  he 
lias  cured  it,  and 
is  curing  it,  and 
lie  cliallenges  the 
medical  profes- 
sion to  subject 
Ills  claims  to  the 
closest  scientific 
e  X  a  m  i  n  a  tion. 
That  challenge 
must  ])e  taken  up, 
and  in  the  fol- 
lowing article,  I 
venture  to  hope, 
the  case  is  ep 
stated  as  torender 
it  impossible  any 
longer  to  refuse 
the  inquiry  for 
which  the  Oooilfe 
pleads. 

LADY  PAGET's 
INTRODUCTION, 

Count  Mattel  is 
the  Italian  nf)blc- 
mrin  whom  Lady 
Paget  visitc<l 

after  his  medicines  had  cured  her  husband,  now  Her 
3Iajesty's  Ambassador  at  Vienna.  It  was  her  ])aper 
in  the  NalioHul  l^ericir  of  May,  jmrtially  reininted 
in  these  pages,  that  fii-st  drew  general  attention  to  the 
fact  of  his  existence,  .'ilthough  a  short  time  previously 
€k>mmi86ioner  Booth-Tucker  had  spoken  to  me  ver^ 
strongly  about  his  own  personal  experience  of  ms 


C0T7NT  MATTEI. 


medicines.  Commissioner  Tucker,  when  returning  from 
India  by  the  Brindisi  route,  passed  the  Count's  castle 
at  Riola,  called  upon  him,  was  very  favourably  impressed 

with  the  Count*8 
personality,  and 
came  away  believ- 
ing almost  as 
niucli  in  Count 
Mattel  as  he  had 
f>reviously  learnt 
lo  })elieve  in  the 
Mattei  m«Hlicines. 
It  nmst  have  been 
•I  (juaint  sii^lit  the 
meeting  lu  twoen 
the  Anglo-Indian 
with  his  Orienl^ 
tnrban  and  flo#» 
iogxobesaadltai 
Italian  noble  m 
Mio  shades  of  tbe 
Moorish  Oastleof 
L  i  Rochetta ;  Mid 
the  two  men,  so 
(1 1  lie  rent  in  many 
w  lys,  made  a  deep 
iiii;)ressi<>n  upon 
r.i  li  other.  Oom- 
jti  ssioner  Tucker 
Vis  grateful  for 
I  I '  cure  of  a 
(yir.»nic  dysentery 
\\  hich  had  Iwitfled 
all  the  Anglo- 
Indian  faculty  for 
many  years,  hut 
which  had  vielded 
to  the  mild  tmt- 
ment  of  the  taste- 
less  remed  es  of 
the  Lord  of  La 
ivochetta.  The 
CcMuit,  when  lie 
described  the 
scene  to  me,  was 
full  of  animation 
.IS  he  spoke  of  the 
(  'hrist-like  figure 
nf    the  I'^nglish 

fakir,  with  his  long  hair  and  bare  feet,  and  I  think 
the  picture  thuspresented  somewhat  fascinated  his  imagina- 
tion with  the  Salvation  Army  as  a  whole.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, tiU  I  read  Lady  Paget  s  article  that  I  took  any  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter.  Lady  Paget  would  not  htm 
written  as  she  did  had  she  not  luid  cause.  She  sf^ke  posi- 
tively of  cancer  liaving  been  cured  by  Count  Mattel's 
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remedies  ;  she  bore  testiinonv  born  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Count ;  and  she  expressly  stated  that  she 
had  in  her  own  person  and  in  those  of  her  friends  made 
actual  experiment  of  the  healing  efficacy  of  these  Mattei 
remedies.  This  impression,  that  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  the  mysterious  discovery  of  Count  Mattei, 
deepened  when  Lady  Paget 's  second  article  appearetl. 
Therein  she  declared  that  **  during  last  winter's  epidemic 
of  influenza  this  medicine  acted  like  magic,  patients  from 
a  condition  of  complete  prostration  being  restored  to  such 
complete  health  in  five  minutes  that  they  could  hardly 
believe  they  had 
*eaUy  been  ill." 
This  was  not  the 
testimony  of  a  no- 
iKidy.  It  was  the 
pablished  evidence 
of  a  lady  whose 
husband  has 
achieved  the  high- 
est position  in  the 
diplomatic  service 
— a  lady,  moreover, 
who  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  any  per- 
sonal or  interested 
motive  in  recom- 
mending the  reme- 
dies to  the  world. 
Tliere  was,  of 
course,  the  usual 
condemnation  pro- 
uounced  by  the 
orthodox  faculty. 
Without  that,  no 
new  discovery  can 
be  deemed  worthy 
of  notice  by  the 
outside  public. 
Such  censure  in- 
deed is  the  primd- 
facie  intimation 
that  there  may  be 
something  in  it. 
The  subject  in- 
terested me  on 
account  of  its  re- 
lation to  the  vexed 
4|uestion  of  the 
credibility  of 
miracles.  Count 
Mattei  claim<«  to 
work  no  miracle  in 
the  supematunil 
Bensa.  ^ut  to  cure 
a  deep  -  seated 
virulent  cancer  is 
an  exploit  which  is 
almost  as  marvellous  and  unprecedented  as  the  making  the 
blind  tosee.  What  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of  an  intelligent 
mind  towards  any  apparently  impossible  feat  accomplished 
by  anyone  wielding  mysterious  or  unknown  or  secret 
powers  ?  Certainly  not  a  credulous  swallowing  of  whatever 
tale  which  ingenuity  can  invent  or  rumour  exaggerate,  but 
as  certainly  not  an  incredulous  rejection  d  priori  of  every- 
thing wliich  seems  to  exceed  our  limited  conceptions  of 
the  possible.  Yet  here  was  Lady  Paget,  a  credible 
and  aisinterested  witness,  testifying  in  the  market-place 
that  a  certain  philanthropic  Italian  noble,  resident  at  La 
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LADY  PAGET. 


Rochetta,  had  discovered  certain  remedies  which  she  and 
other  credible,  disinterested  witnesses  declared  to  possess 
an  almost  supernatural  efficacy  for  curing  diseases,  hitherto 
incurable  by  the  aid  of  the  physician,  and  no  one  of  all 
the  Faculty  deemed  it  worth  while  so  much  as  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  these  things  were  so.  The  phenomenon 
is  familiar  enough  to  excite  no  remark.  But  if  such 
indifference  to  testimony  be  blameless  or  even  commend- 
able now,  wherein  lay  the  heinous  wickedness  of  tliose 
Sadducees  of  old  who  disdained  even  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  Lazarus  was  raised  from  the  dead  ? 

MRS.  booth's  death 
BED  TESTIMONY. 

^  With  these  ideas 
simmering  in  my 
head  I  went  down 
to  Clacton  to  bid 
Mrs.  Booth  fare- 
well. We  talked 
much  of  cancer  and 
the  possibility  of 
its  cure.  Mrs. 
Booth  told  me  tliat 
one  of  the  saddest 
thoughts  which 
darkened  her 
closing  hours,  was 
that  the  long  course 
of  experiment  to 
which  she  had  per- 
mitted herself  to  be 
subjected  liad  not 
resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  any  sure 
mode  of  treatment 
that  could  cope 
with  this  terrible 
scourge.  **  Will^ 
ingly  would  I 
suffer  all  that  I 
have  gone  through 
over  again  if,  by 
my  sufferings,  some 
means  might  be 
discovered  that 
would  heal  those 
others  wlio  have 
the  same  disease. 
But  I  have  been 
disappointed.  It 
was  not  to  be." 
"What,"  I  said, 
"of  the  Mattei 
treatment?"  **His 
is  the  best,"  she 
said  emphatically. 
**His  *  green  elec- 
without  it  ?   I  have 
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tricity,'  what  would  I  have  done 
constantly  applied  it,  and  it  alone  has  given  me  any 
relief  from  this  terrible  pain."  **But,"  I  said,  '^his 
treatment  did  not  cure  you."  **No,"  said  she,  **  it  did 
not ;  but  that  is  because  I  did  not  stick  to  it.  It  is  slow 
and  tedious  to  be  always  taking  these  little  sips,  and  after 
a  time  I  gave  it  up."  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  this, 
knowing  that  the  opinion  of  the  family  was  that  the  Mattei 
medicine  had  been  fully  tried,  and  on  my  saying  as  much  she 
said,  speaking  with  much  earnestness,  **  I  am  dymg,  not 
so  much  because  of  the  cancer,  but  because  I  have 
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neglected  to  use  the  Mattel  remedies.  If  I  had  only 
stuck  to  them  I  might  have  lived  many  years  yet.  I  am 
so  confident  of  this  that  I  have  made  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  me  promise  that  if  they  should  be  attacked  by 
cancer — my  mother  died  of  it,  and  it  may  reappear  in 
my  children — they  will  give  up  whatever  they  have  in 
hand,  and  go  at  once  to  Count  Mattei  and  place  them- 
selves for  three  months  under  his  treatment.  Then, 
when  they  have  thoroughly  mastered  it,  they  can  come 
home,  placing  themselves  in  the  hands  of  a  nurse  or 
someone  who  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  compelled  to 
take  the  remedies  regularly."  It  was  evidently  Mrs. 
Booth's  great  consolation  that  although  she  had  failed, 
from  natural  impatience,  in  attaining  one  great  object 
for  which  she  deemed  her  illness  was  sent  to  her,  she 
had  obtained  sufficient  insight  into  tlie  secret  of  the  cure 
of  cancer  to  secure  the  safety  of  her  children,  and 
through  them  the  relief  of  mankind  from  one  of  the 
most  horrible  of  diseases. 

DR.  Kennedy's  **  solid  fact." 

General  Booth  did  not  and  does  not  share  liis  wife's 
belief  in  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  the  Mattei  treatment 
against  cancer.  When  I  left  Mrs.  Booth's  death-bed, 
and  told  him  of  her  solemn  declaration,  I  added  that  as 
soon  as  I  had  got  possession  of  one  solid  fact,  in  the 
shape  of  the  ciu'e  of  a  case  of  indubitjiblo  cancer,  I 
should  go  over  to  Italy  and  see  the  Count  for  myself, 
General  Booth  shook  his  head.  "  Be  sure  of  your  solid 
fact  first,"  he  said.  I  had  not  long  to  wait  for  tlio  fact. 
It  came  to  me  unsought,  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
way  in  the  world.  In  Lady  Paget 's  article  she  referred  to 
one  Dr.  Kennedy,  of  22,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
wlio  liad  practised  with  mucli  success  entirely  with  tliose 
medicines.  I  found  on  inquiry  at  George  Street  that 
there  were  two  Dr.  Kennedys,  father  and  son,  partners 
in  an  extensive  practice,  who  confirmed,  and  more  than 
confirmed,  all  that  was  stated  by  Lady  Paget.  Shortly 
after  my  first  visit  Dr.  Kennedy  came  down  to  Wimble- 
don to  talk  over  some  literary  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  while  there  he  mentioned  that  he  had 
received  quite  unexpectedly  from  Scotland  the  report  of 
a  case  of  cure  from  malignant  cancer.  I  asked  for 
verification. 

Shortly  afterwards  lie  wrote  me  that  everything  was  as 
stated.  He  had  seen  the  certificates  of  operation,  and  had 
seen  the  woman.  The  patient  was  now  perfectly  well.  He 
would  bring  her  up  to  town  and  submit  her,  with  a  full 
report  of  the  case,  to  Dr.  Hubert  Snow,  of  the  Cancer 
Hospital,  and  any  conmiittee  of  experts  whom  he  might 
select  from  the  medical  faculty.  Here  at  least  seemed 
primd-facie  evidence  of  a  fact  solid  enough  to  bear 
scrutiny,  and  notwithstanding  the  extreme  pressure  of 
work  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  double  Christ- 
mas number,  I  made  arrangements  for  paying  a  hurried 
visit  to  Count  Mattei  at  Bologna. 

THE   FACULTY   AND  THE  CHALLENGE. 

My  determination  to  go  at  all  hazards  was  strengthened 
by  the  casual  remark  of  a  friend  who,  while  visiting  my 
wife,  mentioned  three  cases,  in  her  own  immediate  circle, 
of  persons  who  had  benefited  materially  by  the  use  of  the 
remedies  to  which  they  were  introduced  by  the  account 
given  of  Lady  Paget 's  paper  in  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
One  who  had  only  a  week  to  live,  being  in  the  last  stage 
of  cancer,  experienced  almost  complete  release  from  pain 
fro'  1  the  application  of  the  remedies  ;  another,  who  had 
suffered  for  years  from  a  polypus  in  the  nose,  which 
deprived  her  of  taste  and  smell,  had  caused  it  to  disappear 


**  by  Mattei ; "  while  a  third,  whose  sight  was  darkened 
by  cataract,  had  regained  her  sight.  These  cases  were 
accidentally  mentioned,  in  a  friendly  way,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  benefits  such  a  magazine  as  this  occasionally 
conferred  upon  its  readers.  There  remained  only  to 
await  the  result  of  the  challenge  to  Dr.  Snow 
and  the  cancer  specialists.  I  had  not  long  to  wait. 
Dr.  Kennedy,  writing  in  the  National  Review  of  Novem- 
ber, and  quoted  by  me  that  month,  stated  that  the 
challenge  to  investigate  the  alleged  case  of  cancer  cure 
had  baen  evaded.  Dr.  Snow  was  ready  to  examine  into 
the  case  when  it  had  been  submitted  to  any  medicfil 
society  ;  but  all  medical  societies  by  their  rules  being 
forbidden  to  examine  into  any  case  where  the  cure  is  said 
to  have  been  effected  by  any  secret  remedy.  Dr.  Snow's^ 
answer  Avas  simply  a  smart  shuffle  to  avoid  an  inquiry. 
Tlie  inference  is  obvious.  To  shirk  an  appeal  to  your 
own  tribunal  is  to  give  up  your  case  without  even 
venturing  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the  other  side. 

As  I  was  leaving  London,  I  heard,  from  one  who  has 
long  been  intimate  with  the  interior  perso)inel  of  the 
Propaganda  at  Rome,  that  there  Count  Mattei's  remedies- 
were  held  in  great  repute,  and  that  at  one  time  the  Count 
had  contemplated  leaving  the  Propaganda  one-half  of  the 
income  derivable  from  the  sale  of  his  medicines.  Clearly, 
therefore,  it  appeared  to  me  that  a  man  who  was  capable 
not  only  of  convincing  so  many  people  that  he  had 
achieved  such  marvellous  cures  by  such  harmless  means, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  capable  of  contemplating  the^ 
bequest  of  one-lialf  the  proceeds  of  his  discovery  to  the 
Propaganda  or  missionary  department  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  was  a  man  whom  it  was  well  worth  a  journey 
across  Europe  to  see.  S'^  the  mument  I  could  leave  the 
proof-sheets  of  my  November  number  I  started  for 
Bologna,  and  am  now  writing  at  Monte  Carlo  the  result 
of  the  observations  which  I  made. 

**  QUACK  I"     WELL,  IF  TRUK,  THEN  GOOD  QUACK  ! 

I  have  mentioned  all  this  preliminary  matter  as  the 
best  and  most  natural  method  of  introducing  the  subject. 
It  explains  simply  and  in  order  of  time  liow  it  has  come  to- 
pass  that  these  pages  came  to  be  written.  To  those  who 
believe  that  not  the  slightest  attention  should  over  be 
l>aid  to  anyone  who  claims  to  have  made  a  discovery  the 
full  particulars  of  which  he  is  not  prepared  to  publish  tt> 
the  world — excepting,  of  course,  when  the  discoverer 
happens  to  be  Dr.  Koch — the  narrative  of  how  I  came  to 
see  Count  Mattei  will  afford  no  excuse,  much  less  justifica- 
tion, for  giving  so  much  prominence  to  one  who  is  a  quack 
and  nothing  more.  He  is  a  quack,  and  that  is  the  end  of 
the  matter.  And  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  to  say 
**  quack  "  is  as  conclusive  a  mode  of  ending  controversy  as 
to  say  *  *  heretic  "  used  to  be  to  the  Faculty  of  Theology.  To 
those,  however,  who  reflect  that  at  this  moment  the  whole 
Faculty  of  Medicine  stand  utterly,  hopelessly  baffled 
l)efore  cancer,  the  cry  of  quack,"  applied  to  one  who 
appears  actu.illy  to  have  achieved  cures  of  this  malignant 
and  intractable  disease,  must  ap]>ear  the  silliest  of 
absurdities.  If  the  regular  physicians  could  cure  cancer, 
well  and  good ;  there  might  be  some  reason  in  their  pro- 
tests against  any  trespasser  on  their  ground.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, they  don't  even  pretend  to  cure  it.  As  to  this 
we  have  the  highest  authority,  that  of  Dr.  Hubert  Snow, 
of  the  Cancer  Hospital.  Writing  to  a  correspondent,  he 
says:  Cancer  is  increasing.  The  doctors  cannot  stem  its 
advance.  All  tliat  they  can  prescribe  is  to  cut,  without  even 
a  promise  that  the  knife  will  do  more  than  postpone  for  a 
little  time  a  torturing  death.  Thirty  thousand  die  every 
year  by  cancer,  and  as  the  disease  takes  from  two  to  four- 
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years  to  torture  before  it  slays  its  victims,  there  must  be 
100,000  persons  upon  whom  cancer  has  laid  the  mark  of 
death.  No  one  v;ho  has  lived  in  a  household  smitten  by 
this  deadly  plague  will  be  disposed  to  turn  away  from 
one  who  appears  to  have  actually  achieved  the  hitherto 
impossible  feat  of  curing  cancer,  merely  because  pliysi- 
cians  who  have  failed  are  hissing  **  quack  "  at  him  from 
behind  their  diplomas.  Quack  be  it,  then,  if  you  please. 
We  reply  to  those  who  hiss,  and  think  they  end  the 
matter  by  liissing,  who  is  there  amongst  us  who  would 
not  rather  be  cured  of  cancer  by  a  quack  than  left  to  die 
According  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  College  of 


Physicians  ?  "Give  God  the  praise,"  said  the  Pharisee'J 
of  old,  when  hearing  of  a  cure  wrought  by  One  who  came 
from  Nazareth,  **for  we  know  this  man  is  a  sinner." 
**Then  he  that  had  been  blind  answered  them,  saying. 
Whether  he  be  a  sinner  or  no,  I  know  not :  one  thing 
I  know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see."  And 
that  answer  will  always  be  final,  even  although,  as  in 
olden  times,  they  reply,  **Thou  wast  altogether  born  in 
sin,  and  dost  thou  teach  us  ?  And  they  cast  him  out. " 
Even  at  the  risk  of  the  same  major  excommunication  from 
the  Faculty  I  venture  to  set  forth  what  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  about  Count  Mattei  and  his  discovery. 


THE  count's  castle  OP  LA  BOCHETTA. 


II.  COUNT  MATTEI  AT  HOME. 


Bologna,  the  city  of  arcades,  the  birthplace  of  Count 
JVIattei,  has  a  famous  history,  which  links  the  time  of 
Hannibal  witli  the  exploits  of  Garibaldi ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
familiar  to  Englishmen  as  a  stopping-place  on  the  road  to 
Brindisi.  Its  greatest  treasure  is  the  grave  of  St.  Dominic, 
-who  died  there  six  hundred  years  since,  and  whose  tomb, 
which  Michael  Angelo  was  proud  to  adoni,  is  still  one  of 
the  pilgrim  centres  of  the  Catholic  world.  The  Uni- 
versity, conspicuous  among  the  universities  of  the  world, 
lias  never  confined  its  chairs  to  a  single  sex.  From  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth  it  has  occasionally 
ihad  women  as  professors  of  Greek,  anatomy,  mathematics, 
and  this  practice  it  has  boldly  persisted  in,  notwith- 
standing that  according  to  tradition  the  beauty  of  its  first 
Jady  professor  was  so  overpowering  that  she  was  obliged  to 
deliver  her  lectures  from  behind  a  curtain  in  order  to 
•enable  her  impressionable  pupils  toconcentrate  their  atten- 
tion on  their  lessons  !  Bologna  has  long  had  an  honour- 
able fame  in  connection  with  the  study  of  medicine,  but  it 
was  not  until  1789,  when  the  French  were  making  their 
first  revolution,  that  Joseph  Galvani  discovered  at 
Bologna  the  hitherto  unsuspected  secret  of  the  current 
that  bears  his  name.  His  statue  stands  conspicuous  in 
the  Piazza  Galvani,  in  which  his  marble  efligy  contem- 


plates with  curious  fixl«fcy  of  interest  the  frogs  limbs 
whose  twitching  first  revealed  to  him  the  law  that  made 
him  famous.  '*  The  frog's  dancing-master,"  the  Faculty 
styled  him  derisively  in  those  days,  disdainfully  scorning 
the  idea  that  Galvanism  was  other  than  pretentious 
quackery ;  but  to-day  we  all  dance  to  his  music,  the 
Faculty  included. 

THE  COUNTS  YOUTH  AND  HLS  MENTOR. 

Galvani's  great  discovery  was  but  twenty  years  old 
when  Caesar  Mattei  was  bom.  His  parents  belonged  to 
one  of  the  richest  families  in  Bologna,  owning  a  palace  in 
the  city  and  large  possessions  outside,  including,  among 
others,  the  seigniory  of  La  Rocca  de  Magnavacca,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  to  the  north  of  Ravenna.  Ho 
was  educated  at  the  seminary  of  Bologna,  where  he 
applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  Latin.  When  he 
was  nineteen  his  father  died,  and  his  guardians  finding 
themselves,  as  he  naively  says,  somewhat  bored  by  his 
presence,  launched  him  upon  a  course  of  European 
travel,  with  a  full  purse,  and  no  other  control  than  his 
own  sweet  will.  It  was  in  1828  when  young  Mattei^ 
**lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of^woe, "  beaan  a  career 
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of  extravagance  and  of  riot  which  ksted  till  1839.  He 
was  young  and  rich,  and  surrounded  by  those  who 
ministered  to  the  caprice  and  indulged  the  passions  of 
their  wealthy  patron.  From  this  wild  and  worthless  life 
he  was  reclaimed  by  a  single  word  from  Paola  Costa, 
poet  and  philosopher.  Costa,  impressed  by  the  talent 
shown  in  one  of  Mattei's  satirical  verses,  sent  for  the 
author,  and  remonstrated  very  seriously  with  him  as  to 
the  wreck  which  he  was  making  of  his  life.  *'  Why 
waste  your  life  in  the  aimless  frivolities  of  society  when 
you  have  faculties  which  well  deserve  to  be  better 
employed  ?"  The  reproof  covering  the  compliment  went 
home.  Caesar  Mattei  there  and  then  almndoned  his 
dissipated  life,  and  applied  himself  with  characteristic 
energy  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  literature.  For 
the  next  two  years  Paola  Costa  was  his  guide,  philo- 
sopher, and  friend,  and  under  his  guardianship  Mattel's 


a  present  of  it,'  I  answered.  *  I  will  go  to  the  Pope  at 
once,' said  he.  Next  day  I  was  summoned  to  a  private 
audience  with  Pio  Nono.  The  Pope  was  most  kind. 
His  manner  of  receiving  me  was  such  that  our  interview 
resembled  the  meeting  of  two  old  friends  rather  than  an 
audience  granted  to  a  subject  by  his  sovereign.  I  Iiad 
never  been  at  my  Magnavaccan  seigniory,  and  could 
therefore  give  him  little  infonnation.  I  promised,  how- 
ever, to  give  him  plans  of  the  territory,  and  hand  it  over 
to  him.  When  tlie  news  of  the  gift  to  the  Pope  got 
abroad  in  Rome,  I  was  lauded  to  the  skies.  For  the 
moment  I  was  tlie  idol  of  the  city  :  praised  in  the  news- 
papers as  a  patriotic  hero,  and  cheered  vociferously  when 
recognised  in  the  8ti*eets  and  caf^s.  When  the  plans  of 
my  estate  arrived  I  took  them  to  the  Pope.  As  I  took 
my  contjSf  having  to  leave  for  Bologna  on  urgent  private 
business,  Cardinal  Antonelli  said  to  me,  'Well,  what 


house  became  the  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  men  of 
letters  of  tlie  day.  Life  went  pleasantly  enough  on  the 
new  lines,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  forty  tliat  an 
incident  occurred  which  calls  for  special  note. 

WHY  THE  POPE  (iAVE  HIM  HIS  COUNTSHIP. 

The  incident  in  question  gave  him  his  Countship.  The 
story  of  how  he  obtained  it  is  best  given  in  his  own  words. 

* '  I  was  in  Rome, "  he  says,  *  *  when  the  Austriaus  occupied 
the  line  of  the  Po.  Tliis  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion at  Rome.  One  evening  I  was  at  the  house  of  the 
Bolognese  treasurer,  Mgr.  Rusconi,  who  was  one  of  my 
friends.  The  ante-chamber  was  full  of  parsonages  who 
were  waiting  to  see  Mgr.  Rusconi.  Wiien  he  arrived, 
he  was  intensely  irritated,  and  gave  vent  to  liis  dis- 
pleasure by  flinging  his  three-cornered  hat  against  the 
wall.  He  had  just  come,  he  said,  for  an  audience  with 
the  Pope,  and  he  was  furious  because  the  Austrians, 
crossing  the  frontier,  had  occupied  Comicchio  and 
Magna vacca.  *  What  I '  I  exclaimed,  *  they  have 
occupied  Magna  vacca  without  asking  my  permission  ? 
For  I  am  lord  and  master  of  La  Rocca  and  of  the  whole 
canal  which  feeds  the  Lake  of  Comacchio.'  'Are 
you  speaking  seriously  ? '  said  Mgr.  Rusconi. 
•Certainly,'  said  I.  'Then/  said  Monsignor,  'you 
ought  to  sell  it  to  the  Pope.'    'I  will  make  Pio  Nono 


can  we  do  for  you  ? '  '  When  my  sovereign,'  I  answered, 
'does  the  honour  of  accepting  something  from  my 
hands  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  done.*  No 
sooner,  however,  had  I  arrived  at  Bologna  than  I 
received  pontifical  despatches  conferring  upon  me  the 
title  of  Count,  and  nominating  me  Treasurer  of 
Bologna." 

Count  Mattei  was  elected  deputy  in  the  first  Roman 
parliament  which  mot  under  the  Ministry  of  Rossi. 
When  Parliamentarism  gave  way  to  Revolution  he 
retired  from  politics,  and  also  laid  down  the  sword  which 
he  held  as  colonel  of  the  National  Guard.  His  ro^f*,  he 
felt,  did  not  lie  in  legislatures  or  in  camps,  and  retiring 
from  the  troubled  arena  of  war  and  revolution  he  has 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  secluded  study.  He  resigned 
all  the  lionours  bestowed  upon  him  by  popular  choice  and 
pontifical  favour  with  the  exception  of  his  countshij*, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  agriculture,  botany^ 
and  chemistry  at  Vergato. 

THE  COLLIE  DO(i  AND  THE  MATTEI  MEDICINE. 

It  was  on  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  that  he- 
tumbled  upon  the  discovery  with  which  his  name  is 
now  identified.     Like  all  discovM^ 
famous— like  Newton's  agftjfedffey  &^ve 
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the  hint  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation 
— the  accident  which  opened  the  door  to  the  secret  of 
Matteism  waa  but  the  last  link  in  a  long  chain  of  prior 
research.  Count  Matt^i  in  his  retreat  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  medicine.  He  was  not  long  in 
discovering  that  the  healing  art  had,  in  many  cases, 
degenerated  into  a  mere  parade  of  pathological  science  : 
of  anatomy  and  pathology  whole  volumes,  of  therapeutics 
a  page  or  two.  This,  surely,  was  an  inversion  of  the  true 
proportion.  To  depose  the  medicine  of  palliatives,  it 
was  necessary  to  find  the  medicine  that  cures, 
long  and  careful 
study  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Samuel 
Hahnemann,  the 
founder  of  mo- 
dem homoeo- 
pathy, he  adopt- 
ed his  leading 
ideas,  and  he  has 
built  all  his  re- 
medies  upon  the 
familiar  homoeo- 
pathic theory  of 
the  action  of 
similars,  which 
homoeopaths  are 
fond  of  declaring 
was  the  basis  uf 
the  system  of 
Cralen.  Wherein 
homoeopathy  fail- 
ed, in  Count 
Mattei's  opinion, 
was  in  seeking 
too  exclusively  to 
combat  symptoms 
after  individual- 
ising them.  The 
true  policy  was  to 
oomlxit  the  cau.ses 
of  disease  rather 
than  its  outward 
man  if  e stations. 

Satisfied,"  says 
Dr.  Kennedy, 

**that  for  every 
evil  there  exists 
somewhere  in  na- 
ture a  cure,  he 
turned  to  nature 
to  seek  at  her 
hands  a  new  Ma- 
teria Medica.  The 
brute  creation 
seek  out  herbs  to 
cure  them,  and  all 

norganic  substances  required  by  animal  economy  are  sup- 
plied in  the  vegetable  world  with  a  skiU  wliich  mortal 
chemists  can  never  hope  to  approach.  Hence  ^Litt^fi  am- 
chided  it  is  in  the  vegetable  creation  that  God  has  placed 
medicine."  Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion  by  a  process 
of  reasoning,  circumstance  was  not  long  in  supplying  con- 
firmation. The  role  of  Galvani's  frog  was  filled  by  a 
sheep-dc^  belonging  to  a  neighliouring  fanner.  This 
dog,  which  was  afflicted  with  a  peculiarly  l<iatli»f»me 
species  of  mange,  used  to  relieve  itself  by  liunting  out 
and  eating  an  herb  that  grew  on  the  spurs  of  the 
Apennines.    Count  Blattei  followed  the  dog.  n^ted  the 
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herb  which  he  selected,  gathered  some  leaves,  distilled 
their  essence,  and  then  tried  the  product  on  a  human 
patient  suffering  from  scrofula.  Such  excellent  results 
were  obtained  tliat  the  Count  went  on  experimenting  witli 
herbs,  until  by  degrees  he  succeeded  in  compounding  some 
eight  or  ten  medicines  and  five  electricities,  with  which 
he  treats  all  manner  of  diseases. 

WHAT  IS  HIS  SECRET  ? 

It  is  about  thirty  years  since  tliat  shepherd  dog  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Matteist  pharmacopoeia.  The  dog  has 

long  since  been 
gathered  to  the 
shades  where 
abode  the  dog  of 
the  Seven 
Sleepers  and  the 
Wolf  Bitch,  foster 
mother  of  the 
founders  of  old 
Rome.  Not  even 
its  skin  remains, 
nor  lias  any 
sculptor  com- 
memorated i  n 
marble  or  in  ever- 
during  bronze  the 
faithful  beast 
which  led  the 
way  to  the  **new 
medical  science." 
Count  Mattei, 
however,  does 
not  pretend  tliat 
his  concoctions  of 
mountain  herb* 
would  in  tlieiii- 
selves  cure  dis- 
eases. His  herl)* 
arc  g<x>d,  no 
doubt ;  but  the 
grand  secret  is 
the  fixing  in  the 
remedy  of  a  mys- 
terious s^>mething 
which  he  calls  the 
electrical  prin- 
ciple. Tliis,  ho 
asserts,  is  the 
vital  principle  of 
the  univei'se,aiid, 
as  far  as  I  c^^uld 
make  out,  is 
a>usin-gennan  to 
the  astral  fluid  of 
the  occultists,  or 
the  strange  ethe- 
however,  knows 
He  simply 


ric  force  of  Keeley.  Count  Mattei, 
nothing  of  the  astral  force,  or  of  Keeley ^smot^ir, 
maintains  tliat  he  knows  how  Uf  make  herbal  decoctions 
instinct  with  a  potent,  vital,  electrical  force  which  enables 
them  to  work  wonders.  That  they  do  work  wonders  in 
many  cases  seems  to  \hs  V>eyond  all  doubt.  How  they  do 
it  no  one  explains  but  the  Count.  His  explanation  is 
tliat  tlieir  jxiwer  is  derive^!  from  this  fixing  of  the 
electrical  princi[*k%  and,  if  tliat  leaves  us  as  inuch  in  th*^ 
dark  a.s  ever,  it  is  at  least  a-*  g«Kjd  as  tlie  Jesuit  s  suggestion 
tliat  thtfir  etticjicj'  Is  due  to  the  (lotent  influence  of  the 
Black  Art  ! 
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EARLY  EFFORTS. 

Whether  from  electricity,  or  from  the  devil,  or  from  the 
herbs  of  the  field,  Count  Mattei  satisfied  himself  that  he 
had  discovered  a  secret  which  was  capable  of  alleviating 
enormously  the  sufferings  of  mankind.  His  old  friend, 
Pius  the  Ninth,  placed  at  his  disposal  part  of  the  hospital 
of  St.  Teresa  in  Rome,  where,  twenty  years  ago,  he  is 
said  to  have  achieved  some  marvellous  cures  of  cancer  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  In  those  days  Count 
Mattei  did  not  sell  his  medicine.  He  manufactured  it 
and  gave  it  away  to  all  who  asked  for  it.  He  opened  a 
dispensary  at  Bologna,  where,  from  1865  to  1867,  he 
claims  to  have  cured  an  immense  number  of  patients. 
Of  these  things  I  cannot  speak  of  my  own  knowledge. 
What  seems  certain  is  that  the  Count  was  much  aggrieved 
by  the  hostility  shown  to  his  remedies  by  the  regular 
Faculty.  He  was  and  is  as  full  of  enthusiasm  about  his 
medicine  as  a  boy  who  has  just  discovered  the  secret  of 
the  bow  and  arrow.  His  first  instinct,  iafter  repeated 
verifying  of  the  efficacy  of  his  remedies,  was  to  appeal  to 
the  Church  to  add  the  healing  of  bodies  to  the  healing  of 
souls,  and  to  arm  every  parish  priest  with  the  cheap  and 
efficacious  remedies  which  his  discovery  placed  within 
their  reach.  He  issued  a  circular  to  this  effect  to  ministers 
of  all  religions,  but,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  it 
met  with  no  response. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  LA  ROCHETTA. 

About  this  time  the  virulence  of  the  attacks  made 
upon  him  by  the  orthodox  Faculty,  together  with  some 
threats  of  personal  violence,  led  him  to  retire  to  his 
present  castellated  stronghold  of  La  Rochetta.  Here  on 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills  rising  from  the  bed  of  the 
Reno,  at  the  oase  of  the  Bolognese  Apennines,  he  con- 
structed a  veritable  fortress,  in  the  heart  of  which  he 
stored  such  apparatus  as  is  necessary  for  compounding 
his  remedies.  There  he  has  lived  for  years,  and  there 
he  is  living  to  this  day.  In  a  donjon  keep,  approached 
by  a  steel  drawbridge  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower,  with  a 
trusty  Andrea  Ferrara  by  his  bedside,  and  a  tiny  toy 
revolver  ready  to  hand,  the  Count  remains  on  guard 
against  the  assassination  which  he  believes  was  once  at 
least  seriously  planned  by  his  enemies.  Now  he  admits 
his  enemies  have  changed  their  tactics.  They  no  longer 
plot  his  destruction  with  sword  and  pistol.  They  wage 
against  his  remedies  the  deadlier  warfare  of  suppression. 
Under  the  law  of  Italy,  Count  Mattei,  being  the  holder  of 
no  medical  diploma,  is  forbidden  to  hold  consultations 
or  to  prescribe  medicines.  By  a  new  law,  which  came 
into  force  on  January  1st,  no  medicine  or  remedy,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  officially  stated,  will  be  allowed  to 
be  sold  in  all  Italy.  Against  these  new  weapons,  steel 
drawbridges  and  Andrea  Ferraras  are  of  no  avail,  and 
Count  Mattei  can  only  lament  the  unhappy  prejudice 
which  leads  mankind  to  offer  the  most  stubborn  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  seek  to  do  it  good. 

WHY  HE  KEEPS  HIS  SECRET. 

Of  late  years  Count  Mattei  was  led  to  abandon  his 
earlier  practice  of  giving  away  his  medicines.  He  found 
that  by  giving  them  away  wholesale,  he  did  not  secure 
their  widest  possible  distribution.  Count  Mattei  is  a 
zealous  propagandist  of  Matteism.  If  he  had  his  way  he 
would  administer  one  of  his  phials  of  remedies  every 
year  to  every  individual  in  tl^is  planet,  and  it  is  his  honest 
opinion,  which  he  expresses  with  a  childlike  frankness, 
that  the  human  race  would  be  immensely  benefited  by 
such  an  administration.  Wlien  he  gave  his  medicines  away, 
he  had  no  control  over  their  dissemination.    The  chemists 
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who  applied  for  them  often  affixed  prohibitive  prices,  while 
imitators  sprung  up  in  scores  on  every  side.  Against 
these  he  had  no  remedy.  It  was  of  course  possible  for 
him  to  have  disclosed  his  secret,  and  so  to  have  enabled 
everyone  to  endeavour  to  compound  the  remedies  wliich 
he  believed  to  be  so  efficacious  for  the  healing  of  the 
diseases  of  the  whole  world.  But  against  this  course 
there  was  the  weighty  objection  that,  although  he  could 
disclose  his  secret,  he  could  not  be  sure  that  those  to 
whom  it  was  imparted  would  manufacture  the  compound 
with  the  care  and  exactitude  upon  which  its  effect 
depended.  Every  chemist  would  attempt  to  manufac- 
ture his  own  electricities  and  remedies.  A  breakneck 
competition  would  lead  to  a  depravation  of  the  quality  of 
the  medicine,  and  the  whole  Matteist  *' science  "  would 
be  hopelessly  discredited  before  it  had  established  for 
itself  a  right  to  a  place,  and  a  leading  place,  in  the  phar- 
macopoeias of  the  world.  Again,  if  the  secret  were 
common  property,  it  would  be  no  one's  special  interest  to 
push  the  distribution  of  the  remedies.  Count  Mattei, 
therefore,  decided  to  keep  his  secret,  preserve  the  manu- 
facture in  his  own  hands,  to  issue  the  remedies  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  that  would  admit  of  a  profit  to  the 
distributor,  and  to  provide  funds  for  the  propagandism  of 
the  new  doctrine,  and  for  the  punishment  of  all  who  palm  off 
upon  the  public  fraudulent  imitations  of  the  genuine  reme- 
dies. These  general  reasons  have  been  enforced  within  the 
last  few  years  by  private  personal  reasons  of  a  somewhat 
painful  nature.  Count  Mattei  is  not  married.  His  heir, 
to  whom  he  had  bequeathed  his  secret  and  all  his  wealth, 
was  a  nephew  whom  he  trusted  absolutely,  giving  him  a 
power  of  attorney  to  act  in  his  name  and  to  deal  with  his 
property.  This  nephew  showed  his  appreciation  of  liis 
uncle's  confidence  by  using  his  power  of  attorney  to 
possess  himself  of  the  patrimonial  inheritance.  He 
squandered  in  a  few  yeai-s  between  three  and  four 
millions  of  francs,  and  was  still  plunging  bravely  when 
the  creditors  foreclosed.  It  was  a  great  blow  to  the  old 
Count  when  his  ancestral  estates  were  sent  to  the  hammer, 
and  La  Rochetta  itself  narrowly  escaped  the  universal 
destruction.  He  disinherited  the  scapegrace,  and  has 
adopted  in  his  stead  a  blameless  young  man,  Signor 
Venturoli  Mattei,  who  has  now  sole  charge  of  the  Count's 
affaii-s.  Tlianks  to  his  business  aptitude,  and  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  the  Mattei  medicines  in  all  parta  of  the 
world,  the  Count  has  been  able  to  retrieve  his  fortunes, 
and  although  he  is  now  nearly  82  years  of  age,  he  hopes 
to  see  himself  once  more  re-established  in  possession  of 
his  ancestral  domains. 

THE  HEADQUARTERS  IN  BOLOaKA. 

It  was  Signor  Venturoli  Mattei  whom  I  met  at 
Florence,  at  the  spacious  palace  in  Bologna,  whence 
remedies  are  despatched  every  post  to  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  world.  He  is  a  quiet,  reserved  young  man  of  32,  who 
feels  the  grave  responsibility  of  his  position.  The  Count 
does  no  business.  He  lives  at  Iliola  among  the  mountains. 
All  the  practical  work  of  carrying  on  the  distribution  of  the 
remedies,  the  puV^lication  of  the  monthly  and  fort- 
nightly bulletins  or  monitors  of  the  electro-homoeo- 
pathic system,  is  done  in  the  Rue  Mazzini.  Signor 
Venturoli  Mattei  took  me  through  room  after  room, 
showed  me  the  great  carboys  full  of  the  medicaments, 
the  cases  ready  packed  to  be  sent  off  to  the  world's  end, 
the  tiles  of  letters  from  patients  of  high  and  low  degree, 
and  the  volumes  of  the  publications  devoted  to  the**  new 
medical  science."  He  told  me  that  they  sent  out  about 
a  million  phials  of  the  little  granules  every  year,  and 
about  as  many  bottles  of  the  electricities  and  boxes  of 
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ointment.  Germany  and  Russia  were  their  best  cus- 
tomers. In  France,  I  understood,  the  Mattel  remedies 
had  met  with  considerable  difficulties  of  late  years,  owing 
to  the  opposition  of  various  pseudo^atteists  who  had 
sprung  up,  each  vaunting  his  own  specific  and  discrediting 
the  original  discovery.  But  even  in  France,  notwith- 
standing these  schemes,  the  progress  of  Matteism  was 
sufficiently  rapid  to  have  united  into  one  all  the  existing 
homoeopaths  in  what  may  be  described  as  an  anti-Mattei 
Union.  There  was  a  signal  absence  of  any  attempt  to 
impress  the  imagination  in  the  building.  All  was  quiet, 
almost  too  quiet,  for  the  headquarters  of  a  system  which 
has  branches  in  almost  every  country  under  the  sun. 

AT  RIOLA. 

Next  day  Signer  Venturoli  took  us  by  the  early  train 
to  Riola,  where  we  were  to  see  the  hermit  Count  in  the 
secluded  retreat  which 
he  has  built  in  the  moun- 
tains.   It  was  for  Italy 
a  somewliat   grey  day, 
which  would  have  been 
pleasantly  warm  for  an 
English  September. 
Riola  lies  on  the  line  to 
Florence,    about  thirty 
miles  down  the  Reno. 
The   lino    follows  the 
course    of    the  river, 
which  it   crosses  more 
than    once,    and  dives 
through     some  twenty 
short  tunnels,  redolent 
of  the  smell  of  Cardiff 
patent  fuel,  with  which 
all  the  locomotives  on 
this    line    are  driven. 
The  leafless  vines  were 
hanging  from  the  bifur- 
cated trees,  which  stood 
in  long  rows  on  the  right 
of  the  railway,  forming 
a  curious  contrast  to  the 
cruelly  trimmed  poplars, 
whose  leaves  and  branches 
up  to  their  very  topmost 
branch  had  been  cut  for 
fodder  and  for  fuel.  On 
we    went,    leaving  the 
trees  behind  us,  entering 
a  deforested  region  where 
the     hills     had  been 
stripped  of  the  woods,  which  once  held  the  soil  together 
and  stored  up  the  moisture  of  winter  for  the  needs  of 
summer,  with  results  only  too  conspicuous  in  the  shape 
of  landslips,  and  mountain  sides  as  bare  as  the  roofs  of 
Regent  Street.    Just  before  reaching  Riola,  one  such 
landslip  Iiad  destroyed  the  railway  bridge  across  the 
Reno,  and  compelled  the  line  to  make  a  considerable 
detour  tc  :he  right.    At  last,  however,  we  reached  Riola. 
*' There,"  said  our  guide,  **  there  is  La  Rochetta  !  " 

The  illustration  on  page  37,  taken  from  a  photo- 
graph from  the  river  level,  conveys  a  fairly  good  im- 
pression of  the  quaint  but  beautiful  edifice  which  Count 
Mattei  has  built  for  himself  on  a  wooded  knoll  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  rugged  peaks  of  Monte  Ovolo  and  Monte 
Vigese. 

AN  ABBOTSFORD  ALHA3IBRA. 

The  summit  of  one  of.  these  hills  is  almost  exactly 
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pyramidal  in  contour,  as  if  the  mountain-building  Titans 
of  the  past  had  wished  to  anticipate  the  architecture  of 
the  men  who  piled  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  to  La  Rochetta  stood  a 
bright  red-coloured  villa,  occupied  by  the  factor  of 
the  estate,  a  brilliant  spot  of  colour  in  the  midst  of  th3 
surrounding  grey.  The  day  was  too  dull  for  us  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  snow- covered  peaks  in  the  distance, 
which,  a  day  or  two  after,  I  saw  radiant  in  sunshine 
from  the  bridge  at  Florence ;  but,  even  without  the 
snow  mountains,  the  scene  was  full  of  a  certain 
grandeur  and  beauty.  A  road,  sloppy  and  muddy 
enough  to  have  been  the  product  of  an  English 
November,  crossed  the  railway  and  wound  up  the 
hills  through  the  woods  to  the  Count's  castle.  In 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  reached  the 
castle,  passing  on  our  way  the  hotel   of  La  Rosa, 

where  the  Count's  patients 
formerly  stayed  for  treat- 
ment. A  rabbit-warren 
in  the  hill-side,  where  the 
Count  keeps  a  flourish- 
ing colony  of  Belgian 
hares,  lay  below.  The 
Count's  garden  surrounds 
the  castle.  Passing 
through  the  Moorish  por- 
tico, we  entered  the  court- 
yard and  looked  around. 
Imagine  Abbotsford  in 
Italy,  but  Abbotsford 
crossed  with  the  Alham- 
bra  and  perched  on  the 
Apennines,  and  you  can 
conceive  La  Rochetta. 
And  to  make  the  re- 
membrance complete, 
there  were  the  beautiful 
dogs,  Tiger  and  another, 
apparently  honoured  as 
the  representatives  of  the 
original  discoverer  of 
anti-scrofuloso.  The  en- 
trance was  guarded  by 
quaint,  grotesque  mon- 
sters—some of  them  the 
spoil  of  ancient  monas- 
teries ;  others,  fantastic 
emanations  of  the  Count's 
own  fancy — glorified  gar- 
goyles, and  other  mon- 
strosities in  stene.  The 
place  has  the  solidity  of  a  Norman  keep  and  the  airy, 
fantastic  colour  of  a  Moorish  palace. 

THE  COUNT  AT  HOME. 

In  the  hall,  where  a  bright  wood  fire  was  burning.  Count 
Mattei  received  us.  He  is  a  man  about  the  middle  height, 
and  apparently  not  more  than  60,  although,  according  to 
the  almanac,  he  will  be  82  in  January.  His  hair  is  black, 
his  step  is  vigorous,  and  although  I  would  not  like  to 
mateh  him  in  a  trial  of  strength  against  the  phenomenal 
Old  Man  of  Hawarden,  he  is  as  full  of  buoyant  vigour  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  We  were  soon  seated  round  the 
fire,  and  full  of  pleasant  chat  about  the  country-side,  in 
which  the  Count  spends  his  days,  and  the  castle,  in  the 
building  of  which  he  finds  the  relaxation  of  his  life.  Con- 
spicuous over  the  fireplace  was  an  immense  vase  in 
Corinthian  bronze,  the  gift  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Elliott,  who. 
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having  been  attacked  by  cancer  in  the  face,  Iiad  travelled 
from  Valparaiso  to  Riola,  and  had  remained  there  until 
cured.  With  the  vase  was  his  card,  expressing  his  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  benefit  he  had  received  from  the 
Count.  The  hall  opened  into  a  dining-room,  which  in 
turn  communicated  with  the  kitchen.  From  the  other 
end  a  flight  of  stairs  led  up  to  the  white  marble  bedroom, 
reserved  for  guests.  Old  armour,  Moorish  inscriptions, 
a  Chinese  banneret  with  Chinese  cliaracters,  hung  round 
the  walls.  The  daily  and  weekly  papers,  including  a 
Parisian  comic  paper,  lay  on  the  settee.  The  hermit,  it 
was  evident,  although  out  of  the  world,  was  still  of  it, 
and  full  of  active  interest  in  all  its  affairs. 

He  talked  of  his 
remedies  with  anal- 
most  childish  eager- 
ness. No  one  could 
spend  an  hour  with 
him  and  not  feel 
that  lie  implicitly 
believed  that  he  had 
made  a  discovery 
which  nothing  but 
the  perversity  of 
human  nature,  and 
the  professional 
jealousy  of  the  doc- 
tors, could  account 
for  its  not  coming 
at  once  into  universal 
use. 

THE  count's  golden 
BOOK. 

The  Counts 
"Golden  Book" 
contains  a  most  valu- 
able collection  of 
autograplis.  Letters 
were  there  heaped 
together  from  half 
the  Couits  of  Europe. 
Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  letter  of  the 
lectrice  of  the  Em- 
press of  Austria, 
dated  January  1 1 , 
1881  :— 

The  medicaments 
which  we  have  re- 
ceived by  the  Duke 
Louis,  brother  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  which 
have  been  employed 
with  frreat  success  by 
Her  Majesty  the  Em- 
press and  His  Majesty  ^ 
the  Emperor,  encourages  me  to  follow  your  method,  etc. 

Here  is  another,  of  quite  recent  date,  from  another 
royal  personage,  written  by  Baron  de  Bruck,  aide-do - 
camp,  and  dated  Munich,  May  27,  1890  :  — 

His  Royal  Highness  Ludwig,  of  Bavaria,  has  charged  me  to 
ask  you  to  oblige  him  by  sending  a  box  of  medicaments 
named  in  the  accompanying:  list.  His  Highness  will  bemucli 
obliged  to  you,  for  he  has  tlic  most  unshakable  faith  in  these 
remedies  (.lyant  une  foi  immuable  dans  ces  remedes),  which 
have  already  done  him  much  good. 

On  another  occasion,  the  Duke  of  Mecklenbui-g- 
Schwerin  telegraphed  urgently  for  medicines  to  save  the 
life  of  his  infant  child.  They  were  sent,  and  were 
apparently  successful,  for  another  telegram  soon  followed, 
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saying,  thanks  to  God  and  to  your  remedies,"  the  child 
had  recovered.  There  were  several  lettere  from  ambas- 
sadors and  ambassadors*  wives.  One  was  from  the 
German  Embassy  at  Rome,  saying  : — 

I  liave  used  your  remedies  lately  with  a  success  as  instan> 
taneous  as  complete,  and  I  shall  certainly  not  fail  to  make  a 
very  active  propaganda  for  electro-homoeopathy. 

GENERAL  IGNATIEFF. 

Of  letters  from  Roumanian  generals  and  princes  and 
statesmen  there  seeraed  to  ba  no  enti.  Orleanist  princes 
also  proposed  to  call  upon  him,  and  besought  him  to  send 
them  his  remedies.  Among  those  who  made  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Riola  wa.s. 
none  other  than  the 
famous  General  Igna- 
tieff,  who,  accom- 
panied by  the  Count- 
ess and  the  Princess. 
Galitzin,  arrived  at 
La  Rochetta  one  day 
in  anything  but  & 
good  humour  at  the- 
wretched  shandrydan 
of  a  one-horse  car 
wliich  conveyed  them 
from  the  station  to 
the  castle.  "  Wliat 
do  you  mean,"  asked 
the  irate  Russian, 
"  by  sending  such  a 
trap  as  that  to  meet 
us/" 

Why,  "  said 
Count  Mattei,  **  if 
you  wanted  to  ctune 
in  state,  you  had 
better  have  brought 
a  landau  and  pair 
over  from  Bologna." 
Count  Ignatieff's. 
trouble  was  an  in- 
flanunation  of  the 
eyelids,  and,  judging 
from  the  followinj^ 
letter  from  the  Count- 
ess, he  received  con- 
8idera)>le  relief  from 
the  Count's  remedies 
— the  one-horse  cai- 
notwithstanding. 
The  letter,  dated 
July,  1879,  was  evi- 
dently written  just 
before  Count  Igna- 
tieff  began  his  brief 
but  brilliant  career  as  Gk»vemor  of  Nijni-lJovgorod.  It 
ran  thus : — 

My  husband,  having  been  obligecl  to  leave  St.  Petersbiurg 
in  order  to  fill  a  post  in  the  administration  of  the  interior,, 
has  charged  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  to  say  tliat 
he  continues  to  follow  your  advice  with  the  greatest  success. 
It  has  made  a  cure  almost  miraculous,  the  details  of  which 
he  will  give  you  himself. 

Then  followed  ordera  for  various  phials  to  be  forwarded,, 
and  the  letter  closed  with  the  characteristic  remark  that 
the  Count  awaited  their  arrival  with  impatience. 

SOME  OP  HIS  PATIENTS. 

M.  Hamburger,  another  Russian  diplomatist,  wrote  for 
medicines  with  which  he  liopes  to  /fe^i^e^h^ti^lth  of 
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his  wife,  ''as  tlicy  hnvc  ahv.ii'iy  restored  mine."  The 
Russians,  liigh  and  low,  were  ])rofii.NC  in  their  expressions 
of  gratitude.  The  Princess  W'orontzott",  of  the  Kiissian 
Court,  i>.  described  in  one  letter  as  "one  of  the  L,nvate.st  of 
your  admirers/'  and  the  tol)acco-poucli — a  ein  iously  orna- 
mented affair — was  her  gift.  His  gold  watcli  was  the  L^ift 
of  another  Russian  lady  at  the  Court.  Among  others,  1 
was  delighted  to  oome  acrosg  a  letter  in  which  Madame 
Helbig— the  Admirable  Crichton  of  modem  women— was 
deeoribedaa  '*cme  of  your  great  admirers, "  who  had  just 
achieved  the  cure 
of  a  favourite  dog 
by  the  wonder- 
working globules. 
Gregorieff,  the 
Petei-sbtn-g  banker, 
wrote  declaring  that 
he  owed  Jiis  life  to 
the  Coinit,  and  that 
he  regards  liim  as 
one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  our  epoch. 
Of  English  letters 
there  were  not  so 
many,  but  there  was 
no  fiick  of  gossip 
about  eminent  Eng- 
lishmen and  Anglo- 
Indians  who  had 
received  great  bene- 
fit from  his  treat- 
ment. Tlie  Duchess 
of  Argyll  wrote  in 
1884,  declaring 
that,  after  liaving 
suffered  for  many 
years  from  an 
astlmia  so  violent 
as  to  make  life  in- 
supportable,  she 
liadderi  vcd  so  much 
benefit  from  his 
treatment  that  she 
was  now  in  hopes 
of  complete  re- 
covery.  Lady 
Heron  wrote,  ac- 
knowledging the 
oomplete  cure  of 
an  obstinate  liver 
complaint. 

CAKDJ3XAL  L.\VI- 

The  Count  spoke 
freely  as  to  the 
use  which  was  made 
of  his  medicines  by 
the  missionaries  in 
various  parts  of 
the  world.  There  is  a  hospital,  he  said,  at  Hankow,  in 
Chnia,  where  1,000  native  patients  are  treated  entirely 
by  the  French  Sisters  of  Mei-cy  with  the  medicines.  The 
Jesuits,  although  somewhat  inclined  to  look  askance  in 
some  places  at  the  medicines  as  owing  their  efficacy  to  un- 
holy science,  have  made  good  use  of  them  in  India.  It  is 
a  Jesuit  father  at  the  Dispensary  at  Mangalore  who  claims 
to  have  ^vrought  several  marvellous  cures  of  leprosy 
at  a  cost  which  does  not  amount  to  a  pound  a  head. 


Incredible  though  tliis  testinriny  may  appear,  it  is  con-^ 
hrnied  l)y  a  Mr.  D'Aeosta  in  CaL-utta,  who  has  written  to- 
tlie  Indian  Dailif  Nrirs,  giving  parlieiilars  concerning" 
the  cure  of  uninistakabK;  lepnuis  sores  hv  the  sanii'  simple 
remedies.  One  of  the  h-tters  in  the  (iohh  n  J>ook  which 
interested  nie  nnicli  was  from  Cardinal  Lavi^^erie.  it  was- 
a  hmg  letter,  which  began  l»y  stating  that  he  had  heard 
from  many  serious  and  trust  wortliy  authorities  of  the 
marvellous  results  which  had  been  achieved  by  the- 
Count's  remedies,  in  the  hands  of  the  French  Bieten  of' 

Boa   Seoomi  iik 


CARDINAL  LAVIGEBIU. 


Tomsi  aad  atoo  in 
the  dines  of  Italy^ 

The  good  Cardinal 
wrote,  pointing  out 
what  an  immense 
advantage  it  would 
])e  if  all  tlie  Catholic 
niissi(»narios  in 
Nortliern  Africa 
(r<»uld  be  furnished 
with  these  reme- 
dies, so  simple  and' 
>o  Costless,  with 
wliicli  they  could 
Ileal  the  bodies  of 
those  whose  souls 
they  sought  to  save. 
r>ut,  added  he  with 
practic^ilgooil  seOBe* 
'^coul4  you  not 
devise  some  meana 
by  wliich  it  would 
not  be  necessarjTta 
be  for  ever  taking- 
sips  of  your  medi- 
cine i  In  the  heart 
of  the  desert,  in 
the  midst  of  savage- 
tribes,  it  is  ditHcidt 
to  take  the  regula- 
t  ion  dose  with  the 
regMlati(»n  persist- 
ency. "  I  asked 
•  Count  Mattei  what 
lie    had  replied. 

Oh,"  he  said, 
'Hhey  can  take 
the  granule  dry.  It 
costs  more,  no 
doubt,  and  it  is  not 
so  efficacious. 
Every  sip  of  the 
solution  gives  a 
kind  of  electrical 
fillip  to  the  system, 
hut  the  curative 
I'lement  is  in  the 
granules  whichever 
way  you  take 
them." 


A  Cl  KE  FOR  SEA  SICKNE.H.S. 


The  Americans  do  not  tiike  so  kindly  to  the  infinite- 
simal doses  as  the  Europeans  and  the  Asiatics.  Some 
Americans,  however,  with  a  shrewd  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  oflfered  him  £200,000  for  his  secret,  but  the  oflfer 
was  rejected.  An  American  minister  in  Italy  wrote  saying 
he  .ilways  used  the  remedies  wj^th  v^ery  gi'eat  benefit, 
but  hitherto  Dr.  Pu^hi^el^^tjie^i^|ry|^^^psentative 
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of  the  Count  in  Chicago,  has  not  done  much  more  tlian 
keep  the  system  in  evidence  before  the  American  public. 

It  was  curious  to  hear  the  Count  talk  of  cancer  cures  as 
if  they  were  among  the  ordinary  everyday  incidents  of 
life.  He  said  that  two  Gennaiis  from  tlie  Court  had  come 
to  Riola  to  ask  him  to  go  to  prescril)e  for  the  Emperor 
Frederick.  He  had  refused,  as  he  always  refuses,  to  attempt 
anything  after  an  operation.  Medicines  were  sent  to  San 
Remo,  but  he  knew  nothing  as  to  whether  they  had  been 
used.  Of  a  much  more  universal  malady,  although  for- 
tunately by  no  means  so  fatal,  he  maintained  he  had 
-achieved  a  complete  mastery.  Sea-sickness,  he  said, 
would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  A  few  grains  of  one  of 
his  decoctions,  taken  dry  or  sipped  in  solution,  enable  the 
worst  sailors  to  contemplate  with  composure  the  Channel 
passage.  My  fellow  traveller  confirmed  this.  Himself 
but  an  indifferent  sailor,  he  had,  with  the  aid  of  the 
magic  globules,  made  the  journey  from  Harwich  to 
Antwerp  and  back  in  a  lumpy  sea  without  ex- 
periencing even  a  momentary  qualm.  Mrs.  Booth- 
Tucker  also  found  some  relief  on  her  journey  to 
India.  Of  course  with  some  travellers  it  fails,  but  if 
•even  it  was  efficacious  in  50  per  cent,  what  a  boon  it 
would  be  to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  mat  de  nier  I 

THE  CASTLE  OF  LA  ROCHETTA. 

As  it  was  nearing  luncheon,  the  Count  suggested  we 
should  inspect  the  Castle,  an  invitation  which  was  wel- 
comed with  alacrity.  In  and  out  and  round  about  we 
wandered,  marvelling  at  the  continual  surprises  which 
met  us  in  every  room.  The  castle  is  built  around  the 
rock  which  rises  almost  to  the  highest  battlement. 
First  to  design  and  then  to  superintend  the  execution  of 
his  fancies — these  have  l>een  the  amusement  of  all  his  later 
years.  It  originally  began  as  a  Swiss  chalet ;  it  has  gradu- 
ally developed  into  a  massive  little  castle.  At  the  highest 
point  of  the  western  wing  he  is  constructing  a  cimpel  with 
A  mausoleum  attached,  where,  when  even  scrof-tjiap  fails 
to  prolong  his  life,  the  Cour-t  is  preparing  a  marble  sarco- 
phagus as  his  last  resting-place.  Strange  though  it  may 
appear,  the  Count,  whose  passion  for  Moorish  architecture 

III.    WHAT  DOES 

And  now  the  question  arised.  What  does  it  all  come 
to  ?  Is  this  amiable  enthusiast  in  the  Apennines  the 
benefactor  of  the  world  ?  or  is  he  but  another  cnarlatan  bent 
upon  filling  his  pockets  by  gulling  the  public  ?  Conscious 
charlatan  Count  Mattel  does  not  seem  to  be.  He  believes 
in  his  remedies  as  Mr.  Gladstone  believes  in  Home  Rule, 
or  Cardinal  Manning  believes  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Whether  he  is  justified  or  not  in  his  belief,  who  can  say  ? 
It  is  a  question  of  evidence,  of  experiment,  of  careful 
■scientific  observation.  No  one,  of  course,  pretends  to 
l>elieve  in  a  universal  specific.  It  is  not  enough  to  show 
that  his  remedies  fail  and  often  fail.  Tried  by  that  test  every 
system  in  the  world  stands  condemned.  Men  and  women 
have  a  perverse  habit  of  dying  in  spite  of  all  the  systems 
invented  to  keep  them  ali-  o.  The  question  is  not  wli ether 
they  do  not  often  fail,  for  that  must  be  taken  for  granted 
in  any  case,  but  whether  or  not  they  often  succeed  where 
other  remedies  have  been  useless.  Of  course  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  prove  that  this  happens  in  isolated  cases. 
Cures,  and  remarkable  cures,  have  been  wrought  by  bread- 
and-butter  pills  and  by  potions  of  coloured  water.  The 
imagination  plays  a  great  part  in  medicine.  But 
imagination  will  not  cure  a  cat,  nor  will  imagination  cure 
a  cancer.  Both  of  these  achievements  are  claimed 
by  the  Matteists.  They  cannot  possibly  be  accused 
of  confining  their  experiments  to  any  selected 
few.     The    Chinese    at    Hankow,    the    Arabs  of 


has  led  him  to  reproduce  the  Court  of  the  Lions  in  the 
heart  of  Italy,  has  never  seen  the  Alhambra,  and  never 
travelled  in  the  East.  Everything  has  been  reproduced  from 
drawings  and  plans,  and  every  detail  has  been  worked  out 
by  his  own  retainers.  They  have  even  made  the 
coloured  tiles  with  which  the  floors  are  paved.  It  is 
marvellous  what  a  simple  peasant  can  do  when  his  heart 
is  in  his  work  and  a  directing  intelligence  is  by  his  side. 
One  thing  pleased  me  much  :  the  whole  of  the  round  tower 
in  the  western  wing  is  literally  honeycombed  with  holes. 

Why  these  holes  I "  I  asked.  **  For  the  swallows,"  was 
the  reply. 

We  were  not  admitted  to  the  secret  laboratory  where 
this  Wizard  of  the  Hills  works  his  wonders.  But  we  went 
into  the  violet  chamber,  wound  up  the  steel  drawbridge, 
and  marvelled  at  the  allegorical  frescoes  on  the  wall  of 
the  Chamber  of  Illusions.  The  sunlight  one  day  cast 
such  strange  shadows  on  the  wall  that  the  fancy  seized 
the  Count  to  have  them  painted.  The  result  was  a 
gigantic  fresco,  representing  the  downfall  of  the  old 
systems  of  medicine  before  the  **new  medical  science'*  of 
Count  Mattel. 

When  we  returned  to  the  hall  we  fomid  a  splendid 
luncheon  awaiting  us.  The  hermit  of  La  Rochetta  does  not 
live  like  an  anchorite,  and  his  cook,  a  little  Italian  maid  of 
14,  might  give  lessons  with  advantage  to  the  chefs  of  some 
London  clubs.  Course  followed  course,  all  perfectly 
served,  until  at  last  coffee  sent  from  Demerara  by  a 
grateful  patient  brought  the  meal  to  a  close.  Tlie  Count 
did  not  lunch  with  us.  It  is  only  at  dinner  that  he 
presides  at  his  own  table,  in  patriarchal  fashion,  sur- 
rounded by  his  retainers,  who  sit  down  side  hy  side  with 
his  guests.  After  luncli  he  rejoined  us  in  the  hall, 
smoking  his  pipe.  Almost  everything  at  table  was  the 
produce  of  his  own  estate  ;  wine,  game,  fish,  fowl,  fruit, 
were  home-grown.  After  some  more  pleasant  talk  full 
of  t\w  same  cheery  confidence  in  the  coming  triumph 
of  the  new  medical  science,  we  took  our  leave  of  the 
Pope  of  Health,  as  he  humorously  styled  himself,  and 
soon  were  speeding  liack  to  Bologna  along  the  valley  of 
the  Reno. 

IT  ALL  COME  TO? 

Northern  Africa,  the  Red  Indians  of  North  America,  the 
lepers  of  India,  together  with  the  courtiers  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  diplomatists  of  Germany,  and  tlie  royalties  of 
Austria,  make  up  a  sufficiently  extended  range  of  subjects 
for  the  experiment  to  be  fairly  exhaustive.  At  the  same 
time,  the  results  of  the  experiment  have  not  been  noted 
with  scientific  accuracy  to  afford  us  anything  approaching 
to  certainty  as  to  the  curative  value  of  the  new  remedies. 

Of  course,  to  any  person  unaccustomed  to  the  infini- 
tesimal doses  of  the  homoeopath,  there  seems  something 
obviously  incredible  in  the  assertion  that,  when  a  globule 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head  is  dissolved  in  a  tumbler  of  water, 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  solution  can  produce  the  slightest 
effect  upon  an  obstinate  disease.  But  even  this  is  not  the 
utmost  limit  of  tlie  tax  of  the  system  upon  our  credulity. 
For  when  the  patient  is  very  far  gone  it  is  prescribed  as 
necessary  to  give  him  teaspoonfuls  of  a  second  or  even  of 
a  third  dilution.  What  this  means  is  as  follows.  You  take 
a  globule  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  and  dissolve  it  in  a  tumbler 
of  water.  From  that  soluticm  you  take  one  teaspoonful, 
throw  the  rest  away,  and  mix  that  teaspoonful  with  a 
second  tumblerful  of  water.  That  is  the  second  dilu- 
tion. If  the  case  is  very  desperate  you  take  a  teaspoon- 
ful from  that  mixture  and  add  it  to  a  third  tumbler,  and 
serve  up  teaspoonfuls  of  the  resultant  third  dilution 
every  five  minutes.  To  the  natural  man,  accustomed  to 
the  massive  doses  of  allopathy,  the  suggestion  that  such 
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an  attenuated,  thrice-diluted  solution  of  a  pin's  head  of  a 
globule,  of  which  you  could  swallow  a  thousand  without 
experiencing  the  least  ill  effect,  seems  too  monstrous. 
But  a  friend  of  mine,  who  does  not  bslieve  in  Mattsi, 
told  uie  that  when  he  was  watching  at  what  he  feared 
would  ba  the  death-bed  of  one  of  his  children  who  was 
lying  sick  of  a  fever,  he  saw  the  temperature  on  the 
thermometer  fall  with  the  most  remarkable  regularity 
after  each  tsaspoonful  of  the  second  dQution  was  adminis- 
tered. 

The  cases  in  which  cures  can  be  eflfdcted  instantaneou.sly 
are,  however,  comparatively  few.  The  worst  of  many  of 
the  Mattei  treat- 
ments is  that  they 
are  so  slow,  and 
need  to  be  persisted 
in  so  long  that  the 
patient  loses 
patience  and  gives 
up  just  when  he 
ought  to  have 
peraevered.  There 
18  one  excellent 
thing  about  these 
medicines,  and  that 
is,  they  are  very 
cheap.  There  are 
about  301  globules 
in  each  shilling 
phial,  each  of  them 
guaranteed  as  good 
for  at  least  (mo 
whole  tumbler- 
ful of  m  e  d  i  - 
cine.  There  is 
nothing  cheaper 
than  this  in  the 
whole  pharma- 
copoeia. 

THE    ONE  CRUCIAL 
TEST. 

There  are  many 
spurious  Mattei 
medicines  in  the 
market,  and  there 
are  some  electro- 
fa  o  m  oe  o  p  a  t  h  i  c 
remedies  which 
claim  to  date  from 
a  discoverer  whose 
invention  Count 
Mattei  is  accused 
of  exploiting.  With 
all  these  things  I 
have  no  concern. 
Whether  or  not  the 

Count  was  tlie  real  Simon  Pure,  or  whether  he  entered 
into  other  men's  labours,  is  a  matter  on  which  I  cannot 
profess  to  express  any  opinion  worth  having.  Neither 
can  I  for  a  moment  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  pseudo- 
Mattei  remedies.  They  may  be  mere  fraudulent  imita- 
tions, or  they  may  be  far  more  powerful  medicines  than 
those  manufactured  at  Bologna.  With  them  I  have 
nothing  to  do.  Any  one  else  can  look  into  these  claims. 
My  business  is  simply  and  solely  with  the  genuine  Mattei 
remedies — these  and  no  other.  Nor  does  it  concern  me 
in  the  least  whether  or  not  the  Count's  version  of  his 
discovery  or  his  theory  of  their  manufacture  is  correct. 
He  may  be  under  a  hallucination.    A  dozen  men  may 
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have  anticipatad  his  discovery.  All  that  is  beside  the 
question.  All  that  I  have  to  do  is  to  press  one  vital 
point,  and  one  point  only.  Do  the33  remedies  cure,  or 
do  they  not  ?  Let  us  gran'  if  you  pleasd,  that  the  Count 
is  a  moonstruck  enthusiast  or  a  crafty  knave,  and  grant 
also  that  other  electro-homoeopathic  remedies  are  far 
more  powerful,  that  in  no  way  disposes  of  the  question, 
the  only  (|uestion  of  the  slightest  importance  to  mankind-, 
viz.,  Do  the  Mattei  remedies  cure,  or  do  they  not  ? 

THE  EVIDENCE  AND  HOW  TO  GET  IT. 

It  is  a  question  to  be  decided,  .first  by  evidence  as  to 

what  has  been 
done,  and,  second- 
ly* by  experiment 
as  to  what  can  be 
done.  Experiment 
in  some  cases  is 
eagy.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  eiti- 
cacy  of  **  blue  elec- 
tricity "  as  a  styp- 
tic. This  is  so 
potent  that  Mr. 
Booth  -  Tucker  is 
convinced  that  in 
field  hospitals  and 
in  war  time  it  will 
save  innumerable 
lives  which  now 
perish.  That  can 
be  tested  by  any 
one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  cut 
his  linger  and  then 
apply  the  remedy. 
The  efficacy  of  the 
granules,  good 
against  sea  -  sick- 
ness, can  also  be 
tested  very  simply. 
They  are  not  uni- 
versally efficacious. 
In  some  cases  they 
fail,  but  in  the  ma- 
jority, so  far  as  I 
can  judge,  they 
succeed.  Person- 
ally I  can  only 
testify  to  tlie  almost 
magical  effect  of 
the  medicine  in 
banishing  an  attack 
of  sickness,  and 
their  efficacy  in 
allaying  painful 
swelling  from  mos- 
quito bites.  These  are  trifles,  but  the  success  of  the 
remedies  in  these  matters,  although  not  affording  the 
slightest  argument  as  to  their  efficacy  in  cases  of  cancer 
and  leprosy,  carry  us  at  least  past  the  position  taken  up 
by  those  who  deny  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
electricities  but  pure  water,  or  in  the  granides  but 
sugar.  The  allegations  as  to  the  cure  of  cancer  are  more 
serious  and  demand  a  more  serious  treatment. 

I  have  before  me  reports  of  four  cancer  cases  in  which 
competent  medical  men  certify  that  the  patients  have 
been  cured  by  the  use  of  the  Mattei  remedies.  The  first 
two  are  taken  from  the  practice  of  a  doctor  in  South- 
ampton. 
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On  inquiring  from  the  doctor  whether  these  state- 
ments were  authentic  and  would  bear  cross-examination 
before  a  committee,  he  said  they  were  perfectly  authentic, 
l)ut  that  the  patients,  while  willing  to  attest  their  cure, 
would  object  to  be  submitted  to  a  public  or  quasi-public 
•exaniination.  I  will,  therefore,  not  lay  any  further  stress 
upon  these  cases. 

TWO  ALLEGED  CURES. 

The  other  two,  fortunately,  have  no  such  hesitancy  in 
coming  forward  to  say  what  the  Mattei  medicines  have 
done  for  them.  Both  the  cases  liave  been  submitted  to 
A  company  of  medical  gentlemen  which  met  at  Limmer's 
Hotel  on  Sunday,  December  1,  before  whom  the  patients 
Appeared  and  submitted  to  the  examination  of  any  of 
those  present.  The  particulars  of  these  cases  are  as 
follows  : — 

Mrs.  Ferguson,  a  widow  of  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  living  on  the  Clyde,  suffered  from  cancer  in 
the  breast,  which  was  operated  iipon  at  Edinburgh 

Infirmary  by  Professor  A         on  October  8th,  1886. 

After  returning  home  as  cured,  cancer  broke  out 
again,  and  she  was  subjected  to  a  second  operation  on 
November  10th,  1887.  The  wound  was  a  long  time 
healing,  but  the  cancer  again  appeared,  and  this  time 
she  underwent  a  deeper  operation,  on  January  21st,  1839. 
VVhon  the  cancer  reappeared  it  was  thought  useless  to 
subject  the  patient  for  the  fourth  time  to  the  knife, 
And  she  was  left  to  die.  The  disease  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced that,  when  she  was  brought  under  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Kennedy,  in  September,  1889.  he  expressed  an 
opinion  that  it  was  hopeless  to  try  and  save  her  life  as 
she  had  not  more  than  two  or  three  months  to  live.  He 
could,  however,  give  her  some  medicines  to  alleviate  her 
pain  during  the  short  time  she  had  to  live.  Mrs. 
Ferguson,  instead  of  dying,  used  the  Mattei  medicuies 

And  recovered.    Dr.  G  ,  who  examined  her  before 

and  sent  her  up  to  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  has  now 
•certified  that  she  has  completely  recovered  and  is  now 
in  good  health.    The  woman  has  been  produced  before 

Professor  A  anil  the  other  operating  doctors.  She 

was  produced  at  Limmer's  Hotel  and  answered  all 
^juestions  that  were  put  to  her,  and  showed  no  trace  of 
the  disease  beyond  the  scars  of  the  previous  operations. 

Extract  from  the  Register  of  Operation  conducted  by 
Professor  A  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  : — 

Mrs.  E.  F. ...  Oct.  8,  1880  ...  Excision  of  Right  Mamma. 
Nov. 30, 1887 ...  Recurrent  Scirrhus 
Jan.  21, 1890... 

Certificate  from  surgeon  as  to  her  health : — 

October  22.— I  hereby  certify  that  in  July  last  I  saw  and 
•examined  Mrs.  E.  F.  She  informed  me  that  she  had  been 
operated  on  for  cancer  of  the  breast  and  for  recurrence.  On 
examination  I  found  a  perfect  healthy  cicatrix,  and  the 
glands  of  the  axilla  normal.  I  certified  her  as  in  good  and 
sound  health.— G.  R.  A.,  B.A.,  M.D. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  Mrs.  Kilner,  of  Hudders- 
field.  Some  years  back  a  small  growth  of  a  peculiar 
type  showed  itself  behind  the  nail  of  the  third  finger, 
possibly  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  a  thimble.  The 
local  doctor  treated  it  for  some  considerable  time  with 
various  lotions,  but  still  it  persisted.  At  length  he 
recommended  her  to  go  up  to  London  and  consult 

Mr.  B  ,  an  eminent  surgeon  attached  to  one  of  our 

largest  hospitals.  He  at  once  pronounced  it  a  sarcoma^ 
which  is  a  peculiarly  malignant  affection.  He  removed  it 
and  scraped  the  bone,  and  the  lady  returned  to  her  home. 
Not  long  after  it  reappeared,  and  she  returned  and  sub- 
mitted to  another  similar  operation.  In  a  few  weeks 
-more  it  recurred  again,  and  now  the  first  joint  of  the 


finger  was  removed.  Still  it  recurred  again  after  about 
the  same  lapse  of  time  ;  and  on  this  occasion,  when  the 
surgeon  advised  the  removal  of  the  finger,  the  patient 
demurred.  He  counselled  her  and  her  husband  to  take 
the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Paget  in  the  matter.  On 
doing  so  Sir  James  confirmed  the  advice  already  given, 
and  urged  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  with- 
out delay,  otherwise  the  consequences  would  be  mpst 
serious.  And  now  the  finger  was  removed  ;  and  once 
again  the  lady  returned  home,  and  hoped  tliat  deliverance 
had  come.  But  in  vain  !  In  about  five  weeks  a  re- 
currence was  unmistakable,  and  progressing  with  great 
rapidity.  All  the  tissues  of  her  hand  and  exm  on  both 
sides  swelled  up,  became  discoloured,  the  lymphatic 
glands  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  enlarged,  and  the  whole 
arm  felt  hot  and  heavy  ;  and  with  a  heavy  heart  she  came 
back  again  to  London,  and  waited  upon  the  surgeon  who 
had  operated  hitherto,  and  who  now  proposed,  without 
delay,  to  remove  her  arm  above  the  elbow.  She  rebelled 
against  this,  and  he  assured  her  that  it  v/as  the  only 
chance  of  saving  her  life.  She  could  not  see  how  this 
could  be,  but  judging  from  the  fatal  regularity  of  the 
preceding  recurrences,  concluded  that  the  next  recurrence 
must  be  in  all  probability  a  fat<il  one,  and  so  she  resolved  to 
make  application  for  help  in  another  quarter.  It  was  at 
the  time  when  Lady  Paget's  first  article  had  appeared  and 
been  noticed  injthe  Review  op  Reviews,  and  liaving  read 
it  she  resolved  at  once  to  consult  Dr.  Kennedy.  When 
she  did  so,  and  learned  that  there  was  hope  for  her  from 
the  remedies  of  Count  Mattei,  she  placed  herself  at  once 
under  treatment  in  Dr.  Kennedy ^s  Medical  Home.  She 
so  speedily  recovered  that  in  five  weeks  she  was  able  to 
return  home.  She  has  been  keeping  well  during  these 
five  months  that  have  passed,  is  now  in  perfect  health,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  lost  finger,  she  has  no  trace  of 
the  disease.  All  these  facts  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
written  testimony  of  her  medical  attendants,  and  the 
growth  was  subjected  to  microscopic  examination  by 
Mr.  B  ,  and  pronounced  to  be  a  ronnd-cdled  sarco^na. 

WAS  IT  REAL  CANCER,  AND  IS  IT  CURED  ? 

In  both  of  these  cases  the  Mattei  medicines  seemed  to 
have  performed  a  complete  cure  under  conditions  which 
Count  Mattei  regards  as  fatal.  He  never  professes  to 
cure  anyone  who  has  undergone  an  operation,  but  in  both 
these  cases  the  patients  had  been  operated  on  three  times. 
Tried  by  the  teste  of  Prof.  Ray  Lankester  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  wanting  in  these  cases. 

No  doubt  the  doctors  who  operated  on  Mrs.  Ferguson 
and  Mrs.  Kilner  may  have  been  mistaken  in  believing 
that  they  were  suffering  from  cancer,  but,  if  so,  there  is 
no  reason  to  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  any  doctor  in 
any  case  of  cancer.  If  the  doctor  is  sufliciently  con- 
vinced of  the  cancerous  nature  of  the  malady  as  to 
subject  the  patient  to  a  dangerous  operation,  not  once, 
but  twice,  and  even  thrice,  the  public  will  accept  as 
sufficient  evidence  that,  according  to  the  best  available 
scientific  diagnosis,  the  malady  was  cancer.  If  it  were 
not  cancer,  why  the  operation  ? 

It  may  also  be  objected  that  it  is  too  early  to  declare 
that  the  cancer  in  either  of  these  cases  has  been  com- 
pletely cured,  or  that  there  will  not  be  a  relapse.  No 
doubt  relapses  do  occur,  not  only  in  the  Mattei  treat- 
ment, but  in  others.  In  both  the  cases  I  have  mentioned 
the  profession  regarded  death  as  certain  in  a  few  months, 
but,  thanks  to  the  use  of  the  Mattei  remedies,  both  of 
the  patiente  are  in  good  health  at  the  present  time.  That 
surely  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  institution  of  a  carefully 
conducted  scientific  experiment  as  to  the  value  of  these 
medicines. 
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LEPROSY  AND  ECZEMA. 

Cancer  is  not  the  only  incurable  disesise  that  is  said  to 
Iiave  been  cured  by  Mattei's  remedies  in  the  last  twelve 
months.  Leprosy,  one  of  the  scourges  of  the  human  race, 
it  is  assertea,  yielded  to  the  magic  influence  of  these 
medicines.  Upon  this,  however,  I  shall  not  dwell, 
merely  quoting  the  statement  made  by  the  Jesuit  father 
at  Mangalore.  He  asserts  that  he  has  witnessed  the  most 
extraordinary  results  follow  the  use  of  the  Mattel  medi- 
cines on  ))ehAlf  of  leprosy. 

The  moment  we  leave  incurable  disease  we  have  an 
immense  array  of  evidence  as  to  the  extraordinary  cures 
wrought  on  disease  which  has  proved  intractable  to  all 
ordinary  treatment.  Take,  for  instance,  eczema. 
Alderman  W.  D,  Ste- 
phens, of  Newcastle,  is 
one  of  the  best-known 
men  of  the  north  country ; 
he  is  one  of  ths  heartiest 
supporters  of  Mr.  Morley 
in  Newcastle,  a  veteran 
temperance  man,  who 
has  had  his  hand  in 
tjvery  good  work  for 
many  years  on  Tyneside. 
He  suffered  from  such 
persistent  eczema  that 
his  life  almost  became 
A  burde;i  to  him.  None 
of  his  doctors  could  do 
him  any  good  ;  he  took 
the  Mattel  medicines, 
and  (as  he  says  in  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  me 
on  the  subject)  in  a 
fortnight  96  per  cent, 
of  his  ^  disease  dis- 
appeared-^it  was  almost 
like  magic — and  by  per- 
.sisting  in  the  treatment 
he  has  completely  re- 
covered. A  Catholic 
priest  in  the  East  End 
of  London,  suffered  so 
niuch  from  the  same 
•disease  that  he  was 
seriously  contemplating 
giving  up  his  sacerdotal 
•calling  when  he  read  in 
the  Kb  VIEW  of  Reviews 
of  Count  Mattel.  He  liad 
tried  so  many  medicines 
And  physicians  that  it 
was  with  the  scepticism 
of  despair  he  refusecl 
to  try  any  more.  But 
reading  in  a  subsequent  number  of  some  other  cases, 
Jie  thought,  "I  wUl  try  these  also  before  abandoning 
my  profession."  To  his  amazement  the  simple  remedies 
iianished  his  disease,  aud  he  is  now  in  full  work  and  en- 
joying excellent  health. 

A  JUDGE  AS  WITNESS. 

While  I  was  correcting  the  proofs  of  this  article, 
another  remarkable  instance  was  brought  before  my 
attention,  in  which  the  Mattel  remedies  were  alleged  to 
have  effected  a  complete  cure  of  cancer.  A  gentleman 
^holding  a  judicial  position  in  Her  Majesty's  courts  was 
attacked  last  year  with  a  malady  which  possessed  all  the 
outward  appearance  of  cancer.    A  swelling  appeared 
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under  his  left  breast  which  gradually  hardened,  with 
shooting  pains,  while  discoloration  spread  over  the 
whole  swelled  surface.  There  was  no  apparent  cause  for 
the  appearanca  of  the  cancer  in  that  region.  He  placed 
himself  under  the  treatment  of  a  distinguished  phy- 
sician, who  refused  to  say  definitely  whether  it  was 
cancer  or  not,  evaded  the  question  when  asked  point- 
blank,  but  looked  very  grave,  and  ordered  an  outwaid 
application  which  produced  not  the  slightest  effect  on 
the  swelling,  which  continued  to  increase.  As  there  was 
no  abatement  of  the  pains,  this  judge  consulted  another 
physician  of  the  first  rank.  Tell  me,"  said  he,  *^  is  it 
cancer  ? "  The  doctor,  as  is  usual  with  the  Faculty, 
evaded  the  question,  and  said,    Oh,  well,  there  will  be 

no  need  to  resort  to  the 
knife  just  yet  a  while." 
His  manner  and*  tone, 
however,  when  making 
this  remark,  convinced 
his  patient  that  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  time 
when  the  operation  would 
\  take  place.     As  he  had 

read  Lady  Paget 's  article 
in  the  Natioiud  RevUw, 
and  subsequently  seen 
Dr.  Kennedy's  paper,  he 
wrote  to  the  latter  de- 
scribing his  symptoms, 
and  asked  for  the  ne- 
cessary remedies  if  the 
diagnosis  seemed  to  point 
to  cancer.  Dr.  Kennedy 
had  no  doubt  whatever, 
from  the  minute  de- 
scription forwarded  to 
him,  that  it  was  a  case 
of  cancer,  and  prCvScribed 
the  use  of  the  necessary 
remedies.  There  was  a 
medicated  ointment  to  be 
applied  externally,  a 
dilution  of  medicines  to 
be  taken  in  sips  every 
half-hour,  and  a  certain 
number  of  little  granuics 
to  be  taken  dry.  In  less 
than  two  months  the  pain 
vanished,  the  swelling 
abated,  and  the  dis- 
coloration disappeared. 
The  judge,  when  I  saw 
him,  was  perfectly  well 

[Chap^ro,  .St.  I^irifsburg.  ^^^^    ^^^^^th,  al- 

IGNATIKFP.  though  he  was  at  the  age 

of  seventy-three,  than  he 
had  been  for  a  long  time.  He  was  fully  convinced  that 
he  had  had  cancer,  that  the  cancer  had  been  cured,  and 
that  it  could  have  been  cured  by  no  other  agency 
than  by  the  Mattel  remedies,  at  whose  efficacy  he 
marvelled. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  he  was  mistaken  ;  but  as  it 
was  to  him  a  question  of  life  and  death,  and  as  it  is  his 
professional  duty  to  weigh  evidence  and  to  pronounce 
judgment,  his  emphatic  belief  as  to  the  good  work 
wrought  in  him  by  the  Mattel  remedies  immensely 
strengthens  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  evidence 
which  I  have  already  collected  on  the  subject  of 
Matteism. 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  LADY  PAGET. 

When  Lady  Paget  was  in  London  last  month,  I  called 
upon  her  at  53,  Grosvenor  Street,  and  had  from  her  the 
strongest  possible  confirmation  of  the  statements  in  her 
article.  Lady  Paget  is  not  a  lady  of  one  idea  ;  she  is 
somewhat  eclectic  in  medicine,  and  has  long  taken  deep 
interest  in  various  methods  of  treatment,  using  im- 
partially homoeopathy,  water  cure,  a  herbal  system  of 
her  own,  and  Count  Mattei's  remedies.  She  said  no  one 
could  entertain  any  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  extraordinary 
cures  wrought  by  the  Mattei  remedies  when  they  were 
correctly  applied  and  persistently  taken.  She  had  cured 
one  of  her  own  children  nearly  twenty  years  ago  by  their 
use,  and  had  since  then  gone  on  using  them  with  extra- 
ordinary results.  She  confirmed  very  strongly  the  impres- 
sion I  had  received  from  the  Count.  No  one,  she  remarked, 
could  possibly  doubt  his  bond-Jide  belief  in  the  virtues  of 
his  own  discovery.  He  was  an  enthusiast.  He  told  her 
that  he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  naming  the  herbs 
used  by  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  medicines,  but  the 
finishing  touch,  the  secret  by  which  he  gave  them  an 
efficacy  far  superior  to  any  ordinary  medicine,  was  not 
one  wliich  he  would  communicate  to  the  world.  Lady 
Paget  remarkod  that  she  thought  verbena  or  balm  was 
the  ImsLs  of  tlie  medicine  febrifugo,  and  that  **  shepherd's 
purse  "  was  the  herb  which  gave  the  **  blue  electricity  " 
its  extraordinary  influence  in  preventing  haemorrhage. 
Lady  Paget  stated  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever 
of  this,  as  it  could  be  tested  by  anyone  and  iiad  never 
failed.  Lady  Paget  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
medicines  when  taken  as  a  corrective  of  troubles  arising 
from  indigestion,  and  stated  that  she  believed  that  she 
owed  her  own  robust  health  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
practice  of  taking  a  sip  of  **scrof  "  in  dilution  after  every 
meal. 

NOW  FOR  THE  SCIENTIFIC  TEST  I 

So  I  might  go  on  indefinitely.  I  have,  however,  said 
enough  to  justify  the  attention  I  have  paid  to  the  Italian 
nobleman  and  his  mysterious  medicines.  I  claim  that 
these  facts,  which  seem  to  be  indisputable,  demand  from 
the  medical  profession  more  respectful  treatment  than  his 
discovery  has  hitherto  received.  It  will  not  do  for  men 
to  come  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  investi- 
gate the  secret  remedy  of  Dr.  Koch,  a  remedy  which  so 
far  seems  to  have  caused  more  deaths  than  cures,  to  rule 
the  Mattei  reniddies  out  of  court  because  they  are  secret. 
They  may  be  secret,  but  at  least  they  are  not  deadly.  It 
is  discreditable  to  the  intelligence  of  the  profession,  and 
the  credit  of  men  who  have  the  life  and  death  of  their 
patients  in  their  hands,  to  refuse  to  subject  these  claims, 
80  influentiaUy  supported,  on  evidence  so  indisputable,  to 
verification.  But  what  verification  ?  That  is  the  question. 
And  to  secure  the  best  answer  I  addressed  to  the  best 
authorities  the  following  letter,  which  I  reprint  from  my 
December  number  : — 

WILL  SCIENTLSTS  APPLY  A  TEST? 

My  attention  has  been  directed  during  the  last  few  months 
to  the  sabject  of  the  alleged  remedies  of  Count  Mattei,  by 
the  relief  which  they  have  brought  to  friends  of  mine  who 
were  suffering  from  cancer,  and  more  re  gently  by  the  alleged 
cure,  by  their  means,  of  two  cancer  cases  which  had  been 
pronounced  incurable  by  the  highest  medical  authorities.  I 
was  so  much  impressed  by  these  statements,  made  in  un- 
doubted good  faith  by  tliose  who  have  benefited  by  them, 
and  confirmed  as  they  were  by  the  reports  of  qualified 
physicians,  that  I  have  just  visited  Bologna  to  ascertain,  so 
far  as  was  possible,  at  headquarters  what  could  be  said  for 
the  system  of  Count  Mattei. 


My  visit  convinced  me  beyond  all  doubt  of  the  good  faith 
of  the  Italian  nobleman.  I  was  also  able  to  «ascert^ia 
that  his  remedies  have  been  employed  with  success  by 
many  of  the  foremost  men  and  women  in  Europe.  Not 
being  a  medical  man,  I  cannot,  of  course,  profess  to  have  any 
opinion  as  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  treatment  from  a 
scieotitic  point  of  view,  but  I  saw  enough  and  I  have  heard 
enough  to  convince  me  that  the  matter  ought  not  to  be  left 
where  it  is. 

In  view  of  the  admitted  failure  of  all  orthodox  means  of 
curing  cancer  and  leprosy,  or  even  of  alleviating  the  tortures 
occasioned  by  the  foruier  disease,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  inhuman  and  eminently  unscientific  to  allow  state- 
ments made  on  such  authority,  and  supported  by  so  much 
corroborative  evidence,  to  remain  without  adequate  investi- 
gation. 

In  order  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  definitely 
ascertained,  I  would  therefore  venture  to  ask  whether,  in. 
your  opinion,  such  allegations,  made  by  duly  qualified  and 
competent  medical  men,  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
patients  wiio  have  been  cured  or  relieved*  by  the  use  of  these 
secret  and  heterodox  remedies,  should  not  be  subjected  to  a 
searching  and  scientific  investigation  ?  In  a  matter  involving 
a  question  of  life  and  death  to  so  many  thou.sand8  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  is  it  not  criminal  to  allow  even  a  shadow  of 
uncertaint y  to  remain  upon  such  a  sabject  ? 

To  me,  I  must  confe.ss,  there  seems  but  one  answer  po.ssible 
to  that  question.  Gmnting,  then,  that  the  claims  made  on 
credible  and  disinterested  testimony  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
Mattei  remedies  to  cure  wliat  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as- 
incurable  diseiises  ought  to  be  feriously  investigateii,  might 
I  ask  whether  you  could  inform  me  what  is  the  regular  pro- 
fessional method  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  such  allegations  T 
and  if  there  be  no  establi.shed  method  of  testing  the  truth  of 
such  matters,  could  you  favour  me  v/ith  any  suggestions  as  to- 
how  the  public  could  be  supplied  with  conclusive  and  satis- 
factory demonstrations  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
claims  in  qiie.stion  I 

"  OH  DEAR,  NO  I  "    lintuth  Meiical  Journal^ 

This  letter  was  despatched  to  the  editors  of  the  Brithh 
Medical  Journal  and  the  Hospital^  to  Dr.  Snow  of  the 
Cancer  Hospital,  to  Sir  James  Paget  and  Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie,  to  Professor  Ray  Lankester,  Professor  Tyn- 
dall,  and  Professor  Huxley.  Sir  James  Paget  was  the 
only  one  from  whom  I  had  no  reply.  Dr.  Hubert  Snow 
contented  himself  with  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  my 
inquiry,  but  without  vouchsafing  any  observations.  The 
acting  editor  of  the  British  Medical  Jouriwlj  in  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Hart,  wrote  me  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Ernest  Hart  is  at  present  absent  on  a  y.achting  holiday, 
but  I  feel  no  difficulty  in  answering  the  question  contained 
in  your  letter  of  the  16th  inst.  to  him.  The  well  and 
universally  recognised  method  of  bringing  a  new  mode  of 
treatment  before  the  medical  profession  is  for  one  of  the 
medical  men  who  have  taken  it  up  to  bring  his  views,  verified 
by  cases,  before  one  of  the  numerous  medical  societies  which 
exist  for  the  discussion  of  medical  and  surgical  questions.  Such 
societies  are,  in  London,  the  Royal  Medical  and  Cbirurgical 
Society,  the  Clinical  Society,  and  the  Medical  Society ;  in 
Ediaburgh,  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  ChirurgicaUSociety ; 
and  in  Dublin,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland. 

Asking  whether  any  of  these  Societies  would  investi- 
gate any  of  the  alleged  cures  wrought  by  the  use  of  the 
Mattei  remedies,  I  received  the  foUowing  answer  : — 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  20th,  I  think  there  would  be  no 
probability  that  the  medical  societies  would  examine  the 
alleged  value  of  Count  Mattei's  remedy  so  long  as  the  com- 
position remained  a  secret.  Experience  has  frequently  shown 
the  value  of  this  rule.  A  person  who  believes  himself  to  have 
discovered  a  remedy  for  an  incurable  disease,  and  makes  use 
of  such  knowledge  for  his  private  gain,  is  one  who  is  held  in 
peculiar  abhorrence  by  the  medical  profession,  whose  univer- 
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sal  rule  it  is  that  the  nature  of  all  remedies  should  be  placed 
fully  and  frankly  before  all  observers. 

From  which  it  appears  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  acting 
editor  of  the  journal  which  has  done  its  level  best  to 
excite  interest,  and  to  secure  the  experimental  investiga- 
tion of  the  secret  remedy  of  Dr.  Koch,  no  investigation 
whatever  can  be  permitted  of  that  of  Count  Mattel. 
Wliat  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not  sauce  for  the  gander. 

PROF.  TYSDALL'fi 
ANSWER. 

Pr of  0B8  or 
Tyndall,  in  re 
plying,  wrote  as 
tollowB : — 

I  would  give  n 
(jreat  deal  to 
know  something 
fundamentally 
tr'.ie  regarding 
the  various 
phases  of  the  ter- 
rible malady  to 
whloh  yon  refer. 

tSome,  indeed, 
amon^  those  near 
and  dear  to  my- 
self have  been 
subjected  to  the 
surgeon's  knife 
wm  a  fiew  to 
its  eztirpBtion. 

I  do  not  enter- 
tain a  doubt  tliat 
cancer  will  be 
Kubdued  some 
day ;  but  the 
vajB  of  the 
ecieatiflo  man 
are  gidded  by 
•  power  not 
always  within 
his  own  control. 
Many  years  ago, 
when  he  ocgupied 
a  small  position 
as  district  doctor 
in  the  neighbour- 
hoo<l  of  BresLiu, 
I  preilictcd  the 
coming  great- 
ness of  Professor 
Koch.  From  the 
research  on  an- 
thrax, wilh  which 
he  then  began  his 
career,  he  has 
been  led  on,  step 
by  step,  by  the 
opening  oiit  of 
his  researches,  to 
the  great  dis- 
eoMariiliiohiioif 
iMiMiibeB  ^ 
world. 

>uch  things,  however,  cannot  be  ante-dated,  tSioogh  the 

world  is  full  of  quacks  who  ante-date  them. 

In  relation  to  Count  Mattel,  I  have  heard  something  about 
him  in  regard  to  other  alleged  medical  discoveries ;  but  in 
r^ard  to  bis  labonm  on  cancer  I  know  absolutely  nothing. 
This  I  do  know  of  a  certafnty,  that  there  are  scores  of 
scientific  men,  of  the  profoundest  knowledge  and  the  soundest 
judgment,  who  would  willingly  risk  their  lives  in  the  attempt 
to  extiipate  cancer.  If  Count  Mattel  has  a  case  to  lay  before 


then,  they,  guided  by  the  knowledge  and  the  judgment  to 
which  I  have  referred,  will  assuredly  give  it  the  fullest  con- 
sideration. The  scientific  journals  of  the  world  are  open  to 
him.  These  are  the  tribunals  to  which  his  claims  ought  to 
be  referred. 

I  immediately  wrote  back,  tlianking  him  for  his  letter, 
and  asking  him  for  the  names  either  of  the  Societies  or  of 
the  individuals  who  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the 

investigation 
..^r^^^  into  ihe  cures 
said  to  liave 
l)een  efieeted  by 
Count  Mattel's 
remedies.  To 
this  further  in- 
quiry I  have  not 
yet  reoeiTed  an 
answer. 

£'s.  I).  THE  ONLY 
DllFKTLTV. 

The  editor  of 
the  JJns2>ital, 
Dr.  G.  W. 
Potter,  sent  mo 
the  following 
clear  exposition 
of  his  views 
upon  the 
matter : — 

It  is  affirmed 
that  Oofl||it. 
Ifottei  on  res 
cancer.  !  Now, 
either  he  does 
cure  cancer  or 
he  does  not.  Let 
plain  sense  bo 
applied  to  the 
question.  The 
first  point  to  be 
made  clear  in  an 
investigation  is 
that  the  1  atients 
whom  the  ('(mnt 
treats  are 
actually  the  sub- 

rof  oanoer. 
order  that 
there  may  be  no 
(loul)t  on  this 
].<»iiit.  two  things 
are      necessary . 

1.  The  cancer  in 
any  fifan  cascr 
^otdd  be  ex- 
ternal, and  not 
internal,  in  order 
that  it  may  In? 
seen  and  touched. 

2.  It  should  bo 
certified  as  tme 
and  veritable 
cancer  by  two  or 

more  well-known  and  tniste<l  surgeons — surgeons  ot  at  least 
forty  years  of  age,  who  have  had  a  large  hospital  experience. 
A  i)atient  thus  certified  to  be  the  subject  of  undoubted  cancer 
should  be  submitted  to  Count  Mattel's  treatment  at  a  fixed 
date ;  he  should  be  watched  by  competent  medical  witnesses 
during  the  period  of  treatment ;  all  other  treatment  should 
be  excluded ;  the  case  shoold  be  shown  at  the  end  of  a 
definite  period,  say  6t  six,  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twentj-foar 
months,  to  the  sorgeons  who  origim4][y  certified  bun  as 
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being  the  subject  of  cancer.  If  those  surgeons  certify  him 
to  be  quite  free  from  cancer  at  the  close  of  the  period  of 
treatment,  the  demonstration  of  actual  cure  will  be  complete ; 
and  if  the  securities  already  named  as  to  the  carrying  out  of 
Count  Mattel's  treatment,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  and  every 
other,  have  been  duly  observed,  then  it  will  have  been 
demonstrated  not  only  that  cancsr  has  been  cured,  but  that 
it  has  been  cured  by  Count  Mattei's  treatment.  Science 
demands  some  such  proceeding  as  this  for  its  satisfaction. 

The  following  questions  arise  :  Has  the  Government  of  this 
or  any  other  country  any  special  organisation  which  it  can 
employ  for  the  canying  out  of  an  investigation  of  this  kind  ? 
or,  is  there  any  university  or  professional  college  which 
possesses  such  an  organisation  ?  or,  is  there  any  association 
of  medical  men;  or  does  the  whole  body  of  medical  men, 
acting  in  concert,  ever  create  an  organisation  for  the  investi- 
gation of  methods  of  treatment  originated  by  non-mtdical 
persons  ? 

These  questions  show  at  once  that  there  is  not  in  exist- 
ence any  available  means  for  putting  Count  Mattei's  cures  to 
a  scientific  test. 

But  if  there  be  no  means  already  in  existence,  can  any 
organisation  be  specially  created  for  such  a  purpose  ?  Un- 
doubtedly it  can  1  But  who  is  to  create  it  ?  This  question 
shows  at  once  where  the  practical  difficulty  lies.  The 
Government  of  the  country  might  create  an  investigating 
body,  but  the  cost  would  be  enormous,  and  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament  would  be  required.  There  are  two  professional 
colleges  in  England— the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  They  are  asked,  let  us 
suppose,  to  deal  with  Count  Mattei's  cancer  cure  I  What  is 
the  obvious  reply?  You  are  asking  us,  they  may  say,  to 
undertake  an  investigation  which,  to  be  properly  carried  out, 
cannot  cost  less  than  £5,000,  and  may  cost  ten^  fifteen,  or 
twenty  thousand.  You  are  asking  us  to  do  this  on  behalf  of 
the  specisd  cure  of  Count  Mattei,  who  is  an  outsider.  But 
there  are  scores  of  outsiders  who  claim  to  be  possessed  o! 
special  cures,  and  who  bring  exactly  the  same  kind  of  evidence 
in  support  of  their  claims  as  Count  Mattei  brings,  viz.,  the 
testimony  of  people  said  to  have  been  cured.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  the  professional  colleges  cannot  imdertake  the 
investigation  of  Count  Mattei's  treatment;  for  if  they 
do,  on  what  principle  of  justice  or  reason  can  they  de* 
cline  to  investigate  the  speci£d  cures  of  other  persons?  And 
if,  on  any  ground  whatever,  they  should  decide  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  investigate  Count  Mattei's  treatment,  and  that  of  any 
and  every  other  person  advancing  similar  claims,  who  is  to 
supply  them  with  the  enormous  annual  income  which  they 
will  require  for  the  carrying  out  of  their  purpose  ? 

The  whole  subject  narrows  itself  down  to  a  question  of 
money.  If  anybody  is  prepared  to  pay  an  organisation  of 
competent  investigators,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
the  investigators.  But  if  not,  then  the  outsider.  Count  Mattei, 
must  fight  the  orthodox  practitioners  on  their  own  ground. 
If  he  can  cure  where  they  cannot,  he  will  be  victorious,  and 
deservedly  so.  It  is  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  a  question 
of  money  and  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

PROFESSOR  RAY  LANKESTER'S  CAUTIONS. 

Professor  Ray  Lankester,  without  answering  the 
inquiry  directly,  wrote  me  a  letter  full  of  cautions  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  verifying  the  facts.    He  said  : — 

All  depends  on  the  character  of  the  eminent  cancer 
experts,  and  on  your  knowledge  of  what  they  really  reported. 
There  are  persons  who  pass  among  the  public  as  •*  eminent " 
surgeons  who  are  mere  impostors  and  tradesmen.  I  don't 
know  who  your  "experts'*  may  be,  but  it  would  not  be 
easy  for  a  layman  to  be  quite  sure  as  to  even  the  trust- 
worthiness of  his  medical  witnesses.  Next,  supposing  them 
to  be  really  men  both  of  skill  and  of  honour— what  did 
they  say  ?  and  to  whom  did  they  say  it  ?  A  doctor  rarely  if 
ever  tells  the  truth  to  his  patient  or  the  patient's  friends. 
He  is  quite  right  not  to,  as  his  treatment  and  general 
attitude  to  the  patient  requires  that  he  should  keep  all  doubt 


to  himself.  And  further,  a  patient  or  his  friends  are  inr 
capable  of  repeating  correctly  what  a  doctor  has  said  about 
the  case.  Lastly,  tlie  most  skilled  and  conscientious  report 
by  a  doctor  on  a  case  of  cancer  is  liable  to  error.  About  such 
cases  there  is  a  large  possibility  of  viistake.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  owing  to  such  sources  of  misconception  as  I  have 
above  indicated  that  sonie  marvellous  cures  by  quasi, 
miraculous  agency  have  been  believed  in.  You  require  to 
test  very  carefully  each  step  in  the  position.  Please  observe 
that  I  personally  would  not  reject  every  reputed  marvellous 
new  cure  on  a  priori  grounds.  I  would  merely  require 
adequate  proof. 

PROFESSOR  Huxley's  test  hospital. 
Professor  Huxley,  as  usual,  went  straight  to  the  point, 
although  his  suggestion  relates  more  to  the  institution  of 
a  scientific  experiment  than  to  the  verification  of  recorded 
facts.    He  wrote  : — 

In  proceeding  to  answer  your  letter  of  the  15th  inst.,  asking 
for  information  respecting  **  the  regular  professional  method  " 
of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  allegations  concerning  the 
efficacy  of  Count  Mattei's  mode  of  treating  cancer,  I  must 
premise  that  I  have  no  authority  to  say  what  are,  and  what  are 
not,  regular  professional  methods  ;  but  I  have  a  very  definite 
opinion  as  to  the  method  of  procedure  which  alone,  in  my 
judgment,  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  scientific 
investigator ;  the  method  which  I  should  pursue  if  it  were 
my  business  to  initiate  such  an  inquiry. 

I  should  need  to  have  at  least  fifty  cases  of  cancer  (if 
possible  more)  placed  at  my  disposal  in  a  cancer  hospital, 
where  all  would  live  under  the  same  general  conditions.  The 
history  of  each  patient  should  be  carefully  ascertained,  and 
a  reasonable  dijignosis  of  the  nature  and  entail  of  the  disease, 
at  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry,  should  be 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  a  small  committee  of  recognised 
experts  in  cancer,  none  of  whom  should  be  members  of  the 
hospital  staff.  Of  these  cases,  one-half  (chosen  by  lot)  should 
be  placed  (of  course  with  their  consent)  at  the  disposal  of 
Count  Mattel,  who  should  have  entire  control  of  their 
treatment,  while  the  other  half  should  continue  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  ordinary  therapeutical  means. 

The  history  of  each  patient  should,  thenceforward,  be 
exactly  recorded  until  death,  when  the  diagnosis  should  be 
tested  by  post-mortem  examination,  or  until  such  time  as  the 
committee  of  experts  were  willing  to  certify  that  the  disease 
had  disappeared.  But  even  in  this  case,  the  patient  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  for  at  least  ten  years.  ^ 

I  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  report  of  Count 
Mattei's  doings,  because  within  my  recollection  the  discovery 
of  "  cures  for  cancer  "  have  not  unfrequently  been  proclaimed 
with  at  least  equal  confidence,  but  with  no  foundation  in  fact ; 
and  therefore  I  express  no  opinion  whether  the  experimental 
investigation  I  have  suggested  is  prima  facie  worth  trying  or 
not. 

But  I  think  it  needs  no  professional  knowledge,  nor  any 
scientific  equipment,  for  a  man  of  common  sense  to  see  that 
satisfactory  evidence,  one  way  or  another,  can  be  obtained 
only  by  some  such  course  as  that  which  I  have  suggested. 

Replying  to  Professor  Huxley,  I  pointed  eut  that  while 
entirely  agreeing  with  him,  as  everyone  must,  as  to  the 
most  effective  way  of  putting  the  claims  of  the  Matteists 
to  a  scientific  test,  it  was  desirable  to  submit  some  case 
of  alleged  cure  to  the  preliminary  investigation  of  a 
scientific  conunittee,  if  only  to  give  a  prima  facie  case  for 
instituting  the  exhaustive  experiments  he  suggested.  To 
this  he  replied  as  follows  • 

I  do  not  think  the  difficulties  of  the  cancer  cure  strike  you 
as  forcibly  as  they  strike  me.  A  true  cancer  which  has 
begun  to  be  troublesome  may  pass  into  a  quiescent  state^  to 
break  out  int©  activity  again  perhaps  years  afterwards. 
And  therefore  it  is  only  by  dealing  with  a  considerable 
number,  and  therefrom  eliminating  such  accidents,  that 
trustworthy  results  can  be  expected.    If,  indeed,  Count 
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Mattel  succeeded  in  curing  three  or  four  cases  one  after  the 
other  of  well-established  cancer — as  Koch's  treatment  is  said 
to  core  case  aft^r  case  of  established  lupus — ^the  case  would 
be  altered.    But  does  he  even  pretend  to  this  ? 

Yes,  Count  Mattel  certainly  professes  to  do  this  if  the 
disease  is  caught  in  time  and  no  operation  has  taken 
place. 

Sir  Morell  Mackenzie's  letter  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
practical  of  all. 

sir  morell 

Mackenzie's 

proposal. 

Sir  Morell 
wrot«  me  very 
kindly  and 
frankly.  He 
pointed  out  the 
obstacles  which 
render  it  very 
difficult  to  arrive 
at  any  conclusion 
upon  cases  which 
were  already 
cured.  He  went 
on  to  say  pretty 
much  as  Pro- 
fe— or  Huxley 
ud  Dr.  Potter 
bad  said,  that  the 
0«4y  test  that  was 
worth  anything 
was  tho  actual 
test  of  an  experi- 
ment conducted 
under  scientific 
conditions  upon 
patients  unmis- 
takably sufiering 
from  cancer.  Let 
a  small  hospital, 
he  said,  be 
opened  in  which 
some  four  or  five 
patients  sufier- 
ing from  cancer 
should  be  re- 
ceived, and 
handed  over  after 
careful  examina- 
tion by  a  com- 
petent profes- 
sional man  to  the 
physician  and 
nurses  who  would 
treat  them  on  the 
Matt'-'i  system. 
Thero  would  be 
no  interference 
with  the  Mat- 
teists  during  the 
period  of  treat- 
ment, and  the 

hospital  would  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  experimental  committee  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  investigation.  The  committee  would  from 
time  to  time  examine  the  patients,  making  careful  note  of 
their  progress  towards  death  or  recovery,  and  they  would 
draw  up  a  oar^ul  and  exhaustive  report  upon  each  case, 
whether  it  has  killed  or  cured. 


/Vom  a  photo  £y] 


Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  concluderl  by  clinching  his  pro- 
posal with  the  following  practical  offfir  : — You  and  I," 
he  wrote  me,  **are  probably  among  the  busiest  men  in 
London,  but  as  it  is  always  the  busiest  men  who  under- 
take fresh  work,  I  am  willing  to  serve  with  you  on  such 
an  experimental  committee,  if  it  should  be  formed,  and 
if  no  abler  and  younger  member  of  the  profession  can  be 
found  who  is  willing  to  take  my  place." 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 

last  words  of 
science  and  of 
the  profession  on 
the  subject, 
which  amounts 
to  this,  that  the 
only  way  of  sub- 
jecting  the 
claims  of  the 
Mattel  remedies 
to  scientific  exa- 
mination is  by 
subjecting  a  cer- 
tain number  of 
patients  to  the 
treatment  under 
specified  condi- 
tions. 

This  can  only 
be  secured  by  a 
considerable 
outlay.  In  the 
year  which  has 
just  opened 
as  many  as 
30,000  persons 
will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, die  of  can- 
cer in  this  coun- 
try alone.  In  the 
presence  of  this 
vast  number  of 
doomed,  surely 
there  will  be 
found  persons 
of  sufficient 
public  spirit 
among  the  pro- 
fession,  and 
among  those  who 
have  means,  to 
provide  the  ex- 
perimental hos- 
pital which  is 
necessary  to 
subject  the 
Mattel  remedies 
to  a  conclusive 
test. 

I  invite  any 
such  person  or 
persons  who  may 
read  these  pages 
to  communicate  with  me,  in  order  that  steps  niay  be 
taken  to  put  the  question  to  the  test  of  a  scientific 
experiment  without  further  loss  of  time.  Meantime  a 
Central  Matteist  Depot  has  been  opened  in  London, 
at  Waterloo  House,  18,  Pall  Mall  East,  where  the 
remedies  can  be  obtained  and  all  inquiries  an^'^ered  as 
to  tVe  Matteist  treatnigit^,^^^  QQQg[^ 


SIB   MOBBLL  MACKBNZIB. 


{Bjfrne  if  Co.,  Richmond, 
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BY  ARCHDEACON  FAKRAE. 

jr    on      Formative   Influences"    in  the 

  _'onim  is  contributed  by  Archdeacon  Farrar. 

it"  is"'a  fragment  of  autobiography,  for  which  we  owe 
thanks  to  the  editor  of  the  Forum,    The  Archdeacon 
tells  us  that,  like  many  other  great  men,  he  owes  most  to 
his  mother.  He 
lias  never  before 
spoken  of  her,  but 
although  she  has 
been  dead  nearly 
thirty  years  his 
remembrance  of 
her  is  as  vivid  and 
as  tender  as  if  she 
had  but  passed 
away  yesterday. 
She  has  had  no 
memorial  in  the 
world  ;  she  passed 
her  life   in  the 
deep    valley  of 
poverty,  obscuri- 
ty, and  trial,  but 
she  has  left  to  her 
only  surviving  son 
the  recollection  of 
a  saint.    In  her 
life  he  saw  the  ab> 
solute  triumph  of 
Christian  grace  in 
the  lovely  ideal 
of  a  Christian 
lady.    After  leav- 
ing his  mother's 
care  at  the  early 
age  of  eight,  he 
went  to  King 
William's  College 
at  Castletown,  in 
the  Isle  of  Man. 
He  sketched  the 
natural  surround- 
ings of  the  school 
and  many  of  its 
daily  incidents  in 
the  first  book  he 
overwrote,  **Eric, 
or  Little  by  Lit- 
tle," the  twenty- 
sixth  edition  of 
which    has  just 
appeared  thirty-two  years  after  its  first  publication.  He 
was  at  King  William's  College  from  eight  to  sixteen,  living 
for  seven  years  between  two  voices,  the  voice  of  the  mountain 
and  the  voice  of  the  sea.    After  leaving  the  Isle  of  Man 
he  came  to  King's  College,  London,  where  he  studied 
tliree  years,  hearing  in  that  time  most  of  the  celebrated 
prciichei-s  of  the  diiy.    He  concludes  that  he  has  forgotten 
mme  five  or  six  thousaad  sermons,  and  that  so  completely 
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that  they  have  not  left  a  trace  on  his  memory ;  but  foor 
sermons  at  least  left  life-long  impressions.  Of  these  four 
I  will  only  mention  that  of  Prof.  F.  D.  Maurice,  on 
**  Now  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal."  This,  he  thinks, 
was  one  of  the  noblest  sermons  of  ancient  or  modem 
times,  which  revealed  to  him  the  great  truth  that 
the  Eternal  is  here  and  always  around  us  although 

unseen,  and  ban- 
ished from  his 
mind  for  ever  the. 
false  and  vulgar 
notion  tliat  eter- 
nity is  in  the 
future.  Professor 
Maurice  was  one 
of  those  who  in- 
fluenced  him 
most ;  he  says  he 
was  one  of  the 
best  and  greatest 
men  who  was  ever 
known.  But  he 
specially  men- 
tions five  otheni 
who  influenced 
him  considerably. 
Dean  Wellesley, 
Bishop  of  Wind- 
sor, Bishop  Cot- 
ton of  Calcutta, 
Matthew  Arnold, 
Dean  Stanley, 
and  Robert 
Browning.  Ar'^h- 
deacon  Farrar 
never  delivers  a 
sermon  without 
its  being  plenti- 
fully besprinkled 
with  poetic  quota- 
tions, and  he  tells 
us  that  he  began 
the  study  of  the 
poets  when  he  was 
a  mere  school- 
boy : — 

We  had  an  ex- 
cellent anthology 
of  English  poetry 
put  into  our  hands, 
and  in  the  ordi- 
nary coarse  of  oar 
work  we  had  to 
learn  a  good  deal  of  it  by  heart,  including  such  poems  as 
••The  Deserted  Village"  and  " The  Traveller,"  and  Hebers 
"  Palestine,"  Nearly  all  of  us  had  read  more  or  less  of  the 
better  poems  of  Byron,  Scott,  Shelley,  Moore,  Coleridge,  and 
Wordsworth  for  ourselves ;  and  frequently,  lying  awake  in 
the  dormitories  after  the  early  hour  when  we  were  sent  to 
bed,  we  discussed  and  fought  over  their  merits.  From  early 
years  I  have  been  fond  of  poetry,  and  I  owe  an  immense 
debt  to  the  poets,  not  only  because  I  have  found  in  them  the 
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-greatest  and  best  of  moral  teachers,  who  revealed  to  me,  or 
^confirmed  in  me,  the  purest  truths  on  which  it  is  possible  to 
live,  but  also  because  they  have  illuminated  many  a  dark 
iiour,  and  have  added  fresh  sunlight  t9  many  a  bright  one, 
by  noble  lessons  set  to  natural  music  in  noble  words 

When  Tennyson's  poems  came  out,  they  sank  so  deeply 
into  his  mind  that  without  having  learned  them  he  could 
have  repeated  with  ease  the  greater  part  of  the  "Minor 
Poems/'  **  In  Memoriam,"  and  "  The  Princess."  He  also 
experienced  gi-eat  indebtedness  to  Browning.  He  was 
always  hungering  for  reading,  and  his  appetite  was 
omnivorous. 

Of  all  others,  Milton  and  Coleridge  have  had  most 
influence  upon  his  mind.  Milton  apparently  seems  to 
have  inspired  him  with  the  same  grandiose  style,  which 
occasionally  falls  into  magniloquence  ;  while  from  Cole- 
ridge, whose  entire  works  he  received  as  a  school  prize, 
he  obtained  what  he  believed  to  be  the  true  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
concludes  his  paper  by  telling  us  that  the  one  piece  of 
English  prose  which  has  exercised  the  most  prominent 
influence  on  his  life  is  this  from  Milton's  Reason  of 
Church  Government,  '  which,  ho  says,  not  only  holds  the 
secret  of  Milton's  life,  but  of  every  life  which  has  been 
in  the  best  sense  manly  : — 

He  that  holds  himself  in  reverence  and  due  esteem,  both 
for  the  dignity  of  God's  image  upon  him  and  for  the.price  of 
his  redemption,  which  he  thinks  is  visibly  marked  upon  his 
forehead,  accounts  himself  both  a  fit  person  to  do  the  noblest 
•and  godliest  deeds,  and  much  better  worth  than  to  deject  and 
defile  with  such  a  debasement  and  pollution  as  sin  is,  himself 
so  highly  ransomed  and  ennobled  to  a  new  friendship  and 
.filial  relation  with  God. 


THr  '  ^  FOR  A  DEMOCRATIC  ARISTOCRACY. 

Presidknt  Eliot  has  a  thoughtful  paper  m  the 
December  Fonim  on  **  Family  Stocks  in  a  Democracy,"  in 
which  he  sets  fortl^  several  considerations  which  call 
imperatively  for  the  propagation  of  good  family  stocks  in 
^  democracy.  The  kind  of  aristocracy  which  he  says  should 
be  preserved  in  a  democracy,  is  that  of  sturdy,  hard- 
nyorking,  trustworthy  people  in  independent  circumstances, 
upright  and  robust,  with  gentle  manners,  cultivated  tastes, 
and  honourable  sentiments.  The  means  of  propagating 
these  family  stocks  are — first,  country  life  ;  secondly, 
;  suburban  life  ;  thirdly,  the  increase  in  cities  of  the  pro- 
vision of  public  squares,  gardens,  boulevards,  and  public 
parks.  **As  compared  with  European  Governments, 
American  democratic  government  takes  no  thought  what- 
'ever  for  the  enjoyments  of  an  urban  population." 
Another  desideratum  is  the  possession  by  the  permanent 
'family  of  a  permanent  dwelling-place.  The  urban 
American  is  at  present  a  nomad  ;  even  in  the  country 
liouses  are  buut  cheap,  fragile,  and  combustible — 
hardly  more  durable  than  the  paper  houses  of 
Japan.  President  Eliot  pleads  for  the  recognition  of 
family  businesses  or  professions.  A  permanent  family 
tends  to  hold  and  perfect  a  business.  Ho  thinks  there  ia 
already  a  distinct  tendency  to  the  family  management  of 
large  businesses,  a  fact  of  which  General  Booth  will  no 
doubt  take  due  note.  After  making  suggestions  relating 
•  to  education  and  wise  selection ,  in  marriage,  he  suggests 
that  succession  duty  should  be  limited  to  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  concludes  by  saying  that  family  permanency  is 
best  maintained  by  the  careful  training  of  successive 
generations  in  trutli,  gentleness,  purity,  and  honour, 
noble  qualities  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  here- 
ditary. The  article  is  wise,  suggestive,  and  eminently 
:  sensible. 


HOW    CONGREGATIONALISM    LOST  GENERAL 
BOOTH. 

AX  INTERESTING  PIECE  OF  AUTOBIOGIIAPHY. 

In  the  Sunday  Magazine  I  tell  a  story  which  Genera 
Booth  told  me  as  to  how  it  was  ho  missed  being  a  Con- 
gregational minister.  As  I  do  not  remember  having  seen 
the  story  in  print  before,  I  venture  to  quote  it,  fot 
although  it  is  from  my  own  article,  it  is  really  a  frag- 
ment of  General  Booth's  autobiography.  After  ho  was 
turned  out  of  the  Wesleyan  Connexion  for  preach- 
ing on  Kennington  Common,  Mrs.  Booth,  to  whom 
he  wa^j  then  engaged,  advised  him  to  join  the  Congie- 
Rationalists,  where  )ie  could  be  independent,  and  found, 
if  he  hked,  a  Methodism  of  his  own. 

He  went  to  se^Dr.  Campbell,  of  the  Baniur.  Dr.  Camp- 
bull  received  him  kindly,  took  him  into  his  room,  heard  liis 
story,  and  recommended  him  to  apply  for  admission  to  ;m 
Independent  College  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  Congre- 
gational ministry.  Bo«th  agreed,  but  suddenly  recollecting 
the  Calvinistic  traditions  of  the  Congregationalists,  he  said  : 
♦'But  I'm  afraid  it's  impossible.  I  cannot  hold  with  any 
theory  of  a  limited  atonement.  I  must  preach  a  salvation  a.s 
universal  as  the  love  of  God."  Dr.  Campbell  smiled  and 
said :  "  Go  to  college :  study,  read  your  Bible,  and  when 
you  come  out  preach  whatever  3'ou  find  in  the  Bible." 
Comforted  by  this  broad-spirited  assurance,  William  Booth  sent 
in  his  application  for  admission  to  an  Independent  college. 
It  went  before  a  committee  of  learned  divines.  They  sent 
for  the  young  aspirant.  They  examined  him  as  to  his 
theology.  He  answered  them  plainly.  They  said  that  his 
views  were  at  variance  with  those  of  the  denomination 
on  many  points,  but  in  consideration  of  his  youth, 
his  zeal,  and  his  sincerity,  they  would  recommend  him 
for  admission.  "  But,"  said  they,  little  dreaming  what  they 
were  doing, "  here  are  two  books,  Payne's  "  Divine  Sovereignty" 
and  Booth's  "Reig^  of  Grace;"  read  them  through,  and  come 
back  in  six  months  with  different  ideas."  Booth  in  after-life 
remarked  that  if  they  had  said  nothing  about  six  months, 
and  postponed  Payne  and  the  "Reign  of  Grace,"  he  might  have 
been  moulded  in  college  to  something  very  different.  But 
the  peremptory  summons  to  change  his  views  in  six  months 
made  him  suspicious.  He  took  the  books  and  went  home. 
He  begsin  to  read  his  namesake's  '*Reign  of  Grace."  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  his  frame  of  mind. 

Here  was  the  book  that  had  to  change  his  opinions  on 
penalty  of  forfeiting  all  chance  of  the  career  which  he  had 
longed  for.  In  six  months,  too,  the  transformation  must  be 
complete.  So  he  opened  the  book  and  began  to  read.  It  is 
a  dull  book  enough,  with  its  theory  of  the  limited 
nature  of  the  atonement,  of  salvation  for  the  elect 
alone,  and  so  forth.  William  Booth  read  page  after  page, 
and  as  he  read  the  darkness  seemed  to  deepen.  His  whole 
nature  seemed  to  be  gathering  itself  up  in  a  recoil  against 
the  reasoning  which  was  to  convince  him.  Every  instinct  of 
his  heart  revolted  against  circumscribing  the  free,  full,  and 
complete  salvation  of  Christ  to  a  miserable  little  handful  of 
the  elect.  Still,  it  was  this  or  no  admission  to  college,  no 
ministry — a  blank,  hopeless  outlook.  He  read  on  ;  at  last 
the  darkness,  becoming  blacker  and  blacker,  suddenly  hm>t 
in  a  blaze  of  light.  This  could  not  be.  Not  for  all  the  colleges 
and  Congregational  ministers  in  the  world  could  he  pretend  to 
believe  it.  It  was  a  blasphemy.  Out  with  it  and  be  done 
with  it!  And  there  and  then,  in  the  fierce  fervour  of  his 
revolt  against  his  unfortunate  namesake,  he  seized  "The 
Keign  of  Grace,"  hurled  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and 
dismissed  from  his  mind,  there  and  then,  all  idea  of  ever 
entering  the  Congregational  ministry.  The  portal  was  too 
narrow ;  he  could  go  through  no  door,  if  he  had  to  leave 
outside  the  doorstep  his  faith  in  a  salvation  freely  offered  to 
all  mankind.  So  William  Booth,  expelled  from  the  Wes- 
leyans  and  repelled  from  the  Independents,  ntood  alono 
fronting  the  world  and  the  Churches,  not  knowing  where  to 
go  or  what  to  do.  ^  . 
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IS  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC  GOING  TO  LAST? 

YES.     BY  M.  JULES  SIMON. 

Is  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  W.  H.  Hurlbert,  an 
American,  who  has  much  more  credit  in  Unionist  circles 
in  England  than  he  has  in  the  Union  which  claims  him 
as  her  citizen,  is  writing  a  series  of  papers  to  demon- 
Htrate  the  rottenness  of  the  French  Republic.  He 
began  them  in  December,  and  they  are  to  be  continued. 
Mr.  Hurlbert  casts  hi^  gaze  over  the  various  branches  of 
French  administration  and  political  machinery,  and  pro- 
nounces them  very  bad,  and  apparently  getting  worse 
at  a  rate  that 
portends  that  at 
no  distant  date 
there  will  be  a 
general  crash.  As 
a  corrective  to 
iVIr.  Hurlbert's 
gloomy  predic- 
tions and  pessi- 
mist descriptions 
of  the  existing 
regime  in  France, 
it  will  be  well  to 
read  an  admirable 
paper  by  M.  Jules 
►Simon  in  the  De- 
cember Fomm, 
entitled  the 
Stability  of  the 
French  Repub- 
lic." M.  Jules 
8imon  is  a  French- 
man who  cannot 
in  any  sense  be 
regarded  as  an 
enthusiastic  vi- 
sionary ;  he  is  a 
Republican,  it  is 
true,  ))ut  a  Con- 
servative Repub- 
lican. He  has 
pjissed  in  his  time 
through  Mon- 
archy, Repu})lic, 
and  Empire,  and 
is  now,  of  all  living 
men  perhaps,  one 
uf  the  best  quali- 
fied to  form  a 
judgment  of  the 
chances  of  the 
third  Republic, 
which  has  just 
attained  its  ma- 
jority. A  philoso- 
pher, an  ecenom-  From  photo  by]  M.  JULES 
ist,  a  statesman, 

prime  minister  of  France  under  Marshal  MacMahon,  dele- 
gate from  France  at  the  Berlin  Congress  on  the  Labour 
Problem,  he  has  lived  so  long  in  the  heart  of  things  in 
France  that  his  word  is  as  the  word  of  a  master,  and  we 
read  his  verdict  as  to  the  prolmble  stability  of  the  French 
Republic  with  profound  satisfaction.  According  to  M. 
Simon  the  French  Republic  is  certain  to  last,  so  far  as 
certainty  can  be  said  U)  be  possible  in  human  things.  He 
is  not  enamoured  of  all  the  deeds  done  by  the  Republi- 
cans ;  he  severely  censures  the  attempt  to  introduce 
politics  into  the  judiciary  as  an  evil  innovation  which  only 


failed  from  being  most  mischievous  by  the  strong  and 
immovable  traditions  of  the  judicial  body.  He  also  con- 
demns, and  not  one  whit  too  much,  the  insane,  perse- 
cuting policy  of  the  anti-clerical  republicans  who  have 
done  their  best  to  make  the  Republic  hateful  to  the 
devout  Catholics,  who  after  all  make  up  one-half  of  the 
nation.  Still,  notwithstanding  these  two  great  blots  on 
the  escutcheon  of  the  Republic,  he  believes  that  the 
Republic  was  never  more  firmly  rooted  than  to-day.  His- 
paper,  which  is  solid,  lucid,  and  eminently  instructive,, 
will  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  present-day 
papers  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  f&cts 

of  contemporary 
politics. 

M.  Simon  first 
asks  how  France 
stands  with  her 
neighbours  ?  He 
points  out  that  it 
is  the  well-known 
and  palpable  de- 
termination o  f 
Russia  that  makes- 
her  position  se- 
cure. M.  Simon 
thus  confirms  in 
the  strongest 
terms  the  justice 
of  the  title  of  the 
*  *  Peace-keeper  of 
Europe,"  which  I 
applied  to  the 
l^r  two  years 
ago.  Speaking  of 
the  attitude  of 
Russia,  he  says- 
it  explains  the 
permanence  o  f 
peace  for  so  many 
years,  and  allows 
the  prediction  of 
its  duration.  Not 
so  very  long  ago 
he  says  Bismarck 
wished  to  make  a 
Poland'/>f  France, 
but  now  even  Ger- 
many is  pacific. 

The  fact  is  that 
peace  is  held  dear 
in  Berlin,  as  well 
as  in  Paris.  The 
Emperor  of  Ger- 
many said  to  me^ 
in  person,  "  In  my 
position  it  is  bet- 
ter to  do  good  to 
[Fan  Bosch,  Pans,  ^^"^  than  to  inspire 
them  with  fear. 

Then  returning  to  the  internal  afiaii-s  of  the  Republic 
M.  Simon,  without  saying  that  the  constitution  is  perfect,, 
asserts  that  it  is  sufficiently  perfect  for  the  government 
of  a  great  people.  Speaking  of  the  Civil  Services,  he 
says  it  is  the  same  under  the  Republic  as  it  was  under 
the  Empire  ;  nothing  has  been  altered  in  its  organisation 
and  very  little  in  its  permmml.  French  functionaries 
have,  however,  faults;  *' but  their  system  is  strongly 
established,  their  powers  and  duties  are  clearly  define<l, 
their  aptitude  is  remarkable,  and  their  probity  is  beyond 
all  praise.    They  possess  in  the  highest  degree  the  feel- 
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ing  of  professional  honour."  In  several  branches  of  the 
.service  we  have  practically  the  old  administration  of 
Colbert  improved  rather  than  replaced  by  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

This  stability  and  strong  organisation  of  the  services 
has  been  the  salvation  of  France  in  all  its  political  crises. 
Monarchy  may  give  place  to  Republic,  and  Republic  to 
Empire,  but  the  real  administration  of  France  remains  in 
the  same  hands.  The  army  is  thorouglily  to  be  trusted, 
and  in  Paris  **we  have  neither  to  fear  riot  nor  defection." 
In  the  judiciary  th^  Radicals  passed  a  new  law  giving  the 
Minister  of  J ustice  power  to  remove  magistrates  suspected 
of  favouring  the  Monarchy  or  the  Empire.  This,  M. 
Simon  thinks,  was  a  mistake,  and  its  effect  was  very  bad, 
.although  it  became  less  so  in  time  as  the  new  magistrates 
became  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the  old.  In 
the  election  of  deputies  he  sees  a  real  danger  to  the 
Republic  in  the  possibilities  of  corruption  by  wealthy 
•candidates,  or  by  the  corrupt  use  of  ministerial  influence. 
He  thinks  that  perhaps  it  might  be  wiser  to  have  a  repre- 
f>entative  suffi^ge  and  to  name  the  electors  who  can  choose 
the  deputies.  Although  universal  suffmge  has  undesirable 
featui-es,  it  cannot  be  relinquished.  Turning  to  the 
iinances  of  the  Republic,  M.  Simon  says  that  even  the 
French  Budget  does  not  make  him  blush.  He  approves 
of  the  Tonkin  Expedition,  and  would  balance  the  Budget 
by  increasing  the  tax  on  spirits.  He  strongly  condemns  the 
proposal  to  save  52,000,000  francs  a  year  by  suppressing 
the  budget  of  public  worship.  He  thinks  thj\t  the  anti- 
clerical mania  has  given  rise  to  corrupt  and  vicious 
measures  which  are  utterly  unjustifiable,  and  which  have 
made  dangerous  enemies  for  the  Republic.  The  Re- 
pul^lic,  however,  is  so  strong  that  it  can  aftbrd  to 
make  mistakes.  The  Monarchists,  Imperialists,  and 
Boulangists  have  no  longer  any  prospect  of  success.  M. 
Simon  concludes  by  saying  that  the  Republic  has  no 
longer  enemies  before  it,  and  if  it  has  any  they  are 
Republican  enemies. 

THE  AGE  OF  DISCONTENT. 

BVr  PROFESSOR  BRYCE,  M.P. 

The  address  which  Mr.  Bryce  delivered  before  the 
Brooklyn  Library,  in  November,  1890,  is  published  in  the 
Onitemporary  lUiiew  for  January.  In  this  very  useful 
and  interesting  paper  he 

Enquires  what  is  in  the  main  the  bent  and  outcome  of  the 
reflections  of  those  who  in  England  look  back  over  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  what  they  take  to  be  the  distinc- 
tive note  of  the  present  temper  of  Europe. 
He  finds  its  prevailing  characteristic  to  be  the  spirit  of 
discontent,  not  despondency,  still  less  despair,  but  dis- 
quiet, dissatisfaction  with  the  world  as  this  generation 
finds  it. 

fHIRTY  YEARS  OF  DISCUSSION. 

Thirty  year^  ago  there  was,  I  repeat,  and  not  in  England 
only,  but  in  Western  Europe  generally,  a  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  speedy  improvement  of  the  world,  a  fuller 
faith,  not  merely  in  progress,  but  in  rapid  progress, 
a  more  pervading  cheerfulness  of  temper  than  we  now 
discern.  Men  acknowledged  the  presence  of  great  evils, 
but  expected  them  to  be  soon  removed.  They  saw 
forces  at  work  in  whose  power  they  had  full  confi- 
dence— the  forces  of  liberty,  of  reason,  of  sympathy;  and 
they  looked  forward  to,  and  were  prepared  to  greet,  the 
speedy  triumph  of  the  good.  To-day  we  in  Europe  have  by 
ao  means  ceased  to  believe  in  and  to  value  these  same  forces. 
They  are  at  work,  and  their  work  is  visible.  But  it  is  slower 
than  the  men  of  1850  expected ;  and  because  it  is  slower,  we 
are  less  disposed  to  wait  patiently  for  the  results.  We  are 
less  sanguine  and  more  unquiet;  less  resolute  and  more 
querulous.   


WHAT  WE  HAVE  GAINED. 

We  have  gained  political  liberty,  freedom  of  thought, 
speech,  and  worship,  the  principle  of  nationality  has  been 
recognised,  and  international  peace  is  much  more  secure 
than  formerly.  Physical  science  has  made  popular 
government  easier  and  more  effective 

Forces  and  organs  of  enormous  potency,  which  have  been  at 
work  over  the  whole  world,  and  which  have  co-operated  with 
an  enlarged  freedom  and  a  more  widely  spread  knowledge, 
in  providing  for  men  an  improved  machinery  for  self- 
government,  and  many  other  means  whereby  they  may 
become  wiser,  happier,  and  more  contented. 

BUr  CUI  BONO  ? 

Having  gamed  all  this  what  has  been  the  net  result  ? 

The  patriots  and  philosophers  of  forty  years  ago  sought 
free  government  and  natiousd  independence,  not  as  ends  in 
themselves,  but  as  means  to  larger  and  higher  ends.  How 
stands  it,  then,  with  these  higher  ends  ?  Has  there  been  a 
quickened  intellectual  growth,  a  finer  type  of  civilisation,  a 
warmer  Jind  more  earnest  moral  sentiment?  Have  Govern- 
ments grown  wiser  and  more  stable?  Has  the  spirit  of 
faction  withered  and  been  replaced  by  a  stronger  sense  of 
national  patriotism  ?  Is  the  condition  of  the  masses  better, 
and  their  temper  more  contented  ?  Do  the  upper  classes 
spend  their  leisure  in  a  more  graceful  way?  are  their  manners 
nobler,  their  morality  purer  ?  Is  there  less  of  hatred  between 
nations,  fewer  provocations  to  war  and  preparations  for  war  ? 
Has  the  world  become,  as  everyone  trusted  that  with  fuller 
liberty  and  more  diffused  knowledge  it  would  become,  a  more 
serene  and  happy  world  ?  These  are  questions  which  men 
will  answer  differently,  according  to  their  temperaments,  their 
political  and  moral  standards,  even  their  forms  of  religion. 

(JTR  DISAPPOINTMKNTS. 

Mr.  Bryce  then  passes  in  survey  the  whole  European 
situation.  There  is  disappointment  in  France,  in  Italy  it 
is  the  day  of  small  men,  in  Germany  the  pride  of  intellect 
has  disappeared,  giving  place  to  a  general  unrest  of  socialistic 
agitation  and  arrogance  of  miUtory  exploits.  In  England 
progress  has  brought  no  si^s  of  fincdity  to  political  repose 
and  satisfaction.  There  is  a  patient  disgust  at  Parlia- 
mentarianism,  but  there  is  a  greater  volume  of  active  and 
philanthropic  work  and  more  active  curiosity.  Free 
Trade  has,  however,  not  brought  international  peace,  and 
commerciahsm  has  reared  a  new  power  in  the  shape  of 
millionaires,  of  whom  Mr.  Bryce  says : — 

No  kind  of  power,  short  of  that  of  a  Greek  tyrant  holding  a 
city  by  his  mercenaries,  has  been  ever  more  free  from  the 
ordinary  checks  of  opinion  and  law  which  ought  to  surround 
all  power,  than  we  see  vested  to-day  in  the  commercial,  or 
financial,  or  industrial,  or  communication  -  controlling 
millionaires. 

THE  CiPOD  SIDE  OF  DISCONTENT. 

The  path  is  now  clear  before  ns ;  we  feel  the  pains  of 
perplexity,  yet  this  discontent  is,  on  the  whole,  a  laudable 
state  of  mind,  a  necessary  condition  of  progress.  The 
socialistic  spirit,  Mr.  Bryce  says : — 

Is  a  protest  against  hide-bound  acquiescence  in  the 
existing  arrangements  of  industry  and  the  existing  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  It  is  a  vehement  expression  of  the  same 
desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  great  toiling  and 
enduring  lower  strata  of  mankind  which  has  given  birth  to  all 
our  modern  philanthropic  schemes.  But  history  entitles  us 
to  believe  that  though  depression  and  discouragements 
frequently  overshadow  its  path,  its  general  progress  is  up- 
wards, that  in  each  age  it  gains  more  than  it  loses  and  retains 
most  of  what  it  has  ever  gained.  Nor  is  this  progress 
clearer  in  anything  than  in  the  fact  that  evils  which  men 
once  accepted  as  inevitable  have  now  become  intolerable.^^ 
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A  PICTURE  OF  SOCIAL  ATHEISM. 

THE  ROrrENNESi  OF  AMERICAN  MCXICIPALITIE.S. 

It  is  the  old  story,  but  n:5  told  afrosh  by  Mi\  White,  (  x- 
l)residcnt  of  Coraoll  University,  and  formerly  United 
Status  Minister  at  Berlin,  it  falls  upon  the  conscience  of 
the  English-speaking  man  with  a  sense  of  fresh  reality. 
I  refer  to  Mr.  White's  article  in  the  December  Fonim 
**0n  the  Govennneiit  of  American  Cities."  Here,  indeed, 
is  a  picture  of  practical  atheism  supreme  in  the  social 
.sphere,  for  which,  he  tells  us,  we  have  to  look  in  v  lin 
throughout  the  rest  of  Christendom.  America,  lot  us 
gratefully  acknowledge,  leads  the  world  in  many  things  — 
in  mechanical  contrivances,  in  the  fashioning  of  political 
constitutions,  and  in  the  development  of  those  depart- 
ments of  human  activity  which  relate  to  the  amassing  of 
wealth  and  the  securing  of  the  means  and  opportunities 
of  individual  comfort — but  in  the  immense  field  of  local 
municipal  administration,  it  would  seem  from  this  paper, 
and  from  the  reports  of  other  authorities  which  might 
be  cited,  there  Ls  hardly  a  European  city  which  could  not 
give  points  to  the  foremost  American  communities. 

WHERE  AMERICA  HAS  FORGOTTEX  GOD. 

The  root  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  lie  in  this,  that  in 
America,  religion  has  not  penetrated  into  the  ideal  of  the 
community  as  an  organised  whole.  By  religion,  of  course, 
I  do  not  mean  the  shibboleths  of  dogmatic  theologians  or 
the  creeds  of  churchas.  I  mean  the  conception  that  wrong 
is  wrong  and  right  is  right,  that  the  great  ethical  laws 
which  underlie  the  relations  of  men  to  men  in  their 
individual  ca^iacity  also  apply  to  the  relations  of  men  to 
men  in  their  organised  municipal  and  state  relations. 
This  has  not  yet  obtained  recognition  across  the  Atlantic. 
Tlicre  is  therefore  one  great  domain  of  American  life  in 
which  atheism  is  supreme,  a  whole  territory  in  which 
men  have  in  the  fullest  practical  si^^nificance  of  tliat 
woi-d  forgotten  and  ignored  God's  existence,  and  regard 
Him  and  His  laws  as  mie  quantite  iitrflujeable.  The  resiUts, 
as  described  by  Mr.  White,  are  sufficient  to  bring  a  blush 
of  shame  to  the  cheek,  not  merely  of  an  American,  but  to 
tliat  of  every  English-speaking  man  who  prides  himself, 
and  not  unjustly,  that  his  nice  stands  foremost  in  the 
world.  Here,  surely,  is  a  call  loud  enough  to  awaken  the 
most  sluggish  and  indifferent  to  put  forth  their  utmost 
exertions  to  rouse,  if  so  it  be  possible,  the  conscience  of 
the  community  to  a  sense  of  its  need.  That  need  is  in 
all  truth  a  great  revival  of  civic  religion.  That,  so  far  as 
seems  to  us,  looking  through  the  glasses  of  Mr.  Wliite, 
Prof.  Bryce,  and  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  seems  to  be  the  most 
supreme  and  urgent  need  of  the  time.  But  without 
further  preface  I  proceed  to  give  the  salient  points  of 
Mr.  White's  admirable  paper 

THE  worst  city  GOVERNMENTS  IN  CHRISTENDOM. 

Without  the  slightest  exaggeration  we  may  assert  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  city  governments  of  the  United  States 
are  the  worst  in  Christendom— the  most  expensive,  the  most 
inefficient,  and  the  most  corrupt.  Everywliere  are  wretched 
wharves,  foul  docks,  inadeqnate  streets,  and  inefficient  systems 
of  sewerage,  paving,  and  lighting. 

Tlie  city  halls  of  the  larger  towns  are  the  acknowledged 
centres  of  the  vilest  corruption.  As  a  rule,  the  men  who  sit 
in  the  councils  of  our  larger  cities,  dispensing  comfort  or  dis- 
comfort, justice  or  injustice,  beauty  or  deformity,  health  or 
disease,  to  this  and  to  future  generations,  are  men  few  of  whom 
have  gained  their  positions  by  fitness  or  by  public  ser\ice,- 
many  have  gained  them  by  scoundrelism,  some  by  crime. 

In  New  York  all  the  arrangements  for  gu<irding  the  public 


nealth,  not  only  of  the  city,  but  of  the  va,st  States  betwccn^^ 
which  and  the  whole  outer  world  it  is  the  main  gateway,  were 
intrusted  not  merely  to  schemers  and  intriguers  of  the  lowest 
type,  not  merely  to  men  without  any  of  the  special  knowledge 
retiuired  in  the  discharge  of  then: 'duties,  but  frequently  to 
men  so  illiterate  that  they  were  shut  out  from  the  ordinary 
avenues  to  such  knowledge.  From  one  end  to  the  other  was 
corruption  and  inefficiency.  The  despotism  of  bosses  seems 
on  the  increase;  he  abject  servility  of  the  great  mass  of 
citizens  seems  also  on  the  increase. 

ONLY  PARALLELED  IN  TCRKEY. 

No  fair  man  acquainted  with  city  affairs  will  charge  me- 
with  overcolouring  this  picture.  About  a  year  since,  I  stood 
upon  the  wharves  and  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople. 
There  in  Constantinople,  as  the  result  of  Turkish  despotism, 
was  the  same  hap-hac  -d,  careless,  dirty,  corrupt  system 
which  we  in  America  know  so  well  as  the  result  of  mob 
despotism ;  the  same  tumble-down  wharves,  the  same  sewage 
in  the  docks,  the  same  "pavements  fanged  with  murderous 
stones,"  the  same  tilth. 

I  have  claimed  some  knowledge  of  American  cities ;  I  may 
claim  also  some  knowledge  of  foreign  cities.  At  various- 
times  it  has  been  my  lot  to  sojourn  in  nearly  every  one  of  the 
greater  European  municipalities,  from  Edinburgh  to  Athens,. 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Naples,  from  Paris  to  Bnda-Pesth, 
In  every  respect  for  which  a  city  exists,  they  are  vastly- 
superior  to  our  own. 

THE  ROOT  OF  THE  EVIL. 

I  have  understated  the  truth  rather  than  overstated  it.. 
We  are  attempting  to  govern  our  cities  upon  a  theory  which 
has  never  been  found  to  work  practically  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  This  evil  theory  is  simply  that  the  city  U  a 
political  body;  that  its  interior  affairs  have  to  do  with 
national  political  parties  and  issues.  My  fundamental  con- 
tention is  that  a  city  is  a  corporation ;  that  as  a  city  it 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  general  poltical  interests 
that  party  political  names  and  duties  are  utterly  out  of 
place  there.  I  would  not  break  away  entirely  from  thc- 
past,  but  I  would  build  a  better  future  upon  what  we  may 
preserve  from  the  past. 

HOW  TO  MEND  BLOTTERS. 

To  this  end  I  would  still  leave  in  existence  the  theory  that 
the  city  is  a  political  body,  as  regards  the  election  of  the- 
mayor  and  common  council.   I  would  elect  the  mayor  by  the- 
votes  of  the  majority  of  all  the  citizens,  as  at  present;  I 
would  elect  the  common  council  by  a  majority  of  all  the  votcs- 
of  all  the  citizens  ;  but  instead  of  electing  its  members  from 
the  wards  as  at  present— so  that  Wards  largely  controlle<l  by 
thieves  and  robbers  can  send  thieves  and  robbers,  and  so  that 
men  who  can  carry  their  ward  can  control  the  city — I  would* 
elect  the  board  of  aldermen  on  a  general  ticket,  just  a.*j  the 
mayor  is  elected  now,  thus  requiring  candidates  for  the  board? 
to  have  a  city  reputation.   So  much  for  retaining  the  idea  of 
the  city  as  a  political  body.    In  addition  to  this,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  fact  that  the  city  is  a  corporation,  I  would  have- 
those  owning  property  in  it  properly  recognised.    I  would 
leave  to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  the  election  of  a  board  of 
control,  without  whose  permission  no  franchise  should  be 
granted  and  no  expenditure  should  be  made.   This  should  be 
the  nile,  but  to  this  rule  I  am  inclined  to  make  one  exception ;: 
I  would  allow  the  votes  of  the  board  of  control,  as  regards- 
expenditures  for  primary  education,  to  be  overridden  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  board  of  aldermen. 

As  to  the  public  at  large,  what  is  most  needed  in  regard  to- 
municipal  affairs,  as  in  regard  to  public  affairs  generally,  is  the- 
quiet,  steady  evolution  of  a  knowledge  of  truth  and  of  proper 
action  in  view  of  it.  That  truth,  as  regards  city  government, 
is  simply  the  truth  that  municipal  afiSiirs  are  not  political ; 
that  political  parties  as  such  have  nothing  to  do  with  cities ;. 
that  the  men  who  import  political  considerations  into  muni- 
cipal management  are  to  be  opposed.  This  being  the  case,, 
the  adoption  of  some  such  system  as  that  which  I  have- 
sketched  would  seem  likely  to  prove  fruitful  of  good. 
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SIGNOR  CRISPI. 

The  scries  of  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  "vvhich  formed 
-such  p.  marked  feature  in  the  Leisure  Hour  kstyear,  has 
been  replaced  by  another  series  which  seems  to  promise 
to  bo  quite  as  interesting  and  important.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  Statesmen  of  Europe,  and  begins  with  a  sketch  of 
Signor  Crispi,  written  by  some  one  who  has  evidently 
studied  closely  the  remarkable  man  who  holds  the 
destiny  of  Italy  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands.  The  fol- 
lowing passjiges  give  a  fair  sample  of  the  spirit  and  style 
•of  this  character  sketch : — 

Blunt  and  rough  to  a  degree  unusual  in  an  Italian,  he  likes 
to  make  brusque  sallies  and  striking  coups    He  is  gifted 
with  a  strong  will,  audacity,  and,  what  is  sometimes  a 
strength  in  politics,  unlimited  self-confidence.     In  his 
temperament   certainly   Crispi  does    not   belie  the  old 
rhetorical  figure  which  attributes  to  the  sons  of  -<Etna  the 
volcanic  nature  of  their  native  soil.    Absolute,  irascible, 
intolerant  of  opposition,  even  advanced  age  has  not  yet 
softened  the  fire  of  his  character.    To  prove  the  truth  of  this 
it  is  only  needful  to  see  him  in  the  Camera,  where  the  spec- 
tators from  the  tribunes,  in  the  colour  more  or  less  intense 
of  the  Premier's  bald  head,  have  a  sure  thermometer  for 
estimating  his  mental  state  of  excitement   As  soon  as  ho 
encounters  an  adversary  he  shoots  forth  arrows  of  speech 
that  always  hit  their  mark. 
What  is  likely  to  prove  the  cause  of  Crispi*s  ruin  and  his 
*  fall  is  that  of  late  he  has  grown  to  be  overbe  iring  to  a  degree 
that  is  alienating  even  his  best  friends.   This  curious  man,  a 
mi.xture  of  audacity  and  weakness,  who  has  vanquished  by 
sheer  force  of  arrogance,  and  who  by  arrogance  may  over- 
turn himself,  who  speaks  confidently  of  the  things  which  ho 
will  do  ten,  twenty  years  hence,  as  though  nothing  coald 
remove  him  from  office— not  even  death— this  man  adores  his 
Italian  fatherland ;  but,  strange  contradiction,  he  despises  the 
thirty  millions  of  Italians  of  whom  that  fatherland  is  composed. 
When  any  one  dares  to  criticise  his  actions,  be  it  in  print  or 
speech,private  or  public,he  at  once  becomes  furious  with  anger. 
For  the  present  he  still  holds  the  reins  of  Government  pretty 
tightly  in  his  hands,  and  this  because  the  Italian  political 
parties  are  too  divided  and  subdivided  among  themselves  to 
settle  upon  a  common  policy  and  a  common  leader  of 
Opposition.    While  discontent  with  his  policy  is  murmured 
more  or  less  loudly  throughout  the  peninsula,  Crispi  is  abso- 
lute dictator  in  the  Chamber.  And  yet  listen  to  the  judgment 
of  the  deputies  upon  him.    To  the  Liberals,  be  they  of  tho 
Kight  or  Left,  he  seems  an  autocrat  of  the  purest  metal.  Tho 
Democrats  consider  him  a  courtier,  the  Conservatives  a  dema- 
4^ogae ;  to  the  Freemasons  he  seems  a  god ;  to  the  Catholics 
he  is  an  Antichrist.   The  extreme  Left  would  have  him  more 
French ;  the  historical  Left  would  have  him  less  Austrian. 
He  is  praised,  blamed,  flattered  by  all  sections.   Each  and 
all  of  these  adversaries  are  animat'*^  by  the  common  desire 
of  persuading  themselves  that  Francesco  Crispi  is  one  of 
their  party  and  thinks  exactly  as  they  do.   Indeed  Italy 
iias  no   more   formidable,  implacable   enemy   than  he 
who  lives  within  her  gates,  and  who,  under  the  cloak 
of  Christianity,  commits  offences  against  morality  and 
patriotism  which  show  that  the  Gospel  has  not  indeed 
truly  inspired  his  actions.  And  it  is  this  firm  attitude  on  the 
part  of  Crispi  against  that  subtle  enemy,  Vaticanism,  which 
causes  him  to  hold  his  place,  as  much  as  the  lack  of  a  worthy 
•successor,  for  all  patrio:.ic  and  right-thinking  Italians  recog- 
nise that  they  cannot  present  too  firm  a  front  against  this, 
their  cruellest  arch  enemy. 

Therefore  when  Crispi  is  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
judged,  it  is  admitted  that,  such  as  he  is,  with  his  faults  and 
Lis  merits,  he  is  a  capable  man  and  a  sincere  patriot. 
Certainly  there  is  to-day  but  one  Minister  in  Italy,  and  that 
is  Francesco  Crispi  ;  his  colleagues  are  simply  secretaries.  A 
veritable  dictatorship  is  his  Government,  which  he  has 
modelled  upon  that  of  Prince  Bismarck,  who  is  his  idol. 
Like  his  prototype,  when  his  Government  is  defeated,  the 
Ministry*  resign,  a  sbufile  of  the  cards  takes  place,  and  a  new 
Cabinet  is  formed  with  Crispi  at  its  head. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  MCKINLEY  BILL. 

In  Macmillan's  Magazine  for  January  Mr.  Gold  win 
Smith  discourses,  with  all  the  complacent  optimism  of  a 
prophet  who  has  seen  his  predictions  fulfilled,  upon  the 
reverses  of  the  Republicans  at  the  autumn  elections.  Ha 
entities  his  article,  "  Exit  McKinley."  He  points  out 
that  the  verdict  is  not  a  verdict  in  favour  of  Free  Trade, 
although  he  believes  it  will  inevitably  biing  about  the  fall 
of  the  Protective  system.   He  says  : — 

The  revoluHon  has  come,  and  though,  ^xs^  we  must  say  once 
more,  the  issue  in  these  elections  was  not  Free  Trade,  nor 
was  the  victory  in  that  sense  a  Free- Trade  victory,  yet  in  its 
practical  consequences  a  Free-Trade  victory  it  will  be. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  death-knell  of  Protectionism  has 
been  rung.  McKinley,  with  unwitting  liand,  has  set  the 
torch  to  the  great  pile  of  iniquity,  and  he  will  be  enrolled 
in  his  own  despite  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Speaking  of  the  result  of  the  elections,  he  says : — 

The  American  people  has  delivered  itself,  if  we  mistake 
not,  from  a  serious  peril.  The  Republican  party  has  been 
falling  under  the  paramount  influence  of  its  most  violent 
and  unscrupulous  section,  at  the  liead  of  which,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  were  the  political  janissaries  of  the  Protected  manu- 
facturers. The  practical  leader  during  last  session  was  Mr. 
Reed,  a  blind  monopolist  with  a  sort  of  animal  force  of 
character,  who  used  his  power  tyrannically  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  purposes  of  the  party- 
game.  The  party  was  conscious  of  the  danger  ahead.  There 
would  have  been  a  coup  ditat  of  violence  and  fraud.  This 
could  not  have  failed  to  bring  on  a  crisis ;  and  from  that 
peril  the  Commonwealth  has  been  saved  by  the  recent  vote. 

Speaking  of  the  effect  of  the.  Bill  in  Canada,  Mr.  Smith 
says  that  uie  McKinley  Tanfif  hit  Canada  hard  : — 

There  will  probably  be  a  great  increase  of  the  exodus, 
caused  by  commercial  atrophy,  which  already  drains  from 
Canada  not  a  little  of  the  very  flower  of  her  population. 
Especially  there  will  be  an  increase  of  the  exodus  from 
Quebao,  the  products  of  which  are  not  of  a  class  fit  for  ex- 
portation to  distant  markets,  so  that  the  people  will  have 
either  to  suffer  or  to  decamp. 

Between  American  and  Canadian  politics  the  sympathy  is 
close.  In  Canada  as  well  as  among  the  Americans  it  seems 
that  a  revolt  against  monopoly  and  corruption  is  coming. 
With  both  those  powers  of  evil  Canadians  as  well  as 
Americans  have  to  fight.  Macdonaldism  may  follow 
McKinleyism  to  the  tomb. 

Sir  Greorce  Baden  Powell,  in  the  Fortnujhtly  for  January, 
writing  under  the  title  "  A  Canadian  People,"  indulges  in 
speculations  which  are,  as  usual,  exactly  the  reverse  of 
tnose  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  so  far  at  least  as  Canada  is 
concerned : — 

Generally,  then,  the  efiect  of  the  McKinley  Bill  in  the 
States  will  be  the  doom  of  excessive  Protection,  and  the 
bringing  into  favour  once  again  of  Free-Trade  notions,  which 
will,  however,  only  find  partial  realisation  in  measures  of 
reciprocity  and  in  material  modifications  of  the  excessive 
tariff  now  set  up. 

But  in  Canada  far  greater  and  more  permanent  results 
seem  likely  to  follow.  The  McKinley  Tariff  is  universally 
regarded  as  an  ultimatum  from  Americans  to  Canadians : 
"  We  will  freeze  you  out,  until  you  come  and  knock  for  ad- 
mission into  the  States.**  The  Canadian  reply  is  as 
unexpected  as  it  is  forcible:  *'We  don't  want  admission, 
and  we  thank  you  for  retiring  in  our  favour  from  the  diffe- 
rent markets  of  the  world  where  North  American  produce 
finds  a  ready  sale.** 

The  McKinley  Tariff  has  now  come  as  a  final  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  compel  Canada  to  yield  up  her 
independence.  It  has  found  Canada  stronger — stronger  that 
she  herself  or  anyone  else  was  aware— in  the  determination 
to  carve  out  her  own  future  for  herself.  The  McKinley  bill 
that  was  to  force  the  union  into  being  can  now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  be  described  only  as  the  cotfin  in  which  annexation 
will  be  buried  beyond  redemption.  _^  _^  _I 
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the  truth  about  dr.  koch  and  his  poison. 

I^'  SIR  MORBLL  MACKENZIE. 

Dr.  Koch's  discovery  having  been  unduly  puflfetl  in 
November  has  fallen  into  some  degree  of  disrepute  in 
January'.  It  seems  to  be  clear  that  up  to  the  present  it 
has  killed  more  people  than  it  has  cured. 

A  very  interesting  and  useful  pamphlet  has  been  issued 
on  the  subject  as  a  PallMallGazette'RxtTAf  in  which  Profes- 
sor Ray  Lankester 
does  the  science, 
and  Miss  Fried- 
richs,  who  was  sent 
as  special  corres- 
pondent to  Berlin 
by  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette^  contri- 
butes the  descrip- 
tive matter.  In 
the  reviews  for 
January,  the  most 
important  article 
on  the  subject  is 
Sir  Morell  Mac- 
kenzie'sin  the  Om- 
temporarij on  **Dr. 
Koch's  Treatment 
of  Tuberculosis." 
Sir  M<^>rf  11  laments 
that  the  discov- 
eries in  medical 
science  of  recent 
years  have  all  been 
made  in  Franco 
or  (iermany,  not 
in  England.  He 
says : — 

This  is  due  in 
pirt  to  the  opposi- 
tion which  well- 
meaning  but  mis- 
taken persons  have 
otfored'  to  biologi- 
cal research  in 
England,  but  still 
more  to  the  apathy 
and  in<liffereDce  to 
anything  but  their 
own  material  in- 
terests, Nvliich  have 
characterised  the 
policy  of  our  two 
leading  medieal 
CoJ7)orations  for 
many  years  back. 
'J'he  ColU'ge  of  Sur- 
geons, which  is  by 
far  t  he  richest  body 
of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  does  hardly 
anything  to  en- 
courage scientific 
investigation,  but 

divides  the  bulk  of  its  large  revenues  among  the  members  of  its 
governing  body  and  their  satellites.  A  representative  form  of 
government  for  this  Institution  would  at  once  put  an  end  to 
the  misapplication  of  funds,  and  would  ensure  a  considerable 
portion  or  its  income  being  spent  in  promoting  original 
research.  English  medical  scieace  would  in  this  way  be  soon 
restored  to  the  proud  position  it  once  occupied. 

\Miatever  the  cause  may  be,  tha  fact  is  undeniable. 
Sir  Morell  merely  refers  to  this  in  passing. 


From  the  SHhoue*t.*. 

The  Empkror  : 
curiiijc  them  ?  " 

I>K  KocH:  "Sire,  they  are  cured  of  tuberculosis, 
it  is  the  treatineiit ! ' 


'  Reviews. 

Sir  Morell  says  : — 

Tliero  CAW  bj  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  in  Koch's  fluid  we 
have  an  agent  of  tremendous  power.  Only  those  who  have 
seen  the  effect  of  the  injection  of  a  minute  quantity  of  it 
can  have  any  conception  of  the  physiological  earthquake 
wliich  it  causes.  It  seems  to  run  through  the  system,  search- 
ing out  every  nook  and  corner  for  tubercle,  which  it  dra^* 
from  its  hiding-place  into  the  light  of  day. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  poison  infinitely  stronger  than  the 

concentrated 
venom  of  the  most 
poisonous  snake. 

The  power  of  the 
new  reme<iy  for 
evil,  if  rashly  used, 
is,  therefore,  unde- 
niable ;  and  from 
what  I  have  already 
seen  of  its  effects, 
when  g^ven  in 
property  regulated 
doses,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  tliat 
its  potency  for 
good,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  is  not 
less  conclusively 
proved.  It  is  prema- 
ture, however,  to 
speak  of  cure,  even 
in  cases  of  lupus, 
which,  by  universal 
consent,  is  the 
aftiiction  in  which 
the  beneficial  effect 
of  the  remedy  has 
been  most  clearly 
displayed. 

Sir  Morell  sums- 
up  the  whole  mat- 
ter as  follows : — 

When  the  patient 
is  in  the  htst  stage 
of  consumption, 
when  he  is  worn 
out  by  his  long 
suffering,  when 
there  is  organic 
mis:hief  of  the 
heart  or  kidneys^, 
or  when  the  tuber- 
culous  disease  is 
in  a  closed  cavity 
(like  the  skull.  foV 
instance),  I  agree 
with  ProfessorSea- 
ator  that  Koch's, 
treatment  should 
on  no  account  be 
used. 

To  sum  up:  1 
believe  that  Koch's 

fluid  is  an  agent  of 
tlie  highest  ix)ssi- 
:i  remedy  of  great 
manifestations  of 


Halloo:  All  your  tuberculous  iMitients  are  dead.    Is  that  wliat  you  call 
It  is  not  that  \N'liich  has  killed  them— 


61e  value  for  the  detection  of  tubercle, 
potency  for  certain  of  the  slighter 
tuberculosis,  a  palliative  tor  some  of  the  distressing 
symptoms  of  severer  forms  of  the  disease,  and  a  deadly- 
poison  in  advanced  or  unsuitable  cases.  Probably  when 
more  is  known  as  to  its  mode  of  action,  it  will  be  possible  to 
do  more  good  by  its  means,  with  less  risk  of  harm,  than  is 
the  case  at  present. 

There  is  a  short  article  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  Paul 
Gibier  in  the  North  Amencan  Review  for  December. 
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catholics  and  nonconformists. 

A  MORAL  FROM  NORTH  KILKENNY. 

1  HAVE  elsewhere  referred  briefly  to  the  remarkable 
struggle  in  North  Kilkenny.  As  I  deal  with  another 
phase  of  the  same  subject  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Paternoster  Review,  I  venture  to  quote  the  concluding 
passages  of  my  article  on  "North  Kilkenny  and  Its 
Moral,"  printing,  by  way  of  preface  and  contrast,  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's  dissertation  in  the  Times  on  the  same 
theme : — 

PROFESSOR  TYNDALL  ON  THE  DUTY  OF  DISSENTERS. 

The  duty  of  patriotic  dissent  is  now  clearer  than  ever. 
The  state  and  character  of  political  parties  in  Ireland  are 
laid  bare  to  an  extent  never  before  reached  since  this  agita- 
tion began.  Kilkenny  furnishes  a  sample.  Consider  it  well. 
Monks  and  priests  everywhere ;  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy 
hiding  behind  his  sacerdotal  agents  and  leaving  to  them  the 
entire  management  of  his  affairs ;  priests  in  the  chapels, 
with  the  dread  terrors  of  the  other  world  held  over  their 
panting  flocks ;  priests  as  political  orators  in  chapel  yards 
and  market  squares;  priests  as  canvassers  in  the  villages 
and  as  rowdies  among  the  mob— they  are,  and  long  have 
been,  the  heart  and  soul  of  this  movement.  These  dark- 
browed  gentry  know  what  they  are  working  for.  To  them 
their  object  is  clear  enough— it  is  the  final  and  complete 
overthrow  of  Irish  Protestantism,  and  the  reconversion  of 
Ireland  into  an   island  of  saints," 

I  have  at  least  one  advantage  over  Professor  Tyndall 
in  this  discussion.  I  am  a  Nonconformist ;  he  is  not. 
And  to  me,  as  a  patriotic  Dissenter,  my  duty  is  clearer 
than  ever ;  but  not  in  Professor  TyndalFs  sense. 

THE  pope's  black  DRAGOONS. 

There  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  such  a  dramatic 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  of 
Ireland  woidd  have  filled  many  Englishmen  with  dismay. 
To-day  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  a 
Liberal  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  does  not  feel  a  pro- 
found sense  of  gratitude  to  the  Pope's  "  Black  Dragoons," 
whose  decisive  charge  swept  Mr.  Pamell  from  the  field.  The 
aissocked  brigade,  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
have  won  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  most  Pro- 
testant of  English  Protestants.  The  Kilkenny  election  was 
a  vivid  and  conspicuous  object-lesson,  teaching  us  that  in 
the  campaign  against  the  actual  devils  of  our  time  we  can, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  count  upon  the  help,  even  when  we 
are  denied  the  sympathy,  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  was 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  Mr.  Parnell  ten  times  over  to  bring  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  into  line  with  the  militant  Non- 
conformists of  England. 

AND  THE  MIUTANT  NONCONFORMISTS. 

The  question  which  I  wish  to  press  is  whether  or  not  the 
time  has  not  now  come  for  a  more  frank  and  friendly  union 
between  the  two  bodies  which  have  saved  the  Three  King- 
doms from  the  profound  moral  disaster  involved  in  the  con- 
tinued leadership  of  Mr.  Parnell  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  present  auspicious  alliance  between  the  Irish 
hierarchy  and  the  Nonconformists  of  the  United  Kingdom 
may  be  established  on  a  permanent  basis  1 

Many  good  people  among  them,  many  of  my  most  honoured 
friends,  will  regard  this  proposal  with  ifhfeigned  horror. 
This,  they  will  say,  is  what  comes  of  friendly  relations  with 
Cardinals  and  missions  to  the  Vatican.  In  reality,  it  comes 
from  none  of  these  things ;  it  comes  from  going  to  Ireland 
and  seeing  with  one's  own  eyes  what  the  Catholic  priest  is  to 
his  flock.  I  defy  any  man  to  go  to  Ireland  and  look  at  the 
rural  districts,  even  through  prejudiced  spectacles,  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  to-day,  in  that  distracted  land, 
the  Catholic  priest  is  an  absolutely  indispensable  element  of 
society. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  IRISH  PRIEST. 

Landlordism,  having  gone  bankrupt,  is  now  having  its 
throat  cut  by  Mr.  Balfour.  The  Government,  devoid  of 
all  moral  basis,  has  no  hold  on  the  country  outside  the  range 
of  its  constables'  batons.  The  National  League  is  all  at  sixes 
and  sevens;  the  Catholic  Church  alone  remains  erect  in 
the  midst  of  the  Irish  chaos.  Its  bishops  in  council  are  the 
nearest  approach  to  an  Irish  Senate  that  is  to  be  found 
in  Ireland ;  its  priesthood  constitute  a  more  intelligent, 
respectable,  and  public-spirited  body  than  the  retinue 
of  nominees  who  were  decorated  with  the  affix  M.P.  at  the 
good  pleasure  of  Mr.  Parnell.  In  the  midst  of  insular 
parochialism,  the  clergy — many  of  whom  have  been  educated 
in  France,  in  Belgium,  and  in  Rome— alone  possess  some 
trace  of  cosmopolitan  culture.  They  are  poor,  but  respected ; 
celibate,  but  free  from  the  breath  of  scandal ;  "  myrmidons 
of  Rome,"  but  passionately  patriotic.  They  represent  in  their 
parishes  culture,  discipline,  and  Christianity.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions,  but  the  Catholic  priest  is  in  most  cases 
the  tribune  of  the  people,  the  universal  friend,  the  trusted 
and  trustworthy  representative  of  the  rights  of  the  poor,  the 
oppressed,  and  those  who  have  no  helper.  They  might  be 
none  the  worse  if  a  second  Father  Mathew  were  to  flood 
Ireland  with  the  spiritual  enthusiasm  which  drives  out  the 
habit  of  spirituous  indulgence ;  but,  take  them  "all  in  all,  they 
are  among  the  best  men  in  Ireland. 

That  is  a  true  witness.  It  is  because  the  Irish  priest  in 
these  human  relations  is  constantly  trying  to  be  \\  liat  the 
most  ultra-Protestant  would  wish  to  be  himself  if  he  were  a 
good  man,  and  planted  in  the  midst  of  an  Irish  peasantjy, 
that  he  has  been  able  to  checkmate  Mr.  Parnell.  Why 
should  we  not  recognise  this,  and  extend  a  cordial  right 
hand  of  fellowship  across  the  Irish  Channel  to  our  comrades 
in  arms—the  priests  and  bishops  of  Ireland  ? 

AN  IRISH  PARALLEL  TO   THE  PURITANS. 

Rome  is  the  last  place  where  a  Protestant  would  be  likely 
to  imbibe  any  such  ideas.  It  is  the  great  caucus  centre  of 
the  Church,  the  capital  of  the  machine,  the  wire-pullers' 
metropolis.  But  go  to  Ireland  on  some  great  day  when  the 
people  are  meeting  in  their  thousands  to  welcome  a  popular 
hero  fresh  from  prison,  or  to  concert  meastu-es  for  self-defence 
against  their  landlords,  and  you  must  have  strangely  misread 
the  annals  of  the  seventeenth  century  if  you  do  not  recognise 
at  once  in  the  priests  and  curates  the  nineteenth  century 
counterparts  of  the  Puritan  preachers  and  Covenantin.^  con- 
fessors of  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts.  The  scene  in  Clanri- 
carde's  country,  when  the  Plan  of  Campaign  was  first 
launched,  reminded  me  at  every  turn  of  the  era  of  our 
Civil  Wars.  There  were  the  masses  of  eager  footmen, 
the  irregular  regiments  of  mounted  men,  gathered  together 
from  the  farmsteads  far  and  near,  and  there  in  the  heart 
and  centre  of  all  were  the  parish  priest  and  his  curates, 
the  central  nucleus  round  which  everything  revolved,  the 
duecting  and  controlling  brain.  Even  so  was  it  two 
centuries  since  in  many  an  English  shire,  and  although 
Cromwell's  hot  gospellers  theologically  were  far  apart  from 
the  Irish  parish  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  they  were  in 
politics  nearly  identical.  They  sympathised  with  the  people, 
for  then*  sakes  they  confronted  the  power  of  the  oppressor, 
and  they  strove  with  heart  and  hand  and  tongue  to  make 
their  nation  free.  Why  should  not  the  sons  of  the  Puritans 
rejoice  to  recognise  their  spiritual  kinship  with  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland  ?  There  is  no  danger  of  their  absorbing 
us,  or  of  our  absorbing  them.  The  Irish  ecclesiastical  party, 
like  the  Irish  political  party,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  pre- 
serving its  complete  independence. 

But  a  cordial  alliance  and  a  thorough  understanding  would 
be  as  helpful  in  the  sphere  of  faith  and  morals  as  it  is 
admittedly  in  the  sphere  of  politics.  Who  shall  say  that  this 
is  a  vain  dream  after  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Parnell  ?  North 
Kilkenny  is  the  firstfruit  of  the  new  alliance.  May  we  not 
hope  that  although  the  first  it  will  not  be  the  last  time  when 

hands  all  round  "  will  be  the  watchword  of  the  two  nations 
both  in  Church  and  State  ? 
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PRIVATE  MORAUTY  AND  PUBUC  TRUST. 

BY  MR.  FREDEMC  HABW80N  AND  OTHERS. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  a  very  brief  but  very 
sensible  paper  in  the  Fortnujhtly  on  "  The  Irish  Leader- 
ship," writes : — 

To  assert  that  all  sexual  vice  disqualifies  a  man  for  public 
aflEairs  is  mere  puritanical  extravagance ;  which  would  strike 
off  from  the  service  of  their  fellow-citizens— Wellington, 
Nelson,  Palmerston,  Garibaldi,  and  Gambetta.  To  say  that 
a  life  of  notorious  infamy  ought  not  to  affect  our  confidence 
in  a  politician,  is  a  cynical  outrage  on  good  sense  as  well  as 
decency.  Many  great  and  noble  servants  of  the  State  have 
been  loose  in  life.  It  has  stained  their  memory,  and  has 
often  diminished  their  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  judicial  conviction  of  scandalous  and 
pystemaiic  vice,  with  every  circumstance  of  fraud  and 
ignominy,  must  qualify  or  destroy  the  confidence  and 
enthusiasm  which  a  public  leader  should  command. 

The  truth  is  that  we  cannot  lay  down  absolute  doctrines 
in  the  matter.  There  are  forms  of  personal  viciousness 
which  may  not  destroy  our  confidence  and  respect  for 
a  public  man.  There  are  other  forms  and  other 
CAses  which  must  and  do  destroy  it.  We  must  judge 
the  whole  life,  the  entire  character,  the  situation  all 
round.  And  amongst  the  circumstances  which  kill  confidence 
come  foremost— judicial  proof,  treason  to  friends,  vulgar 
escapades,  the  disgust  of  decent  people  and  the  laughter  of 
idle  people.  This  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact  which  no 
morausing  whatever  can  affect  one  way  or  the  other ;  and 
which  the  development  of  popular  institutions  indefinitely 
tends  to  increase.  We  may  protest  as  much  as  we  please, 
but  in  these  days  no  man  can  retain  the  confidence  of  tlie 
people  who  is  pilloried  as  at  once  odious,  vicious,  and 
lidicidons. 

^  Mr.  Harrison's  conclusion  is  as  follows : — 

JIven  if  the  divorce  court  story  wore  as  utterly  forgotten 
as  a  feuilleton  in  the  Figaro,  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen 
can  have  no  more  to  say  to  the  frantic  partisan  who,  solely 
to  help  himself,  flings  to  the  winds  truth,  decency,  his 
colleagues,  and  his  country ;  and  opens  in  both  islands  the 
fountains  of  hatred  which  it  has  cost  long  years  of  labour 
and  sacrifice  to  close.  If  Irishmen  choose  to  stand  by  the 
desperado  who  is  seeking  to  revive  the  scenes  of  *98,  they 
must  bear  their  sufferings  as  they  best  can.  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen  can  do  nothing  until  Irishmen  have  another 
policy  than  that  of  revenge,  and  a  leader  whose  hand  a 
decent  man  can  touch. 

MRS.  CADY  STANTON. 

Mrs.  Cady  Stanton  wiites  in  the  Westminster  Itevieto 
an  article  which  is  in  curious  contrast  to  Mr.  Harrison's. 
The  point  of  her  article,  "Patriotism  and  Chastity,"  is 
that  there  has  never  been  any  tnie  standard  of  social 
morality,  and  that  none  exists  to-day.  The  true  relation 
of  the  sexes  is  still  an  unsolved  problem  that  has  differed 
in  all  latitudes,  in  all  parts,  from  the  savage  to  civilised 
man.  No  one  knows  what  is  chastity  or  what  is  not.  Mrs. 
Stanton  even  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  those  who 
take  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  view  of  the  necessity  for 
the  elementary  decencies  of  human  intercourse  in 
the  sexual  relations  of  life  on  the  part  of  a  party  leader, 
are  guilty  of  a  merciless  hounding,  which  is  responsible  for 
tlM3  savas^e  and  reckless  retaliation  in  which  Mr.  Parnell 
has  indulged.  In  this  fact  lies  probably,  eays  the 
editors  of  the  Westminster  JRemeiVf  the  explanation  of 
Mr.  PamelVs  recent  aberration.  In  Mrs.  Stanton's  mind 
the  standard  of  moraUty  is  not  likely  to  bo  raised  by 


hounding  men,  but  by  the  education,  elevation,  and  eman- 
cipation  of  women,  by  training  them  to  self-respect  and 
a  \'irtuou8  independence. 

Yet  she  quotes  with  approval  :— 

A  leader  in  the  suffrage  movement  once  said "  It  would 
be  more  to  the  interest  of  women  to  have  a  Parliament  com- 
posed of  such  men  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  than  one  whblly  of 
chaste  angels  in  opposition." 

This  hardly  justifies  her  inference  that  her  receipt  for 
raising  the  standard  of  morality  has  worked  very  well  so' 
far. 

MR.  FRANK  HILL. 

Mr.  Frank  Hill,  in  the  Contemporary  Eeiiew,  says  :— 

A  very  bad  man  no  doubt  may  be,  let  us  say,  a  very  goo<t 
mathematician,  and  the  worth  of  his  demonstrations  does  not 
depend  upon  his  fidelity  to  the  Ten  Commandments.  But  ia 
matters  of  government,  and  especially  in  creatmg  a  new- 
government,  the  question  of  institutions  is  scarcely  more- 
vital  than  that  of  persons.  The  character  of  the  men  mto 
whose  hands  the  conduct  of  affairs  is  to  be  put  requir^  to 
as  carefully  weighed  as  the  powers  with  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  invest  them.  From  the  time  of  Alcibiadcs  to  that 
of  Charles  James  Fox,  not  to  travel  beyond  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  great  and  brilliant  statesmen  have  often 
pushed  profligacy  to  excess.  Bad  as  Mr.  Pamell's  con- 
duct is  in  itself,  it  is  such  as,  after  the  decent  interval  of 
retirement  which  Mr.  Gladstone  judiciously  suggested,  and 
after  such  atonement  as  is  possible,  is  usually  condoned. 
What  has  shocked  men  was  less  the  sensual  offence  mto 
which  Mr.  Parnell  has  been  betrayed,  than  other  qualities, 
which  in  one  sense  magnify  his  guilt  and  in  another  dwarf 
it.  The  cold  treachery,  the  protracted  hypocrisy,  the  sneak- 
ing  concealment  under  false  names  and  in  constantly  shiftect 
residences,  the  lying  responses  to  the  friend  whom  ke 
deceived  and  to  the  political  colleagues  to  whom  he  solemnl:^ 
declared  his  innocence,  all  the  ignoble  expedients  of  fnm^ 
and  falsehood  to  which  he  had  recourse,  double  and  trel>le 
the  iniquity  which  he  has  confessed.  It  is  vUer  m  its 
accidents  and  attendant  circumstances  than  m  its  essence. 
It  is  these  things  which  fix  the  deepest  brand  upon  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  render  the  proposal  to  hand  over  to  him —for  to 
this  Home  Rule  comes— almost  unlimited  power  in  the 
government  of  Irehnd  an  act  of  crimmal  lunacy. 

MR.  EDWARD  DICEY. 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  in  his  article  on  the  "Two  Coali- 
tions," in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  points  out  with  perfect 
truth  that— 

It  was  not  so  much  the  moral  offence  of  which  Mr.  Parnell 
stood  convicted  which  outraged  English  public  opmion,  as- 
the  incidents  with  which  that  offence  was  connected.  There 
is  adultery  and  adultery.  A  man  may  be  too  fond  of  His- 
neighbour's  wife  without  forgetting  his  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered in  other  matters  a  man  of  honour,  whose  wo^^^*f 
trusted  Bat  the  revelations  at  the  O'Shea  tnal  showed  Mr. 
Parnell'to  have  little  or  no  respect  for  even  higher  obliga- 
tions than  those  imposed  by  the  marriage  vow.  The  whole- 
evidence  disclosed  an  amount  of  sordid  deceit,  ^^  ^^Jf- 
falsehood,  and  brazen  effrontery  inconsistent  not  only  with 
the  respect  of  others,  but  with  self-respect.  No  man  after 
readin-  the  0\Sliea  case,  whatever  his  opmion  may  havebee^ 
as  to  t^he  conduct  of  the  different  parties  to  the  suit,  could 
avoid  the  impression  that  the  co-respondent  was  not  a  persoit 
LTnspire  confidence  in  any  relation  of  life  J^e 
may  have  been  unjust;  it  is  possible,  if  Mr.  Parnell  had 
STo^sen  to  tell  his  own  story,  he  might  have  p  aced  a  different 
complexion  on  the  facts.  But  in  face  of  his  persi^t^nt 
sirnce,  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  NationaUst  leader  was  not  a  man  to  bo 


trusted. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  FINLAND. 

THE  BBIGHTBST  SPOT  IN  THE  KUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 

The  best  article  in  the  Reviews  this  month  is  the 
admirable  paper  which  a  well-known  writer  contri- 
butes to  the  Fortm'yhtly  on  Finland.  There  are  few 
countries  that  are  less  understood,  or  that  are  more 
worthy  of  attentive  observation,  than  the  Scotland .  of 
Russia.  Mr.  Gladstone,  recently  writing  to  Madame 
Novikoflf,  expressed  himself  as  profoundly  perturbed  by 
the  reports  in  the  press  as  to  the  proposals  which  pointed 
to  the  Russianisation  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  Finland,  at 
least,  has  always  been  the  brightest  spot  in  the  Russian 
Empire.  All  friends  of  Russia  in  thb  country  have  con- 
stantly pointed  to  the  freedom,  civil  and  religious, 
enjoyed  by  the  Finns  under  the  legis  of  the  Tzar  as  a 
proof  that  the  Russian  autocracy  could  be  combined  with 
a  wise  and  well-ordered  freedom.  The  fatal  influence 
which  darkens  the  reign  of  the  present  Tzar  now  threatens 
with  eclipse  the  brightest  spot  in  the  Tzar's  dominions. 
The  writer,  who  disfigures,  but  does  not  conceal  his  iden- 
tity by  the  pseudon3rm,  "  E.  B.  Lanin,"  gives  us  in  the 
Fortnightly  a  charming,  although  perhaps  idealised, 
picture  of  Finland  and  the  Finns.  The  country,  he  tells 
us,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  Europe,  with  a  charm 
and  beauty  peculiarly  its  own,  not  to  be  matched  on  the 
Continent  or  in  England.  The  Finn  is  as  interesting  as 
his  country.  No  people  in  the  Old  World,  exceptiiig  the 
Norwegians,  are  more  frankly  democratic  than  tne  Finns. 

THE  BENEFITS  OF  HOME  RULE. 

By  the  frank  adoption  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  in 
Finland  by  Alexander  II.,  beneficial  results  were  imme- 
diately obtain 

In  18B0  Finnish  silver  and  copper  coins  had  been  strack 
for  the  first  time,  silver  remaining,  as  before,  the  sole  standard 
of  value,  until  1879,  when  the  Grand  Duke  gave  his  assent 
to  a  bUl  establishing  a  gold  basis,  and  in  the  following  year 
tlie  first  gold  coins  were  issued  from  the  Finnish  mint.  The 
Diet  voted  large  sums  of  money  for  the  construction  of  a  net- 
work of  railways  to  be  exploited  by  the  Finnish  Government. 
The  benefits  of  education  were  put  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorest  citizen  of  the  Gmnd  Duchy.  The  possession 
of  the  land  was,  without  fuss  or  bustle,  or  judicial  robbery, 
teansf erred  to  the  peasants  who  were  able  and  willing  to  till 
it ;  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  agricultural  pursuits  by  the 
foundation  of  technical  schools  throughout  the  country: 
schools  of  agriculture,  schools  of  forestry,  schools  of  engi- 
neering, &c. ;  enterprise  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
peasantry  were  encouraged  by  valuable  prizes  given  for  pro- 
gress ;  a  new  penal  code  was  drawn  up,  the  prisons  were 
reformed— in  a  word,  the  land  and  the  people  were  materially 
and  morally  regenerated. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  never  been  to  Finland  to 
realise  even  approximately  the  wonderful  comparative  pros- 
perity that  has  resulted  from  that  quarter  of  a  century  of 
constitutional  self-government. 

RAPID  SOCIAL  PROGRESS. 

His  account  of  the  temperance  legislation  in  Finland  is 
most  interesting.  It  consists  of  local  option  for  country 
districts,  control  and  restrictive  measures  for  the  cities, 
and  the  encouragement  of  tempera'feco  societies  and  the 
spread  of  educational  instruction.  The  result  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  total  abstinence  that  has  ever  yet 
been  made  by  any  country  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 


The  account  of  a  benevolent  temperance  society  which 
runs  public-houses  on  its  own  account  is  enough  to  make 
one's  mouth  water.  Eiiucation  has  made  such  progress 
that  there  are  probably  not  five  thousand  persons  in 
Finland  who  cannot  read  nor  write.  The  primary  schools 
would  lose  nothing  by  comparison  with  corresponding 
establishments  in  England  and  America.  The  land  question 
was  solved  by  the  conversion  of  the  peasants  into  pro- 
prietors by  advancing  the  money  on  loan  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  sixteen  agricultural  schools  were  established  and 
eighteen  dairy-farming  schools.  The  account  given  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Finnish  Diet  in  promoting  agricul- 
ture may  be  taken  as  an  example  for  the  First  Minister 
of  Agriculture  in  Home-Ruled  Ireland.    From  whatever 

Eoint  of  view  the  country  is  studied,  Finland  is  found  to 
e  fully  abreast  of  the  most  civilised  countries  of  the 
world.  Not  even  in  Sweden  and  Norway  are  life  and 
property  so  secure  as  in  Finland.  The  population  is 
scrupulously,  heroically,  quixotically  honest. 

THE  POSITION  OP  WOMEN. 

On  another  point  also  their  record  is  quite  as  admirable. 

Tried  by  that  crucial  test,  the  position  of  women,  Finland 
deserves  a  place  among  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world. 
Women  are  looked  upon  not  as  terrestrial  houris  created  to 
minister  to  man's  pleasures,  but  as  his  companions,  friends, 
fellow  soldiers  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  they  are  treated  with 
all  the  respect,  and  allowed  all  the  liberty,  consonant  with 
this  view  of  their  mission.  The  schools,  technical  and  other,  the 
university,  the  Government  offices,  the  railways,  post  and  tele- 
graph offices,  are  thrown  open  to  them ;  women  who  ure  femwes 
soles  possess  and  exercise  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of 
the  municipal  councils,  and  public  opinion  in  Finland  is  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  according  them  a  voice  in  the  election 
of  representatives  to  the  Diet,  and  the  Diet  itself  is  only 
kept  from  giving  effect  to  the  general  desire  by  the  know- 
ledge that  Russia  would  never  tolerate  the  innovation.  Ihe 
old  respect  for  woman  which  inspired  the  laws  of  the 
Accadians  of  Babylon,  and  characterised  the  Finns  of 
Pagan  times,  still  manifests  itself  in  the  conceptions  and 
institutions  of  modern  Finland. 

ALMOST  TOO  GOOD  TO  BE  TRUE. 

In  short,  whether  it  is  in  religion,  trade,  morality,  agri- 
culture, industry,  cleanliness,  or  anything  else,  the  Finns 
stand  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  if  the  writer  be  correct, 
we  should  be  almost  justified  in  concluding  that  the  best 
thing,  not  only  for  Kussia,  but  also  for  England  and 
America,  would  be  to  put  themselves  under  the  tutelage 
of  Finland.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  nation 
can  be  altogether  so  angelic  as  the  Finns  are  here 
painted,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  it 
would  be  a  disastrous  day  for  civilisation  and  humanity 
that  would  place  the  Grand  Duchy  under  the  rule  of  the 
Tchinovniks  of  St.  Petersburg. 


Temple  Bar.— Mr.  Chisholm,  formerly  Chief  Clerk  of 
H.M.  Exchequer,  begins  a  series  of  papers  this  month  en- 
titled "  Recollections  of  an  Octogenarian  Civil  Servant," 
which  ought  to  be  interesting,  fie  was  born  in  1809,  and 
entereil  the  Civil  Service  at  an  early  age.  There  is  an  his- 
toric-biographical paper  on  "  Bess  of  Hardwick,"  or,  in 
other  words,  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  who 
manied  four  husbands,  and  died  immensely  rich  without 
a  friend.  She  built  Chatsw  orth,  Hardwick,  and  Oldcotes. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  fiction,  Temple  Bar  is  probably 
one  of  the  strongest,  if  not  the  strongest,  of  all  the  maga- 
zines.   Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  begins  a  new  novel,  entitled 

Kept  to  the  Ear  ;  "  Mr.  W.  E.  Nonis  writes  another, 
"  The  Threo  Brothers ; "  while  the  third,  entitled  *'  Love 
or  Money,"  is  by  an  anonymous  writer. 
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HOW  I  BECAME  A  JOURNAUST. 

BY  M.  DE  BLOWITZ. 

In  Harper's  for  January,  M.  de  Blowitz,  of  the  Times, 
contributes  a  charming  article,  which  contains  a  bit  of  the 
autobiography  of  that  illustrious  hero,  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times,  Journalists,  like  poets,  are  born 
and  not  made ;  but  M.  de  Blowitz  never  discovered  his 
vocation  until  after  the  suppression  of  the  Commune, 
when  the  merest  chance  seemed  to  have  led  to  his 
appointment  on  temporary  duty  by  Mr.  Laurence 
Oliphant ;  and  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  he  was 
subsequently  appointed  Mr.  Oliphant's  successor,  and  so 
succeeded  to  a  place  in  which  he  has  deported  himself 
as  we  all  know. 

HIS  FIEST  INTEODUCTION  TO  THE  "TIMES." 

It  is  interesUng  to  note  that  at  the  time  when  he 
was  first  asked  to  write  for  the  Tim^s  he  had  never 
seen  that  newspaper,  and  Mr.  Oliphant  spread  it  out 
before  him  on  the  floor  in  all  its  vast  expanse  in  order 
to  overawe  him.  I  was  amazed,  says  M.  de  Blowitz.  A 
friend  of  his  had  always  told  him  he  ought  to  write  on  a 
roomy  daily  newspaper ;  "  I  think  that  size  would  satisfy 
him.''  Mr.  Oliphant  then  explained  to  him  in  detail  what 
the  Times  was,  and  M.  de  Blowitz  slowly  took  in  the 
secret  of 

The  success  of  the  great  English  newspapers,  how  they 
came  into  possession  of  the  vast  resources  at  their  disposal, 
and  the  benefits  they  confer  on  the  people,  for  whom  they 
are  at  once  a  curb,  a  power,  a  stimulant,  and  a  glory.  I  was 
delighted  to  find  employment,  even  for  a  time,  on  the  greatest 
of  such  journals. 

The  real  interest  in  the  paper  has  nothing  to  do  with 
journalism,  however ;  it  lies  in  the  realistic  sketches  of 
France  during  the  Commune.  M.  de  Blowitz,  we  learn 
from  this  charming  egotistic  article,  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  suppression  of  the  Conunune  in  Marseilles,  and  he 
held  many  interesting  conversations  with  M.  Thiers. 
After  he  had  tasted  tho  sweets  of  journalism  on  the 
Times,  he  reluctantly  decided  that  he  must  leave  journal- 
ism, and  accept  the  Consul-Generalship  of  Riga,  which 
M.  Thiers  had  offered  him.  His  reflections  at  this 
point  are  worthy  of  reproduction  as  a  specimen  of 
the  satirical  mode  in  which  M.  de  Blowitz  pokes  fun  at 
his  French  confreres : — 

"N.B.— -THIS  IS  BOTE  SABKASTIC.'' 

Riga  I  It  appeared  to  me  now  a  place  of  exile.  I  had 
drunk  too  deeply  of  the  sweets  of  a  life  the  very  struggles  of 
which  were  full  of  delight.  I  clung  to  it.  I  made  some 
advances  to  the  Paris  newspapers.  I  soon  felt  that  to 
become  a  French  journalist,  talent,  even  if  one  has  it,  does 
not  suffice.  Many  other  qualities  are  necessary,  and  these  I 
did  not  possess.  Extreme  suppleness,  readiness  in  under- 
standing the  public  taste  and  in  conforming  to  it,  are  indis- 
pensable in  a  French  editor.  He  must  possess  besides  the 
art  of  repelling  a  public  adversary  by  alarming  the  indivi- 
dual, skill  to  command  influence  by  asserting  the  possession 
of  it,  a  natural  way  of  using  the  editorial  "  we  "  without  a 
smile,  a  perfection  of  style  which  throws  into  the  shade  the 
interest  of  the  facts  and  the  skill  with  which  they  are 
grouped,  a  brilliancy  of  detail  which  dazzles  and  distracts 


attention,  something  which  is  at  once  aggressive,  bold,  and 
sceptical  All  these  gifts  the  French  newspaper  man 
possesses  instinctively,  and  brings  them  to  perfection  by 
living  in  a  special  milieu.  I  felt  that  I  was  destitute  of  all 
qualifications,  without  which  no  one  can  reach  an  eminent 
position  on  the  French  press.  Sadly,  then,  I  determined  on 
the  course  I  should  take.  I  resolved  to  sae  M.  Thiers  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  to  remind  him  of  the  letter  of  appointment 
he  had  formerly  promised  to  obtain  for  me. 

A  HINT  TO  YOUNG  JOUBNALISTS. 

From  this  horrible  prospect  he  was  rescued  by  Mr. 
Oliphant  offering  him  a  permanent  appointment  on  the 
Timesj  Mr.  Hardman  being  called  back  to  London.  M.  de 
Blowitz  then  found  his  appointed  sphere  and  has  remained 
in  it  ever  since.  The  fofiowing  practical  httle  suggestion 
from  the  experience  of  a  hardened  interviewer  is  worthy 
of  reproduction : — 

I  am  going,  for  the  benefit  of  younger  journalists,  to  gi^e 
a  hint  which  a  good  many  of  them  whom  I  know  would  do 
well  to  keep  in  remembrance.  When  a  man  gives  a  corre- 
spondent an  important  piece  of  news,  the  latter  should 
remain  with  him  for  a  time,  but  change  the  conversation, 
and  leave  him  while  it  has  turned  on  something  quite  insig- 
nificant. If  the  correspondent  take  his  departure  abruptly,  a 
flash  of  caution  will  burst  upon  his  informant.  He  will 
reflect  rapidly,  and  will  beg  the  journalist  not  to  repeat  what 
he  has  said  till  he  sees  him  again.  The  information  would 
be  lost,  and  the  correspondent  would  suffer  an  annoyance 
that  might  have  been  saved  if  he  had  heard  nothing.  A 
newspaper  has  no  use  for  confidential  communications  it 
cannot  tmnsmit  to  its  readers. 

M.  DE  BLOWITZ  PREACHETH. 

"  1  have  never  courted  applause,''  says  M.  de  Blowitz, 
"  nor  feared  criticism ;  I  know  that  the  reader  will  not 
continue  to  read  what  bores  him."  A  bore  M.  de  Blowitz 
never  is,  not  even  when  he  preaches  sermons  which,  to  do 
him  justice,  is  very  seldom ;  but  in  the  present  article  he 
gives  one  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Oliphant,  when  that  late 
mystic  was  endeavouring  to  convert  him  to  Shakerism. 

•*  Excuse  me,"  I  said,  **  I  think  we  might  settle  for  good 
this  question  of  proselytism,  which  might  cause  differences 
between  us.  I  cannot  accept  the  views  of  your  prophet, 
which  are  based  on  pride.  He  has  proved  to  you  that  you 
are  greater  than  other  men,  because  you  have  submitted  to 
drive  a  dust  cart.  I  prefer  the  word  of  Christ,  who  taught 
us  not  to  consider  ourselves  greater  or  better  than  other  men, 
because  we  are  dust  ourselves.  Humanity  oscillates  between 
atheism,  which  rejects  reason,  and  reason,  which  bows  to  faith. 
Those  who  would  substitute  gravitation  for  the  law  of  God, 
those  who  would  explain  the  everlasting  l.armony  of  the 
world  by  successive  aggregations  arising  out  of  chaos  in  ful- 
filment of  an  unconscious  and  sublime  ordonance,  claim  a 
greater  effort  from  me  than  those  who  ask  me  to  believe  in 
one  God  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  When  I  have 
admitted  that  God  created  the  world,  I  have  expressed  a 
belief  certainly  which  makes  revealed  religions  appear  infi- 
nitely less  miraculous,  and  a  thousandfold  more  acceptable, 
than  the  theory  of  spontaneous  creation  and  automatic 
development.  That  from  the  midst  of  the  i)eoi)le  of  God 
trodden  under  the  hoof  of  the  pagan  conqueror  in  the  corrupt 
Graeco-Roman  world  there  should  have  arisen  a  prophet  who, 
instead  of  hatred  and  revolution,  preached  charity,  forgive- 
ness, brotherly  love,  and  good-will  toward  all  men,  was  itself 
a  greater  miracle  than  any  of  those  attributed  to  Christ 
during  His  sojourn  on  earth.  Unless  you  can  teach  me  a 
religion  which  inculcates  precepts  more  sublime  than  those 
of  the  Divine  Philosopher  of  Nazareth,  which  your  prophet 
does  not  do,  leave  me  my  faith  without  seeking  to  trouble  it. 
You  mav  make  an  unhappy  man,  but  you  wfil  not  make  a 
disciple. 
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THE  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  ARGENTINE. 

The  important  part  which  the  Argentine  crisis  played  in 
our  late  financial  troubles  will  cause  many  people  to 
turn  with  interest  to  M.  Alfred  Ebelot's  graphic  account 
of  the  Revolution  in  Buenos  Ayres  contributed  to  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mmuies  for  December.  M.  Ebelot  has 
long  been  known  as  an  occasional  writer  upon  Argentine 
affiiirs,  and  his  residence  in  the  country^  his  participation 
in  its  struggles,  his  personal  acquaintance  with  its  leading 
men,  enable  him  to  write  with  rare  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  His  narrative  focusses  the  facts  within  the 
limite  of  a  bnltiant  sketch.  His  i>olitical  opinions  are,  of 
course,  his  own.  Probably  he  would  claim  for  them  that 
they  are  the  opinions  of  every  honest  man,  and  his  account 
certainly  appears  to  justify  the  claim. 

The  paper  is  too  long  and  too  full  of  matter  new  to  the 
ordinary  European  reader  to  summarise  entirely.  What 
will  remain  in  most  memories  after  reading  the  pre- 
liminary sketch  of  the  sti;;^ggle  between  the  Unionist  and 
the  Federalist  parties  with  which  it  opens  will  be  the 
opposing  figures  of  the  two  men  who  were  prominently 
associated  with  either  side.  The  early  fights,  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  Unionist  party,  were  led 
and  in.spired  by  General  Mitre.  Buenos  Ayres 
rose  from  the  position  of  the  capital  of  a  province 
to  the  capital  of  a  nation.'  The  Unionist  party, 
having  achieved  the  object  of  its  first  ambitions,  became 
the  National  party.  The  truly  tropical  growth  of  the 
t<»wn  of  Buenos  Ayres  under  the  new  regime  is  one  of 
the  political  phenomena  to  wliich  we  have  become 
accustomed  in  America.  Life  seemed  literally  to  break 
out  of  its  pavements.  Men  from  every  part  of  Argen- 
tina thi-onged  it«  streets.  It  was  impossible  to  build  fast 
enough  fur  the  new  inhabitants  whom  newly  developed 
means  of  communication  deposited  daily  at  its  doors. 
But  a  turn  of  tlie  wheel  of  the  great  machme  of 
government  brought  a  man  of  the  other  party  to 
direct  this  success.  Dr.  Miguel  Juarez  Oelinan  became 
President.  His  party  also  underwent  a  change 
of  name.  The  eternal  **  L'Etat  c'est  nwi "  of  the 
personal  ruler  tempted  this  gentleman.  He  also  declared 
that  there  was  but  one  party,  which  was  his,  and  his 
followers  became  known  as  the  **  Unconditionals. "  They 
had  need  to  make  few  conditions  with  their  consciences 
in  the  road  along  which  M.  Ebelot  describes  them  as 
passing.  The  maxim  of  the  party,  according  to  him,  was 
smi ply  that  **to  govern  is  to  take.**  President  Celman 
had  *'a  taste  for  receiving  presents  which  was  nothing 
short  of  comic."  On  one  of  his  birthdays  a  provincial 
governor  who  desired  certain  privileges,  was  not  afraid 
to  make  him  a  present  of  land  which  had  cost  a  million 
and  a  half  of  fi*ancs ;  nor  was  the  President  ashamed 
to  accept.  And  **  like  master,  like  man,"  the  rest  of  the 
officials  followed  suit  until  all  sense  of  the  value  of 
money  was  lost.  The  description  which  follows 
in  detail  of  the  manner  in  which  public  works  were 
sold,  banks  founded,  and  land  mortgage  companies 
encouraged,  will  be  anything  but  agreeable  reading  for 
any  holder  of.  Argentine  Stock.  A  couple  of  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  manner  in  which  money  was  raised  through 
the  famous  ^edulas.  The  system  of  ^edulas,  if  bmu  fide — 
as  up  to  the  issue  of  stock  bearing  the  letter  M  it  is 
believed  to  have  been — was  well  conceived,  and  might 
have  rendered  great  public  service  in  a  new  country  like 
Argentina.  It  was,  briefly,  a  system  of  advancing  money 
on  mortgage  to  landowners  who  were  supposed  to  use  it 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  their  land  into  a  fit  state  to  be 


cultivated  in  small  lots.  The  lots  were  to  be  cultivated 
by  individuals  who  should  gradually  pay  the  mortgage 
and  acquire  the  freehold.  As  each  individual  paid  his 
mortgage,  the  landowner  was  to  redeem  this  stock 
which  bore  a  corresponding  letter.  The  lender 
of  the  money  was  the  Provincial  Mortgage  Bank 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  holders  of  the  stock 
were,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  the  investors, 
and,  it  must  also  frankly  be  admitted,  the  speculators  of 
Europe.  At  first  the  working  of  the  scheme  was  genuine 
and  the  effect  beneficial,  but  the  opportunities  were  too 
tempting  to  be  neglected.  Marshes,  quicksands,  every 
sort  of  absolutely  valueless  land,  was  soon  figuring  as 
security  for  advances  in  the  public  market.  With 
sufficient  interest  at  headquarters  advances  could  be 
made  on  anything  or  nothing.  Having  pocketed  the 
money  the  original  parties  to  the  contract  ''disposed  of 
their  interest  "  to  some  man  of  them  and  there  was  an 
end  of  the  transaction.  There  was  no  further  question 
of  interest  or  principal. 

For  President  Celman  the  financial  svstem  which  he 
tolerated  has  resulted,  according  to  M.  Ebelot's  computa- 
tion, in  a  fortune  which  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  millions  of  francs.  It  is 
pleasant  to  turn  from  the  picture  of  this  man,  known 
Defore  his  elevation  to  power  by  the  title  of  the  "Insig- 
nificant," to  this  other  of  the  really  great  figure  of 
Argentine  politics. 

General  Mitre  was  one  of  the  brilliant  phalanx  who,  in 
1852,  inaugurated  this  era  of  modem  institutions  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Plata.  Victorious  on  the  field  of 
battle,  he  was  even  more  successful  in  the  political  cam- 
paign by  which  he  put  an  end  to  divisions  and  assured 
the  unity  of  the  nation.  As  President  of  the  Republic 
he  commanded  the  allied  armies  of  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and 
the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  Paraguyan  wars.  Still  a 
poor  man,  he  laid  down  his  power  and  made  no  attempt 
to  exercise  influence  over  the  choice  of  his  successor. 
This  done  he  returned  by  necessity  to  his  profession  as 
a  journalist,  by  taste  to  his  studies  as  a  man  of  letters 
and  an  historian.  He  spent  twenty-two  years  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  own  library,  only  twice  on  occasions 
of  public  need  coming  forward  to  interfere  actively  in 
politics.  In  the  meantime  his  paper,  the  N<icion,  be- 
came the  most  important  in  South  America,  and  the 
recognised  guide  of  independent  opinion  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  He  published  also  during  this  period 
several  long  works  of  striking  merit,  amongst  them  the 
**  History  of  San  Martin,"  which  appears  to  be  no  less 
remarkable  for  elevation  and  breadth  of  thought  than 
for  the  fulness  of  knowledge  to  which  it  testifies,  and  a 
translation  of  Dante  into  Spanish.  As  poet,  as  historian, 
or  as  politician,  in  studious  retirement,  or  in  public  action, 
his  life  has  been  equally  devoted  to  the  progress  of 
generous  ideas.  The  gratification  of  selfish  ambition  has 
formed  no  part  of  the  aim  to  which  he  has  consistently 
pressed  for  *  ard.  He  inspired  the  civic  union  to  break 
through  the  horrible  circle  of  corruption  which  bound  the 
country,  and  in  doing  so  brought  about  the  fall  of  the 
late  President.  If  the  Ai'gcntine  Republic  now  recovers 
herself  and  takes,  as  her  friends  hope  she  will,  an 
honourable  stand  among  the  nations,  it  will  be  to  Oeneral 
Mitre  primarily  that  it  is  due,  and  we  can  well  believe 
that  when  Celman  and  his  crew  have  been  long  forgotten 
this  one  grand  figure  will  remain  towering  above  all 
which  now  surround  it  to  serve  at  once  for  the  pride  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  future  generations  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
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WATCHMAN,  WHAT  OF  THE  NIGHT? 

so,  so  !     BY  MR.  C.  n.  SPUIM3EON. 

In  the  Siaord  and  Trowel  for  January,  Mr.  b'purgeon 
contributes  a  brief  article  on  the  present  crisis,  in  which 
he  makes  a  moan  over  tlio  novelties  in  religion,  which 
he  declares  have  acquired  a  dangerous  popularity,  even 
in  the  most  orthodox  quartere,  at  the  present  time.  The 
following  passages  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

Those  who  have  no  delight  in  unsettlement  and  useless 
change  are  by  no  means  indifferent  spectators  of  the  childi$-h 
freaks  of  this  light-headed  generation.  Certain  of  us  are 
distressed  beyond  measure  by  that  which  others  enter  upon 
with  a  light  heart.  To  mention  this  is  to  bring  upon  such 
dissentients  a  storm  of  ridicule.  Our  regrets  cause  no  col- 
cern  to  the  changeful  ones.  Why  should  they  ?  They  des- 
l)ise  the  old  fogies  who  cannot,  like  themselves,  rusli  into  the 
bogs  after  the  jack-o*-lantern  of  progress.  "  Doctrine  I "  cry 
they,  "Who  cares  for  that?"  Calling  it  "dogma,"  they 
make  a  football  of  it,  and  again  they  shout,  **  Who  cares  ? " 
Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  they  hurry  forward  in  their 
infallible  wisdom  to  exercise  their  liberality  of  spirit  by 
scoffing  at  the  narrow-minded  orthodox.  New  teachings 
and  new  methods  mar  the  peace  of  churches  which,  for 
many  generations,  have  held  to  the  once-delivered  faith. 
The  intrusion  has  been  wanton  and  illegal;  but  wliat  of 
that  7  Protests  are  of  no  avail :  it  usually  suffices  to  answer 
them  with  a  sneer.  Where  contempt  would  scarcely  be 
prudent,  the  pretence  of  agreement  is  made  to  cover  over  a 
fatal  difference,  and  to  give  opportunity  to  stab  the  truth  in 
the  back.  All  things  appear  to  hs  regarded  as  fair  in  the 
conflict  with  old-fashioned  believers :  they  are  a  kind  of 
creature  wMth  whom  no  faith  is  to  be  kept,  and  to  whom  no 
rights  are  reserved. 

The  results  patent  to  all,  in  many  case?,  are  the  decay  of 
piety,  the  death  of  prayer  meetings,  the  frequenting  of 
theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement,  lax  morals,  and  a 
general  worldliness  of  life.  Need  we  go  far  to  find  Noncon- 
formist churches  which  will  never  be  accused  of  Puritanism, 
but  might  truthfully  be  called  clubs  for  soci<al,  political, 
literary,  and  sportive  purposes  ?  Of  course,  the  provision  of 
amnsement  is  judged  to  be  laudable,  and  by  no  means  a 
thing  requiring  to  be  defended ;  while  the  holding  of 
bazaars,  in  which  the  stage  itself  is  left  in  the  rear,  and 
Vanity  Fair  is  outdone,  is  justiffed  and  commended.  We 
have  *'  Institutes  "  for  youth,  where  the  gambler  tries  his  un- 
accustomed band,  and  "sing-songs,"  where  the  frequenter 
of  the  low  music-hall  acquires  his  first  taste  for  the  comic 
and  the  loobe.  The  more  "  liberal "  the  doctrine,  the  more 
free-and-easy  the  living.  These  are  the  new  l  imps  which 
are  offered  us  for  the  old.  We  are  to  barter  away  the  gold 
of  Ophir,  and  receive,  in  exchange,  the  mud  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Will  all  professors  have  it  so  ?  Will  the  free  churches 
be  in  the  forefront  of  this  mad  movement  towards  the 
abyss  7 

It  is  cheering  to  believe  that  many  have  of  Late  been 
braced  up,  and  are  recovering  their  footing.  Testimony  for 
.  the  Gospel  is  clearer  from  many  pulpits  than  it  was  wont  to 
be ;  for  which  may  God  be  praised  1  In  other  cjises  the  new 
system  has  worked  itself  out ;  and,  aroused  by  the  disastrous 
result,  the  people  have  returned  to  the  truth  which  they  once 
loved.  The  heart  of  the  churches  is  in  a  g^eat  measure 
sound  ;  and  when  those  who  rule  the  hour  are  no  longer  able 
to  silence  the  much-enduring  people,  there  will  be  a  return 
to  the  former  beliefs,  and  this  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
firmer  adhesion  to  them  in  the  future.  Too  much  is  it  a  fact 
that  a  clique  is  ruling,  and  the  real  voice  of  the  people  is 
unheard. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  recoTering 
a  little  of  the  confidence  of  his  earUer  years.  But  a  short 
time  ago  he  seemed  to  fear  that  the  Down-^rade  Move- 
ment was  going  to  sweep  us  headlong  to  perditioa 
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THE  pigmies  of  THE  AFRICAN  FOREST. 

The  first  place  in  Scn'bncr  for  January  is  occupied  by  a 
copiously  illustrated  article  by  Mr.  Stanley,  on  the 
"  Pigmies  of  the  African  Forest."  Mr.  Stanley  begins  by 
explaining  that —  ' 

For  the  benefit  of  such  of  your  readers  as  take  an  interest 
in  pigmy  humanity,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  this 
article,  that  they  may  have  a  little  more  considerateuess  for 
the  undersized  creatures  inhabiting  the  Great  Forest  of 
Equatorial  Africa.  They  musk  relieve  their  minds  of  the 
Darwinian  theory,  avoid  coupling  man  with  the  ape,  and 
banish  all  thoughts  of  the  fictitious  small-brained  progenitor 
supposed  to  bo  existing  somewhere  on  land  unsubmerged 
since  the  Eocene  period.  For  there  is  no  positive  evidence  an 
yet  that  man  was  otherwise  than  he  is  to-day,  viz.,  a  biped 
endowed  with  mind.  Think  of  troglodyte,  pile-villages, 
bog-men,  riverdrift-men,  cave-men,  men  of  the  Stone,  Bronze, 
Iron,  or  Steel  Ages,  down  to  the  highly-cultured  Bostonian 
men  and  women  of  the  period,  and  we  can  produce  evidences 
to  prove  that  man,  throughout  all  periods  since  he  came  on 
the  earth,  has  been  a  creature  separate  and  distinct  from  all 
others,  from  the  fact  that  he  possessed  a  mind.  In- 
tellectually, the  pigmies  of  the  African  forest  are  the  equals 
of  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  any 
great  American  city  to-day.  And  yet  there  has  been  no 
change,  or  progress  of  any  kind,  among  the  pigmies  of  the 
forest  since  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

The  article  does  not  contain  much  that  is  new,  for 
Mr.  Stanley  has  said  so  much  about  the  pigmies  in  his 
letters  and  in  his  book  that  as  we  turn  page  after  page  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  a  feeling  that  you  have  heard  all 
this  oefore.    Still,  it  is  well  to  have  a  popular  mono- 

fraph  on  the  subject  in  such  a  magazine  as  Scrtf'ner'K 
he  pigmies  vary  in  height  from  thirty-throe  inches  to 
four  feet  four ;  they  are  beardless,  but  their  bodies  are 
covered  with  a  long  fell,  long  enough  to  be  taken  hold  of 
by  the  fingers.  Mr.  Stanley  is  quite  sure  that  they  are 
cannibals,  although  he  has  never  seen  them  eating 
human  fiesh.  The  poisoned  arrows  are  charged  with  a 
poison  60  deadly  tnat  the  merest  puncture  develops 
dreadful  gangrenous  tumours  and  tetanus.  Mr.  Stanley 
says : — 

They  are  many  degrees  below  the  larger  aborigines  in  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  make  themselves  comfortable,  and 
raise  food  for  their  families.  They  do  not  manufacture 
cloth  out  of  tree-bark,  nor  do  they  know  what  trees  will 
furnish  dyes,  or  how  to  make  pots  and  water* vessels  out  of 
earth,  or  how  to  make  needles  out  of  iron  and  bone,  or  how 
to  smelt  the  hematite  to  reduce  it  to  iron,  or  how  to  forge 
the  iron  into  weapons  of  defence,  or  how  to  make  nets  of 
plant-fibre.  They  make  no  clearings,  neither  do  they  plant  or 
sow,  and  their  dwellings,  though  neat  enough,  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  laboriously  constructed  villages  of  the  big 
agricultural  tribes. 

But  these  nomads  have  demonstrated  that  they  have  quick 
human  sympathies,  are  affectionate,  tractable,  and  teachable. 
They  are  courageous,  and  prompt  to  defend  their  families ; 
they  know  how  to  select  beautiful  sylvan  camps ;  they  can 
find  their  way  to  any  quarter  of  the  compass  through  the 
primeval  forest ;  the  untenanted  woods  have  no  terror  for 
them;  they  are  powerful  against  the  elephant  and  the 
leopard,  more  cunning  than  the  chimpanzee ;  their  craft 
enables  them  to  trap  the  shy  lemur  or  the  knowing  parrot. 
Neither  bird  nor  beast  can  escape  them.  With  the  virtues 
of  many  plants  they  are  familiar,  and  they  know  what  wild 
edibles  or  esculents  may  be  eaten  with  impunity.  They 
make  the  larp^r  tribes  pay  tribute  to  them,  and  the  most 
powerfu*  communities  of  settlers  are  glad  of  their  for- 
bearance. 
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THE  LATE  DEAN  OF  ST.  PAUL'S, 

BY  THE  REV.  MALCOLM  MACCOLL. 

The  Rev.  Malcolm  MacCoU  -writes  in  the  Contemporary 
upon  Dean  Church.   He  says  :— 

Indomitable  love  of  truth,  sincerity,  huraility,  equity* 
penerosi  y,  patience— these  formed  the  ethical  soil  in  which 
his  mind  was  rooted.  Consequently,  he  never  lost  his  balance 
in  any  of  the  surging  controversies  of  the  last  fifty  years ; 
while  others,  some  of  them  men  of  great  name,  gave  up  hope 
and  left  the  field— some  for  Rome,  some  for  Agnosticism, 
£ome  for  weary  Indifferentism.  Dean  Church,  unlike  New- 
man, combined  in  a  rare  degree  the  historical  and  critical 
faculties.  His  essay  on  Dante  alone  stamps  him  as  one  of  the 
first  critics  of  any  age  ;  and  his  volumes  on  Anselm,  Bacon, 
^d  **The  Beginnings  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  his  singularly 
brilliant  and  comprehensive  sketch  of  "  The  Early  Ottomans," 
must  make  everyone  who  has  read  them  sigh  that  a  mind  so 
powerful,  so  discriminating,  so  amply  furnished  with  know- 
ledge, and  in  command  of  a  style  at  once  so  dignified  and 
attractive,  did  not  find  time  to  leave  behind  him  some  monu- 
mental work  on  history,  in  addition  to  the  fragmentary  mono- 
graphs which  show  how  well  equipped  he  was  for  the  task. 
He  gave  one  the  impression,  more  than  any  man  I  have  ever 
known,  of  saintliness,  of  a  life  detached  from  this  world 
.and  having  its  roots  in  the  unseen.  To  him  it  was  an  intense 
reality.  He  seriously  wished  more  than  once  to  resign  his 
deanery,  not  merely  because  he  sighed  for  the  country,  but 
because  he,  the  ideal  dean,  believed  himself  unfitted  for  the 
post.  And  there  cama  another  motive  later.  He  was  very 
anxious  to  see  Dr.  Liddon  removed  from  Oxford,  both  because 
he  saw  that  Oxfoid  was  depressing  him  unduly,  and  also 
because  he  felt  that  a  man  of  Liddon's  power  and  unique 
position  should,  for  the  Church's  sake  and  his  own,  be  placed 
in  a  position  of  responsibility.  When  it  became  evident, 
therefore,  that  Dr.  Liddon  was  not  to  be  a  bishop.  Dean 
Church  was  desirous  of  making  way  for  him  in  the  deanery 
•of  St.  Paul's— a  sacrifice  which  friends  prevented,  and  to 
which  Dr.  Liddon  himself  would  have  been  the  very  last  to 
•consent. 


SHOULD  WE  HAVE  AN  ENGLISH  ACADEMY  ? 

YES,  BY  one;  no,  BY  ANOTHEB. 

In  the  Author  for  December  15th,  Mr.  H.  G.  Keone 
says : — 

Now  that  everyone  can  read,  and  literature  has  to  be  pro- 
educed  for  multitudes  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  without  the 
means  of  criticism,  there  does  seem  to  be,  at  least,  as 
much  need  for  an  antiseptic  power  in  literary  art  as  there 
-was  in  France  in  the  time  of  Richelieu. 

But,  besides  the  dangers  to  which  onr  language  is  exposed 
"by  the  unlettered  condition  of  the  great  majoiity  of  readers 
<m  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there  is  the  further  illimitable 
peril  from  a  public  like  that  of  the  Western  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  great  evils  against  which  writers  of  English,  how- 
ever able,  have  now  to  be  guarded  are — abridgment  of  phrase 
and  neologism.  The  first  arises  from  every  one  being  in  a 
hurry ;  the  second,  the  desire  to  attract  by  smartness  and  by 
using  new  locutions  where  words  of  excellence  and  sufliciency 
already  exist. 

If  an  Academy  of  philological  experts  could  really  do 
-anything  to  provide  against  these  practices,  it  would  surely 
render  valuable  service  to  the  cause  that  we  must  all  have  at 
iieart. 

Mr.  J.  Stanley  Little,  replying,  says : — 

In  this  matter  why  instance  the  French  Academy  ?  The 
French  are  an  academic  people ;  we  are  not.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  should  be,  to  us,  *•  a  solemn  warning."  The 
Itoyal  Academy  of  Arts  is  in  its  decadence,  as  any  art  de<aler 
or  any  Academician,  were  he  to  speak  the  truth,  would  admit 


In  founding  an  Academy  of  Letters  we  shall  bring  into  being, 
on  parallel  lines,  all  the  abuses  and  foibles  which  the  critics 
have  so  valiantly  combated  in  the  case  of  the  existing  insti- 
tution. The  KA.'s  are  the  carriage  folk  of  art;  why  should 
we  not  also  have,  it  is  asked,  the  carriage  folk  of  literature  ? 
Undoubtedly  the  prospect  has  attractions.  An  Academy  of 
Letters  would,  without  doubt,  ignore  the  original  and  sincere 
workers.  Such  an  Academy  would,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  mainly  formed  of  men  who  had  successfully  tickled  the 
palate  of  the  groundlings,  or  mildly  reflected  classic  models. 
1  am  convinced  that  there  is  not  an  evil  of  over-production, 
nor  of  gold,  or  notoriety-hunting,  which  the  institution  of 
an  Academy  of  Letters  would  not  increase  tenfold.  As  for 
the  standards  of  language  and  style,  they  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained or  preserved  by  such  means.  Again,  I  instance  the 
Royal  Academy,  which  has  done  nothing  for  English  art  in 
the  concrete  sense,  and  in  regard  to  individual  artists  of  the 
highest  distinction,  has  done  all  it  could  to  crush  them  out 
of  existence.  The  things  actually  desired  by  men  seeking 
election  would  be  the  purple  and  fine  linen.  To  found  an 
Acaemy  of  Letters  would  be  to  institute,  open-eyed,  another 
crying  evil. 

AN  AMERICAN'S  IMPRESSIONS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Mr.  Josiah  Royce,  in  Scribner  for  January,  describes  for 
the  American  pubUc  his  impressions  of  Austraha.  Mr. 
Royce  does  not  believe  in  the  possiVjility  of  an  aU-eipbrac- 
ing  English  Federation.  Ho  says  the  Americans  owe  their 
national  unity  to  God  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
English  race  has  no  Mississippi  Valley,  and  Mr.  Royce  thinks 
that  the  oceans  divide  it  into  different  political  divisions, 
forgetting  that  the  ocean  nowadays  binds  communities 
together  instead  of  dividing  them ;  but  for  the  water- 
way between  England  and  Australia  the  Antipodes  could 
never  have  been  included  in  the  same  Empire  with  Great 
Britain.  That  which  the  sea  hath  bound  together  the  sea 
does  not  necessarily  divide.  Mr.  Royce,  however,  is  of  a 
different  opinion. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  a  period  not  far  distant  will  see 
both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  separated  from  the  mother 
country,  and  engaging  in  an  eventful  life  as  the  principal 
powers  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Geographically  Australia  is  made  for  unity,  but  out  of 
the  great  problem  of  south  versm  north  important  com- 
phcations  are  sure  to  grow.   At  present — 

The  rural  conditions  of  southern  Australia  are  certainly  very 
promising,  in  view  of  this  kindly  climate  and  this  vigorous 
population.  And  if  great  nations  are  creat-ed  by  their  farmers, 
the  future  looks  bright  for  the  Australian. 

After  a  pleasant  description  of  the  mountain  scenery  of 
Australia,  Mr.  Royce  embodies  his  political  reflections  in 
a  conversation  between  himself  and  his  friend,  the  gist  of 
which  is  that  political  life  in  Australia  is  much  more 
vigorous  and  full  of  practical  idealism  than  American. 

But  it  was  this  undercurrent  of  idealistic  socialism  that 
attracted  most  my  attention.  Our  early  statesmen  in  this 
country  used  to  fear  nothing  so  much  as  the  European  tyrants 
who,  no  doubt,  were  longing  to  get  at  our  liberties ;  hence 
our  early  tendency  was  mainly  toward  whatever  secured 
popular  freedom,  and  checked  the  powers  above.  The  Aus- 
tralian leader  is  nowadays  thinking,  it  would  seem,  of  nothing 
80  much  as  of  some  new  social  tie  by  which  he  may  persuade 
the  popular  will  to  bind  itself.  After  all,  are  nct'social  ties 
the  glory  of  rational  human  life?  The  result  is  ahready 
strange — this  vast,  weird  continent,  where  nature  is  the  most 
primitive  and  unexpected  in  her  desolation  and  barbarism, 
fast  filling  with  men  whose  thoughts  are  daily  fuller  of 
elaborate  political  schemes  and  social  theories.  At  this 
rate,  before  another  century  Australia  will  show  us  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  experiments  in  State  Socialism  that 
have  ever  yet  been  seen. 
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"A  LAY  OF  IMPERIAL  UNITY." 

The  English-speaking  world  has  yet  to  find  its  Amdt, 
who  will  answer  in  verse  the  question,  What  is  the 
fatherland  of  the  English-speaking  man  ?  Pending  his 
arrival,  Mr.  John  Dennistoun  Wood,  of  Melbourne,  has 
made  a  gallant  attempt  to  give  poetic  expression  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  His  poem, 
entitled  "  The  Briton^s  Land,  a  Lay  of  Imperial  Unity,"  is 
pubhshed  in  the  opening  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Itoyal  Colonial  Institute,  by  special  direction  of  the 
Council : — 

Should  German,  Russ,  or  Frank  demand 

What  country  is  the  Briton's  land, 

As  no  vainglorious  boast  would  I 

To  that  inquiry  thus  reply : — 

His  is  the  land  where  the  north  breeze 

Blows  foam  across  the  Orcades ; 

Where  Donegal's  rock-wall  flings  back 

The  foiled  Atlantic's  fierce  attack ; 

Where  Dover  with  its  cliffs  of  snow 

Serenely  views  his  ancient  foe ; 

Where  Calpe's*  warders  hold  the  key 

That  shuts  and  opes  the  Inland  Sea ; 

Where  lies  the  Islet  which  monk-knights  bold 

Against  the  Moslem  held  of  old ; 

Where  stands  the  Cape,t  by  tempests  beat, 

Round  which  Da  Gama  steered  his  fleet ; 

Where  billows  from  the  antarctic  pole 

Against  Cape  Pillar's§  basalt  roll ; 

Where  graze  Australia's  myriad  flocks 

And  shine  her  golden  sands  and  rocks ; 

Where  the  twin  summits  of  Mount  Cook|| 

The  England  of  the  South  o'erlook  ; 

Where  lies  Ceylon  mid  pearly  seas 

With  palm-leaves  rustling  in  the  breeze  ; 

Where  rolls  Hydaspes,^  which  of  yore 

The  Macedonian's  galleys  bore ; 

Where,  bom  mid  Hlmaiayan  snows, 

By  marble  mosques**^  the  Jumna  flows ; 

Where  by  the  Irawaddi's  streamff 

Is  heard  the  elephant's  shrill  scream  ; 

Where  summer  isles}}  lie  in  the  seas 

That  wash  the  Golden  Chersonese ; 

Where  Hong  Kong  with  ship-crowded  bay 

Stands  at  the  gateway  of  Cathay ; 

Where  mountains,  claid  with  mighty  pines, 

Eise  steep  above  Columbia's  mines ; 

Where  down  the  cliffs  with  thund'rous  roar 

The  waves  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  pour ; 

Where  fishers  by  Newfoundland  reap 

The  finny  harvest  of  the  deep ; 

Where  on  the  Caribbean  Isles, 

Begirt  with  palms,  the  ocean  smiles ; 

Where  Demerara's  fertile  plains 

Exult  in  wealth  of  sugar-canes. 

On  arctic  shores,  in  tropic  seas. 

The  Briton's  banner  courts  the  breeze ; 

Beneath  the  palm-tree  and  the  oak 

He  speaks  the  tongue  that  Shakespeare  spoke  ; 

Beneath  the  Southern  Cross  and  Bear 

His  children  lisp  the  selfsame  prayer ; 


*  Calpe  it  the  ancient  name  of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar, 
t  The  KniffhU  of  St.  John  bravely  held  MalU  against  the  Turks  in 
the  Ittth  century. 

I  Vasoo  da  Gama  was  the  first  European  to  sail  to  India  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  formerly  called  the  Cape  of  Storms. 
$  Cape  Pillar  is  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Tasmania. 

I  Mount  Cook,  the  highest  mountain  in  New  Zealand,  rises  in  two 
pCAks. 

f  Alexander  the  Great  launched  his  flotilla  on  the  Hydaspes.  now  the 
Jbelum. 
**  At  Agra  and  Delhi. 

ft  In  Upper  Burma  the  wild  elephants  may  be  heard  trumpeting  to 
each  other  across  the  Irawaddi. 

II  Penang  atid  Singapore. 


Upon  his  land  ne'er  sets  the  sun, 

His  harvest  toil  is  never  done ; 

As  soon  as  England's  veiled  in  night 

New  Zealand  hails  the  eastern  light ; 

When  icebergs  block  Canadian  seas 

Grain  ripens  at  th'  Antipodes ; 

Each  hour  his  ports  throughout  the  world 

Behold  his  vessels'  sails  unfurled. 

Or  hear  the  rattle,  as  descends 

The  anchor  when  the  voyage  ends. 

Placed  side  by  side  the  bridal  pair 

Before  the  priest  and  altar  swear : — 

One  now  we  are  and  shall  be  ever 

Till  death  the  life-long  union  sever. 

No  marriage-vow  can  break  the  doom^ 

That  bounds  life's  journey  by  the  toml? ; 

But  nations  worthy  to  endure 

May  immortality  secure. 

We  therefore  will  the  vow  record, 

Without  one  qualifying  word ; — 

One  now  we  are,  and  shall  remain 

Till  moons  shall  cense  to  wat  and  wane, 

A  hundred  lands  together  strung 

On  this  strong  cord — one  Crown,  one  Tongue. 

This  is  not  bad,  but  it  only  deals  with  one-half  of  the^ 
English  -  speaking  race.  The  division  between  the^ 
Americans  and  the  English  is  temporary,  and  will  pass 
away.  The  true  poet  should  strike  his  lyre,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  the  division,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  healing  the  breach  which  has  already  lasted  long 
enough. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  MADAME  BLAVATSKY. 

BY  ANNIE  BKSANT. 

There  is  a  characteristic  article  in  Lvcifer  of  December 
16th,  entitled  "  The  Theosophical  Society  and  H.  P.  B.,"  in. 
which  one  of  the  editors  of  the  magazine  delivers  herself 
of  a  whole-hearted  panegyric  upon  her  sister  editor,  whicl^ 
is  ciuious  in  many  ways — among  others,  the  extent  to- 
which  it  shows  Mrs.  Besant  has  thrown  herself  into 
theosophy.  She  declares  the  Question,  whether  the- 
twentieth  century  is  to  ^ope  in  aarkness,  with  none  to 
guide  ?  depends  upon  whether  or  not  the  brotherhood  o£ 
the  Theosophical  Society  is  faithful  to  its  high  ideal.  At 
present  it  would  seem  that  the  brotherhood  has  come  very 
far  short  of  its  duty  in  this  respect.  Madame  Blavatski: 
is  the  centre  of  the  society,  and  when  the  storm  broke^ 
upon  her  devoted  head,  her  followers  rallying  round  her^ 
tried  to  minimise  her  position,  and  argued  that  the  teach- 
ings remained  impregnable,  whether  the  teacher  waa 
trustworthy  or  not.  Against  this  Mrs.  Besant  protests- 
with  vigour.  Her  discourse  to  the  unfaithful  members  oi 
the  faithful  brotherhood  is  summed  up  under  the 
following  heads : — 

(1)  .  Either  she  is  a  messenger  from  the  Masters,  or  else  she 
is  a  fraud. 

(2)  .  In  either  case  the  Theosophical  Society  would  have  had- 
no  existence  without  her. 

(3)  .  If  she  is  a  fraud,  she  is  a  woman  of  wonderful  ability^ 
and  learning,  giving  all  the  credit  of  these  to  some  persons* 
who  do  not  exist. 

(4)  .  If  H.  P.  B.  is  a  true  messenger,  opposition  to  her  is. 
opposition  to  the  Masters,  she  being  their  only  channel  to  the 
Western  World. 

(5)  .  If  there  are  no  Masters, the  Theosophical  Society  is  an 
absurdity,  and  there  is  no  use  in  keeping  it  up.  But  if  there 
are  Masters,  and  H.  P.  B.  is  their  messenger,  and  the  Theoso- 
phical Society  their  foundation,  the  Theosophical  Society  and 
H.  P.  B.  cannot  be  separated  before  the  world. 
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THE  SOCIAUST  IDEAL  IN  ART. 

BY  MB.  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

Ik  the  New  Review  for  January  Mr.  William  Morris, 
poet  aiid  socialist,  writes  on  the  Social  Ideal  in  Art.''  He 
maintains  that,  to  put  it  very  bluntly  and  shortly,  under 
the  present  state  of  society  happiness  is  only  possible  to 
armts  And  thieves.   This  was  not  so  formerly. 

Art  was  once  the  common  possession  of  the  whole  people ; 
it  was  the  rule  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  produce  of 
handicraft  was  beautiful.  Then  it  was  only  Ruin  which 
bore  on  its  face  the  tokens  of  iis  essential  hideousness; 
to-day,  it  is  prosperity  that  is  exterSlly  ugly. 

Art  is  only  enjoyed  by  comparatively  few  persons,  by 
the  rich  and  the  parasites  that  minister  to  them  directly, 
but  even  the  rich  have  very  little  enjo3rment  of  art — 

Simply  because  the  great  mass  of  effective  art,  that  which 
pervades  all  life,  m%t9t  be  the  result  of  the  harmonious  co- 
operation of  neighbours.  And  a  rich  man  has  no  neighbours 
— nothing  but  rivals  and  parasites. 

This,  then,  is  the  position  of  art  in  this  epoch.  It  is  help- 
less and  crippled  amidst  the  sea  of  utilitarian  brutality.  It 
cannot  perform  the  most  necessary  functions:  it  cannot  build 
a  decent  house,  or  ornament  a  book,  or  lay  out  a  garden,  or 
prevent  the  ladies  of  the  time  from  dressing  in  a  way  that 
caricatures  the  body  and  degrades  it.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
cut  off  from  the  traditions  of  the  past,  on  the  other  from  the 
life  of  thepresent.  It  is  the  art  of  a  clique  and  not  of  the 
people.  The  people  are  too  poor  to  have  any  share  of  it.  As 
an  artist  I  know  this,  because  I  can  9ee  it. 

Having  thus  defined  what  art  is  now,  Mr.  Morris  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  what  it  will  be  in  the  ideal  society  to 
which  he  looks  forward : — 

Instead  of  looking  upon  art  as  a  luxury  incidental  to  a 
certain  privileged  position,  the  Socialist  claims  art  as  a 
necessity  of  human  life  which  society  has  no  right  to  with- 
hold from  anyone  of  the  citizens  ;  and  he  claims  also  that  in 
order  that  this  claim  may  be  established  people  shall  have 
every  opportunity  of  taking  to  the  work  which  each  is  best 
fitted  for;  not  only  that  there  ma^  be  the  least  possible 
waste  of  human  effort,  but  also  that  that  effort  may  be  exer- 
cised pleasurably.  For  I  must  here  repeat  what  I  have  often 
had  to  say,  that  the  pleasurable  exercise  of  our  energies  is  at 
cnoe  the  source  of  all  art  and  the  cause  of  all  happiness : 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  end  of  life.  So  that  once  again  the 
society  which  does  not  give  adue  opportunity  to  all  its  members 
to  exercise  their  energies  pleasurably  has  forgotten  the  end 
of  life,  is  not  fulfilling  its  functions,  and  therefore  is  a  mere 
tyranny  to  be  resisted  at  all  points.  Furthermore,  in  the 
m^dng  of  wares  there  should  be  some  of  the  spirit  of 
the  hiuidicraftsman,  whether  the  goods  be  made  by  hand, 
or  by  a  machine  that  helps  the  hand,  or  by  one  that  super- 
sedes it. 

The  market  of  neighbours,  the  interchange  of  mutual  good 
services,  will  be  established,  and  will  take  the  place  of  the 
present  gambling  market,  and  its  bond-slave  the  modem 
tactory  system.  But  the  working  in  this  fashion,  with  the 
nnforoed  and  instinctive  reciprocity  of  service,  clearly 
implies  the  existence  of  something  more  than  a  mere 
gregarious  collection  of  workmen.  It  implies  a  consciousness 
of  a  society  of  neighbours,  that  is  of  equals,  of  men  who  do 
indeed  expect  to  be  made  use  of  by  others,  but  only  so  far  as 
tiie  services  they  give  are  pleasing  to  themselves ;  so  far  as 
they  are  services  the  performance  of  which  is  necessary  to 
their  own  well-being  and  happiness. 

Now,  as  on  the  one  hand  I  hmw  that  no  worthy  popular 
art  can  grow  out  of  any  other  soil  than  this  of  freedom  and 
mutual  respect,  so  on  the  other  I  feel  sure  both  that  this 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  art,  and  also  that  it  will  avail 
itself  of  it,  and  that,  once  again,  nothing  which  is  made  by 
man  will  be  ngly,  but  will  hav3  its  due  form,  and  its  due 
omamenti  will  tell  the  tale  of  its  making  and  of  its  use,  even 


where  it  tells  no  other  tale.  And  this  because  when  people 
once  more  take  pleasure  in  their  work,  when  the  pleasure 
rises  to  a  certain  point,  the  expression  of  it  will  become  irre- 
sistible, and  that  expression  of  pleasure  is  art,  whatever  form 
it  may  take. 

The  first  step  toward  the  fresh  new-birth  of  art  must  inter- 
fere with  the  privilege  of  private  persons  to  destroy  the  beauty 
of  the  earth  for  their  private  advantage,  and  thereby  to  rob 
the  community.  This  very  privilege,  which  is  but  the 
privilege  of  the  robber  by  force  of  arms,  is  just  the  thing 
which  it  is  the  aim  and  end  of  our  present  organisation  to 
uphold  ;  and  all  the  formidable  executive  at  the  back  of  it, 
army,  police,  law  courts,  presided  over  by  the  judges  as  repre- 
senting the  executive,  is  directed  towards  this  one  end — 
to  take  care  that  the  richest  shall  rule,  and  shall  have  full 
licence  to  injure  the  commonwealth  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
riches. 

PRIZES  FOR  1891. 

The  proprietors  of  Atalanta  oflfer  a  free  first-class 
return  trip  from  London  through  Paris  to  Switzerland 
and  back  to  every  party  of  six  readers  who  during  the 
coming  year  have  secured  1,000  annual  subscribers, 
so  that  each  competitor  has  to  obtain  167  new  orders. 
The  first-class  railway  tickets  will  be  available  for 
thirty  days,  and  each  of  the  girls  will  receive  hotel 
coupons  worth  £7 ;  they  will  travel  under  the  escort  of 
an  experienced  chaperon.  There  are  also  second  and 
third  prizes.  In  addition  to  this,  Atalanta  of£Qr%  prizes 
of  £1  Is.  and  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  and  second  best  doll 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  any  character  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels.  Prizes  to  the  same  amount  are  offered  for 
each  of  the  following  subjects  : — 

Any  specimen  of  art  embroidery,  in  colour. 

A  hand-painted  fan. 

An  account,  in  less  than  500  words,  of  the  readers  favourite 
public  character,  who  has  died  within  the  year  1890. 

A  critical  review  of  the  volume  of  Atalanta  for  1889-1890. 
(Not  more  than  500  words.) 

All  competitions  to  be  sent  in  by  March  1st.  For  rules,  see 
October  Atalanta. 

Little  Folks  offers  six  competitions,  each  arranged  in 
three  divisions.  The  first  division  is  for  those  of  the  aces 
of  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen ;  the  second  division  for 
those  of  the  ages  of  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen ; 
and  the  third  division  for  those  under  the  age  of  ten. 
The  following  are  the  competitions : — 

1.  Quilts,  made  of  any  material,  suitable  for  cots  in 
children's  hospitals  and  kindred  institutions.  N.B. — Com- 
petitors may  use  their  discretion  not  only  as  regards 
materials,  but  also  as  to  the  borders,  which  may  be  orna- 
mental or  otherwise.  The  sise  is  to  be  about  46  in.  long  and 
26  in.  broad. 

2.  Knitted  or  crocheted  articles,  useful  in  children's 
hospitals,  such  as  shawls,  jackets,  undervests,  crossovers, 
socks,  stocking^,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  Scrap  albums.  In  this  competition  the  albums  may 
include  not  only  the  ordinary  scraps  and  coloured  and  plain 
pictures,  but  also  pressed  flowers,  ferns,  seaweed,  Christmas, 
New  Year,  Easter,  and  birthday  cards,  etc.,  etc.  The 
albums  themselves  may  be  either  bought  or  made  by  the 
competitors. 

4.  Plain  needlework,  as  shown  in  night-dresses  and  cotton 
and  print  frocks  for  children  and  infants  in  hospitals.  In 
this  competition  machine  sewing  is  not  allowed,  and  no 
article  is  to  be  washed. 

5.  Single  dolls  (including  baby  and  rag  dolls),  in  ordinary 
clothes  or  in  costume— historical,  military,  naval,  repre- 
senting nationalities,  etc.  N.B.— The  clothes  should  be  made 
to  take  off  and  put  on. 

6.  Toys  made  of  any  material,  rag  animals,  and  wool  play- 
things, as  shown  in  wool  balls,  knitted  and  crocheted  reins, 
etc.,  etc.  Toys  of  am,y  kind  suitable  for  hospitals  will  be 
allowed. 
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AMERICA'S  MISSION  IN  THE  WORLD. 

TWO  VIEWS,  BY  AN  AMERICAN  AND  A  SCOTCHMAN. 

Two  writers  discuss  this  question  in  the  American 
reviews,  one  an  American  and  the  other  a  Scotchman.  The 
Scotchman  is  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  who  writes  in  the  North 
American  Review,  and  thinks  that  it  is  the  mission  of 
America  to  substitute  arbitration  for  war.  The  American 
is  President  E.  B.  Andrews,  who,  in  the  Arena,  writing  on 
"  Patriotism  in  Public  Schools,''  advocates  the  adoption  of 
a  spirited  foreign  policy  which  could  hardly  fail  at  first  to 
involve  the  Americans  in  foreign  war.  President  Andrews 
is  an  eloquent  patriot,  and  argues  strenuously  in  favour 
of  the  utilisation  of  the  common  schools  to  build  up 
patriots  who  believe  in  their  country.  The  following 
passages  are  very  significant,  sounding  a  note  which  will 
be  ere  long  audible  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
Republic : — 

WANTED,  A  PROPER  STATESI^IAN! 

On  the  schools  of  this  land,  high  and  low,  depends  in 
eminent  degree  the  question  of  its  eternal  life.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Church  they  must  see  to  it  that  righteousness 
abounds  more  and  more  among  the  people.  Out  of  them  in 
great  part  must  come  that  spiritual  life,  which  shall  quench 
our  huckstering  temper,  shame  into  the  abyss  our  base 
politics,  and  broaden  our  thought  from  sectional  to  national 
themes.  The  schools  must  grow  the  public  men  with  inspir- 
ing policies,  who  shall  dare  to  speak  again  of  the  divine 
mission  of  America. 

With  what  relief,  with  what  applause,  should  we  not  receive 
him,  were  God  pleased  once  more  to  turn  out  a  true  states- 
man within  our  borders,  insisting,  prophet-like,  upon  our 
national  duties— duties  to  the  other  nations  of  this  continent, 
duties  to  the  world ! 

I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  either  Chinese,  Russian,  or 
Anglo-Saxon  civilisation  is  to  become  predominant  upon 
the  globe.  Whether  or  not  It  shall  be  the  Saxon,  we,  rather 
than  England,  must  answer,  for  upon  us  remains  more  of  the 
dew  of  our  youth.  We  are  not  only  fresher,  we  are  freer, 
more  inventive,  and  tied  by  living  bonds  to  nearly  every 
nationality  on  earth. 

AMERICA  MUST  L£AD. 

America  must  lead  in  the  future  civilisation  of  our  race. 
God  has,  I  believe,  thip  lasting  and  glorious  mission  for  the  great 
American  Republic,  but  we  must  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  it. 
The  dream  of  Mr.  Blaine  and  the  dream  of  Mr.  Butterfield 
will  some  day  be  realised.  More  than  this.  Not  always  will 
that  morbid  notion  of  earlier  Americanism  control  us,  that  we 
are  perpetually  to  keep  aloof  from  the  affairs  of  the  Old 
World.  Why  should  we  thus  refrain  7  Wherein  is  it  fitting 
that  the  fate  of  weaker  nations  and  races  in  Africa,  in  Asia, 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  should  for  ever  continue  to  be 
decided  by  Germany,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy, 
lands  of  a  civilisation  confessedly  less  ethical  than  ours  ? 
Have  our  matchless  fortune  and  power  been  given  us  for 
naught  1  Nay ;  nohleue  oblige :  our  privilege  puts  us  under 
bond  to  help  the  weaker.  Where  is  the  prophet-statesman — 
the  Mohammed  or  the  Savonarola — who  shall  affectingly 
expound  to  us  our  national  calling  7  The  schools  of  America 
must  raise  him  up. 

AMERICA  AND  ARBITRATION. 

In  the  yorth  American  Hevieto  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  whoso 
article  is  entitled  ''A  Topic  for  Christmas,''  delivers  himself 
of  an  essay  on  international  arbitration  which  would  have 
gladdened  the  heart  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Richard.  He 
says : — 

To  the  United  States  the  lovers  of  peace  look  with  hope 
and  confidence  that  she  will  take  a  leading  part  in  the  pro- 
motion of  peace  by  international  arbitration.  Her  growth  is 
the  great  fact  of  modem  history.  She  is  a  country  of  bound- 
less resources,  and  has  shown  that  she  can  carry  on  great  and 
successful  wars,  so  that  her  intervention  as  a  peacemaker 
could  not  be  misinterpreted.   She  is  strong  now,  and  has  all 


the  elements  of  growing  strength,  ^he  has  no  huge  armies 
or  navies  weighing  on  her  finances,  and  is  outside  the 
jealousies  of  European  politics;  while,  being  neutral  as 
regards  them,  she  is  the  natural  guardian  of  neutral  rights. 

HOW  SHE  CAN  BEGIN. 

The  United  States  has  already  referred  thirty-three  inter- 
national disputes  to  arbitration  during  the  present  century.  She 
is  better  fitted  than  any  other  great  nation  to  enforce  this 
principle  upon  the  world.  She  can  begin  by  promoting  per- 
manent treaties  between  herself  and  France  and  England.  The 
public  opinion  of  the  latter  country  would  gladly  support  a 
movement  for  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  nations. 
We,  at  least,  have  a  brotherhood  between  us.  We  are- 
both  the  common  inheritors  of  the  traditions  and  glories- 
of  the  Anglo  -  Saxon  race,  from  which  we  have  ob- 
tained the  spirit  of  conciliation  —  a  spirit  that  has  so- 
aided  the  national  development  of  both  countries.  If 
we  make  and  preserve  a  treaty  of  amity,  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  throoghout  the  world  will  become  a  security  foc" 
peace  and  a  surety  for  the  growth  of  constitutional  liberty^ 
Wlien  Canning,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  recog- 
nised the  South  American  republics,  he  used  words  which, 
were  substantially  true,  though  arrogant  in  form :  "  1  callect 
into  existence  a  new  world  to  redress  the  balance  of  the- 
old.'*  The  American  people  have  a  right  to  use  these  words,, 
if  Canning  had  not,  and  from  the  new  world  may  come  t he- 
realisation  of  the  heaven-bom  idea  of  arbitration,  when  war 
between  nations  will  bo  deemed  to  be  a  barbarism  and  a 
crime  against  humanity. 

**GIVE  PBACE  IN  OUR  TIME,  O  LORD.** 

While  continental  countries  in  Europe  groan  under  these 
burdens,  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  English-speaking^ 
people  to  preach  and  to  practise  the  doctrine  of  peace. 
Every  Sunday  morning  the  prayer  arises  in  England,  "  Give 
peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord !  "  This  prayer  is  national,  but  it 
is  followed  by  another,  catholic  and  unique,  applying  to  all 
nations,  that  they  may  have  **  unity,  peace,  and  concord."" 
A  few  hours  after  these  prayers  have  been  made  in  the 
churches  of  England  they  are  repeated  in  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  pass  with  the  rising  light  till  they 
girdle  the  whole  world*  The  realisation  of  these  prayera  is- 
within  the  power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  They  are 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  love,  liberty,  and  order,  which  has- 
already  done  so  much  to  ameliorate  humanity,  and  the 
triumph  of  their  mission  will  be  the  maintenance  of  peace- 
between  nations. 


DOWRIES  FOR  DAUGHTERS?  YES  OR  NO? 

AN  AMERICAN  SYMPOSIOI. 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  December  there  are 
half-a-<lozen  papers,  by  various  \\Titers,  discussing  the 
question  whetner  or  not  daughtere  should  have  dowries. 
The  discussion  is  openetlby  Mr.  Messinger,  who  maintains 
that  marriage  is  on  tho  decrease  because  women  have  no 
dowries,  and  that  Americans  are  kilUng  themselves 
because  they  do  not  make  the  saving  betimes  which  would 
be  necessitated  if  the  duty  of  providing  for  their 
daughters'  dowry  was  firat  thought  of  in  each  household 
Mr.  Messinger  says  : — 

A  plea  for  the  dowry  becomes  a  plea  for  a  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  American  community  that  would  decrease  its 
cares  and  increase  its  happiness  many  fold.  The  difference 
between  nineteen  families  in  twenty  living:  fully  up  to  their 
means  and  the  same  proportion  living  within  their  means  is, 
in  respect  to  comfort  anti  chocr,  almost  inconceivable. 

To  him  replies  Mrs.  H.  P.  Stopford,  wha  discovers  in 
tho  dowTy  a  pernicious  suggestion,  a  shoi-t  cut  to  tho 
establishment  of  a  system  of  social  casto.  Givo  our 
daughters  dowries,  she  says,  and  there  would  be  an  im- 
pregnable barrier  of  habits,  manners,  and  thoughts  formed 
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between  classes.  Down  with  the  dowry !  therefore,  and 
let  every  woman  be  tanght  that  every  girl  should  take 
care  of  herself  and  beoome  self-supporting.  Educate 
them  properly,  and  then — 

A  g^reater  number  of  them  will  scorn  to  become  a  dead- 
weight on  a  husband's  hands,  and  will  continue  their  work 
after  marriage,  whenever  possible.  If  the  actress  who  marries 
and  becomes  the  mother  of  children  does  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  her  business,  no  other  healthy  woman  need  do 
so,  except  upon  occasion. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Barr  is  also  against  dowries.    She  says : — 
Dowry  is  an  antiquated  provision  for  daughters,  behind 
the  genios  of  the  age,  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of 
American  men  and  the  intelligence  and  freedom  of  American 
women. 

She  regards  the  dowry  as  destructive  of  the  essence 
of  honourable  marriage,  for  she  says : — 

That  a  husband  should  provide  the  means  of  subsistence 
is  the  very  Magna  Cbarta  of  honourable  marriage ;  and  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  thousand  so  accept 
it.  It  is  the  precise  point  on  which  all  true  husbands  feel 
the  most  keenly  sensitive.  They  want  no  other  man— no 
matter  what  his  relationship  or  friendship — to  support  their 
wives, 

Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  writes  a  somewhat  twaddly 
article,  chiefly  notable  because  of  her  assertion  that 
Mrs.  Grundy  is  no  authority  in  best  American  circles.  She 
says — 

No  woman  with  good  manners  and  reasonable  intellectual 
culture,  who  can  from  the  simplest  and  cheapest  materials 
dress  neatly  and  becomingly  (and  that  is  not  hard  to  do), 
need  fear  reproach  from  any  in  the  very  best  society,  even  if 
known  to  do  all  her  work  without  the  aid  of  a  single  servant. 

Mrs.  Livermore  maintains  that  the  best  dowry  a  eirl 
can  have  is  capacity  to  earn  money.  She  scouts  the  idea 
that  she  must  cease  to  be  a  wage-earner  when  she 
becomes  a  wife  and  a  mother.   On  tms  point  she  says — 

I  know  one  young  wife,  whose  small  house  is  prettily  fur- 
nished and  fastidiously  kept  by  herself,  who  makes  25  dols.  a 
month  by  crocheting  for  a  fancy  -  store.  I  know  another 
whose  manufacture  of  artistic  novelties  for  the  holiday 
trade  yields  her  about  250  dols.  a  year.  One  young  wife 
earns  money  by  the  home  manufacture  and  sale  of  cosmetics 
that  are  free  from  deleterious  or  poisonous  ingredients. 

Mrs.  Rollins,  while  approving  in  a  general  way  of 
dowries,  providing  they  could  do  secured  without  sacri- 
ficing her  brother's  advantages,  or  of  better  things  for 
herself.  It  is  evident  from  ^e  women  s  papers  that  the 
European  conviction  that  a  woman  should  be  an  endowed 
institution  has  not  taken  root  on  the  other  side  of  the 

Atlantic.   

JOURNALISM  IN  JAIL. 

THE  8T0&Y  OF  A  PRISON  KEWSPAFEB. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  North  American  JRevieto 
for  December,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
founding  of  the  first  newspaper  print^  and  published  in 
jail.  It  seems  that  there  are  now  several  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  Americans  prisons,  but  the  first  was  the  Summary, 
the  initial  number  or  which  was  published  in  the  New  York 
State  reformatory  of  Elmira  on  Thanksgiving  Eve,  1883. 
The  writer,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  burglar  who  had 
graduated  at  Oxford  University  in  England  and  had  had 
a  httle  journalistic  experience  in  New  York,  thus  de- 
scribes the  first  issue  of  this  novel  paper. 

The  Summary  caused  a  genuine  sensation.  The  general 
plan  of  the  paper  was  rather  ambitious  ;  it  embraced  a  remmc 
of  select  foreign  and  domestic  news,  selections  from  choice 
contemporary  literature,  a  page  of  editorial  opinions  on  home 
msitters,  and  a  page  or  more  of  such  prison  news  as  was  not 
of  a  distinctly  criminal  or  vicious  character.   About  500 


copies  comprised  the  first  edition,  and  nearly  all  of  these* 
were  distributed  among  the  prisoners. 

The  editor  of  the  iiummary  at  this  time  was  also  secretary 
of  the  prison  schools ;  he  enjoyed  very  few  more  privileges 
than  were  granted  to  any  other  prisoner ;  hence  most  of  his 
work  was  done  late  at  night  in  his  cell.  The  printers,  too, 
were  busy  all  day  at  their  regfular  tasks,  and  could  find  time 
only  at  uncertain  intervals  to  work  on  the  paper.  Moreover, 
the  little  rickety  press  had  a  habit  of  going  to  pieces  on 
critical  occasions.  The  Summary  never  missed  an  issue,  but 
went  on  in  steady  progress  till  its  size  was  increased  and  it 
was  published  at  more  frequent  intervals.  It  is  now  an 
eight-page  weekly  paper.  It  devotes  an  entire  page  to 
extracts  on  topics  of  the  time,  another  to  notes  of  sociological 
importance,  another  to  **  Contemporary  History,"  another  to 

8almagundi ; "  there  is  also  a  page  giving  a  resunw  of  the 
week's  news ;  and  the  editor  reserves  a  page  for  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  opinions.  The  home  news  occupies  two  pages. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  very  little  assistance  has  been 
rendered  by  the  prisoners  in  the  way  of  contributions  to 
the  {Summary.  A  Contributors'  Page  "  was  established  in 
the  early  days,  and  maintained  for  two  or  three  years ;  but 
the  editor  was  obliged  to  write  nearly  all  the  contributed 
articles."*  The  scarcity  of  suitable  editors  among  the 
prisoners  has  always  been  discouraging. 

The  name  of  the  Summary  was  adopted  with  a  distinct 
purpose.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the  paper  should 
be  a  summary  of  the  best  news  of  the  day;  and  so 
f3X  as  the  treatment  of  outside  matters  is  concerned 
the  Summary  more  than  vindicates  its  pretensions. 
It  has  been  necessary,  however,  to  depart  to  some  extent 
from  the  original  plan  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  home 
matters  is  concerned.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  prison  life 
is  routine,  and  the  sensational  incidents  tliat  occur  are  of 
necessity  carefully  suppressed,  so  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  that  has  always  confronted  the  editor  is  the 
difficulty  of  securing  eligible  home  news.  Many  a  time  1 
have  left  my  desk  and  stolen  out  into  the  prison  yard  to- 
obtain,  if  possible,  some  little  item  that  might  interest  my 
readers.  X  have  been  almost  glad  when  a  prisoner  has  beeu 
injured  by  machinery,  or  an  accident  to  a  belt  or  a  pulley  has 
occurred  in  one  of  the  shops.  A  large  fire  once  in  ttie  prison 
factories  was  a  god- send. 

One  man  did  all  the  work.  He  prepared  and  edited  tha 
news  and  the  newspaper  and  magazine  selections,  wrote  the 
editorials,  read  proofs,  and  "  made  up  "  the  formes.  After  a 
while  the  office  was  enlarged,  a  Hoe  steam  press  was  pur- 
chased, and  the  typographical  facilities  were  improved.  We 
had  three  New  York  daily  newspapers  and  a  considerable 
number  of  weekly  exchanges,  and  we  borrowed  the  magfazines. 
We  thought  at  one  time  during  the  blizzard  in  the  spring  of 
1888  that  we  should  have  to  miss  an  issue,  but  we  secured 
communication  with  the  outside  world  in  time. 

Among  its  home  readers  the  Summary  has  become  a 
moral  and  intellectual  censor  of  more  or  less  power.  It 
shapes  the  pubHc  sentiment  of  the  institution  on  impor- 
tant questions,  since  it  receives  th^  exclusive  news  and 
makes  its  interpretation  with  a  certain  ai-  cathedra 
definiteness.  It  has  helped  to  raise  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual standard  of  the  place,  and  the  superintendent  values 
it  highly  as  an  educational  agent.  It  serves  to  maintain 
among  the  prisoners  that  sympathetic  interest  in  outside 
matters  wliich  a  convict  nearly  always  loses,  and  which  u 
one  of  the  most  horrible  results  of  imprisonment,  and  it 
forms  also  an  important  tie  between  the  felon  in  the  cell 
and  the  spirit  of  righteousness  that  moves  in  free  human 
society. 

How  long  will  it  be,  I  wonder,  before  my  hospitable  ol  \ 
governor  at  HoUoway,  Colonel  Milman,  starts  a  Weekly 
Intelligencer  for  the  benefit  of  his  guests?  When  that 
day  comes  1  can  promise  him  that  he  may  count  upon 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  at  least  one  ex-prisoner,  and 
may  be,  if  Mr.  Yates  is  not  ungratefid,  even  of  two. 
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BRITISH  AFRICA. 

FBOM  A  DUTCH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Professor  de  Louter,  iu  the  course  of  a  thoughtful 
article  on  the  British  Colonies  in  De  Gids — for  which 

Problems  of  Greater  Britain  "  is  acknowledged  as  one  of 
the  sources  of  information — makes  the  following  remarks: 

The  Cape  Colony,  though  later  considerably  enlarged  to- 
wards the  north  and  east,  deserves  the  greatest  interest  on  our 
part.  Originally  founded  by  the  Dutch — in  fact  the  only  real 
•colony  planted  by  our  nation  on  a  firm  basis — it  fell,  through 
the  misgovemment  of  the  (Dutch)  East  India  Company  and 
the  misfortunes  of  the  mother-country  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  who  were  not 
generous  or  far-sighted  enough  to  give  it  back  in  1814.  But 
so  firm  was  the  national  foundation  on  which  it  rested,  that 
it  not  only  remained  strong  enough  to  call  into  being  two  in- 
<lependent  Dutch  republics,  but  was,  besides  this,  recently 
•enabled  to  obtain  for  the  Dutch  language  the  right  of  citizen- 
•ship  in  the  colony  itself.  That  which  fills  the  Hollander 
"with  just  pride  and  excusable  prejudice,  has  meanwhile 
.become  for  British  politicians  a  continual  source  of  difii- 
culties  and  mistakes,  under  which  the  development  of  South 
Africa  has  without  doubt  greatly  suffered.  The  twofold 
nationality  of  the  European  colonists  becomes  a  still  more 
.serious  consideration  through  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
aboriginal  population,  who  do  not — as  in  India  or  Australia — 
,give  place  to  the  white  settler,  but  overspread  to  a  disquieting 
degree  the  districts  ruled  by  him.  Add  to  this  the  compli- 
cations with  neighbouring  colonial  powers  and  native  races, 
.and  one  must  acknowledge  that  the  future  of  Cape  Colony 
is  less  rose-coloured  than  that  of  Australia,  and  is  consi- 
•derably  inferior  even  to  that  of  Canada. 

pbotbctobates  and  chartered  companies. 

Besides  the  Colonies,  properly  so  called,  there  are  extensive 
tracts  subject  to  this  mighty  empire  under  the  name  of 
protectorates  or  spheres  of  influence.  These  ambiguous  and 
artificial  terms  have  come  into  use  during  the  last  few  years, 
to  indicate  a  condition  of  transition,  whereby  states,  hitherto 
independent,  and  to  which  no  one  can  assert  the  shadow  of  a 
claim,  nevertheless  fall  under  the  influence  of  a  Colonial  power, 
iind  before  long  pass  into  complete  subjection.  Protectorates, 
not  unknown  in  European  international  law,  and  quite 
recently  assumed  by  France  in  North  Africa  and  Further 
India,  with  good  results,  frequently  appear  in  recent 
English  Colonial  politics  in  the  form  of  privileged  trading 
•companies  under  the  protection  of  the  Government,  This  form 
of  colonial  government,  so  much  in  favour  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and,  later,  so  frequently  condemned,  has  been  lately 
raked  up  out  of  its  ashes  by  England,  and  has  furnished  an 
admirable  method  of  extending— under  the  appearance  of 
disinterestedness  and  respect  for  international  treaties— the 
sway  of  this  merciless  Power :  e.ff.  over  North  Borneo,  when 
the  protectorate  of  1888  followed  on  the  charter  of  1881, 
over  the  lower  course  of  the  Niger,  in  1886,  and  over  various 
territories  in  Central  Africa. 

ENGLISH  INFLUENCE  IN  AFRICA. 

Still  more  serious  appeared  the  invention  of  the  '*  spheres  of 
influence,"  by  means  of  which  England— in  spite  of  herself, 
according  to  Dilke,  and  urged  by  the  example  of  Germany  in 
Zanzibar,  and  France  in  Madagascar— has  been  busy  extend- 
ing her  sway,  since  1885,  from  the  South  of  Africa,  through 
the  interior,  and  along  the  line  of  the  just  discovered  lakes 
and  trade  routes,  to  the  Nile  basin  and  the  coasts  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  Indian  Ocean.  Portugal,  "  a  weak  Power,  and  one 
subjected  to  British  influence,"  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
friendly  but  faithless  Albion  has,  by  threatening  language 
and  overpowering  strength,  been  forced  into  a  treaty,  whereby 
she  has  given  up  her  finest  territories,  her  century-old  claims  on 
the  Zambesi,  and  the  hope  of  uniting  her  possessions  on  the 
East  and  West  Coasts,  through  acquisitions  in  the  interior  of 
Africa.  The  negotiations  just  opened,  regarding  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  original  agreement,  are  perhaps  intended  to 
^Id  tJhe  bitter  pill,  but  certainly  not  to  yield  the  main 
point  in  dispute.    The  Dutch  Republics  are  more  and  more 


conscious  of  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  the  British  Lion, 
who  is  slowly  but  surely  prowling  round  their  borders,  and 
already  has  his  eye  on  the  coast-line  which,  by  securing 
them  access  to  the  sea  and  the  outer  world,  guarantees 
their  independence  and  progress.  Ambiguous  treaties  with 
warlike  tribes;  fire-arms  placed  in  the  hands  of  rapacious 
K^rs  by  an  advantageous  barter,  or  in  the  form  of  presents 
from  Her  Britannic  Majesty;  strong  drink,  whereby  these 
uncontrolled  children  of  nature  are  physically  and  econo- 
mically ruined— these  are  the  most  evident  signs  of 
increasing  British  influence.  Germany  has  seen  in  time  that 
it  was  more  prudent  to  barter  her  doubtful  claims  in  Africa, 
in  return  for  England's  friendship  in  Europe,  than  to  venture 
on  a  hazardous  and  useless  strife  against  England's  un- 
disputed colonial  superiority,  for  the  sake  of  very  uncertain 
results  in  distant  continents.  Thus  England  goes  forward, 
and  will  soon,  just  as  has  been  the  case  in  Asia,  America, 
and  Australia,  have  subjugated  a  large  part  of  Airica ;  nor 
will  she  cease  extending  her  power  till  she  meets  with  im- 
passable barriers,  as  in  Asia  and  America,  or,  becoming  top- 
heavy,  falls  by  her  own  weight,  and  ends  by  slow  dissolution 
or  swift  disintegration.  But,  for  the  moment,  this  hour  still 
seems  far  distant,  and  the  British  Empire  shows  a  power  and 
glory  which  throws  all  other  nations  into  the  shade,  and  fills 
him  who  casts  his  eye  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of  Europe, 
alternately  with  admiration  and  anxiety. 


OUR  GIRLS  IN  1850  AND  1890. 

THE  SOCIAL  CHANGES  OP  FORTY  YEARS. 

Miss  Yonqe  devotes  her  article  in  the  new  series  of  the 
Mont  hit/  Packet,  which  she  is  editing  in  consort  with 
Christabel  Coleridge,  to  a  survey  of  the  changes  which 
tbe  last  forty  years  have  brought  about  in  the  position 
and  ideas  of  English  girls.   She  says : — 

In  those  days  young  ladies  could  not  walk  in  liondon  un- 
attended, could  not  go  in  a  hansom,  did  not  travel  alone  by 
railway,  nor,  indeed,  were  third-class  carriages  used  by  any- 
one above  the  rank  of  a  labourer.  As  to  university  training, 
hospital  nursing,  public  speaking,  these  were  all  as  much  out 
of  reach  as  commanding  a  ship. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  a  church  with  daily  services, 
weekly  communions,  and  a  choir,  was  a  rare  and  much- 
prized  thing,  and  every  exertion  was  willingly  made  to  attend 
it  and  promote  its  success.  Now  some  of  these  things  are 
a  matter  of  course ;  there  is  a  certain  slur  apt  to  be  cast 
on  our  ordinary  matins  and  evensong  as  Cranmer's  Prayers," 
forgetting  that  these  are  almost  entirely  ancient,  besides 
that,  the  Psalms  and  Lessons  are  of  inspired  origin. 

The  Sunday  school,  clothing  clubs,  and  cottage  visiting 
were,  in  those  past  days,  almost  the  only  fonns  of  dealing 
with  the  poor  open  to  ladies,  and  everyone  fought  for  her 
own  hand,  and  had  to  form  her  own  system,  untested  except 
by  remote,  often  unknown,  results.  Now  everything  is 
organised ;  great  networks  of  associations  cross  one  another, 
and  the  work  in  each  department,  although  voluntary,  is 
directed,  stimulated,  and  tried  by  periodical  inspection. 
There  are  societies  binding  efforts  tx)gether  and  guiding 
them,  manuals  for  workers,  reports  required. 

Altogether,  interests  are  more  extended,  life  is  not  so 
entirely  dependent  on  home,  even  with  the  quietest.  The 
post  becomes  the  opening  into  many  worlds  beyond  our 
immediate  surroundings,  and  there  is  a  general  expansion  of 
life.  Freedom  of  locomotion  and  rapidity  of  communication 
have  made  an  enormous  difference  in  all  our  lives  ;  but  it  has 
come  so  insensibly  that  we  hardly  realise  it.  It  has  rendered 
our  women  and  girls  far  more  independent,  and  given  open- 
ings for  usefulness,  and  likewise  for  amusement,  of  which 
our  ancestresses  never  dreamt,  or  would  have  looked  on  with 
horror  as  unfeminine. 

Many  further  developments  are  now  open  to  those  whose 
first  youth  is  past,  for  which  they  may  well  be  thankful,  and 
to  which  they  can  devote  time  and  trained  knowledge,  in  the 
official  work  of  such  societies,  in  nursing,  inspection  of 
refuges,  night  schools,  and  even  public  speaking  in  women*9 
societies,  besides  choir-training  and  the  like. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

There  are  some  good  articles  in  the  Cbntemporary  this 
month,  three  or  four  of  which  I  notice  elsewhere,  namely, 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  on  Koch  and  his  Poison,^'  Canon 
MacCoU  on  "  Dean  Church,"  Mr.  Bryce  on  the  "  Age  of 
Di^ontent,"  and  Mr,  Frank  Hill  on  the  "Fall  of  Mr. 
Pamell." 

THB  YOUTH  OF  NaWMAN. 

Dr.  Abbott  writes  a  long  paper  on  the  "  Early  Days  of 
CaidiDal  Newman,*'  and  it  may  be  noted  by  the  way  that 
Canon  MacCoU's  paper  on  Dean  Church  is  at  least  half 
devoted  to  reminiscences  and  correspondence  with 
Cardinal  Newman.  Dr.  Abbott's  paper  is  a  studv  of  the 
moods  and  tendencies  of  Newman's  mind  in  the  days 
before  he  went  towards  the  Church  of  Rome.  A  man  of 
senius,  Dr.  Abbott  remarks,  is  often  the  most  inveterate 
dweller  in  the  cave  of  his  own  temperaments,  tastes, 
training,  and  circiunstances,  and  in  this  article  he 
endeavours  to  indicate  what  Idnd  of  cave  Newman  came 
out  of  in  order  to  join  the  Catholic  Church. 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

Mr.  Jennings,  M.P.,  discusses  the  position  of  the  member 
of  Parliament  under  the  altered  conditions  of  pubUc  hf  e.  He 
also  has  something  to  say  as  to  the  reputation  of  lady  politi- 
cians. The  work  of  the  private  member  is  f  atijguing,  monoto- 
nous, and  thankless;  his  chief  work  is  done  in  the  Commit- 
tee^rooms.  Mr.  Gladstone  alone  represents  the  nobler  and 
loftier  traditions  of  Parliamentary  oratory ;  Mr.  Morley 
impresses  one  with  his  sincerity ;  Mr.  Fowler  is  one  of 
tlie  most  effective  speakers  of  the  House;  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  nearly  always  amusing,  and  is  the  best  fbghting 
man  of  the  party.  The  best  man  on  the  Irish  benches  for 
a  dashing  raid  is  Mr.  Healy.  Few  men  are  stronger  than 
Mr.  8exton — his  power,  his  quickness,  his  fund  of  humour 
is  not  to  be  denied.  Mr.  Jennings  concludes  with  a  tribute 
to  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  who,  he  tmnks,  has  smoothed  away 
many  a  difficulty,  and  never  wantonly  made  one ;  his  good 
temper,  his  tact,  and  consummate  patience  will  rencler  it 
very  difficult  for  the  House  to  find  nis  successor. 

THE  STANLEY  SCANDALS. 

Mr.Bosworth  Smith, writing  on  ''Englishmen in  Afrisa," 
ntters  this  weighty  condemnation  of  &e  attitude  of  Mr. 
Stanley  in  this  matter  : — 

Mr.  Stanley's  attitude  speaks  for  itself ;  and  I  would  submit 
that  the  leader  who  first  denies  the  existence  of  certain 
atrocities,  having  in  his  possession  at  the  time  overwhelming 
evidence  tliat  they  are,  in  part  at  least,  true ;  who  carries 
about  with  him  the  fateful  secret  for  two  years';  and  then, 
finally,  discloses  them,  not  so  much  in  righteous  and  over- 
whelming indignation  at  the  devilries  that  have  been  com- 
mitted as  because  the  war  has  been  transferred  into  his  own 
country,  and  he  is  himself  attacked  on  widely  different 
grounds,  has  made  hknself ,  to  a  very  serious  extent,  particeps 


criminU,  Saddening  and  humiliating  as  are  the  disclosures 
themselves,  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  made  more  saddening 
and  more  humiliating  still  by  the  conditions  under  which 
they  have  at  last  been  made. 

He  points  out  that — 

In  all  Imperial  races,  especially  in  those  which  have  also 
strong  colonising  and  commercial  instincts,  there  is  an 
element  of  the  wild  beast.  The  Phoenicians,  in  ancient 
times— the  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Dutch  in 
modem  times— are  conspicuous  instances  of  this. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  HABITUAL  CRIMINALS. 

Dr.  Anderson,  the  head  of  the  Detective  Department 
at  Scotland  Yard,  protests  against  showing  any  mercy  to 
habitual  criminals.   He  says : — 

If  it  bo  certain  that  men  can  be  made  moral  by  Act  of 
Parliament,"  it  is  no  less  certain  that  they  can  be  made 
immoral  "  by  Act  of  Parliament,"  and  that  this  is  the  natural 
and  immediate  result  of  bringing  the  law  into  contempt. 
And  the  law  is  always  deserving  of  contempt  when  it  ceases 
to  be  "  a  terror  to  evil-doers,"  and  tends  rather,  as  in  fact  it 
now  does,  to  encourage  the  e\il-doer  in  a  career  of  crime. 
For  the  young  and  the  weak  and  the  unfortunate,  I  appeal 
for  consideration  and  compassion  now  denied  them.  But 
for  those  who  deliberately  and  oponly  declare  war  upon 
society  and  the  State,  I  claim  the  penalties  of  outlawry.  - 

THE  CERTAINTIES  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Prof.  Agar  Beet,  in  a  paper  on  "The  Certainties  of 
Christianity,"  replies  to  Dr.  Abbott.   He  says : — 

I  must  again  assert  that  in  the  Christian  documents  we 
have  reliable  evidence  about  the  teaching  and  claims  of 
Jesus,  and  that  all  intelligent  enquiry  about  Him  must  begin 
with  grammatical  and  historical  investigation  of  these 
documents.  Unless  our  ship  is  securely  anchored  here  we 
shall  certainly  drift  along  the  currents  of  our  own  imagina- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  I  readily  admit  that  tne  results  of 
this  investigation  can  claim  our  moral  allegiance  only  so  far* 
as  they  commend  themselves  to  our  own  mural  sense,  to  the- 
supreme  Judge  enthroned  within. 

If  we  have  never  felt  our  need  of  a  Saviour  greater  than 
the  greatest  of  men,  of  an  authority  able  to  silence  the  con- 
demnation pronounced  against  us  by  our  own  moral  sense^ 
and  of  a  moral  power  able  to  rescue  us  f  .om  the  bondage  of 
our  own  sins,  we  shall  never  recognise  in  the  Kazarene  any- 
thing more  than  the  greatest  human  excellence.  But  in 
that  case  the  Christian  documents,  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
and  its  effects  upon  the  world,  will  be  a  contradiction  to  all 
the  observed  sequences  of  human  life,  an  enigma  which  no 
man  can  solve. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Miss  Julia  Wedgwood  writes  on  "Euripides  at  Cam- 
bridge." The  Rev.  H.  W.  Clarke,  in  his  paper  on  "  Publio 
Landed  Endowments  of  the  Church,"  seeks  to  show — 

That  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  landed  estates  of  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  capitular  bodies,  was  given  to  them 
out  of  national  property  by  Anglo-Saxon  kings  and  their 
respective  Witenagemots. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  is  a  very  strong  number.  Besides  the 
iirticle  on  Finland,  from  which  I  quote  elsewhere,  there 
are  several  admirable  papers,  and  some,  which,  although 
not  admirable,  will  create  considerable  discussion. 

THE  DBFECT3  OP  CHRISTIAN  MORALITY. 

One  of  these  articles  is  Mr.  Ernest  Bowden's  paper  on 
''Scientific  Sins."  Mr.  Bowden  maintains  that  the 
■Christian  morality  is  faulty  oa  two  groat  questions. 
He  says  :— 

Wc  could  hardly  select  a  couple  of  practical  duties  more 
urgently  needing  to  be  kept  earnestly  before  us  than  the  two 
duties  of  unselfish  parental  forethought  aud  considenation 
for  dumb  animals.  In  the  one  is  involved  the  well-being  of 
tlie  whole  race  of  mankind;  in  the  other  the  sparing  or 
mitigation  of  cruel  sufferings  to  almost  billions  of 
innocent  creatures.  And  officuil  Christianity  passes  over 
tliem  both. 

If  the  fault  is  not  in  its  expounders,  but  in  the  creed, 
Mr.  Bowden  maintains  that  we  must  admit  once  for  all, 
whatever  were  their  merits,  Christ  and  the  twelve  dis- 
•ciples  were  not  fit  to  be  the  moral  teachers  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Bowden's  paper  contains  many  observations  which 
will  form  texts  for  seimons  in  many  pulpits.  A  good 
<leal  which  he  says  is  very  true  and  very  ^ood.  He  sug- 
gests, for  instance,  that  the  indiscriminaung  censure  of 
the  average  Christian  moralist  is  by  no  means  wise. 

Without  necessarily  condoning  any  unchaste  net,  or  for 
that  matter,  thought,  whatsoever,  the  moralist  may  yet  make 
41  broad  distinction  between  various  forms  of  irregular  sexual 
<7onduct,  the  more  to  excite  opprobrium  where  the  evil  to 
others  is  glaringly  g^eat— for  instance,  in  cases  of  seduction. 

Ho  says  much  that  is  good  about  parental  responsi- 

l)ility. 

Christianity  as  understood  «and  received,  or,  let  us  say,  the 
•typical  Christian  teacher,  appears  to  have  no  conception  of 
any  such  thing  appertaining  to  wedlock  as  duties,  and  most 
■solemn  ones,  of  not  having  children.  He  practically,  if  not 
sometimes  avowedly,  makes  light  of  parental  responsibility. 

The  only  just,  and  in  the  end  only  possible,  remedy  for 
half  the  ills  that  flesh  is  "  heir**  to,  including  the  great  bulk 
of  extreme  poverty,  is  to  lay  upon  those  responsible  for  intro- 
ducing a  fresh  life  into  the  world  the  whole  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  that  the  life  bestowed  s^*  be  a 
blessing  to  itself,  and  no  injustice  to  others. 

Mr.  Bowden's  article  will  ^ve  great  offence,  and  the 
^ood  that  is  in  it  will  be  evil  spoken  of,  because  of  the 
^unnecessarily  offensive  form  in  which  he  has  thought  fit  to 
^embody  his  thoughts. 

MR.  IBSEN*S  NEW  DRAMA. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  who  has  translated  Ibsen's  new 
play,  "Hedda  Gabler/'  thus  explains  his  idea  of  the 
poet's  conception : — 

In  depicting  Hedda  Gabler,  Ibsen  seems  to  have  expended 
his  skill  on  the  portrait  of  a  typical  member  of  that  growing 
class  of  which  M.  Jules  Simon  spoke  so  eloquently  the  other 
•day  in  his  eulogy  on  Caro.  To  people  of  this  temperament — 
And  it  is  one  which,  always  existing,  is  peculiarly  frequent 
nowadays — the  simple  and  masculine  doctrines  of  obedience 
to  duty,  of  perseverence,  of  love  to  mankind,  are  in  danger  of 
being  replaced  by  **a  complicated  and  sophisticated  code 
which  has  the  effect  of  making  some  of  us  mere  cowards  in  the 
face  of  difficulty  and  sacrifice,  and  of  disgusting  all  of  us 
■viith.  the  battle  of  life.**  In  Hedda  Gabler  we  see  the 
religious  idea  violently  suppressed  under  the  pretext  of  a 
longing  for  Uberty.  She  will  not  be  a  slave,  yet  is  prepared 
for  freedom  by  no  education  in  self-command.  Instead  of 
religion,  morality,  and  philosophy  her  head  is  feverishly  stuffed 
^ith  an  amalgam  of  Buddhism  and  Schopenhauer.  Even  the 
beautiful  conventions  of  manners  are  broken  down,  and  the 


Bupprcssion  of  all  rules  of  conduct  seems  the  sole  road 
to  happiness.  In  her  breast,  with  its  sickly  indifferentism, 
love  awakens  no  sympathy,  age  no  respect,  suffering  no  pity, 
and  patience  in  adversity  no  admiration. 

PRINCE  FERDINAND  AND  BULGARIA. 

Mr.  D.  Bourchier  writes  a  pleasant  and  somewhat  slight 
paper  on  a  journey  which  he  took  with  Prince  Ferdinand 
in  Bulgaria.  He  takes  an  optimist  s  view  of  the  situation, 
and  maintains  that  Prince  Ferdinand's  government  in 
Bulgaria  has  been  an  established  success.  The  following 
traits  of  the  Prince's  character  is  somewhat  novel : — 

As  we  watched  the  changing  landscape,  the  Prince  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  Bulgarian 
scenery ;  it  was  one  of  his  chief  consolations,  he  said,  amid 
the  difficulties  and  discouragements  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. "  It  is  ever  fresh,"  he  said,  "  ever  varied."  **  The 
incapacity,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
nature  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ennui  in  which  so 
many  people  spend  their  lives.'*  Speaking  of  the  Bulgarian 
character,  the  Prince  observed  that  beneath  an  exterior  of 
selfishness  and  egoism,  it  often  conceals  a  great  natural 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  feeling,  which,  in  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  will  be  able  to  assimilate  a  high  degree  of 
culture.  "  The  Bulgarians,"  he  continued,  "  have  certain 
glaring  faults,  but  they  have  also  many  characteristics  full 
of  hoi>e  and  promise  for  the  future ;  they  have  all  the  quali- 
ties which  make  for  national  greatness,  together  with  a 
capability  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  development." 

AX  INDIVIDrALIST's  IRISH  PROGRAmiE. 

The  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert,  in  one  of  his  most 
characteristic  ^Jipers,  entitled  "The  Rake's  Progress — m 
Irish  poUtics — sketches  what  seems  to  him  the  truest  con- 
ception of  what  is  right  for  us  to  do  in  the  recent 
entangled  and  desperate  state  of  Irish  poUtics : — 

1.  We  are  to  concede  to  Ireland  entire  control  of  her 
fortunes.  She  is  to  have  what  she  wants,  Home  Rule  or 
Separation. 

2.  Ulster  must  also  choose  her  own  fortunes,  and  be 
allowed  what  she  wants,  being  supported,  if  necessary,  by  the 
whole  strength  of  this  country. 

3.  As  regards  the  land,  probably  the  truest  way  would 
be  for  the  Irish  Government  to  take  over  all  rents  as  one  of 
its  sources  of  revenue,  collecting  them  itself,  and  handing 
over  in  their  place  such  custom  duties  and  taxes— to  be  col- 
lected fof  the  time  under  Imperial  direction— as  in  twenty 
years  would  pay  off  capital  and  interest. 

4.  As  regards  her  current  contributions  to  Imperial  ex- 
penses, it  would  be  wiser  to  force  none  of  these  upon  her. 
She  would  hold  the  position  of  a  colony,  and  except  as 
regards  debts  and  liabilities,  fashion  her  own  expenditure  in 
her  own  way. 

5.  Lastly,  it  would  be  a  question  whether  not  only  land- 
owners, but  house-owners  in  towns,  might  not  rightly  and 
fairly  claim  to  be  bought  out. 

Was  there  ever  such  an  idealist  in  the  wide  world  ? 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Jephson  replies  to  Dr.  Peters*  article  in  the 
Conteitvporary  Iteview  for  November  on  "  Stanley  and 
Emin  Pacha."  Air.  Swinburne  publishes  a  poem  which 
he  wrote  three  years  ago  on  "  T4ie  Death  of  Philip 
Boiu*ke  Mai-ston. '  Edward  Delille  describes  a  literary 
evening  at  Pousset,  in  Paris,  in  the  Faubourg  Mont- 
Martre.  It  b  a  pleasant  and  brightly  written  paper.  A 
Hterary  paper  of  a  vei^  different  kind  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Bury's 

Anima  Naturaliter  Pagana,"  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
approximate  to  the  ideal  of  an  ima^nary  Pagan  who 
sweeps  all  modem  things  clear  out  of  his  mind,  and  places 
himself  at  the  ancient  point  of  view,  and  sinks  himself 
to  a  Greek  mind. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

"  Unionist  "  chorblea  in  his  joy  over  tlie  cUsastor  which 
lias  overtaken  the  Home  Rule  cause,  owing  to  Mr.  Par- 
neirs  treason.  "  Unionist,"  like  all  the  rest  of  his  tribe, 
considers  Mr.  Pamell's  crime  a  comparatively  venial 
offence,  and  as  for  the  catastrophe  which  has  overtaken 
tho  Liberal  Party,  he  maintains  that  this  is  whtit  comes  of 

feminine  poUtics,  and  of  making  sentiment  rei^n  supreme 
in  an  arena  where  the  deciding  influence  should  be  robust 
reason  and  masculine  sense.** 

EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS. 

There  is  a  paper  on  "  School  Boys'  Parents,"  by  Mr. 
Austin  Pember,  who  gives  the  following  sound  advice  to 
parents :  —  First,  be  more  careful  in  the  selection  of 
the  private  preparatory  school  than  of  the  pubUc 
school ;  secondly,  when  your  boy  is  at  school  interest 
yourself  in  his  life  and  support  the  school  with  all  your 
mipht  and  main  ;  and  thirdly,  discourage  the  practice  of 
withdrawing  your  boy  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  midst  of 
term  time.  Mr.  Arthur  Gaye  writes  on  the  belated  subject 
of  "School  Bills."  Miss  Frances  Ashwell,  of  Qirton 
College,  makes  a  somewhat  ineffective  reply  to  Mr. 
6allatly*s  criticism  of  the  intellectual  position  of  women, 
as  tested  by  the  academical  competitions  of  the  last 
eight  years.  Miss  Ashwell  s  chief  point  is  that  women 
have  not  had  a  fair  start,  that  tney  often  have  been 
hampered  by  difficulties  at  the  beginning,  which  the 
average  tripos  man  never  experiences,  as  he  is  far  more 
carefully  prepared  for  a  University  career. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Cohen  rephes  to  an  article,  "  A  Plea  for  Free 
Whist,"  which  appeared  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Review,  and  Miss  Alice  Oldham  brings  to  a  conclusion  her 
elaborate  study  of  **The  History  of  Socialism."  Her  con- 
clusion from  her  survey  is  that — 

On  grounds  purely  of  self-interest,  it  seems  to  me  that 
without  any  Socialistic  revolution,  capitalism  must  pass  into 
associated  labour;  and  that  by  other  forces  at  work  in 
society,  nearly  all  the  special  reforms  advocated  by  Socialists 
must  be  realised. 

Mr.  Conybeare  writes  an  elaborate  article  discussing  the 
question  whether  or  not  animals  are  automata.  Mr. 
Appleyard  treats  on  Matthew  Arnold's  poems  as  criti- 
cisms of  Kfe.  Mrs.  Jeune  dwells  upon  the  drawbacks  and 
weaknesses  of  General  Booth's  proposals,  and  Captain 
Ward  writes  a  charming  description  of  "  Winter  in  the 
Country  of  the  Passion  Play."  It  is  one  of  the  brightest 
of  the  descriptive  papers  in  this  month's  magazines. 

THE   CURES  OF  COUNT  MATTEL 

In  the  correspondence.  Dr.  Kennedy  demolishes  Dr. 
Snow's  absurd  contention,  that  because  chemical  ana- 
lysts could  not  find  anything  in  Count  Mattei's  elec- 
tricities that  therefore  they  are  only  pure  water.  The 
only  test  that  is  of  any  worth  is  the  experimental,  and 
as  that  test  was  omitted,  Dr.  Snow  and  his  friends  have 
simply  made  themselves  riiliculous.  Dr.  Kennedy  con- 
cludes his  letter  with  the  following  bold  prediction  : — 

Several  cases  of  "  Lupus,"  and  '*  Leprosy,"  and  "  Cataract," 
and  "Consumption"  have  yielded  to  their  influence  ;  and  if 
the  adage  "  Magna  est  Veritas,  et  prccvalcbit "  still  holds  good, 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  name  of  Count  Mattei 
feball  be  repeated  with  glowing  ardour  in  all  lands,  and  live 
on  in  future  ages,  when  the  names  of  Jenner  and  Pasteur 
and  Koch  may  be  all  forgotten. 

The  Mattei  Institute  at  Bordighiera,  offers  to  take  in 
and  cure  any  patients  in  the  first  stage  of  cancer  whom 
Dr.  Allison  wul  send  to  Bordighiera  for  treatment.  The 
Institute  for  the  last  four  months  has  been  so  satisfactory 
that  they  are  willing  to  accept  Dr.  Allison's  challenge 
and  try  their  hand  on  a  case  of  genuine  cancer. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

The  New  Remeic  begins  very  badly.  It  raises  its  prico- 
from  sixpence  to  ninepence,  and  devotes  thirty-nine  of 
its  ninety-six  pages  to  considering  various  phases  of 
socialistic  aspiration. 

SOCIALIST  ASPIRATIONS. 

I  have  referred  elsewhere  to  Mr.  Morris's  paper  on  the* 
"  Socialist  Ideal  in  Art,"  which  is  supplemented  by  two 
others— one  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  on  the  '*  Socialist  IdeaL 
in  Politics,"  and  another  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Salt,  upon  the- 
"  Socialist  Ideal  in  Literature."  Mr.  Greenwood's  article 
has  much  more  sense  in  it  than  all  the  other  papers, 
although  there  is  not  much  in  it  that  is  new.  The  Revolt 
of  Labour,  he  thinks,  is  the  necessary  production  of  all 
the  most  powerful  and  benignant  forces  of  the  time. 
Popular  discontent  is  Ukely  to  remain,  and  that  beinpj  so- 
the  statemanship  of  both  parties  ought  to  xmite  in  telling 
the  truth  to  popular  discontent.  The  truth  that  must 
be  told  IS  that  the  wrong  way  of  satisfaction  is  to  seek  it 
by  State  interference  with  liberty  and  property.  For 
500  years  before,  he  thinks,  there  has  not  been  such  an 
advance  in  human  kindness  as  there  has  been  in  England 
during  the  last  two  generations.  This  is  a  well-rooted 
and  fast-growixig  influence.  He  would,  therefore,  leave 
the  social^  aspiration  to  work  itself  out  through  its  own 
evolutionary  process. 

A  CENSUS  OF  GHOSTS. 

Professor  Henry  Sidgwick  describes  a  census  of  halluci- 
nations which  he  and  Professor  William  James,  of 
Harvard,  have  been  conducting.  Of  6,481  persons,  727 
persons,  or  21  per  cent.,  have  had  experience  of  hallucina- 
tions. They  have  particulars  from  606  persons,  470  of 
whom  claimed  to  have  seen  apparitions,  413  of  which 
were  in  the  human  form,  two-thirds  were  the  apparitions 
of  living  persons,  and  one-third  of  them  were  of  those 
who  had  been  dead  for  twelve  hours.  Apparitions  of  the 
dead  are,  therefore,  the  least  frecjuent  of  any.  Anyone 
who  has  had  experiences  of  this  land  is  requested  to  send 
it  on  to  Professor  Sidgwick,  at  Cambridge. 

INFLUENCE  OF  FREE  LIBRARIES. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  publishes  a  report  on  the  subject  of 
free  hbraries,  which  he  delivered  in  opening  the  free 
library  at  Kotherhithe.  The  hbrary,  he  says,  is  a  truo 
fairyland — a  very  palace  of  delight,  a  haven  of  repose 
from  the  storms  and  troubles  of  the  world. 

The  literature  of  England  is  the  birthright  and  inheritance- 
of  every  Englishman.  England  has  produced,  and  is  pro^ 
dncing,  some  of  the  greatest  of  poets,  of  philosophers,  of  moa 
of  science.  No  country  can  boast  a  brighter,  purer,  or  nobler 
literature,  richer  than  our  commerce,  more  powerful  than  ouc 
arms,  the  true  pride  and  glory  of  our  country.  To  this  litera- 
ture in  every  town  where  a  free  library  is  erected,  the  very 
poorest  citizen  will  have  access. 

BUDDHA  AND  CHRIST. 

Prof.  Max  Miiller  minimises  the  resemblances  between 
Buddhism  and  Christianity.    He  says : — 

From  a  Christian  point  of  view,  Buddhism  is  atheistic.  It 
recognises  no  gods  in  the  Greek  sense,  no  God  in  the 
Christian  sense  of  the  word.  If  we  translated  Buddhism 
into  Christianity,  it  would  be,  to  put  it  briefly,  a  belief  in  the 
Second  Person,  and  a  complete  denial  of  the  First.  While 
Christianity  is  founded  on  a  belief  in  revelation,  such  a  belief 
would  be  entirely  incongruous  in  Buddha's  teaching.  Buddha 
lived  a  long  life  and  died  a  natural  death,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  different  than  Buddha's  conception  of  Nirvana  from 
the  words  uttered  on  the  Cross,  •*  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with 
Me  in  jiaradise." 

Lady  Dilke  takes  up  her  parable  in  favour  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Government  labour  bureaus.  Reinach's  paper  on 
French  affairs  is  very  meagre,  but  Greorge  Von  Bunsen's. 
notes  from  Berlin  are  very  good. 
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the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  is  a  fair  average  number,  but 
not  over  the  average. 

PROF.  HUXLBY  ON  THE  WAR  PATH. 

The  first  place  in  the  number  is  devoted  to  the  Duke 
of  Argyll's  reply  to  Prof.  Huxley's  attack,  not  on  General 
Booth,  but  on  the  Christian  reh^on.    The  Duke  says : — 

On  the  boundless  subject  of  religion  it  is  not  possible 
for  any  man  within  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article  to 
set  forth  his  whole  mind."  But  his  Grace  does  his  best  to 
tomahawk  Prof.  Huxley,  and  follows  on  his  trail  through 
thirty-three  pages,  in  the  course  of  which  he  fortifies 
himself  with  no  fewer  than  fifty  foot-notes.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  attempt  to  summarise  this  vigorous  paper,  but 
the  Duke's  estunate  of  Prof.  Huxley  as  a  controversialist 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  lately  of  observing  ms  methods  in  the 
Tiniea : — 

On  any  pare  question  of  biolos:y  there  is  no  man  to  whom 
^e  can  go  more  safely  than  to  Professor  Huxley.  An  original 
And  careful  investigator,  a  brilliant  expositor,  and  in  many 
things  a  cautious  reasoner,  he  enjoys,  on  his  own  ground,  a 
high  and  a  just  authority.  But  off  that  ground  he  passes 
into  the  sbiidows  of  a  great  eclipse.  He  labours  under  in- 
superable bias.  Through  this,  and  this  alone,  and  through— 
we  may  be  sure — no  conscious  unfaithfuluess  to  truth,  there 
is  one  great  subject  on  which  his  judgment  is  warped  by  an 
■obvious  antipathy.  On  all  questions  bearing  on  '*  Christian 
theology  "  he  is  not  to  be  trusted  for  a  moment.  Lend  and 
confident  in  matters  on  which  both  he  and  we  are  profound!  y 
ignorant,  we  see  him  hardly  less  boisterous  in  asserting 
ignorance  where  the  materials  of  knowledge  lie  abundant  to 
our  hands.  We  have  see  his  canons  of  criticism— how  rude 
and  undisceraing ;  his  claim  for  the  physical  sciences— bow 
inflated ;  his  only  dealings  with  one  of  them — bow  shallow 
and  how  dogmatic.  Professor  Huxley  may  depend  upon  it, 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  great  questions  mised  by 
the  indisputable  facts  of  Quaternary  geology— of  which  the 
Deluge  is  perhaps  the  least  important — must  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  men  who,  by  his  own  confession,  have  hitherto 
dealt  with  them  in  no  voice  more  articulate  than  a  smile,  and 
in  no  attitude  more  intellectual  than  a  shrug. 

HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  NAVY. 

Sir  W.  F.  Drummond  Jervois,  writing  as  a  soldier, 
maintains  that  the  excessive  dependence  of  the  two 
services  upon  each  other  in  a  danger  can  only  be  averted 
by  the  following  change : — 

The  navy  must  not  be  dependent  on  the  army  for  th 
defence  of  its  ports  and  coaling  stations,  nor  must  there  be 
laid  upon  the  army  department  the  burden  of  finding  garrisons 
for  places  which  are  held  purely  as  foci  for  naval  action.  The 
forces  for  the  defence  of  naval  stations,  both  at  home  and 
.  abroad,  should  be  ander  the  orders  and  control  of  the  navy 
department.  Moreover,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  nav^ 
department  to  determine,  not  only  the  details  and  movements 
of  ships,  but  also  the  armament  and  garrisons  of  existing 
forts  and  batteries,  the  position  and  strength  of  new  ones, 
and  all  details  as  to  the  employment  of  submarine  mines.  In 
short,  the  naval  department  should  be  responsible  for  every- 
thing, whether  under  the  head  of  niat&riel  or  jjersonnel^Yelsit- 
ing  to  the  defence  of  ports.  Under  this  system  all  ordnance, 
together  with  carriages,  machinery,  ammunition,  would  be 
under  the  naval  department ;  field  guns  and  seige  artillery 
being  of  course,  as  at  present,  under  the  control  of  the  army 
department.  By  such  an  organisation  the  navy  would  be  self- 
sufficing  and  self-contained,  independent  of  the  army  for  all 
its  own  requirements,  and  absolutely  responsible  for  its  own 
efficiency  in  respect,  not  only  of  sea-going  vessels,  but  of  the 
various  stations  to  which  those  vessels  must  resort  for  coal, 
refit,  and  repair.  It  would  secure  what  it  chiefly  needs — 
unity  of  purpose  and  direction. 
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ANTS  IN  AFRICA. 

Lieutenant  Stairs,  in  his  article  "  Shut  up  in  an  African 
Forest,"  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
visitations  of  ants  to  which  the  camp  ^as  subjected. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  his  diary  : — 

We  had  another  exciting  time  of  it  last  night :  about  8  p.m. 
the  ants  came  in  millions  (we  had  these  invasions  usually 
once  a  fortnight).  Silently,  deadly,  and  irresistibly  move 
these  battalions;  out  of  the  forest,  down,  into,  across, 
and  up  the  ditch,  through  the  stockade,  across  the 
square,  and  into  every  nook  and  cranny  conceivable  they 
swarmed.  We  found  it  the  best  plan  to  clear  out  of 
our  houses,  rush  into  the  square,  and  build  rings  of 
fire  round  our  persons.  To  put  on  one's  clothes  was  to 
get  bitten  by  dozen's  all  over  one's  body,  unless  they 
had  been  first  thoroughly  smoked  over  a  fire.  Every  now  and 
then  yells  and  curses  told  how  a  lazy  one  had  got  caught  in 
his  bunk.  The  sides  of  the  huts,  the  roofs  and  floor,  were 
simply  one  seething  mass  of  struggling  ants.  They  were 
after  the  cockroaches,  mice,  and  insects  that  had  taken  up 
their  abode  in  the  roofs.  Now  and  then  squeaks  of  young 
mice  told  their  story.  As  fast  as  the  ants  found  their  load 
(generally  a  cockroach)  they  would  make  off  down  the  hill 
in  long  lines.  We  have  seen  outside  the  fort  armies  of  red 
ants  two  and  a-half  miles  long — i.e.,  they  would  take  two 
and  a-half  days  passing  a  given  spot.  The  width  of  the 
stream  of  ants  would  be  about  two  inches  generally.  On 
the  flanks  of  this  were  the  soldiers,  fully  twice  the  length 
of  the  workers.  On  our  approach  these  big  chaps  would  run 
out  and  up  our  legs  like  lightning. 

LABOUR  COLONIES  IN  GERMANY. 

Lord  Meath  describes  the  system  of  labour  colonies  in 
Germany,  which  he  has  just  visited.  There  are  twenty- 
two  of  them  in  the  country  and  tw^o  in  towns,  where  men 
really  desirous  of  obtaining  work  are  received  and  given 
labour,  for  which  they  receive  their  rations  and  a  trifle 
over.  These  institutions  have  worked  so  admirably  that 
Loixl  Meath  strongly  urges  their  adoption  in  this  country  as 
a  substitution  for  the  casual  ward.  The  professional  tramp 
has  practically  ceased  to  exist  in  Germany. 

A  magazine  entitled  Die  Arbeiter-Kolonie,  giving  informa 
tion  in  regard  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  labour  Colonies, 
is  published  monthly,  by  the  Central  Committee  loxArbeiter- 
Colonien  in  Berlin,  and  is  printed  in  Pastor  von  Bodel- 
schwingh's  establishment  at  Gadderbaum,  near  Bielefeld. 
It  has  a  circulation  of  over  3,000  copies,  and  I  would  strongly 
recommend  any  person  interested  in  the  subject  of  Labour 
Colonies  to  become  a  subscriber  to  the  magazine,  which  can 
be  obtained  for  2s.  a  year. 

The  institution  was  established  by  Pastor  Bodelschwiugh . 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  German  labour 
colony  is  an  immense  advance  on  the  English  casual  ward, 
and  Lord  Meath's  paper  is  one  of  the  good  things  for 
which  we  have  to  thank  General  Booth. 

THE  JEW  AS  WOftKALAN. 

Mr.  David  Schloss  describes,  in  his  usual  optimist 
fashion,  the  high  quaUties  of  the  Jew  as  a  worker.  The 
physi(|ue  of  the  race  seems  to  be  indestructible ;  obstinate 
optimism,  invincible  pertinacity  are  the  Jew's  distinctive 
features,  fie  never  loses  faith.  Sexual  morality  is  so 
high  that  in  fifteen  years  he  has  only  once  come  across  an 
illegitimate  child  whose  mother  was  a  Jewess,  and  in  her 
case  there  was  no  passion,  her  fall  was  due  to  mere  spite 
against  a  female  rival.  The  chief  vice  of  the  Jewish 
workman  is  his  love  of  gambling,  but  against  that  we 
have  to  set  the  faet  that  he  is  temperate,  frugal,  indus- 
trious and  law-abiding. 

Mr.  Schloss  thinks  that  the  Jew  is  learning  to  combine, 
and  that  the  readiness  to  work  excessive  overtime  is 
more  strongly  developed  in  the  Jew  than  in  the  Gentile. 
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VERT  AND  VENERY. 

Under  this  somewhat  fanciful  title,  Lord  Lymington 
compresses  into  a  short  article  the  knowledge  which  he 
has  acquired  by  reading  and  by  practical  experience  in 
the  pkmting  of  woods  and  the  laying  out  of  plantations. 
The  following  paragraph  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are 
thinking  of  planting  trees  m  towns : — 

For  exposure  to  smoke,  undoabtedly  the  best  tree  is  the 
Western  plane,  introduced  into  Britain  about  1630  from 
North  America.  The  sycamore  will  stand  better  than  most 
trees  the  smoke  and  chemical  works  of  manufacturing  towns, 
and  the  fig  tree  prospers  in  London.  Khododendrons,  notably 
the  common  Ponticum,  will  live  in  smoke.  A  complete  audit 
was  made  of  the  trees  that  in  1877  were  growing  within  the 
bonndanes  of  the  City  of  London.  It  showed  that  there 
were  1,200  established  and  thriving  trees.  Of  these  520  were 
planes,  220  were  limes,  202  balsam,  black  and  other  poplars 
and  61  thorns  of  various  kinds. 

ARE  AinMALS  IMMORTAL  ? 

Mr.  Norman  Pearson  states  this  problem  in  his  paper 
on  "  Animal  Immortality.**  He  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  assumption  that  our  poor  relations  live  after  death. 
He  states  his  conclusion  as  follows :  — 

Bearing  in  mind  that  mental  and  material  development 
advance,  roughly  speaking,  together,  the  conclusion  is  well- 
nigh  inevitable  that  both  are  processes  of  evolution  in  the 
individual  organism,  regulated  and  conditioned  by  the  struc- 
tural organism.  If  this  be  so,  man's  mind,  as  well  as  his  body, 
is  the  product  of  an  evolution  from  lower  animal  forms  in  a 
line  of  unbroken  continuity ;  and  consequently,  if  this  human 
mid-structure  is  held  to  be  immortal,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
immorUility  to  the  lower  animal  mid-structure  from  which  it 
has  been  evolved,  and  out  of  which  it  is  largely  fashioned 


THE  PATERNOSTER  REVIEW. 

The  Paternoster  Meview  this  month  is  a  very  strong 
number.  It  opens  with  Cardinal  Manning's  plea  for 
General  Booths  "Darkest  England"  scheme,  which  is 
noticed  elsewhere,  and  contains  a  varied-  collection  of 
papers  by  persons  as  diverse  as  Lord  Selborne,  John  Ross- 
of-Bladensburg.  Sir  George  Goldie,  and  Mr.  lAthrop. 
The  frontispiece  of  Jan  van  Beers,  the  artist,  by  himseu, 
forms  a  piquant  addition  to  a  very  miscellaneous  mis- 
cellany. 

FRANCE  AND  ENOLAND  ON  THE  NIGER. 

Sir  George  Goldie,  who  is  the  heart,  brain,  and  soul 
of  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  discusses  the  rival  chances 
of  the  two  Powers  in  the  Niger  basin.  The  article  is 
illustrated  with  a  map,  and  is  characterised  by  the  good 
sense  and  the  shrewd  sagacity  of  the  trader-statesman 
Sir  George  thinks  that  the  progress  of  France  across 
the  Sahara  must  necessarily  be  slow,  but  even  were 
events  to  falsify  his  expectations,  he  thinks  it  would  be 
all  the  better  for  us.  Better  to  have  France  on  our 
frontiers  than  tribes  whom  you  can  no  more  deal  with 
than  you  can  cut  water  with  a  sword.  However,  we 
are  not  likely  to  have  such  luck  as  the  extinction  of  the 
active  Mohammedan  volcano  in  Africa  by  the  French. 
Sir  George's  paper  will,  perhaps,  be  read  with  even  more 
interest  in  France  than  in  this  country,  but  it  contains 
many  observations  which  may  be  taken  to  heart  by  all 
competitors  for  African  dominion.  Work  in  Africa  should 
'be  clone  by  negroes,  under  the  constant  supervision  of 
vast  numbers  of  educated  Europeans. 

It  is  this  which  differentiates  Central  Africa  from 
tropical  Asiatic  coontries,  where  a  comparatively  small 
Eopopean  population  can,  as  in  India,  reap  the  fruits  of  the 
labour  of  millions  of  industrious  natives. 


A  CATHOLIC  VIEW  OF  THE  LINCOLN  CASE. 

The  satirical  writer  who  conceals  his  identity  beneath 
the  pseudonym  of  The  Prig,''  deals  with  the  Lincoln  case 
under  the  form  of  a  dream.  By  deftly  dovetailing  into- 
free  paraphrases  of  the  drift  of  the  judgment  sarcastic: 
commentaries  of  his  own,  he  contrives  to  dish  up  a  very 
readable  article,  which  is  well  calculated  to  make  the 
Anglicans  swear.  As  that  probably  is  the  aim  and  object 
of  The  Prig,"  he  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  success 
with  which  he  has  attained  it. 

CRISPI  AND  THE  ITALIAN  ELECTIONS. 

An  anonymous  writer  describes  elections  in  Italv,  the 
chief  feature  of  which  appears  to  be  the  determined  per- 
sistency with  which  the  electors  refuse  to  vote.  Si^nor 
Crispi  is  at  the  present  moment  the  beginning,  mi  ddle, 
and  end  of  Italian  poUtics.  The  writer  maintains  that 
the  higher  feelings  of  religion  and  morality  retain  their 
hold  upon  the  m:st  of  Christian  nations,  and  he  looka 
forward  to  some  solution  of  the  Roman  question  which 
would  combine  the  true  interests  of  the  nation  with  a 
full  recognition  of  the  Pope*s  claims. 

THE  POPE  S  PROMPTER  IN  IRISH  AFFAIRS. 

When  I  was  at  Rome  twelve  months  ago  I  found  no- 
idea  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  clergy 
in  the  Eternal  City  than  that  Mr.  John  Ross-of-Bladens-- 
burg  was  the  evil  genius  who,  like  Satan  at  the  ear  of 
sleeping  Eve,  distilled  poison  into  the  ear  of  the  Pope 
on  all  questions  relating  to  Ireland.  Hie  only  importance 
of  the  ten  pages  which  Mr.  Ross  fiUs  in  the  Paternoster 
JReview  this  month  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  enables 
us  to  understand  the  kind  of  information  which  the 
Vatican  received  through  this  channel.  Curiously  enoujgh 
the  writer,  while  shocked  beyond  degree  at  the  iniquity 
of  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  pooh-poohs  the  idea  that  there 
was  anything  in  IVlr.  Pameirs  relations  to  Mrs.  O'Shea,. 
and  the  falsehood  arising  therefrom,  to  demand  hia 
removal  from  the  leadership  of  the  Irish  party.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  if  Mr.  Pamell  continues  on  his  present 
tack,  he  may  have  a  fair  chance  of  canonisation  should 
Mr.  John  Ross-of-Bladensburg  still  be  influential  at  the 
Vatican. 

THE  AUTHORITY  OF  LAW. 

Lord  Selborne  is  an  eminent  man  and  an  illustrious  ex- 
Lord  Chancellor,  but  with  all  his  great  qualities  he  has 
not  got  the  gift  of  writing  an  interesting  magazine  article. 
,His  paper  in  answer  to  3ie  question,  "Why  should  men. 
obey  tne  law  ? "  is  singidarly  heavy  reading.  He  says,^ 
"  IViy  thoughts  are,  no  doubt,  as  old  as  the  huls,''  but  that 
is  no  reason  for  quarrelling  with  them  if  they  were  only 
expressed  with  some  degree  of  brightness  and  point.  The 
article  is  as  singularly  dull  as  the  subject  is  singularly 
interesting.  While  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  general  duty 
of  mankind  is  to  obey  the  law,  it  is  equally  indisputable 
that  the  law-breaker  has,  time  and  again,  been  the  best 
man  of  his  age,  and  the  man  to  whom  humanity  has  owed 
its  most  precious  possessions.  The  tyrants  and  evil-doers 
always  imagine  they  can  consecrate  their  crimes  by  giving 
them  the  apparent  sanction  of  the  law.  Such  laws  have 
no  moral  obligation,  and  the  real  question  that  is  always 
at  issue  is  whether  or  not  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  good 
citizen  to  break  a  law  or  to  obey  it. 

THE  REDSKINS. 

Mr.  Lathrop  writes  on  the  North  American  Indians — 
a  paper  which  is  very  timely  just  now,  and  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  map  of  tne  Indian  Reservations  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Lathrop  does  not  think  that 
the  Sioux  could  put  more  than  3,000  men  into  the  field, 
and  now  that  Sitting  Bull  has  been  killed,  there  is  no 
chance  that  they  will  ever  make  any  more  mischief. 
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the  arena. 

I  HAVE  referred  to  two  or  three  of  the  articles  in  the 
Arena  elsewhere,  notably  Count  Tolstoi  on  "Non- 
resistance,"  and  Prof  essor  Andrews'  "Plea  for  a  Prophet- 
Statesman  in  America."  The  December  number  is  very 
:good. 

THEX  AND  NOW. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Savage  is  marked  by  a  buoyant  optimism, 
His  picture  of  life  a  hundred  years  ago  in  America  is  very 
•striking.  He  gives  no  quarter  to  those  who  lament  the 
good  old  times,  and  maintains  that  things  are  much 
better  now  than  they  ever  were  before  in  any  time  of  the 
world^s  history.  As  for  Christianity,  he  maintains  that 
the  brightest  period  of  the  Church  which  he  can  discover 
is  somewhere  about  December,  1890.  The  Church  to-day, 
he  thinks,  is  immeasurably  better  than  that  founded  by 
the  apostle ;  and  as  for  the  Christian  basis  of  New  England 
Puritanism,  h'j  reminds  us  that : — 

Benevolent  and  missionary  societies  were  either  unheard 
of,  or  put  aside  as  questionable  novelties. '  Slavery  was  sup- 
I)orted  from  the  Bible,  North  as  well  as  South.  Evfen  Presi- 
dent Jonathan  Edwards  could  buy  a  boy  in  Connecticut  and 
take  him  home  behind  him  on  his  horse,  and  when  remon- 
strated with  by  a  pestilent  abolition  deacon,  could  preach  a 

■sermon  in  defence  of  slavery.  There  were  no  Sunday 
schools,  no  religious  magazines  or  newspapers — and  of  the 
thousand  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  age,  hardly  one  was 

'existent. 

Dr.  Savage  says  that  if  any  creature  on  earth  has 
reason  for  tearful  thankfulness  it  is  the  modern  woman ; 
she  is  the  queen  of  herself  and  of  all  the  world.  A 
hundred  years  ago  even  preaching  was  coarse,  conversa- 
tion at  dmner  was  abominable,  swearing  in  the  drawing- 
room  was  not  uncommon,  women  were  publicly  flogged, 
the  poor  were  sold  at  public  auction,  lunatics  were 
chained  in  their  own  houses,  and  there  were  no  free 
schools.  The  common  school-girl  is  better  off  now  than 
was  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  used  t%  breakfast  off  a  piece  of 
boiled  beef  in  a  palace  where  there  were  no  carpets,  no 
books,  no  coal,  no  piano,  nothing  of  the  common  conifort 
of  the  ordinary  home.  From  these  and  other  things  Dr. 
Savage  thinks  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the 
.noblest  period  of  any  time. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  NEGBO. 

Prof.  Shaler  discusses  "The  Nature  of  the  Negro"  from 
the  point  of  view  of  one  who  behoves  in  heredity,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  scientific  study  of  human  problems.  He 
thinks  nothing  could  have  tested  the  measure  of  the  gain 
wliich  the  negro  has  received  from  contact  with  the 
whites  so  much  as  the  trials  which  befell  them  diu-iug 
the  great  civil  war.  There  was  no  armed  revolt  among 
them  from  first  to  last,  they  remained  as  peaceful  as  did 
the  poor  whites.  In  two  centuries  the  African  savage 
has  made  an  advance  of  surprising  extent.  Prof.  Shaler 
holds  that  the  n^ro  has  been  thoroughly  dis-savaged ; 
he  does  as  much  work  as  a  freeman  as  he  did  as  a  slave, 
he  is  fairly  faithful  in  his  contracts  and  generally  law- 
abiding.  His  gentleness  and  decency  are  the  cliief  moral 
gains  wliich  he  has  made.  What  the  negro  needs  now  is 
to  be  educated,  to  be  made  faithful  to  the  marriage  bond, 
to  be  taught  the  sense  of  ancestry,  also  he  needs  to  be 
trained  in  poUtics.  Until  he  is  properly  developed  as  a 
citizen  his  vote  will  represent  liis  immediate  persoral 
needs. 


OF  Reviews. 

WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY? 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  discussing  the  question, What  is 
Christianity?"  points  out  that  the  difference  between 
Christianity  ana  the  modem  school  of  ethical  culture  is 
to  be  found  in  the  answer  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to 
the  four  critical  questions  asked  by  reformers : — 

What  is  your  object?  Your  method?  Your  course  of 
procedure?  The  secret  of  your  power?  The  object  of 
Christianity  is  human  welfare;  its  method  is  character- 
building  ;  its  process  is  evolution :  and  the  secret  of  its 
power  is  God. 

Christianity,  he  says,  is  civilisation  carried  into  the 
spiritual  realm,  inasmuch  as  civilised  man  avails  himself 
of  steam  to  sweep  him  across  a  continent  at  forty  miles  an 
hour  while  the  Ked  Indian  relied  upon  his  own  unaided 
muscles,  so  the  Christian  lays  hold  of  a  power  beyond 
himself  to  carry  him  through  difficulties  and  in  order  to 
attain  ends  which  would  have  been  impossible  to  his 
unaided  strength.  Here  are  Dr.  Abbott*s  definitions  of 
atonement  and  regeneration 

Atonement  is  our  faith  that  there  is  not  a  great  gulf  fixed 
between  us  and  our  Father,  but  that  we  may  be  at  one  with 
Him,  having  the  inspiration  of  His  presence  and  sharing  His 
life.  Regeneration  is  our  taith  that  character  can  be  recon- 
structed on  the  divine  pattern  by  this  divine  indwelling. 

DION  BOUCTCAULT. 

Mr.  Wheeler  writes  a  curious  collocation  of  short  pan^ 
graphs  which,  if  cut  up  a  little  bit  more,  might  be  mis- 
taken for  one  of  Walt  Whitman's  poems,  about  Dion 
Boucicault.  It  is  a  brightly  written  and,  on  the  whole, 
not  an  unappredative  account  of  the  Irish  dramatist  : — 

At  this  point  of  view,  when  his  good  fellowship,  his  profli- 
gate generosity,  his  magnificent  recklessness,  are  not  yet  cold 
ib  our  contemplation,  one  may  be  excused  for  giving  way  to 
a  dazed  wonder  not  unmingled  with  admiration  at  the  strange 
career  and  the  stranger  endowment  of  this  extraordinary 
man. 

Some  sadness  in  all  the  splendours,  that  is  enhanced  by 
the  mere  effort  to  trace  them. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  may  have  shared  it,  for  I  have  a 
letter  from  him  written  only  two  weeks  before  he  died.  In 
it  he  says:— 

It  has  been  a  long  jig,  my  boy,  and  I  am  just  beginning 
to  see  the  pathos  of  it.  I  have  written  for  a  monster  who 
forgets." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Cross  contributes  a  svmpathetic  analysis  of 
Ibsen  s  **  Bran.''  Mr.  Charles  C.  Alien  predicts  that  a  new 
era  is  about  to  dawn  for  the  Republic,  the  first  symptoms 
of  which  are  the  demand  for  what  we  would  call  in 
England  a  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  There  is  a  touching 
and  beautiful  sketch  of  the  return  of  an  American 
private  soldier  at  the  close  of  the  great  Civil  War,  by 
Hamlin  Garland.  In  "Notes  on  Living  Problems  of  the 
Hour  "  there  is  a  brief  paper  on  "  The  Jewish  Question  in 
Russia,*'  an  interesting  page  or  two  on  the  various 
editions  of  the  Bible,  by  General  Marcus  J.  Wright,  and 
an  energetic  protest  against  the  suppression  of  the 
"  Kreutzer  Sonata,  the  writer  of  which  begins  by  a 
glowing  eulogy  of  the  "  Maiden  Tiibute,"  a  pubhcation 
which  he  is  good  enough  to  say  has  won  for  me  "  a  tribute 
of  undying  love  from  every  soul  haunted  with  lofty 
ideals." 

The  Arena y  which  is  this  month  illustrated  throughout 
with  portraits  of  its  chief  contributors,  has  also  a  remark- 
able at-ticle  by  Miss  Helen  Gardener  on  the  way  in  which 
the  pauper  dead  are  buried  in  New  York. 
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THE  FORUM. 

Thb  December  number  of  the  Fomm  is  one  of  the  best 
magazines  of  the  month.  I  have  noticed  elsewhere  the 
four  first-class  articles— **  The  Government  of  American 
Cities,"  by  Andrew  White  ;  Archdeacon  Farrar  on  For- 
mative Influences;"  M.  Jules  Simon  on  *'The  Stability 
of  the    French  Republic ;"   and  President  Eliot  on 

Family  Stocks  in  a  Democi-acy."    The  progrannne  of 
the  Fonim  for  the  new  ye^r  contains  the  follow* 
articles  amonj^  others  : — 

Prof.  Emile  de  Laveleve,  of  Belgium,  "  The  Partition  of 
Africa;"  Dr.  Henry  Maudsley,  of  England,  "The  Physical 
l^asis  of  Mind  ; "  LesUe  Stephen,  of  England,  "  Drawbacks  of 
High  Civilisation ; "  Dr.  Frithjof  Nansen,  of  Norway,  Polar 
Exploration;"  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  President  Boston 
Institute  of  Technology,  "  Results  of  the  Census  "  (a  series  of 
articles);  W.  H.  Mallock,  of  England,  "The  Federation  of 
Labour  ;**  Thomas  G.  Shearman,  of  New  York,  "  The  Coming 
Billionaire  ;  "  Prof.  WilUam  T.  Harris.  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  "Tolstoi's  Views  and  Mode. a  Civilisation;" 
\; .  S.  Lilly, of  England,  "  Shibboleths  of  the  Times  "  (a  series 
of  articles) ;  Edmund  Gosse,  of  England,  "  The  Future  of 
Poetry;**  Gaston  Tissandicr,  of  France,  "  Dingeable  Bal- 
loons ;"  Capt.  Abney,  of  the  British  Army,  "  Colour  Photo- 
graphy; **  Philip  Gilbert  Haraerton,  of  France,  "French 
Home  Life;"  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  Momerie,  of  England,  "The 
Drift  of  Religious  Thought  in  Great  Britain ; "  Edmund  Yates, 
of  England,  "The  Development  of  .lournaUsm;"  Henry 
Labouchere,  of  England,  "Uses  of  Royalty;"  Mrs.  E.  Lynn 
Linton,  of  England,  "Recent  Discussions  of  Matrimony;  ^ 
Rev.  Dr.  WilUam  Barry,  of  England,  "  Rinp-^  and  Trusts ; 
W.  A.  P.  Martin,  Pres'ideat  Imperual  Tung  Wen  College, 
China,  *♦  Chinese  Opinion  of  other  Nations." 
From  this  list  it  is  apparent  that  the  Fomm  does  not 
intend  to  be  thrust  out  from  the  ranks  of  the  most 
important  reviews  in  the  world. 

A  SCIENCE  ANTHTvOrOLOGY. 

The  article  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell  on  **The 
Humanities  "  has  more  of  the  jargon  than  of  the  lucidity 
K)f  science,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  summaiy  of 
his  paper,  which  he  mercifully  supplies  for  the  benefit  of 
the  reader  ; — 

In  the  foregoing  exposition  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
emphasise  the  following  particulars : 

I.  Anthropologic  activities  spring  from  biotic  activities, 
^nd  are  exhibited  by  brute  kind  as  well  as  by  mankind ;  but 
these  activities,  when  highly  developed,  as  in  civihsation, 
-differ  in  such  a  degree  that  a  complete  transformation  is 
wrought. 

II.  When  these  activities  are  thus  transformed,  they  can  be 
-classified  to  exhibit  their  genesis,  as  follows :— 1.  Technology, 
or  the  science  of  the  arts  of  life,  which  is-  the  basis  of  social 
transformation.  2.  Psychology,  or  the  science  of  the  soul. 
The  psychic  activities  may  be  classed  as  emotive,  intellective, 
and  conative.  In  intellectual  life  the  following  arts  are 
evolved :  a,  the  arts  of  language ;  ft,  the  arts  of  amusement; 

•  r,  the  arts  of  decoration;  d,  the  fine  arts.    3.  Sociology, 

•  or  the  science  of  institutions :  classed  as  a,  operative  insti- 
tutions ;  b,  regulative  institutions.  In  s^ocial  life  three  classes 
of  arts  are  developed :  a,  of  government;  ft,  of  diplomacy; 

-  c,  of  war.  4.  Philosophy,  or  the  science  of  opinions.  Philo- 
sophies may  be  classed  as  mythologic,  metaphysic,  and 
scientific.  Out  of  philosophic  life  are  evolved  the  following 
arts :  a,  the  arts  of  education  ;  b,  the  arts  of  investigation  ; 
c,  the  arts  of  religion. 

III.  The  progress  of  mankind,  or  human  evolution,  differs 
from  animal  evolution,  in  that  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence  is  largely  repealed  in  its 

.  effect  upon  man,  and  is  superseded  by  the  laws  of  culture, 

-  which  depend  on  human  endeavour. 


PITY,  GENUINE  AND  SPUEIOUS. 

Miss  Cobbe  preaches  a  sermon  of  the  dangers  of  the 
misapplication  of  pity.  She  thinks  there  is  a  general 
relaxation  of  the  moral  fibre  which  results  in  a  demora- 
lised good-nature  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  is 
observable  m  the  morphine  maniac.  This  pity  she 
classifies  as  a  vice,  the  mere  outcome  of  the  demoralised 
cond  '  on  of  the  mind  and  will.  But  there  is  another 
sort  pity,  real  pity,  which  is  not  only  a  virtuous 
sentiment,  but  that  sentiment  without  which  no 
social  virtue  of  beneficence  can  be  rightly  carried  out. 
The  power  to  feel  pity  is  one  which  we  must  carefully 
cherish  uidess  we  desire  our  hearts  to  become  ossified. 
But  when  we  become  pacliydcrmatous  by  the  extinction 
of  the  sense  of  pity  we  lose  simultaneously  all  the  social 
joys  of  life. 

THE  CHINESE  BUGBEAR. 

President  Martin  supplies  an  emijhatic  negative  to  the 
question,  **Doe8  China  Menace  the  World?"  Her 
traditions,  he  maintains,  are  all  against  war  and  in  favour 
of  peace.  As  for  her  industrial  comi)etition  with  other 
nations,  he  says  the  utmost  that  can  be  looked  for  is  that 
China  may  make  herself  independent  of  foreign  supplies  ; 
even  that  is  improbable.  Cliina  discourages  the  emigra- 
tion of  her  children,  and  it  will  take  a  hundred  years 
before  her  empty  territories  are  filled  up ;  and  as 
for  the  Chinese  swamping  America,  she  has  only 
sent  60,000  across  the  Pacific  in  forty  years.  What  need 
is  there  to  ask  for  prohibitoiy  legislation  that  tramples  on 
the  faith  of  treaties  and  wounds  the  dignity  of  a  friendly 
power  ?  " 

Commant.er  r>arber  writes  a  brief  paper  on  "Armour  for 
Warships,"  which  is  somewhat  gazetteerish  and  historical. 
There  is  not  much  that  is  new  in  it  beyond  the  expression 
of  his  belief  that  nickel  steel  plates  will  be  made  hard 
enough  to  break  any  projectile  that  is  manufactured  at 
present.  Witli  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  nickel  the  pkte 
possesses  greater  tenacity,  can  be  made  harder,  and  does 
not  crack. 

GHOSTS  I  HAVE  SEEN.    BY  MR.  ANDREW  LANG. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  tells  us,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Notes 
of  Ghosts,"  that  he  has  only  seen  two,  which  is  not  a  bad 
allowance.  **The  first  was  the  wraith  of  a  scholar,  at  that 
moment  eitbcr  dead  or  dying,  far  from  Oriel  Lane  in 
Oxford,  where  I  encountered  his  appeanmce.  The 
second,  fortunately,  appeared  without  any  such  cause, 
and  for  no  motive  whatever.  If  the  first  was  a  ghost, 
what  was  the  second  ?  And  if  the  second  was  an  hallucina- 
tion, can  one  call  the  first  anything  more  significant  ?" 

A  better  ghost  story  than  either  of  these  he  tells  at 
second  hand  as  follows  : — 

The  lady  of  the  manor  house  in  an  old  English  village  was 
driving  through  the  village  one  day  (she  told  me  the  tale), 
when,  through  the  open  door  of  one  of  the  houses,  five  or 
six  children  rushed  in  the  utmost  panic,  and  one  of  them  fell 
down  in  a  fit  before  the  horses.  This  was  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  on  a  sunny  August  day.  The  lady  stopi^ed, 
attended  to  the  child,  and  asked  the  others  what  ailed 
them.  They  sakl  they  had  been  at  play  on  the  staircase,  when 
they  were  terrified  by  "  a  dreadful  woman,"  who  suddenly 
appeared  among  them.  And  why  was  the  woman  dreadful  f 
The  children  could  say  only  that  she  was  dressed  in  a  long 
woollen  robe,  and  had  her  brow  and  chin  bound  up  with  white 
linen.  In  fact,  she  was  a  walking  corpse,  come  back  from  the 
days  when  the  law  compelled  us  to  be  buried  in  woollen,  for 
the  better  encouragement  of  the  wool  trade.  This  wandering 
old  death,  seen  in  the  sunlight  by  children,  has  always 
appealed  to  me  as  a  very  good  example  of  ghosts  and  of  their 
vague,  unaccountable  ways.  For  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the 
children  knew  anything  of  the  obsolete  law  or  of  the  ancient 
English  mortuary  fashions. 
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THE  MAXIMUM  SPEED  OF  RAILWAY  TRAINS. 

Prof.  Thurston,  who  writes  more  lucidly  on  subjects 
connected  with  engineering  than  almost  any  man  living, 
discusses  the  question  of  speed  in  railway  travel.  He 
points  out  that  the  speed  of  the  flying  train  is  double 
that  of  the  fastest  horse,  and  rivals  that  of  the  swiftest 
birds.  The  power  of  its  engine  is  not  far  from  that  of  a 
thousand  horses.  A  modern  train  in  America  is  a  peri- 
patetic palace ;  it  costs  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  pounds 
to  build. 

It  includes  bath  rooms,  sleeping  rooms,  restaurants,  and 
reception  rooms ;  and  supplies  ladies'  maids,  stenographers, 
typewriting  arianuenses,  and  barbers^ 

It  makes  forty  miles  between  stations,  running  hour 
after  hour  without  stopping,  that  is  to  say  it  goes  sixty 
feet  a  second,  which  is  tne  rate  which  would  be  attained 
if  you  fell  from  the  top  of  a  five-storied  house.  There  is 
as  much  railway  in  the  United  States  as  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  have  spent  2,000  million  pounds 
sterling  in  building  150,000  miles  of  railway,  on  which  a 
million  persons  are  employed.  To  get  killed  on  an 
average  a  man  must  travel  50  million  miles.  He  does  not 
think  that  any  serious  engineering  difficulty  stands  in  the 
way  of  attaining  a  speed  of  100  miles  an  hour,  but  it 
would  cost  more  than  people  are  at  present  willing  to  pay. 
Two  hundred  miles  an  hour  is,  however,  not  practical ;  the 
head  resistance  would  not  be  far  from  ten  tons,  and  the 
engine  would  require  to  be  of  10,000  horse  power.  If, 
therefore,  we  have  to  run  at  200  miles  an  hour,  steam  will 
have  to  be  discontinued  for  electric  traction,  the  only 
method  yet  discovered  of  making  the  horse  do  his  work 
witliout  taxing  us  for  his  own  carriage. 

Heat,  light,  and  electricity  will  then  conspire  in  that 
coming  revolution  which  shall  combine  for  us  the  speed  of 
the  bird,  the  comforts  of  home,  and  the  safety  of  the 
dwelling. 

^  CITY  GROWTH  AND  PARTY  POLITICS. 

The  only  other  article  in  the  review  is  Mr.  Springer  s 
short  paper  on  **City  Groif^'th  and  Party  Politics." 
When  half  of  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  has  gone  to  the  towns  of  more  than  8,000 
inhabitants,  or  "  cities  "  as  he  calls  them,  the  increase 
of  the  rural  population  has  been  only  8  per  cent.,  while 
the  increase  of  the  urban  has  been  57  per  cent.  Tlie 
majority  in  large  cities  ave  democmtic,  and  the  readjust- 
ment of  seats  to  population  under  the  new  census  law 
will  give  the  democrats  a  better  position  in  future  con- 
gresses and  State  legislatures  ;  this,  again,  will  give  them 
an  increased  representation  in  the  Senate.  The  decay  of 
the  rural  interest  will,  Mr.  Springer  thinks,  open  the 
eyes  of  the  farmers  to  the  fact  that  protection  is  ruining 
them. 


THE  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCHERS. 

The  Pioceedinfjs  of  th^  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
for  December  is  notable  for  containing  a  record  of  a 
remarkable  series  of  observations  of  the  phenomena  of 
Trance  conducted  by  Mr.  F.  VV.  H.  Myres,  Prof.  O.  J. 
Lodge,  Walter  Leaf,  and  Prof.  W.  James.  The  .trance 
medium  was  a  Mrs.  Piper,  who  all  the  researchers 
declared  to  be  undoubtedly  honest,  even  to  the  verge  of 
a  little  stupidity.  When  she  went  into  a  trance  state, 
she  went  into  possession  of  another  personality  who  was 
called  Dr.  Phinuit,  whose  knowledge  of  minute  details  of 
family  history  of  the  observers  was  very  extraordinary. 


Index  and  Title  Page.— Readers  and  subscribers  can 
aow  obtain  the  Index  to  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Re\'1EW 
OF  Kkviews  (July-December)  upon  sending  postage  stamps. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Review  for  December  is  rather 
solid,  but  there  are  some  good  articles  in  it  to  those  who 
are  capable  of  serious  reading. 

THB  SECRET  OF  THE  KEPUBLICAN  DEFEAT. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Carlisle,  senator  for  Kentucl^,  discusses  the- 
causes  which  brought  about  the  crushing  Republican 
defeat  at  the  November  elections.  His  conclusion  is* 
summed  up  in  the  following  paragraph 

Of  course,  when  many  questions  are  before  the  people  for 
consideration  at  the  same  time,  it  is  diilicalt  to  say  what 
effect  any  particular  one  has  upon  the  result  of  their  vote ;. 
but  the  character  of  the  discussions  during  the  late  contest, 
and  the  manifestation  of  public  interest  in  the  subjects  pre- 
sented, justify  the  conclusion  that  the  Tariff  Act  and  the 
bounty  and  subsidy  measures,  which  together  constitute  a. 
single  system  of  policy,  would  have  defeated  the  Republican 
party  if  all  other  matters  of  controversy  had  been  eliminated. 
Aside,  however,  from  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  particular 
leasure,  it  was  the  general  judgment  of  the  country  that 
the  policy  of  the  dominant  party,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  too> 
radical,  and  the  spirit  of  its  leaders  in  Congress  too  illiberal 
and  intolerant,  and  that,  if  continued  in  power,  it  would 
ultimately  go  to  such  extremes  as  to  seriously  endanger  th& 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

ME.  SWINBURNE  ON  VICrrOB  HUGO. 

"  Victor  Hugo  en  Voyage  "  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Swin* 
bume's  article  describing  his  epistolary  journal  about 
his  excursion  among  the  Alps  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 
As  usual  Mr.  Swinburne  is  m  ecstacies  over  the  genius  of 
his  master,  but  for  once  he  discovers  a  blot  on  the  sun, 
and  the  following  passage  describes  his  disgust  at  Victor 
Hugo*s  refusal  to  ao  justice  to  Marseille : — 

But  I  want  words  to  say  how  grievously  I  am  disappointed 
by  this  cruel  and  libellous  description  of  a  citv  where  the 
sea  and  the  sun  would  seem  to  have  united  their  beauties  an*d 
their  forces  in  an  attempt— I  do  not  say  a  successful  attempt 
— to  rival  the  triumphant  and  incomparable  charm  of  Venice : 
"  Marseille  est  un  amas  de  maisons  sous  un  beau  ciel,  viol^ 
tout."  Can  the  writer  of  this  sentence  have  ever  walked  up* 
and  down  the  Cannebidre?  The  glory  of  colour,  the 
splendour  of  sunshine,  the  fantastic  charm  of  the  stalls  and 
shops  opening  on  the  rim  of  the  radiant  water,  the  wonderful 
multiplicity  of  many-coloured  odds  and  ends  basking  and 
burning  in  the  lazv  but  imperious  light,  the  infinite  interest 
and  amusement  excited  and  supplied  by  a  stroll  along  that 
most  enchanting  of  seaside  streets,  could  only  have  been 
done  into  words  by  Victor  Hugo ;  and  all  he  has  to  say  of  it 
all  is  this. 

THE  AMERICAN  CENSUS. 

Mr.  Robert  Porter  defends  the  census  which  he  has 
ust  taken  from  the  absurd  accusation  of  being  a  partisan 
enumeration.  He  enters  into  an  elaborate  statistical 
proof  of  the  fact  that — 

The  enumeration  of  the  people  has  been  fairly  and 
thoroughly  prosecuted  by  competent  officers,  and  the  results 
will  stand  any  reasonable  statistical  tests  that  may  be  applied. 
Any  attacks  made  for  political  purposes  or  inspired  by 
municipalities  convicted  by  the  Census  Office  of  padding  will 
fall  to  the  grounr* 

He  predicts  that  the  eleventh  census,  when  completed^ 
will  stand  untouched  bv  any  similar  pubUcation  of  any 
Government  in  the  world.  J£  the  United  States  had  aa 
many  enumerators  in  proportion  to  area  as  the  United 
Kingdom,  they  would  require  400,000  enumerators  instead 
of  42,000.  In  the  United  Kingdom  we  have  65,000 
enumerators  with  4,000  supervisors,  each  of  whom  receive 
for  a  week's  work  about  thuty  shillings. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  WARFARE. 

Captain  Zalinski,  the  inventor  of  the  Zalinski  gun,  dis- 
cusses the  interesting  question  as  to  what  will  he  the 
changes  made  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  new  explosives  and 
the  changes  in  warfare.  He  gives  the  first  place  to  the 
condition  of  sanitation.  During  the  Civil  War  186,000 
of  the  Northern  soldiers  died  of  disease,  only  96,000  died 
from  wounds  received  in  battle.  Disease  will  be  probably 
less  fatal,  which  will  make  up  for  the  increased 
deadliness  of  weapons.  Automatic  rifles  are  now 
made  to  fire  seven  rounds  a  second,  and  the  small 
bored  rifle  enables  soldiers  to  carry  70  per 
cent,  more  ammunition  that  heretofore.  The  increased 
deadliness,  long  range,  and  greater  accuracy  in  fire 
rendered  possible  by  the  use  of  range-finders,  will 
necessitate  greater  use  of  trenches  and  splinter-proof 
shelters.  Non-commissioned  officers  will  have  to  be 
more  carefully  selected,  and  soldiers  will  have  to  be  more 
rigorously  shot  if  they  run  away  than  in  any  previous 
period  in  the  history  of  warfare.  Captain  Zalinski 
thinks  that  the  lance  and  sabre  are  both  useless  encum- 
brances to  cavalry  ;  he  would  have  them  rely  solely  upon 
their  revolvers.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  will  eaable 
a  much  larger  number  of  guns  to  be  Simultaneously 
brought  into  action,  and  mortars  will  once  more  come 
into  use  in  order  to  shell  troops  within  the  shelter 
trenches. 

Photography  is  to  play  an  important  part  among  the 
auxiliaries  of  war.  Reports  of  reconnoissances  will  present 
to  the  eye  of  the  commander  the  very  scenes  of  different 
parts  of  a  proposed  field  of  operation,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
judge  at  a  glance  that  which  would  have  taken  some  time 
to  grasp  if  Umited  to  the  ordinary  field  notes  of  military 
reconnoissance. 

MAIDENS  AND  MATRONS  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  the  author  of  "Anglomaniacs," 
writes  agossipy  society  article  concerning  the  gradual  deposi- 
tion of  the  American  unmarried  girl  from  her  pride  of  place, 
she  is  no  longer  to  reign  supreme  in  the  New  World ; 
as  in  the  Old  the  young  married  woman  is  coming  to  the 
front.  . 

Unless  all  signs  fail,  the  movement  is  in  full  swing  that 
will  restore  suppressed  parents,  console  flouted  matrons  for 
long  desuetude,  and,  it  may  be,  even  establish  a  bench  of 
dowagers  as  a  background  for  every  provincial  gathering. 
Whether  a  dance,  horse  show,  or  opera,  the  woman  most 
conspicuously  followed  and  f^ted  by  the  other  sex  is,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  marriage-bonds. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Lord  Lome^s  paper  on  "  The  Partition  of  Africa "  is 
somewhat  disappointing ;  it  is  a  mere  cursory  review  of 
recent  events.  Mi.  Erastus  Wiman,  in  a  paper  of  three 
pages  on  "  Over-Production  in  Securities,''  maintain^  that 
the  evil  of  the  time  is  the  excessive  output  of  securities  on 
the  one  hand,  representing  an  enormous  outlay  of  money 
on  the  other.  In  six  years  London  created  companies 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  200  milUons  sterling,  which 
is  20  per  cent,  larger  sum  than  the  total  amount  of  war 
debt  created  by  the  United  States.  Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly 
quotes  indisputable  facts  in  support  of  his  theory  that 
Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare,  and  that  the  plays  are 
an  imparalleled  mosaic,  every  word  of  which  was 
counted  and  adiusted  over  and  over  aeain  to  meet 
the  mathematical  exigences  of  the  marv^ous  internal 
narration. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.— Lord  Braboume,  writing  on 
the  "Pamell  ImbrogUo,"  thus  alludes  to  the  O'Shea 
divorce  case : — 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  a  bad  case  in  a  bad 
class  of  cases,  inasmuch  as  it  showed  an  abuse  of  friendship, 
an  habitual  depravity,  and  an  elaborated  system  of  deceit, 
which  are  happily  of  rare  occurrence  even  in  such  cases. 

Beyond  this  expression  of  opinion,  there  is  not  much 
that  is  worthy  of  remark.  Lord  Braboume  discoursing 
on  political  matters  is  not  an  edifying  object. 

There  is  a  very  good  article,  one  of  the  best  critical 
articles  in  the  magazine,  entitled  *^  The  Old  Saloon,"  which 
gives  an  account  of  several  works  of  recent  German 
fiction. 

Lady  Martin,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  Lord  Tennyson, 
discusses  the  character  of  "  Hermione  "  in  "  Winter's 
Tales.''  "  And  in  what  other  play  or  story,"  she  asks, 
"  can  we  find  three  such  exmiisite  types  of  womanhood — 
the  Mother,  Maiden,  and  JFriend— as  can  be  found  in 
•Winter's  Tales'?" 

The  following  reminiscences  of  her  stage  life,  when  she 
first  acted  Hermione  with  Mr.  Macretuly  as  Leontes, 
is  very  interesting.  Speaking  of  the  moment  when 
Hermione  returns  to  life— 

Oh,  can  I  ever  forget  Mr.  Macready  at  this  point !  At  first 
he  stood  speechless,  as  if  turned  to  stone  ;  his  face  with  an 
awe-struck  look  upon  it.  CJould  this,  the  very  counterpart  of 
his  queen,  be  a  wondrous  piece  of  mechanism  ?  Could  art  so 
mock  the  life  ?  He  liad  seen  her  laid  out  as  dead,  the 
funeral  obsequies  performed  over  her,  with  her  dear  son 
beside  her.  Thus  absorbed  in  wonder,  he  remained  until 
Paulina  said,  **Nay,  present  your  hand."  Tremblingly  he 
advanced,  and  touched  gently  the  hand  held  out  to  him. 
Then,  what  a  cry  came  with,  *♦  Oh,  she's  warm ! "  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  Mr.  Macready  at  this  point.  He  was 
Leontes'  self  I  His  passionate  joy  at  finding  Hermione  really 
alive  seemed  beyond  control.  Now  he  was  prostrate  at  her 
feet,  then  enfolding  her  in  his  arms.  I  had  a  slight 
veil  or  covering  over  my  head  and  neck,  supposed 
to  make  the  statue  look  older.  This  fell  off  in  an 
instant.  The  hair,  which  came  unbound,  and  fell  on  my 
shoulders,  was  reverently  kissed  and  caressed.  The  whole 
change  was  so  sudden,  so  overwhelming,  that  1  suppose  I 
cried  out  hysterically,  for  he  whispered  to  me,  "  Don't  be 
frightened,  my  child  I  don't  be  frightened!  Control  your- 
self 1  '*  All  this  went  on  during  a  tumult  of  applause  that 
sounded  like  a  storm  of  hail.  But  prepan  d  I  was  not,  and 
could  not  be,  for  such  a  display  of  uncontrollable  rapture.  I 
have  tried  to  give  some  idea  of  it,  but  no  w^ords  of  mine 
could  do  it  justice.  It  was  the  finest  burst  of  passionate 
speechless  emotion  I  ever  saw,  or  could  have  conceived.  My 
feelings  being  already  severely  strained,  I  naturally  lost 
something  of  my  self-command,  and  as  Perdita  and  Florizel 
knelt  at  my  feet  I  looked,  as  the  gifted  Samh  Adams  after- 
wards told  me,  "  like  Niobe,  all  tears." 

In  the  Century,  the  article  on  "  Sensations  "  is  the  first 
instalment  of  the  long-expected  "  Memoirs  of  Prince 
Talleyrand  "—long  expected,  perhaps,  but  a  swift  and 
sharp  disappointment  will  await  all  those  who  turn  to 
these  pages  with  any  expectation  that  Talleyrand  will 
tell  them  anything  they  may  care  to  know.  Mr.  White- 
hall Held  in  his  prefatory  article  warns  us  that  the 
memoirs  are  certain  to  be  very  little  better  than  t^^pograph 
whitewash.    Mr.  Reid  says  ;— 

They  are  sure  to  leave  a  better  impression  as  to  the 
character  and  work  of  Talleyrand  himself.  One  of  his 
critics,  Sainte-Beuve,  judiciously  says,  "I  am  persuaded 
tiiat  everything  to  be  found  in  the  letters  and  other  vmtings 
of  Talleyrand  will  give  one  a  more  favourable  idea  of  him. 
People  of  genius  like  his  never  put  the  worst  of  their 
thoughts  or  of  their  lives  on  paper."    His  relation  to  the 
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mnrder  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  and  his  treachery  at  one 
period  or  another  of  his  service  to  almost  everjr 
master  he  ever  served,  are  all  likely  to  appear  in 
a  new  and  more  favourable  aspect.  He  will  shed  a  new 
light  on  the  career  of  Napoleon,  and  on  the  secret  motives 
which  controlled  the  Emperor  at  critical  moments.  He  may 
disclose  his  real  opinions  of  the  religion  he  preached  in  his 
youth,  and  he  will  certainly  disclose  his  real  opinions  about 
the  monarchy  which  he  helped  to  overturn  and  to  re-estjib- 
lish.  But  he  will  make  no  attempt  to  explain  away  his 
unfortunate  relations  to  America,  on  both  sides  of  the  water, 
and  there  is  no  sign  that  he  will  make  the  slightest  reference 
to  his  constant  acceptance  of  bribes. 

A  much  more  important  article  than  "  Tallcyi*amVs 
Memoirs,"  from  which  there  is  next  to  nothing  worth 
quoting,  and  which,  therefore,  I  leave  alone,  is  the  first 
article  in  TopicS  of  the  Time,  "How  to  develop  Ameri- 
can sentiment  amon^  Immigrants."  The  rest  of  tho 
raaorazine  is  devoted  to  a  travel  paper,  describing 
a  vLsit  to  Tibet,  and  a  readable  but  terrible  account 
of  the  Irish  Famine,  by  Octave  Thanet.  **  The  Relations 
of  Mongol  Rough  Riders,"  will  find  many  readers,  while 
those  who  like  out-of-the-way  subjects  will  turn  to  Mr. 
Krehbeii's  paper  on  "  Chinese  Music." 

Groombridge^s  Magazine  is  a  title  of  a  new  illustrated 
Bixi)enny,  which  is  brought  out  by  Groom  bridge  and 
Hons,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Sniedley  Yates.  The  editor 
modestly  hopes  that  he  may  command  a  circulation  from 
those  who  have  leisure  to  devote  to  an  easy  cultivation  of 
tho  intellectual  faculties.    He  says  :  — 

The  world  is  beginning  to  awake  to  appreciation  of  occa- 
sional leisure— leisure  not  such  as  that  of  the  pagan  gods, 
who  "  lie  beside  their  nectar  in  gross  and  sensual  enjoy- 
ment ;  not  the  Mef  of  the  Oriental,  nor  the  dull  repletion  of 
the  savage,  but  a  time  for  the  easy  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties.  To  those  who,  while  loving  literature,  will 
remember  that  even  Apollo's  bowstring  is  sometimes  slackened, 
we  address  ourselves,  and  ask  for  a  tentative  reception. 

There  is  a  brief  Character  Sketch  by  the  Editor  of 
Miss  Florence  Warden,  the  wife  of  Mr.  James,  an  actor, 
who  has  managed  theatres,  and  written  novels  in  tho 
Familii  Herald,  The  WorU,  and  The  People.  A  New 
Btory  written  by  this  ** popular  writer,"  **Red  Jack,"  is 
be^'Hi  in  the  first  number. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  appears  with  a  disquisition  on 

Manners,  good  and  bad."  Mr.  W.  B.  Maxwell 
describes  the  manners  and  customs  of  **  Magazine 
Ghosts."  Mr.  Manville  Fcnn  begins  another  serial 
under  the  title  of  ** Wounded."  Among  the  other 
articles,  I  notice  a  gossipy  fjishion  article,  with  occasional 
puflfs  of  West  End  tradesmen,  entitled  **  Chiffons." 

From  the  list  of  contents,  which  also  mcludes  Sports 
and  Pastimes,"  Hints  on  Gardening,"  and  "Games, 
New  and  Old,"  it  would  appear  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellectual  faculty  will  be  very  easy  indeed. 

In  Harper*S  Magazine  there  are  two  articles  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest — one  is  Dudley  Warner*s  account 
of  South  CaUfomia,  in  which  he  thus  foreshadows  the 
future  of  that  region : — 

The  picture  I  sec  is  of  a  land  of  small  farms  and  gardens, 
highly  cultivated,  in  all  the  valleys  and  on  the  footnills,  a 
land  therefore  of  luxuriance  and  great  productiveness  and 
agreeable  homes.  I  see  everywhere  the  gardens,  the  vine- 
yards, the  orchards,  with  the  various  greens  of  the  olive,  the 
fig,  and  the  orange.  It  is  always  picturesque,  because  the 
country  is  broken  and  even  rugged;  it  is  always  interesting, 
because  of  the  contrast  with  the  mountains  and  the  desert ; 
it  has  the  colour  that  makes  southern  Italy  so  poetic.  It 
is  the  fairest  field  for  the  experiment  of  a  contented  com- 
manity  without  any  poverty  and  without  excessive  wealth. 


The  "  Impressions  of  Peru  will  be  studied  with  advan- 
tage by  all  those  who  are  holders  of  Peruvian  bonds.  It  is^ 
written  by  Mr.  Theodore  Child,  an  impartial  and  dis- 
interested observer,  who  records  what  he  saw  in  a  recent 
visit  to  the  country,  which  will  never  be  regenerated  until 
it  comes  into  the  hands  of  English  or  Americans.  Mr. 
Child  says  that  the  Chilians  left  Peru  in  a  terrible  state 
of  material  and  financial  desolation.  Although  the  moun- 
tains of  Peru  are  full  of  silver,  gold,  and  other  preciou* 
metals,  there  is  not  a  native  coin  in  the  country.  The 
Chinese  are  intermarrying  with  the  lower  Peruvian 
women.  Mr.  Child  discusses  at  some  length  the  prospects- 
of  the  Peruvian  bondholders.  He  thinks  their  contract 
can  hardly  be  carried  out.  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  Peru  is  the  Peruvians,  the  only  territory 
that  is  not  already  occupied  is  the  Amazonian  back 
country  which  is  most  inaccessible.  The  only  way  of 
cultivating  the  land  would  be  for  armies  of  thousands  of 
colonists  working  simultaneously  and  ooUectivelv.  A 
railway  would  have  to  be  made,  and  in  order  to  make  the- 
contract  practicable  the  bondholders  should  undertake  to- 
ac' minister  Peru  and  relieve  it  of  the  farcical  government- 
which  it  enjoys  under  the  name  of  a  republic.  Peru  i& 
marvellously  rich  in  mineral  deposits. 

The  field  for  mining  industry  in  Peru  is  immense,  and  not 
so  encumbered  with  prior  claims  and  occupants  as  it  is  in 
Chili,  but  the  difficulties  of  transport  are  numerous.  Never- 
theless there  are  both  English  and  American  engineers  and 
capitalists  who  are  gradually  working  up  fine  businesses  in 
the  mountains,  introducing  improved  machinery,  and  con- 
quering obstacles  of  all  kinds  with  genuine  Anglo-Saxon 
pertinacity.  On  the  ether  hand,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances already  briefly  set  forth,  and  awaiting  the  grand  and 
ardently  desired  opening  up  of  the  country,  there  are  perhaps 
piore  facilities  and  surer  results  in  the  immediate  future  to- 
be  obtained  in  Bolivia,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Andes- 
in  the  Argentine  provinces  of  liioja  and  San  Juan. 

In  Longrinan*S  Magazine  orchid  lovers  will  find  nuicli 
to  please  them  in  Frederic  Boyle's  paper  on  Hot^ 
Orchids.  The  Rev.  Canon  Ch'erton  contributes  a  paper  on 
LincolnHhirc  ;  but  the  most  interesting  article  in  the 
magazhie  is  the  account  of  **  The  *  Donna '  in  1890."  The 

Donna  "  is  a  food  dep6fc,  maintained  by  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  readers  of  LowjmaiCs  Magazine,  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  food  at  half-cost  to  men  out  of  work  in 
the  East  End  of  London.  The  author  of  "Cliarles. 
Lowder"  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  the  work  that  is- 
being  done  at  42a,  Dock  Street,  London,  E.C.  There  is- 
a  sister  in  charge  who  will  be  very  glad  to  receive 

Sarcels  of  cast-off  clothing  and  books.  There  is  also  a. 
fight  Refuge  in  connection  with  the  **  Donna."  The- 
total  income  for  last  year  was  close  upon  £600.  It  is  ani 
excellent  and  deserving  charity,  and  worthy  of  general 
support. 

The  Monthly  Packet.— The  new  series  of  Miss  Yonge  » 
magazine  commences  with  the  new  year.  While  the- 
essential  features  of  the  Monthly  Packet,  as  a  magazine- 
intended  for  girls  and  ladies  who  are  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  remain  unchanged,  the  scope  of  the 
new  series  will  be  widened,  greater  variety  introduced  in 
the  contents,  and  the  type  and  general  appearance 
improved.  The  serial  stories  for  the  year  will  be  written 
by  C.  M.  Yonge,  the  author  of  "  Ateher  du  Lys,"  anci 
Helen  Shipton.  Papers  on  "  Employments  for  Women  ^  by^ 
persons  writing  with  authority;  on  the  "Greek  Fore- 
runners of  Chnst,"  by  Rev.  P.  Lilly;  and  Miss  Yonge's. 
"  Cameos  from  English  History,"  wiU  be  regular  features^ 
Some  letters  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  may  also  be  menUoned. 
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In  the  Month,  Mr.  Michael  Maher  devotes  the  first 
twenty  pages  of  the  maeazine  to  the  first  part  of  a  review  of 
Mr.  Bellamy's  **  Looking  Backward.  Mr.  Maher 
considers  the  capital  defect  of  the  new  commonwealth  is 
the  ahsence  of  sufficient  stimulus.  ^  His  point  of  view  is 
that  for  conclusive  experiments  in  Socialism^  we  must 
look  at  the  voluntary  communism  of  the  religious  orders. 
The  Rev.  Herbert  Thurston  contributes  a  carefully 
written  article  describing  the  work  of  the  Bollandists  and 
its  latest  developments.  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  reviews 
Canon  Moore's  essay  on  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  God, 
which  was  published  early  last  year  in  **Lux  Mundi." 
The  review  is  to  be  continued  next  month.  The  Rev. 
J.  H.  Wynne,  in  the  second  part  of  his  paper  on 
''Carmelite  Saints,"  brings  the  story  of  St.  Theresa's 
life  to  a  close. 

There  is  a  brief  article  condemning  Dr.  Barnard  o,  and 
a  little  poem  by  May  Probyn  on  the  **  Miracle  of  Mercy," 
which  is  asserted  to  be  founded  on  fact. 

]furray*S  Masrazine.  —  Mr.  Edwin  Waugh  reviews 
acutely  but  appreciatively  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris. 
He  says : — 

Bat  as  the  poet  of  the  religion  of  onr  fathers,  protesting 
against  the  attacks  launched  on  the  old  hopes  and  creeds  by 
the  younger  sons  of  the  household,  he  has  spoken,  and 
spoken  not  in  vain.  For  above  all  things  he  is  full  of  that 
sincerity  which  Carlyle  considered  indispensable  to  tme 
greatness.  The  very  determination  with  which  he  forces  his 
thought  upon  us  is  only  another  phase  of  his  own  belief  in 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  he  comes  to  preach.  And  much  may 
surely  be  forgiven  the  man  who  is  genuinely  sincere. 

The  New  England  Magrazine  is  making  its  way 
steadily  to  the  front,  and  its  prospectus  for  1891  promises 
a  great  variety  of  new  features.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  one,  which  shows  that  the  New  England 
MagaxinB  will  endeavour  to  be  first  in  the  field  in  making 
ca(>ital  out  of  the  great  World's  Universal  Exhibition, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Chicago  in  two  years'  time. 

Chicago,  in  which  city  there  is  now  felt  throughout  the 
country  and  the  world,  as  the  seat  of  the  coming  great 
World's  Fair,  an  interest  so  peculiar,  will  be  the  subject  of  an 
entire  series  of  articles  in  the  New  Bngla/nd  Magazine^  many 
of  them  fully  illustrated,  in  which  the  history  and  the 
present  life  of  the  city,  its  business  interests  and  its  intel- 
lectual interests,  will  have  completer  treatment,  we  believe, 
than  has  ever  yet  been  accorded  by  any  magazine.  The 
Park  System  of  Chicago,  the  Commerce  of  Chicago,  Chicago 
Beef,  Literary  Chicago,  the  Chicago  New  England  Society, 
and  Chicago  Architecture,  are  among  the  subjects  which 
will  be  treated.  The  opening  article  of  the  series  will  be  by 
Edward  G.  Mason,  president  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  on  **  Early  Visitors  to  Chicago." 

Onward  and  Upward. — I  have  this  month  to  welcome 
Lady  Aberdeen  to  the  number  of  magazine  editors. 
Her  new  monthly  is  one  of  the  best  penny  magazines 
which  reach  me.  Onward  and  Upward  has  grown 
out  of  the  Haddo  House  Association,  the  value  of  which 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  card  of  member- 
ship : — 

I  DBSIBE  TO  AIM  AT  KEEPING  THE  BULE3  ON  THIS  CABD. 

1.  To  begin  and  end  each  day  with  prayer. 

2.  To  endeavour  to  lead  a  life  of  temperance,  truthfulness, 
*  and  purity. 

3.  To  guard  my  tongue  from  all  scandalous  and  improper 
conversation. 

4.  If  children  are  given  me,  to  endeavour  to  bring  them 
up  for  God's  service.  To  do  all  in  my  power  to  guard  them 
from  contact  with  evil,  and  from  hearing  improper  conversa- 
tion.  To  prevent  them  from  reading  bad  books  and  papers. 

5.  To  endeavour  to  learn  all  that  will  conduce  to  keep  my 
hosband,  my  children,  and  myself  in  cleanliness,  comfort| 


and  good  health,  and  that  will  enable  me  to  nurse  them  in 
case  of  sickness. 

6.  To  remember  the  sacredness  of  marriage,  and  ever  to  try 
to  make  home  a  bright  place  for  my  husband  and  children. 

There  is  a  department  for  childien  that  is  under  the 
charge  of  Lady  Aberdeen*s  Httle  daughter,  Marjorie.  Tho 
January  number  contains  Lady  A^rdeen^s  New  Year  s 
letter  to  the  members  of  the  Haddo  House  Association. 

The  Overland  Monthly,  the  magazine  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  (yearly  subscription  four  dols.,  single  number  twenty 
cents),  announces  among  its  features  for  the  new  year  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  ^  Social  and  Ludustrial  Life  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  ; studies  of  disputed  historical  points 
in  the  history  of  the  coast,  based  upon  the  reminiscences 
of  survivors ;  personal  reminiscences  of  life  among  the 
mines  and  on  the  frontier,  preserving  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  that  life;  accounts  of  the  Lidian  warSi  customs^ 
character,  myths,  and  traditions. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly.— New  York  (yearly 
subscription  five  dols.,  single  numbers  fifty  cents) — ^be|;ins 
in  the  new  year  an  important  series  of  illustrated  articles 
on  "  The  Development  of  American  L[idustries  since  the 
Time  of  Columbus.^  Among  the  early  papers  in  this  series 
will  be  "  The  Development  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture," 
by  Edward  Atkinson ;  "  The  Lron  and  Steel  Industry,"  by 
W.  F.  Durfee;  "Woollens,"  by  8.  N.  D.  North;  and 
"Glass,"  by  Professor  C.  Hanford  Henderson.  Articles 
on  the  "Silk,  Paper,  Pottery,  Agricultural  Machinery, 
and  Ship-building  Industries are  among  those  in  active 
preparation.  A  series  of  papers  on  "Tlie  Principles  of 
Taxation,"  based  upon  a  course  of  lectures  given  by  Mr. 
Wells,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Faculty  of  Harvaxd 
University,  wiU  be  another. 

In  Scribner  there  is  an  article  on  "Modem  Fire  Ap- 
phances,"  which  should  be  read  by  each  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  London  County  Council  which  looks  > 
after  the  fire  brigades.  Their  attention  should  specially 
be  drawn  to  an  account  of  the  New  Yorker ^  a  floating 
fire-en^e,  which  is  fitted  with  such  powerful  en^es 
that  she  can  make  eighteen  to  nineteen  miles  an  hour 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  receipt  of  the  fire  alarm.  On 
arriving  at  her  destination,  the  whole  power  of  her  boilers.. 
is  turned  into  the  pumps  and  from  a  single  nozzle  a  solid 
stream  of  water  five  inches  in  diameter  is  hurled 
upon  the  fire.  If  necessary,  thirty-two  two-inch 
streams  can  be  thrown  simultaneously  ;  it  can  also 
feed  water  towers  or  swival  pipes  two  thousand  feet  in- 
land, it  therefore  controls  a  belt  nearly  half  a  mile  wide  on 
each  side  of  the  river.  The  writer  is  very  contemptuous 
of  our  London  fire-engines.  He  says: — ^"It  is  not  iin- 
interesting  to  note  that  there  are  floating  fire-engines  ii^ 
London.  They  consbt  of  Uttle  steam-pumps  placed  on 
scows  which  are  moored  at  long  intervals  along  the 
water-front.  When  an  aliurm  of  mre  comes  in  the  captain 
of  the  scow  goes  whooping  up  and  down  the  water- 
front to  get  a  tug  to  tow  him  to  the  place  from 
which  the  alarm  has  come."  His  account  oi  the  water 
towers  and  the  chemical  arrangement  by  which  they  are- 
hoisted  is  very  interesting.  There  is  an  article  upon 
"Court  Tennis/'  and  another  copiously  illustrated  article^ 
describing  the  "Festival  play  at  Rothenburg,"  which 
commemorates  every  year  at  Whitsuntide  an  incident, 
in  the  Thirt)r  Years'  War.  The  curious  thing  about 
this  festival  is  that  it  was  only  begun  in 
The  whole  of  the  historical  episodes  connected  with 
the  capture  of  the  town  by  ^Hlly  and  the  rescue  of 
its  inhabitants  by  the  portentous  wine-drinking  powers  of 
a  burgomaster  is  acted — ^not  on  the  stage,  like  the  Ober- 
ammergau  Passion  Play— but  in  thei  streets  of  the  town 
with  real  cannon,  horsemen,  and  soldis^.  j 
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THE  FREriCH  PEYIEWS. 


RE7VE  DES  DEUX  HONDES. 

The  licvm  des  Dckx  Mondcs  maintains  its  historical 
character  by  a  continuation  of  tlio  Due  de  Broglie's 
Etudes  Diplomatique 5  by  two  very  pleasantly  written 
articles  of  M.  Camiile  Rousset  on  M.  Jules  Lair*s  **Life 
of  Foucquet " — not  the  artist,  but  the  financial  secretary 
of  Louis  XIV. — and  an  article  on  the  now  ahn<  >st  thread- 
bare subject  of  the  \  outh  of  Frederick  the  Great.  M. 
Ernest  Lavisse  touches  with  a  vivid  pen  the  story  that 
*ve  all  know  so  well,  and  there  is,  unfortunately,  so 
human  an  interest  in  the  tragic  sorrows  of  Frederick 
William's  household  that  no  mitt^r  how  often  it  is  told 
it  will  find  fresh  readers  to  follow  it  with  interest.  The 
general  articles  of  the  Jtevue  offer  a  very  good  variety 
•of  subjects. 

DANTE. 

M.  Edouard  Rod  contributes  a  biography,  or  rather  an 
article,  on  the  biography  of  Dante,  which  succeeds  in 
beinij  as  fully  negative  as  the  most  enthusiastic  disciple 
of  M.  Ro  I's  school  could  desire.  The  date  of  birth  m 
1255  is  admitted  chiefly  because,  thoiigli  it  might  bo 
disputed,  the  mUter  is  unimport  mt ;  aftar  that  scarcely 
one  accepteil  tradition  is  allowed  to  piss  the  vigibwit 

.'guard.    Dante  was  not  an  infant  prodigv  of  learning  ; 
Bruaetto  Latini  was  not  his  mantor.    His  studies  as  a 
3uth  were  not  prosecuted  at  Balogna.    It  is  doubtful 

i  fi'iit  he  fought  at  Campaldino.  He  was  not  of  ancient 
lineage,  as  Boccaccio  has  it,  n^r  was  he  of  the  paople  as 
according  to  Scartazzini.  His  palitical  career  goes  through 
the  sama  proce.ss.    It  is  all  tliat  M.  Rod  can  do  to  admit 

•that  he  was  exiled  from  Florence.    And  if  Dante's  history 

•grows  so  dim  it  may  ba  imagined  that  the  history  of  those 
who  are  connected  with  him  is  no  more  assured.  His 
iove  affairs,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 

.almost  as  our  own,  are  shaken  to  the  foundation.  The 
Alpine  episode,  tke  bella  pietra,  the  Carentina,  fade  into 
the  remotely  possible ;  tha  ' '  pitiful  lady  "  is  alone  accepted, 
since  s^mo  justification  must  evidently  be  found  for  the 
reproaches  with  which  we  all  know   that  Beatrice 
-addresssd  him  in  the  Earthly  Paradise.    His  marriage 
with  Gemma  Donati  is  allowed  to  stand,  but  the  date  of 
:it  is  far  from  certain,  and  the  seven  children  in  seven 
years  are  rigidly  cut  down  to  four.     Finally,  Beatrice 
is  not  Beatrice.      M.  Rod    may  be  perfectly  right. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  much  to  agree  with  in  the  position 
lie  assumes  throughout,  that  essential  reality  remains 
though  accompanying  circumstances   may  have  been 
entirely  distorted.      Nevertheless,  the  old-fashioned 
Dante  worshipper  will  be  much  inclined  to  lay  down 
*his  article  with  a  depressing  sense  that  nothing  now 
remains  but  for  some  follower  of  M.  Rod  to  outstrip 
his  leader  s  achievement  by  proving  that  Dante  was  not 
Dante,  nor  the  immortal  Comedy  divine. 

AI^  OLD'FASmONED  PLEA. 

M.  Brunetiere'fl  plea  that  rhetoric  has,  after  all,  its 
♦living  qualities,  is  refreshingly  classical  after  this 
extremely  modem  performance.  We  get  back  to  Balzac 
— the  old  Balzac — ^and  Yaugelas.  We  are  reminded  of 
what  style  was  in  the  age  which  produced  Racine. 
Boileau  is  once  more  the  severe  divinity  of  schoolroom 


days,  and  as  one  reads  again  the  famous  definition  of 
eloquence  as  the  art  of  precision,  we  begin  to  soothe 
our  souls  with  a  sense  that  ** romantics,"  '*  realists,"  and 
**  intuitives "  are,  singly  or  together,  powerless  still  to 
change  certain  unclmnging  laws  of  hannony.  **  A  thing 
of  beauty  "  remains  no  less  for  us  than  for  our  ancestors, 
who  had  the  thought  without  Keats 's  expression  of  it,  '*  a 
joy  for  ever."  And  as  M.  Brunetiere  says,  if  there  is 
admittedly  an  art  of  singing,  why  should  there  not  be 
also  an  art  of  speaking  and  of  writing?  Should  the 
abuse  of  rhetoric  condemn  the  use  of  it  ?  The  first  rule 
M.  Brunetiere  quotes  also  from  Balzac.  * '  It  is  to  make  loo 
light  of  the  public  not  to  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  your- 
self for  intercourse  with  it,  and  a  man  who  should  appear 
in  nightcap  and  dressing-gown  on  an  occasion  of  ceremony 
would  not  be  guilty  of  greater  incivility  than  ho  who 
exposes  to  the  light  of  the  world  tilings  which  are  only 
fit  for  private  life  and  speech  with  intimate  friends  and 
s.^rvants."  To  know  how  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
good  only  for  familiar  intercourse  and  what  is  worth 
exposing  to  the  *^  light  of  the  world "  is,  according  to 
M.  Brunetiere,  the  first  principle  of  all  rhetoric,  and,  since 
we  write  for  others  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  the  art  of  it 
is  but  to  convey  our  meaning  in  the  manner  most  likely  to 
penetrate  the  understanding  and  attach  itself  to  the 
memory.  The  fonn  of  art  may  differ,  but  so  long  as  we 
desire  to  persuade  let  us  not  despise  or  deny  the  art 
of  eloquence.  Our  daily  interests  are  at  the  mercy  of 
a  speech,  or  the  impossibility  of  answering  it.  We  must, 
on  the  contrary,  learn  to  speak.  We  have  more  need 
of  rhetoric  than  our  fathers  had  We  need  it,  if  for 
no  other  purpose,  as  a  weapon  of  defence  against  itself. 

FRENCH  CAMPAIGNS  OF  1890. 

One  is  struck  in  reading  M.  Valbert's  notice  of 
Colonel  Archinard's  campaign  in  the  French  Soudan, 
which  began  in  April  of  this  year,  and  continued  with 
little  intermission  up  to  the  month  of  October  last,  with 
the  great  difference  which  still  exists  between  the  manner 
in  which  the  French  and  the  English  Press  are  served. 
The  French  Soudan  does  not  happen  to  lie  near  enough 
to  any  English  possessions  for  English  newspaper  corre- 
Hp(mdents  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  nor  do  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  French  administration  within  their  own  terri- 
tory greatly  concern  us.  That  no  information  with 
regard  to  the  epic  of  the  Toucouleurs,  with  its  Homeric 
central  figure  of  the  great  chief  Ahmadon,  has  reached 
the  English  Press  is  not  therefore  surprising.  But  very 
little  has  reached  the  French  papers,  and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  had  such  a  little  war  been  taking  place  in 
an  English  Colonial  possession  we  in  England  could  have 
been  left  in  ignorance  of  it,  especially  at  a  time  when 
Africa  occupi^  the  public  mina  to  the  extent  whi<^  it 
did  in  the  past  summer.  A  six  weeks'  campaign,  which 
involved  marching  2,000  kilometres  in  a  West  African 
climate,  is  an  act  of  energy  of  which  the  French  com- 
mander had  some  reason  to  be  proud.  Ahmadon, 
though  beaten  at  every  point,  still  faces  the  foreign 
foe  unsubdued  at  Nioro.  It  is  impossible  to  help  ad- 
miring his  dogged  pluck.  j 
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THE   NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

Topical  articles  are  as  much  the  characteristic  of  tho 
Nouvelle  Hevue  as  historical  articles  are  of  the  JRevue  des 
DetLV  Mondes^  and  the  Ust  for  December  is  no  shorter 
than  usual.  Besides  two  articles  upon  Sub-Marine  Navi- 
gation," by  Commandant  Z  ,  a  second  article  upon 

"Fortifications  and  Artillery,"  by  G.  G.,  and  an  article  on 
the   Reduction  of  Cadets  in  the  Stafif  of  the  Engineers/'  by 

X  ,  there  is,  first  of  all,  in  relation  to  colonial  matterp, 

a  paper  on  the  "  Trans-Saharan  Railway  Project/'  by  M. 
Edgar  Boulangier,  which  is  worth  reading. 

THE  RAILWAY  ACROSS  THE  SAHARA. 

M.  Boulangier  emphatically  protests  against  the  easy 
comparison  which  is  now  in  all  mouths  in  France 
between  the  achievement  of  General  Annenkoff 
and  the  proposed  formation  joi  a  French  company  to 
traverse  the  Sahara  with  a  railway.  He  points  out  that 
the  Trans-Caspian,  which  is  a  much  less  difficult  under- 
taking, was  a  work  of  the  State  carried  out  by  the  State 
for  public  reasons.  It  put  Russia  in  a  position  in  which 
she  can  afford  to  await  any  action  which  it  may  please 
England  to  take  on  the  Indian  frontier.  The  day  for 
playing  the  Asiatic  game  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  when  it 
comes  Russia  will,  thanks  to  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway, 
be  found  with  pawns  well  advanced.  France  has  no  such 
object  in  constructing  the  Trans-Saharan  line.  It  leads 
to  nothing,  for,  in  M.  Boulangier's  opinion,  the  treaty  of 
last  August  has  given  all  that  is  worth  having  in 
the  Austral  Soudan  to  England,  and  the  chance  of 
it  paying  dividends  is  hopelessly  remote.  Therefore  all 
thoughts  of  a  successful  commercial  scheme  must  be  set 
aside.   A  picture,  which  seems  to  belong  rather  to  the 

Sroperties  of  a  ma^c  lantern  than  to  sober  Uterature,  is 
rawn  of  the  temble  tribes  of  the  desert  inhabiting  the 
line  just  to  the  north  of  the  frontier,  chosen  by  per- 
fidious Albion  from  the  limits  of  the  sphere  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Niger  Company.  These  Tuaregs  of  the  south 
are  reported  to  number  about  two  milhons.  They  are  of 
colossal  size,  reaching  commonly  a  height  of  G  ft.  5  in. 
They  can  fight  without  food  for  three  or  four  days  at  a 
time,  after  which  one  of  these  giants  will  alone  consume, 
without  inconvenience,  a  sheep,  washed  down  with  the 
milk  of  several  cows.  Their  arms  are  no  less  terrible  than 
themselves,  and  consist  of  iron-tipped  spears  and  two- 
edged  swords,  with  shields  of  elephant  hide,  toughened  in 
the  fire.  Their  very  moustaches  inspire  fear;  and  M. 
Boulan^er  holds  that  these  two  millions  must  be  con- 
quered oef  ore  France  can  hope  to  develop  the  southern 
portion  of  the  sphere  of  influence.  The  English,  he 
thinks,  knew  very  well  what  they  were  about 
when  they  drew  their  frontier  where  they  did.  A 
second  conquest  of  Algeria  far  removed  from  any  civilised 
base  of  operations  is  the  task  to  which  France  ft  bidden. 
The  most  that  M.  Boulangier  is  disposed  to  advocate  is 
the  very  gradual  penetration  of  the  desert  by  a  Biskra 
Griargla  Timmassine  route,  with  Amguid  as  an  eventual 
goal.  This  distance  of  1,100  kilometres  might,  in  the 
next  five  or  six  years,  be  accomplished  by  the  State  under 
similar  conditions  to  the  Trans-Caspian.  Individual  enter- 
prise in  the  matter  should  be  absolutely  rejected. 

OTHEB  C0L0NL4L  ARTICLES. 

The  other  colonial  articles  for  December  are  one  of 
Mr.  G.  WaUy*s  Studies  of  Native  Races,*"  devoted  to  the 
Namaqua  Hottentots,  whom,  in  view  of  the  present 
fighting  in  Damaraland,  he  deemed  worthy  of  a  sketch, 
and  a  less  amusing  but  more  serious  contribution  from 
M.  Senechal  on  the  "  Coral  Industry  from  the  French 
Point  of  View."   M.  Senechal  deals  only  with  the  Medi- 


terranean coral  industry.  He  revie\^  3  tho  history  of  it, 
and  shows  how,  from  a  flourishing  monopoly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Compagnie  d'Afrique  a  hundred  years  af;o,  it  haa 
gradually  been  allowed  to  pass  almost  entirely  inta 
Italian  hands.  Three  millions,  wq  pres:inio  he  'means- 
milHons  of  francs,  worth  of  coral  are  taken  yearly  from 
French  reefs,  and  these  three  millions  of  rough  coral 
increase  in  value  to  twelve  milhons  when  they  liave  beeiv 
polished  and  worked.  Such  an  industry  prosecuted  iu 
Algeria  would  add  considerably  to  tho  well-being  ai.d 
activity  of  the  colonv.  As  it  is.  it  goes  in  the  greater  parts 
to  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Livonia.  The  number  of  Ituhan  sailors 
employed  in  the  coral  fishing  is  4,000,  and  tho  value  of 
the  coral  obtained  by  them  is  estimated  at  four  and  a 
quarter  milhons  of  francs.  His  scheme  is  the  formation- 
of  a  big  company  on  the  model  of  the  EngHsh  chartered 
companies,  which  should  have  a  monopoly  of  tho  coi  a) 
industry,  and  be  responsible  to  the  State  for  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  carried  on. 

IILVOLT  OR  REVOLITIOX. 

Dr.  Cesare  Lambroso  carries  on,  in  an  article  upon* 
"  Philoneisme,"  the  development  of  the  theory  witli 
regard  to  political  crime  which  he  exposed  in  two  articles 
upon  "  Misoneisme  "  in  the  early  part  of  tho  year.  His 
argument  was  that  misoneisme — by  which  we  conclude  lio 
means  the  dislike  to  the  new  Ministry  because  it  is  new — 
being  in  all  societies  a  prevaiUng  characteristic  of  tlie 
human  mind,  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  und 
accepted  as  one  of  the  guiding  laws  of  progress.  Reform, 
whicn  acts  in  defiance  of  this  law,  and  endeavours  to 
impose  change,  even  though  it  be  beneficial  change,  which 
is  ueyOAd  the  power  of  moral  assimilation  of  existing 
society,  becomes  a  pohtical  crinie.  But,  side  by  side  with 
misoneisme,  there  existsapersistentlawof  progress  to  whiclt 
he  gives  the  name  of  philoneisme.  Wo  must  look  to- 
this  to  overcome  ^'misoneisme,"  and  by  working  in^ 
accordance  with  it,  and  within  the  strict  hmits  of  national 
law,  we  find  that  what  would  have  been  anarchy  in  ono 
generation  becomes  beneficial  reform  in  the  next.  It  in 
tho  reduction  to  scientific  terms  of  our  common  experi- 
ence that  the  Liberals  cf  one  generation  are  the  Tories 
of  the  next.  Pliiloneisme  in  its  fullest  development  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  Radical  ranks.  Tho  most 
thoroughgoing  misoneist  will  head  the  other  extreme  of 
Conservatism.  YjMx  alike  are  mere  examples  of  abiding 
laws.  Pohtical  wisdom  consists  in  taking  note  of  them,, 
and  tho  business  of  the  statesman  is  so  to  feel  tho  pulse 
of  a  people  as  to  know  at  what  point  the  misoneisme  c  f 
the  many  have  so  far  yielded  to  the  opposing  influences, 
of  philoneisme  as  to  make  change  at  once  desirable  and- 
safe*  Such  a  change  is  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term 
revolution.  A  change  forced  on  before  the  general  mind 
is  prepared  for  it  is  revolt.  The  one  is  a  reform,  the  other 
a  crime. 

BUTCHER  S  MEAT. 

"  Butcher's  Meat "  is  a  curious  title  to  stantl  above 
Pierre  Loti's  name.  The  three  pages  which  have  it  in  the 
Kourtlle  Hevtw  for  December  1st  are  none  the  less,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  gems  of  this  strangely  tender  and  grace- 
ful pen.  The  subject  is  literally  what  it  proclaims  itself 
to  be :  the  figures  of  it  a  pair  of  oxen  at  sea,  a  master 
butcher,  and  the  captain  forced  to  look  on  from  the 
bridge,  while  one  ox  is  killed  for  the  ship's  provisions — 
nothmg  more  than  this,  and  the  result  is  a  masterpiece  in 
the  exquisitely  dehcate  style  we  know.  The  pages  are 
not  to  be  compressed  nor  reproduced.  They  must  be 
read ;  and  no  one  will  lay  them  down  without  a  penetrat- 
ing sense  of  the  pathos  of  life  and  death. 
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und  Aujfiut  Be»>el. 
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The  Assassination  of  August  von  Kotzebue. 
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Dr.  Jos.  Alex.  Freiherr  von  Helfert,  Conser- 
vative Austrian  Statesman  and  Historian. 
With  portrait. 

Deutsche  Revue.   Breslau  and  Berlin.  Dec 
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<k>unt  Albrecht  von  Boon.  XIX. 

The  French  Bevolutionand  its  Significance  for 
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number.  M.  Carriere. 
Victoria,  Queen  and  Empress.  I.  Duchess  of 
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The  Origin  of  the  Bulgarian  National  Church. 
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Pope  Gregory  and  Music.    R.  Robert. 
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The  New  Italian  Penal  Code.   E.  Schneider. 
Dwellings  for  the  Poor.   U.  Albrecht. 
A   Day  on  Ascension    Island.    Prof.  O. 

Knunmel. 
Robespierre. 

Ferdinand   Kobert-tomow  and  his  Family 

W.  Robert-tornow. 
Eduard  Bendemann.  1811-1889. 
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The  Rapp  Community. 
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Twelfth  Niglit.  A.  Tille. 


I  Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— This  is  a  little  Catholic  illustrated  periodical  for 
I  family  reading.  The  chief  article  in  the  present  number  is  that  on  Elk- 
j  hunting,  with  illustrations  from  Harper. 

DeutSCher  Hausschatz,— Herr  Wolf  retells  the  exciting  story  of  the 
assassination  of  the  dramatist,  August  von  Kotzebue,  by  Karl  Ludwig 
Sand,  a  Jena  student.  Kotzebue,  after  having  held  various  posts  in  the 
Russian  public  service,  was  believed  to  be  a  political  spy  in  the  pay  of  the 
Russian  Government ;  moreover,  he  had  quarrelled^  with  Goethe,  and 
altogether  had  made  many  enemies  ;  but  it  was  his  ridicule  of  the  Burschen- 
schaft  movement  of  the  German  University  students,  in  which  Sand  was 
playing  a  prominent  part,  that  brought  matters  to  a  climax.  Already  iii 
the  autumn  of  1812  Sand  made  up  his  mind  that  Kotzebue  must  die,  but  did 
not  attempt  to  carry  out  his  bloody  resolve  till  the  following  spring,  when  it 
was  reported  that  Kotzebue  was  returning  to  Russia.  Tliereupon  Sand 
journeyed  to  Mannheim  to  make  sure  of  his  victim,  and  on  March  23rd  had 
stabbed  Kotzebue  fatally  in  his  own  house.  From  the  encounter  Sand 
rushed  into  the  streets,  crying,  The  traitor  has  fallen.  Germany  is  saved. 
Long  live  Teutonia  !  I  am  the  murderer.  So  must  all  traitors  die  " — and 
then  stabbed  himself  in  the  breast. 

Deutsche  Revue,— The  art  of  prolonging  life  is  an  old  wish  of  mankind, 
but  so  far  the  average  length  of  life  does  not  seem  to  be  greatly  on  the 
increase.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Bollinger's  saying,  **Men  do  not  die,  they  kill 
themselves,"  is  the  text  of  a  very  sensible  article  by  J.  Kollmann  on  the 
mischiefs  wrought  by  over-eating  and  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Herr  Albrecht  continues  his  discussion  of  the 
German  Dwellings  Question.  Communities,  as  employers  of  labour,  might, 
he  thinks,  do  for  their  workmen  what  Frankfort-on-the-Main  has  done  for 
its  minor  officials,  that  is,  provide  their  employ^  with  cheap  and  healthy 
dwellings.  So  far  the  State  has  interfered  only  in  the  character  of 
legislator,  and  this  in  England,  especially  where  such  measures  as 
the  Torrens  Acts,  the  Cross  Acts,  etc.,  have  been  passed — Acts  which 
at  first  sight  seem  to  go  far  to  protect  the  poor  against  barbarous 
landlords,  but  which,  however,  with  few  exceptions,  have  remained 
a  dead  letter,  chiefly  owing  to  the  local  authorities  supposed  to  enforce 
them  being  for  the  most  part  men  who  live  on  the  rents  accruing  from 
property  which  would  be  condemned  by  the  Acts,  and  who  therefore 
could  not  be  expected  to  carry  out  their  provisions  with  that  degree  of 
enthusiasm  indispensable  to  success.  German  legislation  seems  to  do  even 
less  to  prevent  overcrowding,  or  the  occupation  of  insanitary  dwellings. 
As  an  instance  of  private  enterprise  on  a  large  scale,  Herr  Albrecht  cites 
the  colony  of  the  Kxupp  firm  at  Essen,  which  consists  of  2,000  houses  with 
a  population  of  some  15,000  souls.  Another  more  remarkable  case  is  the 
unique  creation  of  J.  C.  van  Marken,  of  Delft.  This  gentleman  conceived 
the  grand  idea  of  buying  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  his  works  and  laying  it 
out  in  shrubberies,  lawns,  flower-beds,  ponds,  bridges,  etc.,  besides  erecting 
on  it  dwellings  to  accommodate  his  own  workpeople  and  ninety  other  families. 
Under  each  roof  there  are  from  four  to  six  tenements,  but  each  with  a 
separate  entrance  and  a  garden  of  its  own.  The  dwellings  vary  in  size,  all 
are  let,  and  the  scheme  has  succeeded  so  well  that  it  is  proposed  to  build 
more.  Moreover,  the  park  contains  a  lodging-house  for  the  unmarried,  an 
institution  for  the  children,  a  casino  with  a  library,  a  shop,  and  other  con- 
veniences. In  large  towns  this  would  hardly  be  practicable,  especially  when 
the  workers  must  live  near  their  work,  as  is  the  case  with  the  dockers.  The 
next  best  thing  which  Herr  Albrecht  can  suggest,  then,  is  to  copy  very  ex- 
tensively the  admirable  system  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  an  outline  of  which  he 
gives  in  conclusion. 

Die  Gartenlaube.— Emil  Rittershaus,  of  Barmen,  has  wHtten  a  spirited 
poem  a  propos  of  the  Fallersleben  Monument  proposed  for  Heligoland. 
August  Heinrich  Hoffhiann  (1798-1874),  the  poet  and  philologist,  it 
may  be  well  to  recall,  was  bom  at  Fallerstj 
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Die  Gesellschaft.  Leipzig.  December.  1  Mark. 
The  Nationalisation  of  the  Theatre.    M.  D. 
Conrad. 

Maurice  Reinhoid  von  Stem.   With  portrait. 

A.  BeetAclien. 
Poems  by  Oscar  Linke,  W.  Walloth,  and 

others. 

The  Military  Question.   E.  Stahl. 
Opponents  of  the  Schopenhauer  Philosophy. 
1).  T.  Schultze. 

NOPd  und  Siid.  Breslau.  December.  2  Marks. 

Bmin  Pasha.  With  portrait.  H.  Jaenicke. 

Literary  Causes  and  Effects.  J.  Qrosse. 

Twelfth  Night.  A.  Tille. 

The  Swiss  House.  M.  Bemdt. 

Hans  Bohm  of  Niklashausen,  a  Christian 

Socialist  Agitator  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

G.  Winter. 

The  Late  Dr.  Karl  Miiller  ("  OtfridMylius-), 
Novelist.   H.  Keller- Jordan. 


Preusslsche  Jahrbucher.  Berlin.  December. 

1  Mk.  oc»  Pi. 
Goethe's  Credibility  in  "  Wahrheit  und  Dich- 

tung."   K.  Kochendttrffer. 
Heligoh&nd.   K.  Wagner. 
Homer  in  German  Literature.    M.  Behelm- 

Schwerzhnch. 
Political  Correspondence.  Dr.  Stdcker,  New 

Taxes,  Russia.  Italy,  France,  England. 

SchOF6P*s    Familienblatt.  Salon-Ausgabe. 

Berlin  and  Leipzig.   Part  4.   75  Pf. 

The  Emperor's  B«ok."  (Illus.) 
The  Housing  of  Books.  W.  B.  Gladstone. 
The  Jubilee  of  the  German  Order. 
German  Life  ki  Japan.  Dr.  Neubauer. 
The  House  of  Orange.  W.  von  Neumiinster. 
Dr.  Kixh  and  his  Cure.  With  Portrait. 


Stuttgart.  Part  6. 


Dr. 


Veber  Land  und  Meer. 

iMark. 

Dr.  Koch  and  His  Cure.  With  Portrait. 
Bisen. 

Count  v«n  MoRke.  <Illus.)  K  von  Mlttel- 
stidt. 

Wilhelm  Baabe.   F.  Muncker. 

XJeberllngen  Minster.  (Illus.) 

The  Importance  of  Heligoland. 

Prof.  Roquet's  Written  Universal  Laiuraage. 

The  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  Munich  CHUrtner- 

platz  Theatre.  (Illus^) 
The  German  Army  in  the  Autumn  of  1890. 

G.  Zeroin. 
Kervl.  (Illus.) 

English  Student  Life.  W.  F.  Brand. 
The  MemorUl  to  Alexander  II.  at  Moscow. 
(Illus.) 

Consistoriahrat  Ernst  Dryander,  new  Court 
Preacher.  With  portrait. 

Unsepe  Zelt.  Leipzig.  D.  cember.  1  Mark. 

Tho  Franco-Italian  Frontier  and  its  Defence. 

With  map.   N.  von  Engelstedt. 
Maroeau's  Ashes.  C  Spiclmann. 
Recent  French  Novels.   F.  C.  Petersen. 
The  Curse  of  a  Great  Name.   Dr.  B.  Miinz. 
The  Founder  of  the  Austrian  Poet  Office 

Savings  Bauk. 

Velhaffen  und  Klasing^s  Neue  Monats- 
hefte,  Bielefeld  and  Leipzig.  December. 
1  Mark  2n  Pi, 

The  Nativity  in  Art.  (Illus.)  A.Rosenberg. 
The  Meiniugen  Theatre  Company.  (Illus.) 

Max  Grube. 
Under  the  Mistletoe  Bough.  Helen  Zimmem. 
C.  W.  Allers.   With  portrait. 
The  Lessing  Monument.  (Illus.) 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.  Stuttgart.  Part  III. 
1  Mark. 

Stuttgart.   (Illus.)   Karl  Llebrich. 
The  Nonne.   (Illus.)   Dr.  K.  Lampert. 
Amateur  Photography,  f  Illus.)  F.  Luthmer. 
Sleep  and  Sleeplessness.    Professor  Dr.  Uffel- 
mann. 

Industrial  Insurance  of  Workmen  and  Poet 
Office  Savings  Banks. 


known  as  Hoffmann  von  Fallerslebon.  He  was  famous  as  a  collector  of 
national  songs,  but  he  will  be  best  remembered  for  his  '*Deutschland, 
Deutschland,  iiber  alles,"  which  had  its  origin  in  Heligoland  in 
August,  1841,  so  that  the  national  hymn  will  celebrate  its  golden  jubilee 
this  year. 

Die  Gesellschaft. — Maurice  Reinhoid  von  Stem,  who  is  the  subject  of 
a  biographical  and  critical  sketch  in  this  magazine,  is  a  poet  who  was  bom 
in  Russia  in  1859.  His  father  was  the  Baltic  poet  Karl  Walfried  von 
Stem  ;  his  mother  was  an  Icelandic  lady.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  politick 
condition  of  his  coimtry  seems  to  have  driven  the  young  poet  away,  and  he 
tried  America.  There  he  remained  till  1886,  working  in  the  different 
capacities  of  dock  labourer,  clerk,  reporter,  and  editor.  Then  he  paid 
flying  visits  to  England  and  France,  and  at  last  settled  down  with  his 
various  experiences  at  Ziirich,  henceforth  to  devote  himself  to  poetry.  His 
works  have  now  begun  to  attract  attention,  hence  the  present  article. 

Nord  und  Sud. — It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  certainly  to  be  telling  the 
life-story  of  Emin  Pasha ;  nevertheless,  it  will  be  read  with  more  sympathy 
since  the  melancholy  story  of  the  Rear-Column  has  come  to  light,  and  in 
which  Stanley  has  not  been  seen  to  advantage.  Only  in  conclusion,  how- 
ever, does,  the  writer  of  the  article  contrast  the  two  explorers — 
Stanley  as  cold,  calculating,  business-like,  imdisciplined,  ambitious,  covetous, 
etc.  ;  Emin,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  man  full  of  affection  for  his  work  and 
his  people — modest,  despising  all  European  honours,  and,  in  the  interests  of 
his  country,  exposing  himself  to  new  oanffers.  A  more  seasonable  paper  is 
that  by  Alexander  Tille,  of  Glasgow,  on  the  Kingdom  of  Twelfth  Night," 
and  very  interesting  is,  in  that  connection,  the  folklore  of  different 
countries.  The  Oartefdatibe  also  has  an  article  on  the  same  subject  by  the 
same  author.  The  late  M.  Bemdt  treats  of  the  Swiss  House  as  an  attempt 
at  sBstheticism,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  the  Swiss  dwelling  is  one  of  the 
chief,  if  not  the  chief,  features  of  beauty  in  Alpine  scenery. 

Preusslsche  Jahrbiicher.— Hitherto  no  one  would  ever  seem  to  have 
doubted  the  candour  and  credibility  of  Goethe.  Now  J.  Froitzheim,  in  an 
essay  on  Goethe  and  Leopold  Wagner,  makes  an  attack  on  the  credibility  of 
the  former  in  his  autobiography — *'Dichtung  und  Wahrheit."  To  these 
charges  of  Froitzheim's,  Earl  Kochendorffer  here  makes  reply.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  of  October  Admiral  Batsch 
discussed  the  question  of  defending  Heligoland,  and  arrived  at  thQ  con- 
clusion that,  as  it  was  impossible  to  fortify  the  island,  it  must  be  defende4 
by  a  fleet  which  should  be  superior  to  other  hostile  fleets,  otherwise  the 
sooner  the  island  was  restored  to  England  the  better.  In  this  magazine 
Reinhoid  Wagner  replies  to  the  Admiral  at  terrible  length. 

Schorer. — **  The  Emperors*  Book  "  is  a  review  of  a  work  by  Hans 
Herrig  and  the  artist,  T.  Kutschmann,  on  the  eight  centuries  of  German 
history  from  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great  to  the  time  of  Maximilian  I, 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Several  magazines  give  articles  on  Dr.  Koch 
and  his  already  world-famed  cure.  Undoubtedly  he  has  already  won  the 
laurels  of  immortality,  and  should  his  discovery  turn  out  to  be  a  cure  of 
tubercolosis,  millions  will  have  cause  to  bless  his  name. 

Unsere  Zeit. — ^F.  C.  Petersen,  in  his  article  on  recent  French  Fiction, 
notices  Albert  Delpit's  **Un  Monde  qui  s'en  va,"  Madame  Hector  Malot's 
**  Folio  d^ Amour,  and  Hector  Malot's  **  Conscience  "  and  **  Justice." 
Dr.  Bernhardt  Miinz  relates  the  story  of  Wolf,  (roethe's  life,  in  an  article 
entitled    The  Curse  of  a  Great  Name." 

Velhagen.  —The  December  part  is  a  splendid  number.  Besides  Christmas 
stories  there  is  an  excellent  article  on  the  Nativity,  as  represented  by  the 
great  artists,  and  for  which  there  are  twenty-six  illustrations  of  pictures, 
more  or  less  familiar.  Another  appropriate  article  is  Helen  Zimmem 's 
description  of  English  Christmas  festivities,  ancient  and  modem,  in  Under 
the  Mistletoe  Bough. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.— -After  a  very  attractive  article,  well  illustrated, 
on  Stuttgart,  the  Nonne,  the  famous  pine  pest,  comes  in  for  a  much 
fuller  description  than  has  been  accorded  to  it  by  the  other  magazines.  The 
advantages  and  pleasures  of  Amateur  Photography  and  its  uses  to  students 
of  various  sciences,  form  the  subject  of  Ferdinand  Luthmer  s  contribution, 
to  which  are  added  numerous  ill"s*-^*iogi?Qjtized  by  CjOOQIC 
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THE  RUSSIAN  REVIEWS. 

The  most  serious  aud  celebrated  Russian  philosopher, 
Vladimir  Solovieff,  signs  a  well-wiitten  article  in, 
this  month's  Messenger  of  Europe  on  the  **  Philosophy  of 
Panslavism,"  an  aspect  of  which  this  political  movement 
was  devoid  until  a  writer  named  Dassilevsky,  who 
'*  refuted  "  all  Darwin's  theories,  wrote  a  book  to  prove 
that  the  Russians  constitute  a  special  racial  type,  with  a 
peculiar  psychology  of  their  own,  and  are  consequently 
destined  to  work  out  a  peculiar  civilisation  radically 
different  from  anything  received  and  approved  in  Western 
Europe.  These  ideas,  put  forward  a  few  years  ago,  were 
caught  up  and  developed  by  the  late  Dassilevsky's  friends. 
Vladimir  Solovieff  now  comes  forward  and  main- 
tains that  this  theory  was  first  expounded  by  a  German, 
Riickert,  and  that  Dassilevsky  merely  copied  and 
adapted  it.  What  Riickert  advanced  was  that  all 
civilisations  %re  special,  national ;  that  there  is  no 
one  thread  running  through  them  all ;  no  one  direction 
in  which  they  move  forward  ;  no  one  idea  or  set  of  ideas 
of  which  they  are  the  embodiment.  Moreover,  West 
European  culture,  according  to  him,  can  never  take  root 
in  Russia,  which  has  far  more  in  common  with  Byzance. 
Dassilevsky  endorsed  these  ideas,  gave  a  very  wide  appli- 
cation to  them,  and  deduced  from  them  the  conclusion 
that  Russia's  mission  was  nobler,  higher,  and  holier  than 
that  of  any  other  people.  That  these  questions  are  not 
merely  philosophic  fancies,  but  arouse  a  lively  interest 
among  the  educated  classes  of  Russian  society,  is  evident 
from  the  warmth  with  which  they  are  treated.  Take,  for 
instance,  Solovieff's  condensation  of  the  principles  of 
Pansla^ni — which,  whether  correct  or  not,  is  curious— 
"  That  the  idea  of  justice  is  an  anachronism  which  only 
doctrinaires  respect ;  that  humanity  and  mankind  are 
but  empty  phrases,  and  that  no  one  but  a  madman  or 
an  idiot  would  or  could  feel  any  real  concern  for  the 
common  weal." 

In  the  same  number  of  this  review  we  find  a  short 
but  interesting  paper  on  the  Russian  tariff,  the  author  of 
which  maintains  that  besides  the  manufacturers  who  are 
directly  interested  in  protective,  or  rather  prohibitive, 
duties,  the  only  persons  in  Russia  who  advocate  ihe 
commercial  policy  of  the  Government  are  chemists, 
engineers,  and  lovers  of  the  ballet.  "Agriculture," 
we  read,  is  sacrificed  to  industry,  the  working  classes 
to  the  interests  oi  speculators,  trade  to  manufacture, 
the  consumers  to  the  producers.  .  .  .  And  yet  the 
high  tariff  only  secures  exorbitantly  high  profits  to 
individual  capitalists,  without  any  efforts  on  the  part  of 
these,  and  at  the  cost  of  considerable  national  hardships 
and  sacrifices.  Thus  the  Treasury  spent  more  than 
forty  millions  in  creating  and  enriching  a  steam  naviga- 
tion company,  to  which  it  still  pays  yearly-  a  large 
subsidy,  in  order  that  the  shareholders  should 
continue  to  pocket  their  forty  per  cent,  dividend. 
The  weak  side  of  our  manufacturmg  industry  consists 
in  the  circumstance  that  it  does  not  rest  upon  a  solid 
foundation  of  personal  energy,  enterprise,  and  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  but  on  the  artificial 
props  of  protectionism.  Brought  up  in  the  refreshing 
shade  of  a  protecting  tariff,  they  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  look  upon  that  as  the  sole  pledge  of  the  success 
of  their  enterprise,  wherever  they  vouchsafe  but  scant 
attention  to  those  other  conditions  which  are  indispens- 
able to  the  development  of  industry  ;  and  they  think 
still  less  of  knowledge  than  of  any  other  condition.  The 


statistics  oflicially  collected  in  1887  show  that  out  of  tho 
28,810  persons  who  are  at  the  head  of  works  and  manu- 
factures in  Russia,  only  6  S-lOths  per  cent,  have  received 
a  technical  education  ;  and  even  of  this  small  contingent 
more  than  one-third  are  foreigners.  The  remaining 
93  2-lOths  per  cent,  have  enjoyed  not  only  no  technical 
education,  but  not  even  elementary  educational  training.'* 
**  At  the  close  of  last  vear,"  we  read  further,  **our  well- 
known  scholar,  M.  Veuiookoff,  published  in  the  news- 
papers an  account  of  an  interesting  conversation 
which  he  had  with  an  American  traveller  who  had 
been  through  all  Russia.  Asked  what  his  impres- 
sions were,  the  American  replied,  *'I  must  ask 
pardon  for  my  frankness,  but  they  are  not  favourable  :  in 
the  first  place,  I  saw  a  people  who  lives  not  in  houses, 
but  in  smoky,  straw-thatched  hovels,  which  are  unknown 
even  in  our  youngest  colonies  of  the  Far  West ;  in  the 
second  place,  the  nourishment  of  the  immense  majority 
of  the  Russian  people  is  beneath  hygienic  criticism — their 
clothing  is  also  very  deficient :  the  cold  of  winter  pene- 
trates into  the  huts  heated  only  with  dry  twigs  or  straw, 
and  as  for  cleanliness,  it  is  better  to  say  nothing  wliatever 
about  it  ;  in  the  third  place,  even  the  most  educated 
people  of  your  nation  have  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  true  needs  of  Russia,  and  make  no  effort  to 
remedy  their  ignorance.'* 

The  North ei-ii  Messenger  has  an  interesting  if  somewhat 
fantastic  article  on  the  influence  of  seasons  of  the  yeaj- 
and  months  on  the  various  phases  of  human  life.  The 
writer  lays  down  the  principle  at  the  outset  that  this 
influence  is  not  imaginary  but  real,  and  that  the  laws 
that  regulate  it  are  capable  of  being  cleaily  defined  by 
the  help  of  statistics.  Applying  this  theory  as  far  as  is 
possible  with  our  present  limited  knowledge  of  statistics, 
he  first  takes  the  questi6n  of  marriage,  and  teUs  as 
that  in  Russia,  out  of  12,000  annual  marriages,  the 
average  number  in  winter  is  4,899,  while  in  autumn  it  is 
only  4,364,  in  spring  1,486,  and  in  summer  1,250,  the 
difference  between  the  winter  maximum  and  the  summer 
minimum  amounting  to  3,759. 

Passing  on  to  the  births,  we  find  that  the  maximum 
number  is  in  autumn,  the  minimum  in  spring.  More- 
over, if  we  analyse  the  statistics  of  illegitimate  births, 
we  find  that  out  of  12,000,  3,151  take  place  in  summer, 
3,077  in  autumn,  2,928  in  spring,  and  2,842  in  winter. 
The  statistics  of  mortality  are  more  irregular  and  un- 
certain than  tdose  of  marriages  or  births.  Out  of  12,000 
annual  deaths,  3,345  occurred  in  summer,  3,055  in  winter, 
2,953  in  spring,  And  2,657  in  autumn.  The  montlis 
dm*ing  which  the  population  works  hardest— August  and 
July — correspond  with  the  highest  death-rate  ;  next  come 
January  and  March,  while  the  smallest  number  of  deaths 
occur  in  October,  November,  and  September.  In  all 
this  the  influence  of  climate  is  shown  to  be  larger  than 
any  other,  and  the  more  Continental  the  climate  and  the 
greater  difference  there  is  between  winter  and  summer 
temperature,  the  greater  is  the  deathrate  during  the 
summer  months.  Countries  and  districts  with  a 
sea  climate,  on  the  contrary,  have  their  maximum 
death-rate  in  spring  and  winter.  Thus  the  highest 
death-rate  in  Eastern  Russia  is  in  summer,  and  in 
Western  Russia  it  is  in  winter  and  spring.  The  number 
of  suicides  depends  much  more  directly  than  even  the 
total  number  of  deaths  upon  climatic  influences.  If  we 
analyse  one  thousand  annual  suicides,  we  find  that  328 
occur  in  summer,  272  in  spring,  215  in  autumn,  and  185 
in  whiter.  The  maximum  is  in  June  when  the  heat  is 
greatest.  The  same  general  facts  have  also  been  observed 
and  chronicled  in  France  and  Italy.  ^ 
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Nuova  Antologia.  December  Ist. 

A  New  Book  by  Francesco  Crispl.    C.  Gioda. 
The  Pessimism  of  Leopard!.   A.  Graf. 
Kaval  Expenditure.  Q.  G.  Maldini. 
The  Centenary  of  the  Microscope.  £.  Mancini. 


December  leth. 

New  Tormenta  and  New  Victims.   P.  Villarl. 
The  Faculty  of  Letters  and  the  Teachers  of 
the  Secondary  Schools.  L.  Ferri. 


Mundus  Muliebris. 
Social  Democracy 

lietti. 
Profumo  (the  end). 
The   Origin  and 

Mautegazza. 


V.  Gtechi. 
in  Germany. 


G.  Bog- 


L.  Capuana. 
Cau»e  of  Atavism. 


Hassegna  Nazionale.  Dec.  1st. 

Giovanni  Lanza.   B.  Coniiani. 
A  Pycoedatical  Paradox.   F.  Bonatelli. 
The  Duchy  of  Castro.  L.  Grottanelli. 
The  Holy  Land.  V.  Carlo  del  Pezzo. 
Economic  and  Financial  Equality.  A.  Kossi. 


Dec.  16.h. 

Commentators    on    the   History    cf  the 

Creation.   A.  Stoppani. 
On  the  Education  of  the  Priesthood.  A 

Astori. 

Philoeophic   Principles    according    to  St. 

Thonuu.   F.  Capello. 
English  and  Italian  Radicals.  Boberto  Stuart. 
Against  Divorce.  Correspondence. 


TheCivUUCattollea.  Dec.  1st. 

Charity  for  the  Italian  Nuns. 
The  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
Observations  of  the  Universal  History,  by 
Cetare  Caretis. 


Deo.  90th. 

On  the  Jefwiflh  Question  In  Europe. 
Slgnor  Booghi  on  the  recent  Papal  Encyclical. 
Freemasonry  in  Italy. 
Contempo||U7  Chronicle— England. 


The  Housing  of  the  Wopking  Classes  in  Naples.— Professor  Pasquale 
Villari  contributes  an  eloquent  article  to  the  Nnt/va  Aiitdogia  (December 
16th)  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  his  native  town,  Naples.  Everyone  will 
remember  that  a  recent  Sanitary  Commission  authorised  the  expenditure  of 
100,000,000  fr.  for  redraining  and  rebuilding  the  poorest  quarters  of  the 
town.  But  the  Professor  complains  that  no  arrangement  was  made  for  the 
compulsory  building  of  workmen's  dwellings,  with  the  result  that  rookeries 
are  pulled  down,  and  replaced  by  smart  shops,  and,  although  the  town  is 
beautified,  the  Neapolitan  working  classes  are  worse  oflf  than  they  were 
before.  The  problem  at  Naples  appears  to  be  quite  as  acute  as  it  is  in 
London,  for,  the  town  being  hemmed  in  between  the  sea  and  the  moun- 
tains, the  price  of  land  is  exorbitant,  and  Professor  Villari  declares  that  it 
is  **  practically  impossible  "  to  provide  accommodation  by  private  specula- 
tion at  a  rent  within  the  means  of  the  people.  The  few  blocks  of  buildings 
which  have  been  already  j)rovided  are  totally  unsuited  in  construction  for 
the  very  poorest  classes,  and  much  too  expensive.  In  conclusion,  the 
writer  foretells  uiuch  misery  and  expense  in  the  future  if  the  authorities 
persevere  in  their  present  short-sighted  policy  of  wholesale  demolition. 

The  same  number  contains  an  interesting  article  on  Atavism  by  Prof. 
Mantegazza  in  support  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  Pangenesis,  and  a  lengthy 
and  learned  exposition  of  the  growth  of  Social  Democracy  in  Germany  by  Signor 
Boglietti.  After  such  \evy  solid  fare  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  turn  to  a  pleasant, 
chatty  article  Tinder  the  title  of  **  Mundus  Muliebris,"  on  the  important  part 
played  by  feminine  dress  during  the  Roman  Empire,  and  giving  many 
curious  details  of  fashion.  The  serial  novel,  Profound,"  is  also  brought  to 
a  close  with  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  Antologki  for  December  Ist  the  most  readable  article  is  a  review  of 
a  recently  published  edition  of  the  collected  writings  and  speeches  of  Signor 
Crispi,  in  which  the  reviewer  indulges  in  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  the 
Italian  Prime  Minister. 

The  liasser^iia  Nazioiude  also  wmds  up  the  year  with  a  very  solid  number. 
Sixty  pages  are  devoted  to  a  rapid  survey  of  the  growtKof  English  Radicalism 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  by  Roberto  Stuart.  Tlie  object  is  to  prove 
that  English  Radicals  are  fundamentally  different  from  Italian  Radicals  ; 
that  whereas  the  former  were  constructive  and  constitutional,  the  latter  are 
merely  destructive  and  irredentiM,  and  that  as  long  as  they  pursue  their 
present  policy  **  they  will  deserve  nothing  beyond  the  compassion  of  honest 
men  and  the  disdain  of  history  !  " 

The  Civilta  Cattolica  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Jesuit  Order  in  Italy,  and, 
like  most  Italian  magazines,  makes  its  appearance  fortnightly.  The  subjects 
discussed  are  for  the  most  p»art  of  theological  interest,  and  the  opinions 
expressed  are  of  the  most  extreme  clerical  description.  The  first  December 
number  contains  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  poor  starving  Italian  nuns,  who 
have  been  deprived  of  their  houses  and  revenues  by  the  Government ;  some 
of  the  letters  quoted  from  the  Mother  Superiors  are  intensely  pathetic,  and 
give  evidence  of  the  most  complete  destitution. 

The  mid-month  number  leads  off  with  an  anonymous  article  on  the  Jewish 
question,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  now  that  Cardinal  Manning  has  taken  up 
the  question  of  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  with  so  much  energy, 
will  find  but  little  echo  amongst  English  Catholics.  Starting  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Jews  are  doomed  to  an  eternal  curse,  the  Jesuit  writer  asserts 
that  it  is  perfectly  justifiable  to  deprive  them  of  their  wealth  on  the  ground 
that  it  has  been  earned  by  usury,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  hold  no 
land,  and  that  the  right  of  citizenship  should  be  everywhere  denied  them, 
although  their  bare  presence  must  preforce  be  tolerated  ;  and  that  the 
present  influential  position  of  the  Jews  in  Europe  can  only  be  accounted  for 
as  a  judgment  of  the  Almighty  for  the  atheism  that  is  rampant  among  us  I 
Freemasonry,  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  and  religious4<>leration  are  of  course 
included  in  the  general  anathema.        Digitized  by  VjOQ^Q^ 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

De  Gids  opens  with  an  article  on  the  late  King  of 
Holland,  from  which  we  extract  tiie  following  : — 

The  last  King  of  the  house  of  Orange-Nassau  is  dead.  The 
end  of  his  reign  of  nearly  forty-two  years  was  darkened  by  his 
long-drawn  death  agony.  His  personal  intercourse  with  his 
people,  never  very  active,  had  entirely  ceased  in  recent  years ; 
and  his  signature  to  laws  and  resolutions  was  the  only  evidence 
that  the  aged  prince  was  still  exercising  his  office.  There 
came  a  time  when  even  these  tokens  of  his  existence  dis- 
appeared. Life  sirill  endured,  but  the  last  remnants  of  his 
worldng  powers  were  exhausted  ;  and,  in  expectation  of  the 
moment  when  the  painful  disease  which  tortured  him 
should  have  broken  down  the  last  resistance  of  his 
iron  frame,  the  royal  authority  had,  for  the  second  time, 
to  be  entrusted  to  other  hands.  His  death,  however  sudden, 
was  a  sorprise  to  no  one,  and  to  himself  a  release  from  long- 
continued  suffering. 

The  number  of  these  who  had  already  reached  mature 
years  at  the  opening  of  the  reign  which  has  just  ended,  begins 
to  grow  very  small,  and  there  are,  therefore,  comparatively 
few  who  clearly  remember  the  state  of  public  feeling  among 
the  yeopie  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  new  King's  accession 
in  1849.  Quite  unexpectedly,  and  wholly  unprepared,  they 
were  then  standing  by  the  grave  of  a  Prince  who,  by  his 
chivalrous  conduct  in  former  years,  had  bound  his  people 
closely  to  him.  His  successor  was  a  young  man  who  hlad 
hitherto  almost  systematically  avoided  all  contact  with  his 
future  subjects,  and  with  regard  to  whom  nothing  was  so 
well  and  so  generally  known  as  the  fact  that  his  personal 
sympathies  pointed  in  a  direction  diametrically  opposite  to 
that  which  the  Dutch  nation  had  entered  upon  a  year  before, 
and  was  now  pursuing,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  it  would 
lead  to  the  securing  of  its  liberties  and  the  increasing  of  its 
welfare. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  no  lack  of  reassuring  presages  ; 
for  no  ruler  could  have  pledged  himself  to  his  people  more 
cordially  and  frankly  than  did  William  III.,  both  in  act, 
when  he  suceeded  to  the  throne,  and  later,  in  the  words 
which  he  addressed  to  the  States  Grcneral  at  his  solemn 
inauguration  on  May  12th,  1819. 

The  Dutch  nation  has  rewarded  this  royal  faithfulness  with 
the  best  that  it  could  give— with  a  faithfulness  in  all  respects 
equal  to  his  own.  The  King  was  sure  of  his  people,  as  his 
people  were  sure  of  him,  without  the  feeling  arising  on  either 
side  that  there  was  any  need  to  safeguard  against  any  pos- 
sible loss  in  the  future,  the  rights  whose  possession  was 
taken  for  granted  as  a  matter  of  coarse.  The  practices  so 
much  in  favour  with  other  sovereigns,  in  order  to  feed  and 
strengthen  their  popularity,  never  attracted  him,  because  he, 
once  for  all,  did  not  feel  the  need  of  such  helps. 

It  may  be  that  more  than  one  of  his  fellow  sovereigns, 
having  witnessed  in  this  country  the  easy  and  unconstrained 
intercourse  between  king  and  people,  asked  himself  with 
some  envy  how  it  could  be  that  our  ruler  had  at  his  disposal, 
as  a  natural  right,  a  far  greater  place  in  the  heart  of  his 
people  than  others  have  been  able  to  conquer  by  a  life  of 
miceasing  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  their  subjects. 

A  reign  at  the  same  time  so  long  and  so  undisturbed  as  that 
of  William  III.  is  rare  enough.  It  is  true  that  days  of 
strongly  excited  political  passions  were  not  wanting,  but — 
more  fortunate  than  the  first  king  of  his  race— the  storms 
went  over  his  head  without  prejudicing  his  popularity  in  the 
slightest. 

He  had  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  to  the  world  the 
military  vurtues  hereaitary  in  his  family ;  a  purely  personal 
government  had  been  from  the  beginning  an  impossibility 
to  him ;  and  to  identify  himself— according  to  the  ideal 
set  up  in  our  time  for  a  constitutional  king— with  the 
ideas  and  aspirations  of  his  age  and  nation,  other  qualities 
than  those  which  nature  had  given  him  were  necessary. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  sighed  to  think  that  his  life,  so 
monotonously  sunny,  was  after  all  a  lonely  life. 


But  whatever  may  have  been  wanting  in  the  past,  even  in 
the  last  bright  moments  which  life  allowed  him,  he  could  fix 
his  eyes  with  confidence  on  the  future. 

Vragen  des  Tijds  contains  an  article  on  local  taxation  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  de  Meester,  and  one  on  **The  Crusade  against 
Alcohol,"  by  Dr.  A.  J.  C.  Snijders.  The  latter  author 
appears  to  lay  less  stress  on  total  abstinence  than  on 
good  nourishing  food  and  cheap  and  wholesome  drink. 
Cider,  ha  thinks,  if  the  excise  could  be  abolished,  has  a 
future  as  a  cheap  drink  for  the  people  "  in  Holland ;  and 
experiments  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
*'  barley  wine  "  as  a  substitute  for  beer.  This  beverage 
**  has  the  look  of  white  wine,  contains  only  four  or  live 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  has  a  pleasant  taste,  more  like  that 
of  wine  than  beer,  and  is  much  drunk  in  some  places^ 
— e,g,  Strasburg." 


THE  SPANISH  MAGAZINES. 

The  foreign  section  of  the  Reviata  Ibero-Americaixa  con- 
tains the  first  instalment  of  Tolstoi's  "  Kreutzer  Sonata." 
The  "Cronica  Intemacional,"  by  Emilio  Castelar, 
deals  by  preference  with  economic  questions,  but  touches 
also  on  other  topics  of  the  day.  Here  are  his  remarks 
on  the  Pamell  case,  which  follow  his  notice  of  the  King 
of  Holland's  death  : — 

Another  king,  too,  appears  to  be  dead — a  king  without 
a  crown— the  celebrated  Pamell.  His  enemies  have  conspired 
to  ruin  him  in  his  private  life,  in  revenge  for  the  injury  he 
has  done  them  in  his  herculean  and  almost  legendary  pubL'c 
career.  Having  fallen  in  love  with  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
partisans,  known  under  the  name  of  O'Shea,  he  kept  up 
amorous  relations  with  her  for  a  long  time.  The  husband 
has  now  discovered  the  state  of  things,  and,  by  giving  infor- 
mation to  the  tribunals,  has  succeeded  in  making  public  his 
own  dishonour,  and  discrediting  the  leader  of  the  Irish  in 
public  opinion.  The  question  of  the  part  he  will  be  able  to 
play  in  his  country's  politics,  after  this  trial,  has  been  debat<d 
with  great  eagerness,  and  there  are  those  who  believe  him 
irretrievably  lost.  Nevertheless,  the  Tory  party  has  shown 
so  keen  an  interest  in  his  destruction,  that  the  very  violence 
of  their  passion  might  yet  restore  him  to  his  place  in  Irish 
feeling  and  raise  from  the  mud  his  lost  and  desecrated 
crown. 

The  numbers  of  the  Hevida  Cmdemmrmiea  for  Novem- 
ber 30th  and  December  15th  contain  a  lecture  on  the 
"  Physical  Geography  and  Geology  of  Spain,  "delivered  at 
Madrid  by  Don  Federico  de  Bottella  ;  a  story,  Boda 
Buena  y  Boda  Mala  "  C*  A  Good  and  a  Bad  AVedding 
by  Don  Jos^  de  V^les ;  and  further  instalments  of  the 
Countess  d'Aulnoy's  Travels  in  Spain.  The  latter  contains, 
among  much  that  is  mteresting,  the  following  character- 
istic revelation  of  the  ethics  of  1679  : — 

It  is  common,  in  this  country,  to  get  men  assassmated^ 
making  use  for  the  purpose  of  individuals  actually  authorised 
by  custom,  whose  occupation  does  not  greatly  prejuc^ce 
them.  For  example,  when  it  is  proved  that  one  man  has 
Kiven  a  box  on  the  ear  to  another,  or  struck  him  m  the  face 
with  his  hat,  his  handkerchief,  or  his  glove,  or  has  msulted 
him  by  saying  he  is  drunk,  or  making  use  of  expressions 
reflecting  on  the  virtue  of  his  wife— these  offences  are  avenged 
by  assassination.  They  give  as  a  reason  that,  after  such 
insults  as  these,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  expose  ones^  in 
single  combat  with  equal  weapons,  in  which  the  mjured  man 
might  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  aggressor. 

These  as-sassins  were  a  specialty  of  Valencia,  and  one 
of  their  favourite  weapons  was  a  peculiar  dagger  with  a 
needle  point,  a  wound  from  which— while  it  scarcely  bled 
at  all  and  was  almost  invisible— was  all  but  cortaui 
death. 
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THE  SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 


TUskueren.  (Copenhajjen.)  Yearly  Babscrip- 
tioii,  12  kr.  Anselm  Feuerbach.  £nil 
Hannover. 

Andrea  del  Sarto.    By  Robert  Browning. 

Tvansteted  by  Niels  Holler. 
ITotes  on  Mr.  Vald.  Fredericksen't  article  on 

Political  Knowledge.  N.  C.  Frederickaen. 
a  he  Fall  of  the  Bismarck  System.  Capt.  J. 

Westrup. 

The  Claim  of  the  Community  mi  the  Young 

Workman.  T.  Sdrensen. 
The  Horse  and  the  Lion  in  the  Garden  of 

Boeenberg.  Bering-Liisberg. 
On  Agricultural  Labourers.   Anton  Nielsen. 
Bardenfleth's  Reminiscenfes.   A  Review.  N. 

Neergaard. 
The  Theatres.  Yilhelm  Holler. 


Samtiden.  Bergen.  Yearly  subscription  5  kr. 

post  free. 

How  I  became  an  Author.  Herman  Bang. 

Three  Poems.  Vllhelm  Krag. 

A  Problem.  Carl  Vogt. 

Nihilism  and  Socialism. 

The  Tvt'o  Religions.  Frances  P.  Cobbe.  Trana- 

lation  (Contemporary  Rtview). 
New  Books. 


Daflrny.  Published  by  the  Fredrika  Bremer 
Society,  Stockholm.  Yearly  subscription, 
4kr. 

He  and  She :  Some  Psychological  Com- 
parisons between  Han  and  Woman. 

Fater-Noster.  A  One-Act  Poetical  Drama. 
Francis  Copp^.  Translated  by  E.  Lund- 
quist. 

Notes  on  the  Women's  Suffrage  Question. 


Nordisic  Tidskrift.  Published  by  the  Letter- 
stedt  Society,  Stockholm.  Yearly  subscrip- 
tion. 10  kr. 

A  Visit  to  the  English  House  of  Commons. 
(Continued.)   Hugo  Andersson. 

The  Distribution  of  Wealth  in  Sweden. 
Norway,  and  Denmark. 

Impressions  from  Oberammergau.   B.  K. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Institute  of  Geological  Re- 
search in  Sweden.   A.  G.  Nathorst. 

Da  Chaillu's  **  Viking  Age  "  reviewed. 


FoFP  Och  Nu.    Illustrated.    Quarterly  sub- 
scription, 2  kr.  25  ore. 

La  Chapelle  Expiatoire  in  Paris.  T.  Hoick. 
The  Stone  of  the   Future  as  a  Building 

Hat«rial.  S.T. 
A  Terrible  Night.  A  Temperance  Story.  A.  V. 
Reminiscenses  of  Fridhem. 
Pulonia  I  A  Poem  by  C.  T. 


Though  Bismarckiana  is  well  nigh  becoming  a  drug  in  the  literary  market 
it  is  with  deep  interest  thn^j  one  ~?ad8  a  Danish  viei/  on  the  question  of  tho 
great  Iron  Chancellor's  tail.  The  writer  in  TiUhiieren — Capt.  J.  Westrup — 
deals  with  Bismarck  more  justly  and  impartially  than  French  reviewers  have 
done.  His  article  is  a  very  lon^  one  and  very  pleasant  reading.  An  anec- 
dote  of  Bismarck  I  extract  as  being  rather  characteristic  of  the  man  of 
three  hairs.''  When  the  Kaiser  offered  to  him  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Lauenburg,  Bismarck,  in  declining  the  honour,  remarked  sententiously, 

My  name  cannot  be  made  greater/'  There  were  many  enough  after  thfi 
title,  he  said,  the  King  of  Plrussia  and  the  King  of  Denmark.  Otherwise 
it  would  be  rather  a  comfortable  one  when  one  wished  to  travel  incognito." 
It  is  rather  curious  (or  is  it  just  the  old  Adam  coming  out  of  our  heroes  T) 
that  both  the  Irish  leader  and  the  Reichskanzler  "  have  kicked  desperately 
against  the  idea  of  having  to  take  a  back  seat,  have  both  come  out  with 
**  revelations,"  and  have  both  succeeded  in  making  their  enemies  their 
friends  and  their  friends  their  foes.  In  Bismarck's  case  the  **  revelations" 
excited  not  only  a  violent  storm  of  indignation,  but  brought  forth  also  a 
significant  reminder  of  the  five  years'  penal  servitude  (!)  which  was  Count 
Harry  von  Amim's  reward  for  revealing  State  secrets  and  making  insulting 
complaints  against  his  king. 

**  The  Claim  of  the  Community  on  the  Young  Workman  "  is  a  wisely- 
written  paper  in  which  the  writer  advocates  the  passing  of  a  law  compelling 
the  young  workman  to  lay  aside,  from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  year 
inclusive,  a  certain  sum  of  money  as  a  provision  fpr  old  age.  The 
Swedish  Workmen's  Commission  finds  from  a  statistical  report  that 
the  majori^  of  the  poor  dependent  upon  their  communities  in  Sweden 
are  unmarried.  Rather  a  nice  reply  to  the  question,  Is  Marriage  a 
Failure?"  is  it  not?  Below  I  give  the  report  for  the  year  1885  out  of 
10,000  males 

26—36  years.   36—46.   45-55.   55- C5.     65-75.    Over  70  yeariL 
Unmarried...   57      „    ...   250   ...   642   ...  932   ...    1,440   ...  2J50 
Married   2      „    ...       7    ...     23    ...    54    ...      189    ...  670 

Samtiden  is,  as  usual,  very  interesting.  Herman  Bang's  paper,  telling 
how  he  made  his  debiU  as  a  writer  at  the  age  of  twenty,  is  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  articles.  Samtiden  does  not  as  a  rule  contain  poetry,  which  makes  the 
three  little  pieces  in  it  all  the  more  acceptable.  The  first,  called  **  Fandango," 
and  written  in  a  rhythm  that  is  probably  intended  to  suggest  the  airy 
measure  of  a  dance,  is  one  of  the  quaintest  little  poems  I  ever  came  across. 

From  the  article  in  Nordic  Tidahrift  on  "The  Distribution  of  Wealth  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,"  I  take  the  following  little  table,  showing 
the  average  proportion  of  riches  in  the  respective  countries : — 
Sweden    ...    6.000,000,000  kr.,  or  average  1.300  kr.  per  head. 
Norway,  about  2,000,000,000  kr.,       „        900  to  1,000  kr.  per  head. 
Denmark   „    6,600,000,000  kr„       „        3.30^  kr.  per  head. 

E.  K.'s  Impressions  from  Oberammergau  and  the  Bavarian  Highlands" 
make  up  the  nicest  article  in  Nordisk  TidScrifl.  Of  course  the  Passion  Play 
is  described,  and  well  described,  too,  but  the  reader  of  the  Review  knows 
all  about  it  by  this  time,  and  would  be  bored  by  a  further  description  of 
it.  £.  K.  is  enthusiastic  over  the  Bavarian  type  of  beauty,  in  which  is 
blended  the  strength  of  the  north"  with  the  full,  well-developed  symmetry  of 
the  south.  Seldom  do  you  find  in  Bavaria,  says  he,  an  angular  leanness,  or  a 
shapeless  corpulence,  clumsy  gait,  or  awkward  bearing.  In  the  south  the 
Bavarians  are  very  honest,  straightforward,  and  reserved,  with  a  simplicity  and 
a  candour  that  remind  one  of  the  Norwegian.  The  rest  of  their  countrymen 
assert  that  they  are  most  remarkable  for  "Grobheit,"  and  declare  that  the 
South  Bavarian  so  detests  all  compliment  that  if  you  say  to  him  "Sleep  well," 
he  will  reply  gruffly,  *•  I  shall  do  as  I  please."  The  Bavarians  are  by  nature 
a  musical  people — the  zither  and  the  fiddle  are  played  everywhere,  and  melo- 
dious songs  flow  from  every  lip.  During  a  change  of  horses  E.  K.  heard 
church  music  played  upon  a  fiddle  with  so  much  execution  and  express  on 
that  he  felt  bound  to  look  for  the  unseen  player,  whom  he  found  to  be  a  from 
head  to  foot  be-floured  miller's  lad,  so  beautiful  in  his  white  costume  that  a 
sculptor  would  have  found  no  rest  until  he  had  modelled  this  miller- Antinous, 
who  was  practising  for  the  Sunday's  Church  service  according  to  his  own 
account. 
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THE  MUSICAL  MAGAZINES. 


■agazlne-of  Music  ' 

The  Guildhall  School  of  Music.  PortraiU. 
11  ille.  Nikita. 

B^low's  ReadkifT  of  Beethoven. 
Llut  in  Bngland.   Kev.  H.  B.  Haweis. 
MisB  Kat«  Steel.  Portrait. 
Berlioz's    Les  Troyena."  Portrait. 

Monthly  Musical  Record. 

A  Toiir  in  the  Province*.  Fr.  N  leeks. 
Portrait  Sketches  from  the  Life— Louis  Spohr. 
Bach's  Organ  Works.   S.  S.  Stratton. 
The  Pianoforte  Teacher.  Herr  I'auer. 
Music:  "My  heart  is  sair/'  and  wUt 
thou  go  wi  mo  ?  "  Bmil  Kreuz. 

Musical  Age. 

Musical  Education.   Robert  Machardy. 
Elocution :  Natural  and  as  an  Art.   Wallis  A 
Wallis. 

Haydn  and  Mendelssohn.  Arthur  Pearson. 
Pkshiou  in  Music. 
The  Vil  age  Concert. 

Musical  Herald. 

Mr.  John  North.  Portrait. 

Beale's  "  Litfht  of  other  Days."  Portrait. 

The  Praise  Scr\ice. 

Mr.  Edwird  Lloyd. 

Mosic  Study  in  Germany. 

Concerts  for  the  Masses. 

Musical  Times. 

More  Schumann  Letters. 
The  Great  Composers— Wagner. 
Noises,  Necessary  and  Unnecessary.  | 
Muste-"3oat  Song"   (Four-part).    P.  H.  j 
Cowen. 

Nonconformist  Musical  Journal. 

Musical  luconsistencj'. 

Music  in  the  Scottish  Churches. 

Music  at  Sefton  Park  Presbyterian  Church, 
Liverpool. 

Congregational  Psalmody  in  Yorkshire.. 

Hymn  Tunei  adapted  fcooi  Classical  Melodies. 

The  Relations  between  Choir  and  Congre- 
gation. 


Musical  Opinion. 

The  Mozart  Opera  House.   (Ill us.) 
Notes  on  the  Oratorios—"  Israel  in  Bgrpt." 
Modern  Sing<?r8  and  Sim^ing.  John  Towers, 
The  State  and  Musical  Art.   A.  F.  Smith. 
A  Trio  of  Dramatic  Soprani. 
Greco-Btruscm  double  Flutes.  (Illus.) 

Century  Magazine. 

Chinese  Music.  With  Music.  H.  E.  Krehblel. 

Deutsche  Revue.  Dec. 
Pope  Gregory  and  Music.   K.  R  bert. 

GroombrIdgre*s  Magazine. 
A  Plea  for  the  Unmusical.  William  Archer. 

Macmlllan's  Magrazlne. 

The  Jubilee  of  Tonic  Sol-fa.  J.  C.  Hadden. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.  Part  VI. 
The  Richard  Wagner  House  at  Wiirzbui^. 
(lUua.) 

Universal  Review.  Dec. 
Musical  Culture  and  the  Popular  Concerts. 
H.  Arthur  Smith. 


Continuing  its  interesting  series  of  articles  on  out  leading  muffical 
institutions,  the  Magazhie  of  Mmic  this  month  deals  with  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music,  founded  and  endowed  by  the  City  fathers.  Lady 
readers  of  the  magazine  will  be  interested  in  the  portrait  and 
biography  of  Miss  Kate  Steel,  recently  elected  the  first  lady  Professor 
of  Singing  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  since  1867  ;  and  those 
who  like  Mr.  Haweis's  peculiar  riiapsodical  style  may  welcome  his  paper 
on  Liszt  in  England,  in  which  we  find  none  of  the  crazy  nonsense 
retailed  ad  nanseam  in  connection  with  the  career  of  this  great  virtuoso  of 
the  pianoforte. 

In  the  Monthhj  Mmical  Record  Herr  Niecks,  of  Dumfries,  returns  to  the 
subject  of  travelling  concert  parties,  of  which  he  has  no  exalted  opinion. 
Herr  Niecks  complains  of  badly  selected,  badly  executed,  and  capriciously 
altered  programmes — evils  which  seem  to  have  their  root  in  the  mistaken 
belief  of  artists  that  provincial  audiences  have  no  taste  and  no  judgment. 

The  Mxmoal  Age  this  month  drops  its  local  title,  and  takes  its  place 
among  the  regular  musical  journals  of  the  country.  In  its  pages  we  find^ 
what  is  stated  to  be  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  of  Charles  Dickens, 
addressed  to  a  now  well-known  musician  in  the  North  of  England.  We 
are  sorry  to  see  the  Age  throwing  cold  water  on  the  City  Temple 
scheme  for  providing  the  workuig  people  with  a  little  music  during 
the  hour  of  tiie  midday  meal.  **  ^lU8ic  has  its  place — its  proper  and 
legitimate  place— but  it  isn't  in  the  City  Temple  during  the  workpeople's 
dinner  hour."  Wo  are  glad  to  think  that  such  is  not  the  opinion  of  the 
large  majority  of  musicians.  The  more  that  the  churches  are  open  duringr 
the  week  the  better,  and  so  long  as  the  people  will  come  in,  let  them 
remain  open. 

The  Mmical  Herald  appears  this  month  in  its  enlarged  and  improved 
form.  In  the  usual  biographical  paper,  dealing  with  a  Huddersfield 
musician,  we  learn  something  of  the  Yorkshire  "Sunday  Singings,"  which 
form  a  popular  attraction  in  tlie  summer.  This  is  an  excellent  idea 
which  might  be  followed  in  other  places.  Those  who  have  tried 
distinctive  services  of  praise  in  the  churches  on  Sunday  evening  and 
have  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  the  interest  in  them,  will  profit  by  the 
Herald*a  record  of  a  successful  series  of  such  services  carried  on  for  nearly 
twenty  y3ars  by  Dr.  Patrick,  an  American  pastor,  at  West  Newton.  One 
topic  is  taken  each  evening,  and  the  short  address,  hymns,  and  music  are  all 
made  to  bear  on  that  topic.  Dr.  Patrick  says,  in  general,  the  themes  could 
be  classified  as  biblical,  historical,  biographical,  special,  and  miscellaneous. 

The  Musical  TUnes^  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year,  tells  something 
of  its  own  history.  A  writer  fills  three  columns  in  dealing  with  the 
thousand-and-one  unnecessary  noises  of  the  Metropolis,  among  which  he 
classes  the  **  public  orchestral  manifestations  "  of  the  Salvation  Army  and 
the  ear-shatter intr  whistling  of  the  railway  engines.  It  is  suggested  that 
a  Society  for  tin-  Prevention  of  Heedless  Noise  should  be  founded. 

The  Nonconformist  Musical  Journal  continues  to  be  filled  from  month  to 
month  with  articles  of  much  practical  interest  to  church  musical  workers. 
Dr.  Spark,  the  well-known  Leeds  organist,  tells  the  interesting  fact  that 
he  was  the  first  to  compose  masic  for  Keble's  **Sun  of  my  Soul."  Keble 
had  just  newly  written  the  hymn  when  Spark,  then  only  seventeen  years  of 
age,  was  introduced  to  him. 

Salzburg  is  soon  ti  be  to  the  admirers  of  Mozart  what  Bayreuth  is  to  the 
admirers  of  Wagner.  It  is  to  have  a  splendid  opera  house  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  giving  of  model  presentations  of  Mozart's  operatic  composi- 
tions. The  cost  of  the  building,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given  in  Mvsieal 
Opinion^  is  estimated  at;  £90,000,  and  it  is  said  that  the  staging  of  the  first 
opera  will  cost  £12,000.  Mr.  Towe:8  lias  no  very  high  opinion  of  some 
modern  singers  who  are  drawing  princely  fees  from  the  public. 
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ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 


The  Masrazine  of  Art.  January.  Is. 

Frontispiece  Paotogravure,  Prof.  Raskin  at 
Glen&tilas. 

The  Portraits  of  John  Buskin.  M.  H.  Splel- 

mann.  With  0  Illustrations^  . 
The  Proper  Mode  and  Study  of  Drawi'ig- 

Addressed  to  Students.   W.  Holman  Hunt* 

With  4  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Modem  Pictures,  Mr.  JQrocklehink's  Collectipa 

at  Childwall  Hill.    B.  Rimbiult  D.bdin. 

With  6  Illustrations. 
Belvoir  Castle  and  its  History.   F.  Stevenson. 

With  T  Illustrations  by  J.  Pinnemare. 
The    Illustratian    of    Books.     From  the 

Humorous  Artist's  Point  of  View.  Harry 

Fumiss.  With  8  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Alfred  W.  Hunt,  R.W.S.  Frederick  Wedmore. 

With  4  Illustrations  of  Alfred  Hunt's  Works. 
The  Cl.r  >:)icle  of  Art. 

Art  Journal,  is. 

Win'cr  Ia  Brabant,  Seventeenth  Century. 
(Etching). 

Longford  Castle  Pictures  at  Natioaal  Oallery. 
(Illus.)  Sidney  Colvia. 

Kaemmerer.  (Illus.)  Georges  Cain. 

Lord  Tennyson's  Childhood,  (illus.)  P. 
Anderson  Graham. 

Silks  and  Satins.  (Illus.)  Lucie  H.  Arm- 
strong. 

New  Caricaturist.  (Illus.)  Normin  Oarstin. 
Gazette  des  Bdaux  Arts.   Ist  December' 

ia»j. 

Fnmpola  Qerard.  (1st  Article.)  M.  Chirle 
Sphrussi. 

Decorative  Art  in  Old  Paris.   (3rd  Article). 

^.  de  Champ^aux. 
Tranv«ls  Rude.  (11th  Article).    L.  da  Four- 

caud. 

Boucher's  **  Muse  Erato."  A.  de  Champeauxi 
Books  Noticed. 

Annotated  List  of  Works  published  in  Francs 
and  Abroad  during  the  Last  Half  of  1890. 
M.  Paulin  Teste. 

Girre  Own  Paper. 

Christian  Art  in  the  15th  Century.  (Illus.) 

IgdrastL  December. 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  Ait. 
T;ie  Half- Year's  Art.   K.  Parkes. 

Velhagen  und  Klaslng's  Naue  Monats- 

hefte.  December. 

The  Nativity  in  Art.  (Il'uf.)  X.  Rosenberg. 
C.  W.  Allers,  Artist.   With  portrait. 

Paternoster  Review. 
Jaa  Van  Beers.  With  portrait. 

Nineteenth  Century.  ' 

Velasquez  and  h  a  K  ng.  H.  A.  Kennedy. 

New  Review. 
Art.  th«  Sodaliat  Ideal.  William  Morris. 


The  Magciziiie  cf  Art  begins  admirably  with  Sir  E.  MiUais*  portrait  of 
Mr.  Ruskin  at  Glentinlas  a»  a  frontispiece,  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  Spielmann 
on  **  Portraits  of  Mr.  Ituakin/'  beginning  with  Mr.  Ruskin  at  the  age  oi 
three  and  a  half,  and  finishing  with  a  portrait  of  him  by  Mr.  Pilotelle  In 
1876.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  contributes  a  paper,  addressed  to  students,  on 
**The  Proper  Mode  and  Study  of  Drawing,"  with  four  illustrations  by 
Mr.  Hunt  of  studies  for  the  picture.  Mr.  Harry  Fumiss  describes  the 
illustration  of  books  from  a  humorist  artist's  point  of  view,  and  iilustratea 
his  article. 

The  Art  Joimud  for  January  publishes  an  etching  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Farrer, 
of  a  picture  by  G.  H.  Boughton,  A.R.A.,  "Winter  in  Rebant,  Seventeenth 
Century."   The  following  are  among  the  chief  featmres  announced  for  the 

new  year  : — 

"  Artists*  Biographies :  The  Pilgrim's  Way;"  "Visits  to  Industrial  Centres;' 
"  Tennyson's  Childhood :  The  Western  Highlands ; "  **  Industrial  Art  in  Italy." 

Among  the  articles  promised  are  the  following : — 

•*A  Summer  Tour  through  Continental  Galleries,"  by  Walter  Armstrong; 
"  The  Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Gallery,"  by  Sidney  Colvin ;  "  Art  in 
America,"  by  G.  H.  Boughton,  A.R.A. ;  **  Recent  Photography,"  by  Chas.  Hastings; 
"  The  Collection  of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries,'' by  J.  M.  Gray;  "  Humour 
in  Animals,"  illustrated  by  Louis  Wain. 

With  the  exception  of  an  article  upon  ChrlstnLis  Books,  the  Onsette 
des  Beaux  Arts  makes  no  difference  between  its  numbers  for  December 
and  for  other  months  of  the  year.  It  may  very  justly  feel  that  its  ordinary 
level  is  good  enough  for  extraordinary  occasions,  and  up  in  the  calm  levels 
to  which  it  aspires  to  lead  its  readers  the  festivities  of  common  life  call 
for  no  special  notice.  The  first  article  is  devoted  to  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Girard,  the  poet-artist,  king  of  painters  and  painter  of  kings.  It  is 
illustrated  with  three  full-length  sketches  and  several  heads,  which  enable 
one  to  understand  why  all  the  celebrities  of  the  Consulate,  the  First 
Empire,  and  the  Restoration,  should  have  waited  eagerly  as  they  did  for 
their  turn  of  occupying  his  pencil. 

Gerard  was  bom,  as  it  chanced,  in  Rome,  where  his  father  was  attached 
to  the  French  Embassy,  in  the  year  1770,  and  the  talent  for  drawing  which 
he  displayed  almost  in  his  cradle  had  the  chance  of  full  instruction  and 
development.  He  worked  in  the  studio  of  Brunet,  under  whom  David 
himself  had  been  glad  to  study,  and  i«hen  he  was  only  twelve  years  old 
artistic  circles  of  Rome  were  already  ringing  with  his  praises  and  antici- 
pations of  the  future  which  lay  before.  Political  events  recalled  hun,  still 
m  his  teens,  to  Paris.  He  was  glad  to  earn  his  bread  by  drawing  illustrations 
of  Racine  and  Virgil,  which  are  still  reproduced  in  some  of  the  best  editions 
for  Messrs.  Didot,  and  in  1795,  when  he  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
he  established  his  reputation  by  the  portrait  of  MdUe.  Brogniart  which  he 
exhibited  at  the  Louvre.  Two  years  later  his  Cupid  and  Psycho  appeared, 
and  from  that  time  it  was  only  a  question  of  his  being  free  to  j)aint  every 
celebrity  of  the  day.  In  the  forty  years  during  which  he  continued  to  work, 
he  painted,  besides  historical  pictures,  eightyTfive  full-length  portraits 
and  over  two  hundred  others.  He  painted  Napoleon,  of  course,  and  both 
the  Empresses.  He  painted  Madame  de  Recamier  and  the  more  distin- 
guished of  the  Napolenoic  generals.  He  painted  Canova,  Mdlle.  Mars,  and 
Talma,  Talleyrand  also,  and  many  another  of  the  men  and  women  whose 
influence  made  the  history  of  their  day. 

In  addition  to  the  article  on  Gerard  the  Gazette  contains  the  eleventh  article 
of  M.  Fourcaud's  series  upon  Francois  Rude,  and  a  continuation  of  M. 
Champeaux's  pleasant  studies  of  Decorative  Art  in  Old  Paris.  A  very  fine 
engraving  of  the  Muse  Erato  "  of  Boucher,  which  has  been  done  for  the 
Gazette  by  M.  Albert  Ardail,  and  would  have  been  published  long  since 
but  for  the  fact  that  M.  Ardail  was  prevented  from  finishing  his  work  by 
being  called  away  to  serve  his  time  as  a  soldier,  accompanies  this  number. 
There  is  also  a  table  of  contents  for  the  numbers  o£  ^^H^HLJoaonths. 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


KOTICE.— For  f4?  CMvenience  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  live  at  a  distance  from  any  bookseller,  any  Book  they  may  require,  whether  ornct  His 
mentioned  in  ikefollounM  List,  unll  be  forwarded  post  freetoanv  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  Office  oj  (A«  K£VI£W  OF  KsriEWS,  oi» 
receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  the  published  price  of  the  Book  ordsnd. 


ART. 

A(leline*S  Art  Dictionary.  (VirLueandCo.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  422.    Illustrations.    Price  Ts.  6d. 

A  handy  little  volume,  giving  brief  definitions  of  the  more  important 
terms  used  in  Ars,  Architecture,  Herald  y,  and  Archaeology.  U  is 
translated  from  Adeline's  "  Lexique  des  Termes  d'Art "  and  enlarged. 
Those  who  desire  just  sufficient  Icnowledge  to  enable  them  to  uiider- 
■tand  a  technical  description  of  a  picture  or  building,  will  no  doubt; 
find  the  book  us:;f  ul. 

Balch,  Elizabeth.  Glimpses  of  Old  English 
Homes.   (Macmlllan  and  Co.)   8vo.  Cloth.    Pp.  viii.  224. 

In  this  volume  the  late  Miss  Balch  furnishes  historical  notices  nf  eight 
famous  Btiglish  inanBlons— of  Penshurst,  Arundel  Castle,  Hichmg- 
brooke,  Eridfe  Castle,  Chiswick  Uuuse,  Berkeley  Castle,  Highclertf 
Ca&tle,  and  Oiterley  Park.  Bach  notice  is  fully  illustrated. 

DoBSON,  Austin  (Editor),  and  Hugh  Thomson  (Artist). 
The  Viear  of  Wakefield.  (Macmiilan  and  Co.)  ?vo. 
Cloth,   pp.  340.   Price  63. 

This  beautiful  edition  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson's 
illustrations,  which  are  far  away  the  best  things  of  the  klud  ever 
doae.  Mr.  Dobsou's  preface  considers  Goldsmith's  immortal  narrative 
almost  exclusively  as  a  subject  for  the  pen  of  the  artist ;  and  ha 
writes  in  his  usual  learned  and  interesting  fashion  concerning  the 
many  previous  illustrated  editions  which  have  appeared. 

Ceubch,  The  Rev.  A.  J.,  M.A.  The  Laureate's  Country 

(Seeley  and  Co.)  Folio.  Cloth.  Pp.112.  Many  illostiations. 
Price  £1  Is. 

A  collection  of  fifteen  copper  plates,  and  many  other  engravlngsof  places 
connected  with  the  poet  and  his  worlcs,  fr^m  di-awings  by  Mr.  Edward 
Hull.  These  drawings,  which  are  excellently  reproduced,  are  the 
jriice  de  resistance  of  the  book,  Professor  Church  having,  as  he  himself 
modestly  remarks,  merely  performed  the  "  humble  function  "  of  writ- 
ing the*  letterpress  for  them.  His  letterpress,  however,  is  most 
interesting,  and  the  views  put  forward  are  said  to  have  received  the 
sanction  ot  the  Laureate  himself. 

U(7NT,  Mrs.  Alfred  (Editor).  Richmondshire :  a 
Series  of  Twenty  Line  Engravings,  after  J.  M.  W. 

Turner.  (Virtue  and  Co.)  300  copies  printed.   Price  £3  3s. 

The  engravings  contained  in  this  sumptuous  volume  were  made  many 
years  ago  by  W.  R.  Smith,  J.  Le  Keux,  E.  Pye,  W.  Radclyffe, 
O.  Heath,  and  others.  Mr.  Marcus  B.  Huish,  who  contributes  an 
Introduction  the  volume,  thinlcs  that  it  is  **  a  distinct  gain  to  art 
literature  that  these  plates  should  again  come  to  I  ght  in  so  well 
preserved  a  condition"^— a  statement  in  which  all  admirers  of  Turner 
will  concur.  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt  supplies  an  histirical  and  descriptive 
note  to  each  plate. 

McCabtht,  Justin,  M.P.  From  Charing  Cross  to 
St.  Paul's.  (Seeley  and  Co.)  Large  4to.  Cloth.  Pp.  60, 
Numerous  illustrations.   Price  £1  Is. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthv  is  an  agreeable  and  chatty  companion  in  the 
discursive  ramble  described  in  this  book :  but  its  raison  d^etre  is  con- 
tained not  in  its  letterpress,  but  in  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell's  vigorous 
illustrat  oas.  There  are  twelve  large  plates,  as  well  as  numerous 
■mailer  engravings  in  the  text,  all  of  whicn  are  excellently  reproduced. 

BuBDETT,  Henby  c.  Prince,  Princess,  and  People. 

(George  Routledge  and  Sons.)    8vo.   Paper  covers.  Pp. 

394.   Portraits  and  autegraphs.   Price  Is. 

Mr.  Burdett's  hook  bids  fair  to  become  the  standard  work  on  the  lives 
and  careers  of  our  future  king  and  queen.  He  gives  a  full  and  accu- 
rate account  of  the  social  progress  and  development  of  our  own  times, 
as  iUuf  trated  by  the  public  life  and  work  of  their  Boyal  Highnesses 
the  Pr  ince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  1869-1890. 


Cbowbst,  Fbbdbrick  J.   Cherubini.    (Sampson  Low, 

Marston  and  Co.)   8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  lU*.   Price  3j. 

The  latest  addition  to  a  series  of  biographical  and  oritieal  !nuti.:^^ph9 
published  under  tlie  general  title  ot  the  "  Great  Mu:)icitii£  '  series. 

Sbniob,  William.  The  Thames  from  Oxford  to  tho 
Tower.  (John  C.  Nimmo.)  Demy  4to.  Ciotli,  gilt  top.  30 
etchings.   Price  £3  3s, 

The  main  attraction  of  this  handsome  volume  is,  of  course,  the  thirty 
original  Painters'  Etchings,  by  Mr.  Fi-aucis  Walker.  Mr.  William 
Senior— well  known  to  anglers  as  "  Red  Spinner  "  and  to  journalists  as 
the  special  pageant  reporter  of  tlxe  Daily  iVcit'i— has,  however,  added 
considerably  to  its  interest  and  value  by  the  ple^mutly  written  letter- 
presi  which  he  has  supplied. 

SriBLING  MAXWELL,  SlB  WlLLIAM,  BABT.    AUUalS  Of 

the  Artists  of  Spain.   (John  C.  Nimmo.)   Small  4to. 

Cloth.    Gilt  top    Four  volumej.    Price  £1  Is.  per  volume. 

This  work  has  always  been  ttie  recognisra  English  authority  upon  the 
art  and  artists  of  Spain.  It  has  long  been  out  of  print,  however,  and 
of  late  years  ha«  been  practically  unprocurable.  The  present  edition 
(which  is  limited)  contains  all  the  author's  latest  additions,  correc- 
tions, and  annotatious,  and  Is  illustrated  by  the  original  woodblocks 
and  steel  engravings.  It  forma  the  first  four  volumes  of  a  new, 
uniform,  and  limited  edition  of  the  late  Sir  William  8tirluig-Maxwell'» 
works. 

BIOGP-.\PHY. 

BBATBICB,  H.R.H.  PBINCR33   HEXH?   of  BATTEXBEBa. 

(Translator.)    The  Adventures  of  Count  George 

Albert  of  Erbach.  (John  Murray.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  322. 
Portrait.   Price  lOs.  6d. 

One  hardly  knows  how  to  classify  this  book.  At  first  sight  it  seems  m 
story.  One  reviewer  indeed— overlooking  the  date,  1614 — calls  it  a 
*•  mediaeval  romance."  The  central  figure.  Count  £rb:\ch,  however,  is 
a  real  personage,  and  it  is  said  that  Herr  Kraus,  the  author  of  the 
volume,  raide  free  use  of  the  family  archives  in  putting  it  together. 
It  may  be  added  tha*^  the  Princess  Beatrice  is  connected  by  marriage 
to  the  present  head  of  the  BrlMcb  family ;  hence,  no  doulit.  this  ten- 
tative excursion  into  the  field  of  Uttrature.  On  the  wholR  Her  Bnyal 
Highness  has  produced  a  readable  translation  of  au  interesting  book. 

Blind,  Mathilde  (Translator).  Thd  Journal  Ot 
Marie  Bashkirtseif.  (Cassell  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  xxxvi.  691.   Portraits.   Price  7s.  6i. 

A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  remarkaMe  book.  For  a  full 
description  of  the  "  Journal,"  see  the  June  number  of  the  Bkvikw  of 
BEVIEW3  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  53»^19). 

BaEwsTEB,  F.  Cabsoll,  LL.D.    Disraeli  in  Outline. 

(Cassell  and  Co.)   8vo.  Cloth.    Pp.  394.   Price  7s.  6d. 

Tills  compilaOfon  comprises  a  short  biography  of  Lord  Beaccnsfield.  and 
an  abridgment  cf  all  his  novels  contifnlng  lists  *>t  princit>  il  characte.'S, 
plots,  remarkable  criticisms,  etc.  A  full  Index  is  appended. 

Bbownb,  G.  Lathom.  Nelson.  (Fisher  Unwin.)  S70» 
Cloth.   Pp.  xxxii.  472.   Portraits.   Price  ISi. 

The  excellent  idea  which  Mr.  TAthom  Browne  has  kept  steadily  in  view, 
in  compiling  this  book.  Is  to  give  an  account  of  the  public  and  private< 
life  of  Lord  xilelson,  as  t3ld  by  himse'f,  his  comrades,  and  his  mends. 
A  more  interest hig  aud  real  life  of  Nelson  it  wouM  l>e  hani  to  find : 
all  the  information  being  given  at  first  hand,  and  not  as  filtered 
througli  the  medium  of  a  biographer's  brain.  The  portraits  and 
fac-similes  add  much  to  the  interest  and  value  of  this 
volume. 
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DuNCKLET,  Hbnbt,  LL.D.  Lopd  MolboUFne.  (Samp- 
son how,  Maraton  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  298.  Portrait 
Price  38.  6d. 

Dr.  Dunckley  (**  Verax  ")  has  been  chosen  to  follow  Mr.  Froude,  whose 
brilliant  and  fascinating  study  of  Beaconstield  intitxluced  thd 
"  Queen's  Prime  Ministers  "  a  month  or  so  Ago.  No  more  perfect 
contrast,  as  well  between  writers  as  between  subjecto,  could  be 
imagined.  Lord  Me;bjume  was  really  a  prime  minister  malgri  lui  ; 
but  ne  did  his  duty  to  the  b^st  of  his  ability,  and  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Empire  whose  destinies  he  fur  a  time  coutrolled.  Dr.  Dunckley 
has  also  done  his  best,  a^d  the  result  is  an  interesting  and  usef  ul«  if 
sober  and  unentrandng,  narrative. 

GoasB,  Edmiind.  The  Life  of  Philip  Henry  Gosse, 

F.R.S.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trubner,  Trench  and  Co.)  Defny  8vo. 
Cloth.  Pp.  388.  Price  15s. 

Hr.  Edmund  Oosse  here  relates,  in  his  own  attractive  manner,  the  story 
of  his  father's  life— a  life  full  of  hardships,  misfortune,  and,  for  a  time 
at  least,  of  failure.  It  was  only  when,  at  ihe  a^  of  thirty,  Philip  Henry 
Gosse  commenced  to  write  on  scientific  subjects,  th^t  he  really  found 
his  metier,  and  that  his  prospects  began  perceptibly  to  improve.  He 
ended  by  being  one  of  the  most  popular  among  popular  writers  on 
natural  hist.  ry. 

Jeffebson,  Joseph.  Autobiography.  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  503.  Many  Illustrations.  Price  16s 


paper,  and  binding,  all  that  can  be  desired, 

Meynbll,  Wilfrid.  John  Henry  Newman,  the 
Founder  of  Modern  Anglicism,  and  a  Cardinal  of 
the  Roman  Church.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  and 
Co.)   8vc.   Cloth.   Pp.  116.   Price  2s.  6d. 


This  is  a  very  Interesting  book,  in  spite  of  its  long-winded  title.  It  is 
founded  upon  an  article  contribute!  by  Mr.  Meynell  to  the  Contem- 
porary Heview  soon  after  Newman's  death  -an  article  with  which 


MoRLBY,  Henby»  LL.D.  (Editor.)  Memoirs  of  Edward 
Gibbon,  written  by  himself;  anl  a  Selection  from 
his  Letters,  with  Occasional  Notes  and  Narratives 
by  John,  Lord  Sheffield,  (Routledge  and  Sons)  8vo. 
cloth.   Pp.  446.    Price  2d.  Cd. 

Gibbon's  "  Memoirs  "—by  far  the  most  important  portion  of  his  posthu- 
mous  works— are  familiar  to  every  literary  student,  and  It  will  be 
sufficient  here  merely  ti  commend  Mr.  Henry  Morley's  handsome 
and  handy  reprint. 

Oliphant,  Cyril  Fbancis.  Alfl:>ed  de  Musset.  (Black- 
wood and  Sons.)   8vo.'  Cloth.   Pp.  200.   Price  2s.  6d. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  "  Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers " 
series,  and  an  interesting  study  of  ihe  life  aiul  writings  of  the  great 
French  poet.  A  melanch  >ly  interest  attaches  to  the  little  book,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  last  work  of  the  author,  who  was  a  sou  of  the  general 
editor  of  the  se.ies,  Mrs.  Oliplmnt. 

Reed,  Thomas  Allb>j.  A  Biogrraphy  of  Isaac  Pit- 
man, Inventor  of  Phonography.  (Griffith,  Farran  and 

Co.)  8to.  Cloth.  Pp.  192.  Portrait  and  illustrations. 
Price  38.  6d. 

This  account  of  the  life  of  the  Master  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  oldest 
and  ntost  deroted  disciples.  It  needs  no  recommendation  to  phono- 
graphers :  and  if  only  half  of  those  who  earn  th-ir  living  by  tne  use 
of  Mr.  Pitman's  unrivalled  system  of  shorthand  writing  purchase  the 
book,  neither  Mr.  Reed  nor  his  publishers  will  have  any  cause  of 
complaint. 

Rbid,  t.  Wemyss.  The  Life,  Letters,  and  Friendships . 
of  Richard  Monckton  Mllnes,  first  Lord  Houghton. 

(Cassell  and  Co.)  8vo.  2  vols.  Cloth.  Pages  xiv.— 528, 
and  viil  546.   Portraits.   Price  32s. 

This  is  unqnestionably  Ihe  biography  of  the  past  vear.  It  is  no  mere 
ephemeral  publication :  its  interest — like  that  of  Froude's  "  Carlyle" — 
will  be  fresh  for  manv  years  to  come,  and  its  cont-nt*  will  be  as  Largely 
drawn  upon  by  the  literary  historian  as  those  of  the  latter  biography. 
Lord  Houghton  was  an  amiable  gentleman,  who  made  hosts  of 
distinguished  friends,  and  on  account  of  the  references  to  these 
friends,  if  not  for  his  own  sake,  the  book  Is  one  which  the  world  will 
not  willingly  let  die. 


RusiBLL,  w.  Clabk.  Nelson's  Works  and  Deeds. 
(Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Ca)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp,  224. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

V  In  this  volume  Mr.  Clark  Russell,  who  recently  wrote  on  Nelson  in  the 
^*  Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  series,  allows  the  great  Admiral  lo  tell  the 
story  of  his  life  in  his  own  words.  The  book  is  compiled  on  the  same 
lines  as  that  of  Mr.  Lathom  Brown,  already  catalogued,  the  extracts 
in  this  case  being  confined  to  Nelson's  despatches  and  correspondence. 

Sanders,  Lloyd  C.  Life  of  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan.  (Walter  Scott.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xii.— 178. 
Price  Is. 

Mr.  Walter  Scott's  "  Great  Writers"  series  is  familiar  to  a' I.  One  ex- 
pects to  find,  and  usually  does  find,  a  succinct  biograpliy,  together  with 
some  useful  criticism.  Then  there  is  always  a  valuable  bibliography 
by  Mr.  John  P.  Anderson,  of  the  British  Museum,  which,  by  it«elt,  is 
often  worth  the  money  asked  for  the  book.  The  author  of  "The 
Kivals  "  and  of  The  School  for  Scandal  "  was  assuredly  a  '*  great 
writer,"  and  Mr.  Sanders's  little  biography  has  consequently  a  very 
d.stinct  right  to  exist. 

The  Journal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott:  From  the 
Original  Manuscript  at  Abbotsford.  (Edinburgh; 

David  Douglas.)   Demy  8vo.    Cloth.    2  vols.   Price  S2s. 

The  voluminous  extracts  which  have  been  published  in  the  newspapers 
have  no  doubt  made  our  readers  acquainted  with  a  portion  tf  the 
contCLts  of  these  interesting  and  impoitant  volumes.  The  journal 
was  largely  drawn  upon  by  Lockhart  m  the  preparation  of  his  "  Life 
of  Scott,'*  but  much  remained  unpublished.  To  the  literary  his- 
torian Mr.  Douglas's  volumes  are  indispensable. 

Sbton-Kabb,  w.  S.    The  Marquess  Cornewall. 

(Oxford :  At  the  Clarendon  Press).  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  202. 
Map.   Price  2s.  6d. 

A  volume  of  Mr.  Frcwde's  excellent  "  Rulers  of  India"  series. 
BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

A.  ENCYCLOr JEDIAS. 

Blackle's  Modern  CydopsBdia.  Vol.  viu.  (Blackie. 

and  Son.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  512.   Price  6s. 

We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  comniende<l  this  excellent  work  of  . 
reference,  which  the  eighth  volume  ("  Skeat"  to  **  Zym")  now  brings 
to  a  close.  Looking  at  the  eight  volumes  as^they  stand  side  by  side 
upon  the  shelf,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  a  more  handsome  and  useftil 
anditlon  to  a  library  (public  or  private)  is  not  to  be  obtained.  Ihe 
money  which  the  complete  Cyclopaedia  costs  c  juid  not  be  more  sensibly 
laid  out. 

Cassell's  Concise  Cyclopadia.  (CasseU  and  Co.)  8vo. 

Cloth.   Pp.  1,340.    Price  7s.  Od. 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  lav  out  the  coup'e  of  pounds  required  to  pur- 
chase the  volumes  last  referred  to  will  find  "  Cassell's  Concise  Cyclo- 
poKliA  "  the  next  best  thing  of  Ihe  kiud.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  William 
Heaton,  and  comprises  nearly  12,000  short  articles  on  mythological, 
historical,  biographical,  geographical,  topgrapliical,  scientltlc  and^ 
technical  subjects.  New  and  cheaper  edition. 

Chambers's  Encyclopaedia.  Vol.  vi.  (W.  and  R. 

Chambers.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  328.   Price  10s.  6d. 

After  the  *•  Bnc^  clopwdia  Britannica"— toat  monument  of  learning 
and  enterprise -comes  the  Encyclopsedia  of  Chambers,  of  wh  ch  ii' 
new  and  revised  edition  is  now  in  course  of  publication.  In  the  sixth 
volume  before  us  ("  Humber  "  to  "  Malta")  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  and 
othe.-s  write  on  "Ireland";  Mr,  Walter  Besant,  on  "Jerusalem; 
Archdeacon  Farrar,  on  "Jesus  Christ;"  and  Canon  Aiugcr,  on 
"Charles  Lamb."  The  volume  is  enriched  by  numerous  illustrative 
cuts. 

B.  Year  Books  for  1S91. 
Whittakeb,  Thomas  P.  (Editor.)    Barker's  Facts 
andFiguresfor  the  Year  1891.  (Wame  and  Co.)  Crown 
8vo.   Limp  Cloth.   Pp.  320.   Price  Is. 

A  mass  pf  info.mation  alphabetically  arranged,  concerning  commerce^ 

ffovernment,  insurance,  agriculture,  population,  feducation,  finance, 
lealth,  religion,  raili^ays,  wealtn  and  the  general  moral,  sociaU 
physical,  and  economical  conditi  n  of  nations  and  peoples. 

The  Year  Book  of  Commerce.  (Casseii  and  Co.)  8vo. 

cloth.   Pp.  xxii.— 282. 

Compiled  under  the  authority  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Ccmnierce 
and  edited  by  Mr.  Kenric  B.  Murray,  the  secretary  to  that  body,  tliis 
annual  statistical  volume  of  reference  will  prove  of  especial  value  to 
business  men  who  will  find  la  it  much  information  not  elsewhere 
accessible. 
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The  Year  Book  of  Photography,  and  Photo- 
graphic News  Almanae  for  1890.  (Piper  and  Carter.) 
8vo.    Paper  covers.   Pp.  256,  cxliv.    Illustrations.   Price  Is. 

A  cheap  and  comprehenBive  annual,  containing  the  results  of  photo* 
Erapliic  experimenting  during  the  past  year,  as  well  as  articles, 
lormaUe,  details  of  processes,  tables,  Ac. 

The  Public  Schools'  Year-Book.  1890.  (Swan  Son- 

nenschein  and  Co.)  8vo.  Limp  cloth.  Pp.  152.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Deals  with  both  sides  of  public  school  life— the  educational  and  athletic. 
It  is  edited  by  three  public  school  men  hailing  from  Eton,  Harrow, 
^nd  Winchester. 


ECONOMICS,  POLITICS,  AND  LAW. 

*  A  Barbisteb."  Every  Man's  Own  Lawyer;  a 
}  Handy  Book  of  the  Principles  of  Law  and  Equity. 

•  (Crosby,  Lockwood  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xiv.  686. 
Price  6s.  8d. 

'  There  Is  a  general  impression— which  Is  sedulously  fostered  by  the 
le^l  profession— that  the  man  who  becomes  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool 
for  his  client.  If  the  aim  of  the  book  before  us  was  to  imiuce  people  > 
to  go  to  law,  we  should  unhesitatingly  condemn  it.  But  we  thmk 
that  its  lucid  and  practical  summary  of  the  present  8tat«  of  Bnglish 
law  Is  likely  to  have  an  entirely  opposite  effect,  /gnornntia  legis  non 
'  ercusatf  savs  the  old  legal  nia.xlm ;  and  if  only  for  this  reason  "  a 
Barrister's  '  book  ought  to  be  read.  The  present  ed ition— the  28th— is 
•  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.^ 

vGrah^m,  William,  M.A.  Socialism,  Old  and  New.. 

(Kegan  Paul,  Trench  and  Co.)  dvo.  Cloth.  Pp.416.  Price  5s 

We  have  only  space  to  chronicle  the  ptublication  of  this  temperate 
discussion  of  socialism  and  the  socialistic  idea.  It  forms  a  volume  of 
the  well-known  "  International  Scientiiic  Series." 

Mazzini.  Life  and  Writings  of  Joseph  Mazzlnl. 

<Sinith,  Elder  and  Co.)  Svo.  Cloth.  6  vols.  Price  48.  6d. 
•each. 

.Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  have  commenced  to  publish  a  handy 
edition  of. Mazzini,  whk^  is  to  be  completed  in  six  volumes,  issued  at 
.monthly  intervals.  Of  the  volumes  already  out,  I.  and  III.  are 
*'  Autobiographical  and  Political,"  and  Vol.  II.  "  Critical  and  Literary.'. 

Pollock,  Sib  Fbedebick,  Babt.  Oxford  Lectures 
:and  other  Discourses.   (Macmiiian  and  Co.)  Svo. 

Cloth.   Pp.  X.  304.   Price  9s. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock  is  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Oxford,  and  it 
was  in  that  capacity  that  some  of  these  lectures— Methods  of 
Jurisprudence"  and  "The  King's  Peace"  for  example— were  de- 
livered. Others,  such  as  those  on  **  Beligious  Equality  '  And  **  Home 
.Rule,"  are  of  more  general  interest. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISM,  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Babkeb,  Hekbt,  J.,  B.A.    Our  Boys  and  Girls  at 

School:  their  Naivete',  Humour,  and  Wit  (Arrow- 

smith.)   Svo.   Paper  covers.  Pp.  188.   Price  Is. 

This  is  another  of  Jdr.  Barker's  very  entertaining  volumes.  Most  of  its 
contents  have  already  appeared  in  some  of  the  magazines,  and  are 
therefore  more  or  less  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Beview  of  Beviews. 

Eable,  John,  M.A.  English  Prose :  Its  Elements, 
History,  and  Usage.  (Smith,  Elder  and  Co.)  Svo.  Cloth. 
Price  169. 

This  is  absolutely  the  best  work  upon  English  composition  which  we 
have  ever  come  across.  It  covers  a  very  wide  field,  and  no  Englishman 
•cvho  desires  to  write  good  prose  shoula  be  without  it. 


Hill,  Gbobob  .  .Bibkbeck,  LL.D.  Footsteps  of  Dr. 
JFohnSOn*  (Scotland.)  (Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.) 
4to.    Half-bound.     Pp.  xviii.  318.     Illustrations.  Price 
\*3  33. 

Dr.  Hill,  who  hns  produced  a  very  fine  edition  of  Boswell,  is,  it  seems, 
making  a  sort  of  pilgrimage  through  t^e  United  Kingdom  in  the 
footsteps  of  Dr.  Jolmson.  Scotland  has  afforded  him  sufficient 
material  for  one* chatty  volume,  the  value  of  which  Is  considerably 
enhanced  by  Mr.  Lancelot  Speed's  illustrations. 


Hill,  Geobob  Bibkbbck,    LL.D.     (Editor.)  Lord 

Chestei'fleld's  Worldly  Wisdom.     (Oxford:  at  the 

Clarendon  Press.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  lii.  234.  Price  6a. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  writings  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposa  of 
selection,  and  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill,  who  **  slated "  Lord  Carnarvon's 
edition  of  the  "  Letters  "  in  an  early  ninnber  of  the  Speaker,  may  be 
assumed  to  know  his  subject  well.  His  fulness  of  knowledge  is  such 
indeed  tlmt  he  rather  overweighs  the  volume,  by  one  long.biographical, 
historical,  and  critical  introduction,  which  he  contributes.  The  book 
is  imiform  with  some  selections  from  Clarendon,  published  a  year  ago 

Holmes,  Oliveb  Wendell.  Over  the  Teacups.' 
(Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  318. 
Price  6s. 

These  charming  papers  are  reprinted  from  an  American  magazine.  No 
doubt  many  persons  who  have  read  and  admired  the  extracts  from 
them  wliicn  have  appeared  in  the  Review  of  Beviews,  will  be  glad 
to  possess  the  complete  series  in  handy  volume  form. 

Saintsbuby,  Gbobge.  Essays  in  English  Literature. 

(PercivalandCo.)   Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  xxx.  452.    Price  78. 6d. 

These  ''Bssays"  are  for  the  most  part  reprinted  from  MacmiUan'g 
Aagazine,  to  which  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  a  regular  contributor.  They 
deal  with  "The  Kinds  of  Criticism,"  Crabte,  Hogg,  Sydney  Smith, 
Jeffrey,  Hazlltt,  Moore,  Leigh  Huns  Peacock,  Wilson  (Christopher 
North),  De  Quincey,  Lockhart,  Praed,  and  Borrow. 

Shobteb,  Clement  Kino  (Editor).  Goethe*s  Wilhelm 
Meister*s  Apprenticeship  and  Travels,  translated  by 

Thomas  Carlyle.  (David  Stott.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Two 
volumes.   Portrait.   Price  38.  6d.  per  volume. 

Professor  Dowden  contributes  an  Introduction  to  this  most  recent 
reprint  of  Carlyle's  translation  of  the  "  Wilhelm  Meister."  Since  the 
publication  of  this  book,  Mr.  Clement  King  Shorter  has  been  made 
editor  of  the  Illustrated  London  Neirs,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Latey,  who 
has  resigned.  Mr.  Shorter  has  been  a  clerk  in  Somerset  House,  and 
has  contributed  book  notices  to  the  Star.  Besides  editing  the  book 
before  us.  he  has  added  a  few  pages  of  notes  which,  however,  are 
not  on  the  whole  particularly  helpful. 

FICTION. 

The  following  list  contains  most  of  the  works  of  fiction 
published  during  the  last  two  months.  Two  and  three 
volume  novels  are  generally  obtained  from  the  circulating 
library,  so  that  the  size  and  price  of  one-volume  novels  only 
are  here  given 

Thbee- Volume  Novels. 
Besant,  Walteb.  Armorel  of  Lyonesse :  a  Romance 

of  To-day.    (Chatto  and  Windus.) 

Bickley,  a.  Chablbs,  and  George  S.  Cubbyeb.  Hand- 
fasted.  (Ward  and  Downey.) 

Black,  William.  Stand  Fast,  Craig-Royston ! 
(Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.) 

BoLDBEWOOD,  RoLF.  A  Colonlal  Reformer.  (Mac- 
miiian and  Co.) 

BouBNE,  Mas.   Beta*   (Ward  and  Downey.) 

Debwent,  Leith.  a  Daughter  of  the  Pyramids. 

(Bentleyand  Son.) 

Fbnn,  G.  Manville,  a  Double  Knot.  (Methucn  and 
Co.) 

Fbedebic,  Habold.  In  the  Valley.  (Helnemann.) 
Kino,  R.  Ashe  ("  Basil")   Love*S  Legacy.   (Ward  and 
Downey.) 

NoBBis,  W.  E.   Marcia.   (John  Murray.) 

Pbinsep,  Val,  A.R.A.    Virginia:  a  Tale  of  One 

Hundred  Years  Ago.    (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.) 

Spendeb,  Mb9.  J.  K.   Lady  Hazleton's  Confession, 

(Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.) 

Westbuby,  Hugh.  The  Deliverance  of  Robert 
Carter.   (Bentley  and  Son.) 
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Cbow,.  LOUISA.  JjQ  Honourable  £stat6.  (Obapman 

Edwards,  Mbs.  Sutherland.  Thfei .  Secret  of  the 
Princess :  A  Tale  of  Country,  Caa^p,  Coiu*t,  Conviet» 
and  Cloister  Life  in  Russia,  (Chapman  and  Hall.) 

Price,  Eleanor  C  The'Little  (Jne,  (Bentleyand  Son.) 
Novels  in  One  Volume. 

akon.  Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge :  A  Series  of 

Family  Letters.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  12ino.  Clotb. 
Pp,132.  Price  Is.' 

"Barclay  North"  (W.  C.  Hudson.)  Jack  Gordon, 
Knight  Errant,  Gotham,  1883.  (Casseii  and  Co.)  8vo. 

Boards.  Pp.248.  Price 2s. 

Same  Author.   The  Diamond  Button :  Whose  was 

It?  (Cassell  and  Co.)  8vo.  Boards.  Pp.248.  Price  2s. 
Described  as  *'  a  tale  from  the  diary  of  a  lawyer  and  the  note-book  of  a 
reporter." 

Banks,  Mrs.  G.  Linnj^us.   Miss  Pringle*s  Pearls. 

(Hntchinson  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  280.  Illustrations. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

Beaconsfield,  Earl  of.  Tales  and  Sketches. 
(Paterson  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  390.  Portrait.  Price 
3^.  Cd. 

A  collection  of  some  of  Disraeli's  earlier  writings,  edited,  with  a  pre- 
fatory memoir,  by  Mr.  J.  Logie  Robertson,  M.A. 

Berris,  Bernard.  Lady  Bough.  (Eden,  Remington 
and  Co.)    8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  382.    Price  Gs. 

Boyse,  Mrs.  Murdered,  or   ?  (Arrowsmith.) 

8vo.    Paper  covers.    Pp.  248.    Price  Is. 

Britton,  J.  J.  Flight.  (Trischlcr  and  Co.)  8vo. 
Paper  covers.   Pp.  148.   Price  Is. 

Caine,  Hall.     The  Bondman:  a  New  Saga. 

(Heinemann.)   8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  340.    Price  3s.  Gd. 
A    popi/lar  edition"  in  one  volume. 

Colmore,  G.  a  Living  Epitaph.  (Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.)    8vo.  Cloth.    Pp.  27G.  .Price  Gs. 

Crawford,  F.  M.vrion.    Grelfensteln.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.)    8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.  350.    Price  3s.  Gd. 
A  volume  of  Messrs.  Macmillan's  three-and-sixpenny  series. 

.Same  Author.   Sant*  Ilario.    (Macmillan  and  Co.) 
»vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  444.    Price  3s.  Gd. 
Uniform  with  the  preceling. 

Curtois,  M.A.    Jenny:  A  Village  IdylL  (Eden, 

Remington  and  Co.)   8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.  292.    Price  6s. 

Donovan,  Dick.  Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan  ?  and 
other  Detective  Stories.    (Chatto  and  Windus.)  svo. 

Cloth.    Pp.  314.    Price  2s.  Gd. 

Fenn,  George  Manville.  A  Fluttered  DovecoCe. 
(Ward  and  Downey.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  284.  Illustrations  by 
Gordo  1  Browne.    I'rice  5s. 

FITZGE3ALD,  S.  J.  AoAiR.  Sketchcs  fpom  Bohemia. 

(Tarstow,  Denver  and  Co.)  .Svo.  Papers  covers.  Pp.  158. 
Price  Is. 

Garnbtt,  Richard.  I.L.D.  (Editor.)  Tales  a8d 
Stories,  by  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Shelley.  (Paterson 

and  Co.)    8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xiv.— 38'».   Portrait.  Price  3s.  6d. 

T*le8,  now  eolleoted  for  the  lirpt  time,  and  prefir<vi  by  an  intnxl notion 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Garnett.  Uniform  with  the  talcs  nicnti jnetl 
above. 

Gereare,  w.    Rufin's  Legacy:  a  Theosophical 

Romance.  (Hutchinson  and  Co.)  Hvx  Cloth.  Pp.  312. 
Price  Gs 


Greenwood;  ^ J ames'.  *  3erry  Jacksmith  of  Lower* 
London.  (8impkin,  Maiishall  tnd  Co.)  8vo.  Paper  ccfvers.. 
Pp.  206.   Price  Is. 

Gunter,  Archibald  Clavering.  Miss  Nobody  Of 
Nowhere.   (lioutledge  and  Sons.)   Svo.   Cloth.  Pp.  294. 

Haggard,  H.  Rider^  -  and  Andrew  Lanq.  The 
World's  Desire.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Ca)  8vo.  Cloth, 
Pp.318.   Price  Gs. 

HuTpHEsoN,  Marie.  Taia  :  A  Shadow  of  the  Nile. 

(Eden,  Remington  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  152. 

Jerome,  Jerome  K.  Told  after  Supper.  (LeadenhallV 
Press.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  170.  Illustrations  by  Kehneth  M^ . 
Skeaping.    Price  3s.  Gd. 

Jbrrold,  Douglas.  Tales.  (Paterson  and  Co.)  8va  ^ 
Cloth.   Pp.  372.    Price  3s.  Gd. 

A  volnme  of  tales  now  first  collected  and  edited  by  Mr.  J.  hof^e  Robert- 
son, M.A.  Uniturni  with  the  Beaconsfield  and  Mary  Shelley  talea 
noticeti  above. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.    The  Phantom  Rickshaw,  and  • 

Other  Eerie  Tales.  (Sampson  Low,  Marstou  and  Co.)  8vqz 
Paper  covers.   Pp.  104.    Price  Is. 

Knight,  William,  LLJD.  (Editor).    Tales  by  Leigh 
Hunt.    (Paterson  and  Co.)    Svo.   Cloth.    Pp.  xxxviii.^388. 
Portrait.    Price  3s.  Gd.  ^ 
Tales  collect e«i  ami  e«Uted  for  I  he  first  time.     Uniform  with  the 

"  Tales"  by  Beaconslield,  Mary  bhelley,  and  Douglas  Jerrold,  hereiu- 

before  catalogued. 

Lee,  Edgar.   Maria  and  L  (Arrowsmith.)  8vo.  Pape» 
covers.   Pp.  25G.   Price  2s. 
li:e,  Edwin.   The  Missing  Member  ;  or,  Sergeant 

Clinch's  Secret-  (Eden,  Remington  and  Co.)    8vo.  Paper 
covers.   Pp.  224.   Price  Is. 

Magdalen,  Brooke.  The  Story  of  Eleanor  Lambert. 
(Fisher  Unwin.)  Oblong  8vo.  Paper  covers.  Pp.  1G6. 
Price  Is.  Gd. 

A  volume  of  the  "  Pseudonym  Library," 

*  Michael  Ru^toff."  What  will  Mrs,  Grundy  say? 
or,  A  Calamity  of  Two  Legs  (a  Book  for  a  Man). 

(Henry  Gla.shier,  95,  Strand,  W.C.)    8vo.    Cloth.    Pp:  20G. 
Price  3s.  ca. 

Mr.  Gla»hier  informs  iis  tint  thi*  i?  the  work  of  a  wcll-knoisn  literary 
nmn  who  has  alre.idy  published  some  twenty  books,  but  who  now 
prefers  to  write  under  an  assumed  name. 

Pearce,  J.  H.    Esther  Pentreath,  the  Miller's 

Daughter.     (Fisher     Unwin)     Svo.     Cloth.     Pp.  318. 

Price  Gs. 

'*  A  studv  o!  li*e  cu  tlie  Cornish  const. ' 

Reade,  :mr^  R.  h.  The  Goldsmith's  Ward :  a  Tale  of 
London  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.    (Chapman  and 

Hall).    8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  40G    27  ilhistrations.    Price  Gs. 

8MITII,  Lucy  P.  Doctor  Cameron.  (Eden,  Remington 

and  Co.)    Svo.    Cloth.    Pp.  27^.    Price  Gs. 
Tolstoi,  Lyof.  Work  while  Ye  have  the  Light 

(Heinemar.n.)    8vo.    Paper  covers.    Price  2s.  Gd. 

The  latest  vohtmn  in  Heinemnnn's  "  International  Library."  Tlie 
, tor V— extracts  fioni  which  have  already  api)earetl  in  the  Review  of 
Rkvikws— i>  trai'.slat  d  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  and  prefaced  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse. 

GEOGRAPHY,  ETHNOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 
Brow.v,  Dr..  Robert  (Editor).   The  Adventures  of 
Thomas  Pellov;,  of  Penryn,  Mariner.    Three  and 
Twenty  Years  in  Captivity  among  the  Moors.  (T. 

Fisher  Unwin.)  Svo.  ^g^g|y||^J}ostration3.  Price  ^s. 
One  of  the  mcst  intere8tiii^^i^^^^^|^^Hk|Mini&  '*  Adventnro- 
Seriet."  ^  y^-^^^tt^ 
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driLLEMABD,  F.  H.  H.,  M.A.  The  Life  of  Ferdinand 
Magrellan  and  the  first  Cireumnavigation  of  the 

Oiobe,     (Philip  and  Sod.)     8to.   Cloth.    Fp.  z.  35i. 

I'ortrait,  illustrations,  and  maps.    Price  48.  6d. 

llie  latest  volume  in  the  "  World  s  Great  Bxplorert  and  Bxplorutions" 

Jaues,  n.  l.,  ma.  The  Unknown  Horn  of  AfHea. 

(Philip  and  Son.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.xx.  274.    Price  Ts.  6d. 

This  is  tlie  second  edition  of  an  interesting  work,  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  an  exploration  from  Berbera  to  the  Leopard  river.  The 
volume  before  us  contains  the  narrative  portion  and  notes  only. 

nansen,  Fbidtjof.  The  First  Crossinsr  of  Green- 
land. (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  Svo.  Cloth.  2  vols. 
Illustrations.   Price  36s. 

Next  to  Mr.  Stanley's  work  on  "  Darkest  Africa  "  this  is  unquestionably 
the  most  important  record  of  travel  brought  out  during  the  past 
vear.  The  English  edition  has  been  translaied  'rqm  the  Iforwegian 
hy  Mr.  H.  M.  Sepp,  B.A. 

White,  Arthur  Silva.  The  Development  of  Africa. 

^Philip  and  Son.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  344.  Fourteen  coloured 
Maps.   Price  14s. 

In  this  volume,  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Scott'sh  Geographical 
Society  gives  a  general  view  of  the  geography,  climate,  geology, 
populations,  and  reliuions  of  Africa,  and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
slave-trade,  exploration  and  future  of  commerce,  and  the  recent 
IMtrtition  of  a  portion  of  tlie  continent. 

HISTORY. 

Andrews.  William,  F.R.H.S.  Old-Time  Punishments. 

<Hull:  Andrews  and  Co.)   Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.252.  lUnstra- 

tions.  Price  6s. 
'  'Thoae  interested  in  old-time  punishments,  whether  humorous  or  cruel* 
will  find  a  field  of  information  in  Mr.  Andrews'  book.  The  ducking' 
-stool— a  specific  for  colds— as  well  as  the  pillory  and  the  stocks,  are 
described  at  length;  as  also  are  such  barbaious  punishments  as 
whipping,  boiling  to  death,  la  peine  forte  et  dure,  etc. 

Clinch,  George.  Marylebone  and  St.  Pancras: 
their  History,  Celebrities,  Buildinflrs,  and  Institu- 
tions. (Truslove and  Shirley.)  4to.  Cloth.  Pp.236.  Many 
illustrations.  Price  12s. 

This  is  a  book  on  similar  lines  to  "  Bloomsbury  and  St.  Qiles."  noticed 
in  the  Review  or  Reviews  some  months  ago.  Tyburn  is  among  the 
many  int«re<tting  subjects  with  which  Mr.  Clinch  deals. 

Fletcher,  C.  R.  L.,  M.A.  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
the  Struggle  of  Protestantism  for  Existence.  (Pat- 

nam's  Sons.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xviii.  316.  Map,  portraits, 
and  illustrations.    Price  6s. 

The  second  volume  of  the  "  Heroes  of  the  Nation"  S^es,  edited  by 
Mr.  Evelyn  Abbott.    It  is  satisfactory  to  note,  in  passing,  that  the 
series  fully  bears  out  the  promise  of  the  initial  volume  (Clark's 
**  Nelson  ">  recently  noticed  in  this  Bevikw. 
Hale,  Susan.     Mexico.    (T.  Fisher  Unwin).  8vo. 

Cloth.    Pp.  XX.  428.  Jllustrations.   Price  5s. 

The  Story  of  the  Nations "  series  is  now  too  well  known  to  need 
commendation  here.  "  Mexico  "  is  the  latest  addition  to  this  valuable 
collection  of  popular  histories. 

Harrison,  Wilmot.    Memorable  London  Houses. 

(Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.)  Sm.  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  x. 
224.   Price  2s.  6d, 

This  lit* le  work  is  arranged  like  a  guide-book,  but  Is  more  interesting 
thin  such  publications  usuallv  are.  Nearly  all  the  London  houses 
which  are  famous  from  the  historical  or  literary  point  »f  view  are 
included  in  Mr.  Harrison's  volume  and  in  the  reference  plan  prefixed 
thereto.  The  "iUustrdiive  anecdotes"  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
book. 

Oliphant,  Mrs.  Royal  Edinburgh:  Her  Saints, 

Kings,  and  Scholars.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  Medium  Svo. 
Cloth.    Illustrations.    Price  £1  Is. 

This  volume  is  uniform  with  the  well-known  "  Makers  of  Venice  "  and 
similar  works.  The  first  part  deals  with  "  Margaret  of  Scotland- 
Queen  and  Saint;"  the  second  part  with  the  *'  Stewards  of  Soot- 
land"— the  five  Jameses;  the  third  part  with  the  "Time  of  the 
Prophets ;  *  and  the  fourth  part  with  the  •*  modem  "  city.  There  are 
numerous  illustrations  by  Mr.  George  Reid. 

Relies  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart  (MacMilan 

and  Co.)  Folio.  Levant  morocco,  gilt  ed^es.  Price  £7  7s.  net. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  books  ever  issued  by  an  Bnirlish 

Sublisher.  It  oonslstf  of  forty  drawings  in  colour,  by  Mr.  William 
iibb.  prepared  from  relict  exhibited  at  the  Stuart  Bzhibltion  and 
elsewhere,  and  reproduced  in  the  very  finest  ttyle  of  lithographic 
art..  Mr.  John  Skelton  contributes  an  Introduction,  and  each  plate 
is  descrilte*!  at  Inngth  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope.  Curiously  enough, 
arti«t.  lithogmphers,  printers,  and  binder  all  liail  from  north  of 
the  Tweed. 


OF  Reviews. 

Walpolb,  Spbncbr.  a  History  of  England  from  the 
Conclusion  of  the  Great  War  in  1815.  (Longmans, 

Green  and  Co.)  VoL  VI.  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  x.  488.  Price  60. 
This,  the  sixth  volume,  concludes  Messrs.  Longmans'  bandy  reprint  of 

Mr.  Walpole's  "  History."  It  will  be  found  to  be  a  cheap  and  tuefnl 

addition  to  any  library. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Arnold,  Matthbw.  Poetieal  Works,  (Macmillan  and 

Co.)   Globe  Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  510.   Price  78. 6d. 

Bvery  lover  of  English  poetry  will  welcome  this  cheap  and  excellent  one- 
volume  edition  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  poems,  it  is  uniform  with 
the  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth  volumes,  save  that  it  is  printed  acroaa 
the  page  and  not  in  parallel  columns. 

Austin,  Alfred.  The  Tower  of  Babel:  a  Celestial 
Love  Drama.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  182. 
Price  58. 

The  initUl  volume  of  the  new  **  collected  edition  "  of  the  poetical  woria 
of  Alfred  Austin. 

Bell,  Mrs.  Hugh.  Chamber  Comedies.  (Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.)   Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  322.  Price  6s. 
These  *•  Chamher  Comedies  "  are  a  kind  of  composition  in  which  Mrs. 

Hugh  Bell  has  shown  herself  particularly  skilful,  and  as  **  plays  and 

monologues  for  the  drawing-room "  they  will  no  doubt  prove  very 

acceptable  at  the  present  season  of  the  year. 

SCIENCE. 

Clbrkb,  Agnes  M.  The  System  of  the  Stars.  (Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xx.  424.  lUus- 
trations.   Price  2l8. 

This  is  an  elaborate,  albeit  highly  popular  and  attractive,  introduction 
to  the  almost  limitless  iield  of  astronomical  science.  The  results 
of  recent  research  and  the  Utest  speculations  of  the  wise  are  embodied 
in  Miss  Gierke's  book. 

GoRB,  John  Ellard.  Astronomleal  Lessons»  or 
Chapters  on  the  Elementary  Principles  and  Facts  of 
Astronomy,  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Young 

People.  (Satton,  Drowley  and  Co.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  136. 
Illustrations.   Price  3s.  6d. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  far  less  pretentious  work  than  that  noticed  in  the 
last  paragraph.  Mr.  Gore  writes  oleasantly,  and  his  book,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  useful  and  interesting.  It  is  among  the  best  of  the  many 
introductions  to  the  science. 

Jackson,  John  r.  Commercial  Botany  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  (Casseil  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth. 

Pp.  168.    Price  38.  6d. 

a  recoid  both  of  the  introduction  of  new  vegetable  products  into 
British  commerce,  and  of  the  extension  and  cultivation  of  the  more 
important  useful  plants  in  the  British  pos^essions. 

LocKYBR,  J.  Norman.    The  Meteorie  Hypothesis. 

(Macmillan  and  Co.)   Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  560.  Illafetrations, 
Described  by  Professor  Lockyer  as  "a  statement  of  the  results  of  a 
spectroscopic  inquiry  into  the  oiigiu  of  cosmical  syBtems."  The 
author,  in  a  word,  puts  forward  an  entirely  new  theory  as  to  the 
coming  into  being  of  the  universe. 

LoHR,  Harvey.  Principia  of  Music.  (Forsyth  Bros). 
Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.94.   Price  28. 6d. 

An  explanation  of  the  rudiments  cf  music  specially  designed  for  pre- 
paring candidates  for  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Royal  College  ef 
Music,  Oambridge,  and  other  examinations ;  together  with  a  iMief 
account  of  instruments,  harmony,  composition,  and  form,  and  the 
most  common  terms  in  connection  therewith. 

McRab,  Charlbs,  M.  A.  Fathers  of  Biology.  (Perclval 

and  Co.)   Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  108.  Price  3s. 
Bl^nraphical  and  critical  papers  upon  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  Galen, 
l^saluis,  and  Harvey. 

Wormbll,  k.,  d.Sg.  (Editor.)   Electricity  in  the 

Serviee  of  Man.  Cassell  and  Co.)  Svo.  Cloth,  pp.  zzjdt 
892.   Many  illustrations.   Price  9s. 

This  interesting  and  useful  volume  is  translated  from  the  German  of 
Dr.  Alfred  Bitter  von  Urbanitzky.  Professor  John  Parry  contribute* 
t  n  Introduction. 

%*  Owing  to  ths  extreme  prestvre  upon  mtr  $pace^  we  have 
Aad  to  hold  over  the  Blue  Boohe  for  the  poet  month. 
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The  Old   Church   and   Churchyard  of 

Kingussie  (St,  Columba's.)    fV.  A. 

Macpherson. 
A  Scotchwoman's  Experiences  in  Russia, 

V,— Social  Life  (con.)   M.  O.  W. 
Restoration  of  the  Highland  Dress.  Lovafs 

Speeches,  in  Gaelic  and  Engllsli. 
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Homlletlc  Review.   December.  3^. 
True  Church  Unity.  What  it  ia.  Prof .  B. 
'    B.  Warfie'.d.  _ 
Scientific    Study  of   Christ  anity.— Re- 
demption.  William  McLane. 
Symposium.— On  what  Line    may  all 
Enemies  of  the  Saloon   unitedly  do 
battle  ?  .1.  K.  Funk,  D.D. 

India's  Women.  Nov.-Doc.  3d. 
The  Coming  Census. 
Year  of  Labour  in  Foreign  Mission  Field. 

Irish  Monthly.  6d. 

Thomas  Davis.  Late  Mr.  Justice  O'Uagan. 
Recollections  of   John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

Count  Plunkett. 
Irish  Youth  and  High  Ideals.   Rev.  P.  A. 

Sheehan. 

Journal  of  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

December,  tfd. 
Briton's  Land— Lay  of  Imperial  Uuity. 

J.  D.  Wood. 
Paper  on  British  East  Africa.     Q.  S. 

Miiclcenzie. 

Klng*s  Own.  6d.  - 

Historical  Inspiration.   The  Editor. 
Our  %»tndlnavian  Kinsfollc  (lUus.)  Rev. 

Jamei  Wells. 
Girl  Life  in  London.     (Illus.)  Hon. 

Bmily  Kinnaird. 
Abraham  and  his  Times.   Tlie  Editor. 
Our  Invisible  F«es.    (Illus.)  Professor 

McKendrick.  M.D. 

The  Ladder.  «<l  ■         ,  „ 

Leaders  of  the  People.   I.  Bismarck. 
The  Pamell  Episode.  The  Editor. 
British  Novelists.  Anuie  F.  Burnett,  M.A.. 
London. 

Tendency  of  Modem  Poetry.  F.  F.  Roget^ 
B.A. 

The  Oold  of  Rabelais.   Chap.  I. 

The  Elements  of  Literature.    John  A. 

Smith.  M.A. 
Hydraulic  Power.  Stephen  Smith,  B.Sc. 

Leisure  Hour.  61. 

Statesmen  of  Europe- Italy :  Depretis, 
Crispi.  Cairoli,  aud  Maucini.  With 
portraits. 

The  Story  of  the  English  Shires— Hunt- 
ingdon. (Illus.)  Kev.  Canon  Creighton. 

Remarkable  Winters  in  Europe.  (Illus.) 
Richard  Heath. 

Everyday  Life  on  the  Railroad.— III.  In 
the  Sidings.  (Illus.)  W.J.Gordon. 

**In  Darkest  EnffUnd,"  or  The  Great 
Proposal.   Mrs.  Mayo. 

"Yankee  Dodges."  W.  E.  Back. 

Lipplneott*s  Magazine,  is. 
Light  that  Fftiled.  Rudyard  Kipling. 
New  Spanish  Inquisition.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne. 

State  of  Washington.  Moses  P.  Handy. 

Little  Folks.  6d. 
How  Four  Busy  B.'i  Spent  Six  Wet  After- 
noons. 

Stories  and  Legends  of  German  Castles. 
New  SpecialPrize  Competitions  for  1891. 

Longman*s  Magazine,  dd. 

Lincolnshire.  By  the  Rev.  Canon 
Overton 

The  Three  Doctors.  By  Lord  Walslngham. 
Hot  Orchids,   by  Frederick  Boyle. 
The  •*  Dnniia  "  in  1890  :— 
1.  By  Miss  Tench.  2.  By  the  Etlitor. 

Lucifer.   Deceml>er.   Is.  6d. 
Forlorn  Hopes. 

The  Theosophlcal  Society  and  H.  P.  B. 

Annie  Besant,  F.T.S. 
Hypnotism  and  Its  relations  to  other 

Modes  of  Fascination.   H.  P.  B. 
Theosophy  &  Ecclesiasticism.  W.  Kings- 
land,  P.'T.S. 


Maemlllan's  Magazine,  is- 

Exit  McKlnley.  Goldwin  Smith. 

Two  Treatises  on  the  Sublime.    H.  L. 

Havell.  ^ 
The  Wreck  of  the  Ocean  Qimmk.  Rev. 

H.  D.  Rawnsley,         ^  ^ 
The  Republic  of  San  Marino.  Edward 

Amutrong. 
The  Jubilee  of  Tonic  Sol-fa.  J.  €.  Hadden. 

Merry  England,  is. 

Sere  of  the  Le*f  (poetry),  Francis  Thomp- 
son. —    ,    ,  ^ 

Catholics  in  Darkest  England,  and  the 
Roman  Calendar.   H.  B.  Whewood. 

Reminiscences  of  John  H.  Newman. 
Father  I.  Grant,  S.J.  ^.  , 

Cirdinal  Manning,  and  a  Frenchnuns 
Meditation  thereon. 

Missionary  Review.  December.  25  cents. 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redclitte.   Mrs.  James 

S.  Dennis,  Syria. 
An  American    "  Persia   the  Beloved. 

Talbot  Chambers,  D.D. 
The  Present  Outlook  in  France.  Arthur 

T.  Pierson,  D.D. 
The  Chinese  Missionary  Problem.  Rev. 

John  Ross,  North  China. 
The  Mission  in  Basutoland.— II.  Rev. 

Andrew  Thomson,  Edinburgh. 
The  Marvel  of  Modem  Medical  Missions. 

Rev.  A.  McBlroy  Wylie. 

Month.  3s. 

Socialist's  Dream.   Michael  Maher. 

Work  of  Bollandists  and  ito  Latest  De- 
velopments.  Rev.  H.  Thurston. 

Lux  Mundi.— Christian  Doctrine  of  Goil. 
Rev.  Sydney  F.  Smith. 

Clements  the  Eleventh.  Rev.  Joseph 
Rlckaby. 

Carmelite  Saints.   Rev.  John  H.  Wynne. 

Monthly  Packet,  is. 

Nous  Avons  Change  Tout  CelA.  C.  M. 
Yonge. 

Cameos  from  English  History. 
Studies  in  Gemum  Literature.  M.  Watson. 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country 
Lore.  6d. 

Press-gang  in  Northern  Counties. 

Men  of  Mark  'twixt  Tyne  and  Tweed: 

R.  Welford,  J.  Fenwick,  Sir  J.  Fife. 
A  Ramble  Round  York. 

Murray*s  Magazine,  is. 

Sea  Power.  Captain  S.  Eardley  Wllmot. 
Poetry  of  Lewis  Morris.   Arthur  Waugh. 
A  Tour  In  Burmah.   B.  F. 
Great  Steamship  Lines :  the  North  Atlan- 
tic.   Morley  Roberts. 

Nature  Notes.  December  1.5th.  3d. 
Thoreau.   J.  L.  Otter. 
Preservation  and  Enjoyment  of  Open 

Spaces.   Robert  Hunter. 
Visit  to  Lakeland.  W.  G.  Wheatcroft. 

Nationalist.   December.  20  cti. 
Objections  to  Nationalism.    Hon.  Jesse 
Cox. 

Nationalism  and  Liberty.  Rev.  Solomon 
Sehlndler. 

Newbery  House  Magazine,  is. 

"In  Darkest  England:"  and  some  Opi- 
nions as  to  the  Proposed  Way  Out. 

Christianity  in  Relation  to  Socialism.  I. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Waid. 

Eminent  Churchmen.  III.  Bishop  Ken. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Hemam%n. 

The  Origin  of  Australian  Wesleyanlsm. 
A.  Patchett  Martin. 

The  Jew  of  To-day.  (lUu^.)  Right  Rev. 
G.  F.  Popham  lilyth,  D.D. 

Hardware  and  its  Fair.  (Illus.)  R.  F. 
Hutchinson. 

Some  Notes  on  the  History  of  Books  for 
Children.  (Illus.)  From  18;0-185a. 
Charles  Welsh. 

Stories  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  for 
Children.  Oliap.  VII.  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth. 


Onward  and  Upward,  id. 
President's  New  Year  Letter. 
Wild  Flowers  of  Burns.  •  G.^Muirhead. 
Her  Day  of  Service.  Mrs.  Fyvie  Mayo. 

Outing.  January.  6d. 
Shasta  of  Suskiyou.    (Illus.)  Charles 

Howard  Shinn, 
Flash   Light    Photography.  (Illus.) 

W.  I,  Lhicdln  Adams. 
The  Active  MlHtla  of  Canada.  (Illus.) 

Capt.  Thos.  8.  BUckweil. 
How  to  saU  on  Skates.    (Illus.)    F.  D. 

Fa?r*f«ders  on  Modem  Wheels.  Charles 
E,Clay. 

•Path.   December.  2Ocent0. 

Japanese  Boddhist  ^Sects.  Kyo-Ryo-Ya- 
Sha. 

Shall  we  Teach  them  Clain'oyanceP  No. 
William  Q.  Judge. 

Phrenological  Journal.  15  cents. 
The  Bye'jrows  and  the  Eyes.   Mrs.  L.  M. 
Millard. 

Practical  Phrenology.   Shapes  of  Heads. 
Prof.  N.  Slzer. 

Phrenological  Magazine.  6d. 

Dr.  Koch.   With  portrait. 
GUI' Boys  and  Girls. 

Few  Thoughts  on  Development  of  Brain. 

Preacher's  Magazine.  4d. 

Prophet's  Worlc.  Yen.  Arch.  Farrar. 

Presbyterian  Churchman.  3d. 

Our  Own  Worthies.— Rev.  Professor  R. 
Smyth.  Rev.  J.  J.  M'Clure. 

Proceedings  of  KoyaX  Geographical 
Society.   Deceml)er.   Is.  6d. 
British  Centjral  Africa.  H.  H.  Johnston, 
Great   Loanewa   and  Upper  Zambezi 

Rivers.   Alfred  Sharpe. 
Maps  of  Nyassa-Tanganylka  Plateau  and 


i^^assa 


Zambesi 

Primitive  Methodist  Magazine.  6d. 

Premiers  of  Victorian  Age.  Lord  P*l- 
merston.   (Illus.)  R.  Shields. 

Some  American  Poets.  O.  W.  Holhies. 
(Portrait.)  S.  Hortoa. 

Some  Lady  Writers  of  Nineteenth 
Century.  (Illus.)  Mrs.  Goodman. 

Primitive  Methpdist  Quarterly  Review. 

January.  3s. 
Cardinal  Newman.   H.  B.  Kendall. 
Antiquity  of  Man  Considered  in  Light  of 

Recent  Pre-historic  Cave  Excavation. 

R.  W.  B.  Whiteway 
Tennyson's  Women.  L.  S. 
Count  Leo  Tolstoi  S.  Horton. 
Theosophy.   M.  P.  Davison. 
General  Booth's  Social  Salvation  Scheme. 
New  Africa.   G.  L.  Taylor. 

Proceedings  of  Society  for  Psyehioal 
Research.  December.  3s  6d. 

Address  by  President,  Professor  Sidg- 
wick.— Halluchiations. 

Record  of  Observations  of  Certain  Pheno- 
mena of  Trance. 

Second  Ad  Interim  Report  on  Census  of 
Hallucinations. 

Review  of  A.  Aksakofs  Animlsmus  and 
Spiritismus.  P.  W.  H.  Myres. 

Quiver.  «d. 

An  Ad  'ress  to  Members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Force.  Rt.  Rev.  A.  W. 
Tliorold,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Work  in  the  Master's  Name.  I. — John  O. 
Paton.  Rev.  Professor  W.  G.  Blalkie, 
D.D.  (Illus.) 

Scots  Macrazlne.   January,  6d. 
Kensal  Green— An  Incident.    Patrick  P. 

Alexander. 
Constitutional  GK)vemment  in  Japan.  II. 

Henry  Dyer. 
Home  Rule  tor  Scotland.  Harry  Gow. 
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Scribnep's  Masazine.  Janaanr.  is. 
Wentworth    Valley,    Blue  Mountains, 

Australia.  (Frontiapieoe.) 
Flirmies  of  Qreat  African  Forest.  (lUus.) 

H.  M.  Stanley. 
Japonica  —  Japanese    Pecplc.  (lUus.) 

Bdwin  Amo!a. 
Modern  Fire  Apparatus.  (Illu^.)  John  R. 

Spears. 

Impressions  of  Australia.  (Illus.)  Josiah 
Boyce. 

Bothenburg  Festival-Play.  (lUus.)  E.  H. 

Lockwood. 
Court  Tennis.  (Illus.)  James  Dwight. 
Water-Devil— A  Marine  Tale.    Fnmk  B. 

Stockton. 

ShiDpinflT  World.  6d. 
Manneamann  Tubes.  (Illus.) 
Shipbuilding  Year  1890. 
Steamship.   January.  6d. 
Shipbuilding  Returns  for  1890. 
Triple-Bxpansion  Bogines  of  Steamship 

Jleaumur.  (Illus.) 
Shelter  for  Officers  on  Steamship  Tiuca- 

rora.  (Illus.) 
Sanitation  for  Steamships.  (Illus.) 
Strand  Magazine.  January.  6d. 
story  of  the  strand.  (Illus.)  Q.C.Haite. 
A  Deadly  Dilemma.  (Illus.)  Grant  Allen. 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.  (lUua.) 
Portraits  of  Celebrities  at  different  times 

of  their  lives. 
At  the  Animals'  Hospital.  (Illus.) 
Sun  Magazine.  January.  6d. 
England  under  Queen  victoria.  G.  Bar- 

nett  Smith. 
"  Makers  of   Music  **  —  Mozart.   R.  F. 

Sharp. 

Feudal  Ages.   Alex.  H.  Japp. 

Christmas  in  Servia.  Col.  (irant  Maxwell. 

Ancestral  Memory.  A.  Campbell  Clark. 
Sundav  at  Home. 

Social  Life  amoiig  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  —  IV.  ''Marriage  and 
Death."  Professor  Sayce,  LL.I). 

From  Canterbury  Gate.  W.  J.  Gordon. 
(Illus.) 

Inscriptions  on  old  Edinburgh  Houses. 
Ellen  E.  Guthrie. 
Sunday  Magazine.  6d. 

Westminster  Abbey.  (Illus.)  Arch- 
deacon Farrar,  D.D. 

St.  Paul's  Prison  Thoughts.  H.  Montagu 
Butler.  D.D. 

General  Booth.   (Illus.)  W.  T.  Stead. 

The  Bethlehem  of  Penny  Dinners.  Rev. 
W.  Moore  Ede. 

Ways  Delightful  and  Delighting.  Rev. 
BTWaugS:  * 

Swopd  and  Ipowel.  3d. 

Present  Crisis.   C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
Stephen  Hislop. 
Temple  Bar.  is. 
Recollections  of  an  Octogenarian  Civil 

Servant. 
Bess  of  Hard  wick. 
Theatre,  is. 
Somethmg  about  Pantomime.  S.  J.  A. 

Fitzgerald. 
Brief  Career  of  Acting  Manager.  Loraine 
Arthur. 

Tlnsley's  Magazine.  January.  6d. 

A  Model  Labour  Colony.  Jan  Winn. 
Reminiscences  of  Genoa.   C.  T.  Yialt. 
Henry  C.  Burdett.   Chas.  J.  Ward,  M.A. 

Universal  Review.  December.  28. 6d. 
An  African  Bubble  1  aud  How  It  was 

Blown. 

The  Hangman's  Daughter.  Lady  Dilke. 

Ramblings  In  Cheap^lde.  Samuel  Butler. 

The  New  Crusade.  James  Mayor. 

Musical  Culture  and  the  Popular  Con- 
certs.  H.  Arthur  Smith. 

Tourgenleff  in  hU  Letters.  Leopold 
Katacher. 

Some  Letters  of  Lord  Chancellor  Ersklne. 
Hon.  Stuart  Brskine. 

Western  Magazine  and  Portfolio.  Jan. 
3d. 

Hints  on  the  Management  of  Small 
Fisheries.  (Illus.)  O.  Greig, 


Wilson's  Photoflrraphlc  Magazine. 

December  aoth.    30  cents. 
Stereoaoopic  Photography,    Edward  D. 
Ledyard. 

Photo^rapic  Eatartdnm^ats.  H.  H. 
Snelliiig. 

Work.  6d. 

A  Cheip  an  1  Simple  Blecfcricil  Machine. 
Ai  Ineubitorj  with  a  Selt-actiug  Heat 

Regulator. 
Modern  Forging. 

How  to  nuke  a  Trtuaijil  Optical  Lant2rn. 

Worker's  Monthly.  2d. 

Literary  StuJiesand  Compstitloa.  Robert 
Browning. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine.  61. 

Catherine  Bx>th,  the  Mother  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  Rev.  John  Hugh 
Morgan. 

General  Booth's  "  in  Darkest  England, 
andthe  Way  Out."  Rev.  J.ScottLWgett, 

The  Prevention  and  Adiustment  of  Labour 
DUputes.   R3V.  H.  T.  Stuart. 

ZoophUlst.  3d. 
Koch  Necrology. 

Letter  from  VTHorsley  and  Miss  Cobbe. 
Kochism^Experiment,  not  Discjvery. 


AMERICAN. 

Arena.  December.  60  cents. 
The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Non-Resistance. 

Count  Tolstoi  and  the  Rev.  Adin  Ballou. 
Then  and  now.  Ret.  J.  Miuot  J.  Savase. 

D.D.  ^  • 

The  Nature  of  the  Neg;-o.   Professor  N.  S. 

Sh.\ler. 

What  Is  Christianity  ?     Rev.  Lvman 

Abbott,  D.D. 
Dion  Boucicault.   A.  C.  Wheeler.  j 
"Thrown  in  with   the  City's  Dead." 

Helen  H,  Gardener. 
Patriotism  and  the  Public  Schools.  Pres. 

B.  B.  Andrews. 
Ibsen's  Brand.  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  Ph.D. 
Electoral  Reform  Legislation.  Charles 

Ciaflin  All.*n. 
The  Return  of  a  Private  (Story.)  Hamlin 

Ghurland. 

Andover  Review.    December.  35  cents. 
Influence  of  Moiem  Psvchology  upon 
Theo'oglcal  Opinion.   Professor  George 
T.  Ludd. 

The  Preludes  of  Harper's  Ferry.  1.— 

John  Brown,  Practical  Shepherd.  Mr. 

Wendell  P.  Garrison. 
Leaders  of  Widening  Christian  Thought 

and  Life.   I.— Thomas  Erskine.  Mist 

Agnes  Maude  Machar. 
Another  Aspect  of  the    Faerie  Queene." 

Miss  Ellen  Urania  Clark. 
What  is  Reality  ?  Part  IX.— BvoluUon. 

Rev.  Francis  Johnson. 
The  Overthrow  of  Polygamy. 
The  Treatment  of  Crime  and  the  CrlnUnal 

Classes.  Professor  Tucker. 

Cbautauquan. 

Intellectual    Development    of  English 

People.   B.  A.  Freeman. 
English  Constitution.     IV.  Woodrow 

Wilson. 

Religious  History  of  Enghind.  Professor 

G.  P.  Fisher. 
England  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Sarah  O.  Jewett. 
English  Towns.  A.  I.  Jessop 
Six  British  Lions.  James  R.  Joy. 
A  Nornruin  Lady.   Katherine  L. 'Bates. 
How  the  People  are  Counted.    H.  C. 

Adams. 

M  xed  Population  of  Chicago.    J.  C. 
Redpath. 


Cosmopolitan.  December.  20  cents. 
The   Passion   Play  at  Oberammerffau. 

(lUus.)  Elizabeth  BisUnd. 
The  Cruise  of    the   Sonoma.  (Illus.) 

George  Edgir  Montgomery. 
Collections  of   Teap^.    (Illus.)  Eliza 

Ruhamah  Scldmore. 
The    Army   of    Japan.     II.  (Illus.) 

Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy. 
Field  Marshal  von  Moltke.  (Illus.)  Jamea 

Grant  Wilson. 
Literary  Boston.   (Illus.)  Lilian  Whiting. 
Kindergarten.  December.  50  cents. 
Utility  of  the  Ideal  in  Education. 
Primary  Sunday  School  Work. 
Typical  Lessons  to  Mothers  and  Kindec^ 

gartens. 

Magazine  of  Amarican  History.  Dec. 

50  cents. 

The  Ancient  Town  of  Fort  Benton,  in 
Montana.  Navigating  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri River.  (Illus.)  Hiram  M.  Chit- 
tenden. 

David  Harlleyand  the  American  Colonies. 

(Illus.)  Joseph  W.  Hartley. 
Glimpses  of  Eariy  Michigan  Life  in  and 

about  Kilamazoo.   Mary  V.  Gibbs. 

New  England  Magazine.  Dec.  25  cents. 
Emerson  and  his  Friends  in  Concord. 

Frank  B.  Sanborn. 
Anti- Slavery   Bostjn.     Archibald  H. 
Grimke. 

Day  in  Yosemite  with  a  Kodak.  S.  D. 
Dodge. 

Making  Man-o'-War's  Men.  W.  L.  Luse. 
Monument  to  Wendell  Phillips.  Edwin 
D.  Mead. 

Poet-Lore.   December  15th.  25  cents. 
Lotus  Symbolism  in  Homsr,  Theocritus, 

Moschuc,   Tennyson,   and  Browning. 

Anna  Robertson  Brown. 
Shakespeare's  Faoe.  A.  U.  Wall. 


FRENCH. 

Blbllotheque  Unlverselle.  December. 
Russian  Comedy  in  the  XVII Ith  oenturv: 

vonVi7.ine.   M.  Louis  Leger. 
From  Leghorn  to  Batoum,   The  Notes  and 

Impressions  of  a  Botanist  (concluded). 

M.  Emile  Le\ier. 
Ivan  Tourgenef    (concluded).      M.  B. 

Durand-Greville. 
The  Literary  Movement  In  Italv.  M. 

Bdouard  Rod.  ^ 

Le  Correspondant. 

^iii^"!.  Netherlands. 
Bon.  de  Haullville. 

struggle  between  Tiarism  Jfc  Nihilism 
Norbert  Lallie. 

^wSpSaSl'**' 

Doifmatlo  Individualism.  Abbe  de  Brogl  le 

Catholic  Teaching  in  Ireland.  J.  A.  Geo. 
Colclough. 

The  Channel  Bridge.  Attale  du  Coumau. 

A  University  in  the  Middle  Ages.  (Con- 
cluded.) Albert  Mareron. 

Theological  Crit-rions,  or  Reason  leading 
to  Faith.  Jean  d'Bstienne. 
Revue  Unlverselle.    Clirlstmas  Number. 
2  francs. 

The  Education  of  the  Bye.  Gcjrget 

Delannoy. 
The  BUck  Race  Free. 
France  and  Italy.   H.  Mereu. 
Irish  Sketches.  Marie- Anne  de  Bovet. 
Reminiscences  of  a  Literary  Life.  Genend 

d'Orgoni.  Philibert  Audebmnd. 
A  Russian  Composer.  Biul  Leroi. 
Revue  Internationale.  Dec.  3fr. 
Bismarckian  Bra. 

The  Colonies  and  the  Ck>lonial  Policy  of 
England.    II.    (ConUnued.)    F.  H.  - 
Geffcken. 

Anne  Boleyn.   Ernest  Tissot. 

The  Different  Co-operative  Schools.  Loals 
Wuarin.  II. 
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Abbreviatitms  cf  Magazine  Titles  need  in  this  Index, 


All  W.     All  the  World 

A.R.        Audover  Kevlew 

A.A.  Aiiglo-Austria 

A.A.P.S.  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pulitical 
and  Social  Scitnce 

Ant.  Antiquary 

A.  Arena 

Apg.  Argosy 

Art  J.     Art  Journal 

A.L.       Art  and  Literature 

As.  Asclepiad 

A.Q.       Asiatic  Quarterly 

Astrol.  M.  Aatrologer's  Maga- 
zine. 

Ata.  Atalanta 

A.  If.       Atlantic  Monthly 
Ail  Author 

Bank.     Bankers'  Magazine 
Black.    Blackwood's  Magazine 

B.  T.J.  Board  of  Trade  Journal 
Bk-wm.  Bookworm 

B.  O.P.    Boy's  Own  Paper 

C.  F.M.    Caasell's  Family  Maga- 

zine 

C.S.J.     Cassell's  Saturday 

Journal 
Cen.  Centennial 
CM.       Century  Magazine 

C.  J.        Chambers's  Journal 

Chaut.  Chautauquan 

Chman.  Churchman 

Ch.Mls.I.  Cliurch  Missionary  In- 
telligencer and  Re- 
cord 

Ch.  H.     Church  Monthly 
Ch.  Q.     Church  Quarterly  Be 
view 

Ch.  R.     Church  Reformer 
CI.  R.     Classical  Review 
Clgy.      Clergyman's  Magazine 
Com.  Commonwealth 
CD.        Coming  Day. 
Cong.  R.  Congregational  Review 
CP.        Contemporary  Pulpit 
CR.       Contemporary  Review 
C  Comhill 
Cos.  Cosmopolitan 
Crit.  R.  Critical  Review 
Down.  R.  Downside  Review 

D.  R.      Dublin  Review 
B.R.      Bdinburgh  Review 


Ed.  Eilucation 
E.H.       English  Historical  Re- 
view 

E.  I.        English  Illustrated 

Magazine 
Ex.  Expositor 
Ex.  T.    Expository  Times 
Fi.  Fireside 

F.  R.        Fortnightly  He^'iew 
F.  Forum 

CM.       Gentleman's  Magazine 
CO. P.     Girl's  Own  Paper 
CW.      Good  Words 
CT.        Great  Thoughts 
Groom.   Groombridge's  Maga- 
zine 

Harp.     Harper's  Magazine 
HlghM.  HighUnd  Monthly 
H.C.       Home  Chimes 
H.F.       Home  Friend 
Horn.  R.  Homiletic  Review 

H.  Housewife 
Hy.  Hygiene 
Ig.  Iffdrasil 

I.  N.M.    Illustrated  Naval  and 

Military  Magazine 
I.  J.  E .      In  tematiooal  Journal  of 
Ethics 

Ir.  E.R.  Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Record 

Ir.  M.      Irish  Monthly 

Jew.  Q.R.  Jewish  Quarterly 

J.E.       Journal  of  education 

J.  Micro.  Journal  of  Microscopy 
And  Natural  Science 

J.R.A.S.  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society 

J.R.G.I.  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute 

J.R.S.S.  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society 

Jur.  R.   Juridical  Review 

Kg.  Kinderpirten 

K.O.       King's  Own 

K.  Knowledge 

Lad.  Ladder 

L.T.        Ladies'  Treasury 

Law  M.  Law  Magazine  and  Re- 
view 

Law  Q.  Law  Quarterly  Review 
L.H.       Leisure  Hour 


L.W. 

L.  q. 

Long. 
Luc. 
Ly. 


M.A.H. 

M.  Art 
Man.  Q. 
M.E. 
M.N.C. 

Mind, 
Mis.  R., 

Mon. 

M. 

M.C. 


M.  P. 
Mur. 
Mus.  T. 
Nat. 
Nat.R. 
N.N. 
N.H. 

N.E.M. 
NewR. 
N.C. 

N.HUS.J. 
N.A.R. 

ao. 

0. 

Pao.  Q. 
P.E.F7 

P.R. 
Pater. 
Path 
P.F. 

Photo.  Q. 
Photo.  R. 


uf 


of 


Life  and  Work 
Lippincott's  Monthly 
Little  Folks 
London  Quarterly  Re- 
view 

Longman's  Magazine 

Lucifer 

Lvoeum 

Macmillan's  Magazine 

Miuazine  of  Auierican 
History 

Magazine  of  Art 

Manchester  Quarterly 

Merry  England 

Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion Magazine 

Mind 

Missionary  Review 

the  World 
Monist 
Month 

Monthly  Chronicle 
North  Country  Lore 
and  Legend. 

Monthly  Packet 

Murray  s  Magazine 

Musical  Times 

Nationalist 

National  Review 

Nature  Notes 

Newbery  House  Maga- 
zine 

New  England  Magazine 
New  Review 
Nineteenth  Century 
,  Nonconformist  Musical 

Journal 
North    American  Re- 

view/r 
Our  Day 
Outing 

Pacific  Quarterly 
Palestine  Exploration 

Fund 
Parents'  Review 
Paternoster  Review 
Path 

People's  Friend 
Photographic  Qiiarierly 
Photographic  Reporter 


Phren.  J.  Phrenological  Journal 

Phren.  M.  Phrenological  Magazine 

Pion.  Pioneer 

P.L.        Poet  Ix)re 

P.  Portfolio 

P.R.R.     Presbyterian  and  Re> 

formed  Review 
P.M.M.    Primitive  Metbodi.t 

Magazine 
P.M.Q.    Primitive  Methodist 

Quarterly  Review 
P.R.G.S.  Froceedingsof  the  Royal 

Geogra^iical  Society 
Psy.  R.    Proceedings     of  the 

Society  for  Psychical- 
Research 
Psy.  Psyche 
Q.R.       Quarierly  Review 
Q.  Quiver 
Scots      Scots  Magazine 
Soot  CM.  Scottish  Geographical 

Magazine 
Scot.  R.  Scottish  Review 
Scrib.     Scribner's  Magazine 
Soc.  R.    Social  Review 
State.  Statesman 
Str.  Strand 
S.D.     •  Subjects  of  the  Day 
Sun  Sun 
Sun.  H.   Sunday  at  Home 
Sun  M.   Sunday  MagazlLe 
Sun.  R.   Sunday  Review 
S.T.        Sword  and  Trowel 
T.B.        Temple  Bar 
Th.,  Theatre 
Theol.M.  Theological  Monthly 
T.  Time 
Tim.  Timehri 
Tin.        Tint  ley's  Magazine 
U.S  M.    UnitetlService  Magazine 
U.  South  University  of  the  Soutb 

Magazine 
W.R.      Westminster  Review 
W. Photo. Wilson's  Photographia 

M.  Magazine 
W.  Work 
W  M.     Workers'  Monthly 
Y.E.       Toung  England 
Y.M.       Young  Man 


It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language.  All  the  articles  in 
the  leading  Reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.  Many  more  articles  are 
indexed  than  can  be  noticed  in  the  Review  OF  Reviews,  but  when  they  are  noticed,  the  number  of  the  page  is  added  oa 
which  the  notice  will  be  found. 


Academy,  English,  proposed,  Au.,  Dec,  65 

Africa :  The  Partition  of  Africa,  by  the  Marquis 
of  Lome,  N.A-R  ,  Dec.  ;  An  African 
Bubble !  and  How  it  was  Blown.  U.R.,  Dec 
;  Bmin  Relief  Bzpedition,  A.  M.  Jephson 
on,  P.R.,  Jan  ;  British  East  Africa,  G.  S. 
Mackenzie  on,  J  R.C.I. »  Deo  ;  Shut  up  in 
the  African  Forest,  by  Lieut.  W.  G,  Stalra. 
R'Cm  Jan  74:  Engusbmen  in  Africa,  by 
R.  Bosworth  Smith,  CR..  Jan  71 ;  The  Pyg- 
niles  of  tue  Great  Forest,  H.  M.  Stamley  on, 
Scpib.,  Jan  61 :  France  and  England  on  the 
Riger.  Sir  G.  Goldie  on.  Pater.,  Jan  / 

Asricolture:  Crops  for  Pickling  and  Preserv- 
ing. J.R.A.S.,  Dec.  ;  (imposition  of 
Ancient  Pastures  of  England,  J.R.A.S.,  Dec, 
:  Farm  Prize  Competition  of  1890,  J.R.A.S., 
Beo  :  Agricultural  Adminlatratlon  in 
Austro-Hungary,  J.R.A.S.,  Deo 


Algeria:  Rambles  among  Algerian  Hills,  by  J. 

E.  Taylor,  G.M..  Jan 
All  the  World,  Jan  98 
Andover  Review,  Dec 
Anima  Naturaliter  Pagana,  F.R.,  Jan,  73 

Animals:  Are  Animals  Automata  ?  Nat.  R-,  Jan; 
Animals'  Hospital,  Str.,  Jan;  Animal  Immur- 
tality,  by  Norman  Pearson,  N.C.  Jan 

Ansalree,  Secret  Religion,  C.>  J«i 

Antiquary,  Jan,  08 

Aramaic  Gospel.  Ex.,  Jan 

Arbitration,  Sir  L.  Flayfair  on  (A  Topic  for 

OhrUtmas),  N.A.R..  Dec,  68 
Archffiology:  Greek  Archeology  daring  1890, 

Ant .  Jan 
Arena,  Dec,  68,  76 

Argosy,  Jan,  98  ^ 


Armies,  BriMsh  and  Foreign:  The  Future  of 

Warfare,  Capt.  B.  L.  Zalinski  on,  N  A.R.;^ 

Dec  79;  The  Japanese  Army,  Cos.,  Dec, 

Foreign  Military  Periodicals 
Arnold,  Sir  Edwin,  on  Japin,  Scrlb.,  Jan 
Arnold,  Matthew  ;  Criticism  of  Life,  by  W.  A. 

Appleyard,  Nat.  R..  Jan 
Art  in  New  South  Wales.  Cen..  Sept 
Art  Magazines,  and  Art  in  Other  Magazines,  91 
Art  Museums :  How  they  Instruct  the  Preacher,. 

Horn.  R..  Dec 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Social  Life,  ProlL 

Sayce  on,  S  H.,  Jan 
Astrologer's  Magaxine,  Jan,  98 
Atalanta,  Jan,  67, 98 
Athletics  in  Ohio  College,  0.,  Dec 
Austin,  Alfred,  Poem  by—**  When  Runn«l» 

began  to  leap  and  8ing,"'E.I..  Jau 
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Australia:  Impressions  of  Australia,  Scrib 
Jan,  65 

Austro-Hungary :  Agricultural  Administration 

J.R.A.S.,  Dec 
Author,  Sept,  65,  96 

Banlcers'  Magazine,  Jan,  96 
Barrow,  Isaac,  His  Sermons  and  their  Homile- 
tical  Uses,  by  Prof.  J.  O.  Murray,  Hom.  R.. 

Dec 

Belgian  Magazines 
fielvoir  Castle,  M.  Art,  Jan 
Bess  of  Hardwick.  T.B.,  Jan 
Bismarclc,  Prince,  T.  Raleigh  on,  Lad.,  Jan 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  Jan,  79,  93 
Blowitz,  M.  de.   How  I  became  a  Journalist. 
Harp..  Jan,  «l 

Bookbinding,  T.  J.  Cubden  Sanderson  on.  E'.l.. 
Jan 

Book  Plates.  Bkwm.,  Jan 

Books:  Best  Bosks  on  Natural  History.  Lad  . 

Jan ;  History  of  Books  for  Children,  K.H.,  Jan 
Bookworm,  Jan 

Booth,  Gen.,  W.  T.  Stead  on.  Sun.M..  Jan,  53 ; 
his  **  In  Darkest  England,"  see  under  Salv4- 
.  tion  Army 

Boots  and  Shoes :  Curiosities  in  Shoe-Leather. 
C  J.,  Jan 

Boucioault,  Dion,  A.  C.  Wheeler  on,  A.,  Deo. 
Boy's  Own  Paper,  Jan,  98 
British  Literature  in  France,  Lad.,  Jan 
Brittany:  The  Bretons  at  home,  by  C.  W. 

Wood,  Apg.,  Jan 
Brown,  Dr.  James,  G.W.,  Jan 
Brown,  John,  and  Harper's  Ferry,  A  R..  Dec 
Brvce,  James,  On  the  Age  of  Discontent,  C.R., 

Jan,  55 

Buddhism  and  Christianity,  by  Prof,  Max 

Mtlller,  New  R.,  Jan,  73 
Bulgaria,  Prince  Perdloaod  of,  on  the  Black 

Sea,  by  J.  D.  Bourchier,  F.R.,  Jan,  72 
Burdett,  Heory  C,  C.  J.  Ward  on,  Tin..  Jan. 
Bunnah :  *'  A  Tour  in  Burmab,"  Mup..  Jan 
Bums,  Robert,  R.  W.  Emerson  on,  C  D  ,  Jan 
Butler,  Mrs.  Josephine,  All  W..  Jan 


Cabs  and  their  Driver*,  E.I.,  Jan 

California :  Pioneer  Spanish  Families.  C  M.. 
Jan  ;  Californiana.  C.M..  Jan;  The  Missions 
of  Alta  California,  C.M.,  Jan  ;  The  Outlook  in 
Southern  Califoroia,  Harp.,  Jan 

Canada  i  The  Canadian  Pacific  (Trans-Conti- 
nental) Railway.  CJ..  Jan;  A  Canadian 
People,  Sir  O.  Badeii  Powell  on,  F.R.,  Jan,  67 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine,  Jan.  98 

Cassell's  Saturday  Joumnl,  Jan,  98 

Catholic  Missions,  Jsn,  98 

Census  Taking,  C.F.M.,  Jan;  How  the  People 
are  Counted.  Chaut,  Jan ;  Partisanship  and 
the  Census,  R.  P.  Porter  on,  N.A.R.,  Dec,  78 

Centennial,  Sept,  98 

Century  Magaz'ne,  Jan,  79,93 

Chautauquan,  Jan 

Cheapslde,  Rnmblings  In,  by  S.  Butler,  U.R„ 

Dec 

Chicago,  Mixed  Populations  of,  Chaut.,  Jan 

China  :  Does  China  Menace  ti»e  World  ?  bv 
Prei.  W.  A.  P.  Martin.  F.,  Dec,  77 ;  White 

Cloud  Mountains,  Canton  (A  Place  of  Tombs^ 
C  J.,  Jan 

Ohinetc  Music.  C.M.,  Jan 

Christianity :  Certainties  of,  by  Professor  J.  A. 
Beet,  C.R.,  Jan  71 :  Scientific  Study  of  Chris- 
tianity, Horn  R.,  Dec;  Whatis  Christianity? 
by  Rev.  L.  Abbott.  A.,  Dec.  76;  Civilisation  and 
Christianity,  by  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs,  O  D.. 
Nov:  Christianity  and  Buddhism,  bv  Prof. 
Max  Miiller.  New  R.,  Jan,  73 ;  Ciiristianity  in 
Relation  to  Socialism,  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Ward, 

Christmas  in  the  Temp!e,  C- J.,  Jan 
Christmas  In  Norway,  O.O.P.,  Jan 
Christmas  in  Servia,  S..  Jan. 
Church.  Dean,  Canon  MacCcllon,  C.R.,  Jan, 


Church  of  England:  Public  Landed  Endow 
menta  of,  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Clarke,  C.R..  Jan,  71 

Church  of  Sjotland:  In  and  around  a  Scotch 
Kirk,  by  A.  Gordon,  G.M.,  Jan 

Church  Unity,  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield  on,  Hom.R. 
Dec 

Churches,  tee  also  under  Westminster  Abbey  : 
Side  Altars  and  Credence  Tablet,  Down.R 
Dec 

Cider-making  Plant,  Trials  4>f,  at  Glaitonbury. 
J.R.A.S.,  Dec 

Citj  Qovemment  in  the  United  States,  F.,  Dec 

City  Growth  and  Party  Polliics,  F.,  Dec,  78 
Civilisation  and  Chrlstiauity,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S. 

Storrs  on,  CD.,  Nov 
Clergyman's  Magazine,  Jan 
Cobbe,  Miss  Frances  Power,  on  Pity,  Genuine 

and  Spurious,  F.,  Dec,  77 
Coming  Day,  Jan 

Coming  Man  for  1891,  by  Gen.  Booth,  AH  W- 
Jan 

Consumption  Cure  of  Dr.  Koch,  see  under  Dr 

Koch,  55,  68,  65,  71,  97 
Contemporary  Pulpit,  98 
Contemporary  Review,  Jan 
Conversation,  Art  of,  G.M.,  Jan 
Co-operation:  Bvoluticm  of  Individuality  by 

CoKjperatlon,  W.  O.  Wakefield  on,  Nat,,  Dec. 
Copyright:  One  Phase  of  t'le  International 

Copyright  Question, . Tin.,  Jan;  Copyright 

Bill  introduced  by  Lord  Monks  well,  Au., 

Dec 

Oumhill,  Jan,  98 
Cosmopolitan,  Deo 
Covent  Garden  Market,  G.W.,  Jan 
Cox,  Kenyon,  C.M.,  Jan 
Crayfishes,  Ata,,  Jan 

Crime :  Hypnotism  and  Crime,   Dr.  G.  C. 

Kingsbury  on,  N.C.,  Jan 
Crispi,  Signor,  L.H.,  Jan,  57 
Crotchets,  T.B.,  Jan. 
Cycling  :  Military  Cycling,  0..  Dec 


Euripides  at  Cambridge,  bjr  Julia  Wedgwood. 

C.R..  J«n 
Evangelical  Magazine,  Jan.,  98 
Evolution,  Rev.  P.  H.  Johmon  on,  A.R.,  Dec 
Exmoor  in  Winter,  C,  Jan 
Expositor,  C.,  Jan.,  93 


Davis,  Thomas,  Ip.M.,  Jan 
Democracy)  Esmlly  Stocks  in  a  Democracy, 
F.,  Deo 

De  Quincey,  Newly-discorered  Papers  by,  New 
R.,Jan 

Dicey,  Edward,  on  the  Rival  Coalitions,  N.C 
Jan 

Discontent,  Age  of,  James  Brjce  on,  C.R..  Jan, 
55 

Ditttlet  Visiting,  S.H.,  Jan;  G.O.P.,  Jan 
Dogs :  Her  Biajesty's  Buckhounds,  0.,  Deo 
Donna  In  1890,  Lon.,  Jan 
Downside  Review,  Dec  93 
Drama,  see  under  Theatres 
Duteh  Magazines,  70,  89 

Education,  Jan ,  98 

Education  of  Genius,  James  Sully  on,  E.I.. 
Jan 

Education :  School  Boys'  Parents,  Nat.R.,  Jan, 
73 ;  Modem  School  Bills.  Nat.R.,  Jan.  73 ; 
The  Giri  Graduate,  Nat.R.,  Jan.,  73  The 
Utility  of  the  Ideal  in  Education,  Kg., 
Dec ;  Overpressure  In  Schools,  C  J.,  Jan 

Elections  in  Italy,  Pater..  Jan 

Electoral :  Kilkenny  and  its  Mtral,  by  W.  T. 
Stead,  Pater.,  Jan 

Emerson  and  his  Friends  in  Concord,  N.E.M.. 
Dec ;  On  Robert  Bums,  C.D.,  Jan 

Emin  Relief  Bxpedltioii,  see  under  Africa 

English  History :  Series  of  Articles  on,  by  Prof. 
Freeman  and  others.  Chaut,  Jan 

English  Illustrated  Magazine,  Jan.,  98 

Erskine,  Lord  Chancellor,  Letters  of,  U.R., 
Dec 


Fables,  T.  Davidson  on.  Lad..  Jan 
Faerie  Queene,  A.R.,  Dec 
Family  S  ooks  in  a  Democracy.  F..  Dec 
Fairies  of  the  North  Country,  M-C.  Jan 
Farrar,  Archdeacon  F.  W.,  Autobiographical 
(Formative  Influences),  F.,  Dec.,  53 ;  oh  West- 
minster Abbey.  Sun  M.,  Jan 
Fiction:  Our  Unclean  Fiction,  N.E.M.,  Dec; 
British  Novelists,  by  Annie  F.  Burnet,  Lad.! 
Jan  ;  Places  that  have  benefited  by  Ficik>ii.' 
C.S.J.,  Jan;  Recent  German  Fiction.  Black.! 
Jan 

Finance :  Over  Production  In  Securities,  N  A  R., 
Dec,  79 ;  Progress  of  Gnat  Britain  &  Ireland  in 
1890,  Bank,  Jan;  Gaucho  Finance,  by  W.  B. 
Lawson.  Bank.  Jan  ;  The  National  Prol 
vincial  Bank  of  England.  Bank. Jan;  Bao- 
kers'  Profit  Margins  in  1890,  Bank,  Jan 
Finland.  E.  B.  Lanln  on,  F.R..  Jan.,  61 
Pile:  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  Str.i  Jan ; 

Modem  Fire  Apparatus,  Scrlb.,  Jan 
Fireside  Mag,  98 

Football!  Association  FootbaU,  B.I.,  Jan 
Formative    Influences  :  Archdeacon  F.  W. 

Farrar.on,  F.,  Dec 
Fort  Benton,  in  Montana.  M.A.H,,  Dec 
Fortnightly  Review,  Jan.,  57,  69,  72,  97 
Forom,  Dec.,  52,  5*,  5i,  60.  77,  97 
Fountains  Abbey,  K.O.,  Jan 
Fox-Hunting  in  Vermont,  C,  Deo 
Prance :  The  Stability  of  the  Republic,  J.  SimoR 
on,  P.,  Dec.,  64 ;  In  the  Sunny  South,  Ata.. 
Jan 

Free  Libraries,  see  under  Libraries 

FreMnao,  Prof.  B.  A.,  on  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  the  I:  nglish  People.,  ChauL 
Jan  * 

French  History,  a  Century  of.  Illustrated  by 
the  Copper  Cohu  of  the  Country,  B.O.P., 

French  Blagazlnes,  63,  83 

Fronde's  Lo/d  Beaconsfield,  Black..  Jan 

^^iPiH*^'^*^**^""  James  Mason  on, 

G«O.P.t  Jan 

Future  Life,  Scientific  Basis  of  Belief  in.  CD 
Jan  • 


Gaming,  Curiosities  of,  C,  Jan. 

Genesis  and  Science,  Ex.,  J«n 

Genius,  Education  of,  James  Sully  on,  E.I.,  Jaa 

Genoa,  Reminiscences  of.  Tin.,  Jan 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  Jan.,  98 

^  Jan*"  ^^^^       Legends  of.  L.F.. 

Gepnan  Literature,  Studies  in,  by  M.  Wata.n, 
M.P.,  Jan  * 
German  Magazines,  85 
Ghosts :  Andrew  Lang  on,  F..  Dec,  77 

^^i^'®,*"  London,  Hon.  Emily  Kinnahd  on 
S.O.,  Jan 

Girlhood,  Types  of,  G.Q.P.,  Jan 

Girl's  Own  Paper,  Jan  ,  9? 

Gladston*..  W  K.,  on  Ait.  Ig.,  Dec;  on  Revela- 
tion, C.D.,  Jan 

Glastonbury,  Down.R.,  Dec 

Golf  for  Women,  0..  Dec 

Good  Words,  Jan.,  98 

Gr&nde  Char.' n  use,  E.I.,  Jan 

Greek  Archapology  during  1890.  Ant .  Jan 

^P^^^'  Statue  of.  at  New  York,  nn- 
O  D?nS;    •        '  Chauncey  M.  Depew  on. 
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Oimwodd,  Frederick,  on  the  Revolt  ofLabotir, 
QroombrUlge's  MAgazine,  Jan.,  80,  98 

HaUQchiationi,  Oeasus  of,  Psy.  R..  Dec;  Pref* 

U.  Sidgwick  00,  New  R„  Jan^  73 
Bttdwar  and  Ha  Fair,  N.H.,  Jan 
Harper^s  Ferry,  and  John  Brown,  A.R.,  Dec 
Harper^ HBfuinStJftn..  42,  30.  98 
Harrison,  Frederic,  on  the  Irish  Leadership, 

F.R..Jan.»« 
IferfW,  David,  and  the  American  Colonies.  J. 

W.  Hartley  on,  M.A.H..  Dec 
Harvmtd's  Better  Self.  N.E.H.,  Deo 
Hertwrt,  Hon.  Auberon,  on  "  The  Rake's  Fro* 

gresa^  In  Irish  PoUties,  F.R.,  Jan.,  72 
Hereditary  Peer*  and  Practical  Politics,  W-R.. 

Jan 

Heron,  Mrs.  Brolly  A.,  Cen.,  Sept 
Highland  Monthly.  9B 
Hockey  for  Oirls,  G.O.P..  Jan 
Hoffman.  B.  T.  W..  Lad-,  Jan 
Home  Rule,  see  under  Ireland,  Scotland 
Hoiniletic  Review,  Dec.,  09 
Hooduraa,  Spanish,  Scot.  G.M.,  Dec 
Hosea,  Prof.  Blmslie  on,  Ex.,  Jan 
Houses :  How  to  Choose  a  New  House,  C.F-M., 
Jan 

Hn«o,  Viotor :  Bn  Voyage,  by  A.  C;  Swinburne, 

N:a*R..  Dec 
Humanities,  Major  J.  W.  Towell  on,  F.,  Dec,  77 
Hunt,  Alfred.  M.  Art.,  Jan 
Huntingdon   County,   Story  of,  by  Canon 
■  Creighton,  L.H.,  Jan 

Huxlfv,  Prof.,  on  the  Warpath,  by  Duke  of 

Argyll,  N.C,  Jan..  74 
Hydraulic  Power,  Lad..  Jan 
Hypnotism:   Hypnotism,    Crime,    and  the 

IJoctors,  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Kingsbury.  NC.  Jan  ; 

Hypnotism  and  its  Ri-latious  to  other  Mxleb 

of  Fascination.  LuC.  Dec 
Ibsen  :  His  "  Brand,"  Dr.  W.  L.  Cross  on.  A.. 

Dec  :  Ibsen's  New  Drama,  B.  Gosse  on,  F.R., 

Jan,  72 


Igdrasil,  Dec 

•*In  Darkest  England,"  see  under  Salvation 
Army 

Indians  of  America,  tei  under  Racs  Problem 
Inscriptions  on  Old  Edinburgh  Hous38,  S.H. 
Jan 

Insurance :  Life  Insurance,  1870-90,  A.  Uewat 
on.  Bank.,  Jan 

Ireland :  Irish  Events  of  1890,  PateP.,  Jan  ; 
Toe  Famell  Episode  and  the  Irish  Leader- 
ship. Lad.,  J'lu;  Patriotism  and  Chastityi 
W.R-.  Jan..  60 ;  Lord  Braboume  on,  Black., 
Jan;  Frederic  Hariism  on,  F.R.,  Jan.,  60 ; 
Kilkennv  Election  and  its  Moial.  by  W.  T. 
Stead,  PatSP.,  Jan..  59  „^  ^  ^ 

Th".  Two  Coalitions,  by  B.  Dicey,  N-C  Jan.  60 
Home  Rule  and  Home  Rulers,  Frank  H.  Hill 
on.  C.R..  Jan 

Irish  Monthly,  Jan.,  99 

Irish  Youth  and  High  Ideals,  Ip.M..  Jan 

Italian  Magazines 

Italy  :  The  Blcctions,  PateP.i  Jan 

Japan:   Cons  til  utiocnl   Government.  Scots.. 

Jan  :  Sir  Edwm  Arnold  on,  ScPlb.,  Jan  *,  The 

Army,  COS.,  Dec 
Jesrt:  The  Jew  of  To  day,  N.H.  Jan ;  The  Jew 

as  a  Workman,  by  D.  F.  Schlos*,  N.C,  Jan.  74 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Dec 
Jon^nal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  InstitutQ,  Dec, 


Ka'terfelto  and  I  is  Wonders,  M.C-*  Jan 
Keats.  Poetry  of.  Lad.,  Jan 
Ken.  Bishop.  N.H..  Jan 
Kindergarten,  Dec 
King's  Own.  J<in..  99 
King's  Confessors.  Ant.,  Jan 


Kipling,  RudTard,  "The  Light  that  JWled," 
(StoiA  ),  oy,  Llpp.,  Jan    ^      ,  _ 

Koch,  Dr.  iLbert,  and  his  Cure  for  Consump- 
tion, Sh-  M.  Mackenzie  on,  C  R.,  Jan.,  58 ;  Dr. 
P.  (Sibier  on,  N  A  R..  Dec 

Labour:  The  Revolt  of  Labour,  F.  Greenwood 
on,  New  R..  Jan.,  73;  The  Mohil  Law  to  In- 
dustry, Ig-,  Dec;  Dock  Strike  In  Aus- 
traUa,  Cen.,  Sept 

Labour  Bureau,  A  Starved  Government  Depart- 
ment, Lady  Dilke  on.  New  R.,  Jan 

Labour  Colonies  :  A  Model  Labour  Colony,  Tin, 
Jan ;  Labour  Colonies  in  Germany,  Barl  01 
Meath  on,  N.C  Jan.,  74 

Ladder,  Jan.,  9d 

Lake  Dwellingaof  Europe,  Ant.,  Jan 
La  Salle's  Homestead  at  Lachine,  M.A.H.,  Deo 
Law  and  the  Lawyers :  The  Authority  of  the 

Law,  by  Lord  Seluorne,  Patep.,  Jan 
Leisure  Hour,  Jan.,  67,  99 
Libraries.  Free,  Sir  John  Lubbock  on,  New.R., 

Jan.,  73 

Liebig's  Extract  (A  Very  Large  Kl  chen),  C..J, 
Jan 

Lincolnshire,  Canon  Overton  on.  Long.,  Jan 
Lipplncotfs  Monthly,  Jan,,  99 
Literature,  the  Elements  of,  by  J.  A.  Smith, 

Lad.,  Jan 
•Liierary  Boston,  Cos..  Dec 
Literary  S'a'esmen  of  Ameiica,  M.  T.  Adkins 

on,  M.A.H..  Dec 
Little  Folks,  Jan.,  67,  99 
Longman's  Magazine,  Jan.,  80,  99 
Lords,  House  of.  Hereditary  Peers  and  Practical 

Politics,  W.R.,  Jan 
Lom  er  James  River,  C  M.,  Jan 
Lubbock,  S:r  John,  on  Free  Librarie?,  New  R., 

Jan.  . 
Lucifer,  Dec,  63,  99 

Macau'ay,  A.  J.  H.  Crespl  on,  G.M.,  Jan 
Mace  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Ant.,  Jan 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Morell,  on  the  Koch  Treatment 

of  Tuberculosis,  C  R  ,  Jan,,  ^ 
Mscmillan's  Magazine,  Jan.,  67,  99 
M'igazine  of  American  History,  Dec 
M'tgizice  of  Art,  Jan 
Manchester  Shfp  Ca-^al,  C.S.J..  Jan 
Manning,  Cardinal,  on  "  In  Darkest  England," 
Patep.,  Jai;  Fac-imi  eof  Notes  of  S.rmons 
by,  StP.,  Jan 
Manuscripts :  Asiatic  Source  of  a  Passage  in  the 

"  D.ctes,"  printed  by  Caxton,  Bkwm.  Jan 
Marriage  and  the  M-irri^ge  Laws:  An  Ag 
nostic's  Marriage  Difficulty,  CD.,  Jan;  The 
Decline  of  Marriage.  W.R..  Jan. 
Marsden,  Miss  Kate.  APg..  Jan  ;  Q.O.P.,  Jan 
Meath,  Earl  of,  on  Labour  Colonies  in  Germany, 

N  R.,  Jan 
M^rry  England,  Jan,  99 
Messages  from  the  Sea,  C.J.,  Jan 
Michigan  :  Glimp8«>8  of  Early  Life  in  and  about 

Kalamazoo,  M  A.H..  Dee. 
Milan,  Memories  of,  C.F.M  ,  Jan 
Military  Periodicals,  Foreign 
Millionaires,  see  under  Wealth 
Missionary  Review,  Dec,  99 
Missions:  Modem  Medfcal  Missions,  Mis.  R., 
Dec:  Japan,  Unitarian  Missions,  Jos.  Cook 
on,  O.D..  Nov;  Travancore,  S.H-,  Jan;  The 
Present  Outlook  in  Fiance,  by  A.  T.  Pierson 
on.  Mis.  R..  Dec  ;  Chinese  Miss'onarv  Pro- 
blem, Mis.  R..  Dec;  Basutoland,  Mls.  ft.,  Dec 
Moltke,  Field-Marshal  von,  Cos  ,  Dec 
Month,  Jan,  81,  99 
Monthly  Chronicle  of  Noith  Country  Lore  and 

Legend.  Jan,  93 
Monthly  Packet,  Jan,  79,  80,  &9 
Morality  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Dr.  R.  Ander- 
son on.  C.R.,  Jan,  71 


Morris,  Lewis,  Poetry  of,  A.  Wkugh  on,  Mup; 
Jan 

Morris,  William,  on  Art,  The  Socliinflt  Ide4l» 

New  R.,  Jan,  67 
Miiller,  Prof.  Max.,  on  Christianity  and  Buddr 

hi>ni;  New  R.,  Jan 
Municipal  Misrule  in  New  York,.  O.D.,  Nov  ~ 
Murray's  Magazine,  Jan,  81,  99 
Music :  Plea  for  the  Unmusical,  by  W.  Archer, 
GPOOm.,   Jan;  Musical  Culture    and  the 
Popular  Concerts,  by  H.  A.  Smith,  U^R.» 
Dec :  Chinese  Music,  CM.,  Jan 
Music  Halls  of  London,  Harp.,  Jon 
Music  Magazines,  91 


National  Review,  Jan,  73.  97 
Nationalism  :  Objections  to  Nationalism,  by 
Jesse  Cox,  Nat.,  Dec ;    Nationalism  and 
Liberty,  by  Rev.  S.  Schindler,  Nat.,  Dec 
Nationalist,  Dec,  99 

Natural  History,  Best  Books  on,  Lad.,  Jan 
Nature  Notes,  Dec,  99 

Navies :  Making  Man-o'-War's  Men,  by  W.  L. 
Luce,  N.E.M.,  Dec;  Sea  Power,  Mur.,  Jan ; 
Home  Rule  for  the  Navy.  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  W. 
F.  D.  Jervois,  N.C,  Jan,  74  :  Armour  for  War 
Ships,  F,  M.  Barber  on,  F.,  Dec;  Foreign 
MiliUry  Periodicals 
Newbery  House  Magazine,  Jan^  99 
New  England  Magazine,  De?,  81 

Newman,  Cardinal,  Early  Life  of,  by  Dr.  B.  A. 
Abbott,  C.R.,  71;  F&ther  Grant's  Reminis^ 
cences,  M.S.,  Jan 
New  Review,  Jan,  67,  78,  97 
New  York,  Municipal  Misrule.  O.D.,  Nov 
Niger,  see  under  Africa 
Mneteenth  Century.  Jan,  60,  74,  97 
Non-Resistanoe,  Christian  Doctrine  of.  Count 

Tolstoi  and  Rev.  A.  BaUou  on.  A.,  Dec 
North  American  Review,  Dec,  68,  69,  78.  97 
Nursing:  A  Privileged  Profession,  W.R.,  Jan 


Oberammergau  in  Winter,  Nat.  R.,  Jan 
Oberammergau  and  the  Passion  Play,  EUza- 

beth  Btsland  on,  Cos.,  Dec 
OnA^-ard  and  Upward,  99 

Orators:  How  they  prepare  their  Speeches^ 

C.S.J.,Jan 
Orchids :  Hot  Orchids,  Long..  Jan 
O'Reilly,  John  Boyle,  Ir.  H.,  Jan 
Our  Day,  Nov 
Outing,  Deo,  99 

Parents'  Review,  Jan 

Parliamentary :  Behind  the  Scenes  in  Parlia- 
ment, by  L.  J.  Jennings,  C.R.,  Jan,  71 

Parnell  Imbroglio,  see  under  Irish  Leadership 

Parties,  Continuity  of,  in  Engl'sh  History^ 
W.R„  Jan 

Paternoster  Review,  Jao,  59,  97 

Path,  Dec.,  90 

Paton,  J.  G.,  Q.,  Jan 

Patriotism  and  Chastity,  W.R.,  Jan,  69 

Patriotism  and  the  Public  Schools,  B.  B.  An- 
drews, A ,  Dec,  68 

Peace  Congress  In  London,  Rev.  R.  B.  Howard 

on,  O.D.,  Nov 
Penny  Dinners,  Rev.  W.  M.  Ede  on,  Sun.  M.» 

Jan 

Persia  :  A  Railway  through  Southern  Persia,  by 
Major-Gen.  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Scot.  G.M.,. 
Jan 

Peru,  T.  Child  on,  Happ.,  Jan 
Petroleum  Trade,  C.J.,  Jan. 
Phillips.  Wendell,   Monument    to,  NE.M.,. 
Dec 

Photographic  Report*  r,  Dec 

Photography,  see  also  Contents  of  Wilson's 
Photograph'c  Magazine,  and  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Reporter ;  Flash  Light  Photogrsphy,. 
0,  Dec 
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Fhrenological  Journal,  Dee,  99 
Pity,  Genuine  and  Spurious,  Mi«  F.  P.  Cobbe 
on.  P.,  77 

PUyfair,  Sir  Lyon,  on  Arbitration  (A  Topic  for 

Cliri«tnia«).  N.A.R..  Dec.  68 
Poetry:  Tendency  of  Modem  Poetry,  Lad 

Jan 

Poetry  in  the  llagazlnes,  66 

Pompeii  in  Bohemia,  C..  Jan 

Population,  tee  under  Census  taking 

Portraits  of  CelebriUes  at  Different  Times  of 

their  Lives,  Str.,  Jan 
Portuguese  Magazines. 
Ponaset :  A  Literary  BTcning  chez  Pousset,  F.R., 

Jan 

Preacher's  Magazine.  Jan,  99 

Presbyterian  Churchman,  Jan,  99 

Prisons :  Two  Hours  in  a  Prison,  C.J..  Jan,  99 

Proceedinet  of  the  Sodety  for  Psychical  Ke- 

search,  Dec 
Pradhoe  Castle,  M.C..  Jan 
Pqrohology :  Influence  of  Modem  Psychology 

upon  Theological  Opinion,  Prof.  Q.  T.  Laud 

on,  A,R.,  Dec 

Quiver,  Jan,  99 

Bace  Problems  of  America :  The  North  American 
Indians,  Pater.,  Jan  ;  The  Nature  of  the 
Negru.  by  Pn>f.  N.  S.  Shaler,  A.,  Dec,  76 

Railways :  Speed  in  Railway  Travel,  Prof.  R.  H 
Thurston  on,  F.,  Dec.  78 ;  In  the  Sidings,  by 
W.  J.  Gordon.  L.H.,  Jan 

Ramazan  Fast,  C.J..  Jan 
Random  Roaming,  by  Dr.  Jessopp.  N.C,  Jan 
Bawnsley,  Rev.  U.  D.,  Poem  by.  **The  Wreck 

of  the  Ocean  Queen."  Mae.,  Jan 
Bedtotion  Study  by  A.  Burrell,  Ata..  Jan 
Rescue  Work,  Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth  on.  All  W-. 

Jan 

Revelation  and  Inspitatlon,  W.  B.  Gladstone 

on,  C.D.,  Jan 
Richardson.  Dr.  Benjamin  Ward,  C.S.J  ,  Jan 
Ritualism  :  The  Bishopof  Lincoln's  Case,  PateP. 

Jan 

Rome :  Social  and  Political  Life  of  the  Empire 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  W.R.,  Jan 

Buskin.  John.  PortraiU  of,  M.Art.,  Jan. 
Ruskiniana,  Ig..  Dec 

Russian  Magazines,  87 


Saints,  Stories  of,  for  Children,  N.H.,  Jan 
Salvation  Army  and  Gen.  Booth's  "In  Darkest 

England/'  L.H..    Jan.;  N.H..  Jan:  Mrs. 

JeuuM  on,  Nat.R.,  Jan ;  Cardinal  Manning 

on.  Pater.,  Jan  *,  The  Cab  Horie  Charter, 

Gen.  Booth  on.  All  W.,  Jan 
Bcandinavia:  Our  Scandhutvian  Kinsfolk,  K.O., 

Jan 

Scandinavian  Magazines,  90 

Scientific  Sins,  F  R.,  Jan,  72 
Scotland  :  Home  Rule,  ScotS.,  Jan 
Soots  Magazine,  99 

Scott.  Sir  Walter,  Lad  ,  Jan ;  Last  Tears  of. 

C  J.,  Jan 


Scottish  Congregatlonalist,  Jan 
Scottish  Geographical  Magailne,  Deo 
Scriboer's  Magazine.  Jan,  04.  66,  83, 100 
Sea  Power,  Mur.,  Jan 
Severn  Sea,  Winter  Cruiae  on,  Nat.  R..  Jan 
Shakespeare :  Mor '  Testimony  against,  b\  Hon. 

I.  Donnelly,  N.A  R.  Dec  79 :  :Snakespeai«^ 

Women,  Lady  Mb*  tin  on,  B.]f.,  Jan 
Sh(*ep :  Foot  Rot  in  Sheep,  J  R.  A  S..  Dec 
Shipping :  The  North  Atlantic  Steamship  Line, 

Hur.,  Jan,  100 
Slavery  in  America,  Black  and  White  Heroism. 

Stories  oi  the  Abolition  Crusade,  G.Q.P.,  Jan; 

AnU-SUvery  Bostm,  N.E.M.,  Dec 
Slums,  Problem  of.  Black.,  Jan 
Smith,  Prof.  GoUirin,  on  the  McKlnley  Tariff, 

Mae.,  Jan,  67 

Socialism.  The  Revolt  of  Demos,  Gen.,  Sept ; 
A  History  of  Socialism,  by  Alice  OkUiam. 
Nat.  R.,  Jan  73 ;  Socialism  and  the  Teaching 
Mr.  HusUn,  by  H.  Rose,  Ig.,  Dec;  Tbe 
Socialist  Id*«l-Art.  by  Wm.  Morris,  New  R., 
Jan  67  ;  Politics,  by  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  New 
R.,  Jan ;  Literature,  by  H.  S.  Salt,  New  R., 
Jan 

Sol-fa  Jubilee,  J.  C.  Hadden  on,  Mae.,  Jan 

Song  of  Three  Sisters.  T.B.,  Jan. 

Sonoma^  Cruise  of,  Cos.,  D^c 

Soulao  Abbey  Churoh,  Down  R.,  Dec 

Spa,  P.  Fitzgerald  on,  G.M.,  Jan 

Spanish  Magazines.  8jr 

Spencer,  Herbert,  F.  Adams  on,  Gen  ,  Sept 

Spenser's  **  Fserie  Queene,"  A.R..  Deo 

Stairs,  Lieut.  W.  G.,  Shut  up  in  the  African 

Forest,  .NC.  Jan 
Stanley,  Henry  M.,  on  African  Pygmies,  Scrlb.. 

Jan.  64 

Statesmen  of  Europe,  L.H..  Jan,  57 

Stead,  W.  T.,  Horoscope  of.  Astrol.  M..  Jan ; 
on  General  Booth,  Sun.  M..  Jan,  63  ;  on  Kil- 
kenny Election  and  its  Moral,  Pater.,  Jan, 

59 

Steamship,  The,  100 

Strand  London,  History  of,  Str..  Jan,  100 

Stnuid  Magazine,  Jan 

Stratford  de  Redeliffe,  Lord,  Mis.R..  Dec 

Strong  Men.  C.J..  Jan 

Sobltme,  The,  Two  Treatises  on,  Mae.,  Jan 

Summer  Isles,  G.W.,  Jan 

Sunday  at  Home,  Jan,  100 

Sun.  Jan..  100 

Sunday  Magazine,  Jan,  53, 100 
Swan-shooting  on  the  Columbia,  0..  Dee 
Swan  Theatre  in  1596,  Bkwm.,  Jan 
Swinburne,  A.  C,  Poem  by— "Light,"  F.R., 

Jan;  on  Victor  Hugo:  En  Voyage,  N.A.R., 

Dec,  78 

Sword  and  Trowel.  Jan,  64.  100 
Sympathetic  Vibration,  G.W.,  Jan 


Temple  Bar,  Jan,  61. 100 

^S!f*?J*'*^«J*yJ"^™^<**  In»Ututkmof.Ia 

162J,  Dr.  J.  H.  PaUon  on.  M.A.H..  Dee 
Theatre,  Jan  100  « .  *^ 

Theatres  and  the  Drama :  Americi  inEnalsnd- 

A  Theiktrical  Retrospect,  G.M.,  Jaa 
Theoijophical  Society  and  H.  P.  a,  by  Mrs.  A. 
BeMuit.  Lue.,  Dec.  66,;  Theoeophy  snd  Bode- 
s.  aauciim,  by  W.  Klngslaad,  JWriuc.,  Dec 
Tinslcv  s  Ma|;azine,  Jan. 
Tohtoi.  Count  Leo,  on  tiie  Christian  Doctrine  of 

Non-ResUtance.  A..  Dec 
Tourgenieff  in  his  Letters.  U.R.,  Dec 
Trance.  Observations  of  Certain  ""^ 
Psy.R..  Dec 

Tuberde,  and  Dr.  Koeh's  Cure,  see  under  Dr.- 
Koch 

Tudor.  House  of.  Maiy  Tudor,  G.O.P.,  Jan 

Lltramontanism.  O.D.,  Nov 

UnderOurrents  of  London  Life,  C.S.J.,  Jan 

Unltariauism  in  Boston.  Decadence  of,  Joe. 
Cook  on,  O.D.,  Nov 

^«  ^  •        Growth  and  Party  PoUtici. 

F.,  Dec,  17 ;  Government  of  American  CiUes, 
F..  Dec  56  ;  Municipal  Misrule  in  New  Yorii. 
O.D..  Nov  7  ;  Electoral  Reform  Legislai.  Ion, 
C.  O.  Allen  on.  A..  Dec  ;  The  Beowt 
BlecUon,  Hon.  J.  G.  Carlisle  oo,  N.AJU 
Dec  ;  Tariff.  Gokiwin  Smith  on,  Mae., 
Jan ;  Census,  see  under  Census 

United  Service  Magazine,  Jan 

Universal  Review,  Dec,  100 

Universities  :  Proposed  Changes  aft  Loudon 
University,  Down.R.,  Dec;  Hmid's Better 
Self,  N.E.M.,  Deo 

University  ol  the  South  Magazine.  Dec 

Van  Beers,  Jan.  Pater.,  Jan 

Vert  and  Veneiy,  by  Viscount  Lymtagtoo, 
N.C,  Jan 

yine-growing  in  Australia.  Gen..  Sept 
ViUculturo  in  Australia,  Cen.,  Sept 
Washington,  State  of,  Lipp..  Jan 
Wealth :  What  shall  we  do  witii  the  MIllioB- 

aires  ?  .E.M..  Dec 
Wells,  Holy.  Ant.,  Jan 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine.  Jan.  100 
We&leyanism  in  Austral  a.  Origin  of,  N  H. 

Jan 

Westminster  Abbey,  Archd.  Parrnr  on,  StmJI.. 
Jan 

Westminster  Review,  Jan.  99 

Whist  I  Free  Whist,  Nat.R..  Jan 

White  Cloud  Mountains,  Canton  (A  Pboe  of 

Tombs),  C.J..  Jan 
Wild  Life  in  the  Wild  West.  B  O.P.  Jan. 
Williams,  Montogu.  C.S.J..  Jan 
Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.   Dec  6th 

and  3l8t 

Winters,  Remarkable,  in  Europe.  R.  Heath  on. 
L.H.,  Jan 

Women :  Then  and  Now.  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Savage, 
A..  Dec,  76  :  Types  of  Girihood.  G.O.P..  Jsn ; 
Sliall  our  Daughters  have  Dowries?  Sym- 


Talleyiand  Memoirs.  CM..  Jan 
Tapoan,  Rev.  Benjamin.  Typical 

Minister,  M.A.H.,  Dec 
Teapots,  Collections  of,  Cos.,  Dee 
Temperance :  How  Enemies  of  the  Saloon  may 

do  Battle,  Horn.  R.,  Deo 


L^lum  on  N.A.R...  Dec,  67 ;  Maidens  sod 
Matrons  in  American  Society,  Mrs.  B.  Harri- 
•on  on,  N.A.R..  Deo.;  Golf  for  Women,  0., 
Dec  ;  Hockey  for  Girls,  G.O.P.,  Jan 
^^*J;^i*  "The  Briton's  land' 

J.R.C.I.,  Jan.  66 
Work,  Jan.  100 
Old  -  time  Workers'  Monthly.  Jan  .100 


Yankee  Dodges,  L.H..  Jan 
York  City,  M.C.,  Jan 

Yoswnlte  Val  W :  A  Day  In  tHe  Yoiemlte  with 
a  Kodak,  N.E.M.,  Deo 
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JOHN  HADDON  &  CO.^ 

3  and  4,  BOUYERIE  STREET,  B.C. 


STIMULATING,  refrosliiii^.  pleasant  drink,  coroUniDff  toole  flO* 

pertit'S  ot  the  iiiu-st  pale  ale  witlioiif  anv  int-oxienting  prindpkL 

"  Palatable  ami  retresliiiiR.  "— Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Refreshing  and  f^tatelul  ll.u  our  '  —  City  PresS. 
Meets  a  decided  want."— Grocers'  JoumaL 

3  doz.  case  pinta  to  nearest  station  for  168.  ;  cm  allowance  of  8s,  BA 
for  case  and  botti—  mkM  rtturmstt. 

9  gall,  cai^k  to  n9vut  ttoUoH  for  ie», ;  m  aihmtmct  ^  79,  for  enk 
when  returned. 

C0XaCOHP/UIY,l78,Yorfc  i|fMil,  King's  OnM,  iMdMp  N. 


[NTRETUENiS 

PE@PS=E«  IH 


PEGRAMS  have  Sixty  Splendid  Shops  in  Liverpool 

Also  Shops  in  Birkenhead,  Manchester,  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Stockport, 
St.  Helens,  and  Southport. 

CHARMING  PURE  TEA, 

l/IO  per  lb. 

STRAIGHT  FROM  THE  SHIP  TO  THE  CONSUMER.        g  A  TWTimM 

AU  Parcels  Carriage  Paid.  21b..3s.8d.;  8  1b..  5s.6d. ;  4  lb.,7i.  4d.;  51b.,9e.aa.|  61b.,  Ill  ; 
Quarter  Chests  (16  lb.)  at  Is.  9d.  per  Ib.-Sbopkeepm  tlioald  note  tidif. 
Teas  c/  aU  tlescriptiona  from  Is.  to  2s.  6A  JPW  Ifc 
Write  for  SAMPLES  FBBX  to 
PBORAM'8  WHOLBSJUIfr  WAREHOU8B1  LIVBRPOOL.^^»  , 
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CHATTO  &  WINDU8;S^NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  MEN." 

Thber  Vols,  cbown  8vo,  at  au.  Libbasies. 

ARMOREL    OP  LYONESSE. 

By  WALTER  BE8ANT,  Author  of  "Ohildren  of  Qibeon,"  &c. 

A  farcinating  romance ;  a  charming  t-ale,  abounding  in  delightful  incidents,  and  develop^  wl'  h  ttriking  ski  l  and  strength  Soot9ma5. 

Mr.  Besant  is  distinctly  successful.   He  has  seldom,  if  ever,  written  a  better  or  more  interesting  story  When  wecom^are  it  withaverage 

fiction,  we  feel  almost  incliaed  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  three  volumes."— The  Spkakkr. 


TheWONDERFULADVENTURESofPHRAthePHIENIGIAN. 

By  EDWIN   LESTER  ARNOLD. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  EDWIN  ARNOLD,  K.C.I.E.,  and  12  full-page  Illustrations  by  H.  M.  PAGET, 

Three  Vols,  ckown  8vo,  at  all  Ltbkaries. 


Between  Life  and  Death.    By  Frank  Barrett,  Author  of  "  Fettered  for  Life,"  «kc.    3  vols,  crown  Svo. 

"  A  novel  of  intcnsest  intert  St,  full  of  incldeit,  an  1  wri  ten  in  his  own  terie,  crisp,  and  spirked  style.  .  ,  .  Mr.  Barrett's  picture  of  his 
3'Qung  heroiue  is  positive- ly  fascinating  in  its  power."— Scotsman. 

My  Shipmate  Louise.    By  W.  Clark  Hussell,  Author  of  "  An  Ocean  Tragedy,"  tfe?.    3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  stories  Mr.  Russell  has  ever  written,  and  its  Uxt^re  t  is  w^.vcr  f  r  a  nmn3nt  aUowe<l  to  flig.*'— Leeds  Mrrcurv. 
**  Dir.  Clark  Russell  has  done  ooUiing  to  exceed  the  drama'  ic  i>t'-engt  h  and  ^>ustaiueil  interest  of  this  romance.  ...  In  short,  this  is  o  je  of  the 
most  powerful  novels  tha*.  have  betn  published  for  a  long  time."— GLA.S(iOW  Hkhald. 

Four  Frenchwomen  :    Mademoiselle  de  Corday ;  Miidame  Roland  ;  the  Pnncess  de  Lamballe ;  Madamo 
Genlis.   By  Austin  Dobson.    Feap.  Svo,  half-Roxburghe,  23.  6cl. 
"  It  i)  roanv  months  since  we  came  across  a  t>ook  than  give  U4  s  >  muoh  pleasure  as  Mr.  Dobson's  dainty  little  volume.  Everyone  th  ;uld  icad 
it ;  but  he  should  not  lend  it  to  his  friends,  for  of  a  oertainty  he  wi  1  not  get  it  back  again."— Athen.£U.m. 

Five  Years  with  the  Congo  Cannibals.  By  Herbert  Ward.  With  92  Illustrations  by  the  Author, 
Victor  Perard,  and  W.  B.  Davis.    Second  Edition.    Royal  8vo.  cloth  extra,  14s. 

"  I  very  much  pref^'r  •  Five  Yeari  with  the  Congo  Cannibals  *  to  '  In  Darlcest  Africa.'  Mr.  Ward  tel's  hU  story  in  a  simple,  unaffocte !  style ; 
he  Indulges  in  no  rhapsodies  ;  he  poses  as  neither  ptophet.  martyr,  ujr  saint.  He  has  a  quick  eje,  he  se^ms  fer.ile  of  resiu  ce,  au  J  pea  and  peocil 
are  equally  leady  to  answer  to  his  cal'."— Lady's  Picjtorial. 

My  Life  with  Stanley's  Rear  Guard.    By  Herbert  Ward.    Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

The  Great  Taboo.  By  Grant  Allen,  Author  of  Strange  Stones,"  "  The  DeviUs  Die,"  ii:c.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  (kl. 

*•  This  is  a  vigorous  and  exciting  story,  written  by  a  practised  hand,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of  oiigi  ality.*'— The  Speaker 

"Bail  Up!"  A  Romance  of  Bushrangers  and  Blacks.  By  Hume  Nisbet,  Author  of  The  Land  of  the 

Hibiscus  Blossom,"  &c.    With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  tlie  Author.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6tl. 
"The  reader  who  takes  it  up  will  not  lay  ItdoMU  until  he  has  finisheil  it.   The  sket'^hfs  of  sc.nery  and  character  are  excellent,  and  the 
interest  is  never  allowed  to  flag."— Glasgow  Ukrald. 

Artemus  Ward  Complete.  A  Cheaper  Edition  of  ARTEMU3  Ward's  Complete  Works.  Post  Svo, 
Illustrated  boards,  2s. 

George  Washington's  Rules  of  Civility  Traced  to  their  Sources  and  Restored  by  Moncure  d. 

Conway.   Fcp.  8vo,  Japanese  vellum,  2s.  6d, 

The  **  Gilbert  and  fiuUivan  "  Birthday  Book :  being  Quotations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  selected 
from  those  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  which  have  been  set  to  Music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  Compiled  by  Alexandeb 
Watson.   Koyal  16mo,  handsomely  bound,  2s.  6d. 

RufBnOy  &C.    By  Ouida,  Author  of  "  Under  Two  Flags,"  &c.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extm,  3s.  6d. 

"  Ooid&  is  seen  at  her  best  in  lier  short  stories.  .  .  .  The  worknmDship  is  excellent  thrau^hout,  and  the  stories  have  the  positive  charms  of 
simple  grace  and  pathos."— Manchestrr  BxAMiNER. 

A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.  By  Bret  Harte,  Author  of  "  A  Waif  of  the  Plains,"  &c.  With  59 
Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

**  A  strong  aod  fresh  story,  written  in  Bret  Harte's  best  manner.  The  story  is  rich  in  admirable  and  delightful  men.  Ths  miner  characte  s 
are  full  of  hamour.  The  book  has  a  capital  set  of  illustrations."— Sco  ism  ax. 

A.  Weird  Gift.  By  Georges  Ohnet,  Author  of  "  Dr.  Rameau,"  Ac.  Translated  by  Albert  D.  Vandam. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

"So  interesting  in  its  way  that  few  will  b^gin  it  without  reading  it  thraugh."— Scotsman. 

Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan?     With  other  Detective  Stories.    By  Dick   Donovan,  Author  of 
The  Man  from  Manchester,"  &c.   Picture  cover,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge.  A  Series  of  Family  Letters.    Post  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

London:  CHATTO~&  WINDUs72147PiccadXlly,  W. 
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'*  OOLO  BMar  tootbe  adventt; 
r.balp  MlDd  Of  ft  broken^ 


lOodliPoeBi 


 ,  tootbe  advewHy*!  smart, 

Ni^.  balp  t^foid  Of  ft  broken  heart. 
But  to  ti7  n  on  any  other  part 

Were  as  certain  a  dSwipPOintment 
An  if  on»»  should  rnh  Xhe  ilisli  nnd  pinto 
Tnk*'n  out  of  a  SijirToitlshire  crate, 
lu  the  hope  of  a  i?ukl.'ii  sf-rvioc  of  st.ito. 

With  SiHOLETON  S  GOLDEN  Ointment." 


itM  YtARb'  WORLD-WiDE  REfUTATION -5sfa6.  A.D.  1596. 

GOLDEN 


SINGLETON'S 


OINTMENT 


By  far  the  best  remedy  known  for  INFLAMED  EYES,  WEAK  8IQHT, 
SORE  EYES,  SCORBUTIC  ERUPTIONS,  PILES,  BRUISES,  &c. 

Price  2s.  (  f  fill  Dealers  in  Patent  Medici lu  s. 


PUBLIC  CAUneHi 

None  can  be  Genuine 
unless  the.  words 

SIStLKTON's  GOLDEN 
EYK  OINTNU  NT 

areenifrav  t'll  mundthe 
I'ot  and  <in  i  iu-  (iuveru- 

iK-  ut  ,st:.inp. 


STEPHEN  GREEN, 

L4MB-.TH  RD  .LONDON.S.E. 


FAIR 

SEX. 


LADIES'   HAIR  COMBINGS 

XQ  TUF    Forvv-arde-i  hy  Post,  thoroughly  di-^entun^kd  by  New  Pro- 
^  cess.  Madc-ui)  and  returned  iu  three  duN  for  2>.  per  ounce. 
TAILS  of  pure  loii<^  hair,  suitable  for  tlie  new  style,  price 
21s. .weight  'J  o/..,  len;;th  iMin. ;  or  one  of  .-atne  wi  iglit,  rather 
I  shorter,  in.-^.  tVl.  ;  Tails  of  i»ure  long  Grey  Hair  from  21s. ; 
p  .t terns  ac(>unitely  mat/Ched, 

Invi^^d*!-.-  Covering's  for  Temporary  HaMllfWil,  made  on 
human  hair  foundation,  from  2l8. 

T,  S,  PROWN,  3,  Leece  Street,  LiVgRPOOL, 

STAMMERERS 

SHOULD  READ  A  BOOK  BY  A  GENTLEMAN  WHO 
CURED   HIMSELF  AFTER  SUFFERING 
NEARLY   FORTY  YEARS. 

B,  BEASLEY,  Brampton  Park,  qear  Huntihgdoi|. 


DELICIOUS  CONFECTION 

AND  A  STIMULATING  AND  SUSTAINING  FOOD. 

Li'M  AiMNc;  2.'  per  Cent.  Allex 


A  Ha.MIL'HY" 

th.-valuablr 
eannot  b"  <>\ 


EXTRACT  OF  M^T. 

prop.-rtii-s  of  whlctf 
er-e>tiinated. 


Dr.  TANXKU  savs  :  -  "  lioth 
A  lulfs  and  Cliildivn  take  them 
Without  any  . lilliculty.  as  they 
an-  a  n.o^t  <It  ! i.  i< .us  compound 
and  ^ub^titute  lor  Cod  LivrrUil." 

O  f  a  1 1  C  hem  i  sts ,  Con  f  eet  i  on  e  rs ,  &c. 
Or  Sample  Tin,  P.O.,  Js.  4d.,  of 

JAMES  PASGALL, 

r4anufaoturif|g  JPmleitl<nn> 

CLAOKFRIARS  ROAD. 
LONDON,  K-a  ^ 

Ask  for  the  Bnlarged  li.  BofcMk^ 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES  WATCH  CO.,  VYSE  ST..  BIRMINGHAM, 
25s.  'VndlS  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.  LONDON  E.C.   


Time- 
qualities 


25s.  G  entlemeii'a  FlneSilver   atch ,  flatio^ftal  gUiM,  86s. 
Ladies'  Fine  Silver  Watch,  flat  orystal  glass,  highly 

finished  movement,  SSs. 
Youths'  Fine  Silver  Watoh,  flAtcrrstal  gfaus.  86s. 
Ladies'  Gold  Lever,  In  exquisite  chased  cases,  TOs. 
Gent.'s  ditto,  engine-turned  cMes,  88b. 
Gent.'s  Silver  Keyless  }-Bat6  Levers,  88i. 
aent.'8  SilTer  Ke;yless  f-PIate  Lever,  hunting  oases, 
678. 

Gent.'s  Fine  Gold  Keyless  Levers,  strong  lieavy 
ca&es,  KNM. 

Watches  and  Jewellery  at  Wl^olesate  Cash  Prices. 

Catalogues  contaiiiiuK  One  Thousand  Illustra- 
tions post  free  on  appOcation  to  any  part  of  the 
NV  rid.  Cheques  and  Post  Oflloe  Orders  to  be  made 

I  itv  ii.le  to  the  Companjr's  TWartsger,  Mr.  A.  PERCr, 

S t r  ef.  Hirmingliani. 


Tine  Gold  Pearl  Flower  Bracelet,  in  Casi',  £3  18s. 


I  New  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Novelties  Post  Free  on 
I  application  to  any  part  of  thp  world.  


RUPTURE. 


REPORTS  <'f  LAN-CI.T.  British  Mi  dicat,  JoruNvi.,  Hospital  Gazkttk.  Mkmcal 

Ti:!        PKACriTIOXKR,  CHKMI-1  A  M  >  D  IM.  W  .  1  M  .  HoM.i.  .rATUIC  KtVlKW,  ll.IA>TtlAihL> 

MM'K  alXkws.  &c.    Post  free  on  aj-iai  -ation  to  _        _  , 

B.  F.  ATKINSON,  7,  MiU  St^  Hanover  Sq.,  London,  W. 


Fine  Diamond  and  WhoV  Pearl  T^racelet.  £14, 


ATKINSON'S  PATENT  TRUSS 

FOR  THE 

RADICAL  CURE  OP  RUPTURE 

IS  ▲ 

Certain  Remeoy. 


By  Special  WaFFantaof  Appointment  to  UJI.  the  qUBEN.  H.I.H.  the  EMPRESS  FBBDEiaCK.  and  H.R.H.  the  PBIMCESS  of  WALES. 
WINTER  ~ 
PATTERNS 


POST  FREE. 


NO  AGENTS 


EMPLOYED. 


Carriage  Paid  on 
Orders  of  £1  in 
value  to  any 
Railway  Station 
in  the  United 
Kingdom. 


TBS  MATT  Blub  Saaoas  wlH-not  turn  a  BaA  Cohmr  with 


-auBirroN  auRMatT.  w«iiiii«toii.  f^miiffifV^QaB;^ 
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TEST 
THEM  FREE 


OF 


CHARGE 


WHte  for  samples  of 
FRAZER'S  8ULPHUB 
TABLETS,  nmja^  tl|t 
Jaiiify  Umjmit  idt 

the  ""JKBrnm  m 

VIEWS/*  ai)d  tli^r  «■ 
be  sent  you  gratiili 
post-free.  FI|AIBri 
SULPHUR  TABLETS  WB 
ttie  pleasei|teet  mi 
rnost  efncackMtt  ineik 
cine  for  all  Blood  aqd 
Sl^ln  Diseases  and 
Eruptions,  as  also  for 
Constipation  aqd  Rheu- 
matisrri.  T^\ey  are 
invaluable  for  the  com- 
plexion, as  they  free 
the  pores  of 
'  froni  all  obstructive 
and  tainted  rqatters. 
Tl\ey  are  eqinently 
suitable  for  chiidren's 
ailrqents,  aqd  are  ll|Be^ 
liked  bythe  little  MM. 
Asasafeandpur^fi^K 
ren^edy,  at  a  olMrir 
and  bMUitHter  af 
complexion,  FBAZEM 
SUU>HUBTABtnSl|B» 
qo  equal,  wMIe  UNir 
palliative  properliteli 
Rl^eimiallsn),  Goat,  Aa, 
reqder  tl)em  a  most 
desirable  remedy  to 
always  l^ave  ii|  the 


FRAZER'S  SULPHQl 

arc  put  up  in  pack- 
ets, price  Is.  IM. 
(post  free  Is.  3d.), 
and  are  for  sale  by 
Chemists  and  Medi- 
cine Vendors.  Everv 
Tablet  stamped 
"  Frazer's  Sulphur 
Tablet."  Beware  of 
fraudulent  imita- 
tione. 


Soto  Proprietors.  FRAZER  &  OO^  11»  Ludcato  Sag^^fff^^ 
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<  (  T)      P  Q  A  T  T  Substituted  for  ordinary  Table  Salt  (which  it  closely  resembles  in 

0-/\l -/-/-/ taste  and  appearance),  in  similar  quantities,  digests  the  food  with 
which  it  is  eaten  with  ease  and  certainty. 

ii  JD  JO"  ATT  A^^  '^^^^^y  effects  digestion  and  restores  dyspeptics  to  a  condition  of 

^  X->-£  O-/^  X-/-/  ./A  health  and  comfort.  To  prevent  Indigestion  is  practically  to  cure  it; 
for  the  morbid  phenomena  are  sure  to  recur  unless  advantage  is  taken  of  the  solvent  powers  of 
PEPSALIA  on  food  to  secure  perfect  digestion. 

a  P T?  7^0*  A  T  T jA^^       recommended  by  many  Eminent  Medical  Men,  "The  Lancet," 
^J^I^^^^J-^      "The  British  Medical  Journal,"  &c.    Its  great  digestive  activity  has 
been  formally  certified  to  by  Dr.  Hehneb,  the  well-kno>vn  Analyst. 


M.D.,  &c.,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W,,  writes,  July,  1890 

"  During  the  short  time  I  have  been  trying  your  PEPSALIA  upon  myself,  I  have 
acquired  the  g^reatest  benefit  from  it.  An  indigestion  which  had  been  slowly 
growing,  resulting  in  flatulence,  discomfort,  and  sleepiness  after  meals,  general 
lassitude  and  depression,  has,  with  all  these  disagreeable  symptoms,  vanished  as 
by  a  charm  since  I  commenced  merely  substituting  PEPSALIA  for  ordinary 
table  salt  with  my  dinner." 

Surgeon-Major  Cuffe,  MBCS.,  &c.,  writes:— 

<«  PEPSALIA  promotes  the  digestive  process  of  food.    It  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended." 

Dr.  Dowding,  MRCP.,  London,  writes:— 

I  have  used  PEPS ALI A,  and  am  much  pleased  with  it.  It  acts  well  as  a  digestive,  and  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  recommend  it  to  my  patients/' 

Dr.  Spencer  Smyth,  PRCS.,  writes:— 

I  consider  PEiPSALIA  a  good  digestive  having  taken  it  myself  for  dyspeptic  symptoms  with 
great  benefit." 

The  Lancet,  May  lOth,  1890,  says : — "  In  PEPSALIA  we  have  a  convenient  means  of  aiding  digestion."  | 

The  British  Medical  Journal,  June  28th,  1890,  says:— "PEPSALIA  possesses  a  high  degree  of 
digestive  power.    We  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  it  aflfords  a  strong  aid  to  digestion.    The  claims  ' 
put  forward  for  PEPSALIA  are  justifiable/' 

In  Bottles,  Is.  and  2s.  each.     From  Chemists,  or  ftom 


G.  and  G.  STERN,  62,  Gray's 
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SDWARDS' 

INSTANTANEOUS 


HARLENE 


APTCK  USE 


POSITIVELY  FORCES 

LUXURIANT  HAIR, 

WHISKERS  &  MOUSf  ACHI<I% 

I      To  Grow  Heavily  in  a  Few  Weeks, 
I     without  injury  to  the  Skin,  and  no  ^ 
matter  at  what  age* 

THE  WORLD-RENOWNED 

^ss,  from  whatever  cause  arising. 


As  a 


It  has  never  been  equalled.  As  a  Ourer  of  Weak  and  Thin  Eyolashoe»  or 

Restoring  Grey  Hair  to  its  Origrinal  Colour,  Never  Fails. 

ISi  2s  6d»  3s  6df  a  5s  6d  per  BottlSy  from  Ckemists  and  Perfumers  aU  over  the  world,  or  sent  direct  (free  from  observation)  on  receipt  of 

Is  4d,  2s  lOdy  3s  ltd,  &  ^   "  '   '  ' 


6s.  Postal  Order  preferred. 


TESTIMONfALU,  alto  a  valuable  Treatise  on  Vie  Cultivation  of  Uair,  forvoarded  on  appUi 
Loww Stoke,  nr,  Rochester.  Sept.  17,  IS®.       I  „  ^     ,  ^  4.  Hyde] 

Ls  _Sir.-Whlle  enplo^iii-?  onier  for  another  bottle  of  Uarlene,  I  I       Miss  Pbiwcb  has  found  a  grsat  change  In 


Mr.  Edwards.-  -    -,   ,  , 

beg  to  tell  you  my  husband's  hair  is  growing  ni(%ly  now.  .  .  ^ 

Yours,  Ac,  jirs.  Hollakd. 


Please  send  another  bottle. 
Mr.  Edwards. 


plication. 
Park  Mansions.  January  4, 1 
her  hair  since  using  toe  £ 


Special  Offer  to  Readers  of  "Review  of  Reviews." 

5/6   T^IAXi   BO'X'VX.ZS  FOR  3/- 

We  hind  our>fIvf  3  to  senl  to  an    ;   tier  of  "Review  of  Reviews  '  who  sends  us  this  Coupon  with  a  Postal  Order  for  .3s.,  and 
to  cr.v.r  post.i-.-    pa.-kaL'.-.  \o..  Ono   rsi^ular  5s.  6d.  Bottle  of  Edwards'  instantaneous  Hariene,  i>ro- 
vi  le.l  it  is  or.l.  r.  d  wit  hin  ..n.-  mont  h  u  oin  date  of  Coupon.   We  make  this  offer  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  our  speciality  more 
wi.lrlv  known  an  I  <  xt  n-iinir       mI-  't  <"ir  HARLENE  wit'iout  8|)ending  enormous  sums  in  advertising.   We  are  sure  it  will  liavc 
tlu-ch  .in.lemct.un.i  whpnon.-..  u     I    .  1,  always  be.    Dated  Jan uarjMst,  1891. 
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J.  1^1.  Edwai  J    &  Co>t  St  New  Oxford  Street,  I^ndoa,  W>C. 


BUT  ▲  nssm  ow 


(ONE    THOUSAND  POUNDS) 


X8  INDEED  A 


1 41(000 1  have  AOtoaUr  given  away,  and  am  now  increasing  the  pft  by  presenting,  free  of  charge*  the  9th  Edition 
"  '  '        'now  rMdy),  coniaini'n?  a.iMMD  Testimonials,  and  Engravings  of  New  and  Faahionsble  Waichat  and 
f  dMWipUOD,  for  ma.   It  is  a  Work  of  Art,  the  Engravings  being  by  thOM  W6U*kllOWll  srtists, 


18  MATCHLESS.  The 
XspedcDced  jadges  '  ' 
CSB  bs  worn  by  Um - 


This  Catalo(,'ue  has  cost  over  .£1.0-:J0  to  produce.   Send  your 
part  of  the  world,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  free. 

ONE  VISIT  TO  MY  NEW  AND  HANDSOME  FIOSMISES. 

or  one  gUnce  at  the  Catalogue  will  eonvinoe  yon  that  the 

WORLD-RENOWNED  CHEMICAL  DIAMOND  &  ELECTRIC  SOLO  JEWELLERY  (Reswteiieo) 


any 


ate  Crystals  of  ICarreUoos  Lustre  and  Hardness,  and  cannot  be  dotseted  tram  the  fcnolne  atti Ja. 
rvill  Mad  an  adds  and  heat.  Can  b«  moanted  at  th«  side  of  Real  Oeas  wltbooc  lias  oTdetoMMwaad 
iHsnii  Willi  iiWllHlwiH  TteKlcetrla  Oold  ii  the  tame  Meh  Ooloar  ihratt'Shoii  tha  MllM  mA  Is 


e^OlI  toBeilOflii.  »?eryoae  pleaaed.  Money  retnmed  if  not  apptwred. 


AGENTS  WANTED  EYEBYWHEBE.    Write  for  Terms. 


FOB  SIZE  OP  FINGER  CUT  HOLE  IN  PIECE  OF  CABD. 


Half-hoop  Biaft  Ml  with 
Fire  Mixed  BtoaM  M  DU 
monda  of  the  ftlit  water. 
HDd  very  brifbt  lostre. 

Experienced  jod^ei  do» 
eoivcd.   Tost  free  8a.  6d. 


lofttisioidalBo 


■■NfnmT, 
OLBKoaar, 

DUBLIK.^ 

••Dear  Sir.  —  The 
Watoh  I  ponhased  from 
yoa  when  ia  London  on 
Blay  14  ia  an  excellcnl 
timekeeper,  and  haa 
given  me  every  satiafae- 
tion.  Please  send  me 
anoUier  tzactly  similar. 
— Yoora  truly,  W.  H. 


Mixed  Stone  Dress  Rlnir. 
Mj  wtll-knowD  wonder, 

mm«.is.id. 


"HlOHCUFIB, 

fix.  JouMM'a  ATraiTt, 
OnBRMser 
CM.  18, 1890. 
*'I>SAm  Sib,— Some 
time  ago,  when  in  town, 
I  purchased  some  Jewel* 
lery   from  you,  with 
which  I  am  very  pleaaedL 
I  find  that  it  wears  quite 
equal  to  the  real  gold^ 
Mn.  T.  R.  BsiK." 


FiTK  pKAKt.  HAtr  H00>. 

ondetectabte   Uvia    >  '20 
Guinea  Rin::    Mojt  mar 
Tellooa  offt  r    t  vtr  made. 
Pose  Wtea.  Is.  id. 


Solid  Band   or  Wedding 
Rin^;.  l»»aiitifrjlly  Mnithed, 
and      lal  to  gold, 
poftt  Free.  U,  14, 


2/6 

Diamond  or  Mixed  Stone 
Oipty  Bing.  very  neat 
and  pretty. 
Poat  Free,  2i.6d 
Oent  s  ditto,  9l  M. 


Fopklc  OT  Keeper  R  n<T. 
stamped  18.  Thia  Rins  u 
a  matt  rpieee.  and  perfect 
in  ev<>'y  reapect. 
Post  Free,  Is.  40. 


•jr  iL-  'UdL^ltftlN,        ».  *  10  OXraiD  STREET  WII^JW,.J.,y 


"22,  Brinksway  Road, 
Btockpori, 

August  27, 18B0L 
"Sir,— I  have  worn 
yonr  Is.  4d.  ring  for  U 
months,  and  it  is  Just  at 
fresh  as  at  fhst.  Send 
me  yonr  new  oatslogae, 
and  oblige,  Tours,  dke. 
SLRabiow,** 

tdoortotha 


Advertisements. 
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§W  For  INDBX  TO  ADVBRTIMII9, 


ttnd  iii.s  Mid  aCNCRAL  OONTBNT8  INDBX,  p«S«  xlx. 


BSTABLiaUBD  1838. 


WATERPROOFERS  AHD 
MRPROOFERS 


CHESTERFIELD. 


Chesterfield  with 

shoulder  cape.    regulation  cape.  inverness  capl 


H.  STATHAM  &  CO., 

BEST  MAKE.  BEST"pROOF.  BEST  FABRICS. 

CHESTERFIELDS   •    25/,  30/,  35/ -eaoh. 

CHESTERFIELDS  (wHh  CapM)  30/-,  35/-  40/-  „ 

INVERNESS  CAPES    30/-,  35/-  40/-  ,. 

REGULATION  CAPES       35/-,  40/-,  45/-  .. 

Up  to  56  in*  long.  Carriage  Paid.  Adapted  for  all  Climate*, 

"SL  &  Co.,  Corporation  St., 

HANCHBSTBB. 


SHEFFIELD  CUTLERY  AND  PLATE  DIRECT 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  SAVING  25  to  50  per  Cent, 
SOLID  WHITE  BONE  HANDLES,  beautiful 
Ivory  fimsh.  Edge-pinned  Table  Knives,  tia.doz.; 
with  Forks.  8s.  ;  Dessert  Knives,  S».  6d.  dos.  Hair 
doxen  supplied.  Carvers,  2a.  6d.  pair;  Steels,  la. 
and  la.  3d. 


JHE  'g£/^  5  o'CLOCK.-pf ^.  Service 


FINEST  EXTRA  HARD  SOLID  WHITE  BONE. 
Balanced  Handlea.  Table  Kuives,  fes  Od.  duz. 
4s.  9d.  half-doz. ;  Dessert  Knives,  88.  doa. ;  4s.  Ual(- 
doz.;  Carvers,  is. 6d.:  Steels,  Is.  9d. 


SAMPLES  of  any  of  these  Goods  Post  Free  on 
List«  post  free.^Mone^  returned  or  Goods  exchanged  if  not  approved. 


FROM  SHEFFIELD. 

DIRECT  from  the  WORKS  to  the  PURCHASER. 

SOLID  IMPROVED  NICKEL  SILVER  Table 
Spoons  and  Forks.  Os.  Od.  dos.;  Dessert  Spoons 
and  Forks.  5s.  6d.  doz.;  Tea  Spoons.  28.  3d.  doz. 
Leaa  than  1  doz.,  Assorted,  3d.  extra  for  postage. 
WASBAin'ED  TO  WEAR  ^VHITB  THROUGHOUT 


&eem  Pimo  with  Rem.  StkVEit 

Full  size ;  holds  9|  pints.  Stronf^  and  elej^nt. 


The  "Christian  Commonweallh"  (ISth  March, 
_J88)  says:— "We  can  honestly  say  that  we  are 
surprised  tliat  such  articles  can  be  supplied  at  so 
small  a  cost.  The  table  knives  (6s.  dozen)  are  both 
strong  and  handsome,  and  would  be  cheap  at 
double  tbe  price.  The  uxe  remark  applies  to  the 
nickel  silver." 

The  " Christian  Globe" says :— "We can  apeolallj 
commend  tbe  table  knives  at  68.  doz.,  with  forki. 
Fs.  dos.  While  the  nickel  silver  spoons  and  forks 
are  so  unmistakably  cbeap  as  to  sugmst  the  idea, 
that  tbey  are  of  infciior  quality,  this,  however, 
is  not  so,  for  the  goods  do  not  ehange  colour,  but 
wear  white  throughout." 


approval.  Every  description  of  Cutlery  and  Plate. 


    ^   Cheques  crossed  "Sheffield  Union  Bank."  Please  mention  this  Magazine. 

Sheffield  ftoods  Wlagufacturing  "Supply  Cdtnpany,  Hftv^locl^  Works,  Sheffield,   (Established  1881.) 

THE   PATENT  RESERVOIR  PENHOLDER. 


3/6 


W  I  F  T" 


3/6 


The  construction  of  the  bolder  affords  absolute  seouritv  against  leakage,  and  preserves  the  Ink  for  any  length  of  time. 

  Cannot  corrode  or  get  out  of  order,  oeing  made  enHreW  of  hard  vulcanite. 

FITTED  WITH  IRIDIUM-POINTED  NON-CORBODIBLB  PBN.  3  6;  WVCK  IRUjinM-POIirrED  GOLD  PENS,  5/-  is  12/6  EACH. 

Sold  by  all  Stationers.   Wholesale  only  by  the  Manufacturers, 

THOS.  DB  LA  RUB  &  CO.,  BX7NHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  B.C. 

"ISOBATH"  CONSTANT-LEVEL  INKSTAND 

(Patented).  Constructed  on  a  New  Frincdple,  securing  unique  adyantages. 
Has  a  Urge  Kesenroir  of  Ink,  secure  from  dust  and  evaporation,  and  a  small  Dipping  Well  in 
which  the  Ink  is  always  maintained  at  the  same  level.  Self-acting,  ft  reqfuires  no  intention. 
Also,  the  "ISOBATH"  MUCILAQE  JAR. 
Made  nx  ▲  Varivtt  ofUseful  aud  Orvaxemtal  Forms.  Adapted  for  all  Climates. 
Prtoes  ftrom  FIVB  SHILUNQS  to  TWO  GX7INKA8. 
Sold  by  all  Stationers.  Wholesale  only  by  the  Manufacturers. 
THOS.  DE  LA  RUE  &  CO.,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.O. 

GHABLES  H.  KELLY'S  New  arid  Becetit  PUBLICATiONS. 


By  Mark  Quy  Pearse. 

SHORT  TALKS  FOP  THE  TIMES.    Sixth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo. 

gilt  edges.   28.  6d.   Cheap  Edition,  Is.  6d. 
BY  CA9(0l  A9(D  DOG  TPAIM  AMONG  THE  CFEE  AND  SALTEAUX 
Indians.   By  Egrrtoit  Ryf.rson  Youko.   .Introduction  by  Rev. 
Mark  Guy  ^eaise.   Sixth  Thousand.  With  Photographic  Portraits 
of  the  Kev.  B.  K.  Young  and  Mrs.  Young.  Map  and  Thirty-Two 
Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 
**  Almost  as  fascinating  as  '  Robinson  Crusoe '  itself  to  such  as  like 
stories  of  wild,  and  sometimes  dangerong  adventure,  to  enliven 
their  evenings  by  the  tireiide."— Scotj  Magazine. 

IHB  FBBNLBY  LECTURE  OF  1890. 

The  Mission  of  Methodism^ 

By  Rttv.  Riohard  QrMN. 

DcmySvo.,  Paper  Covers,  28. ;  Cloth,  38. 


Pansy  Books. 

AUTHOR'S  COPYRIGHT  EDITION. 
MISS  DEE  DUNMORE  BRYANT.   ByPANSV.  Crown 8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
AUNT  HANNAH  AND  MARTHA  AND  JOHN.  By  Pansy  and  Mrs. 

Livingstone.  Crown  Svo.,  2s.  6d.  ^ 
JUDGE  BURNHAM'S  DAUGHTERS.  ByPANSV.  Crown 8vo., 28. W. 
EIGHTY-SEYEN.   A  Chatauqua  Story.   ByPAifsv.  CrownSvo.,  28.  6d. 

To  be  completed  in  adout  Ten  Sixpenny  Monthly  Parts, 
With  Numerous  Illustrations. 

Wesley  his  own  Biofirrapher. 

Being  selections  from  the  JOURNAfJSot  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  M.A. 
Part  L.  64  pp..  Crown  4to.   Price  SIXPENCE.  NOW  READY. 


C.  H.  KELLY,  2,  Castle  Street,  City  Road,  E.C. ;  and  66, 
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■V-  For  INOOC  TO  AOVnTISEIW,  M«  prngmm  li.  Mtf  ll<.t  and  OKMnAt,  OOMTniTS  INMX,  pac*  stab 

MAKBB  TO  THE  QUEEN.  ^=^==^=========^================^-^==^ 

"DROOKO"  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFTS. 

'*  KIND  HEABTS  ABB  MOBB  THAN  COBOHETB."— rCMliyMll.  | 

At  this  teaton  the  yea/r  when  friends  are  interclianging  tohens  of  goodwill,  we  rvould  suggest  as  a  most  suitable  Oift  one  </| 
cwr  ROYAL  DROOKO  UMBRELLAS.  I 

They  have  been  for  years  considered  to  be  the  Gifts  par  excellence.  Tliey  a/re  net  only  things  of  beauty  btU  of  utility,  and  give 
j^leasure  for  yea/rs  to  the  recipients^  who  never  forget  the  kind  hewrts  which  prompted  the  Gifts. 

We  have  Special  Boxes  made  in  which  to  forward  them  to  any  address  per  Parcel  Post,  and  we  would  feel  obliged  if  irUending 
Purchasers  wiU  kindly  give  their  Orders  early,  so  that  the  Gifts  might  be  packed,  addressed,  and  ready  to  be  sent  in  time  to 
arrive  at  their  destinations  as  may  be  a/rram^ed. 


DiipHoato  of  the   DROOKO/'  prMei|ted  to  Her  RoyaJ  Highness  the  Duohess  of  Fife  as  a  Wedding  Gift. 


^"DROGKG.'^I 

■LLBN    TBRRT   writflt:—  ^ 
••Many  thanks  for  your  mott 
deU^fatful  of  Umbrellas.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  use  it*  It  ii  per- 
fection." 


^"DltOOKO.'> 

LoBO  SALISBURY,  Lobd 
GRANVILLE.  Lobd  HART- 
INQTON.  Lobd  CHURCHILL, 
Lobd  ROSBBBRT,  Lobd 
LORNR.  W.  B.  QLADSTOKB, 
/OSBPH  CHAMBBRLAIN. 
and  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  all 
•belter  themselves  under  the 
'*  DROOKO."— 60  ought  yon. 


^"DI{OOKG.'> 

HARIB  BOZB  writes:-**! 
have  never  seen  a  finer  piece 
of  workmanship,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  your  Umbrellas 
cannot  be  surpassed,  if,  indeed, 
equalled." 


#"DltOOKO.'> 

The  World -Renowned  Um- 
brellas—Joseph Wright's— are 
used  by  the  Queen,  Frinoeas 
Louise,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Duchess  of  Fife,  ICarie  Roze^ 
Bllen  Teny,  Mary  Anderson, 
Mrs.  Langtry,  Madame  FkUti, 
Annie  S.  Swan,  Miss  Fortescue, 
and  Minnie  Palmer,  who  are  all 
unanimous  in  proclaiming  their 
merits. 

DUCHESS  OF  FIFB. 
"Amongst  the  wedding  gift* 
presented  to  the  Princess  Louise 
of  Wales,  Duchess  of  Flf^ .  tl^ere 
is  one  which  will  prove  a  good 
wet  weather  friend— viz.,  the 
Royal  Drooko  Umbrella,  pte- 
sented  to  Her  Koyal  Highness 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Wright,  of  Glas- 
gow. The  design  is  exceedingly- 
chaste  and  simple.  The  handle, 
which  is  made  of  the  finest 
elephant  tusk  ivory.  Is  about 
ten  inches  long,  surmounted 
with  in  ivory  ball,  beautifully- 
carved.  Between  the  ball  and 
the  handle  there  is  an  ex- 
qobitely  engraved  mount  of 
gold."— 7%e  Timtt. 


SPECIAL.-"  DROOKO UMBRELLAS  for  LADIES  or  GENTLEMEN, 
with  Hall-Marked  Sterling  Silver  Band  

Sent  per  Parcel  Post,  Pkid,  to  any  Address  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

"DROOKO"  IS  WEAR-RESISTING.  j      "DROOKO"  ROLLS  UP  NEATLY. 

"DROOKO"  IS  GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  CUT.  |      "DROOKO"  IS  REGISTERED. 

"DROOKO"  CANNOT  BE  HAD  ELSEWHERE. 


}IO/6 


Ladies'  


UMBRELLAS    RE-COVERED    WITH  "DROOKO." 

.  3S.  6d.9  4s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  &  6s.  6d.  |  Gentlemen's.  .4s.  6d.y  5s.  6d.,  6s.  6d.,  &  7s.  6d» 


VERY  SPECIAL  UMBRELLAS  FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN,  12/6,  15/6,  and  20/- 

PARTIES  living  at  a  distance,  who  aesire  one  of  our  Umbrellas  for  themselves,  or  wish  us  to  forward  one  to  any  other  address,  by  Undlj 
floelostng  theamount  they  wish  to  spend  may  depend  upon  us  selecting  one  for  them  as  carefully  as  if  they  themselves  were  present. 

PAXCBL  POST.— Umbrellas  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  Post  Free.  Umbrellas  can  be  lent  for  Re-Covering  from  any 
ItitOAoe.  We  return  them  Post-Free  for  sum  specified. 
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THE  most  important  episode  of  the 
new  year  may  seem  to  some  a 
mere  false  start.  But  although  it  may 
be  premature,  it  is  in  the 
right  direction.  The  ap- 
plication made  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  Washing- 
ton for  a  writ  of  prohibi- 
tion annulling  the  con- 
demnation pronounced  by 
the  United  States  District 
Court  at  Sitka  upon  a  Ca- 
nadian vessel  for  an  alleged 
breach  of  the  American 
regulations  for  the  seal- 
fishing  in  Behring  Sea, 
indicates  clearly  enough 
the  lino  of  future  pro- 
gi-ess  towards  the  reunion 
of  the  English-speaking 
race.  The  United  States 
Government,  which  had 
just  submitted  to  the 
British  Government  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  bases  for 
arbitration,  professed  to 
be  indignant  at  this  sudden 
transference  of  the  ques- 
tion from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  But  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  issue  of 
the  controversy,  it  is  an  immense  gain  to  have  a 
precedent  established,  with  the  sanction  of  the  British 
Government,  of  referring  a  dispute  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  English-speaking  race  to  a  judicial 
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February  Qnd,  ISOl. 
rather  than  to  a  political  tribunal.  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  in  the  present  issue,  it  is  true  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Washington  is  not  the  proper  court 
for  settling  all  disputes 
betw^n  the  Empire  and 
the  Republic.  But  if  the 
evil  work  of  George  III. 
and  his  advisers  is  to  be 
undone,  and  the  two  great 
branches  of  our  common 
family  are  to  be  reunited 
— as  they  ought  to  be  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century — it  will 
be  by  the  creation  of  some 
permanent  judicial  tri- 
bunal, to  which  all  ques- 
tions between  the  two  gi^eat 
Commonwealths  could  be 
referred  for  adjudication. 
It  ^-ill  not  do  to  wait 
until  the  quarrel  arises  and 
then  impi*o\'ise  a  coui-t  of 
arbitration  ad  hoc  to  settle 
the  dispute.  The  Court 
that  will  form  the  nexus 
between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom 
must  be  as  permanent  as  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  as  representative  as  that  tribunal  and  our 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  rolled  into 
one.  If  thei-e  be  statesmanship  in  the  English- 
speaking  man,  he  will  contrive  to  create  such  a 
tribunal,  and  if  it  were  once  established,  half  the 
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difficulties  betwe«n  Canada  and  the  United  States 
would  immediately  disappear. 
Wanted  a  '^^^  Supreme  Court  is  constantly  adjudi- 
Suprenie  eating  upon  disputes  between  the  federated 
Republics  of  the  American  Continent. 
The  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy 
Council  is  as 
constantly  adjudi- 
cating between  the 
vaiious  independent 
States  within  the 
British  Empire. 
Why  then  should 
there  not  be  ar- 
ranged, to  crown 
the  edifice,  a  still 
more  Supreme  Court 
to  which  both  Em- 
pii-e  and  Republic 
should  bow  ?  It  is 
the  legitimate  out- 
come of  all  that  has 
gone  before.  It 
would  reconstitute 
the  unity  of  the 
English  -  speaking 
race,  Mr.  Blaine 
is  a  man  capable 
of  conserving  such 
nn  idea  in  the 
United  States.  Mr. 
Rhodes,  who  has 
just  arrived  in 
Fngland,  is  not  less 
capable  of  grasping 
it  in  the  British 
Empire.  These  two 
statesmen  may  yet 
have  an  opportunity 
of  achieving  this 
immense  boon  for 
the  world.  How 
important  it  is  can- 
not be  exaggerated. 
Lord  Carrington, 
returning  from 

Australia,  tells  us,  that  in  ninety  years,  at  the 
present  rate  of  increase,  New  South  Wales  alone  will 
have  a  larger  population  than  Great  Britain;  and 
New  South  Wales  is  but  one  of  half  a  dozen  nascent 
nations  of  our  stock.  Is  the  bloody  anarchy  of  the 
«>ld  Europe  going  to  be  reproduced  in  the  new  Eng- 
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ILsh-speaking  world,  or  is  our  race  about  to  lap  the 
planet  which  it  is  peopliug  in  the  stainless  robe  of 
universal  law  ?  Compared  with  that  question,  all 
other  politiail  issues  ai*e  so  ti  ivial  as  to  be  almost 
unmeaning.    But  which  among  our  party  orators  and 

political  leaders  or 
spiiitual  guides  has 
even  so  much  as  a 
word  to  say  upon 
this  most  momen- 
tous of  all  the  pro- 
blems before  our 
race  ? 

-anda^^  P^'^^^^^ 
Customs  in  England 
Union. 

topsy-turvy- 
dom  reigns  supreme. 
Our  self  -  governing 
colonies  are  entii'ely 
free  to  enter  into 
pi-eferential  fiscal 
arrangements  with 
each  other  and 
against  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  the 
mother  country  has 
tied  her  hands 
by  a  series  of  insane 
covenants  with 
foreign  powers  which 
prevent  us  from  ne- 
gotiating any  special 
commercial  arrange- 
ments with  our  own 
colonies.  Even  now 
Mr.  Raikes,  rather 
than  confess  that 
he  blundered,  allows 
a  paltry  sum  of 
£50,000  a  yeai^  to 
stand  between  us 
and  an  Imperial 
Penny  Post,  al- 
though that  £50,000 
has  been  personally 
guaranteed  by  some 
public  -  spirited  pa- 
triots, and  a  saving  to  that  amount  can  be  im- 
mediately eflfected  by  a  trivial  change  in  the  form 
of  the  Brindisi  contract.  Llinisters,  when  implored 
to  take  a  step  forward,  cry  plaintively  that 
the  Colonies  must  lead,  and  then  when  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg,  speaking  last  month  in  London  for  South 
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Africa,  and'  Sir  Charles  Tupper  on  behalf  of 
Canada,  propose  to  enter  into  a  commercial  union 
within  the  Empire,  they  do  nothing  but  point 
piteously  at  their  commercial  treaties,  and  moan  no7i 
posmmus.  Meantime,  France,  whose  Colonial  Empire 
is  a  mere  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  has  constituted 
a  representative  Colonial  Council  at  Paris,  with 
power  to  advise  upon  bills,  administrative  regula- 
tions, Government  decrees,  and  other  colonial  questions. 
Its  first  meeting  took  place  on  the  21st  of  January. 
Alas!  how  many  years  is  it  since  Lord  Grey  proposed, 
as  the  first  step  to  Imperial  Federation,  the  recognition 
of  the  Agents-General  as  a  Consultative  Council  of  the 
Colonies,  and  as  yet  are  we  a  step  nearer  our  goal  ? 

Hints  and  Meanwhile  our  colonies  give  us  plenty  of 
ftwn  the*  teaching  by  way  of  warning  and  by  way 
Colonies,  example.  Nearly  every  mail  from 
Newfoundland  brings  me  private  letters 
firming  the  alarming  hints 
contained  in  the  tele- 
grams, that  unless  Lord 
Salisbury  can  make  as  short 
work  of  the  French  claims 
as  Mr.  Blaine  would  do, 
that  great  island,  which 
lies  like  a  guardship  across 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, will  hoist  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  place  of  the 
Union  Jack.  In  Canada  a 
general  election  is  in  pro- 
gress, in  which  it  is  at 
least  as  likely  as  not  that 
the  success  of  the  advocates 


con- 


for  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  will  bring  us 

one  step  nearer  the  commercial  union  of  the  Dominion 

and  the  Republic,  instead  of  the  Dominion  and  the 

Empire.    In  South  Africa,  where  the  colonists  have 

been  allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  they  have 

established  a  good    understanding    between  the 

British  and  the  Boers,  and  at  the  same  time  have 

brought  us  perilously  near  to  a  breach  with  Portugal. 

Of  the  former  fact  here  is  testimony  from  a  good 

source.  Miss  Olive  Schreiner  writes  me  as  follows  : — 

I  have  just  returned  from  Bloemfontein,  where  there 
was  a  great  representative  gathering  of  Dutch  and  English. 
It  is  marvellous  how  the  old  bitter  feeling  between  the 
races  is  dying  out  under  the  influence  of  that  one  man, 
Rhodes.  I  had  not  thought  in  thirty  years  to  see  the 
sympathy  and  unity  of  all  South  Africa. 

That  is  very  satisfactory,  and  will  tend  to  strengthen 

the  hand  of  Mr.  Rhodes  when  he  defends  at  Downing 

Street  the  action  of  the  British  South  African  Com- 


pany in  Manica.  The  accompanjing  outline  map 
will  be  found  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  follow  the 
negotiations  between  Lisbon  and  London. 

While  the  Empire  is  charged  with  the 
^  Amertca^**  duty  of  making  English  speech  and  Eng- 
lish law  universal  throughout  the  Old 
World,  there  is  here  and  there  welcome  evidence 
of  the  growing  conviction  of  the  Republic  that  it  has 
also  a  great  task  before  it  of  a  like  nature  in  the  New 
World.  The  whole  of  South  and  Central  America  have 
to  be  saved  from  their  present  more  or  less  half-bred 
condition  and  converted  into  English-speaking  Re- 
publics. The  work  is  in  progress,  and  all  thase 
revolutions  and  commotions,  which  seem  as  in- 
digenous to  the  Spanish  American  World  as 
earthquakes  to  the  earthquake  belt,  will  help  it 
forward.  The  Argentine  is  mortgaged  up  to  the 
chin  to  English  capitalists.     Uruguay,  where  the 

Republic  stands  shivering 
on  the  brink  of  financial 
difficulties,  is  not  less  im- 
mersed. Peru  is  little  bet  - 
ter  than  a  bankrupt  estate, 
which  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  English  liqui- 
dators. If  gold  i-eally 
comes  to  be  worked  in 
Venezuela,  that  country 
also  will  pass  under  the 
sway  of  those  who  si>eak 
the  language  of  Drake  and 
of  Cromwell.  Chili  and 
Brazil  hitherto  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  somestand 
for  the  political  competence  and  financial  re- 
spectability of  South  America.  January,  however, 
saw  troubles  in  both  these  States,  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  are  both  going  the  way  appointed 
to  all  their  kind.  Brazil,  having  got  rid  of  its 
emperor,  who  was  an  amiable,  gentlemanly  King 
Log,  has  fallen  a  prey  to  King  Stork,  in  the  shai)e 
of  military-dictator-president  Marshal  de  Fonseca, 
whose  Ministry  has  resigned,  and  who  now  rules 
Brazil  by  his  troops.  In  Chili  matters  are  more 
serious.  President  Balmaceda,  having  quarrelled 
>vith  the  powerful  Chilian  families,  who,  like 
the  Whig  nobles  of  the  Revolution,  have 
established  a  masked  oligarchy,  has  found  him- 
self confronted  by  an  insurrectionary  move- 
ment, in  which  the  insurgents  claim,  like  the 
Roundheads  who  took  the  field  against  Charles 
Stuart,  to  draw  the  sword  in  defence  of  Law 
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and  the  Constitution.  What  is  of  much  more  importance, 
is  the  fact  that  they  have  secured  possession  of  the  Chilian  fleet, 
and  are  using  it  to  bombard  the  President's  troops  in  the 
coast  towns  into  submission.  As  Chili  is  nearly  all  sea  coast,  her 
vitals  lie  within  range  of  an  ironclad's  shells,  and  President  Balmaceda 
seems  likely  to  have  the  worst  of  it.  Whether  he  disappears  or 
whether  he  triumphs,  his  struggle  is  chiefly  important  as  marking 
another  step  towards  the  inevitable  disappearance  of  the  Latin- 
American  before  the  English-speaking  man.    All  these  'ware  aud 
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insurrections  of  the  Spanish  half-bred  races  will  soon  be  even  as  the 
chronicles  of  the  wars  of  choughs  and  crows,  to  which  Milton  so 
disdainfully  compared  the  struggles  that  preceded  the  establishment  of 
the  English  race  in  the  British  Isles. 

Is  North  -^^^^  ^  English  speakei's  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
Am|Pica^tobe  sphere  is  intrusted  this  gi-eat  task  of  making  one 

Speaking?  language,  one  law,  and  one  system  of  government  by 
ballot,  not  by  bullet,  universal  through  the  New  World,  they  will  do 
well  to  jealously  guard  the  English  -  speaking  character  of 
theii'  own  Repubhc.  The  French  Canadian  multiplies  like  a 
rabbit,    and    the    German    threatens    to  convert    whole  regions 
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m  the  North-West   into  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  German  Fatherland.    The  Emigration  Statistics 
of  1890  show  that  while  the  number  of  immigrants 
inci-eases— it  was  491,000  in  1890,  as  against  427,000 
in  1889 — the  num'oer  of  English-speaking  immi- 
grants   is    diminishing.        Of    the  half-million 
emigrants    from    the    Old  World    to    the  New, 
•only  100,000  could  read    an   English  newspaper. 
Of  the  300,000  who  spoke  other  tongues,  96,000 
were  Germans,  and  62,500  Italians.    If  the  tide 
continues  to  flow  at  this  rate,  the  New  World,  in- 
stead of  being  English-speaking,  will  soon  become  as 
polyglot  as  Europe.    The  work  of  assimilation  and 
-education  will  have  to  be  undertaken  more  seriously 
than  heretofore,  and  in  this  enterprise  the  English- 
Americans  may  well  rejoice  that  in  the  old  home 
•of  their  race  the  English-speaking  stock  remains 
intact. 

The  Sl^ifl-  Business  in  Scotland  has  been  impeded 
cance  of  the   c  i    j.  ,i  • 

Scotch  Railway       nearly  two  months,  unmense  sums 

Strike.  uioney  have  been  wasted,  and  great 

suffeiing  occasioned  by  a  defect  in  the  social  organism 
that  would  do  discredit  to  a  nation  of  savages.  That 
•defect  is  the  absence  of  anyi;hing  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  conscience  of  the  community.  The 
Scotch  rail  way  workers,  finding  themselves  subjected  to 
hours  of  labour  which  were  asserted  to  be  too  long  to 
be  compatible  with  the  conditions  of  a  decent  human 
•ejHstence,  represented  their  hard  case  to  their  task- 
masters, who,  like  Pharaoh  of  old,  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  representatives  of  the  "slaves  of  the  rail." 
Thereupon  the  railwaymen  struck  work,  and  an  in- 
dustrial war  broke  out  at  Christmas,  which  has  been 
raging  ever  since.  The  community,  in  an  aimless, 
feckless  sort  of  fashion,  recognised  the  justice  of  the 
men's  claim.  But  beyond  making  isolated  protests  and 
gathering  sporadic  subscriptions,  the  community  had 
no  means  of  making  its  convictions  felt.  So  the  dis- 
creditable civil  war  has  raged  with  the  usual  concomi- 
tants of  all  wars — hatred,  violence,  malice,  and  all 
imcharitableness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  waste  of 
labour  and  waste  of  capital,  and  all  this  affliction 
Ims  overtaken  the  Scotch  people  because,  what- 
ov&r  may  be  the  case  as  individuals,  as  a  com- 
munity they  have  no  conscience.  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  eflfective  method  by  which  the  moral 
sense  of  the  nation  at  large  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  dispute.  If  the  Churches  had  been  united, 
if  they  could  have  appointed  their  best  men  as  a 
special  commission  to  see  if  no  reasonable  way 
-could  be  foimd  of  averting  war,  and  if  they 
<?ould  have  publicly  branded  as  evil  citizens 
all   those   whose    obstinacy    or    cupidity  barred 


the  Way  of  conciliation  and  of  peace,  the  stiike 
would  liave  been  over  almost  before  it  had  begun. 
But  Scotland,  in  this  grave  crisis,  had  no  conscience. 
Its  inorganic  conscientiousness  found  vague  and 
random  utterance  here  and  there  in  a  babel  of  voices, 
but  in  the  whole  nation  there  was  to  be  found  no 
tribunal  where  the  moral  sentiment  of  Scotland  could 
find  eflective  or  even  articulate  expression.  So  the 
strike  began,  and  so  it  continued  till  the  closing  days 
of  January.  The  loss  and  suffering  which  it  has 
occasioned  are  but  part  of  the  price  which  the  com- 
munity has  to  pay  when  it  has  so  far  lost  its  soul  as 
to  have  no  regularly  established  method  by  which  the 
mature  judgment  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  can  be 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  less  wise  and  less 
good.  Such  a  community  has  forgotten  God  ;  it  has 
silenced  the  Voice  of  Conscience — His  Chief  Justice 
— and  it  suffers  the  consequences. 

• 

The  Merits  "^'^^^  following  statement  regarding  the 
and  Demerits  railway  strike  in  Scotland  was  sent  me, 
o  S^"****®- few  days  before  the  strike  terminated, 
by  a  Scotc4iman  who  was  in  no  personal  sense 
involved  in  the  dispute  : — 

1.  Tliat  the  workers  on  the  Scottish  railways  are,  for 
the  most  part,  excessively  and  persistently  overworked, — 
the  hours  on  duty  ranging  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
at  a  stretch.  (This  stjitenient  applies  in  greatest  degree 
to  the  goods  department,  and  is  true  to  a  varying  extent 
over  the  three  chief  railway  systems.) 

2.  That  this  excessive  and  persistent  overwork  has 
been  demonstrated  (positively)  }»y  the  published  Board  of 
Trade  Statistics,  and  (negatively)  by  the  entire  absence  of 
disproof  by  the  railway  authorities  and  their  friends  the 
newspaper  editors. 

3.  That  no  reasonable  or  adequate  attempt  has  hitherto 
been  made  by  the  railway  companies  in  ScotLind  to 
reform  this  system  of  excessive  (,  rorwork. 

4.  That,  on  the  contrary,  t'le  peaceful  efforts  of  the 
railway  workers,  during  the  fif t  jen  months  prior  to  the 
strike,  to  bring  about  a  just  sei  clement  of  this  overwork 
grievance  were  ignored  by  the  railway  directors. 

5.  That  in  consequence  of  this  unsympathetic  attitude, 
and  despairing  of  a  peaceful  settlement,  the  great  majority 
uf  the  drivers,  firemen,  guards,  and  shunters  left  theii- 
employment  (contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  secretary  of 
their  Union)  without  giving  legal  notice. 

6.  That  the  people  of  Scotland,  as  a  whole  (while  con- 
demning this  initial  illegal  act),  are  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  men  on  strike,  as  has  been  abundantly  shown  by 
public  meetings,  processions,  subscriptions,  and  com- 
mittees of  conciliation. 

7.  That  the  railway  directors,  with  an  apparent  in- 
difference to  the  plain  grievances  of  their  employes  and 
a  cynical  ignoring  of  their  obHgations  to  the  public,  have 
set  aside  all  attempts  at  conciliation  and  refused  to  con- 
sider the  questions  at  issue  until  the  men  on  strike  return 
to  work. 

8.  That  this  unbending  attitude  adopted  by  the  directors 
has  been  maintained  largely  becalI8e  a  mnnbarof  their 
employes,  (chiefly  in  tJi§..pa»^<i?^^sO!0^©QwSre  the 
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grievances  are  less)  have  continued  at  work,  and  also 
because  of  a  partial  defection  among  the  strikers  theiu- 


9.  That  most  of  the  defections  have  been  secured  by  a 
process  of  persistent  misstatement  adopted  by  the 
railway  officials  and  gleefully  accepted  by  many  of  the 
leading  morning  and  evening  newsimpers  in  Scotland. 

10.  That  the  riotuig  connected  with  the  evictions  at 
Motherwell,  and  other  disorderly  proceedings  throughout 
the  country  have  been  chiefly  due  to  the  misdirected  zeal 
of  outside  sympathisers,  while  the  villainous  attempts  to 
wreck  the  trains  have  not  been  proved  to  be  the  work  of 
the  rail  way  men. 

11.  That  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  rail  way  men 
have  been  moderate  in  their  councils,  and  prudent  in 
their  conduct  (under  great  provocation)  ;  while  tlie 
workers  themselves  are  as  entirely  long-headed  and 
respectable  as  they  make  them  in  Scotland. 

12.  That  the  strike  still  continues,  in  spite  of  the  fact — 
and  probably  to  some  extent  Ijecause  of  the  fact — of  lying 
statements  to  the  contrary  appearing  in  cei'tain  Scotch 
newspapers — statements  which  have  ceased  to  possess  the 
interest  and  merit  of  art  since  they  have  become  gross 
with  the  grossness  of  a  daily  manufacture. 

Its  Bearing  Whatever  else  the  Scotch  strike  may 
on  Labour  have  done,  or  may  have  failed  in  doing^ 
Questions.  ^^^^  emphatically  be  said  to  have 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  tlie  Eight  Houi>>  move- 
ment. Think,  for  a  moment,  what  six?etacle  it 
presents  to  us.  Here,  in  the  most  Kiidical  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  projx)sal  Is  made — not 
that  men  should  be  forbidden  to  work  more  than 
eight  houi-s  a  day — but  merely  that  the  normal  day 
should  consist  of  ten  bonis*  labour.  Unlimited  over- 
time was  to  be  allowed,  at  the  mte  of  time  and  a 
quarter,  while  Sunday  work  w^as  to  be  paid  at  time 
und  a  half.  If  there  were  any  reality  in  the 
Eight  Hours  movement,  every  workman  in  the 
three  kingdoms  would  have  rallied  to  the 
support  of  the  Scotch  strikers  ;  .  and  if  there 
were  even  the  remotest  chance  of  the  return 
of  an  Eight  Hours  majority,  the  expression  of 
public  indignation  against  the  railway  directoi*s 
would  have  been  immediate  and  overwhelming.  But 
so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  Scotch  raihNay 
employes  have  been  left  to  fight  with  but  slender 
help  from  without.  The  Scotch  papers,  as  a  rule, 
have  taken  sides  against  them,  and  the  community 
languidly  speculates  upon  the  chances  of  their  being 
l>eaten.  In  face  of  such  apathy  about  a  modest 
proposal  to  reduce  overw  ork  to  ten  hours  plus  over- 
time, it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  possibility  of  enforcing 
eight  hours  minus  overtime.  Tlie  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  which  show  that  over  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  goods  guards,  drivers,  and  firemen  of  the  wealthy 
Midland  railway  average  more  than  twelve  hours  a 
day,  supply  further  evidence,  if  any  were  required,  to 
show  how  wild  and  visionary  are  the  dreams  of  those 


w  ho  hope  by  a  single  Act  of  Parliament  to  establislr 
the  eight  hours  legal  day.  When  we  get  a  si>c 
days'  working  week  univei-sally  enforced,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  talk  about  enforcing  an  eight  hour 
dny. 

The  German  Emperor,  who  has  done  hLs- 

^^i^^^*^  level  best  to  bring  to  the  front  the 
Birthday.  .  ,  ,  • 

question  of  the  statutory  regulation. 

of  the  hours  of  labour,  celebrated  his  birthday  on. 

January  28.    In  proj^sing  the  Kaiser's  health  at  the 

birthday  banquet  of  the  Reichstag,  the  President,. 

Herr  Levetzofl^,  deliveml  himself  of  the  following, 

description  of  the  young  sovereign  of  Germany  : — 

In  our  Emperor  we  have,  thank  God,  **a  captain  <»n 
the  bridge,"  who,  with  the  comjjass  of  fidelity  to  duty » 
hereditary  in  his  race,  will  always  find  the  right  way — ;v 
captain  with  a  living  consciousness  of  his  responsibility, 
with  a  firm  will  and  indefatigable  eye,  and  with  the 
strength  of  a  soldier  of  Gik.!. 

William  II.  is  a  "  captain  on  the  bridge,"  no  doubt,, 
with  a  weakness  for  ordering  "  full  steam  ahead," 
even  when  the  fog  Ls  heavy  on  the  sea  and  there  ai-e^ 
icebergs  all  around.  Still,  in  these  days  of  pusil- 
lanimous shrinking  from  responsibility,  it  is  inspiring 
to  come  across  a  ruler  "  with  the  strength  of  a  soldiei- 
of  God." 

The    death   of  Mr.   Bradlaugh,  which 

Charles     occurred  on  Januaiy  30th,  removes  one 
Bradlaugrh.  i    >  ,  in 

who  has  shown  much  of  the  strength  of  ar 

"  soldier  of  God,"  although  of  the  unconscious  and 
unrecognised  sort.  He  was  for  the  most  part  of  his 
life  in  more  or  less  articulate  antagonism  to  the 
fonnulation  of  any  belief  in  the  Deity.  He  was  a 
militant  and  aggressive  Agnostic,  who  had  assailed 
Chiistianity  and  attacked  the  theistic  hypothesis  on 
almost  every  platform  in  the  country.  And  Vet, 
strange  though  it  may  seem  to  many,  by  those  who 
knew  him  best,  the  Nonconformists,  for  instance, 
who  repeatedly  returned  him  to  Parliament,  and  wiu> 
offered  up  public  prayei*s  for  his  recover}',  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  was  regarded  as  being  in  very  truth  a 
sturdy  soldier  of  righteousness.  He  did  not  wear 
Christian  regimentals,  he  never  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  but  he  did  in  many  things  good 
work  for  many  a  good  cause.  He  was  in  many 
things  a  great  moral  teacher,  and  bis  teacliing 
has  led  many  men  to  apply  Christianity  in  de- 
partments of  life,  jiolitical  and  social,  where  its 
supremacy  has  stood  in  sore  need  of  i^ecognition. 
For  Ljil)()ur,  for  Liberty,  for  Justice,  this  dead 
man,  while  living,  did  many  things  which  entitle 
him  fully  as  much  as  the  German  Emperor 
to  be  coiuited  among  the  "  soldiers  of  God ;  '* 
for  God  has  many  soldiers,  and  tl^ey  often  seem 
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to  fight  on  opposite  sides.    But  in  tlie  main  Mr. 
Bi-adlaugh,  even  his  bitterest  enemies  being  his  judges, 
tlid  good  service,  and  all  who  do  good  are  to  that  extent 
the  soldiers  of  God,  even  though  they  should  unfor- 
tunately not  enjoy  the  strength  that  comes  to  the  rank 
^md  file  from 
the  conscious- 
ness that  they 
tight  under 
-their  GenemFs 
"eye. 

Parha- 
'Parlia„^  X 
jnent. 

a  8  s  e  ni- 
1>  1  e  d  after 
•Christmas  011 
the    2Lst  nf 
January.  Tlie 
lull  wliich  set 
in    after  the 
^torm  whicli 
burst  upon  Mr. 
Parnell  in 
December  still 
•continues.  The 
House  of  Com- 
mons has  de- 
bated the  law 
of  conspiracy, 
•which  a 
Unionist  ma- 
jority of  thiity- 
-six    has  de- 
*cided     m  u  s  t 
remain  un- 
4iltered    for  a 
little  time 
longer.    It  has 
also  deV)ated 
the  possibility 
-of  Government 
intervention  in 
the  disputes 
between  rail- 
ways and  their 
workmen,  the 


THE  LATE  CHABLE3 


Ministry  only  escaping  defeat  by  the  promise  of  a  Select 
<Jommittee.  On  January  2rth  the  resolution,  declar- 
ing  Mr.  Bradlaugh  incapable  of  taking  his  seat,  was 
erased,  without  a  division,  from  the  Journals  of 
the  House.  The  passionate  prejudice  which  sought 
to  do  service  to  God  by  doing  injustice  to  one 
of  His  creatures,  has   long   since  subsided,  and 


Mr.  de  Lisle  excited  roars  of  laughter  when  he 
asserted  that  the  erasure  of  the  resolution  would  in- 
fallibly damage  the  Decalogue.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  lay 
dying  when  tliis  tardy  but  complete  homage  was  paid 
him  by  the  House  from  which  he  had  so  frequently 

been  expelled 
with  every 
mark  of  igno- 
m  i  n  y.    T  h  e 
extra-parlia- 
mentary his- 
tory   of  the 
month  has 
been  chiefly 
concerned  witli 
the  prolonged 
and  mysterious 
conferences  at 
Boulogne  be- 
tween Mr.  W. 
O'Brien  and 
Mr.    Parnell  : 
the  only  out- 
w  a  r  d  and 
visible  result 
of  which  has 
been  the  dis- 
continuance of 
the  ItisuppreS' 
Sibley  Mr. 
O'Brien's 
paper,  and  the 
continuance  of 
Mr.  Parneirs 
campaign  of 
exasperation. 
The  Arch- 
bishops (Walsh 
and  Croke) 
have  publicly 
denounced  the 
Fr  e  em  a  71^  8 
Journal;  but 
the  National 
Press  J  its  anti- 
Parnellite 


[Russell  if  Sons,  Baker  Street, 
BBADLAUGH,  M.P. 


rival,  has  not  yet  appeared,  and  the  situation  ip 
Irelapd  is  by  no  means  encouraging. 

«.  ,«  "^^^^  deatli  of  Mr.  Richardson,  th& 
TheSignifl-  •  ^         ^      n  ,        ,  ,  1 

cance  of    Unionist  member  for  Hartlepool,  led  to  a 
Hartlepool.  \)y.QiQQ^[Qj^  which,  more  than  anything 
else,  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Liberal  party  * 
For  some  weeks  last  year,  after  the  fall  of  Mr.  Parnell 
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the  Opposition  lost  heart.  Theu'  failure  at  Bassetlaw 
seemed  to  confirm  the  sinister  forebodings  which  were 
freely  indulged  in  after  the  unmasking  of  Mr.  Parnell; 
and  not  even  the  brilliant  \-ictory  gained  by  Mr. 
Davitt  and  the  priests  at  Korth  Kilkenny  seemed  to 
give  them  a  glimmer  of  hope.  When,  therefore,  Sir 
William  Gniy,  the  largest  local  employer  of  labour, 
a  staunch  Liberal,  and  deservedly  respected,  deter- 
mined to  stand  for  the  vacant  seat  in  the  Unionist 
interest  at  Hartlepool,  there  were  very  few  who 
did  not  regard  his  return  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. Tlie  North-country  Liberals,  however, 
come  of  a  fighting  breed,  and  they  nominated 
for  the  vacant  seat  a  local  Home  Ruler  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Furness,  who  abundantly  vindicated  the 
confidence  they  placed  in  him.  Our  Helper's  report 
of  the  election  and  its  minor  issues  will  be  found 
elsewhere.  Suffice  it  here  to  note  that  the  Unionists 
did  their  utmost  to  smirch  the  Home  Rulers  with 
the  shame  attaching  to  Mr.  Parnell.  Their  eflforts, 
however,  were  in  vain  in  face  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
emphatic  refusal  to  have  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  future.  Upon  thus  point 
there  is  no  possibility  of  mistake.  Mr.  Furness,  after 
his  return,  explicitly  declared  to  my  Helper,  who 
asked  him  for  the  facts,  that  if  he  had  shown  the 
slightest  disposition  to  ally  himself  with  Mr.  Parnell, 
now  or  in  future  time,  he  would  have  been  inevitably 
defeated.  As  the  result  proved,  he  was  retiu-ned  in 
the  belief  that  Mr.  Parnell's  disappearance  was 
assured.  If  ^ii  .  Parnell  were  to  return  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Home  Rule  party,  Hartlepool  would 
return  to  the  Unionists  at  the  first  opportunity. 
For  Home  Rule  Hartlepool  spoke  with  no  uncertain 
sound,  but  it  is  Home  Rule  minus  iMr.  Parnell. 
Home  Rule  plus  Mr.  Parnell  is  no  longer  possible  in 
the  strongest  Liberal  constituencies  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  After  a  long  electoral  struggle,  Mr. 
Furness  was  letuined  by  a  majority  of  297.  The 
Unionist  majority  in  1886  in  the  same  constituency 
was  1,388 

.  Mr.  Morley  went  down  to  Newcastle  in 

A  North-     _  , 
country      January  to  deliver  a  speech  at  a  banquet 

given  in  honour  of  Mr.  Joieey,  M.P.,  a 

wealthy  North -country  coalo^^ler  who  has  supplied 

the  ca})ital  to  found  the  Newciustle  Leader — the  only  • 

Lil)eral   morning   daily   between    Darlington*  and 

Edinburgh.   So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  re|)orts, 

the  name  of  the  eilitor,  Mr.  James  Annand — whose 

portrait  I  publish  as  that  of  one  of  the  most  notable 

journalists  in  England — was  not  mentioned  at  the 

banquet :  the  latest  among  many  similar  illustrations 


of  the  different  degree  of  recognition  awarded  to  the^ 
investment  of  money  and  the  employment  of  brains. 
Mr.  Annand  is  a  Scotchman  from  the  very  far  North,., 
who  began  life  as  a  blacksmith,  but  who  has  for  nearly 
twenty  years  been  a  leader  of  political  thought  in  a 
region  where  politics  are  taken  more  seriously  than 
anywhere  else  in  England.  Mr.  Annand  was  one  of 
those  Radical  journalists  who  never  bent  the  knee  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain  when  he  posed  as  the  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  the  Liberal  leadership,  and  his  rugged 
independence  has  been  distinguished  quite  recently 
by  his  consistent,  courageous,  and  tenacious  advocacy 
of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Parnell  to  the  leadership  of  the- 
Irish  paii;y.  He  maintained  a  most  difficult  position 
with  admirable  temper,  defended  it  with  infinite^ 
resource,  and  succeeded  in  compelling  those  who- 
most  differed  from  him  to  admit  that  his  advocacy 
of  Mr.  Parnell  never  led  him  to  condone  or  even  to 
minimiBe  the  offences — social  and  poHtical — of  the 
fallen  leader.  I  think  Mr.  Annand  was  mistaken  in 
his  judgment,  but  no  difference  of  opinion  should 
blind  us  to  the  Abdiel-like  fidelity  of  the  North - 
country  journalist. 

«...  4.  »  'J^he  other  portrait  is  that  of  a  far  different 
The  **Star"  ^       ,       .  -^m^  ^ 

and  Us    type  of  modern  journalist — Mr.  Massmg- 

ham,  who  last  month  resigned  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Star,  the  Radical  evening  paper  which 
he  did  so  much  to  create.  Like  Siegfried  in 
his  Coat  of  Darkness,  in  the  Nibelungen  Lied, 
Mr.  Massingham  was  the  man  who  achieved  t  he- 
successes  the  honours  of  which  went  to  another. 
When  the  Star  passed  under  the  controlling  influence- 
of  a  Board  of  directors,  capita li.^ts,  and  employei*s^ 
of  labour,  Mr.  Massuigham  was  summoned  to 
abate  the  fury  of  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  socuil 
reform.  He  is  young  and  impetuous,  exceedingly 
sensitive,  and  a  bit  of  a  fanatic  in  the  cause  of  labour. 
His  gorge  rose  at  the  spectacle  of  seeing  the  beloved 
paper  which  he  had  so  largely  created  become  tlio 
veiled  organ  of  those  whom  he  r>tgarded  as  the  enemies 
of  the  proletariat.  The  good  fairies  at  his  h\rt\\  gave 
him  many  gifts — qiuck  insight,  ready  utterance, 
tireless  industry,  and  journaUstic  intuition.  But 
they  did  not  make  him  pachydermatous.  He  was 
not  tough  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  a  false 
position,  and  he  resigned.  Yet  two  more  journalistic 
changes  remain  to  be  noted.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Latey  removes  one  of  the  most  staid  and  eminently 
res2)ectable  of  the  older  school  of  journalists.  For  the 
lifetime  ot  a  generation  Mr.  Latey  was  editor  of  the 
Illustrated  London  Nev^s,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  while  still  in  harness.  He  was  a  man  of  a  blame- 
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less  recoiv:i,  who  left  behind  him  a  host  of  friends 

4ind  not  one  enemy.  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  first 
editor  of  the  Pall  Mull  Gazette,  and  subsequently  the 
founder  of  the  St,  James  s  Gazette,  last  month  began 
a  third  organ  of  opinion  in  the  shape  of  the  weekly 
Anti-Jacobin.  Mr.  Greenwood  is  one  of  the  few 
journalists  who 
have  made  his- 
tory as  well  as 
recorded  it,  and 
tlie  country 
that  owes  to 
him  its  owner- 
ship of  the  Suez 

;s hares,  will 
never  cease  to 
furnish  him 
with  a  public 
for   his  emin- 

.^ntly  sober  and 

/strenuous  pen 

The^"  every- 
Tzar  one  e  x- 
and         .  J 
the  p  e  c  t  e  d 

^®^^  who  knew 

•anything  at  all 

^bout  Russian 

sentiment,  the 
memorial  from 
the  Guildhall 
meeting  in  fa- 
vour of  theRus- 

:sian  Jews  has 
not    been  re- 

-ceived  by  the 
Russian  Gov- 
ernment. It 
is  currently  re- 
ported that  the 
Tzar,  falhng 
for  a  moment 
into  that  vigor- 
ous colloquialism  in  which  the  Englishman  is  wont  to 

-express  himself  when  coufi'onted  by  what  appears  to 
him  an  insufierable  impertinence,  declared,  on  hearing 
of  the  memorial,  that  he  would  promptly  send  to  the 
devil  any  foreigner  who  voi>tu  od  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  aflairs  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Therein  the 
Tzar  but  expressed  the  sentiment  of  every  independent 
ruler  under  similar  circumstances.  The  only  marvel 
is  that  men  who  would  have  simply  foamed 
^t  the  mouth  if  a  Russian  public  meeting  had  ven- 
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tured  to  memorialise  Lord  Salisbuiy  in  favour 
of  Home  Rule  should  have  been  guilty  of 
the  incredible  stupidity  of  endeavouiing  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  by  more  or  less 
imtating  interference  with  the  Russian  Government. 
The  real  danger  point  in  Russia  is  not  the  Jews  but 

the  Finns,  and 
I  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  in- 
finite dismay 
in  contemplat- 
ing the  threat- 
ened Russifica- 
tion  of  the 
Grand  Duchy, 
which  during 
the  last  two 
reigns  has  been 
the  brightest 
spot  in  the 
Russian  Em- 
pire. So  far, 
however,  from 
seeking  to  pro- 
mote a  public 
meeting  in  fa- 
vour of  the  en- 
dangered privi- 
leges and  liber- 
ties of  the 
Finns,  I  should 
regard  any  one 
who  proposed 
to  memorialise 
the  Lord  Mayor 
to  hold  a  meet- 
ing to  protest 
against  M. 
Fob  e  d ones- 
tzeft^'s  policy  in 
Finlfuid  as  the 
worst  enemy 
to    the  cause 

I  have  at  heart..  Surely,  the  most  rudimentary 
common-sense  should  teach  us  that  when  the  lion  has 
got  his  keeper  s  head  between  his  jaws  it  is  not  well 
to  twist  his  tail  or  twitch  his  whiskers. 

One  of  the  most  curious  consequences  cf 
Our^ly  the       fidgety  protests  of  the  Jews  and  their 

friends  in  the  City  of  London  has  been  a 
first  wrning  from  Central  Asia  that  other  people  can 
protest  against  atrocities  as  well  as  the  Lord  Mayor's 
guests,  and  that  Russia,  although  quiescent,  is  by  no 
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means  indifferent  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  heai-t 
of  Central  Asia.     Talk  about  atrocities,  say  the 
Russians,  who  are  those  English  that  they  sliouM 
make  the  welkin  ring  ^vith  the  denunciations  of  our 
barbarous  dealings  with  the  Jews?  They  may  be  vmy 
fine  folks  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  but  their  enthu- 
siasm for  humanity  does  not  seem  to  bear  exportation 
to  the  heart  of  Central  Asia.    Mayhap  tliese  philo- 
Jews  of  the  Guildhall  meeting  would  find  j^omething 
more  serious  to  2>i'otest  against  if  they  would  but 
consider  what  they  are  responsible  for  in  Afghanistiin 
and  Turkestan, 
than  in  interfei  ii.fr 
in    the  domestic- 
affairs  of  a  friendly 
power,  of  whose 
ci  rcumstances 
they  know  next  to 
nothing  and  whc.<e 
difficulties  they 
have  delighted  in 
aggravating  rat  1  u  v 
than  removiiijLT. 
Do  these  peo|il..^ 
profess     not     t  <  > 
know  what  Abdur 
Rahman  has  been 
doing  in  his*  ex- 
pedition   to  tlie 
Noi-thern     P  r  o  - 
vinces,  which  he 
has  just  subducil 
to   his  authority 
with  the  aid  of  an 
EngHsh  subsidy 
and  in  obedience 
to  English  coun- 
sels?   If  they  do 
not  know  it  then, 
we  do,  and  when 
the  time  comes  wo 
may   be  able  to 
shed    a  flood  of 

daylight  into  the  doings  of  the  Afghan  portttfe 
of  the  English  sentimentalists.  Abdur  Rahmau, 
during  his  campaign  of  vengeance,  was  accompanied 
by  a  representative  of  the  Indian  Government, 
which  is,  therefore,  kept  well  informed  of  every  c  i  ime 
that  he  commits.  Abdur  Rahman  s  cruelties  have  ex- 
cited amazement  even  in  Bokhara,  and  in  the  Khanates, 
which  are  not  exactly  given  over  to  the  sentimentality 
of  the  type  of  Exeter  Hall.  Your  Afghan  Amir, 
subsidised  with  English  gold,  armed  with  Englisli 
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weapons,  and  supported  by  English  officials,  carriecT 
devastation  and  death  into  regions  which  had  never 
recognised  his  authority.  Tlie  men  were  massacrecl, 
the  women  were  carrierl  off  in  great  di-oves  to  KabuU 
where  they  were  si'rved  out  ti)  the  Amir's  soldiery ; 
and  together  with  these  unfoitunate  victims  of  EngRsh 
policy  went  600  boy^i  who  were  reserved  for  a  similar 
fate  for  the  pleasure  of  the  Amir  and  his  satellites. 
Tliis  monster  is  your  ci-eation,  his  maintenance  is  the 
first  article  of  English  policy,  and  yet,  while  the 
Plateau  of  the  Pamir  is  strewn  with  bones  of  your 

victims,  you  ven- 
tine  to  give  us^ 
lessons  as  to  t  he- 
way  in  which  we- 
should  manage  our 
Jews  I 

Ppo- 

gressin  the  Ka 
India.  ,  . 

t  1  o  n  a  r. 

Congi^ess  has  held 
its  annual  meet- 
ing, and  decided 
to  send  100  dele- 
gates next  yeai 
to  England  to 
plead  on  British 
soil  for  the  recog- 
nition  of  the 
claims  of  the- 
natives  of  India  _ 
Public  attention 
is,  however,  pre- 
occupied in  Indiiiv 
not  with  the  Con- 
gi'ess  but  with 
the  proposal  of 
the  Indian  Go- 
vernment to  I'aise 
the  age  of  consent 
from  ten  to  twelve  • 
yeai-s.    This  very 

moderate  concession  to  physiolog}'  and  humanity  is 
being  boldly  denounced  by  the  advocates  for  un- 
restmined  liberty  of  legalised  outrage  as  a  dangerou.^ 
attack  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  family  and  the  religion 
of  the  Hindoo.  They  said  the  same  about  suttee,  and 
with  even  more  reason.  But  suttee  was  suppressed, 
and  so  will  be  the  crime  of  enforced  motherhood  on 
the  part  of  infants  of  eleven.  The  only  question  is 
whether  the  Viceroy  could  not  have  gone  fuiiheir 
with  safetv. 
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Ijjnaz  Rojacher,  "Her- 
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gery and  artistic  ana- 
tomy. 
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datsch,  72. 
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setter.*' 
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Krincesco  M  s'riani, 
Italian  novelist. 

Itev.  John  Elliot.  «.<0. 

Admiral   Robert  Fau- 
shawe  Stopford,  7S> 
7.  William  Taul)ert,  com- 
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Gen.  Chas.  L.  B.  Mait- 
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Duke  of  Somerset,  80. 

11.  Baron  Haussmann. 

12.  Alderman  John  O'Cod 

nor,  ex-M.P. 
Duchess  of  Torlonia,  28 

13.  Kev.  Alex.  MacL  od. 
Daniel  Murphy,  Irish 

"  traitor," 
11.  Aime  Millet,  sculptor,  74 

Archd  uchess  Maria 
Antonio,  Itf. 

Duke  of  Bedford,  71. 

Wil  ia-u  Babies,  Lei- 
<.*ester,  "  Church-rate 
Martj'r." 
1 ').  Franc»s  Adams,  secretary 
of  the  Mational  Educa- 
tion League. 
1(3.  Earl  of  Devon. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Drura- 
mond. 

Rev.  B.  J.  Evans,  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental 
Languages. 

David  Wniiams,  Welsh 
bard,  66. 

17.  George   Bancroft,  his- 

torian. 
Jan   Verliulst,  Dutch 
composer,  7i. 

18.  Sir  Matthew  Wilson,  87. 
Sabullah  Paslia. 

Dr.  H.  Bowman  Brady, 
zoologist,  5,5. 
20.  King    Kabikua    I.  of 
Hawaii.  f>\.\ 
M.  Loekroy,  comedian. 
Earl  of  Caithness. 
22.  Capt.  Lawrence  Robert 
Hall. 

Grand  Ducliess  Alexan- 
drine of  Meeklenburg- 
Schwerin,  K3. 

Prince  Baldwin  of 
Flanders,  21. 

29.  Mr.  Secretary  Windom, 

of  the  Treasury, United 
StHtes. 

30.  Cliarles  Bradlaugh,  57. 

31.  M.  Meissonier,  79. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH.  2^ 

Dec.  ^1.   Browning's  voice  reproduce*!  from  the 

Fihonocraph  on  the  anniversary  of  hU  2I. 
unersd. 

Deputation  to  Mr.  Ritchie  on  the  subject  of  22. 
the  elections  of  County  Couiu'tllors. 
Jan.  1.   General  Booth  at  the  City  Temple  makes 
further  statements  conceriiing  liis  scheme. 

2.  Great  lire  in  New  York,   tifth  Avenue  2 1 

Theatre  burnt  down.  * 
The  Cortes  opened  at  Lisbon. 
New  Spanish  Protectionist  Tariff  comes 

into  force. 

3.  Letter  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  CIil<^f 

Secretary  for  Ireland  appealinf(  tor  li'''p 
to  relieve  distress  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland.  2G. 

Suspension  of  240  lower  division  clerks  of 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  for  insub- 
ordination in  refusing  to  work  over- 
time. 27 

Bvictions  of  strikers  occupying  houses 
belongiog  to  the  Caledonian  Uailway  at 
Motherwell  commenced. 

5.  Secret  Session  of  the  American  Senate  in 

connection  with  the  Behriog  Sea  dispute. 
Dinner  to  M.  Jules  Ferry  on  Tils  return  for  2^. 

the  Vosges. 
Riots  at  Motlierwell  evictions.  Military 

called  in. 

6.  Ct»nference  bet  ween  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  W. 

O'Brien  at  B  ulogoe. 

Settlement  of  the  frontier  dispute  between 
Persia    and     Afghanistan.  General 
Maclean's  arbitration  ratified  by  the  Shuli  2^) 
and  the  Ameer. 

Greek  churches  in  Oonstuitinople  opeiutl 
for  public  worship  on  settlement  of  dis- 
pute with  the  (Ecanienical  Patriarcliate.  3Q 

7.  Conference  of  Irish  Members  at  Boulogne 

concluded. 
Revolt  of  the  Chilian  Navy. 

8.  Deputation  of  suspeoded  Savings  Bank 

clerks  to  the  Postmaster-Gerieral  expres:.- 
ing  regret  for  insubordination. 
Meeting  of  Directors  of  North  British  Rail- 
way resolves  only  to  listen  to  railway 
representatives  on  condition  of  the  men 
fi  rst  resumi  a  g  work . 

9.  Meetings  of  the  Unemployed  in  various 

parts  of  the  Metropolis. 
Strike  Oil  the  Caledonian  and  the  Glas.'^mv 
and  South-Western  Itailway  Companies 
concUided. 

10.   New  French  Loan  issued.   Covered  sixteen 

and  a  half  times.  2o. 
Me):tiiig  of  London  Trades  Unionists  to  e\- 

press  sympathy  and  obtain  pecuni<«r/ 

supi>ort  for  the  Scotch  strikers. 
12.   AppliuHtion  by  Sir  J.  Pauoceforte  and  .Sir 

J.  Thompson  in  the  Supreme  Court  bf  t  he  2.'. 

U.S.A.  for  a  writ  of  prohibition  to  th^> 

District  Court  on   its  decision  on  tii; 

Behrlng  Sea  difficulty. 
Reinstatement  of  the  suspended  Saving:* 

B^nk  clerks, 
irt.   Meeting  of  the  National  League  in  Dublin 

under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Parnell.  21. 
Tha  Lord  Provost  of  l^inburgh  attempts  to 

inter\'ene  in  the  Scotch  Stri he.  Rejection 

of  his  medi^ition  by  the  Manager  of  the 

North  British  Company. 

14.  Deputy  Chairman  of  tlie  CaI  d  ni:in  R  il- 

way  makes  statement  to  the  (ilasgow 
Citizens'  Committee  to  the  effect  that  tlie 
Directors  cni\t\  neither  gran^  a  ten  hours 
day  nor  recogidse  the  men's  Union.  26. 

15.  Inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the  JV^piml  con- 

cluded, the  Court  finding  t  hit  thn  Captain 
was  in  defuu't,  aud  suspending  his  certifi- 
f or  six  months. 
Surrentler  of  entire  camp  of  the  Indians. 
War  ended.  27. 

16.  Thp  Api)eal  Con  t  (Paris),    qnnshes  M. 

I.Ab^uv^re*s  scnt^MU'--  on  the  ground  of 
inftufficiency  of  evidence  as  to  Ptttllewski  s 
identitv. 

19  French  Cabinet  acru.>»e«l  in  the  Chamber  of 
favouring  Rn^ia  in  connection  with  the 
Commercial  Treati<'s.  Res  >lution  apjirov- 
ing  Government  declarations  Qarrie<l  by 
4.>-*toll. 

Lord  Provost  of  Kdlnbnrgh  decline.'*  to 
mediate  in  the  strike,  blaming  the  action 
of  the  men. 


Great  demonstration  held  in  Brusse'.s  in 
favour  of  revision  of  the  Constitution  and 
utdversal  snfTragi*. 

New  Superior  Council  for  the  Frenc!i 
Colonies  meets  in  Paris  for  the  tirst  time. 

M.  Ribot  in  the  French  Chamber  dciiies 
the  truth  of  reiwrts  thst  France  is  pre- 
paring an  cxiKHlition  against  Morocco  and 
TripoH. 

Bill  intr<>du'»<*fn»y  M.  Rouvler  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  Charier  of  the  Ba  k  of 
France. 

Austrian  Reichsrath  dissolved. 

North  British  Railway  Company  take  an 
action  agiunst  the  executive  officers  of  the 
Railway  Servant*'  Union,  claiming  k'M.QOo 
damages. 

News  received  at  Madrid  that  the  American 
Government  are  willing  to  negotiate  a 
Treaty  of  Reciprocity  with  Spain  and  her 
West  Indian  Colonies. 

Susi)ension  In  Paris  of  M.  Sanlou's  "Ther- 
iliidor"at  the  Theatre  Fran^aise  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Bill  passed  in  the  Hungarian  Ix>wer  House 
ordering  all  municipalities  and  authorities 
of  villages  to  establish  infant  schools. 

Committ^  of  the  French  Chandler  unani- 
mously reject  the  treat v  signed  in  the 
name  of  France  with  t  he  King  of  Dahomey 
as  l>eing  "  insufficient  from  the  point  of 
view  of  French  interests." 

Iniiigr.ation  meeting  of  showmen  and  tra- 
vellers at  the  Agricultural  Hall  to  protest 
>  giinst  the  Movable  Dwellings  Bill. 

I)ei)Utntion  of  strikers  to  the  Manager  of 
the  North  British.  Virtual  collapse  of 
the  strike. 

Funeral  of  Prince  Baldwin  of  Flapders. 

Sunday  Obsen'*«nce  Bill  passed  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Hungarian  Diet. 

Refuse  for  discharged  prisoners  opeu'd  by 
General  Booth. 

Gr^at  M^^ting  at  St.  James's  Hall.  Trust 
deed  signed  by  General  Booth,  and  Sjcial 
Sfheme  formally  inaugurated. 

PARLIAMENTARY  RECORD. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

House  re-assembled  after  Christmas  Kecess. 
Children's  f.i/g  hixximnce  Hill  rea<l  a  second 
time  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Select  Committee  re-appointed  to  inquire 
into  administration  of  Metropolitan  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries. 

Bill  fur  abatement  of  the  amofie  mUsance  in  ih" 
Mftnp'Ai^  read  n  first  time. 

Irish  Tramways  Order  JiiU  read  a  sec.ud 
time. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

House  ro4R.sembles.  Motion  by  the  Lonl 
Adv<x»te  for  the  Second  Reading  of  Bill 
to  remodel  Private  Bill  Procedure  (Scot- 
latnl;.  Amendment  by  Mr.  CamplM-ll-Ban- 
nernian,^1efeat«d,  150  to  86.  Bill  read  n 
second  time  and  referred  to  Select  Com- 
mittee, 

Statement  t)y  Sir  J.  Fergussnn  on  the 
Behring  Seii  negotiations,  and  the  nego- 
tiations with  Portujful.  Motion  by  Mr. 
Channing.  that  tbe  Boanl  of  Trade  shoiiid 
lie  empowered  to  settle  disputes  as  to 
hotirs  of  work,  or  timt  a  B9ard  of  Arbitni- 
tion  should  be  established,  negativetl  aft4*r 
a  speech  l)v  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  on  divi- 
sion, 141  to' 124. 

Statement  bv  Sir  J.  Fergnsson  as  t^  the 
non-recognition  by  this  c  >untrv'  of  the 
Charter  to  be  issued  to  the  Mozaniliique 
Company  by  the  Portuguese  Government. 
In  C"mniit  ce  on  the  Tithes  Bill  Prrgress 
reported  on  second  clause. 

Motion  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Hunter  for 
the  expungiiig  of  tlie  anti-Bradlaugh 
Resolution  of  June  22nd.  18.<*0.  adoptcil  by 
the  House  after  speeches  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
anil  the  Solicitor-General.  Motion  for 
creation  of  a  department  for  the  control 
of  Mining  Industries  reject«l  by  118  to  ft^. 
Teachers' liegistrntvm  and  Orannisatv-n  Bill 
and  fjjndon  School  Board  Stiperanmuition 
Bill  re  id  a  second  time  2LT\d  referred  to  select 
committees.  Tin il way  Companies  Brtum 
TicUt^  Bill  reief'te<l.*106  to  39.    Bill  f-r 

placinj  the  police  under   the  control  0/ 


the  rafepayrrs  introduced  by  Mr.  Jl- 
Rowlands. 

28.  Motion  by  Mr.  E.  Robertson  for  the  second ' 

reading  of  the  BUI  for  amending  the  law 
of  conxpiracy.   Speeches  by  Sir  W.  Har- 
Ci>urt,    the    Solicitor-General  and  Sir 
Charles  Ru89eli.    Bill  rejected  after  a  > 
division.  179  to  143. 

29.  Tithes  /ft// resumed  in  Committee.  DiTiaion  1 

on  the  second  clause,  195  to  140.  Pro- 
gress reported  on  third  clause. 

30.  S  atement  by  Mr.  Smith  on  Bills  afreetine 

the  water  supply  of  the  Metrop  olis.  Bill 
to  place  the  water  supply  of  the  Metropolix  ■ 

.  under  the  amtrol  of  a  public  authority,  intro*  • 
duced  by  Sir  A.  Borthwick. 

Motion  by  Mr.  Sbaw-Lefevre  In  favour  of 
settlement  by  arbitration  of  remaining 
disputes  which  arose  between  1885-1887 
l^etween  Irish  tenants  and  landlords. 
After  speeches  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell.  Mr. 
Healy,  Colonel  wiunderaon  and  Mr.  Bal> 
four,  motion  rejected  on  di%ision  by  213^ 
to  152. 

KLKCTION. 

20.  The  Hartlep«x>l».   18.S6  (Dls.  L.)  :  nu^ority.  . 

1,388.  18M):  Mr.  C.  Fumesa  (L.),  4,60:h , 
Sir  W.  Giay  (Dis.  L.),  4,305 ;  majority 
298. 

UTTERANCES,  NOTABLE  AND 
OTHERWISE. 

Mr.  Chaml»erlain  at  the  opening  of  the  first 
Liberal  Unionist  Working  Men's  Club  in  . 
Birmingliam. 

1.  The  Hungarian  Premier,  Count  Szarpary* 

at  Budapesth  on  the  tariff  uegotiatioua  « 
with  German V. 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  at  Newton  Hall. 

2.  The  King  of  Portugal  in  reference  to  the  * 

negotiations  with  Great  Biitabi  on  African 
Affairs. 

The  Bishop  of  Angers  on  the  condition  of 

the  Catholics  in  Fra«  ce. 
General  Mitre  in  Paris  on  Argentina. 
5.   M.  Jules  Ferry  on  the  result  uf  the  French  . 
elections. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  Birmingham  at  the 
Jubilee  celebrations  of  a  Provident 
Society. 

The  Solicitor  -  General  at  Pl^onouth  on 
Home  Rule. 
8.   Mr.   L.  dc  Rothschild  on  the  defect  of 
modem  languages  in   our   system  of 
education. 

10.   Mr.  Pftmell  at  Limerick  to  deputations  on 
the  Hawarden  cooiinutiications  and  the  * 
present  cisH. 

12.   Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  on  the  Liberal  Party  and"* 
Home  Rule. 

1-^.   Mr.  Morley  at  Newcastle  on  the  attitude - 
of  Liberals  to  Home  Rule. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  Women's  L.U. 
Association,  Birmingham,  on  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Parnell  in  Dublin  on  his  position. 

14.  Mr.  Morley  at  Newcastle. 

Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg  at  a  meeting  of  th*^- 
Imperial  Federation  League,  on  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Commercial  Union. 

15.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Hawarden  on  the  oon- 

dition  of  the  people  now  and  fifty  years  • 
ago. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  East  Birmingham  on 

Home  Rule. 
The  Attorney- General  at  Exeter  Hall  oa 
gambling. 
1 7.    Mr.  Parnell  a^  Tra^ee. 

19.    Lord  G.  Hamilton  In  Fa  t  Brad'"ord  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  criticisms  on  naval  and  mili- 
tary expenditure. 
Sir  Henry  James  at  Bur^'  on  Home  Rule. 

2).   Mr.  Goechen  at  Maidstime  on  the  les«:ons< 
of  the  situation. 

21 .  Lord  Salisbury  at  Camb  idge  on  Ireland. 

22.  Lord  Hartington  at  RawtensUll  on  ob> 

struction. 

26.  Lonl  Csrrlngton  a»,  the  Royal  Colonial. 

Institute. 

27.  Mr.  Matthews  and  Mr.  Chtimberlaln  In  thp- 

Bimingham  Town  Hall  on  the  Unionist- 
Alliance. 

23.  Mr.  Goschen  at  Leeds  on  the  Baring  crisis. 


and  the  currency. 
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SOME  CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH- 

HE  caricature  below  is  by  a  clever  Scotch  caricaturist,  whose  pencil  is  often  employed  upon  (^  le/:.  It  is  notable  as 
being  printed  upon  a  pocket  liandkerchief.  A  Glasgow  lirm,  which  issues  a  series  of  **  Instructive  Handkerchiefs, " 
<x>uld  not  resist  the  temptation  of  diverging  on  this  one  occasion  into  a  pictorial  satire.  The  idea  of  utilising  pecket 
h&ndkerchiefs  in  this  fashion  is  one  that  opens  up  a  new  field  to  the  caricaturist. 

The  most  notable  of  the  other  caricatures  is  the  Sydneif  Bulletin  s  ingenious Jbut  malicious  attempt  to  misrepresent 
General  Booth's  scheme.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  clever  portraiture  in  an  Itolian  cartoon.  The  face  of  Cardinal 
Parocchi,  for  instance,  is  admirably  hit  off.  The  Italian  conception  of  a  Pamellite  is  also  somewhat  amusing.  The 
G&rtoon  of  the  Scotch  railway  strike  is  the  first  that  I  have  quoted  from  Ariel, 


A  SCOTCH  CBITICI3M  OP  THE  LATE  PARNELL  CEI3I3. 
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CHARACTER  SKETCH:  FEBRUARY 


MADAME  OLGA  NOVIKOFF,  NEE  KIREEFF,  "O.K 


WHENEVER  conversation  flags  at  clinner-table/' 
said  a  vivacious  hostess  in  the  stirring  days  of 
the  Jingo  fever,  now  more  than  a  dozen  years 
gone  by,  "  I  have  an  infalUble  prescription  for 
its  renewal.  You  have  only  to  mention  the  namo  of 
Madame  No\ikoff  to  make  the  whole  company  bubble 
over  with  animated  interest."  The  prescription  is  not  a 
bad  one  for  other  places  than  dinner-tables,  and  it  is 
with  perceptible  rehef  that  we  can  turn  from  the  hideous 
wrangle  in  Ireland  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  personalities  of  European  politics.  The 
study  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  publication  of  the 
third  and  concluding  volume  of  Princess  lieven  s  "  Corre- 
spondence with  Lord  Grey,"  which  is  on3  of  the  most 
notable  of  the  books  of  the  month.  After  sixty  years  the 
personaUty  of  that  Russian  ambassadress  and  her  relations 
with  an  English  Prime  Minister  still  excite  sufficient 
interest  to  justify  the  production  of  these  three  portly 
volumes  of  correspondence,  largely  about  dead  issues 
4ind  half-forgotten  men.  In  Madame  Novikoff,  however, 
we  have  no  mere  shadowy  historical  character,  already 
receding  ghostUke  into  obUvion,  but  a  hving  and 
breathing  entity  still  in  our  midst,  as  full  of  restless 
-energy  as  ever,  and  with  boxes  full  of  correspondence 
with  half  the  notable  people  of  Europe — literary,  eccle- 
siastical, and  political.  Upon  her  has  fallen,  within  the 
last  few  months,  the  unpleasant  role  of  standing  in  the 
breach  as  a  Russian  volunteer  to  defend  the  policy  of  her 
country  about  the  Jews  against  the  outcry  of  the  Semitic 
agitators.  One  day  she  writes  in  the  Times,  the  next  in  the 
Fall  Mall  Gazette ;  to-morrow  she  will  be  correcting  the 
proofs  of  a  pamphlet ;  the  day  after  that  agam  she  will  be 
holding  a  symposium  with  rabbis  and  others  in  Claridge's^ 
while  incidentally,  and  as  an  interlude,  she  receives  an 
interviewer,  and  enhgLtens  him  as  to  the  views  of  a  Russian 
lady  on  the  subject  of  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  No 
one  is  more  en  endence,  and  few  people  have  a  more  inter- 
esting and  varied  corresponooiAce  which  is  never  en  evidence 
at  alL  If  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  one,  much 
more  is  the  hving  lady  ihplomat  of  to-day  a  more  inter- 
esting study  than  poor  Pi-incess  Lieven,  who  will  soon 
become  almost  as  mythological  as  Boadicea. 

THE  LEGENDARY  O.K. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  history  in  which 
these  great  ladies  are  enveloped,  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  legend.  A  complete 
nimbus  of  legendary  marvel  surrounds  the  head  of 
Madame  Novikoff.    Long  before  I  had  ever  met  her 


I  had  heard  her  darkly  alluded  to  iis  a  kind  of  itussian 
Loreley  who  lured  English  statesmen  to  destruction 
by  the  fascination  of  her  song.  Her  salon  at 
Symonds's,  which  she  has  now  forsaken  for  Ciaridge's, 
was  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  witches'  cave  where  were 
brewed  the  Circean  speUs  which  converted  British 
patriots  into  the  sworn  agents  of  Russian  despotism.  At 
one  time  she  figured  as  the  Muscoi'ite  Egeria,  to  \i  hom 
the  leaders  of  the  atrocity  agitation  went  to  school ;  at 
another — for  to  such  grotesque  lengths  party  creduUty 
can  carry  its  votaries— she  was  gravely  described  by  a 
Conservative  weekly  as  having  arranged  with  Lord 
Hartington  the  leading  principles  of  the  Liberal  pro- 
gramme on  which  the  General  Election  of  1880  was  won  I 
The  fact  that  at  that  time  Madame  Novikoff  had 
never  met  Lord  Hartington  was  immaterial  to  the 
legend-maker.  In  those  days  the  Conservatives  rehed 
greatly  upon  two  myths  which  they  evoked  from 
their  inner-consciousness  in  obedience  to  their  party 
necessities.  One  was  the  astonishing  delusion  that 
the  Caucus  was  A  terrible  ogre  created  by  and 
obedient  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  other  was  that  the 
forei^  policy  of  the  Liberals  was  due  to  the  fatal 
machinations  of  the  fair  emissary  of  the  Tzar  who  had 
taken  up  her  quarters  in  the  very  heart  of  the  British 
citadel.  So  real  was  the  scare  which  they  created  that  I 
could  name  at  least  one  eminent  Liberal  leader  who  per- 
sistently refused  to  meet  her  even  at  the  dinner-table. 
"  They  shall  never  be  able  to  say, "  he  muttered,  that 
that  woman  has  got  over  me."  "  What  a  clever  man," 
said  Madame  Novikoff  once  when  the  twentieth  attempt 
made  by  her  friends  to  bnng  her  into  contact  with  the 
statesman  in  question  had  been  foiled  by  the  sudden  in- 
disposition of  his  wife.  "  1  never  knew  any  one  so  clever, 
first  in  finding  out  where  I  happen  to  be  going  to  dine, 
and  then  in  promptly  making  his  wife  ill  in  order  to  have 
an  excuse  for  not  keeping  his  appointment."  That,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  past.  The  need  for  the  improvised  indis- 
position of  the  wife  no  longer  taxes  the  resources  of 
statesmanship.  Possibly  if  the  relations  between  Russia 
and  England  became  strained  once  more,  the  old  claim  on 
>vifely  devotion  might  be  revived.  In  these  piping  times 
of  peace  any  one  can  visit  the  Muscovite  Enchantress 
without  becoming  suspect  even  in  tl?e  headquarters  of 
Russophobia. 

MR.  KINGLAXL 

Curiously  enough,  Madame  NovikoS's  personal  fiiends 
are  by  no  means  exclusively  confined  to  Englishmen  with 
Russian  sympathies.  Her  set,  when  she  first  came  to 
England,  were  rather  in  the  other  camp.  Her  oldest  and 
for  many  years  her  greatest  friend  was  Mr.  Kinglake,  the 
historian  of  the  Crimean  War,  whose  death  last  month 
left  a  gap  in  EngUsh  hterature  which  no  one  is  able  to 
fill.  Their  acquaintance  began  many  years  ago  by  a 
chance  meeting  in  the  great  Museum-palace  of  the 
Hermitage.  Madame  Novflcoft*,  then  in  the  first  bloom 
of  her  youthful  matronhood,  finding  an  Enghsh  stranger 
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at  scwne  loss  how  to  attain  his  object,  gave  him  her 
assistance,  and  the  friendship  thus  begun  lasted  witliout 
a  moment's  break  down  to  the  time  of  his  death.  There 
was  something  very  touching  in  the  affection  between  the 
white-headed  deaf  old  gentleman  whom  I  first  met  in  her 
salon  in  Symonds's  fourteen  years  ago,  and  the  Russian 
lady  over  whqm  he  watched  with  a  father  s  tenderness. 
There  was  nothing  that  he  hesitated  to  do  for  her, 
from  writing  nonsense  verses  to  "the  fair  lady  at 
Claridge's,"  to  writing  a  letter  to  me  on  the  founding  of 
the  Review,  which,  as  a  specimen  at  once  of  his  gooil- 
nature  and  of  his  handwriting  in  later  years,  I  reproduce 
here : — 


5. 


Mr.  Kinglake  was  the  centre  of  her  circle.  He  was  a  daily 
visitor.  With  him  came  liis  friends,  Bernal  Osborne,  Hay- 
ward,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  Then  Hay  ward  brought  Delane, 
and  so  the  circle  grew  and  widened.  At  first  it  was  purely 
non-pontical,Uterary  and  ecclesiastical  rather  than  political ; 
for  Madame  Novikoff,  although  a  woman  who  has  written 
her  name  in  legible  characters  across  tlio  history  of  two 
countries,  is  not  even  now  an  ardent  advocacc  for  woman's 
rights.    But,  as  was  natural  enough  in  a  circle  thus 


formed,  Madame  ^s^ovikoff  had  as  many  Conser^'atives 
among  her  friends  as  Liberals,  and  not  even  the  stress  and 
strain  of  the  great  anti-Turkish  agitation  deprived  her 
of  her  connections  in  the  enemy's  camp. 

THE  DEATH  OF  HER  BROTHEP.  NICHOLAS. 

The  way  in  which  it  came  about  that  Madame  Novikoff^ 
from  a  more  or  less  enthusiastic  dilettante,  concerned 
chiefly  with  social  and  ecclesiastical  interests,  became 
suddenly  transformed  into  an  ardent  apostle  of  the 
Slavonic  cause,  has  been  told  by  Mr.  Banglake  in  the 
preface  to  the  cabinet  edition  of  his  Invasion  of  the 
Crimea."  The  passage  is  so  characteristic  of  Kinglake V 
style,  and  withal  gives  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  heroic 
ejnsode  which  ushered  in  the  great  Eastern  War  of  187t>-8^ 
that  I  venture  to  quote  it  : — 

The  Russians  are  a  warm-hearted,  enthusiastic  people,  with 
an  element  of  poetry  in  them,  which  is  derived,  perhaps,  from 
the  memory  of  subjection  undergone  in  old  times,  and  the 
days  of  the  Tartar  yoke  ;  for,  if  Shelley  speaks  truly, 

"  Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong. 
They  learn  in  sortow  wbat  <hey  teach  in  Bong." 

With  but  little  in  their  own  condition  of  life  that 
can  well  provoke  envy,  the  peasants  love  to  believe  that 
there  are  others  more  ill-fated  than  themselves,  to  whom 
they  owe  pity  and  help,— love  to  think  that  the  conscript 
they  see  torn  away  from  his  village  is  going  off  in 
ciose  custody  to  be  the  liberator  of  syn-orthodox 
brethren  oppressed  by  Mahometan  t>Tants  ;  and  being 
curiously  prone  to  "  fraternity  '*  they  can  be  honestly,  and 
beyond  measure,  vehement  in  favour  of  an  idealised  cause- 
which  demands  their  native  sympathy.  That  the  voice  of  the 
nation  when  eagerly  expressing  these  feelings  is  commonly 
genuine  and  spontaneous,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt. 
Far  from  having  been  inspired  by  the  rulers,  an  outburst  of  the 
fraternising  enthusiasm,  which  tends  towards  State  quarrels 
and  war,  is  often  unwelcome  at  first  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Government  offices  ;  but  it  brings,  nevertheless,  a  new  force 
which  policy  may  afterwards  guide  and  pervert  to  worldly 
uses. 

This  volume  shows  how  a  war— in  the  midst  of  what 
seemed  trading  times— owed  its  origin  to  a  gentle,  poetic 
impulsion — to  love,  fond  worshipping  love,  of  the  holy  shrines 
in  Palestine ;  and  now,  as  it  happens,  sheer  chance— for 
indeed  I  sought  no  such  knowledge — makes  me  able  to  say 
that  it  is  sentiment — romantic,  wild  sentiment — which  has 
once  more  been  throwing  the  spark.  \Vhen  Servia  in  the 
month  of  July  invaded  her  suzerain's  dominions,  the  new 
leverage  of  Russian  democracy  had  already  so  acted  upon 
opinion  that  the  Tzar,  although  not  at  that  time  under  any- 
thing like  hard  compulsion,  was  still  so  far  moved  as  to  be 
induced  to  let  some  of  his  people  go  out  and  take  part  in  the 
rising— a  rising  against  the  Grovernment  of  a  State  with 
which  he  professed  to  be  at  peace  ;  but  this  armed  emigra- 
tion at  first  was  upon  a  small  scale,  and  the  Servian  cause 
stood  in  peril  of  suffering  a  not  distant  collapse  when  the 
incident  I  am  going  to  mention  began  to  exert  its  strange 
sway  over  the  course  of  events. 

The  young  Colonel  Nicholai  Kir^eff  was  a  noble  whose 
birth  and  ix)ssessions  connected  him  vAWi  the  districts 
affected  by  Moscow's  fiery  aspirations.  Accustomed  to 
the  idea  of  self-sacrifice,  upon  the  outbreak  of  Prince 
Milan's  insurrection  he  went  off  to  Servia  with  the 
design  of  acting  simply  under  the  banner  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  had  already  entered  upon  his  humane  task  when  he 
found  himself  called  upon  by  General  Tchernaieff  to  accept 
the  command  of  what  we  may  call  a  brigade— a  force  of 
some  5,0(X)  infantry,  consisting  of  volunteers  and  militiamen » 
supported,  it  seems,  by  five  guns ;  and  before  long  ht- 
not  only  had  to  take  his  brigade  into  action,  but  to  use  it 
as  the  means  of  assailing  an  entrenched  position  at  Rok.»- 
witz.     Kiiueff  verv  well   understood  that   the  irre<?t:l:ii 
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force  intrusted  to  him  was  far  from  being  one  that  could  be 
commanded  in  the  hour  of  battle  by  taking  a  look  with  a 
tield-glass  and  uttering  a  few  words  to  an  aide-de-camp;  so 
he  determined  to  carry  forward  his  men  by  the  simple  and 
primitive  expedient  of  personally  advancing  in  front  of  them. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  stature,  with  extraordinary  beauty  of 
features ;  and,  whether  owing  to  the  midsummer  heat,  or 
from  any  wild,  martyr-like,  or  dare-devil  impulse,  he  cho.se, 
as  he  had  done  from  the  first,  to  be  clothed  altogether  in 
white.  Whilst  advancing  in  front  of  his  troops  against  the 
'J'urkish  battery  he  was  struck— first  by  a  shot  passing 
through  his  left  arm,  then  presently  by  another  one  which 
frtruck  him  in  the  neck,  and  then  again  by  yet  another  one 
which  shattered  his  right  hand  and  forced  him  to  drop  his 
i?word ;  but,  despite  all  these  wounds,  he  was  still  continuing 
his  resolute  advance,  when  a  fourth  shot  passed  through  his 


\ 


lungs,  and  brought  him,  at  lenplh,  to  the  ground,  yet  did  not 
prevent  him  from  uttering  —  although  with  great  effort 
—the  cry  of  "  Forward  !  Forward!"  A  fifth  shot,  however, 
fired  low,  passed  through  the  fallen  chiefs  heart  and 
quenched  his  gallant  spirit.  The  brigade  he  had  commanded 
fell  back,  .and  Irf^;  body — vainly  asked  for  soon  afterwards 
by  General  Tchernaicff— remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

These  are  the  bare  facts  upon  which  a  huge  superstructure 
was  speedily  raised.  It  may  be  that  the  grandeur  of  the 
young  soldier's  f^orm  and  stature,  and  the  sight  of  the  blood 
showing  vividly  on  his  white  attire  added  something 
extraneous  and  weird  to  the  sentiment  which  might  well  be 
inspired  by  witnessing  his  personal  heroism  ;  and  few  people, 
understanding  "  Young  Muscovy."  will  be  slow  to  believe  that 
designing  men,  enchanted  with  the  bright  opportunity,  took 
good  care  to  seize  and  use  it  by  putting  in  motion  all  the 
democratic  and  ecclesiastical  machinery  they  had  at  their 
command.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  actual  result  was  that 
accounts  of  the  incident— accounts  growing  every  day 
more  and  more  marvellous— flew  so  swiftly  from  city  to 


city,  from  village  to  village,  that  before  seven  davs 
passed  the  smouldering  fire  of  Russian  enthusiasm 
leapt  up  into  a  dangerous  flame.  Under  countless  green 
domes,  big  and  small,  priests  chanting  the  "Requiem  * 
for  a  young  hero's  soul,  and  setting  forth  the  glory 
of  dying  in  defence  of  *' syn-orthodox "  brethren,  drew 
warlike  responses  from  men  who,  whilst  still  >n  cathedral  or 
church,  cried  aloud  that  they  too  would  go  where  the  young 
Kir6eff  had  gone ;  and  so  many  of  them  hastened  to  keep 
their  word,  that  before  long  a  flood  of  volunteers  from  many 
parts  of  Russia  was  pouring  fast  into  Belgrade.  To  sustain 
the  once  kindled  enthusiasm  apt  means  were  taken.  The 
simple  photograph,  representing  the  young  Kir^^eff's  noble 
features,  soon  expanded  to  large-sized  portraits ;  and  fable 
then  springing  forward  in  the  jmth  of  truth,  but  transcending 
it  with  the  swiftness  of  our  modem  appliances,  there  was 


constituted,  in  a  strangely  short  time,  one  of  those  stirring* 
legends  which  used  to  be  the  growth  of  long  years— a  legend 
half-warlike,  half-superstitious,  which  exalted  its  really  tall 
hero  to  the  dimensions  of  a  giant,  and  showed  him  piling  up 
hecatombs  by  a  mighty  slaughter  of  Turks. 

The  able  correspondents  of  our  English  newspapers  lately 
actine  in  Servla  took  care  to  mention  the  exploit  and  death 
of  Nicholai  Kir6eff  with  more  or  less  of  detail,  and  the 
information  they  furnis-hed  is  for  the  most  part  consistent 
with  the  scrutinised  accounts  on  which  I  found  the  above 
narrative  ;  but  it  was  only,  of  course,  from  the  interior  of 
Russia  ihat  a  knowledge  of  the  effect  there  produced  by  the 
incident  could  be  directly  obtained.  The  corps  in  which 
Kir6ef  formerly  served  was  that  of  the  Cavalry  of  the 
Guards,  but  he  had  quitted  the  army  long  before  the 
beginning  of  this  year. 

Thus  the  phantom  of  Kir6eff  with  the  blood  on  his  snow- 
white  clothing  gave  an  impulse  which  was  scarcely  less 
romantic,  and  proved  even  perhaps  more  powerful  than  the 
sentiment  for  the  holy  shrines. 


MADAME  NOVIKOFF  Ain>  HEB  BBOTHEBS  IN  1874. 
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When  Mr.  Kinglake  wrote  that  preface  and  read  it  to 
her,  it  was  stuffed  with  ungracious  remarks  about  Russian 
policy  in  1876.  When  he  had  read  his  manuscript  he 
said,  Well,  what  is  the  matter  ? "  For  instead  of  being 
pleased  and  gracious,  Madame  Novikoff  was  chill  and 
indignant.  She  replied,  **  I  would  rather  that  all 
the  kind  things  you  have  said  about  my  brother  should 
be  burnt  than  that  they  should  be  printed  on  paper 
whicli  contained  such  horrors  about  my  country. 
Give  it  me,  and  let  me  throw  it  into  the  fire."  "Lito 
the  fire ! "  said  Eanglake,  aghast  at  the  proposed 
summary  destruction  of  a  literary  cameo  on  which  he 
had  laboured  for  days  and  weeks  with  loving  care — for  no 
man  wrote  more  laboriously  and  corrected  with  greater 
pains — "You  would  not  bum  what  I  have  written?" 
**  Yes,"  said  she,  "  rather  than  that  you  should  insult 
Russia.  Indeed  I  would."  **Well,"  said  the  old  his- 
torian, *  *  take  a  pencil,  and  let  us  see  what  must  come 
out."  Nothing  loath,  Madame  Novikoff  erased  one 
passage  after  another  with  Kinglake's  reluctant  consent, 
until  at  last  it  was  reduced  to  the  condition  in  which  it 
now  stands.  You  must  thank  me,"  she  said,  **thatl 
did  not  take  out  much  more,  but  I  had  to  show  some 
compassion  to  your  weaknesses,"  said  she,  smiling,  in 
conclusion. 

Now  the  young  Kir^eff,  whose  phantom  thus  roused 
Russia  to  war,  was  the  younger  brother  of  Madame 
Novikoff,  and  upon  his  sister  the  news  of  his  death 
fell  with  a  crushing  blow  that  almost  deprived  her  of 
consciousness  and  reason. 

Before  her  brother's  death  she  had  led  a  pleasant  life 
of  lettered  leisure,  cultivating  the  Hterary  acquaintances 
which  she  had  formed  in  the  salon  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
Helena,  and  mingled  freely,  as  her  rank  entitled  her,  in 
the  best  society  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.    But  although 
she  met  poUticians  she  was  not  political,  and,  oddly 
enough,  her  society  included  many  who  were  among  tho 
most  vehement  Turcophils  of  the  day.    No  sooner, 
however,  did  the  thought  dawn,  bright  as  the  day- 
star  of  the  East,  upon  her  bereavement,  that  sne 
could  devote  the  rest  of    her  life  to  the  futher- 
ance  of  the  same  cause  in  which  her  brother,  "  fore- 
most fighting,  fell,*'  than  she  flung  her  whole  soul 
into  the  work  of  the  emancipation  of  the  East.  With 
the  keen  intuition  of    womanly    instinct  she  went 
straight  to  the  root  and   kernel   of  the  difficulty. 
"If  England  and  Russia  had  not  been  at  variance  my 
brother  would  not  have  died."     She  conceived  the  idea 
— not  less  heroic  than  that  which  sent  young  Kir^eff  to 
die  at  Zaitschar — oi  declicating  her  life  to  the  good 
understanding  between  the  two  countries,  whoso  concert 
was  the  key  to  the  peaceable  solution  of  the  Eastern 
Question.     It  seemed  like  the  inspiration  of  despair. 
Englmd  was  then  apparently  united  in  the  support  of  a 
Minister  who  had  toni  up  the  Berlin  Memorandum  and 
sent  the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay.    The  faint  ripple  of  popular 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed  Slavs  that  was  discernible 
here  in  that  fatal  July  was  totally  invisible  on  the 
Continent.    England  appeared  then,  as  much  as  any  time 
since  the  Crimean  War,  the  sworn  ally  of  the  oppressor — 
the  resolute  opponent  of  all  pn^po^als  for  the  amelioration 
of  tho  condition  of  the  oppressed.     Hope  of  success  she 
had  none,  or  next  to  none.    But  the  standard  which  her 
brother  had  borne  aloft  through  danger  to  death  had  not 
fallen  into  less  daring  hands.    She  might  not  succeed,  but 
she  might  at  least  follow  where  he  hatl  led.  Where 
"  victory  is  impossible,"  as  Mazzini  finely  says,  "  we  must 
count  martyrdom  as  a  benediction  of  God." 
*•  Life  may  be  given  in  many  ways. 
And  loyalty  to  truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  in  the  field. 


Heeding  not  the  imminence  of  danger  and  the  still 
more  paralysing  certainty  of  being  misrepresented  and 
calumniated,  she  devoted  all  her  energies  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cordial  understanding  between  England  and 
Russia,  based  upon  tho  emancipation  of  the  oppressed 
Christians  of  the  East. 

GREEK  ORTHODOX. 

Her  first  step  was  a  somewhat  daring  one,  but  she  was 
too  distraught  by  the  thought  of  her  brother  s  death  to 
calculate  chances.  She  had  on  one  of  her  previous  visits 
to  England  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  was  interested  in  the  Greek  Orthodox  advocate  of  the 
reunion  of  Christendom.  For  I  oiight  to  have  mentioned 
before  this  that  the  first  cUbut—\i  it  may  so  be  called — of 
Madame  Novikoff  in  the  pubUc  sphere  was  when  she  accom- 
panied privately  her  brother,  General  Alexander  Kir^ft', 
to  Bonn  to  the  Conference  held  between  the  Old  CathoUcs 
and  the  Anglicans,  and  representatives  from  other  creeds, 
to  discuss  that  amiable  phantasy,  the  reunion  of  the 
Churches  into  which  Christendom  had  been  spHt.  It 
was  amusing  to  see  the  Russian  soldier  discussing  the 
theological  subtleties  which  divide  the  Eastern  from  the 
Western  Churches,  but  the  spectacle  was  sioiificant  and 
suggestive.  Russia  is  still  in  the  epoch  of  tne  Crusades; 
and  the  knight-theologian  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  his  environment.  Madame  Novikoff  made 
Dr.  Dollinger's  acquaintance  at  that  Conference,  and  few 
visits  were  more  enjoyed  than  those  which  she  continued 
to  pay  for  many  years  to  Munich,  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Old  Cathohcs.  Some  time  before 
this,  also,  she  had  taken  part  in  a  curious  inquirv, 
which  led  her  to  correspond  with  the  most  eminei.t 
professors  of  theology  on  the  Continent,  as  to  the  precite 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  "  Sheol,"  in  oraer  to 
ascertain  what  Christian  theologians  believed  was  the 
faith  of  the  Jews  of  the  Old  Testament  times  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  It  was  an  o<ld  subject  to  enlist 
the  attention  of  a  young  Russian  lady,  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  what  points  of  contact  such  a  bent  of  mind  would 
give  her  with  Mr.  Gladstone. 

THE  APPEAL  TO  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

Hence,  the  moment  Madame  Novikoff  rallied  from  her 
stupor,  her  first  thoua:ht  was  to  write  to  Mr.  Gladstone — as 
she  also  wroteto  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt  and  many  other  people — 
teUing  him  of  her  brother's  death,  and  sajring  wnat  was* 
no  doubt,  absolutely  true — that  if  Mr.  Gl^tone  had 
been  in  power  no  such  sacrifice  would  have  been  de- 
manded. But  the  sacrifice  would  not  be  in  vain.  Russia 
had  put  her  hand  to  the  plough,  and  would  not  draw 
back.  What  would  England  do  ?  So  she  wrote,  and  argued,, 
and  pleaded,  as  one  distracted  with  the  smart  of  a 
wound  that  seems  nigh  unto  death.  Then  having 
written  it,  as  it  were,  with  her  heart's  blood,  she  posted  it 
to  Hawarden,  and  waited  the  response.  Now,  it  sti 
happened  that  just  at  the  time  thfct  the  Novikoff 
family  was  bereaved  by  the  death  of  Kir^ff  on  the 
field  of  Zaitschar,  the  mind  of  England  was  being 
seriously  exercised  by  the  reports  of  wholesale  massacre 
and  outrage  that  reached  us  from  Bulgaria.  About 
the  eventS  in  Servia  the  English  public  cared  com- 
paratively little.  About  the  atrocities  in  BiUgaria  thejr 
were  beginning  to  care  very  much. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  then  no  longer  the  leader  of  his  party, 
had  retired  to  Hawartlen.  The  country,  left  without 
definite  guidance,  might  have  remained  horrified,  but 
silent,  had  it  not  been  for  the  gibes  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
His  sneer  at  coftee-house  babble  and  liis  apparently 
jocidar  reference  to  the  more  expeditious  methods  by 
which  the  Turks  disposed  of  theuL^nemies,  operated  o\x 
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English  public  opinion  exactly  as  the  Leinster  Hall  meet- 
ing after  the  O'Shea  Divorce  Case  operated  on  the  •*  Non- 
conformist conscience."  Whatever  might  be  the  conse- 
quences, we. could  not  stand  that.  So  the  work  of  protest 
began,  and  when  once  the  public  meetings  assembled  it 
became  as  evident  to  all  men  that  the  Turk  must  go  as 
last  December  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  become  as 
impossible  as  Chefket  Pasha  and  Achmet  Aga.  But  when 
the  first  atrocity  meetings  were  being  held  Mr.  Gladstone 
made  no  sign.  In  that  crisis — as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Parnell — he  held  his  hand  for  a  time,  although 
he  had  clearly  and  unmistakably  expressed  his  views 
on  the  general  question  in  the  last  debate  on  Eastern 
afl&irs  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Remonstrances, 
entreaties,  adjurations,  rained  down  upon  Hawarden. 
Among  others  was  the  sister  s  wail  of  passionate  despair 
over  uie  dead  brother.  Mrs.  Gladstone  repUed  to  this  in 
words  of  cheer  and  consolation,  saying  darkly  at  the  close, 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  send  an  answer  next  week." 

THE  BULGARIAN  HORRORS. 

Madame  Novikoff  waited  the  next  week  as  a  shipwrecked 
sailor  on  a  craft  waits  the  arrival  of  the  relie^dng  vessel. 
Day  followed  day,  and  sleepless  night  followed  sleepless 
nighty  but  before  the  week  expired  there  arrived  a 
missive  with  English  stamp.  She  was  then  in  Italy 
with  her  mother.  Eagerly,  wonderingly,  she  tore  open 
the  wrapper  and  found  her  answer.  It  was  his  famous 
pamphlet,  "  The  Bulgarian  Horrors  ! 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  transport  of  gratitude 
which  overwhelmed  Madame  Novikoff  when  she  found 
that  from  causes  quite  apart  from,  although  of  course 
closely  related  to,  her  own  sorrows,  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
decided  to  sound  such  a  trumpet  peal  in  the  hearing  of 
all  Europe.  It  was  to  her  as  life  from  the  dead.  Frqm 
that  moment  she  detemiined  to  devote  all  her  energies 
to  second  the  efforts  then  being  made  in  England  to 
brin^  about  that  good  understanding  between  the  two 
empires  on  which  the  peace  of  Asia  depends  absolutely,  and 
without  which  the  peace  of  Europe  cannot  be  regarded  as 
secure.  Nobler  enterprise  never  appealed  to  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Britomart  or  any  other  of  the  lady  knights  in 
Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queen,"  and  seldom  has  any  under- 
taking more  faithfully  been  performed.  Few  have 
been  crowned  with  so  much  success.  Many  others,  no 
doubt,  took  more  important  parts  in  the  great  work  of 
reconciliation  and  of  explanation,  but  none  did  their 
duty  more  gallantly,  or  held  their  post  with  such  un- 
faltering resolution  and  such  high  courage. 

PRINCESS  LIEVEN. 

It  is  usual  to  compare  Madame  Novikoff  to  Princess 
lieven,  but  those  who  do  so  are  apt  to  forget  the 
immense  ailvantages  which  Lord  Grey's  correspondent 
possessed.  It  is  well  that  both  were  of  equal  rank,  for  in 
Bussia  it  is  nothing  to  be  a  princess.  Count  Bobrinsky 
told  me  that  he  had  a  whole  village  of  ex-serfs, 
every  one  of  whom  was  legally  of  princely  rank.  But 
Princess  Lieven  had  a  recognised  diplomatic  position 
which  compelled  her  to  reside  in  London  most  of  the 
year.  Her  husband  was  Russian  Ambassador.  She 
entertained  at  the  Russian  Embassy.  All  that  wealth 
and  status  could  procure  was  at  her  command.  Madame 
Novikoff  had  none  of  these  things.  Her  brother-in-law, 
it  is  true,  was  Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  but  he  was 
so  hostile  to  the  Slavonic  cause  that  when  her  brotlier 
passed  through  the  Austrian  capital  on  his  way  to  the 
fatal  field  of  Zaitschar  he  only  spoke  of  his  Red 
Cross  mission.  Her  husband  was  at  Moscow.  She  was 
alone  in  a  London  hotel,  surrounded  by  a  society 


fiercely  anti-Russian.  The  Engb'si  Prime  Minister 
was  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  the  Russian  Ambassador 
was  Count  Schouvaloff.  Now,  the  Count  was  a  Peters- 
burger,  and  an  official.  He  did  not  relish  the  advent  of  a 
young  and  unofficial  lady  diplomat,  uncredited  and 
uncommissioned,  in  his  own  preserves.  He  loathed  the' 
Slavonic  cause,  and  once  when  he  heard  of  the  volunteers, 
who  flocked  to  the  Servian  ranks,  he  is  said  to  have  asked, 
angrily,  "  Are  there  then  no  poUco  left  in  Russia  ?  "  Yet, 
in  spite  of  the  antagonism  of  her  own  ambassador,  and  the 
lack  of  any  credentials  from  her  own  Government,  and  the 
intense  hostility  of  our  Government  and  London  society, 
Madame  Novikoff  succeeded  in  establishing  a  position 
which,  both  for  prestige  and  for  influence,  throws  Princess- 
Lieven's  entirely  into  the  shade. 

The*  acliievement  is  one  of  which  Madame  Novikoft"  has 
good  reason  to  feel  proud,  all  the  more  so  because, 
although  her  position  has  been  singularly  exposed,  she  has 
maintained  it  without  incurring  any  of  the  scandals  which 
were  associated  with  the  name  of  Pnncess  Lieven.  Madame  • 
Novikoff  was  not  wealthy  enough  to  give  large  dinner  parties. 
She  livad  as  plainly  and  simply  as  any  one  could  desire.  She- 
began  her  work  when  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  more  strained  than  they  had  ever  been 
since  the  Crimean  War.  Yet  in  face  of  all  obstacles  she 
has  so  far  triumphed,  that  she  has  established  her  posi- 
tion and  secured  her  right  to  be  heard  with  respect,  if  not 
with  deference,  on  every  question  that  arises  between 
the  two  Empires.  This  is  not  only  the  case  in  society,  as 
it  was  with  Princess  Lieven  and  with  a  few  influential 
friends.  Madame  Novikoff  has  all  that  and  others  besides. 
She  not  only  receives,  but  she  publishes.  She  is  an 
authoress,  a  pamphleteer,  and  in  her  own  way  a  jom-nalist. 
In  the  press  she  was  the  most  briUiant  apologist  Russia 
has  ever  had  in  any  discussion  arising  between  Russia  and 
England.  She  has  come  to  be  regamed  as  being  as  much 
the  national  channel  by  which  Russian  views  reach 
English  ears,  as  the  Russian  Ambassador  is  the  official 
medium  for  communicating  the  despatches  of  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

THE  APOSTLE  OF  PANSLAVISM. 

Remarkable  as  is  the  achievement,  still  more  remarkable 
is  the  method  by  which  it  was  accomplished.  There  has- 
been  no  diabolical  finesse,  no  MachiaveUan  subtlety, 
nothing  but  straightforward  audacity  and  uncompromis- 
ing devotion  to  principle.  Take,  for  instance,  the  con- 
dition of  things  when  she  began  her  campaign  in  1876. 
At  that  time  Panslavism  was  the  bugbear  of  the  nations. 
All  the  Russian  diplomatists  spent  tneir  days  in  assuring 
the  West  that  the  Russian  Government  had  no  sympathy 
— none  whatever,  not  the  least  little  wee  bit — with  that 
portentous  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  was 
accepted  in  official  and  diplomatic  circles  that  the  correct 
line  to  pursue  was  to  minimise  the  significance  of  these 
hot  heads  of  volunteers,  to  prophesy  peace,  and  above  all 
things  to  disclaim  any  determination  on  the  part 
of  Russia  to  draw  the  sword.  Madame  Novikoff  reversed 
all  that.  She  took  exactly  the  opposite  tack.  She 
elorified  Panslavism,  almost  deified  the  volunteers,  and 
declared  in  season  and  out  of  season  that  no  matter  what 
these  miserable  Petersburgers  might  say,  Russia  was  de- 
termined at  any  cost,  and  without  even  counting  the 
cost,  to  turn  the  Turks  out  of  Bulgaria.  To  the  old-time 
diplomatist  this  was  the  very  acme  of  madness,  the  one 
certain  method  to  provoke  mstant  war.  Madame  Novikoft* 
knew  better.  With  a  woman's  quick  intuition,  she  dived 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  situation,  and  saw  that  the 
popular  instinct  in  England  was  identical  with  that  of  her 
Russian  countiymen.    Both  were  blazing  heaven  high 
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-against  the  Turk,  but  while  the  Englisliinan  found  relief 
in  swearing  hard  in  resolutions  seven  lines  long,  the 
Russian,  in  good  old  crusader  fashion,  girt  a  sword  about 
him,  and  strode  oft' to  the  Balkans  to  teach  the  infidel  to 
abstain  from  oppressing  liis  Christian  kinsfolk.  So 
Madame  Novikoft',  brushing  aside  all  the  subterfuge  of 
<liplomacy,  set  to  work  to  introduce  the  two  peoples  to 
-each  other. 

Her  friends  in  England— and  they  were  many  and 
influential — suddenly  fountl  her  transfigured  by  the 
regenerating  influence  of  an  enthusiastic  faith. 
Her  intense  fervour,  her  ardent  sympathy,  sufl'useil 
by  the  unuttered  and  unutterable  sorrow  of  a 
^reat  bereavement,  enabled  sDme  Englishmen,  whose 
influence  in  England  was  not  the  least  potent,  to 


realise— as  but  for  her  they  might  not  have  realised— the 
sincerity  and  intensity  of  the  emotions  aroused  in  Russia 
by  the  revolt  of  the  Southern  Slavs.  In  her  they 
beheld  personified  that  uriselli.sli  enthusiasm  <)f 
liumanity  which  throbbeil  un;:rovernal)l  v  in  the  heart  of 
the  Russian  people  ;  and  even  if  they  did  not  share  they 
reverenced  the- lofty  devotion  whidi  resulted  in  self- 
sacrifice  so  complete.  Unofficial  Mosco  .v— the  Russia  of 
the  volunteers  as  distinguished  from  r»fticial  Russia,  the 
Russia  of  the  diplomats— was  realised  in  our  micht,  not 
of  course  by  the  million  by  whom  she  was  and  is  unknown, 
but  by  many  of  those  by  whom  the  million  was  swayed. 

Tlie  first  thing  to  do  was  to  enable  the  British  public  to 
understand  what  was  really  in  the  heart  of  the  Russian 
people.  It  so  happened  that  at  that  time  the  usually 
dumb  and  inarticulate  multitudes  of  Muscovy  had  found  a 
^oice,     Ivan  Aksakoflf,  the  central  fiery  nucleus  of  the 


Slavonic  Societies,  was,  in  many  respects,  one  if  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  time.  Almost  alone  among 
modern  Russians  he  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  genius 
of  the  orator,  and  his  speeches,  glowing  with  patriotic  and 
religious  passion,  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  silent  millions 
as  the  peal  of  the  tocsin  at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night. 
In  his  speeches  we  have  almost  the  only  intelligible 
interpretation  of  Russian  sentiment  that  was  not  pre- 
marily  intended  for  the  foreign  market.  He  spoke  to  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  t^,nd  they,  albeit  unused  to  the 
8*irring  appeals  of  the  popular  orator,  responded  as  steel- 
clad  Em-ope  answered  the  appeal  of  Peter  the  Hermit,not  by 
phrases,  but  by  facts.  When  in  Russia  I  paid  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  great  granite  boulder  which  marks  Aksakoft^s  grave  in 
Tioitsa  Monastery,  and  felt,  as  I  stood  uncovered  bemde 


the  patriot's  tomb,  that  it  was  more  sacred  than  all  the 
thaumaturgic  images  in  the  adjacent  sanctuary.  For,  in 
a  great  crisis  in  a  great  nation's  history,  tliis  man  was  the 
tonj^ue  of  Russia,  the  tongue  that  spoke  from  a  heart 
siircliarged  with  emotions  of  a  passionate  enthusiasm  of 
self-sacrifice  such  as  is  almost  unknown  in  our  Western 
lands.  But  when  Madame  Novikf)fl'  came  to  England  in 
1^^7(),  Ivan  Aksakoff"  was  not  dead  in  Troitsa  graveyard. 
That  volcanic  heart  was  in  full  eruption.  He  was 
busy  in  Moscow  raising  patriotic  funds,  organising 
volunteers  for  Servia,  and  every  now  and  then,  when  the 
occasion  demanded,  letting  the  peal  of  his  sonorous 
eloquence  sweep  like  a  floocV  over  the  excited  millions  of 
Russia.  Madame  Novikoflf,  with  a  tnie  instinct,  decided 
to  introduce  M.  Aksakoff"  to  the  EngHsh  people,  and  for  this 
purpose  she  translated  and  published  as  a  small  tractate 
M.    Aksakoff"s   a<ldress  to   the   Slavonic  Committee 
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on  the  war  in  Servia.  Sho  was  guided  partly  by  her 
iiaasionate  devotion  to  her  dead  brother  s  memory.  In 
luB  address  M.  Aksakoff  had  eulogised  the  volunteers, 
and  referred  with  sympathetic  homage  to  the  death 
of  young  Kir^eff.  Madame  Novikoff  probably  thought 
more  of  paying  a  tribute  to  her  brother's  memory  than 
of  allaying  British  suspicion.  But  she  worked  more 
wisely  than  she  knew.  The  little  pamphlet  had  a  great 
success.  It  supplied  j ust  that  confirmation — unmistakab lo 
and  unpremeditated — which  was  needed  in  order  to  con- 
vince John  Bull  that  the  Slavonic  movement  was  as  renl 
and  genuine  and  popular  an  agitation  as  that  which  had 
shattered  the  traditional  policy  of  England  in  a  week. 
^  Unofficial  Russia  "  was  at  least  genuine.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  the  volimteers 
who  rushed  in  thousands  to  die  in  defence  of  the 
Servian.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  among  the  anti-Turks, 
M.  Aksakoff  became  a  popular  hero  only  second  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  we  all  swore  by  the  sterling  sincerity  of  the 
Kieat  Panslavonic  agitation. 


was  crushing  downstairs.  The  pressure  and  the  excite- 
ment were  beginning  to  occasion  her  a  little  uneasiness 
when  suddenly  she  heard  Mr.  Glad.«'tone's  voice.  He 
had  recognised  her  in  the  press,  and,  making  his 
way  to  her  side,  offered  her  his  arm  and  conducted  her 
safely  downstairs.  Not  content  with  this  act  of  some- 
what perilous  courtesy,  considering  the  accusations  that 
were  being  hurled  in  reckless  profusion  against  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  account  of  his  alleged  sympathy  for 
Russia,  the  ex-Prime  Minister  insisted  upon  seeing 
Madame  Novikoff  safely  home  to  her  hotel.  When,  half- 
an-hour  late,  he  appeared  at  the  dinner  party,  to  which  a 
great  admirer  of  lus  had  invited  half  the  diplomatic  corps 
to  do  him  honour,  he  apologised  for  his  delay.  I  came 
as  soon  as  I  could,"  he  said  ;  "  I  have  hastened  here  after 
seeing  Madame  Novikoff  to  iier  hotel."  I  would  have 
given  something  to  have  seen  Count  Schouvalofl^s  face  as 
he  heard  Mr.  Gladstones  announcement.  Surely  since 
Auguste  Comte  enunciated  his  famous  precept,  "  Live 
openly,"    few  men  have  ever  led  a  more  al  fresco 


THE  KREMLIN,  MOSCOW. 


AT  ST.  James's  hall. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  famous  conference  was  held 
at  St.  James*8  Hall  which  gave  such  emphatic  expressioii 
to  the  will  of  the  nation  that  no  war  should  be  undertaken 
in  defence  of  the  Turk,  and  that  Lord  Salisbury  should 
at  the  coming  C(Jtiference,insist  on  the  hberation  of  Bulgaria. 
It  was  at  the  St.  James's  Hall  conference  that  the  public 
first  learned  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Madame  No\akoff 
were  friends.  The  incident  which  gave  rise  at  the 
time  to  no  end  of  newspaper  gossip,  some  of  it  inno- 
cent and  some  of  it  mahcious,  is  such  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  Mr.  Gladstone's  supreme  disreojard  of  appearances 
when  the  i-isk  of  misrepresentation  of  himself  is  weighed 
against  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  kindly  action  to 
another,  that  it  is  worth  while  mentioning  it  here.  Mr, 
Gladstone  had  been  the  hero  of  the  conference  ;  he  had 
rast  held  the  crowded  assembly  spell-bound  for  nearly  two 
hours  by  one  of  his  greatest  speeches.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  exciting  demonstrations  I  ever  attended,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  never  put  more  force  and  passion  into  his 
oratory.  When  the  enthusiastic  crowd  was  dispersing 
-  Madame  Novikoff'  got  caught  in  the  human  swirl  that 


life  than  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  remember  hearing  him 
once  say  to  Madame  Novikoff  that  he  had  never 
written  a  letter  during  all  the  crisis  which  he  was 
not  quite  wiUing  to  see  in  the  Thnes  next  mornmg. 
This  transparent  simpUcity  of  character,  however,  is  so 
utterly  incomprehensible  to  a  certain  class  of  minds,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Tory  papers  of  the  baser 
sort  began  to  hint  darkly  that  possibly  the  secret  source, 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  enthusiasm  for  the  Bulgarians  was  to 
be  found  in  the  fascination  of  the  syren  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  secret  emissary  of  "  the  Divine  Figure 
from  the  North  "  ! 

All  that,  of  course,  was  drivelling  nonsense.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's views  upon  the  Eastern  Question  were  pubUc  pro- 
perty when  Miss  Olga  Alexevna  Kireeff  wore  long  clothes 
in  her  mother's  nursery.  Neither  was  Madame  Novikoff 
in  any  sense  an  emissary  from  the  Tzar.  That  she  would 
now  or  at  any  time  since  her  brother's  death  gladly  do 
her  country  a  good  turn  is  only  saying  that  she  is  a 
good  patriot.  But  that  she  is  in  any  sense  an  agent  or 
an  emissary  or  the  tool  of  the  Russian  Government  is 
about  as  rational  as  it  would  have  been  to  have  accused 
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me  when  I  visited  St.  Petersburg  of  being  the  confidential 
.  envoy  of  Lord  Salisbury. 

As  she  had  devoted  herself  in  London  to  interpreting 
the  Russia  of  Moscow  to  the  English,  so  in  Moscow  she 
set  herself  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Russia  of  St. 
James's  Hall  to  Russians.  It  was  quite  as  uphill  a  task 
in  Russia  as  in  England.  When  she  began  to  write,  it  was 
regardecl  by  almost  every  Russian  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that,  if  a  Russian  soldier  crossed  ths  Danube,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  would  proclaim  war.  In  those  dark  days  she 
used  to  declare  that  she  was  the  only  Russian  who 
believed  that  it  was  possible  to  avert  war  with  England 
if  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria  were  undertaken  in  grim 
earnest.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  she  set  to  work, 
trying  to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  her  country- 
men that  Mr.  Gladstone  might  be  able  to  restrain  Lord 
Beaconsfield  from  going  to  war  with  Rusiiia,  but  in 
Russia  that  seemed  too  good  news  to  be  true. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Eastern  agitation,  1 
projected  the  publication  of  a  brief  hisiory  of  that 
remarkable  outburst  of  popular  feeling  which  shattered 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Alliance  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
emancipation  of  Bulgaria.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  g<jod 
enough  to  place  at  my  disposal,  without  restriction,  a  large 
part  of  his  correspondence  dui'ing  that  stirring  time,  and 
from  that  source  I  am  able  to  quote  some  letters  that  passed 
between  him  and  Madame  Novikofl,  which  axe  not  with- 
out some  little  historic  interest. 

GENERAL  IGNATIEFF's  MIS.SI()N, 

The  negotiations  which  followed  the  failure  (»f  the 
Conference  at  Constantinople,  during  which  General 
Ignatiofi' came  to  London  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
Lord  Salisbury  and  to  exchange  notes  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, were  very  trying  to  the  ardent  patriot  at  Moscow. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  attitude  throughout  the  whole  of  tins 
trying  time  was  most  scrupulously  connect.  While  never 
concealing  his  own  opinion,  he  was  most  careful  to  remind 
his  Russian  friends  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  give 
e^ect  to  his  views.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  substance 
of  his  conversation  with  Count  Ignatietf,  when  that  able 
and  experienced  diplomatist  visited  London  immediately 
before  the  outbreak  of  war  : — 

1  have  my  own  opinions  and  my  own  idons.  "But  tliey  are 
opinions  without  weight,  and  ideas  witlioiit  moans  of  ])utting 
them  into  efTect.  The  English  people  have  decided  the 
Eastern  Question  in  a  Christian  sense.  I  do  not  say  the 
Government,  or  the  Parliament,  or  the  wealthy  classes,  or  the 
army,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  Metropolitan  press,  but  the 
people  themselves  have,  heart  and  soni,  revolted  against  the 
crimes  and  barbarities  of  the  Porte.  It  is  only  in  a  very  tardy 
fashion  that  the  nation  can  influence  the  opinion  and  the 
action  of  Parliament  on  a  question  of  this  nature.  It  is  only 
by  by-elections  tliat  the  people  can  act,  and  it  is  certain  that 
for  the  last  six  months  the  by-elections  have  shown  tliat 
.tliey  are  influenced  by  the  above  conviction,  jfhe  Tory 
majority  will,  I  doubt  not,  vote  for  the  Government,  be  its 
policy  black  or  white  or  any  other  colour.  The  enormous 
majority  of  the  Liberal  party — with  the  exception  of  the  very 
rich — desires  the  adoption  of  a  firm  and  free  policy  in  favour 
of  the  Christians,  or  rather,  I  may  say,  of  the  subject  races. 
The  Government  permitted  free  and  true  speech  to  Lord 
.Salisbury,  but  reserved  to  itself  the  authority  to  act,  and  at 
the  present  moment  I  believe  very  little  in  Ministerial  action. 
Diplomacy  has  been  discredite<l  by  the  Conference  at 
Constantinople.  The  Porte  is  elated,  and  the  provinces 
crushed  under  foot.    Truly  a  melancholy  outcome ! 

THE  CILADSTONE-NOVIKOFF  CORRE-SPONDENCE. 

His  correspondence  with  Madame  Novikoff  displays 
the  same  anxiety  not  to  mislead,  the  same  scrupulous 


care  to  understate  rather  than  to  overstate  the  poRsi- 
bilities  of  effective  action  in  the  cause  of  the  peace  of 
Europe  and  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria.  Elere,  for 
instance,  is  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Madame 
Novikoff  on  February  6,  1877  ;— 

Do  not  wonder  if  I  say  I  should  not  like  even  to  repeat  a 
letter  to  you,  or  allow  it  by  so  slight  an  act  to  be  supposed 
that  I  wrote  to  you  something  peculiar  in  its  nature.  This 
absurd  construction  would  be  put  upon  either  my  writing 
often,  or  only  7/ith  even  the  slightest  indication  of  secrecy. 
It  is  true  that  in  this  matter  I  have  no  secrets,  but  i  am  com- 
jx'lled  to  be  cautious.  ...  I  consider  that  we,  the  agitators, 
liave  gained  two  points :  (a)  the  re-establishment  of  the . 
European  concert,  {b)  extrication  from  a  disgraceful  policy  of 
virtual  complicity  with  Turkey. 

Incidental  local  elections,  of  which  there  have  been  remark- 
ably few,  are,  in  truth,  the  best  guide,  though  short  of  a 
l)erfect  one,  as  to  national  feeling.  But  I  can  now  repeat 
strongly  that  in  my  opinion  the  nation  is  sound.  .  .  . 

Another  word,  a  darifig  one,  for  I  am  going  to  advise.  I 
should  tell  you  first  that  about  Khiva  I  do  not  care  two 
straws.  Further,  I  believe  it  just  j)ossible  that  there  may  be 
a  bond  fide  pressure  for  its  annexation  to  Russia.  Neverthe- 
less, I  shall  most  deeply  lament  the  annexation  if  it  takes 
place  at  the  present  time,  for  it  will  give  to  onr  Turkish  party 
exactly  the  handle  which  they  want,  and,  taking  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Emperor  through  Count  Schouvaloff,  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  it  will  do  great  and  eerious  barm.  Forgive  me. 
-I  am,  very  sincerely  yours,  W.  E.  Gladsto>e, 

I  leam  with  pleasure  tlie  fall  of  Midhat  Pasha. 

ON  THE  EVE  OF  WAR. 

Madame  Novikoff,  on  her  part,  as  her  maimer  is,  waa 
much  more  frankly  and  even  fiercely  outspoken.  The 
following  letters  addressed  by  her  to  Mr.  Gladstone  give 
us  interesting  and  vivid  glimpses  of  the  state  of  things  in 
the  fiery  heart  of  Old  Muscovy  during  the  time  when 
diplomatists  in  all  the  Chancellories  of  Europe  were 
wearing  out  their  quills  in  the  production  of  spider-web 
protocols  with  which  to  bind  fast  and  lay  to  rest  the  God 
of  War 

March  12. — Thank  yon  very  much  for  your  most  interest- 
ing pnd  important  letter.  The  terrible  report  is  spread 
here  widely,  that  if  Kussia  should  declare  war,  as  we  all 
earnestly  desire,  England  is  going  simply  to  occupy  Constan- 
tinople, and  keep  it  for  good  as  her  own  property.  Now, 
Turkey  is  rapidly  going  to  her  own  suicide,  and  certainly  can 
never  be  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  Russia ;  lut  England  is 
superior  in  every  sense,  and  it  makes  one  hesitate  to  under- 
take such  a  serious  warunder  such  circumstances.  Of  course, 
were  the  Opyjosition  now  in  power,  Christian  provinces  would 
be  allowed  to  breathe,  but  as  it  is  now  evident  that,  in  spite 
of  the  generous  elements  brought  forth  chiefly  by  you  and 
partly  by  the  Duke  of  Argy  ll — whose  name  is  also  pronounced 
here  with  great  respect  and  admiration— the  Government  of 
England  does  not  pay  much  attention  to  lofty  feelings,  and 
has  other  objects  in  view.  Still,  happen  what  may,  I  think — 
and  not  I  alone,  but  thousands  of  Russians  think  as  I — it  is 
our  duty  to  defend  the  Christians  if  nobody  else  has  pity  upon 
them.  We  are  bewildered  to  see  that  Mr.  Hardy*s  cynic^tl 
remark  about  the  •*  first  principles  of  religion,"  should  pass 
nnnoticed  by  his  listeners  in  the  press.  How  difficult  it  is  for 
countries  to  understand  each  other !  My  best  love  to  Mrs. 
Gladstone.—  Ever  yours  sincerely,  Olga  N. 

April  18.— I  have  not  heard  from  you  for  a  long  time,  and 
regret  it  very  much  ;  of  course  1  have  no  claim  upon  your 
kind  remembrances.  You  already  know  that  Russia  is  not 
checked  by  Lord  B.  s  determination  to  defend  his  beloved 
Turks,  and  she  is  not  afraid  to  make  new,  terrible  sacrifices. 
In  six  days  (24/12  April)  war  will  be  declared.  The 
Emperor  goes  to  Kishineff  to-morrow ;  the  declaration  of 
war  will  be  sent  from  there.  You  cannot  conceive  the 
agony  through  which  we  lived  during  "all  this,  useless 
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diplomatic  twaddle,  which  only  lost  time  and  tried  one's 
patience.  But  our  Emperor  has  resumed  his  noble  position, 
and  all  our  hearts  are  with  his  generous  determination. 
England  prevents  Greece  from  joining  the  insurrection,  but 
that  we  of  course  expected. 

No  help  for  Lord  Derby.  Wliat  will  the  Opix>sition 
do  now  since  pe^-ice  is  no  m^re  to  be  thought  of  ?  Can 
you  explain  why  the  Liberal  party  showed  so  little  resistance 
in  both  Hou.«ses  ?  I  am  sure  there  must  have  been  some 
reason  for  it  which  we  foreigners  fail  to  understand. 
Is  it  true  that  Lady  Strangford  admits  Servian  children 
to  her  home,  or  Russians,  only  on  condition  of  their 
abandoniog  their  Greek  creed  ?  Our  papers  speak  much 
of  that,  but  I  only  believe  what  I  hear  from  you.  Do 
write  me  a  few  lines.  If  in  free  England  people  cannot 
carrespond  without  being  calumniated  in  the  most  vulgar 
way,  England  evidently  is  degenerating.  Pardon  my  speak- 
ing so  rutlely.  Best  remembrances  to  Mrs.  G. — Yours  most 
truly,         *  Olga  N. 

April  22.— All  our  newspapers  of  to-day  ascribe  to 
England  the  three  following  plans  : — (1)  To  occupy  Athens 
and  Crete,  preventing  Greece  by  all  means  to  rise  and  help 
OS  ;  (2)  Prohibition  to  Russian  vessels  passing  Gibraltar; 
(3)  aiul  occupy  Constantinople  if  Turkey  gets  too  great  a 
smashing.  1  confess  I  am  at  a  loss.  All  this  is  tantamount 
to  a  declanition  of  wjir  against  Russia.  I  thoutrht,  and  I 
assured  my  friends,  that  England  was  on  the  whole  favourable 
to  the  Christians.  I  beseech  you  to  get  us  a  key  to  solve 
these  mysteries ;  but  who  can  explain  things  better  than 
joa  I    Best  remembrances  to  Mrs.  G. 

WAR  DECLARED. 

April  24/12.— The  declaration  of  war  was  received  here  to 
day  at  2  p.m.  At  5  p.m.  the  Town  Council  assembled.  Very 
great  enthusiasm.  The  Town  Council  at  once  offered  a  million 
of  roubles  and  one  thousand  beds  fo"  the  wounded.  Cries 
were  heard  from  different  directions,  *•  It  is  too  little,  far  too 
little/'  Then  it  was  decided  to  consider  the  sum  as  a  simple 
beginning.  The  merchants  came  also  together,  and  the  same 
thing  was  repeated,  also  a  voluntary  donation  of  a  million. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  ladies  offered  their  services  as  sisters 
of  charity,  one  hundred  of  them  having  already  passed 
their  examinafions.  Russia  seems  quite  revived.  What  will 
England  do  ?    1  know  what  she  would  do  if  you  were  at  tlu; 

head  of  the  Government.    But  as  it  is  now   Well,  we'll 

do  our  duty,  and  happen  what  may.— Yours  sincerelv, 

Olga  X. 

May  2.  1S77.  —  It  is  perfectly  wonderful  how  often 
English  diplomjitifets  are  misled  in  their  judgment.  I'll  give 
you  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  reached  me  at  this 
moment: — ** L'Ambassadeur  d'Angleterre  est  furieux  de  la 
marche  des  affaires,  pr^tendant  qu'il  a  ete  tromp6  par  les 
Russes,  et  qu'il  a  ;issur6  tout  le  temps  son  gouvernement  qu'il 
n'y  avait  qu'un  tres  petit  (!  I !)  parti  qui  croyait  I'honneur 
national  en  jeu.  Ce  bon  vieux  Ledo  (Ambassadeur  de 
France)  lui  a  nettement  observ6  I'autre  jour  '  Plaigrnez 
vous  encore  quand  c'est  uniqucment  grace  a  vos  r6cits 
mcnsongers  (!)  que  nous  devons  la  guerre!  Oui,  je 
maintiens  mon  dire,  vous  avez  donn6  sur  eux  de  fausses 
informations.'  Le  9  Avril  Leflo  rec^oit  un  telegramme  de 
rari.-*  du  Due  Decazes,  *Vous  §tes  trop  alarmistes  vous  et 
vos  rapports.  La  guerre  est  impossible.  Personne  ne  veut 
la  guerre.  Je  pars  pour  Nice.'  *Eh,  bien,'  r6pond  Leflo, 
*  j  anrai  le  plaisir  de  vous  en  faire  revcnir  dans  trois  jours.* 
La  guerre  fut  declar6e     12/24  Avril." 

The  enthusiasm  is  intense.  The  donations  so  numerous  and 
spontaneous  tlmt  even  Russians  scarcely  believe  their  own 
eyes.  No  description  can  give  you  an  idea  of  what  is  goinij 
on  here  since  war  was  declared.  How  blind  some  people 
have  been  these  last  months  I  I  think  I  always  told  you  that 
every  day  of  j)eace  was  a  day  of  agony  as  long  as  nothing 
serious  was  secured  for  the  Slavs.' 

Do  write  to  me,  dear  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  vou  can  do  so 
without  exposing  yourself  to  some  danger.   In  free  England 


there  is  a  kind  of  slavery  quita  curious  to  Russians,  and' 
what  they  call  *'the  free  proceedings  of  the  press,"  sometimes 
terribly  low  and  vulgar.  Pardon  me  speaking  to  you  so- 
frankly. — Yours  ever,  in  spite  of  the  press,  Olga  N. 

May  10. — German  and  French  papers  assume  tliat  the 
neuti*ality  of  England  is  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  very 
large  sums  (from  the  Indian  Budget)  are  already  given  to  the 
TurivS.  It  seems,  likewise,  that  Crete  will  be  taken  by 
England. 

It  was  not  only  in  remoWng  misconception  and  pro- 
moting good  feeling  in  England  towards  Russia  that  she- 
found  abundant  scope  for  all  her  energies.  Distrust  and 
suspicion  of  England  in  Russia  was  almost,  though  not 
quite,  as  great  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  good  under- 
standhig.  Although,  like  most  ladies  moving  in  the  highest 
circles  round  the  Court — her  brothers  had  both  been  pages 
to  the  EmpiesSy  and  the  only  surviving  brother  is  Laeut.- 
General,  attached  to  the  Grand  Duke  (Donstantine — sha 
had  never  dreamed  of  contributing  to  newspapers,  she  no- 
sooner  found  herself  back  in  Moscow  at  the  close  of  187G 
than  she  saw  the  necessity  of  availing  herself  of  the  press, 
as  the  means  of  assuring  her  countrymen  that  there  was  a 
nobler  England  than  that  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  that 
there  were  Englishmen,  and  those  of  the  best,  who  sym-- 
pathised  as  cordially  and  as  intensely  with  the  oppressed 
Slavs  as  the  Russians  themselves.  She  began  by  contribut- 
ing a  grapliic  and  spmpathetic  account  of  the  St.  James's 
Hall  Con  fei*ence  to  the  Moscow  Gazette^yiY^ch.  was  edited  by 
her  friend  M.  Katkoff.  To  the  Moscow  Gazette  and  the  Con- 
tempomry  News^  the  Slavophil  organ  of  Moscow,  edited  by 
another  friend  (M.  Guiloroft-Platoorofl';,  she  contributed 
a  series  of  articles  all  directed  to  the  same  end — to  the 
establishment  of  a  good  feeling  between  England  and 
Russia  and  the  removal  of  that  senseless  spirit  of  mutual 
suspicion^  to  which,  alas !  half  a  million  of  gallant  men 
have  been  sacrificed  within  three  short  years. 

Thus,  at  last,  the  fateful  word  had  been  spoken. 
Russia  di-ew  the  swoixi,  cast  away  the  scabbard,  and 
strove  resolutely  southward  to  achieve  single-handed  the 
task  from  which  allied  Europe  had  shrunk  aghast. 

em; land  and  the  war. 

It  is  not  pleasant  for  an  Englishman  to  look  back  upon 
that  terrible  yej\r,  1877.  For  all  the  bloodshed  in  these 
prolonged  campaigns  we  were  responsible.  But  for  the 
criminal  and  short  -  sighted  selfishness  of  our  anti- 
Russians  there  would  have  been  no  war.  Bulgaria 
might  have  been  Lel)anbni.sed  if  the  British  fleet'' had 
been  despatched  to  Constantinople  with  the  mandate  of 
Europe,  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  proposed  in  the 
midst  of  the  atrocity  agitation.  A  crowded  public  meet- 
ing at  Darlington,  the  very  headtpiarters  of  the  Peace 
Society,  had  jmssed,  with  unanimous  enthusiasm,  a 
resolution  dcui.inding  the  acceptance  of  the  Tzar's 
proposition,  but  Downing  Street  would  none  of  it. 
It  was  the  distinct  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  bring  on 
a  war  in  the  fiast  of  Europe.  Russia  would  break  her 
teeth  on  the  Balkans  ;  she  would  be  less  formidable  a 
neighbour  to  Germany.  So  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  not 
discouraged  from  Berlin  when  he  refused  to  combine  to 
coerce  the  Turk,  and  a  Russo-Turkish  war  \vas  the 
inevitable  result.  That  war  cost  Russia  100,000  men 
and  £100,000,000.  That  is  the  price  which  Russia 
had  to  pay  for  England's  patronage  of  the  Turk. 
How  many  hundreds  of  thousiuids  the  Turk  lost 
in  men  and  in  money  no  one  can  calculate,  for  the 
curse  of  our  friendship  was  to  him  a  bitterer  malison 
than  the  curse  of  our  enmity  was  to  Russia.  Its  net 
result,  however,  was  that  the  backbone  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  was  cut  out  with  the  Russian  sw<^>rd,  the  Austrians 
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amputated  Bosnia,  and  then  Herzegovina,  Servia, 
Montenegro,  and  Greece  appropriated  fragments  of  the 
clismembered  empire,  and  England,  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  the  cup  of  her  shame,  filched  Cyprus. 

MADAME  NOVIKOFF'h  SALC»N. 

It  was  during  the  war,  while  Plevna  was  still  standing, 
tliat  I  first  made  Madame  Novikoflfs  acquaintance.  She 
had  returned  to  London,  and  was  holding  her  little  court 
at  Symonds's  Hotel,  Brook  Street.  For  twelve  months 
past  I  had  been  holding  the  most  advanced  i>ositi<)n 
against- the  anti-Russians  in  England,  as  she  had  been 
holding  the  most  advanced  position  against  the  anti- 
English  imrty  in  Moscow.  I  had  been  urging  my  country- 
men daily  for  a  year  past  to  do,  in  concert  with  Russia,  what 
her  countrymen,  at  infinite  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure, 
were  now  doing  alone.  During  my  campaign  in  the 
North  I  had  frequently  referred  to  the  heroism  of  the 
Russian  volunteers  in  Servia  as  affording  the  most  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  disinterested  devotion  and  genuine 
popular  sympathy  of  the  Russian  people  for  their 
oppressed  kinsfolk  in  the  Balkans.  One  of  these 
articles  in  the  Xarthira  Echo  Mr.  Freeman  had  given 
to  Madame  Novikott*  whilst  she  was  staying  at  Sunier- 
lease.  It  led  to  con-espondence,  «^nd  when  Madame 
Novikoff  revisited  London  she  asked  me  to  call  upon 
her.  Then  began  a  friendship  whicli,  although  sub- 
jected to  many  violent  strains,  chiefly  arising  from 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  religious  freedom, 
has  never  been  interrupted  for  a  single  week.  Madame 
Novikoff  began  to  write  for  the  Northern  Echo  in  the 
autumn  of  1877,  and  I  subsequently  asked  her  to  write 
for  the  J*aU  Malt  Gazette.  We,  the  outposts  in  our 
respective  countries,  formed  a  firm  and,  for  me  at 
least,  a  very  useful  alliance.  We  had  one  object — the 
Hberation  of  tlie  Slavs,  and  one  formula*  by  whicli 
it  was  to  lie  obtained — tlie  establishment  of  good  rela- 
tions between  Russia  and  England.  In  the  face  of  a 
public  already  in  the  full  fierce  flush  of  the  Jingo  delirium 
ve  raised  together  the  Kinner  of  tlio  Anglo-Ruasian 
alliance,  and  under  that  flag  we  have  fought  together  as 
comrades  wherever  and  whenever  a  blow  could  be  struck 
in  the  good  cause. 

The  series  of  letters  which  slie  published  in  the  Noiihem 
Echo  in  the  winter  of  1877  were  subserjuently  republished, 
with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Froude,  under  the  title,  '*  Is  Russia 
Wrong  ?  By  a  Russian  Lady. "  Coming  out  as  they  did 
just  as  the  Russian  armies  were  converging  ou  Constanti- 
nople, they  attracted,  and  deservedly  attracted,  a  large 
measure  of  attention.  They  formed  the  basis  of  an 
article  which  M.  de  Laveleye  wrote  for  a  leading 
English  review  ;  but  so  great  was  the  prejudice  existing 
even  in  Liberal  quarters  against  the  mysterious  '*  Russian 
agent,"  that  M.  de  Laveleye  was  not  allowed  to  refer  by 
name  to  the  book  on  which  he  basetl  his  article.  The 
introductory  reference  to  Madame  Novikoff  was  struck 
out — a  curimis  inverted  homage  to  the  irrational  dread 
entertained  even  by  robust  Radicals  of  Princess  Lieven 
Secunda. 

It  was  during  these  trying  months  that  I  was  first 
introduced  to  Madame  Novikoff s  salon.  It  was  there 
that  I  first  met  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Kinglake,  Mr. 
Froude,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mr.  Courtney,  Count  Beust, 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  and  a  host  of  other  notables.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  feeling  of  awe  that  came  over  me 
when  in  the  most  matter  of  fact  way  Madame  Novikoft* 
propose^l  one  day  to  take  me  to  see  Mr.  Carlyle.  Had 
she  proposed  to  dine  with  the  Apostle  Paul  I  could  hardly 
have  been  more  startled.  Carlyle,  from  my  earliest  boy- 
hood, had  been  as  one  of  the  greater  gods  in  a  shadowy 


Olympus.  To  call  \x\}o\\  him  as  if  he  were  an  actual 
mortal  seemed  like  a  chapter  out  of  fairyland.  But  it 
was  delightfully  real  when,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  we 
were  seated  in  the  familiar  parlour  in  Cheyne  Row, 
listening  to  the  Chelsea  Sage's  tierce  denunciations  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  enthusiastic  eulogies  of  the 
RussiaiLs,  "  the  only  Euroj)ean  race  which  had  not  for- 
gotten how  to  obey. " 

1  was  much  impressed  with  the  stately  courtliness  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  manner,  the  heartiness  of  liis  laugh,  and  the 
marked  regard  which  he  showed  to  ''the  Russian  leddy," 
as  he  called  her.  When  he  was  with  her  there  was  not 
a  trace  of  the  grim  sardonic  spirit  which  has  left  such  a 
dark  shadow  over  his  memor}'.  His  bright  blue  eyes, 
the  russet -red  on  his  cheek,  contrasted  strangely  with  my 
previous  conception  of  the  man  with  features  scarred 
with  wrinkles  and  gloomy  with  undying  grief. 

MK.  CARLYLE. 

Mr.  Carlyle  afterwards  talked  to  me  a  good  deal  about 
Madame  Novikoff,  **a  very  patriotic  leddy, "  asheobserved. 
They  used  drive  together  on  week  days  in  Lady  Ash- 
burton's  carriage,  and  on  Sundays  in  the  Chelsea  omnibus, 
where  they  must  have  seemed  a  curious  pair  to  the 
inquisitive  and  hei*o- worshipping  conductor.  Froude 
was  generally  with  them  during  these  drives.  At  Mr. 
Carlyle's  also  I  met  Mr.  Lecky,  and  subsequently  she 
took  me  to  Mr.  Froude.  It  was  a  great  new  world  to  me 
to  see  the  men  whom  I  had  been  reading  and  writing 
about  all  my  life  for  the  first  time  face  to  face.  Still 
more  important  was  it  to  meet  Mr.  Gladstone,  with 
whom  I  had  for  some  time  past  been  in  correspondence, 
and  to  come  for  the  first  time  behind  the  scenes  of  English 
and  foreign  politiciil  life. 

CONSTANTINOPLE  IX  DANGER. 

When,  after  the  fall  of  Plevna  and  the  advance 
f»f  the  Russian  armies  across  the  Balkans,  Madame 
Novikoff  returned  to  Russia,  her  literary  activity  was 
again  transferred  from  London  to  Moscow.  The 
anxieties  of  that  time  are  depicted  in  the  letters 
which  passed  between  the  two  capitals.  When  she  left 
London,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  England 
and  Austria,  the  two  Powei*s  which  on  the  right  hand 
and  the  left  had  held  up  the  hands  of  the  Unspeakable 
Turk,  would  acquiesce  in  the  legitimate  consequences  of 
the  Russian  triumphs.  I  remember  as  late  as  Christmas. 
1877,  being  assured  by  Mr.  Cowen,  who  had  then  not 
yet  resumed  his  mantle  of  Russophobist  seer,  that  all 
fear  of  English  intervention,  even  to  save  Constanti- 
nople, was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It  was  unjust  U> 
the  Government  to  imagine  that  they  wished  such  a  things 
and  if  they  wished  it  they  could  do  nothing.  As  for  the 
danger  of  a  popular  agitation  in  favour  of  war,  that  wa>s 
preposterous.  The  people  were  far  more  interested  in 
the  French  elections  than  in  the  fate  of  Turkey.  N(»t 
even  the  summons  to  Parliament  to  assemble  in 
January  disturbed  his  equanimity.  There  was  no 
danger,  and  I  was  a  fool  for  my  pains  in  fret- 
ting about  imaginary  perils.  Alas,  less  than  two 
month's  after  that  conversation  that  vei^'  man  was  fore- 
most in  the  ranks  of  those  who  by  voice  and  pen  were 
hounding  their  countrymen  into  one  of  the  maddest  anil 
most  criminal  enterprises  ever  contemplated  by  a  politiciil 
gamester.  Lord  Carnarvon's  resignation  gave  us  the 
first  warning  that  there  was  gunpowder  in  the  air,  and 
when,  some  weeks  later.  Lord  Derby  resigned  as  a  protest 
against  the  burlesque  Chinoiserie  of  bringing  the  Sepoys 
to  Malta,  all  but  the  most  persistent  optimists  desjxiired 
of  peace.  j 
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THE  CESSION  OF  BESSARABIA. 

On  April  1,  1878,  Lord  Salisbury  took  office,  and 
launched  his  famous  April  Fools'-day  Memorandum, 
which  he  was  shortly  afterwards  to  cap,  word  by  word 
and  clause  by  clause,  in  the  famous  secret  agreement 
with  Count  Schouvalotf.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Gladstone 
sent  to  Madame  Novikoff  the  following  interesting  letter 
on  behalf  of  Roumania  : — 

April  1,  1878. 

The  state  of  affa-rs  is  most  painful.  What  I  had  to  say 
upon  the  Peace  and  the  European  settlement  was  published 
to  the  world  in  the  NmHecnth  Cjntury  in  January  and  in 
March.  It  is  a  better  disappointment  to  find  the  conclusion 
of  one  war  for  which  there  was  weighty  cause  followed  by 
.  another  for  which  there  is  no  adequ.ite  cause  at  all,  and 
which  will  be  an  act  of  utter  wickedness  if  it  come  to  pass, 
which  God  forbid,  on  our  side  or  on  both  !  That  unhappy 
subject  on  the  bit  of  Bassarabia,  oa  which  I  have  given  you 
my  mind  with  great  freedom  (for,  otherwise,  what  is  the  use 
of  writmg  at  all  ?).  threatens  to  be  in  part  the  pretext  and 
in  part  the  cause  of  enormous  mi.schief,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
t3  mar  and  taint  at  a  particular  point  the  immense  glory 
which  Russia  has  acquired— alreiidy  complete  in  a  military 
S3nse,  and  waiting  to  be  consummated  in  a  moral  sense  too. 
In  my  opinion,  the  British  Government  will  use  the  un- 
fortunate intention  of  Russia  about  the  bit  of  Bessarabia  to 
darken  and  confuse  the  immediate  question  on  which  they 
have  broken  with  her  about  the  Congress.  This  is  clear  to 
me,  because  they  have  learned  and  have  printed  the  state- 
ment that  Prince  G — -  has  told  Roumania  he  mean?  to 
adhere  to  his  demand.  If  this  is  not  true,  it  should  be 
contradicted.  If  it  is  true,  then,  however  untenable  thj 
ilemand  of  Lord  Derby  about  the  rule  of  procedure,  there 
will  be  a  political  shifting  of  the  issue  to  another  ground,  on 
which  every  Liberal  Englishman  will  be  against  Russia,  so 
far  as  the  merits  are  concerned,  although  some  may  say 
-I  am  not  one  of  these—"  It  is  no  aflfair  of  mine." — Believe 
mc,  in  much  concern,  very  faithfully  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladsto'.'k. 

Neither  Mr.  Gladstone  nor  Lord  S  disbury,  thus  form- 
ing their  forces  on  behalf  of  the  Bessarabian  strip,  could 
sive  it  from  Russia.  It  was  only  a  trifle,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  Russia  in  order  to  obliterate  the  last  vestigj 
of  the  Crimean  War— always  excepting  the  monument 
in  Waterloo  Place,  concerning  which  Mr.  Bright  onc3 
made  a  notable  rem  irk.  He  was  talking  to  Madam? 
Novikoff  about  that  m  mument.  **Thea,"  he  said,  **is 
misplaced,  it  should  have  been  at  the  beginning,  not  at 
tlie  end  of  the  word  *  Crimea.'  "  When  the  Bjrlin  Congress 
performed  in  public  the  comedy  rehearsed  in  private  with 
Count  Schouvaloff,  t!io  Russians,  who  were  very  imper- 
fectly informed  as  to  the  significance  of  that  surrender, 
Avaited  the  result  with  fretful  impatience.  Oa  June 
13/25,  1878,  ]\Iadame  Novikoff  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  : — 

Allow  me  to  send  you  an  extract  from  the  Journal  de  St. 
Petersburff,  which  perhiipn  may  interest  you.  I  confess  the 
presence  of  your  Beaconslield  renders  the  meeting  at  Berlin 
anything  but  hopeful.  He  seems  determined  to  spoil  all  our 
work.  Have  you  had  time  to  glance  at  my  last  O.  K.  ? 
(June  15,  Xor them  Echo.')  We  all  are  in  a  state  of  agony, 
ft  *ll  be  a  shame  to  ba  Russian  if  the  Slavs  are  abandoned 
after  all  our  terrible  sacrifires.  I  do  not  know  of  any  single 
case  of  anybody  having  made  the  campaign  who  is  not 
ailing  no.v.  Oar  troops  suffer  immensely  from  the  Turkish 
climate  ;  but  we  knew  it  was  no  joke  to  undertake  this  war. 
Still,  we  were  guide  I  by  our  moral  fense  and  flid  it.  If  all 
our  losses  bring  to  us  no  result  ...  it  will  be  a  mortal  blow. 
Ljt  us  wait.  .  .  .    God  bless  you  for  all  your  noble  energy. 

THE  BERLIN  TREATY. 

Wlien  at  last  the  great  melodrama  was  complete,  and 
Russia  consented  to  the  di.smemberment  of  liberated 


Bulgaria,  and  the  reinslavement  of  emancipated  Mace- 
donia, Moscow  patriotism  could  not  contain  itself  for 
fury.  Russia,  it  was  true,  had  obtained  the  trivial  annexa- 
tions for  which  alone  she  had  asked.    Lord  Beaconsiield 
surrendered  whatever  annexation  was  demanded.  But 
when  it  was  a  question  of  increasing  the  area  of  freedom 
he  was  inexorable.     Seldom  in  all  the  discreditable 
annals  of  England's  policy  on  the  Levant  is  to  be  found 
a  more  disgraceful  chapter  than  that  which  records 
how  Lord  Beaconsfield  threatened  to  plunge  the  world 
into  wide-wasting  war,  in  order  to  secure  on  paper,  for 
the  devastators  of  Bulgaria,  the  right  to  reoccupy  the 
Balkan  fortresses,  from  which  they  had  been  driven  by 
the  Russian  sword,  and  in  which,  from  that  day  to  this, 
they  have  never  dared  to  place  a  single  soldier.    In  place 
of  the  solid  and  secured  right  of  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment which  has  transformed  Bulgaria,  Macedonia  was 
thrust  back  under  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  the  Turk, 
while  hypocrisy  was  once  more  incarnated  in  the  lying 
clauses  under  which  the  Powers  exacted   from  the 
Turk  a  promise  to  introduce  local  reforms  and  autonomous 
institutions.     Thirteen  years  have  passed  since  that 
clause  WPS  consummated,  and  from  that  day  to  this  not 
a  single  step  has  been  taken  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Turk's  promises  which  England  substituted  for  the 
Russian  guarantees.    Madame  Novikoff  was  indignant, 
and  this  time  she  did  well  to  be  angry  : — 

Moscow,  July  23,  1878. 
My  dear  Mr.  Gladstone, — What  England  has  done  towards 
Greece,  Russia  has  towards  all  the  Slavs  1  We  have  aban- 
doned, betrayed  their  hopes,  their  confidence.  I  am  so 
distressed,  so  ash«amed,  so  wretched,  that  I  could  not  at  once 
thank  you  for  your  few  lines  of  July  2nd,  though  it  really  was 
the  only  jilejisant  moment  that  I  had  during  all  this  terrible 
month  ;  the  perusal  of  your  maiUy,  generous,  noble  thoughts 
was  a  godsend.  I  have  lately  translated  Aksakoff^s  last 
speech.  Mr.  Stead  will,  I  hope,  insert  and  send  it  you. 
Please  read  it  if  you  care  to  know  why  the  whole  of  Moscow 
feels  as  wretched  as  I  do.  God  bless  you  for  all  you  are 
doing  still. — Yours  ever  heartily,  O.  K. 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  GORTSCHAKOFF. 

It  is  said  that  when  Prince  Gortschakoff  wrote  at  the 
end  of  his  report  on  the  Berlin  Treaty,  "This  is  tlie 
.saddest  page  in  my  whole  career,"  **  And  in  mine  too," 
added  the  Tzar  Alexander  II.  with  his  own  hand.  Prince 
Gortechakorf,  however,  became  the  maik  for  vehement 
denunciation  in  Moscow.  As  the  fates  would  have  it, 
Prince  Gortschakoff  and  Madame  Novikoff  met  on  their 
way  to  Berlin,  and  found  themselves  in  the  same  train 
journeying  southward,  shortly  after  the  Berlin  Treaty 
was  signed.  Madame  Novikoff  vehemently  denounced 
the  policy  of  the  Russian  Government  in  an  inter- 
view, of  which  some  day  I  may  publish  the  notxjs. 
"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  Siberia  ? "  asked  the  old 
Chancellor  jestingly.  **  If  I  should  go  to  Siberia  you 
should  send  all  Russia  with  me.  We  all  think  alike.  It 
was  treason  to  the  Slavs  to  consent  to  tha  paitition  of 
Bulgaria."  Prince  Gortschakoff  assumed  a  graver  Ume. 
**  We  have  no  choice,"  he  said  bitterly.  Had  we  assented 
it  would  have  meant  war. "  Warl  I  suppose  with  England, " 
said  she.  **  So  the  old  Jew  frightened  us  out  of  our  duty, 
and  made  us  sacrifice  our  sacrifices  I  "  **  Nonsense,"  said 
lie  gravely,  **Lord  Beaconsfield's  threats  were  idle  enough. 
It  was  not  England  alone,  it  was  Austria  who  endangered 
the  position."  '*0h,  Austria  would  never  fight,"  sard 
Madame  Novikoff.  *'I  beg  your  pardon,  Madame," 
he  said,  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Vienna  gave  us 
the  most  categorical  assurances  that  if  we  persisted, 
the  Austrian  armies  would  have  occupied  Roumania. 
It  was  a  bitter  necessity,  but  still  it  was  a  necessity." 
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When  next  Madame  Novikoflf  visited  England  the 
Afghan  war  had  begun,  and  she  had  plenty  to  do  in 
vindicating  the  ways  of  Ilussia  in  Central  Asia  to  the 
angry  and  incredulous  people,  who,  in  that  excess  of  mad- 
ness, were  Hinging  away  scores  of  thousands  of  lives  and 
millions  of  gold  in  making  our  relations  with  the  Afghans 
more  inimical  to  India  than  the  worst  which  the  Russians 
could  have  done.  This  second  series  of  **0.  K."  letters 
she  published  in  a  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  **  Friends 
or  Foes  /  "  Returning  to  England  again  in  the  autunm  of 
1879,  she  brought  out  a  complete  series  of  her  letters  in 
the  well-known  volume  "Russia  and  Englfind,"  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  reviewed  in  the  Nimteenth  Centunj  on  the 
eve  of  the  General  Election  of  1880. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  THE  O.K.  LETTERS. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  article 
explain  the  nature  and  the  scope  of  the  book,  and 
furnish  the  estimate  of  a  no  mean  judge  of  political  con- 
troversy as  to  the  merits  of  the  Russian  conversialist : — 

This  volume  is  the  work  of  a  lady,  manifestly  possessed  of 
a  great  talent  either  for  politics  or,  at  any  rate,  for  the 
•eflFective  handling  of  political  controversy.  The  name  of 
O.  K.  is  well  known ;  but  the  transparent  veil,  with  which 
f^he  has  thought  fit  not  to  hide  but  to  shade  her  features, 
is  not  to  be  removed  by  the  rash  hands  of  a  reviewer. 
For  a  considerable  time  she  has  been  wont,  amidst  our 
liottest  controversies  on  the  Eastern  Question,  to  state  boldly 
"the  cjise  of  her  country  in  the  columns  of  a  provincial  journal 
which  is  called  the  Northem  Echo^  is  published  at  Darling- 
ton, and  has  fought  the  battle  of  the  subject  races  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  for  the  last  four  years  with  the  keen  intelli- 
gence of  their  neighbours  in  Yorkshire  and  the  unhesitating 
courage  of  Britons.  She  has  at  least  a  lover's  quarrel  with 
us,  and  in  conducting  it  she  exercises  the  privilege  of  plain 
J^peaking.  Were  she  reserved,  diplomatic,  and  (to  use  a 
homely  phrase)  mealy-mouthed  on  this  point  her  work  would 
be  a  pointless  dart.  The  stringency  and  severity  of  her 
-critical  remarks  give  the  book  its  principal  interest  and  value. 
It  must  be  read  by  Englishmen,  at  a  multitude  of  points, 
with  needful  and  salutary  pain.  Nor  is  the  work,  when  viewed 
3ipart  from  its  political  and  moral  aims,  byany  means  without 
literary  value.  It  is  eminently  readable  :  clear  and  fresh  in 
fctyle,  full  of  point  (pd  ease. 

After  making  copious  extracts  from  her  letters,  Mr. 
Clladstone  says : — 

These  citations  will  have  been  sufficient*  to  convey  a  fair 
idea  of  the  style,  the  talents,  and  the  aim  of  our  authoress  ; 
and  with  these  some  useful  lessons  to  ourselves.  Few  will 
fail  to  recognise,  amidst  their  stringency  and  pungency,  a 
basis  of  g^>d  sense,  and  even  of  goodwill,  together  with 
much  persuasive  power.  Those  who,  on  a  broader  ground, 
may  consult  this  book  for  indications  of  probable  Russian 
and  Slavonian  policy  as  to  the  future  of  Eastern  Europe,  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  find  what  they  seek. 

Irrespectively  of  concurrence  with  each  of  its  particular 
opinions,  its  publication  should  be  hailed  with  thankfulness, 
as  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  to  the  consoli- 
dation, now  sorely  needed,  of  public  order  and  confidence  in 
Europe. 

HER  LATER  WRITINGS. 

The  General  Election  shortly  after  placed  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  power,  vindicating  Madame  Novikoflf  in  the 
eyes  of  M.  Katkoflf  and  others  who  had  always  doubted 
the  possibility  of  the  defeat  of  an  anti-Russian  Ministry 
by  the  English  constituencies,  and  terminating  the  long 
struggle  against  the  forces  of  evil  in  the  most  satisfactory 
fashion.  The  editor  of  the  Moscow  Gazette  dedicated  her 
a  long  and  enthusiastic  leader,  saying  proudly,  **  Our 
distinguished  correspondent,  O.  K.,  turns  out  to  have 
been  extremely  clear-sighted  in  her  foresight,  and  we 


must  admit  that  she  was  right  and  we  were  wrong  in 
our  estimate  of  the  English  Liberal  sympathies  and 
forces."  Only  once  since  then  has  there  been  any  real 
danger  of  war  with  Russia.  That  occurred  in  the  spring 
of  1885,  when  the  Penjdeh  episode  brought  the  two 
Empires  into  dangerous  antagonism.  Madame  Novikoflf 
at  that  time  was  not  in  England. 

No  longer  being  required  to  stand  on  guard  against  the 
sudden  access  of  deliriiihi  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Jingo,  Madame  Novikoff  has  devoted  herself  of  late  yeara 
to  the  lighter  task  of  expUining  Russian  institutions, 
coml Witting  English  prejudices,  and  of  contributing  as 
best  she  could  to  the  rajjjyrocheinent  between  the  two 
nations,  which  is  the  be  all  and  end  all  of  her  policy. 
Her  most  serious  literary  work  was  the  somewhat 
cumbrous  **  Skobeleflf  and  the  Slavonic  Cause,"  pub- 
lished by  Longmans  some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago.  To  Madame  Novikoflf,  as  to  most  of  the 
Moscow  Slavophils,  SkobeletF  was  a  great  military  hero. 
He  was  also  a  personal  friend  and  political  admirer,  and 
Madame  Novikoflf  has  an  autograph  portrait  of  the 
Slavonic  Mars,  inscribed  to  Olga  Alexevna,  **  From  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  her  political  work."  The 
second  pait  of  the  l)ook  is  an  exposition  of  what 
Slavophils  mean  by  the  Slavonic  Cause.  It  is  useful  and 
]H>nderous,  but  far  out  of  the  range  of  the  appetite  of  the 
average  Briton. 

Maidame  Novikoflf  first  introduced  to  the  British 
public  Count  Tolstoi's  exquisite  little  parable,  "  What 
makes  people  to  live,"  the  translation  of  which 
from  her  pen  appeared  in  Fmser's  Magazim  long  be- 
fore Tolstoi  became  a  fashion.  Madame  Novikoff 
does  not  like  Count  Tolstoi ;  there  is  an  old  feud 
between  them,  owing  to  the  sneer  which  he  flung  out 
against  the  volunteers  for  Servia  at  the  end  of  '*Anna 
Karenina,"  sneers  with  which  M.  Katkoflf  refused  to  sully 
the  patriotic  columns  of  the  jounial  in  which  **Anna" 
first  saw  the  light.  Madame  Novikoflf  has  also  written 
for  the  Nineteenth  Centimj  &nd  the  Contemponmj  Heview^ 
explaining  and  defending  the  policy  of  Russia.  Among 
her  other  articles  are  **The  New  Departure  in  Russia," 

Temperance  Legislation  in  Russia,"  "The  Crisis  in 
Servia,"  **The  Tercentenary  of  Siberia,"  and  various 
letters  and  articles  in  defence  of  the  Russian  Government 
in  its  dealings  with  the  Jews. 

IlER  QUARREL  WITH  THE  JEWS. 

It  is  an  old  quarrel  that  between  Madame  Novikoflf  and 
the  Jews.  During  the  great  crisis,  when  she  stootl  almost 
alone,  labouring  to  maintain  peace  and  avert  the  horrible 
and  desolating  calamity  of  a  war  between  two  Empires 
that  encircle  the  world,  the  Jews  were  the  bitterest  and 
deadliest  enemies  of  peace.  From  the  Daily  Telegraph  to 
the  Jevnsh  World  the  Semitic  race  was  all  for  war.  The 
Jews  were  perfectly  ready  to  set  the  world  on  fire  in  order 
to  roast  their  Russian  bear.  When  the  Tzar  declared  war 
in  Moscow,  in  1877,  the  Jewisfi  WoM  shrieked  for  war 
against  Russia.  It  declared  that  Russia  was  the  arch-foe 
of  civilisation,  and  advocated  a  universal  league  against 
Russia.  It  proclaimed  **no  quarter  to  the  grand  modern 
representative  of  brute  force,  and  insisted  that  on  no 
pretext  should  he  be  permitted  to  cross  the  prescribed 
territorial  cordon."  **The  time  for  immediate  and 
vigorous  resistance  has  arrived,  and  we  trust  the  English 
Government  will  lead  the  way. "  It  is  true  that  in  the 
course  of  such  a  war  immeasurably  greater  horrors 
would  have  been  inflicted  upon  humanity  than  are  com- 
plained of  by  all  the  Jews  in  Christendom  ;  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  regard  the  Jewish  element  in  international 
policy  as  other  tlian  a  powerful  and  dangerous  enemy  to 
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peace.  If  Madame  NovikofF  is  now  publishing  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  subject  of  the  Philo-Jewish  Meeting  at  the 
Mansion  House,  we  owe  it  perhaps  a  little  to  the  fact 
that  when  peace  hung  in  the  balance  the  Jews  did  their 
best  and  worst  to  bring  about  war. 

Madame  Novikoff  is  zealous  for  the  Gteek  Orthodox 
religion,  but  no  one  could  ever  mistake  her  for  a  devotee. 
Still  her  **  religion  "  is  so  much  an  affair  of  ritual  on  one 
side  and  of  patriotism  on  the  other,  that  it  is  simply  im- 
possible to  make  her  see  the  ideal  side  of  any  more 
spiritual  faith.  Last  year  she  developed  an  active  zeal 
for  temperance  reform,  and  in  their  country  place,  in  the 
government  of  Tamboff,  she  has  been  conducting  quite 
a  temperance  mission  ;  her  son,  supporting  her,  induced 
all  the  peasants,  save  one,  to  vote  for  the  closing  of 
the  public-house,  the  one  solitary  dissentient  being  the 
publican,  whose  business  was  suppressed  with  char- 
acteristic ruthlessness  and  without  a  penny  compensa- 
tion by  the  local-voting  majority.  She  is  also  a, directress 
of  Russian  prisons,  and  if  she  could  only  be  sent  to 
Siberia  to  investigate  personally  the  questions  at  issue 
between  De  Windt  and  George  Kennan,  it  wf)uld  probably 
be  good  for  both  Siberia  and  Madame  Novikoti'. 


any  other  lady  diplomatist  of  our  day.  There  in  a 
better  defence  from  the  controversial  point  of  view 
of  Russian  policy  in  "Russia  and  England"  than  iii 
all  the  despatches  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office,  unques- 
tionably able  as  many  of  those  have  been.  Then,  again, 
if  sometimes  flippant,  and  even  imprudent,  she  is  always 
good-natured.  9^he  claw  may  be  there,  and  it  can 
scratch,  but  it  is  well  concealed  in  the  velvetty  cushion. 

Madame  Novikott'  sings  well,  and  has  a  wonderful* 
resonant  voice,  with  which  she  once  delighted  the 
poor  inmates  of  Bedlam  Asylum.  In  the  great  hall  it  was. 
heard  to  advantage.  It  is  a  voice  full  of  tire  and  fervour, 
for  it  is  only  at  her  music  that  Madame  Novikoff  reveaU 
the  depth  of  emotion  that  lies  hidden  beneath  that  gay 
abaiulon  of  maimer  which  is  such  a  chann  to  her  friends, 
Madame  Novikoff  is  a  good  friend,  and  not  a  bad  enemy. 
She  is  the  devoted  mother  of  an  only  son,  and  her  affec- 
tion for  her  only  surviving  brother  is  like  the  love  of 
David  and  Jonathan.  M.  de  Novikoff,  her  husl>and, 
wlio  died  last  year,  was  considerably  her  senior.  He  was 
a  distinguished  lieutenant-general,  of  serious  classical 
culture,  the  brother  of  the  M.  de  Novikoff  who  was  am- 
biissfwlor  at  Vioinia.    In  the  closing  years  of  life  he  held 


GENERAL  NOVIKOFF.  MADAME 

No  woman  in  all  Europe  could  be  selected  for  such  an 
investigation  who  has  a  kinder  heart  or  a  more  ready 
sympathy.  But  Mrs.  Browning's  lines  about  the  limita- 
tion of  the  female  imagination  apply  literally  to  Madame 
Novikoff.  For  a  single  red-haired  child  ill  of  a  fever 
there  is  nothing  that  she  would  not  do.  There  is  no 
sacrifice  of  time,  labour,  and  money  which  she  would 
not  make.  She  is  constantly  doing  the  maddest  acts  of 
private  charity.  In  all  her  controversies  about  Russian 
prisons  it  is  painfully  evident  that  she  has  never 
been  herself  a  prisoner.  Otherwise  she  would  not  so 
constantly  ignore  the  fact  that  **  overcrowding '*  means 
death  by  torture,  and  that  it  is  idle  to  boast  of  the 
abolition  of  the  knout  as  a  triumph  of  humanity  when 
the  substitution  of  imprisonment  for  the  lash  means 
exposure  to  the  horrors  of  overcrowding.  The  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta,  it  should  never  be  foi-gotten,  was  only 
a  case  of  overcrowding.  This  deficiency  of  the  realising 
imagination  is  a  defect  which  causes  more  suffering  in 
the  administration  of  an  empire  than  any  deliberate 
desire  to  be  cruel  or  offensive. 

Though  as  a  controversialist  Madame  Novikoff  is 
essentially  feminine,  she  has  nevertheless  made 
her  mark,   and  made  it   deeper  and    bruader  than 


KIREEFF.  MD7^       N.  KIREEFF. 

an  important  post  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg, 
directly  under  the  Ministry  of  M.  Delianoff. 

Madame  Novikoff  has  always  taken  the  keenest  in- 
terest in  everything  calculated  to  bring  Russia  and 
England  together,  whether  it  be  in  facilitating  the  re- 
ception of  Anglicans  into  the  Russian  fold,  or  of  opening 
up  Siberia  to  the  oversea  trade  projected  by  Captain 
Wiggins.  Whatever  she  undertakes  engrosses  her  com- 
pletely. She  can  never  think  of  two  things  at  the  same 
time,  and  as  she  is  preoccupied  at  this  moment  about  her 
Jewish  pamphlet,  she  does  not  care  about  anything  else 
in  the  world,  not  even  about  herself. 

Some  day — may  it  be  long  iience — when  Madame 
Novikoffs  correspondence  is  published,  it  will  be  seen 
how  wide  was  the  range  of  her  accniaintance,  how  devoted 
the  allegiance  of  her  friends.  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett 
once  said  that  she  had  strengthened  Russia  more  in  her 
dispute  with  England  than  if  she  had  equipped  an  army 
corps  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  It  is'satisfactory  to 
know  that  by  strengthening  Russia  she  at  the  same  time 
conferred  an  even  greater  benefit  upon  England  by 
helping  to  save  us  from  a  war  in  which  more  than 
one  hundreil  thousand  men  would  have  found  a  bloodv' 
grare.- 
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I.-MR. 

FHEN  a  man  makes  a  great 
fortune,  what  should  he  do 
with  it  ? 

Mr.  Horniman,  wliose  name  every 
one  knows  in  connection  with 
Horniman 's  teas,  has  made  a  sub- 
stiintial  contribution  to  tlie  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,  not  by 
writing  an  article  on  irresponsible 
wealth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century^ 
but  by  handing  over  to  the  public 
the  treasures  of  his  museum  at 
SuiTey  Mount,  Dulwich,  which  is 
.said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
in  the  world,  and  the  value  of  whicli 
amounts  to  over  £200,000. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  exist  as  to  the  virtue  of  sug- 
gested schemes  for  the  realisation  of 
the  millennium,  there  can  be  little 
•<iuestion  that  were  such  example 
universally  followed  by  our  rich 
men,  we  should  be  much  nearer  the 
desired  haven,  and  this  not  merely 
by  such  princely  gifts  of  art 
treasures,  but  by  some  other  of  the 
many  ways  which  minds  bene- 
volently disposed  can  discover  to 
help  forward  their  generation. 

I  propose  to  publish  from  time  to 
time  portraits  of  public-spirited 
-ilonors,  in  order  that  our  readei-s 
may  ultimately  possess  a  gallery  of 
'Their  Munificencies,  and  by  way  of 
beginning,  I  publish  this  month  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Horniman  and  a  view 
of  the  interior  of  his  musc.un. 


HORNIMAN,  OF  HORNIHAN'S  MUSEUM. 


Mr.  Horniman  has  been  a  grea.b 
traveller — we  give  a  sketch  of  him  iu 
that  ro/e— and  has  seen  many  men 
and  lands,  perpetuating  the  results 
of  his  journeys  by  many  interesting 
trophies.  A  wealthy  man,  lie  desires 
to  see  before  liis  death  the  bulk  c£ 
his  riches,  after  making  provision  fop 
his  family,  devoted  to  the  benefit  of 
the  public  froui  whom  he  has  derived 
his  wealth — an  example  many  a  City 
magnate  might  copy  with  advantage 
to  his  own  soul  and  that  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Mr.  Horniman  is,  however, 
not  (njy  a  successful  City  man,  but 
is  devoted  to  scientitic  pursuits; 
he  is  a  good  entomologist  (as  a  case 
of  choice  si)ecimens  at  our  side  testi- 
fies) and  a  zoologist — a  somewhat 
rare  combination  in  these  days  when 
so  many  of  our  merchant  princes 
are  absorbed  in  the  race  for  wealth. 

Mr.  Horniman  will  shortly  serve 
the  citizens  as  Sheriff  of  London, 
and  rumour  hath  it  that  ere  long  he 
will  take  his  seat  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament.  There  is  great 
need  in  this  country  of  more  public- 
si)irited  donors  of  the  type  of  Mr. 
Homunan,  and  I  am  not  without 
liope  that  befoiHj  this  century  closes 
men  will  be  as  ashamed  of  having  a 
father  who  left  a  colossal  fortune  to 
liis  children  and  nothing  to  the 
public  at  large,  as  they  would  be 
now  of  having  to  own  to  a  father  who 
was  hanged  at  Newgate. 


MB.  F.  J.  HOBNIMAy. 


^^^^ 


From  photographs  by  ihe\ 


THE  HORNIMAN  MUSEUM. 


[London  Stereoscopic  Company. 
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COUNT  MATTErS  REMEDIES  AND  THE  CURE  OF  CANCER. 


THE  PROPOSED  EXPERIMENTAL  HOSPITAL 


nHE  publication  of  the  article,  **  Can  Cancer  be 
Cured  ?  "  in  the  last  number  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  has  succeeded  in  commanding  the  at- 
tention not  only  of  the  public  but  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  there 
is  every  prospect  that  the  proposed  crucial  test  suggested 
by  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  and  Professor  Huxley  will  soon 
be  applied. 

A  SEASIDE  HOME 

With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  small  experi- 
niental  hospital  I  have  received  two  proposals.  The 
first  reached  me  from  a  widow  lady  at  Brighton,  who 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

My  husband  died  of  cancer,  after  an  appalling  illness, 
and  I  naturally  take  a  profound  interest  in  anything 
that  promises  a  cure,  or  even  an  alleviation,  of  this  most 
terrible  disease.  So  many  cases  have  become  known  to  me 
of  late  years.  I  have  been  corresponding  with  Count  Mattei, 
and  was  thinking  of  starting  a  kind  of  amateur  dispensary 
of  his  medicines  (gratis  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay) ;  bat  if  the  matter  is  goiog  to  be  taken  up  publicly,  I 
should  be  glad  to  do  whatever  lies  in  my  power  to  assist. 
Solitary  efforts  can  be  but  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean  compared 
to  the  combined  efforts  of  philanthropic  individuals.  In 
order  to  givo  the  Mattei  system  a  fair  trial,  the  surroundings 
ought  to  be  considered ;  and  if  a  home  or  private  hospital  is 
to  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  a  few  cancer  patients,  to 
try  the  efficacy  of  the  Mattei  treatment,  I  beg  to  suggest  that 
some  bright  and  bracing  health  resort  be  selected.  It  is  my 
opinion,  t)ased  on  some  years*  experience,  that,  in  addition  to 
si>ecial  treatment  and  diet,  cancer  patients  require  sunshine 
and  bracing  air,  cheerful  company,  and  lively  surroundings, 
even  out  of  doors,  in  orfler  to  keep  them  from  brooding  over 
their  awful  affliction. 

An  experimental  home  for  the  cancer  cure,  oncfe  started, 
would  soon  become  self-supporting,  for  cancer  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  poorer  classes.  Its  victims  abound 
amongst  the  well-to-do,  many  of  wliom  would  gladly  pay  for 
three  or  six  or  twelve  months'  treatment  in  a  cheerful  house 
away  from  their  own  familiar  cares  and  worries.  Only  let 
the  efficacy  of  the  Mattei  treatment  once  be  demonstrated, 
and  the  benefits  of  such  a  home  could  soon  be  extended  to 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay.  As  my  contribution  towards 
such  an  experiment,  I  would  offer  to  furnish  a  house  comfort- 
ably and  suitably,  and  give  my  services  as  superintendent, 
having  had  much  experience  in  the  care  of  the  sick.  I  must 
not  offer  more  at  present,  for  I  know  I  should  not  be  able  to 
carry  out  such  a  project  unaided ;  but  I  am  certain  there 
are  many  who  would  be  willing  to  help  if  they  only  saw  a 
practical  way  before  them. 

A  W^ARD  IX  ST.  saviour's. 

The  second  was  from  Mrs.  Palmer,  Hospitaller-Superior 
of  the  St.  Saviour's  Hospital,  Osnaburgh  Street,  Regent's 
Park,  N.VV.,  who  wrote  as  follows  on  22ud  January, 
1891  :— 

You  invite  communications  from  any  who  are  willing 
to  aid  in  the  scientific  experiment  you  desire  to  further 
respecting  the  efficacy  of  the  remedies.  T  am  ready  to  place 
at  your  disposal  a  ward  of  five  beds  free,  to  place  a  good 
nurse,  skilled  in  cancer-dressings,  at  your  lisposal,  and  to 
accept  any  arrangements  you  may  think  will  be  for  the 
furtherance  of  your  object  ;  the  medical  officer  for  the 
treatment  to  be  appointed  by  yourselves,  and  full  access 
given  to  any  members  of  the  faculty  who  may  desire  to 


watch  the  progress  of  the  treatment.  Yoa  will  see,  by  a 
small  pamphlet  I  send  with  this,  that  I  have  been  straggUog 
with  cancer  for  twenty  years.  I  have  no  other  motive  but 
the  cure  of  disease,  and  am  indifferent  to  the  methods  used, 
if  efficacious.  I  need  scarcely  say  I  am  skilled  in  cancer- 
nursing,  and  would  super\'ise  the  treatment  of  patients  sent 
in,  and  observe  most  strictly  the  regimen  prescribed.  Not- 
withstanding the  confident  assertions  of  Count  Mattei,  Lady 
Paget,  and  others,  I  am  not  sanguine  as  to  the  results.  I  am 
perfectly  unprejudiced  in  the  matter.  I  may  yet  find  I  am 
mistaken,  and  shall  be  truly  glad  if  it  proves  to  be  so. 

THE  mattei  hospital  OX  THE  RIVIERA. 

I  have  received  a  third  letter,  from  the  Riviera,  as 
follows : — 

Sir.  -Your  'eloquent  article  entitled  "  Can  Cancer  be 
cured  has  filled  tlie  heaitsof  Matteists  with  joy  and  bopp— 
joy  that  at  last  the  subject  should  have  been  brought  before 
the  public— hoi)e  that,  at  last,  scientific  research  will  be 
made  into  the  Jillegcd  cures,  by  these  wonderful  specifics,  not 
only  of  cancer,  but  of  other  diseases  hitherto  considered 
incurable. 

In  your  article  you  say  that  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  in 
answer  to  your  appeal,  proposes  that  a  test  hospital  be 
established  for  five  or  six  cancer  patients  ;  and  you  call  upon 
the  public,  in  the  name  of  suffering  humanity,  to  come  for- 
ward and  found  such  a  hospital. 

Feeling  sure  that  whatever  you  undertake  wiU  be  done  in 
earnest,  and  not  allowed  to  drop,  I  come  forward  in  the  name 
of  the  committee  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  Morel  Mac- 
kenzie the  little  Mattei  hospital,  founded  on  the  Riviera 
three  years  ago,  which  has  already  brought  much  reUef  to  the 
poor  around. 

Five  or  six  cases  of  cancer  might  there  be  tested.  Two 
competent  Italian  doctors  are  attached  to  the  hospit-d,  wlio 
might  watch  the  cases,  and  report  their  progress  to  the 
committee  established  by  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  for  scientific 
examination.  The  sister  of  Madame  Schmid  resides  in  the 
hospital  and  treats  the  patients.  She  studied  under  Count 
Mattei  himself ;  thus  piitients  would  have  the  best  Mattei 
treatment,  with  the  benefit  of  this  climate.  I  enclose 
prospectus. 

If  the  offer  be  accepted,  please  write  to  the  honorary 
secretary, 

CoNTESSA  Agnes  de  Galleani, 
Garian, 

Or  to  the  Treasurer,  Ventimiglia,  Italy. 

CoMRE.  T.  Hanbury, 
La  Mortola, 

Jan.  27,  1891.  Ventimiglia.  Italy. 

In  case  neither  of  these  offers  should  commend  them* 
selves  to  the  Committee,  I  have  received  various  offers  of 
money  to  defmy  the  expense  of  opening  a  special  hospital. 
Tlie  first  was  from  an  anonymous  donor,  wl*>,  calculating 
that  the  sum  of  £5,000  nught  be  required,  sent  me  a 
cheque  for  £250  as  his  contribution,  stating  that  while  he 
did  not  say  that  he  would  limit  his  subscription  to  that 
sum,  he  thought  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  rais- 
ing the  balance.  Another  gentleman  promised  £50,  and 
smaller  sums  were  offered.  But  these  are  chiefly  important 
as  indicating  the  anxiety  of  the  public  to  have  tlie  matter 
subjected  to  a  thorousfhly  satisfactory  test  once  for  all.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  offers  to  guarantee  the  expense  of 
working  the  hospital,  and  shall  acknowledge  them  in  the 
next  issue. 
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NOT  IMAGINATION. 

Cardinal  Lavigerie  wrifces  me  from  Biskra  on  the  20th 
January  that,  sc  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  the  Mattei  remedies,  their  eflect  is  chiefly  due  to 
their  influence  on  the  imagination.  This,  however,  is 
best  refuted  by  the  evidence  which  is  forthcoming  as  to  the 
extraordinary  effects  which  they  produce  on  animals. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  letter  sent  me  by 
Mr.  R.  Gibson,  of  Limerick,  who,  together  with  Lord 
Monteagle,  is  honorary  secretary  of  the  Irish  Industrial 
League  of  Limerick  : — 

Mattei's  Feb  does  cure  fever  right  away  in  twenty-four 
hours,  or  less,  as  I  have  seen  more  than  once  ;  and  twice  I 
have  cured  horses  of  my  own  that  were  heavy  in  fever  in  less 
than  four  hours,  at  the  cost  of  one-tenth  of  a  shilling's- 
worth  of  Feb ;  whereas,  if  I  had  not  used  that,  I  should  have 
had  a  three  weeks*  job  for  a  man  to  nurse  and  attend  the 
animal,  and  about  ten  chances  to  one  have  him  get  over  the 
fever  more  or  less  crippled  either  behind  or  before. 

Some  years  ago  I  bought  a  thoroughbred  mare  for  £10, 
she  looked  more  like  £200,  but  she  was  simply  "  rotten  with 
heart  disease  ;  '*  these  are  the  words  of  the  most  experienced 
and  I  believe  the  cleverest  veterinary  surgeon  in  Ireland ; 
he  also  pronounced  her  so  far  gone  that  it  would  be  waste  of 
money  to  do  anything  to  try  to  cure  her. 

I  gave  her  three  grans,  dissolved  in  water,  three  times  a 
day,  in  her  food,  for  thirty-three  days  ;  put  her  into  strong 
training ;  won  three  races  with  her,  out  of  four  I  entered  her 
for;  and  sold  her  for  £110 to  a  very  clever  dealer,  who  won 
two  races,  one  £60,  and  another  £100,  with  her  within  a 
fortnight  after  he  bought  her ;  that  all  occurred  within  six 
months  after  she  had  been  pronounced  hopelessly  rotten  ^ 
with  heart  disease. 

I  have  several  times  given  2  or  3  Febs  to  pet  dogs  that  are 
subject  to  nasty  sort  of  fits,  with  the  almost  immediate 
effect  of  curing  them.  Per  contra,  I  have  tried  them  on  three 
calves,  and  in  each  case  failed. 

A  lady  friend  of  mine  had  a  child  pronounced  certain  to 
die  in  a  very  short  time  from  suppressed  scarlatina.  The 
doctor,  a  very  clever  man,  said  he  had  done  everything  that 
was  possible  in  the  case ;  the  lady  tried  the  Mattei  remedies, 
at  what  was  the  eleventh  hour,  and  in  three  days  the  child 
was  up  and  well. 

But  I  could  go  on  filling  j)ages  of  such  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  observation  during  the  last  ten  years. 

LETTERS  FROM  MEDICAL  MEN. 

I  have  received  several  communications  from  medical 
men  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Heywood  Smith  writes,  in 
response  to  a  request  for  his  opinion,  as  follows  : — 

I  quite  endorse  what  you  say  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Booth- 
The  case  of  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  in  the  case  of 
fever  in  a  child  (page  45)  where  faith  could  have  no  place,  is 
valuable.  The  cases  mentioned  on  page  46  are  so  remark- 
able that  they  should  make  us  pause  oefore  we  say  there  is 
nothing  in  it."  To  your  case  of  eczema,  page  47, 1  can  add 
that  I  heard  of  a  similar  case  to-day  curwi  or  greatly  bene- 
fited by  Mattei's  cure. 

As  the  malady  is  so  great  and  the  issues  so  momentous,  I 
consider  that  a  full  investigation  should  be  made  into  the 
action  of  these  remedies  in  cancer.  And  to  this  end  some  . 
two  medical  men  of  undoubted  reputation  in  the  diagnosis  of 
the  disease  should  have  certain  cases  submitted  to  them ; 
that  they  should  express  their  opinions  in  writing,  both 
certifying  independently  in  each  case;  that  these  cases 
should  then  be  put  under  Mattei's  treatment,  and  when  the 
cure  is  complete  they  should  be  submitted  to  the  same 
authorities,  who  should  then  certify  whether  they  consider 
the  case  proved. 

Arthur  de  Noe  Walker,  M.D.,  writes  from  24,  Carlyle 
Square,  S.W. 

Mattei's  "  Anticancerosi  "1,5,  and  10  certainly  arrest  the 
Xnrogress  of  all  cancerous  tumours,  and  if  the  patient  recurs 
to  those  remedies,  in  the  initial  stage,  he  may  rest  assured 


that  he  shall  not  die  of  cancer.  I  say  that  they  will  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  because  they  by  no  means  change 
or  neutralise  the  patient's  diathesis.  They  only  arrest  pro- 
gress, and  in  no  case  can  the  patient  suspend  the  use  of  the 
remedy  even  for  a  few  weeks  without  perceiving  that  the 
tumour  has  increased. 

When  the  cancer  is  what  is  technically  termed  manifest," 
or  has  been  removed  by  an  operation,  the  cure  is  much  less 
certain,  but  pain  can  always  be  assuaged  and  life  much 
prolonged. 

Where  the  tumour  is  internal,  in  most  cases  the  mischief  is 
far  advanced  before  the  patient  is  aware,  or  is  made  aware, 
that  he  is  suffering  from  cancer.  In  these  cases  also  Mattei's 
preparations  can  only  assuage  pain  and  prolong  life.  But 
whenever  bis  Anticancerosi"  are  subjected  to  a  public  trial, 
I  shall  submit,  for  the  guidh^nce  of  the  experimenters,  a  few 
written  instructions,  indicating  the  best  method  of  prescrib- 
ing them,  the  result  of  twenty  years*  observation  in  Europe 
and  Asia. 

A  Halifax  "  M.D."  writes  me  as  follows  : — 
You  have  chosen  to  speak  of  the  whole  medical  profession 
in  so  contemptuous  a  tone  as  to  have  raised  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  your  readers  a  feeling  of  considerable  irritation. 
This,  perhaps,  is  an  afibir  of  small  moment.  What,  how- 
ever, is  of  moment,  and  what  concerns  the  whole  profession, 
is  that  you  should  have  extracted  from  the  acting  editor  of 
the  British  Medical  Journal  the  assertion  that  the  medical 
societies  would  refuse  to  examine  the  alleged  value  of  a 
remedy  so  long  as  its  composition  remained  a  secret.  There 
is  the  rub  ;  that  the  ecorn  which  you  throw  at  the  profession 
for  being  held  back  by  etiquette  from  seeking  truth 
in  any  quarter  should  be  so  far  justified  by  so  leading  an 
authority.  This  appears  to  me  so  obviously  wrong,  that 
I  ask  is  it  really  true  that  the  medical  profession  is 
willing  to  endorfee  this  acting  editor  in  his  momentous 
ruling  ?  Personally  I  maintain  my  right  to  order  for  my  patient 
whatever  I  think'  will  do  him  good,  and  to  investigate  the 
action  of  that  thing  or  drug  whether  I  know  its  composition 
or  not. 

If  the  attitude  of  the  medical  profession  be  what  I  think 
it  is,  i.e.  one  of  readiness  to  try  anything  which  can  show 
decent  credentials  of  having  done  good,  then  I  think  it  is  im- 
possible that  truth  should  remain  long  hidden  if  it  really  lie 
so  near  the  surface  as  you  suppose.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  acting  editor  of  the  BritUh  Medical  JanrTial  is  right,  and 
if  custom  is  to  limit  one's  power  of  doing  good,  then  I  admit 
the  justice  of  your  scorn,  and  must,  in  company  with  an 
abject  multitude  of  doctors,  meekly  take  my  fiageUation. 
Another  M.D.,  writing  on  the  same  subject,  says : — 

Are  you  unaware  that  our  profession  constantly  prescribes 
*'  secret  **  medicines  ?  Here  is  a  list  of  a  few  secret  remedies, 
the  precise  constituents  and  preparation  of  which  are  rigidly 
kept  secret  by  their  owners,  but  which  are  constantly  pre- 
scribed by  the  orthodox  faculty. 

Mackefson  and  Kobbio*'  Fill*.      SolpboUne  Lotion. 

Kirby's  Piila.  Hunter's  Cough  Mixture. 

Fellowes' Syrup  of  Hypopbos-      Clarke's  Blood  Mixture. 
pbaUs.  Clarke's  Ch>ut  and  Rheumatic  Cure. 

Powell's  Balsam  of  Aniseed.        Scbaifeldn's  PUls. 

Bno's  Fruit  Salt.  Levilie's  Drops. 

Elliman'i  Bmbrccation.  Rouch's  Bmbrocation. 

Pepper's  Netve  Tonic.  Huriay's  Gout  Specific. 

NOTICE. 

I  have  been  so  overwhelmed  with  applications  and 
inquiries  from  readers  who  want  to  try  the  medicines,  or 
to  place  themselves  under  Mattei's  treatment,  that  I 
must  give  notice,  once  for  all,  tliat  I  am  not  a  physician, 
and  that  the  Review  of  Reviews  office  is  not  a 
dispensary.  The  central  depot  estiiblished  by  Count 
Mattei  is  in  18,  Pall  Mall  East ;  the  only  qualified 
physicians  who,  so  far  as  I  know,  regularly  dispense  tho 
Mattei  remedies  are  the  Doctors  Kennedy,  father  and 
son,  22,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  and  3,  Sulblk 
Place ;  Dr.  Theobald,  5,  GrosycRor  Stroeti  W. ;  and 
Dr.  Roberts,  KeighleBfigl^^^bt^VjOOgle 


THE  SCHOLARSHIP  OF  CONTEMPORARY  HISTORY 


DHE  examination  for  the  Scholarship  of  Contem- 
porary History  was  held  on  Saturday  evening, 
January  17th,  at  various  centres  throughout  the 
country.  The  examination  was  open  to  all  ladies 
who  would  not  complete  their  thirtieth  year  before 
January  Ist,  1893.  The  subject  of  the  examination 
was  the  Character  Sketches  and  the  articles  on  the 
Progress  of  the  World  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Review  op  Reviews  from  July  to  December,  1890. 
The  scholarship  consisted  of  one  liundred  pounds  a  year 
for  three  years,  which  could  be  employed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  successful  competitor,  suliject  to  the  approval  of 
the  giver  of  the  scholarship,  so  long  as  it  was  employed 
in  education  either  at  a  University  at  home,  in  residence 
abroad,  or  in  some  other  mo<le  of  self-culture.  For 
those  who  failed  in  carrying  off  the  scholarship  there 
were  three  exhibitions  of  £10,  offered  as  follows  :— 

1.  For  the  best  examination  paper  gent  in  by  any  com- 
petitor, regardless  of  age.  2.  For  the  best  examination 
paper  sent  in  by  any  competitor  between  21  and  25.  3.  For 
the  best  examination  paper  sent  in  by  competitors  under  21. 

One  hundred  and  five  candidates  presented  themselves 
for  competition,  and  were  examined  in  the  following 
centres  : — 

London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  New- 
castle, Hull,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  BeUast,  Chelten- 
ham, Nottingham,  Cork,  Dundee.  Bristol,  Aberdeen,  Sheffield, 
Lincoln,  Derby,  Reading,  Cambridge,  Linlithgow,  Killarney, 
Cardiff. 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  and  frosty  night  when  the  forty 
ladies  who  were  examined  in  the  London  district  as- 
sembled at  Mowbniy  House,  which,  although  never  a 
gloomy  place,  displayed  on  that  occasion  unwonted  ani- 
mation. After  tea  had  been  served  the  papers  were  dis- 
tributed, and  the  candidates  set  themselves  to  work  upon 
the  questions,  which  were  as  follows  : — 

FABT  I.— CHASACTEB  SKETCHES.  Marks 

allowed. 

1.  Name  the  six  subjects  of  the  Character  Sketches 
in  which  yoa  are  examined,  with  the  months  in  which  . 
they  appeared,  and  specifying  the  occasion  which  led 
to  their  respective  selection  as  the  subject  of  the 
Character  Sketch   8 

2.  State  the  impression  left  on  your  mind  by  reading 
Character  Sketch  of  Mrs.  Fawcett's— as  to  her 
character,  and  (b)  as  to  women's  rights    12 

3.  State  the  three  occasons  on  which  Lord  Carnarvon 
resigned,  giving  dates  and  offices  resigned,  and  his 
reasons  for  resignation    12 

4.  State  in  brief  outline  the  leading  points  in  Lord 
Wolseley's  military  career   12 

5.  Describe  the  rise  and  fall  of  General  Boulanger...  16 

6.  Define  the  religious  views  of  Mr.  John  Morley    ...  16 

7.  Explain  briefly  what  Dr.  Koch's  recent  discoveiy 
amounts  to   8 


PAIIT  II. — PBOGBESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

8.  State  one  salient  feature  in  each  month's  "  Progress.''  8 

9.  Briefly  explain  the  leading  features  of  the  Agree- 
ments for  the  partitioning  of  Africa  concluded  with 
Germany,  France,  and  Portugal,  accompanying  your 
explanation  with  three  outline  mape    22 

10.  What  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  defeat 
of  the  Republicans  at  the  November  Elections  in 
America  t    12 

11.  Explain  the  science  of  by -election?,  and  indi- 
cate the  significance  of  the  result  at  Eccles    12 

12.  How  did  the  revolution  in  Argentina  establish 

the  supremacy  of  the  Rothschilds  in  the  City  ?        ..  8 

13.  State  your  impressions  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes. 
Why  is  his  personality  so  important?   S 

14.  In  what  way  was  the  lustre  of  the  Relief  of 
Emin  dimme<i  at  the  close  of  the  year  ?    8 

15.  What  is  the  Eight  Hours  Movement,  and  what 

is  its  bearing  upon  the  future  of  the  Liberal  party  ? ...  12 

16.  Explain  liow  the  recent  disruption  of  the  Irish 
party  has  affected  the  political  outlook.    16 

Tlie  candidates  were  not  required  to  answer  more 
than  ten  of  the  sixteen  questions. 

.  At  the  close  of  the  examination  the  jiapers  were  col- 
lected, sealed  in  envelopes,  and  are  now  reposing  in  the 
oflice  safe,  together  with  those  from  otlier  examiuing 
centres  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  final  adjudication  cannot  take  place  until  we  have 
received  the  papers  from  India,  South  Africa,  and 
Demerara,  in  each  of  which  place  candidates  have  pt*e- 
sonted  themselves  for  examination.  I  hope,  however,  to 
be  able  to  select  the  first  six  of  the  competit<:»r8  in  the 
United  Kingdi)m  by  the  time  that  this  is  published,  but 
the  final  award  will  have  to  remain  over  for  nearly  two 
months. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  it  has  l)een  suggested  to 
me  as  worth  while  to  offer  a  small  prize  for  the  best  ex- 
amination paper  filled  in  by  any  person  of  any  age  or  sex, 
written  at  leisure,  witli  full  opportunities  of  reference  to 
the  Review  and  to  files  of  newspapers.  I  have,  there- 
fore, great  pleasure  in  offering  three  prizes  of  £5,  £3, 
and  £2  for  the  three  best  pa[)ers  containing  replies  to  the 
above  questions.  All  answers  must  be  filled  in  on  fools- 
cap paper,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
competitor's  name  and  address  to  be  written  on  the  first 
page.  Ail  papers  to  reach  me  not  later  than  the  15th  of 
March. 

While  recognising  the  zeal  and  the  assiduity  of  the 
ladies  who  took  part  in  the  competition,  I  have  to  confess 
to  a  twinge  of  sorrowful  regret  at  the  disappointment 
which  must  be  in  store  for  all  but  the  one  successful 
competitor.  The  ninety  and  nine  who  must  necessarily 
fail  may  console  themselves  with  Lord  Houghton's  verse, 
which  stood  me  in  good  stead  many  years  ago  when  I 
competed  for  a  much  smaller  prize,  and  failed  igno- 
miniously ; — 

**  If  what  shone  afar  so  grand, 
Turn  to  nothing  in  your  hand. 
On  again  I  The  virtue  lies 
In  the  .struggle,  not  the  prize." 
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ASSOCIATION   OF  HELPERS, 


HARTLEPOOL  ELECTION. 

|HE  utility  of  this  Association  for  active  service  has  been  frequently  illustrated  in  the  past  year  in  many 
I  departments  of  social  and  political  activity.  This  year  has  dawned  auspiciously  with  an  illustration  of  the 
utihty^f^the  Helpers  in  the  service  which  has  been  rendered  by  our  Helper  at  the  by-election  of 
_i    As  soon  as  the  candidates  entered  the  field  our  Helper  waited  upon  them  botli,  and 


West  Hartlepool.  _     „_  ^^^^  «j^*x   wicm   uyjm  clukl 

submitted  to  them  the  following  series  of  questions,  which  may  be  regarded  a/ the  first  attempt  "to"draw 
future  electoral  action  of  fellow-workers  : — 


programme  for  the  future  ( 


From  a  photo  by'\  IT.  and  /.  Holroyd^  Harrogate.  From  a  photo  by}  -  [T.  Brayhrook,  Wut  Hartlepool . 

SIR  W.  GRAY  (UNIONIST).  ^  MR.  C.  PURNBSS,  M.P.  (LIBERAL). 

Penny  Posta^rO— WUl  you  be  prepared  to  support  the  Resolution  in  favour  of  Penny  Postage  between  all  English-speaking- 
countries  ? 

Sir  W.  Gray.— Yes.  Mr.  Furness.— Yes. 

The  Empire  and  the  Republic. — Will  you  support  every  practical  measure  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  tribunal 
of  arbitration  between  England  and  America  for  a  settlement  of  all  disputes,  such  as  those  of  the  Behring  Sea 
Fishery  questions,  etc.  ? 
Sir  W.  Gray.— Yes.  Mr.  Furness.— Yes. 

Our  Colonial  Empire.— Will  you  promote,  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  every  measure  that  wlU  tend  to  promote  the  consoli- 
dation ana  maintenance  of  our  Colonial  Empire  7 
Sir  W.  Gray.— Yes.  Mr.  Furness.— Yes. 

Women  Suffi^age. — Are  you  in  favour  of  Women  Suflhrage,  and  in  making  the  law  quite  colour-blind  as  to  sex,  so  that 
women  may  be  allowed  to  take  any  position  they  are  qualified  to  fill,  whether  in  Church  or  State  7 
Sir  W.  Gray. — I  would  make  the  rate-book  the  register  as        Mr.  Furness.— Yes. 
it  regards  voting :  the  second  part  of  the  question  requires 
consolidation. 

Ireland  and  the  Imperial  Parliament.— in  relation  to  Ireland,  would  you  oppose  every  scheme  of  Home  Hule  or 
Local  Government,  which  will  impair  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  by  removing  from  the 
House  of  Commons  any  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Irish  representatives  who  now  sit  at  Westminster  7 
Sir  W.  Gray— I  would  vote  against  any  scheme  which  will        Mr.  Furness  removed  the  words  "  any  part  or,"  and  to 
impair  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.         the  question  thus  altered  appended  an  affirmative  reply. 
The  Irish  Land  Question* — Will  you,  in  any  proposal  for  the  use  of  the  national  credit  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the 
present  tenants  in  Ireland  into  peasant  proprietors,  take  care  to  retain  in  the  hands  of  the  community,  as  a  whole^ 
the  ownership  of  the  land,  so  that  the  whole  population  may  benefit  by  the  exercise  of  the  credit  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  that  the  national  credit  should  not  be  used  merely  to  convert  a  few  hundred  thousand  tenants  into 
as  many  little  landlords  on  their  own  account  ? 
Sir  W.  Gray.— Want  time  for  further  consideration.  Mr.  Furness. — Yes. 

Poor  Law  Reform —Will  you  support  a  Royal  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  whole  question  of  Poor  Law  Relief,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining:  — 
(rt)  Whether  something  could  not  be  done  to  discriminate  between  the  worthy 
society  and  the  worthless  *•  ne'er-do-weels/' 
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(b)  Whether,  in  the  case  of  the  farmer,  pensions  would  not  be  substituted  for  compulsory  residence  in  workhouses, 

as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

(c)  Whether  some  system  of  Provident  Insurance  could  not  be  made  compulsory. 

(d)  Whether  something  like  General  Booth's  City  or  Farm  Colony,  or  the  German  Labour  Colony,  could  not  be 

substituted  for  the  casual  ward  7 
(<?)  Whether  some  scheme  of  systeniatised  emigration  could  not  be  carried  out  by  the  local  authorities  acting  in 

concert  with  the  Colonies  ? 
(/)  Whether  something  could  not  be  done  to  humanise  somewhat  more  the  conditions  of  workhouse  life  7 
Sir  W.  Gray. — Yes.  Mr.  Fumess. — Yes. 

Free  Education  and  Free  Dinners  for  Starving  Scholars.— Are  you  in  favour  of  free  education,  and  the  supply  of  a 

free  dinner  to  scholars  who  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  remain  in  school  all  day  without  any  food  7 
Sir  W.  Gray.— Would  favourably  consider  such  a  proposal,        Mr.  Fumess.— Yes. 
but  think  the  free  dinner  would  require  great  care  to  prevent 
imposition. 

Hifirher  Education. — Would  you  vote  in  favour  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  revenues  at  present  devoted  to 
higher  education  in  universities,  colleges,  etc.,  in  order  to  asceitain  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  enable  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  whole  population  to  share  in  endowments  which  are  at  present  xilmost  entirely  monopolised  by  tbe 
sons  of  the  wealthier  and  aristocratic  classes  ? 
Sir  W.  Gray. — Yes.  Mr.  Fumess.— Yes. 

Hours  of  Labour. — Would  yon  vote  for  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  question  of  tl  e 
statutory  limitation  of  the  houn!  of  labour  at  home  and  abroad  7 
Sir  W.  Gray — 1  would  Umit  the  hours  of  labour  in  cases       Mr.  Furness— Y'es. 

where  health  is  likely  to  be  injured  by  long  hours,  and  not 

otherwise. 

Six  Days*  Week.— Would  you  vote  in  favour  of  a  Six-day  Working  Week  Bill,  to  secure  to  all  workers,  especially  in  the 
service  of  the  State,  railways,  and  public  companies  holding  monopolies  or  concessions  from  the  State,  the  right  to 
one  day's  lest  in  seven  7 
Sir  W.  Gray — i  would  wherever  practicable.  Mr.  Furness. — Yes. 

The  Condition  of  the  People  Question.— Would  you  be  prepared  to  vote  in  favDur  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  to 
ascertain  what  is  being  done,  and  whether  nothing  more  can  be  done  in  order  to  promote  the  civilisation  of  the 
common  people  under  the  following  heads : — 
(a)  The  prevention  of  the  pollution  of  air  and  water  7 
Sir  W.  Gray.— Yes.  Mr.  Fumess.— Yes. 

(6)  In  the  preservation  of  open  spaces  7 
Sir  W.  Gray. — Yes.  Mr.  Fumess. — Yes. 

(c)  In  the  establishment  of  free  libraries,  museums,  gymnasiums,  swimming  and  private  baths,  and  washhouseSt 
and  municipal  club-houses  for  social  intercourse,  as  a  substitute  for  the  tap-room  or  bar-parlour  7 
Sir  W.  Gray.— To  a  limited  extent.  Mr.  Fumess.— Yes. 

(^3  In  the  cheapening  of  transit  by  tram  or  rail,  so  as  to  enable  the  crowded  populations  of  the  cities  to  be 
plated  out  in  the  country  7 
Sir  W.  Gray. — ^Would  favourably  consider  such  a  proposal.         Mr.  Fumess. — Yes. 

{e)  In  the  creation  of  local  or  parish  councils  empowered  to  look  after  the  general  interests  of  the  local  com- 
munity 7 

Sir  W.  Gray — Yes,  where  there  is  no  local  authority  other-        Mr.  Fumess— Yes. 
wise  provided  for.  • 

(/)  In  the  enforcing  of  laws  againt  insanitary  dwellings,  and  prevention  of  sweating,  etc.  7 
Sir  W.  Gray— Yes.  Mr.  Fumess— Yes. 

Mr.  Fumess  laid  great  stress  in  his  address  upon  the  question  of  Poor  Law  reform,  a  question  which,  if  candidates 
are  wise,  they  will  push  more  and  more  to  the  front.  Our  Helper  reported  almost  daily  the  coiuve  of  the  pi-oceed- 
ings  of  the  canvass,  and  her  reports  give  a  very  faithful  and  vivid  account  of  all  that  is  best  worth  knowing  in  what 
the  Daily  Nctvs  calls  the  most  important  by-election  which  has  taken  place  since  1886.  I  have  only  room  for  one 
extract  from  her  letter  written  inmiediately  after  the  election  : — 


n  is  no  use  to  attempt  to  dii^uise  the  fact  that  the 
Hartlepool  election  was  won  on  Home  Rule.  The  talk 
a>)uut  Mr.  Fumesn's  support  of  labour  unions,  etc., 
having  decided  the  contest  in  his  favour  is  pure  moon- 
shine. Mr.  Chris.  Fumess  is  courteous,  collected, 
good-humoured,  and  energetic.  Sir  William  Gray  is 
a  great  favourite  here—deservedly  so,  and  no  one 
acknowledges  that  more  heartily  than  Mr.  Furness — a 
favourite  with  rich  and  poor.  Mr.  Fumess  told  me 
after  the  poll  that  it  was  a  hard  fight,  and  he  had  not 
counted  upon  winning,  though,  as  he  had  told  Sir 
William,  he  expected  the  majority,  whichever  way  the 
-election  turned,  would  be  very  small. 

**  Do  you  think  the  election  was  won  on  Irish  or  general 
politics  ?"  I  asked.  **  Oh,  most  certaitdy  on  Irish,"  Mr. 
Fumess  replied.  **  How  do  you  think  the  repudiation  of 
Pamell  affected  this  election  ?"  I  inquired.  **If  I  had 
not  been  able  to  conscientiously  endorse  Mr.  Gladstone's 
repudiation  of  Pamell,"  he  answered,    I  should  not  have 


contested  the  borough  to  begin  with.  It  would  simply 
have  been  no  use  at  all.  We  won  on  Home  Rule.  There 
is  no  manner  of  doubt  about  that.  If  I  had  been  able  to 
condone  Mr.  Pamell's  offence,  and  had  shown  the 
slightest  desire  to  work  in  unison  with  him,  I  should 
have  been  done  for,  and  Sir  William  would  have  headed 
the  poll.  On  personal  grounds  he  could  count  on 
more  votes  than  I.  His  supporters  talked  chiefly  of 
the  disintegration  of  the  Empire,  and  mim  laughed 
at  their  fears  and  stood  firm  to  Gladstone's  Home  Rule. 
Little  else  was  touched  upon.  My  opponents  avoided  all 
allusion  to  my  advocacy  of  State  Pensions  and  Poor-law 
Reform. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  every  contest  in  every  constituency 
were  as  closely  observed  and  intelligently  reported  by  a 
local  Helper,  we  should  have  a  body  of  information  and 
a  living  medium  of  communication  between  the  Afisocia- 
tion  and  the  House  of  Commons  such  as  does  not  exist 
anywhere  at  the  present  moment. 
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POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 


Mr.  Swinburne,  in  the  Neiv  Iicvien\  contributes  versos 
on  **  The  Death  of  Ricliard  Burton,"  couched  in  terms  of 
]>anegyric,  which  is  led  up  and  closes  with  tlie  iuUowing 
three  stanzas  : — 

"While  ikigland  sees  not  her  old  praise  dim, 

While  still  her  stars  through  the  world's  night  swim, 

A  fame  outshining  her  RiUeigh's  fame, 
A  light  that  lightens  her  loud  sea^s  rim, 

.Shall  shine  and  sound  as  her  sons  proclaim 
The  pride  that  kindles  at  Burton's  name. 

And  joj  shall  exalt  their  pride  to  be 
Tlie  same  in  birth  if  in  soul  the  same. 

But  we  that  yearn  for  a  friend's  face— we 
Who  lack  the  light  that  on  6arth  was  he — 

Mourn,  though  the  light  be  a  quenchless  flame 
That  shines  as  dawn  on  a  tiaeless  sea, 

Munroe  Smith  writes  the  following  lines  on 
**  Insomnia  "  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  January  : — 

Quiet,  with  weary  limbs  relaxed,  I  lie, 

And  weary  eyelids  closed,  awaiting  sleep, 
Tliat  holds  aloof ;  for  thronging  fancies  keep 

I'nwearied  watch,  and  restless  pliantoms  fly 

About  the  empty  mind.   Within  the  eye. 

Instinct  with  memory,  dead  sunuuers  steep 
Forgotten  scenes  with  light :  dead  faces  leap 

To  light  again.  .  .  .  But  now,  with  querulous  cry, 
A  sparrow  breaks  the  silence ;  clattering  feet 
Of  early  toilers  echo  down  the  street ; 

The  frosty  light  grows  warmer  on  the  wall. 

And  dims  the  luminous  visions  of  the  night. 
Over  the  drowsy  watcher's  swimming  sight 

Relenting  slumber  draws  a  dreamless  paU. 


Mr.  Stoddard,  in  his  article,  **  A  Box  of  Autographs,' 
in  Scribner^s  Aff(f/ac//te  for  Februai  v,  prints  the  following 
Jiitherto  unpublished  poem  of  Additon  : — 

Chaste  Lucretia,  when  you  left  me, 

You  of  all  that's  dear  bereft  me. 

Though  I  showed  no  discontent ; 

Grief 's  the  longest  and  the  strongest 

When  too  great  to  find  a  vent. 

How  much  fiercer  is  the  anguish 

Wlien  we  most  in  secret  languish. 

Silent  waters  deci)est  found  ; 

Noisy  grieving  is  deceiving — 

Empty  vessels  make  most  sound. 

Had  I  words  that  could  reveal  it. 
Yet  most  wisely  I'd  conceal  it, 
Though  the  question  be  but  fair ; 
Grief  and  merits,  love  and  spirits, 
Ever  lose  by  taking  air. 
Guardian  angels  still  defend  you. 
And  surprising  joys  attend  you. 
Whilst  I,  like  the  winter  sun. 
Faintly  shining  and  declining, 
Tell  thee  charming  Spring  return. 

Mr.  William  Dean  Ho  wells,  in  Harper  for  February, 
publishes  the  following,  under  the  title  **Wliat  shall  it 
profit  r' 

If  I  lay  waste  and  wither  up  with  doubt 

The  blessed  fields  of  heaven  where  once  my  faith 

Possessed  itself  serenely  safe  from  death ; 

If  I  deny  the  things  past  finding  out ; 

Or  if  1  orphan  my  own  soul  of  One 

That  seemed  a  Father,  and  make  void  the  place 

Within  me  where  He  dwelt  in  power  and  grace. 

What  do  I  gain,  that  am  myself  undone  ? 


In  the  Leisure  Hour  there  is  a  poem  by  F.  R.  Vernon, 
entitled  **  Man*iage  or  Courtship,"  the  first  two  stanzas 
of  which  we  quote  : — 

Marriage  is  an  ordered  garden, 

Courtship,  a  sweet,  tangled  wood  ; 
Marriiige  is  the  sober  summer, 

Courtship,  spring,  in  wayward  mood  ; 
Marriage  is  a  deep,  still  river. 

Courtship,  a  bright,  laughing  stream  ; 
Marriage  is  a  dear  possession. 

Courtship,  a  perplexing  dream  : 
Which  of  these,  my  wife,  shall  be 

Crowned  as  bcst  by  thee  and  me  ? 

Marriage  is  the  blue  day's  beauty, 

Coiurtship,  the  capricious  morn  ; 
Marriage  is  the  sweet  Rose  gathered, 

Courtship,  bud  still  fenced  with  thorn 
Marriage  is  the  pearl  in  setting. 

Courtship  is  the  dangerous  dive  ; 
Marriage,  the  full  comb  of  honey, 

Courtship,  the  new-buzzing  hive : 
— Which  of  these,  dear  wife,  shall  be 
First  preferred  by  thee  and  me  ? 


Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly ^  includes 
in  a  collection  of  unpublished  letters  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb,  the  following  lines,  which  appear  to  have 
been  composed  for  the  album  of  a  young  lady  friend, 
Sophy  Holcroft,  afterwards  Mrs.  Jefferson  : — 

TO  TH£  BOOK. 

Little  casket,  storehouse  rare 
Of  rich  conceits  to  please  the  fair  I 
Happiest  he  of  mortal  men 
I  crown  him  Monarch  of  the  Pen- 
To  whom  Sophia  deigns  to  give 
The  flattering  Prerogative 
To  inscribe  his  name  in  chief 
On  thy  first  and  maiden  leaf. — 
When  thy  Pages  shall  be  full 
With  what  brighter  Wits  can  cull 
Of  the  tender,  or  Romantic- 
Creeping  prose,  or  verse  gigantic  — 
Which  thy  spaces  so  shall  cram. 
That  the  Bee-like  epigram. 
Which  a  twofold  tribute  brings. 
Hath  not  room  left  wherewithal 
To  infix  its  tiny  scrawl ; 
Haply  some  more  youthful  Swain 
Striving  to  descrilx?  his  pain, 
And  the  Damsel's  ear  to  seize 
With  more  expressive  Lays  than  these. 
When  he  finds  his  own  excluded, 
And  their  counterfeits  intruded, 
While,  loitering  in  the  Muses  bower, 
He  over-staid  the  Eleventh  Hour 
Till  the  Table's  filled— shall  fret, 
Die,  or  sicken,  with  regret. 
Or  into  a  shadow  pine. 
While  this  triumpliant  verse  of  mine. 
Like  to  some  poorer  stranger-guest 
Bidden  to  a  Good  Man's  feast 
Shall  sit — by  merit  less  than  fate — 
In  the  upper  seat  in  state. 
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LEADING   ARTICLES   IN  THE  REVIEWS. 


HOW  TO  FEDERATE  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  SUGGESTION. 

In  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  JRevieiv  for  January  there 
appears  an  important  article  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Hervey,  who, 
under  the  disguise  of  a  paper  called  The  Latest  Phases 
of  Imperial  Federation,"  boldly  ventures  to  grapple  with 
the  practical  difficulties  of  federation.  His  article,  after 
passing  in  review  the  various  phases  of  the  question  aa 
between  England  and  the  Colonies,  draws  a  bill  for  the 
federation  of  the  Empire.  The  attempt  is  so  novel,  and 
Mr.  Hervey's  proposals  are  so  precise,  that  they  deserve 
to  be  read  much  more  widely  than  by  the  comparatively 
few  readers  of  a  high-priced  quarterly  review.  I  there- 
fore venture,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  editor,  to 
give  the  salient  features  of  the  scheme.  Mr.  Hervey 
maintains  that  it  is  utter  nonsense  to  wait  until  the 
colonics?  make  the  tot  move. 


legislative  council  to  be  selected  by  the  Upper  House* 
of  each  State  Legislature  from  among  its  own  members, 
and  the  Lower  House  to  be  constituted  in  the  same  way 
from  the  Lower  House  of  each  State  Legislature,  the 
representatives  in  eacli  case  to  be  chosen  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  local  ministerial  party  and  the  local  opposition. 
No  bill  is  to  become  law  excepting  by  three-fifths 
majority,  and  the  administration  to  be  carried  on  by 
ministers  confined  to  imperial  affairs  which  shall  be 
deemed  of  confederate  interest.  What  these  are  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  list  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet : — 

Ministers  shall  be  appointed  to  the  following  Depart- 
ments. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


1.  Finance. 

2.  Protected  States. 

3.  Dominions. 

4.  Territories. 

5.  War. 


Admiralty. 
Emigration. 
Education  and  Science. 
Commerce  and  Post  Office* 
Foreign  ASaiis. 


THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLE. 

The  first  principle  on  which  the  Empire  should  be 
federated  is  that  of  assuring  to  all  sections  of 
the  British  Empire  at  least  as  great  individual  and 
greater  collective  advantages  than  they  at  present  enjoy. 
He  would  join  the  territories,  which  he  proposes  to  form 
into  a  political  and  commercial  union,  under  the  titles  of 
states,  protected  states,  dominions,  territories  and  strong- 
holds of  the  Britannic  Federation.  States  are  those  which 
enjoy  local  self-government,  have  a  population  of  at  least 
100, 000 souls,  and  have  an  export  trade  of  at  least  one  million 
per  annum.  Any  British  community  refusing  to  join  the 
federation  is  to  be  pronounced  recalcitrant,  and  if  from  any 
cause  the  independent  existence  of  such  recalcitrant  com- 
munity be,  by  direct  vote  of  the  said  parliament, 
decided  to  be  a  source  of  danger  to  confederate 
interests,  it  may,  by  a  further  vote,  be  adjudged  a 
renegade  state,  and  be  thereupon  treated  as  a 
dominion. 

Any  state  may,  at  its  discretion,  at  any  time,  cease  to 
fulfil  its  legislative  Imperial  functions,  sinking,  however, 
by  such  lacfies  to  the  status  of  a  renegade  state. 

THE  UNITS  OF  RE  PRESENTATION. 

If  federation  were  applied  on  this  basis  there  would 
be  seventeen  states,  ten  protected  states,  seven  or  eight 
dominions,  seven  territories,  and  about  twenty  strong- 
holds. He  would  constitute  the  Confederate  Parliament 
on  what  he  calls  the  trade  unit  of  representation 

Upon  this  basis,  which  is  as  simple  as  it  is  fair,  the  num- 
bers returnable  by  states  would  be  as  follows,  the  Imperial 
trade-average  being  ^£21 :— United  Kingdom,  331 ;  other 
.states,  83,  viz.  Ontario,  9;  Quebec,  7;  Nova  Scotia,  2; 
New  Brunswick,  2 ;  Manitoba,  1 ;  Prince  Edward's  Island,  1 ; 
Newfoundland,  1 ;  Guiana,  1 ;  Cape  Colony,  4 ;  Mauritius,  1 ; 
Victoria,  17  ;  New  South  Wales,  19;  Queensland,  5;  South 
Australia,  5 ;  Tasmania,  1 ;  New  Zealand,  7. 

THE  IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 

Mr.  Hervey  would  divide  this  parliament  into  a 
supreme  legislative  council  with  137  members,  and  a 
supreme  legislative  assembly  with  227  members.  The 


REPRESENTATION  AND  TAXATION. 

Upon  the  difficult  question  of  revenue  Mr.  Hervey  lays, 
down  the  doctrine  that  each  state  must  contribute  an 
amount  propoi-tionate  to  its  representative  strength  in  the 
Confederate  Parliament,  while  the  unrepresented  depend- 
encies should  be  taxed  according  to  their  ability  to  pay 
as  evidenced  by  their  revenues. 

Suppose  the  general  revenue  to  be  £45,000,000.  Of  this 
amount  the  states  would  contribute  thirty  millions  and  the 
dependencies  fifteen.  To  ascertain  the  share  payable  by 
each  state  we  need  only  place  the  state- representative  num- 
ber over  414  and  observe  how  many  pounds  sterling  this 
fraction  of  £30,000,000  amounts  to.  Thus,  while  the  share 
of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  ot  £30,000,000,  or 
£23,986,232,  Tasmania's  would  be  but  yl^.  or  £72,463. 
Similarly,  whilst  among  the  dependencies  wealthy  India 
would  certainly  not  get  off  under  seven  figures,  Ascension 
would  escape  with  a  mere  trifle.  The  various  amounts  due 
having  been  calculated,  it  will  lie  within  the  province  of  the 
minister  for  finance  to  distribute  the  totals  for  payment  by 
the  diffesent  executives. 

THE  FIRST  MOVE  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  IT. 

This,  Mr.  Hervey  thuiks,  is  a  plan  neither  unfair  in  its 
conception  nor  inordinately  difficult  in  putting  into 
execution.  What  should  be  the  first  move  ?  Mr.  Hervey 
has  thought  of  this  also,  and  this  is  his  suggestion  : — 

Two  ways  at  once  suggest  themselves.  A  short  Federation 
Enabling  Act  could  decide  upon  the  exact  basis  of  state- 
representation,  and  this  could  be  passed  simultaneously  in  all 
prospective  states  of  the  confederation,  to  be  at  once  fol- 
lowed by  a  Convocation  Act  summoning  the  Colonial  Members 
to  Westminster,  or  wherever  else  the  Houses  of  the  New 
Parliament  might  be  situated.  Or,  the  machinery  might 
more  simply  be  put  into  motion  by  Royal  Warrant.  The 
writer  can  find  no  evidence  that  the  Royal  Prerogative  to 
summon  representatives  is  confined  to  any  one  region.  And, 
even  if  it  be  a  stretch  of  the  Prerogative,  the  exigencies  of 
the  political  situation  would  amply  justify  it.  The  chief 
thing  is,  to  get  the  representatives  together.  Once  that  is 
effected,  Imperial  Federation  will  have  passed  from  the  foggy 
regions  of  speculative  theory  into  the  bright  sunshine  of 
accomplished  fact. 
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!       IS  AUSTRAUA  TO  BE  AMERICANISED? 

YES.     BY  MR.  HENRY  GEORGE. 

Mr.  Henry  George  begins  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
0)stnopi>lUan  for  January  upon  his  impressions  of 
Australia,  which  are  very  interesting,  as  the  following 
extracts  are  sufficient  to  indicate : — 

ENGLISH  AS  YET — 

The  Australian  people  are,  as  might  be  expected,  more 
English  in  their  habits  and  customs  than  the  Americans,  as 
is  shown  by  many  little  indications.  They  have  no  Sunday 
papers,  and  do  not  want  to  have  any.  They  are  hardly 
Sabbatarians,  yet  they  are  tender  of  running  Sunday  trains ; 
and  between  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  there  is  only  railway 
communication  five  days  in  the  week,  since  even  starting  on 
Saturday  would  involve  Sunday  running  in  one  colony  or  the 
other.  Their  bars  are  all  tended  by  women,  and  their  hotels 
kept  in  the  older  English  style,  and  (notably  in  the  smaller 
towns)  are  wonderfully  good.  They  know  nothing  of  the 
domestic  uses  of  ice,'  and  have  the  English  idea  that  it  is 
unwholesome ;  have  but  a  faint  knowledge  of  ice  cream,  and 
none  of  soda-water  fountains,  and  drink  tea  to  the  exclusion 
of  coffee.  They  speak  of  luggage  rather  than  of  baggage ; 
what  we  call  a  drug  store  they  call  a  chemist's  shop ;  and 
what  we  know  as  candies  they  call  sweets  or  lollies.  They 
estimate  their  weight  by  stones,  and  in  this  connection  do 
not  understand  pounds.  They  drink  the  strong  British  beer 
or  the  still  stronger  colonial,  even  in  the  tropics,  and  lager 
beer  is  only  just  being  introduced  as  one  of  the  results  of  the 
Melbourne  Exhibition  some  years  ago — coming  from  St. 
Louis  or  San  Francisco,  and  in  bottles.  As  in  England,  the 
pipe  is  smoked  rather  than  the  cigar.  The  furniture  of  their 
houses  and  the  arrangement  of  it  is  English,  and  a  bedroom 
window  must  always  be  blocked  up  by  a  dressing  table. 
Their  diet  has  the  English  monotony.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
the  Australians  talk  through  their  npses, 

— BUT  BECOMING  AMERICAN. 

But  such  things  are  of  the  surface.  And  in  spite  of  the 
retention  of  English  ways  and  habits  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Australian  type  that  is  developing  is  nearer  to  the  American 
than  the  British.  The  new  country,  the  fresher,  freer  life, 
the  better  diffusion  of  wealth,  are  telling  in  the  same  way  on 
the  offshoot  that  has  taken  root  in  Australia  as  on  the 
•offshot  that  took  root  here.  There  is,  I  think,  in  the  people, 
^d  especially  in  the  native  bom,  evidences  of  the  same  in- 
ventiveness, the  same  self-reliance  and  push,  the  same 
independence,  the  same  quickness  of  thought  and  move- 
ment, the  same  self-satisfaction  and  spread-eagleativeness  as 
^e  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  our  own.  They  are  even 
more  prone  than  the  Americans  to  the  invention  and 
naturalisation  of  new  vyords  and  phrases.  The  quidcness  of 
the  people,  the  newness  of  the  country,  and  the  mobility  of 
the  governments  make  political  changes  and  legislative 
experiments  comparatively  easy. 

DISUNITED  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Australian  states  are  only  nominally  colonies.  Tiiey 
are  in  reality,  in  all  things  of  practical  importance,  except 
perhaps  the  matter  of  legal  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council, 
which  could  easily  be  got  rid  of,  self-governing  republics,  for 
the  system  of  responsible  ministries  leaves  to  the  governors  ap- 
pointed to  each  colony  little  but  social  and  advisory  functions. 
The  colonies  are,  moreover,  absolutely  independent  of  each 
other.  The  American  realises  what  the  greatest  blessing  of 
our  Union  really  is  when,  on  passing  from  one  Australian 
colony  to  another,  he  finds  that  his  luggage  is  liable  to  exami- 
nation. In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  difference  in  railway 
gauges.  The  New  South  Wales  roads  have  the  standard 
gauge  of  England  and  America,  4  feet  8^  inches.  The 
Queensland  system,  with  which  they  connect  on  the  north, 
has  the  narrow  gauge  of  3  feet  6  inches.  The  Victorian 
system,  with  which  they  connect  on  the  south,  has  the  Irish 
gauge  of  5  feet  3  inches.  From  Adelaide  the  South  Aus- 
tralian system  makes  connection  with  the  Victorian  system 


with  a  5  foot  3  inch  gauge,  but  a  little  distance  to  the  north 
of  Adelaide  South  Australia  breaks  her  own  gauge  and  re- 
sorts to  the  3  foot  G  inch,  so  that  her  roads  cannot  connect 
with  the  New  South  Wales  system,  which  ere  long  will  be 
pushed  west  to  the  South  Australian  line.  And  in  the 
colonies  there  are  many  little  indications  of  that  spirit  which, 
if  suffered  to  grow  and  intensify,  may  give  justification  to 
the  adage  that  peoples  separated  by  creeks  may  more  bit- 
terly hate  each  other  than  those  separated  by  oceans. 

AWAITING  ANNEXATION. 

With  the  political  connection  with  Great  Britain,  which 
under  present  conditions  combines  security  with  freedom, 
there  is  no  restiveness.  Neither  do  I  think  there  is  any 
loyalty  more  than  skin-deep.  Imperial  federation,  such  as  is 
talked  about  in  Great  Britain,  has  no  hold  in  the  colonies;. 
In  fact,  the  tariff  legislation,  in  which  Great  Britain  is 
treated  as  any  other  foreign  country,  is  a  more  substantial 
declaration  of  independence  than  any  mere  formal  separa- 
tion could  be. 

In  truth,  though  I  doubt  if  ii  is  fully  undei*stood  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Australian  feelijg  toward  the  mother  country  is 
no  more  filial  and  involves  no  more  loyalty  than  does  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  our  newer  states  toward  the  older 
states. 

As  for  the  feeling  toward  the  United  States  it  is  fully  as 
good  and  as  warm  as  we  deserve.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Australians  would  be  quick  to  respond  to  any  proposi- 
tion from  us  for  reciprocity.  We  could  virtually  annex 
Australia  as  we  could  virtually  annex  Canada  and  Great 
Britain,  by  the  simple  process  of  abolishing  our  tariff  and 
raising  our  revenues  by  means  not  in  themselves  corruptive 
and  impoverishing. 

PRIVATE  MORALS  AND  PUBLIC  LIFE, 

feY  *'M."  (the  duke  of  i.IARLBOROUGH  I-^) 

If  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  did  not  write  the  article 

On  Public  Life  and  Private  Morals,"  which  is  signed  with 
the  letter  **  M.,"  in  the  Fortnightb/  Rerieio  for  February, 
we  do  his  Grace  an  injustice.  On  grounds  of  internal 
evidence,  his  identity  seems  clear  enough.  The  article  is 
worthy  of  him.  The  only  thing  that  is  unworthy  is  the 
anonymity  behind  which  most  people  will  conclude  that  ;*ie 
Duke  of  Divorce  would  have  done  well  not  to  hide.  '  M.," 
whether  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  or  not,  wields  an  able 
pen,  and  expresseshimself  withan  uncompromisini^  fearless- 
ness, which  seems  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  refusal 
to  sign  his  name  in  full.  The  thesis  which  he  lays 
down  may  be  defined  as  this,  that  the  adulterer  is  indis- 
pensable. The  world  cannot  get  on  without  him,  and  the 
outcry  which  has  driven  Mr.  I^ameJi  from  the  leadership 
is  one  of  the  most  demorahsing  outbursts  which  has  ever 
been  in  this  country.  "  At  all  events,"  says  "  M.,"  "  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  if  the  world  had  been  bound  to  forego 
the  services  of  every  pubUc  man  who  was  an  adulterer,  the 
world  would  probably  still  be  in  a  state  of  barbarism." 

The  same  thesis  may  be  maintained  with  even  greater 
truth  concerning  murderers,  but  even  "  M."  would  shrink 
from  asserting  that  because  great  rulers  have  sanctioned 
murder  in  the  past,  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  our  business 
to  cast  the  first  stone  should  an  assassin,  whose  hands 
stiU  drip  with  his  victim's  blood,  attempt  to  grasp  the 
reins  of  power. 

As  for  the  accusation  that  Mr.  Pamell  deliberately  lied 
to  a  friend  and  an  ally,  and  implored  him  to  go  and  deceive 
his  pohtical  associates  on  the  very  eve  of  a  trial,  on  the 
issues  of  which  hung  the  immediate  future  of  the  Liberal 
party,  "  M."  dismisses  airily,  by  saying  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  love  affair  Mr.  Pamell  has  not  so  recklessly 
deceived  so  many  people  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  continually 
done  in  the  course  of  a  single  speech. 
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Some  forms  of  private  misconduct,  it  is  admitted, 
show  that  the  person  guilty  of  them  is  utterly  untrust- 
worthy in  everything.  .It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
such  a  form  of  private  misconduct  is  not  a:a  acceptance 
of  a  friend's  hospitality  in  order  to  debauch  your  friend's 
wife.    It  is,  according  to  this  moralist,  cheating  at  cards  ! 

He  goes  further,  and  even  ventures  to  assert  that  the 
indignation  that  is  expressed  against  those  who  break  up 
their  neighbours'  homes,  is  reafly  due  to  envious  jealousy 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  adulterer.  The  following  passage 
is  about  as  absurd  and  amusing  a  misrepresentation  of 
the  truth  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the 
periodicals  of  the  month : — 

If  the  "  Inferno  "  had  been  written,  not  by  Dante  but  Mr. 
Stead,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  precisely  what  sort  of  hell 
we  should  have  had ;  but  we  may  be  perfectly  certain  of  one 
thing,  that  Judas  Iscariot  would  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  devil,  and  Francesco  di  Rimini  put  there  in  his 
place ;  and  if  Mr.  Stead  had  had  a  personally-conducted 
party  of  his  righteous  admirers  with  him,  we  may  be 
perfectly  certain  that  they  would  have  grinned  with  satisfac- 
tion at  the  spectacle.  Now  the  temper  of  mind  that  could 
be  satisfied  in  this  way  is  not  produced  simply  by  the  revolt 
of  purity  against  impure  pleasure,  but  by  the  revolt  of 
Puritanism  against  all  pleasure  as  well;  and  also  by  the 
revolt  of  Radicalism  against  a  pleasure  tliat  is  supposed  to  be 
aristocratic.  Lord  Macaulay  said  that  the  Puritans  disliked 
bear- baiting,  not  because  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear  but  because 
it  gave  pleasure  to  the  men.  Much  of  the  indignation  now 
expressed  against  adultery  is  due  to  the  same  reason.  It  is 
excited  not  by  the  wrongs  of  the  husband,  but  by  tbt 
happiness  of  the  lover. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  seek  to  attack  thb 
position  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  understand  what  that 
position  is.  After  this,  anything  else  would  bo  an  anti- 
climax. It  may  be  noted,  however,  in  passing,  that  even  "M." 
admits  that  in  the  case  of  fraud,  justice  demands  that  a 
public  man  must  retire  from  public  Ufe.  A  man  who  can- 
not be  honest  with  the  money  of  his  neighbour  is  not  Ukely 
to  be  honest  with  the  money  of  the  nation,  and,  indeed, 
the  instinct  of  self-defence  will  warn  everybody  against 
having  any  dealings  with  him.  But  surely  the  element 
of  fraud  can  come  into  other  relations  besides  those 
of  £'  8.  d.,  and  the  instinct  of  self-defence  may  weH 
warn  us  against  having  any  dealings  with  men  who  have 
been  conspicuously  proved  to  be  guilty  of  cold-blooded 
treachery  in  private  life. 


THE  SHIRT  OF  NESSUS. 

BY  THE  HON.  REOINAXD  BRETT. 

In  the  Xineteenth  Century  Mr.  Brett  discourses,  with 
somewhat  more  of  Uterary  skill  than  he  usually  cares  to 
display,  upon  some  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  fall  of 
Mr.  PameU.  Ue  called  his  article  "The  Shirt  of  Nessus," 
for,  as  he  says,  every  schoolboy  remembers  the  justifiable 
circumstances  under  wliich  Hercules  shot  the  centaur, 
and  yet  it  was  the  shirt  of  Nessus  which  accomplished  his 
death  ;  the  moral  being  that  those  who  have  shot  and 
brought  down  Mr.  Pamell  may  share  the  fate  of  the 
fabl^  hero  of  Hellas.  There  is  a  good  deal  that  will  give 
much  matter  for  thought  to  many,  and  the  article  is  one 
which  may  well  be  read  and  pondered  over  by  all  those 
who  have  taken  part  on  either  side  in  the  deposition  of 
Mr.  PameU.  Mr.  Brett  speaks  out  very  plainly,  as  the 
following  passage  will  show  : — 

It  is  stepping  beyond  the  region  of  likelihood  to  suppose 
that  the  monarchy  could  again  stand  the  strain  of  fortunes 
lavished  in  play,  of  bankruptcy  certificated  by  Parliament, 
of  mistresses  flaunting  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  of  usury 
and  buffoonery  standing  where  men  have  been  accustomed 
to  look  for  culture  and  decoium.   Another  Charles  the  First 


would  in  these  times  stand  a  better  chance  of  keeping  his*, 
head  on  his  shoulders  than  another  George  the  Fourth  would 
have  of  keeping  his  head  within  his  crown.  If  kings  must 
be  careful,  politicians  will  have  to  be  no  less  prudent. 

He  holds  that  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  principle- 
that  unchastity  is  a  barrier  to  the  exercise  of  power  now 
obtains  in  English  politics.  Politicans  who  igaore  the 
signs  of  the  times  and  indulge  their  own  personal  private 
gratification  run  a  risk,  like  the  selfish  oligarchy  of  the 
ancient  regime,  of  wrecking  a  cabinet  or  possibly  a  con> 
stitution. 

Quite  recently,  to  an  Irir.h  audience,  it  was  asserted  by  their 
late  leader  that  he  owed  his  present  position  to  a  notorioujt 
evening  journalist  and  >lr.  Michael  Davitt.  What  he  meant 
was  that  he  had  been  overthrown  by  the  spirit  of  fanaticism, 
which  the  former  seems  to  have  power  to  rouse.  A  terrible 
and  furious  passion  for  chastity,  overwhelming  all  considera- 
tions of  justice  and  expediency,  which  can  thus  be  wielded  by 
the  pen  of  one  man  and  flung  against  an  individual  to-day 
or  a  class  to-morrow,  might,  if  society  survived,  leave 
a  fearful  wreckage  behind.  The  **  Nonconformist  Con- 
science "  may  be  ridiculed,  but  it  is  not  narrower  than  was  th& 
conscience  of  Robespierre.    It  is,  perhaps,  not  perfectly  sane. 

But  is  not  Mr.  Brett  hazarding  a  somewhat  obvious 
fallacy  when  he  says  that  to  differentiate  between 
degrees  of  moral  turpitude  may  be  possible  for  a  con- 
iesbor,  but  for  the  puDlic  it  would  be  an  idle  attempts 
butely  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  ordinary  man  in  the  street  is  so  ready  to- 
do  as  to  difi'erentiate  between  the  degrees  of  moral 
turpitude.  It  is  the  daily  business  of  every  one^ 
of  us  in  almost  eveiy  department  of  life,  for  this- 
differentiation  is  simply  the  formation  of  a  rational 
judgment  as  to  what  extent  of  wrong-doing  disqualifies 
us  from  putting  our  trust  in  our  neighbour.  As  there 
are  co-respondents  and  co-respondents,  so  there  are  thieves' 
and  thieves.  The  electors  are  continually  returning  men 
whom  severer  moralists  would  regard  as  thieves  m  the 
worst  sense — swindling  promoters,  fraudulent  directors, 
and  others  of  tV.at  class ;  while  they  would  stemlv  refuse 
to  elect  a  man  who,  under  the  pressure  of  severe 
poverty,  had  once  stolen  a  silver  spoon.  In  this  case, 
no  doubt,  the  elector  decides  wrongly,  but  still  that 
in  no  way  embarrasses  him  in  assaying  the  work  of  differen- 
tiation between  de^es  of  moral  turpitude.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  be  more  diffident  in  making 
the  attempt  when  the  breach  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment is  concerned.  Mr.  Brett  says,  If  the  rule  is  to  be^ 
enforced  at  all  its  apphcation  must  be  universal."  Siu^ely 
this  is  begging  the  question.  After  all,  what  is  the  rule 
Surely  not  that  any  act  of  immorality  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  political  ostracism.  No  one  has  ever  affirmed 
that,  either  in  the  pidpit  or  in  the  press.  All  that  we^ 
have  ventured  to  ask  is  that  when  immorality 
results  in  such  aggravated  acts  of  infamy,  cuch  de- 
Uberate,  cold-bloodecY  perfidy  as  frequently  seem  to  be^ 
developed  as  a  consequence  from  this  particular  offence^ 
and  which  are  of  a  nature  that  render  it  impossible 
for  their  perpetrators  ever  to  be  trusted  again,  a  man 
should  not  be  absolved  from  all  pains  and  penalties 
merely  because  he  has  consecrated  his  lies  and  his 
treachery  by  an  act  of  adxdtery.  It  would  just  be  as 
fair  te  Mr.  Brett  to  say  that  he  considers  that  adultery, 
like  charity,  should  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  as  to  assert 
that  we  maintain  that  every  offender  against  the  seventh 
commandment  should  be  ostracised  because  such  im- 
penitent offenders  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Pamell 
nave  been  cast  out  of  public  life.  As  Mr.  Brett  himself 
says  in  another  paragraph,  difierence  of  degree  is  the 
essence  of  the  matter." 
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THE  MORGUE. 

irS  SECRETS  AND  ITS  STATISTICS. 

In  his  article  upon  "  The  Moreue,"  in  the  Hevue  des 
Jkiu'  Monde*  for  January  15th,  M.  Ernest  Cherbuliez  treats 
%  very  painful  subject  with  the  simphcity  and  gravity  which 
<»nstitute  the  best  form  of  respect.  He  ^yes  a  complete 
■description  of  the  establishment,  the  buildmg,  the  methods 
<)f  procedure,  the  duties  of  the  officials,  and  puts  the  whole 
in  the  just  light  of  public  utility.  His  intimate  knowledge 
of  his  subject  fits  hun,  undoubtedly,  for  the  duty,  but  the 
most  unsentimental  good  sense  cannot  deprive  the  per- 
formance of  a  ghastly  repulsiveness  inherent  alike  to  the 
physical  and  meral  details  which  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

Suicide  is  the  cause  of  about  one-third  of  the  deaths 
which  are  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  establishment, 
•and  the  examination  which  M.  Cherbuliez  has  made  of 
these  records,  through  a  period  of  ten  years,  show  that 
certain  prevailing  laws  may  be  traced  through  the  facts 
of  which  thej^  take  cognisance.  For  ten  years  the  average 
of  cases  received  at  tne  Morgue  has  scarcely  varied  from 
dOO  a  year.  There  are  always  a  great  many  more  men 
-than  women,  and  the  cause  of  death  is  more  frequently 
-drowning  than  anjrthing  else.  Out  of  660  cases  of  adults 
<ieath  was  caused  in  240  instances  by  drowning,  72  are 
'Cases  of  sudden  death,  62  natural  death,  o7  were 
•crushed  in  accidents,  28  are  cases  of  homicide, 
28  of  hanging  and  strangulation,  and  28  falls  from 
a  high  pla^.  Amongst  the  other  isolated  cases 
ihere  is  one  of  hydrophobia.  The  curious  fact 
is  that  these  proportions  are  more  or  less  re^Uarly 
maintained.  With  regard  to  suicide,  it  is  found  that 
while  more  men  kill  themselves  than  women,  men  do  it  at 
a  more  advanced  age  than  women,  and  generally  in  a 
•different  way.  "The  law,  brutally  stated,  is  that  the 
woman  drowns  herself  and  the  man  hangs  himself.''  In 
1888,  which  is  the  year  that  M.  Cherbuliez  selects  for 
definite  figures^  out  of  51  cases  of  women's  suicide 
there  were  48  drowned  and  not  one  case  of  hanging. 
In  previous  years,  while  the  number  of  cases  of  drowning 
vary  from  '38  to  51,  there  was  only  one  case  of  hanging 
in  each  year.  With  men,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  of 
hanging  vary  from  33  to  87  every  year.  There  are,  how- 
•ever,  auto  a  large  number  of  cases  of  drowning  among 
men.  The  average  age  at  which  men  commit  suicide  is 
ahown  to  be  between  40  and  50;  for  women,  between 
15  and  30.  W^e  have  to  accept  M.  Cherbuliez's  statement 
as  to  the  great  care  and  thoroughness  with  which  the 
books  of  the  Morgue  are  kept,  but  it  seems  a  Httle  difficult 
to  believe  in  the  accuracy  of  the  "  cause  of  suicide,"  which 
is  registered  in  every  case.  Taken  however  as  given,  after 
no  doubt  much  patient  inquiry,  we  get  the  rather  in- 
teresting fact  that  suicide  is  rarely  the  outcome  of 
romantic  sorrow.  Of  the  ].81  masculine  suicides  recorded 
in  1888,  3(3  were  caused  by  disorder  of  the  brain,  17  by 
other  forms  of  illness,  17  by  poverty,  16  by  intoxication ;  2 
only  were  traceable  to  heart  sorrow.  In  the  51  cases  of 
ieminine  suicide,  cerebral  disorder,  worry,  and  drunkenness 
fin  up  the  list,  at  the  end  of  which  figures  one  isolated  case 
^f  "love  troubles."  An  examination  of  the  profession 
or  condition  of  the  suicide  cases  gives  no  very 
striking  result.  Artisans,  domestic  servants,  and  the 
ranks  of  the  lower  middle-class  appear  to  furnish  the 
greater  number.  The  maximum  of  admissions  is  always 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  fine  weather,  and  tne 
^minimum,  curiouuy  enough,  in  the  middle  of  the  winter. 

Three-fifths  of  the  suicides  are  committed  in  the  spring 
•and  snmmer,  which  is  also  the  season  of  accidental  death 
from  drowning.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  regalarly  from 
.May  to  June  that  assassins  are  busiest. 


KOCH  AND  HIS  SECRET. 

HOW  HB  BISCOVERRD  IT  AND  WHAT  IT  IS. 

Koch's  thesis  (reproduced  in  the  daily  papers),  con- 
taining the  so-called  disclosure  of  the  secret  of  lus  remedy, 
is  analysable  into  three  parts — 

(a)  The  story  of  how  the  discovery  was  made. 

(b)  The  active  constituent  of  the  remedy,  and  guesses 
about  its  nature  and  composition. 

(c)  A  hypothesis  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  remedy. 

(d)  Reaffirmation  and  adhesion  to  former  statements. 
Koch  retracts  nothing.  He  has,  he  says,  ffom  the  first, 
urged  the  greatest  caution  in  the  application.  He  had  never 
claimed  that  it  would  cure  advanced  phthisis. 

THB  DISCOVEKY. 

The  experimental  stages  (spread  over  nearly  a  decade 
apparently)  were — 

(1)  Injecting  living  tubercle  bacilli  into  a  healthy  guinea- 
pig — resul^^  death, 

(2)  Similar  injection  into  a  diseased  (tuberculous)  guinea- 
pig — result,  local  ulcerative  changes,  not  fatal. 

The  same  results  were  then  obtained  with  injections  of 
dead  bacilli,  proving  that  the  active  a^ent  was  not  the 
bacillus  itself  but  a  chemical  product  of  tt, 

(3)  Injection  of  attenuated  bacilli  (diluted  and  weakened 
with  water)  into  healthy  guinea-pig — result,  local  suppuration, 
7wt  fatal. 

(Theoretically,  according  to  Pasteur's  principles,  these 
guinea-pigs,  having  been  vaccinated,  should  have  been 
rendered  proof  against  the  injection  of  tuberculosis. 
Koch  is  silent  on  uie  subject.) 

(4)  Similarly  attenuated  bacillary  injections  produced 
death  in  tuberculous  g^uinear-pigs. 

(5)  Smaller  and  weaker  quantities  cf  the  same  injections 
produced  in  tuberculous  guinea-pigs  salutary  change,  indica- 
tive of  permanent  cure,  except  that  the  dead  bacilli 
remaining  in  the  body  were  a  source  of  trouble. 

The  next  difiicultv  was  to  separate  the  remedial 
product  from  the  bacilli.  Koch  does  not  say  how,  but  he 
finally  managed  to  dissolve  out  the  required  product  with 
glycerine. 

COMPOSITION  AND  PREPARATION. 

The  essential  constituents  of  the  remedy  are  thus 
glycerine  and  water,  with  1  per  cent,  of  the  mysterious 
bacillary  product.  The  precise  formula  for  its  prepara- 
tion is  withheld.   This  glycerine    extract "  is  the  famous 

lymph  "  used  in  expenments  upon  human  beings.  Its 
bacillary  ingredient,  more  potent  than  any  known  drug, 
has  qluded  the  deftest  weapons  of  the  chemist.  Koch 
gives  some  characteristic  chemical  reactions  which  would 
group  it  with  the  albuminous  class  of  compounds,  but 
this  is  scarcely  more  descriptive  than  calling  a  stone  a 
piece  of  gravel.  Koch,  in  fact,  had  little  to  disclose  about 
the  conipo8itio7i  of  the  Jliiid  that  had  not  already  been 
anticijyated, 

rOST-MOKTEM  WARNINGS. 

Professor  Virchow — the  doyen  of  patholotrists — has 
examined  twenty-one  cases  of  death  after  Koch  treat- 
ment. His  observations  tend .  towards  the  following 
conclusions : — 

(1)  Though  the  Koch  fluid  breaks  down  and  destroys 
tuberculous  tissue  (without  killing  the  tnberele  bacilli),  yet 
there  appears  to  be  an  exception  in  the  case  of  certain 
tuberculous  nodules  upon  which  the  fluid  apparently  fails 
te  act. 

(2)  If  the  patient  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  consumption ; 
if  the  patient  is  badly  nourished  or  has  weak  chest  muscles ; 
or  if  there  is  a  want  of  habitual  expectoration,  then  the 
tuberculous  tissue  in  the  lungs  destroyed  by  the  fluid, 
possibly  not  being  expectorated,  along  with  its  contained 
bacilli,  may  be  transferred  to  other  parts  of  the  pulmonary 
system,  and  may  set  up  fresh  seats  of  disease. 
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TOBACCO  AS  A  CONSCIENCE-KILLER. 

BY  COUNT  TOLSTOI. 

In  the  Contonporary  Heview  there  is  a  very  charac- 
teristic article  by  Count  Tolstoi  on  "  Wine  Drinking  and 
Tobacco  Smoking."  Upon  both  those  subjects  he  is  well 
qualified  to  speak.  Few  men  have  been  more  given  to 
wine  and  cigarettes  than  Count  Tolstoi,  and  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  has  anived  from  a  lengthy  expeiience 
are  full  of  interest  and  not  lacking  in  characteristic 
originality.    His  thesis  is  that — 

People  drink  and  smoke,  not  merely  for  want  of  something 
better  to  do  to  while  away  the  time,  or  to  raise  their  spirits  ; 
not  becaose  of  the  pleasure  they  receive,  but  simply  and 
solely  in  order  to  drown  the  warning  voice  of  conscience. 

Considering  that  one  of  the  special  objects  of  our  As- 
sociation of  Helpers  is  to  secure  tobacco  for  the  old 
people  in  our  workhouses,  it  is  rather  hard  to  come  upon 
the  Count's  demonstration  of  the  pernicious  influence  of 
tobacco  upon  the  moral  sense.    He  asks : — 

To  what  extent  can  smoking  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience  ? 
We  have  no  need  to  seek  for  tlie  materials  for  a  solution  of 
this  question  in  exceptional  cases  of  crime  and  remorse ;  it 
is  amply  sufficient  to  observe  the  behaviour  of  the  ordinary — 
one  might  almostsay  of  any— smoksr.  Every  smoker  abandon- 
ing himself  to  his  passion,  loses  sight  of,  or  rides  roughshod 
over,  certain  of  the  most  elementary  rules  of  social  life,  the 
observance  of  which  he  demand3  from  others,  and  which  he 
himself  respects  in  all  other  cases,  whenever  his  conscience  is 
not  completely  silenced  by  tobacco.  Every  person  of  mode- 
rately good  breeding  in  our  social  sphere  holds  it  to  be  unseemly, 
ill-mannered,  churlish,  merelv  for  his  own  pleasure  to  inter- 
fere with  the  peace  and  comfort  of  others,  and  a  fortiori  to 
injure  their  health.  No  one  would  take  the  liberty  to  flood 
with  wacer  a  room  in  which  people  were  sitting;  to  scream 
and  yell  in  it ;  to  turn  on  hot,  cold,  or  fcctid  air,  or  to  perform 
any  other  acts  tending  to  disturb  or  injure  others ;  and  yet 
out  of  a  thousand  smokers  scarcely  one  will  hesitate  to  fill 
with  noxious  fumes  a  room,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  being 
breathed  by  women  and  children  who  do  not  smoke. 

But  not  only  is  tho  smoker  a  fluisance  to  his  neighbours, 
he  also  damages  his  own  spiritual  and  mental  capacity. 

For  the  more  a  man  stupefies  himself  with  these  stimulants 
and  narcotics,  the  more  stolid,  quiescent,  and  stagnant  he 
becomes  intellectually  and  morally. 

So  convinced  is  Count  Tolstoi  about  this,  that  he 
actually  argues  that  the  compulsory  military  service  of 
the  Continent  is  largely  due  to  the  habit  of  smoking 
tobacco.  He  trusts  that  this  will  not  be  taken  either  as  a 
joke  or  exaggeration. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  all 
that  is  done  in  this  world  of  ours,  both  by  those  whose  pro- 
fession it  is  to  guide  and  teach  others  and  by  those  who  are 
thus  guided  and  taught,  is  done  in  a  state  of  ebriety. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  people  not  drunk  should  calmly  set 
about  doing  all  the  extraordinary  things  that  are  being 
accomplished  in  our  world,  from  the  Eiffel  Tower  to  obliga- 
tory military  service  ?    It  is  utterly  inconceivable. 

None  but  drunken  men— men  who  never  have  a  lucid 
intenal  of  sobriety— could  do  these  things,  could  live  on  in 
spite  of  this  perpetual,  irreconcilable,  terrible  conflict 
between  life  and  conscience,  in  which  not  only  in  this  matter, 
but  in  all  other  respects,  the  people  of  our  world  live  and 
have  their  being. 

At  no  other  period  of  the  world's  history,  I  feel  convinced,  did 
mankind  lead  an  existence  in  which  the  dictates  of  conscience 
and  their  deliberate  actions  were  in  such  evident  conflict  as 
at  present. 

It  seems  as  if  the  human  race  in  our  days  had  got  fastened 
to  something  that  is  holding  it  back,  impeding  its  progress. 
There  would  seem  to  be  some  external  cause  which  hinders 


it  from  attaining  the  position  that  belongs  to  it  of  right,  in 
virtue  of  consciousness.  The  cause  in  question — or,  if  there 
be  several,  the  main  cause — is  the  physical  state  of  stupefac- 
tion to  which  the  overwhelming  majority  of  human  beings 
reduce  themselves  by  means  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

The  pessimism  which  was  the  predominant  note  of  the 
**  Kreutzer  Sonata  "  is,  however,  agreeably  absent  here.  He 
foresees  already  the  beginning  of  the  emancipation  of 
humanity  from  drink  and  tobacco  : — 

The  deliverance  of  humanity  from  this  terrible  evil  will 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  race,  and,  apparently,  this 
epoch  will  arrive  in  the  near  future.  The  evil  is  already 
recognised.  A  change  in  the  consciousness  of  men  in  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  brain-poisoning  stimulants  and  narcotics 
has  already  taken  place :  people  are  beginning  to  realise  the 
terrible  mischief  they  produce,  and  they  are  n^nifesting  this 
feeling  in  acts  ;  and  this  imperceptible  change  in  their  con- 
sciousness must  inevitably  bring  in  its  train  the  emancipation 
of  humanity  from  the  influence  of  all  such  brain  poisons* 
This  emancipation  of  mankind  from  the  thraldom  of  brain 
Bpisonswill  open  their  eyes  to  the  demands  of  their  conscious- 
ness, and  they  will  forthwith  begin  to  put  their  life  in  har- 
mony with  its  dictates. 

This  process  seems  to  have  already  begun.  And,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  it  is  beginning  in  the  higher  social 
classes,  after  all  the  lower  orders  have  become  infected  with 
the  evil. 

The  Anti-Tobacco  Society  should  apply  at  once  to  the 
Cmitnnporaiy  Review  for  permission  to  reprint  the  end  of 
this  article  as  a  tract  for  universal  circulation. 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  Bevuc  des  Deux  Mondes  has  not  a  verj^  brilliant 
menu  for  January ;  but  among  the  articles  which  should 
not  be  missed  are  two  delightfully  vivid  and  graceful 
portions  of  M.  Andr^  Chevrillon's  "Diary  of  a  Voyage  to 
India  by  way  of  Ceylon."  He  has  a  charming  facility  for 
expressui^  the  outer  features  of  all  that  he  sees,, 
whether  it  be  the  commonplace  of  a  monotonous .  sea 
voyage,  the  Nirvana  of  Ceylon,  of  the  bustling  activity 
of  Calcutta.  The  articles  should  be  read  at  leisure, 
as  they  appear  to  have  been  written.  The  cannot  be- 
summarised. 

The  individuality  of  the  EngUsh  race  impresses  him  no  less 
thorourfily  than  the  pliant  geniality  of  the  Hindoo. 

The  English  here  are  in  England.  They  have  trans- 
planted not  only  their  institutions,  their  customs,  tiieir 
prejudices,  but  tneir  whole  natal  atmosphere,  the  entire 
surroundings  of  their  country.  The  contact  of  a  di£ren»nt 
world  has  made  no  impression  on  them.  ^  At  bottom  no 
race  is  less  capable  of  adaptation,  less  flexible,  none  per- 
sists more  continuously  in  its  type  and  personality. 
From  this  comes  their  moral  energy,  their  force  of  will, 
exerted  by  certain  immutable  ideas,  but  from  this  come 
also  the  Umited  nature  of  their  sympathy  and  their 
inteUigence.  They  ignore  the  native  and  make  no 
effort  to  understand  him.  From  the  height  of  their 
civilisation  they  regard  him  as  an  idolatrous  semi-savage.** 
M..Chevrillon  acknowledges  the  sense  of  duty  towards  the 
native  by  which,  none  the  less,  the  English  administrator 
is  usually  animated,  and-  recognises  the  extraordinary 
effect  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  has  produced 
upon  a  more  plastic  people.  "  A  race  of  flint,'*  he  calls 
them,  "  which,  imbedding  itself  without  losing  shape  in> 
the  soft  Hindoo  clay,  has  impressed  all  its  own  anglea 
and  protuberances  upon  it.  Haughty  conquerors,  in- 
defatigable organisers,  they  are  here  thexB«i[lB>race,  a. 
new  race  of  Brahmin8,-superior  devas."  ^^^\'^^ 
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now  TO  BECOME  A  JOURNALIST. 

SOME    PRACTICAL    ADVICE    TO  BEOINNERS. 

Hardly  a  week  passes  in  which  I  do  not  receive  letters 
ffrom  persons  who  feel  within  them  the  aspiration  to 
become  a  journalist,  and  asking  what  they  must  do  to 
get  their  feet  upon  the  first  rung  of  the  journalistic 
ladder.  I  therefore  condense  here  some  observations 
which  I  wrote  for  the  Youiig  Man  under  the  above  title. 

THE  BREAD  AND  BUTTER  J0URNAU3T. 

If  you  want  to  be  merely  what  may  be  termed  a  bread-and- 
ibutter  journalist— that  is  to  say,  a  joumalist  who  takes  to 
journalism  as  a  man  takes  to  shop-keeping  or  a  woman  to 
dressmaking — the  procedure  to  be  followed  is  very  simple. 
Xieam  to  write  a  legible  hand,  master  the  elementary 
principles  of  grammatical  composition,  make  yourself  efficient 
in  shorthand,  and  then  apply  for  a  post  as  apprentice  reporter 
on  the  paper  published  in  your  own  neighbourhood. 

When  once  you  get  your  footing  in  that  capacity— when 
you  are,  say,  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old— everything 
•depends  upon  yourself  how  far  you  rise.  If  you  are  faithful 
in  small  things,  you  will  be  promoted  to  more 'important 
•duties.  You  will  get  on  and  make  a  livelihood,  and  that 
being  the  aim  and  end  of  your  ambition,  you  will  do  well 
therewith  to  be  content. 

I  dont  think  any  one  should  dream  of  becoming  a 
joumalist— except  of  the  bread-and-butter  order— any  more 
than  he  should  dream  of  becoming  a  minister  of  religion, 
unless  he  has  a  vocation. 

WHAT  16  rOUR  MESSAGE*? 

The  first  thing,  then,  that  such  a  man  must  ask  himself  before 
tie  decides  to  become  a  journalist  is  this,  If  I  am  to  teach, 
■what  am  I  to  teach  ?  What  is  mv  message  ?  What  have  I 
to  say  that  is  worth  saying?  Why  should  I,  out  of  all  the 
millions  of  my  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  be  selected 
to  fill  the  post  of  public  preacher  to  the  daily  congregation  ? 
He  may  not  have  any  very  clearly  articulate  message. 
He  must  be  in  earnest  about  something ;  and  the  greater  the 
range  of  things  he  can  be  earnest  about,  the  better  is  he 
likely  to  succeed  in  journalism,  the  more  enjoyment  he  will 
:get  out  of  his  work,  and  the  more  he  will  be  likely  to  interest 
-and  benefit  his  readers. 

THE  FIRST  QUALIFICATION  OF  A  JOURNALIST. 

Hence  the  first  qualification  of  a  joumalist,  if  he 
^ould  be  a  real  journalist,  is  the  possession  of  a  heart. 
Hence  I  would  say  to  any  one  who  wanted  to  become 
a  successful  journalist :  Be  sympathetic.  Avoid  cynicism  and 
indifference  as  the  very  devil.  Regard  indifference  to  any 
subject  whatever  as  a  proof  of  ignorance,  and  therefore  of 
incompetence.  Touch  life  at  as  many  points  as  you  can,  and 
always  touch  it  so  as  to  receive  and  retain  its  best  impres- 
sions. If  you  do  not  feel  strongly,  you  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  able  to  write  powerfully ;  and  if  your  sympathies  are 
deadened,  and  the  eyes  of  the  understanding  are  dulled,  you 
will  become  a  bore  and  an  abomination,  whose  copy  will 
descend  into  the  wastepaper  basket.  For  the  first  duty  of  a 
joumalist  is  to  be  alive,  ond  he  who  does  not  feel  does  not 
live. 

THE  TOOLS  OP  THE  TRATE. 

But  suppose  you  feel  intensely  enough,  and  are  a  part  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve  of  civilisation,  then  get  to  know  your 
facts,  and  leam  to  master  your  tools.  The  first  of  these  tools 
is  the  capacity  for  saying  clearly,  with  such  emphasis  and 
precision  as  the  case  may  permit,  exactly  what  you  kave  to 
^y,  and  then  to  be  done  with  it. 


Learn  also  to  write  lc«ibly.  Leam  at  any  rate  to  read 
French  and,  if  possible,  German.  If  you  can  also  master 
shorthand  and  are  an  adept  at  the  type-writer,  so  much  the 
better  for  your  chances  of  success.  These  things  are  among 
the  tools  of  the  joumalist,  and  the  man  who  can  handle  them 
well  will  find  himself  the  better  for  it  at  every  turn  in  the 
race. 

HOW  TO  GET  A  FOOTING. 

But  when  you  have  mastered  your  tools,  what  then? 
How  have  I  to  get  a  footing  in  the  Press?  How  do  I 
know  whether  or  not  I  can  write?  My  young  friend,  it 
is  no  use  asking  me  that  question,  or  any  other  man. 
The  question  whether  or  not  you  have  a  chance  of 
success  depends,  not  upon  any  particular  essay  which 
you  may  throw  out,  but  whether  you  have  an  eye  to  see, 
a  heart  to  feel,  a  will  that  carries  j^ou  over  obstacles,  and  a 
patience  that  knows  how  to  wait.  These  are  qualities  which 
are  not  discemible  by  the  eye  of  the  most  s3rmpathetic 
friend,  or  of  the  most  lynx-eyed  critic,  to  whom  you  may 
submit  your  early  contributions.  The  only  test  which  is 
worth  anything  is  the  test  which  you  can  apply  yourself  any 
day  you  please.  All  around  you  there  are  multitudes  of 
editors,  all  of  them,  to  such  measure  of  perspicacity  as  they 
are  gifted  with,  eager  to  find  some  one  capable  of  writing  on 
subjects  that  interest  their  readers,  and  especially  anxious  to 
discover  such  a  phenomenon  free  gmtis  and  for  nothing. 
Every  new  beginner  always  writes  for  nothing.  I  wrote  for 
years  before  I  received  a  pennypiece.  It  is  the  appren- 
ticeship of  journalism.  "But  how  can  I  get  an  editor 
to  take  my  copy  even  for  nothing  ? "  How  ?  Well,  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  sending  it  on  to  him,  and 
letting  him  taste  it  for  himself,  and  see  how  he  likes 
it.  Don't  go  and  ask  him  what  to  write  about.  It  is  the  last 
thing  he  will  tell  you,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  does  not 
know  what  is  inside  of  your  head,  and  therefore  cannot 
declaie  what  shall  come  out.  Choose  your  own  subject ;  the 
very  choice  will  help  to  show  whether  you  have  got  a 
journalistic  eye  in  your  head,  and  then  don*t  write  about  it  if 
you  have  got  nothing  to  say.  Wait  another  day,  choose  anot  her 
subject  on  which  you  have  goz  something  to  say,  and  then 
say  it  in  as  few  words  as  is  possible  to  give  full  and  clear 
expression  to  your  meaning. 

BEMBMBER  TIME  IS  EVEBTTHING. 

Then  send  it  on  to  the  editor^  without  losing  time. 
Remember  in  journalism  time  is  everything.  If  Shakespeare 
and  St.  Paul  combined  their  gifts  to  produce  the  master- 
piece of  human  genius  in  the  shape  of  an  essay  about  an 
event  three  weeks  old,  it  would  be  basketed  by  almost  every 
daily  paper  now  printed  in  favour  of  some  merely  ephemeral 
production  that  was  "on  the  nail."  Getting  an  article 
accepted  by  the  paper  is  like  catching  a  train.  If  you  are 
not  there  in  time,  you  might  as  well  not  have  been  there  at  all. 

But  what  subjects?  As  a  rule,  the  subject  that  lies 
uppermost.  ^Vhen  you  go  home,  to  tell  the  home  folk  what 
you  have  read  in  the  papers,  you  will  usually  mention  first 
those  subjects  on  which  the  editor  will  be  hungriest  for  copy. 
But  no  editor  wants  copy  spun  out  of  your  interior  as  a  spider 
spins  its  web  out  of  its  abdomen.  What  he  wants  is  fresh 
facts  bearing  upon  the  topic  of  the  hour ;  fresh  light  it  may 
be  from  the  oldest  of  books  or  the  latest  of  newspapers  that 
will  enable  him  to  illustrate  the  subject  under  discussion.  In 
any  case  you  must  try  to  give  the  editor  something  he  doesn't 
know,  but  which  he  wants  to  know  just  at  the  moment  when 
he  wants  most  to  serve  it  up.  Don't  meander  away  with  a 
page  of  generalities,  sail  briskly  into  the  heart  of  your 
subject  at  once.  Contribute  your  quota,  whatever  it  may  be, 
of  fact,  or  reflection,  or  quotation,  or  parallel,  or  saying,  and 
be  done  with  it.  Persevere.  The  wastc-ijaper  basket  is  one 
great  test  of  capacity. 

Yon  nmst  cross  that  to  get  into  print.  Then  when  once 
you  are  in  print,  you  can  go  on  until  you  can  find  some  one 
to  i>ay  you  for  your  copy.  That  is  the  only  school  of  journal- 
ism that  I  know  of.  It  is  that  in  which  I  graduated,  and 
where  most  of  those  whom  I  know  ha^re  learned  ^heir  trade. 
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FOUR  YEARS  OF  TORY  GOVERNMENT. 

CONSERVATIVE  HISTOIIV  AN-D  PROPHECY, 

The  Quarterly  reviewer  dificusses  the  prospects  of 
Conservatism  in  England ;  his  conclusion  is  expressed  in 
the  following  paragraph  : — 

The  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  is  increasing  the 
number  of  convinced  Conservatives  in  England.  This  increase 
will  be  continued,  as  the  abiding  wisdom,  and  the  permanent 
good  effects  of  its  administration,  become  with  time  more 
and  more  incontrovertible.  The  disgrace  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
the  disruption  of  his  party,  will,  as  in  188G,  keep  from  the  polls 
thousan<&  of  Liberals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  apparent  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  bribes  which  Radicalism  offers  to  discontent, 
and  the  largeness  of  the  indeterminate  vote,  preclude  us  from 
any  certain  expectation  that  the  Unionist  majority  in  England 
will  at  the  next  General  Election  decisively  counterbalance 
the  Radical  vote  from  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Ireland.  The  result  will  largely  depend  upon  the  political 
activity  of  educated  Conservatives.  The  result,  not  only  of 
this  election,  but  of  all  further  conflicts  between  parties,  will 
depend  even  more  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
wealthier  classes  by  their  public  spirit,  and  practical  sympathy 
with  their  poorer  neighbours,  justify  to  the  people  the  existing 
bases  of  society. 

Tlie  history  upon  which  he  bases  his  predictions  is  told 
in  the  following  passage  which,  if  the  Conservative  elec- 
tioneers are  wise,  they  will  reprint  and  circulate  tlirough- 
out  the  constituencies  by  the  million  : — 

Under  the  Government  of  Lord  Salisbury  the  country*enjoyed 
four  years  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Ireland,  excepting  some 
few  isolated  plague-spots  of  disturbance,  has  been  rendered 
orderly,  and  comparatively  prosperous.  The  specific  form  of 
lawlessness,  which  in  1886  was  epidemic,  has  been  virtually 
stamped  out.  Encouraged  by  the  successful  operation  of  Lord 
Ashbourne's  Acts,  the  Government  have  introduced  a 
great  measiure  of  Land-purchase,  which  was  read  a  second 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  138.  A 
portion  of  this  Bill  contains  the  first  serious  legislative 
attempt  to  remedy  the  condition  of  the  congested  districts. 
In  tke  Session  of  1889  a  measure  for  the  construction  of 
Light  Railways  in  Ireland  had  been  passed,  in  the  face  of 
bitter  Radical  opposition,  and,  at  the  end  of  last  Session, 
when  there  was  some  fear  that  a  failure  of  the  ix)tato-crop 
would  produce  exceptional  distress,  farther  powers  were 
obtained,  after  a  night's  sitting  of  Irish  obstruction,  to 
expedite  the  commencement  of  the  work  in  distressed 
districts.  In  the  sympathetic  and  elaborate  statement 
which  Mr.  Balfour  made  in  moving  a  vote  on  account  of 
proposed  relief  works,  ample  proof  was  given  that  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  this  immediate  distress,  and  also  of  adding 
permanently  to  the  material  resources  of  Ireland,  had 
engaged  his  whole  mind.  Abroad,  possibly  causes  of  quarrel 
with  Russia,  France,  and  Germany,  have  been  removed.  The 
expansion  of  Great  Britain  in  Africa  has  been  assured.  Egypt 
has  been  regenerated.  In  administnition,  permanent  pro- 
vision has  been  made  that  the  strength  of  the  Navy  should 
be  adequately  maintained.  The  Imperial  coaling-stations 
and  harbours  have  at  last  been  put  into  a  proper  state  of 
defence.  In  finance,  by  the  conversion  of  Consols,  an  annual 
relief  of  £2,600,000  will  shortly  be  given  to  the  taxpayers.  In 
the  four  years  the  National  Debt  has  been  lessened 
by  £29,404,000,  Imperial  taxation  has  been  reduced 
by  £7,500,000,  and  Local  taxation  relieved  by  £3,641,000, 
while  the  expenditure  is  less  by  £6,140,000  than  it  was  in 
1886.  In  legislation,  by  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  con- 
structive statesmanship,  popular,  representative,  local 
government  has  been  given  to  London  and  the  counties. 
From  their  design,  their  scope,  their  details,  and 
their  successful  working,  the  Local  Government  Acts 
would  by  themselves  give  permanent  distinction  to 
the  legislation  of  any  Government.  During  these 
years  the  most  malignant  opponents  have  been  unable  to  point 
to  any  flagrant  jobbery,  or  to  detect  any  gross  administrative 
blunders.  In  addition  to  this  record  of  the  work  accomplished 


by  the  Government  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  an  ingenious- 
platform  speaker  might  take  the  concrete  case  of  an  artisan,, 
or  a  miner,  or  an  agricultural  labourer,  or  a  soldier,  or  a. 
policeman,  or  a  merchant  sailor,  and  show  how  in  the  daily  life 
of  each  one  of  them,  the  Fraudulent  Tradfe  Marks  Act,  the  Coal 
Mines  Regulation  Act,  the  Allotments  Acts,  the  Barnvck*. 
Act,  the  Tolice  Superannuation  Acts,  the  Load-line  Act,  and 
Mr.  Goschen's  successive  reductions  in  taxation,  had  given 
material  advantages.  He  might  place  his  typical  workman 
in  an  insanitary  house,  or  quarter,  and  show  how  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act  would  improve  his  opportunities 
of  securing  a  healthy  home.  He  might  follow  the  school- 
days of  his  children,  and  explain  the  added  provision  for 
technical  and  continued  instruction  which  the  Technical 
Education  Act  and  the  new  Code  have  supplied.  He  might 
compare  the  present  rates  of  wages,  and  the  means  of  em- 
ployment at  home,  and  the  outlets  for  enterprise  abroad,  with 
those  which  prevailed  during  the  depressing  rule  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  With  such  a  record  of  Conservative  work,  the^ 
old  Liberal  charges  against  Conservatives  have  become- 
palpably  false. 


THE  COMING  BILUONAIRE. 

WHY  HE  yriLL  NEVER  ARRIVE. 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman,  in  the  Fontm  for  January, 
predicts  that  the  billionaire,  a  man  owning  1,000,000,000 
dollars,  or  £200,000,000  sterling,  seems  to  be  coming 
rapidly  in  the  United  States.    He  is  the  supreme  product 
of  the  protective  system.    At  present  three-fourths  of 
the  national  wealth  is  in  possession  of  fewer  than 
260,000  families.   Vast  fortunes^  are  increasing  more^ 
rapidly  than  ever.    In  less  than  forty  ye;irs  the  mere- 
addition  of  interest  at  four  per  cent,  will  make  a  fortune 
of  200,000,000  dollars  into  1,000,000,000  doUars.  Mr. 
Shearman  points  out  that  .far  from  the  coming  billionaire- 
being  a  despot  he  will  probably  bo  exceedingly  timorous. 
At  present  nineteen-twentieths  of  those  who  qwti  over 
10,000,000  dollars  keep  out  of  public  life.    Mr.  Shearman 
argues  tliat  the  advent  qf  the  billionaire  need  not  really 
be  feared,  because  long  before  he  arrives  with  his  million 
paupers  in  his  train  the  protective  system  of  America 
will  be  destroyed,  and  the  protective  system  makes  the 
millionaires.   In  place  of  the  indirect  taxes  which  fall 
upon  the  working  man,  direct  taxes  will  be  created 
wliich    will    fine    down    these    enormous  fortunes- 
which  are  endangering  the  Republic.     By  indirect 
taxation  the   richest  class  of   the  community  gamfi- 
upon  all  the    other    classes    of  the  community  at 
the  Tate  of  1,000,000,000  dollars  per  annum.  Nine-tenths- 
of  the    rates   and  taxes  in  the  United   States  are 
paid  by  the  poorer  classes  ;  one-tenth  is  paid  by  the  very 
few  and  the  very  rich.    At  present  he  calculates  an  in- 
direct tax  of  15  per  cent,  on  expenses  would  take^ 
226,000,000  dollars  from  the  rich  and  9G0,000,OOQ  dollars 
from  the  other  classes  ;  that  is  to  say,  180,000  families, 
which  own  42,000,000  dollars  would  pay  225,000,000 
dollars,  while  the  13,000,000  other  fanulies  which  only 
own  about  1,900,000,000  dollars  between  them  would  pay 
960,000,000  dollars  taxation.    By  substituting  for  a  15^ 
per  cent,  tax  on  expenses,  a  tax  of  one  and  a  fifth  per 
cent,  on  all  property  at  its  full  value  would  raise  the- 
contributions  of  the  rich  to  520,000,000  dollars,  and 
reduce  that  of  the  poorer  classes  to  225,000,000  dollars. 
The  net  effect,  therefore,  for  the  substitution  of  direct 
for  indirect  taxation  would  l)e  worth  750,000,000  dollars, 
a  year  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes.    Hence,  Mr. 
Shearman  thinks  that  direct  ttfxa^n  on  a  large  scale  i"^ 
near  at  hand  ;  it  is  one  of  thei  d^aiK^ 
Alliances  everywherer  ^M§^mgn^Mlre^t^^tioner  is. 
fast  drawing  to  a  close. 
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HOW  CHRIST  visited  THE  EXILE. 

A  STORY  FROM  SIBERIA. 

In  the  Paternoster  Hevieia  there  is  a  charming  story, 
translated  from  the  Knssian  by  Mrs.  Louis  Alisay^  which 
seems  to  me  somewhat  like  a  tale  circulated  by  Count 
Tolstoi.  It  tells  how  one  Timothy  Ossepovitch,  while  a 
young  man  of  twenty,  had  been  robbed  by  an  uncle  who 
wasted  all  his  nephew's  money  and  possessed  himself  of  a 
young  girl  whom  Timothy  hoped  to  marry.  Timothy,  in 
his  wrath,  struck  at  his  uncle,  and  tried  to  kill  liim,  but 
fortunately  failed,  only  succeeding  in  inflicting  a  woimd 
which  led  to  his  banishment  to  Siberia.  There  he  pros- 
pered and  married.  After  he  had  been  sixteen  years  in 
Siberia,  during  which  time  he  became  a  very  religious 
man,  he  still  cherished  in  his  heart  a  deep  feeling  of 
hatred  against  his  uncle.  One  time,  when  he  was  reading 
his  bible  in  the  midst  of  the  roses  in  his  garden,  he  was 
much  offended  at  the  way  in  which  the  Pharisee  had 
received  Jesus. 

At  the  same  moment  happened  the  wonder,  of  which 
Timothy  Ossepovitch  spoke  to  me ;  it  was  as  follows : — 

"  I  look  around  and  think  what  an  abundance  there  is, 
and  what  an  easy  life  I  have,  and  my  Lord  lived  in  such 
poverty  and  humiliation.  My  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  I 
could  not  get  rid  of  them ;  aU  around  was  of  a  bright  rose 
colour,  even  my  own  tears.  So  in  a  sort  of  trance  I  ex- 
claimed :  •  O  ray  Lord,  if  you  vouchsafe  to  come  to  me  I  will 
give  you  even  my  life  I ' " 

Suddenly  the  answer  came,  as  if  on  the  wings  of  a  rose- 
scented  zephyr — 

"  I  will  come." 

Timothy  Ossepovitch  came  to  me  trembling,  and  said, 
•*  Listen,"  and  tell  me  how  you  understand  this. 
"  Is  it  possible  that  the  Lord  will  be  my  guest  ? " 

From  that  day  Timothy  Ossepovitch  always  laid  an 
extra  cover  on  his  table,  the  sixth  and  most  honoured 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table  was  reserved  for  the  guest, 
and  a  large  arm-chair  always  stood  there  in  readiness  for 
the  coming  of  our  Lord.  On  Christmas  Eve  Timothy 
declared,  **  To-morrow  I  expect  the  Lord."  In  order  to 
meet  Jesus  he  invited  all  those  who  were  in  poverty, 
affliction,  and  necessity.  They  assembled,  but  still  there 
was  one  vacant  chair.  The  end  of  the  story  is  as 
follows : — 

Timothy  Ossepovitch  sat  for  a  time  quite  still,  then  walked 
to  and  fro,  one  could  see  that  he  was  grievously  alarmed. 
Every  hope  was  fading.  It  seemed  clear  that  the  Lord  would 
not  come. 

After  a  few  more  seconds,  Timothy  Ossepovitch  sighed, 
looked  at  me  with  melancholy  sorrow  and  said,  "  Well,  my 
dear  brother,  I  see  it  is  the  Lord's  will  to  leave  me  in  dis- 
appointment, or,  perhaps  you  are  right,  as  I  have  not  known 
how  to  assemble  those  who  were  necessary  to  receive  such  a 
Holy  Guest.  God's  will  be  done.  Let  us  say  a  prayer,  and 
then  we  can  take  our  supper." 

I  replied,  "Say  the  prayer."  He  stood  before  the  image 
and  said  aloud  the  Lord's  Pmyer,  then  the  Christmas  Song, 

Hallelujah  1  Glorify  Christ  on  our  earth,  who  came  down 
from  the  skies."  As  soon  as  he  had  uttered  these  words, 
quite  unexpectedly  some  one  knocked  on  the  wall  from  the 
outside,  and  so  loudly  that  the  building  began  to  tremble, 
and  all  at  once  there  was  a  noise  in  the  chief  entrance  hall. 
Then  the  door  of  the  room  opened  wide. 

All  present  rushed  in  indescribable  terror  to  a  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  room — some  even  fell  down.  Only  the  boldest 
ventured  to  look  towards  the  door.  There  on  the  threshold 
stood  a  very  old  man,  dressed  in  rags,  and  shivering  as  he 
supported  himself  with  his  hands  on  either  post.  And  behind 
him  in  the  entrance  hall,  where  all  was  before  dark,  shone  a 
bright  rose-tinted  light ;  and  over  the  shoulder  of  the  old 
man  there  appeared  a  shining  hand  as  white  as  snow,  hold- 
ing a  long  glass  lamp,  which  was  alight.   The  wind  is  waging 


furiously  around,  but  does  not  even  flicker  the  flame.  The 
light  faUs  on  the  old  man's  face  and  hand,  on  which  is  seen 
an  old  scar  whitened  by  the  cold. 

»  ♦  »  » 

Now  they  brought  wood  to  light  the  fire.  We  rose  from 
our  knees.  The  white  hand  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  But 
the  old  man  remained  standing  in  the  doorway. 

Timothy  Ossepovitch  went  to  him,  took  both  his  hands, 
and  seated  him  in  the  best  place. 

I  am  sure  everyone  guesses  who  the  old  man  was.  It  was 
the  UHcle  who  had  injured  him  so  long  ago. 

In  few  words  he  said,  **  Everything  has  flown  by  like  dust 
driven  by  a  whirlwind.  I  have  lost  my  family  and  my 
fortune.  I  started  in  search  of  my  nephew,  to  find  him  and 
to  ask  his  pardon." 

The  old  man  had  Ipnged  for  this  moment,  but  at  the  same 
time  dreaded  his  nephew's  anger.  In  the  snow-storm  he 
had  lost  his  way,  and  almost  frozen  felt  sure  that  he  should 
die. 

♦*  Suddenly  an  unknown  power  guided  me  and  said :  *  Go 
quickly  instead  of  me  and  drink  from  his  cup.*  This  unseen 
power  took  both  my  hands,  and  here  I  stand  without  knowing 
myself  how  I  was  brought  here.** 

Then,  in  the  presence  of  all,  our  host  answered,  "  I  know 
your  guide,  uncle.  It  is  the  Lord,  who  has  said, '  If  thy 
enemy  is  hungry,  feed  him,  if  he  is  athirst,  give  him  drink.' 
Sit  in  the  most  honoured  place.  Eat  and  drink  to  God's 
glory,  and  remain  in  my  house  as  long  as  you  will,  even  to 
the  end  of  your  life." 

From  this  hour  the  old  man  dwelt  with  his  nephew  and 
dying  blest  him.  And  thus  Timothy  Ossepovitch  had  ever- 
lasting peace. 

From  this  story  we  learn  how  an  exile  was  taught  to  build 
a  cradle  in  his  heart  for  Christ,  bom  into  the  world.  And 
every  heart  can  become  such  a  cradle  if  it  follows  God's 
Commandments.  Love  your  enemies.  Do  good  to  those 
who  offend  you."  Christ  will  come  into  such  a  heart  and  will 
make  it  His' abode. 

*'  Even  §0,  0  my  Lord,  come  soon  I  '* 


THE  DIVISION  OF  AFRICA. 

BY  M.  DE  LAVELEYE. 

Thcse  who  wish  to  possess  in  a  readable  and  lucid 
form  the  results  of  the  recent  rearrangement  of  Africa 
should  read  M.  de  Laveleye's  aiticle  in  the  Forum  for 
January.  It  is  interesting  not  so  much  because  of  the 
account  which  it  gives  of  the  politico  -  geographical 
changes  as  for  the  clear  light  which  it  throws  upon  the 
philanthropic  aspect  of  the  case.    He  says  : — 

African  affairs  have  recently  been  settled  by  a  series  of 
strange  events  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  domain  of  inter- 
national law  and  diplomacy.  First,  we  have  seen  the  spon- 
taneous generation  of  a  state  five  times  the  size  of  France ; 
secondly,  the  founding  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa  of  a 
neutral  zone,  stretching  from  shore  to  shore  of  the  Dark 
Continent,  where  the  humane  principles  of  phikinthropy, 
from  which  Europe  is  farther  and  farther  receding,  are 
successfully  pmctised;  thirdly,  mutual  grants  of  immense 
expanses  of  territory  made  to  one  another  by  several  European 
States  under  the  novel  name  of  "spheres  of  influence," 
over  which  the  contracting  parties  had  no  right  whatever, 
and  on  which,  in  fact,  no  European  had  ever  set  foot,  as 
Lord  Salisbury  himself,  the  principal  author  of  this  remark- 
able arrangement,  ironically  remarke*!.  We  have  witnessed 
an  ingenious  and  economical  application  of  the  maxim 
*'  Do  ut  des  " — one  giving  another  what  is  not  his  to  bestow 
— as  was  the  case  in  the  recent  Anglo-German  treaty,  when 
Berlin  and  London  allotted  themselves  shares,  not  only  of 
the  region  near  the  great  lakes,  but  even  of  some  possessions 
of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  who  was  most  courteously  deprived 
of  his  sovereignty  over  them.  ^ 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


AMERICAN  FICTION  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

The  best  literary  article  in  the  Quarterlies  this  month 
is  that  upon  "  American  Fiction,"  which  appears  in  the 
Edinburgh  JReview,  It  is  a  masterly  survey  of  the 
American  novel  before  and  after  the  war,  and  is  marked 
by  much  literary  acumen  and  interesting  analysis.  The 
writer  thinks  the  Americans  have  only  as  yet  produced 
one  great  writer  of  romance— Hawthorne — and  no  great 
noveust.  In  short  stories  they  are  our  superiors.  Theereat 
American  novel  will  not  have  to  be  written  by  the  New 
England  school  of  impersonal  realism.  Miss  Murfree,  who 
writesunderthenameof  "Charles Egbert Oraddock,"  com- 
mands the  admiration  of  the  reviewer.  She  uses  a  larger 
canvas  and  a  broader  point  than  any  of  her  contem- 
poraries. Of  Bret  Harte  it  is  said  that  he  is  a  Californian 
Dickens — with  a  difference.  Breadth  of  sjrmpathy,  artistic 
reticence,  intuition,  and  sense  of  the  picturesque  saved 
Bret  Harte  from  sinking  into  mediocrity.  George  Cable, 
in  his  "Miniatures  of  Creole  life,"  can  hardly  be  praised 
too  highly  for  the  quaUty  of  his  work.  This  painter  of 
the  bygone  civilisation  of  a  grey-haired  comer  of  the 
States  transports  us  into  a  new  yet  old  world.  There  is 
a  page  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  pitilessly  faithful 
photographs  which  Howells  produces  of  an  artificial,  con- 
ventional, highly  sophisticated  societjr.  In  his  hands 
Americans  seem  to  nave  lost  the  virility  of  the  race. 
The  reviewer  thus  summarises  the  latiar  schools  of 
American  fiction : — 

One  school  is  given  np  to  the  exhibition  of  character. 
Direct  transcripts  from  contemporary  society  form  its  staple 
f^ubject  Short  stories,  instead  of  novels  or  romances,  become 
its  fekvourite  method  of  presentation.  Commonplace 
characters,  ordinary  scenes  in  society,  familiar  incidents  in 
daily  life,  are  portrayed  with  minnte  realism  of  treatment, 
fidelity  of  detail,  and  accuracy  of  observation.  Another 
school,  while  adhering  to  contemporary  life  as  their  main 
subject,  allows  freer  play  to  the  imagination,  neither  eschews 
passion  nor  dreads  melodrama,  and  endeavours  to  unite  the 
realism  of  the  novel  with  the  idealism  of  romance.  The  first 
group  of  writers  belong,  for  the  most  fiart,  to  keen  and 
crowded  New  England,  where  intense  concentmtion  of 
wealth,  trade,  and  population  seems  to  have  fostered  a 
corresponding  intensity  of  literary  finish.  The  second  group 
of  writers  belongs  to  the  West  and  to  the  South,  and  its  best 
representatives  are  Bret  Harte  and  Howe,  Cable  and  Miss 
Murfree. 

I  have  not  space  to  follow  the  reviewer  through  his 
detailed  criticism  of  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  and  others,  but 
the  following  general  ooeervations  on  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  American  novel  vrill  be  read  with  interest 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic : — 

Within  more  recent  years  literature,  and  especially  fiction, 
hfts,  as  it  were,  introduced  the  two  nations  to  each  other.  The 
novelists  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds  have  done  as  much 
as  steam  and  telegraphy  to  foster  kindly  feelings  between 
kindred  peoples.  They  have  proved  more  efiicient  guardians 
of  the  peace  than  a  score  of  presidents  or  premiers. 
The  fact  that  the  American  noveliiits  mainly  devote 
themselves  to  the  portraiture  of  everyday  characters, 
or  to  photography  of  contemporary  life,  is  true.  Their  works 
are  deficient  in  creative  power,  and  triviality  is  their  cur&e. 
Some  other  reason  must  be  found  for  the  want  of  creative 
power,  depth,  passion,  and  richness  which  characterises 
American  fiction.  A  certain  delicacy  of  feature,  grace  of 
movement,  neatness  of  pjse,  distinguish  both  the  mental 
and  the  physical  products  of  the  country.  Its  literature,  like 
its  beauty,  belongs  to  nervous,  highly  strung,  keenly  sus- 
ceptible organisations.  American  thought  is  apt  to  be 
buperficiaL  Their  readers  rarely  think  a  thing  out ;  they  are 
^-u^gestive  rather  than  forcible ;  tliey  play  with  their 
dithculties  as  cats  play  with  mice.  Cold,  self-possessed,  pre- 
cocious, alert,  keen-witted  Americans  seem  wanting  in  fervour, 


passion,  repose,  and  expansiveness.  Their  versatility  Is 
phenomenal ;  but  the  gift  is  dangerous  if  it  dissipates  powers 
and  squanders  talents.  Newspapers  and  magazines  nsnrp 
the  place  of  books ;  the  best  men  become  editors  instead 
of  authors ;  every  one  is  content  to  become  the  tele- 
graph of  public  opinion.  In  the  stress  and  strain  of  life 
Englishmen  are  also  losing  their  solidity,  their  repose,  their 
reserved  strength  both  of  mind  and  body.  England  is  grow- 
ing Americanised,  and  the  similarity  between  the  two  nations 
is  in  oar  opinion  becoming  daily  more  marked.  In  its 
extravagant,  or  imitative  stages,  American  fiction  retained 
the  venmncy  of  youth.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  it  passed, 
with  a  bound,  into  a  literature  of  old  age.  Elaborate 
portraits,  painted  by  American  novelists,  may  arrest  atten- 
tion for  scientific  drawing  of  muscles,  yet  they  are  little 
more  than  lifeless  mechanisms.  Except  keen  observation, 
felicity  of  expression,  and  technical  skill,  American  novelists 
contribute  little  or  nothing  to  their  lay  fig  ures.  Too  artistic 
to  attempt  anything  beyond  their  powers,  they  rarely 
approach  great  subjects  or  great  characters.  Consequently 
they  restrict  themselves  to  ranges  of  feeling  which  lie 
uniformly  low,  and  to  a  treatment  which  is  realistically 
photographic. 


FRENCH  WOMEN  AND  THEIR  DOWRIES. 

BY  MADAME  ADAM. 

Madame  Adam,  writing  on  the  Dowries  of  Women  in 
France,''  in  the  North  American  Beriew  for  January, 
concludes  her  paper  in  somewhat  despairing  terms. 
She  says : — 

More  and  more  in  France  young  people  marry,  not  from 
attraction  for  one  another,  not  for  love,  but  for  the  dowry  ; 
and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  parents  are  less  and  less 
able  to  give  large  dowries,  because  money  is  depreciating  day 
by  day.  So  that  here  in  France  we  can  only  fear  a  greater 
falling  off  in  marriages  and  population  than  that  which 
prevails  now,  and  which  is  certainly  caused  in  a  great  measure 
among  people  of  small  means  by  the  question  of  dowry.  Let 
some  one  tell  me  the  remedy.   I  do  not  see  it. 

The  paper  is  interesting,  not  becau.se  of  its  despair, 
but  because  of  the  account  which  she  gives  of  the  three 
systems  under  which  married  women's  property  is  regu- 
lated in  France.    These  are— 

The  regime  de  la  eammunauU  leaves  the  husband  sole 
master. 

The  regime  de  la  separation  de  hiens,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  wife's  emanciiiation,  offers  more  advantages  tlian  the 
other  two  systems,  but  it  loses  all  force  if  the  wife  allows  her 
husband  to  secure  her  power  of  attorney. 

The  regime  dotal,  on  the  contrary,  protects  the  wife  against 
herself —which  is  a  carious  thing. 

She  says : — 

The  system  generally  adopted,  especially  in  Northern 
France,  is  the  regime  de  la  commimautey  modified  by  a  con- 
tract with  reference  to  personal  property.  But  these  restric- 
tions do  not  change  the  husband's  right  to  administer  the 
property  until  he  lias  shown  bad  management. 

If  those  about  to  marry  adopt  the  regime  d-e  la  separatum 
de  bienSf  the  wife  preserves  the  entire  administration  of  her 
own  property,  real  and  personal,  and  the  free  enjoyment  of 
her  income.  Then  the  husband  and  wife  both  contribute  to 
the  household  expenses,  following  the  agreement  secured  in 
the  contract  at  time  of  marriage.  If  these  agreements  have 
not  been  made,  the  uife  contributes  to  the  expenses  of  the 
family  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  her  income. 

There  is  only  one  province  in  the  north  of  France  where 
the  dotal  system  is  in  favour — that  is  Normandy.  The 
women  of  Normandy  have  a  peculiar  character.  They  have 
a  more  important  place  in  the  household  of  the  pea^^ants  and 
middle  classes  ;  and  whereas  in  the  south  the  douU  system 
gives  the  wife  a  little  freedom,  in  the  north  it  gives  her  entm 
&eedom  in  her  own  affairs. 
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THE  ARCHBISHOP'S  JUDGMENT. 

WHAT  IS  LAWFUL  AND  UNLAWFUL  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

In  the  Chvrch  Quarterly  the  first  place  is  given  to  a 
eulogistic  account  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
j  ud^ent .  The  article  summarises  the  Primate's  j udicial 
deliverance,  and  then  sums  up  as  follows  : — 

It  remains  to  compare  the  pronouncements  as  to  what  is 
"lawful "  and  what  is  "  unlawful."  It  is  niled  unlawful  (1) 
to  sign  the  cross  in  the  Eucharistic  absolution  and  bene- 
diction ;  (2)  to  **  mix  the  chalice  publicly;  (3)  so  to  perform 
**  the  manual  acts "  that  they  should  not  be  visible  to  the 
communicants.  But  it  is  lawfal  to  use  a  chalice  which  has 
been  *' mixed'*  before  the  service  begins;  to  cleanse  the 
Tessels,  after  the  service,  before  leaving  the  Holy  Table  ;  to 
take  the  eastward  position  throughout  the  service,  provided 
that  the  manual  acts  are  visibly  done ;  to  have  the  Affnus 
Dei  sung  during  the  communion  of  the  people ;  to  have  two 
lights  burning  on  the  Holy  Table  througli  the  celebration, 
though  hot  required  for  purposes  of  light. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  this  summary  that  what  is  per- 
mitted is  far  more  valuable  tlian  what  is'prohibited ;  and  the 
Bishop  gained  from  a  really  spiritual  court  what  has  never 
been  gained  from  a  secular. 

We  are  specially  impressed  by  (1)  the  courageous  independ- 
ence with  which  it  reviews  the  ground  traversed  by  previous 
decisions  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  gives  due  weight  to 
evidence  not  then  considered ;  and  (2)  by  the  consistently 
ecclesiastical  line  of  its  arguments,  as  witnessing  to  that 
historical  continuity  of  the  English  Church  which  is  ignored 
by  popular  Protestantism,  and  the  assertion  of  which  was 
a  main  principle  of  the  Church  revival  movement  of  1833. 
In  a  very  few  points,  as  we  have  intimated,  we  think  this 
judgment  open  to  respectful  and  honest  criticism  ;  but,  taking 
it  as  a  whole,  we  accept  it  with  earnest  gratitude. 

We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and  of  the  truest  interests  of  the  Church,  those 
whom  it  concerns  would  do  well  to  give  full  practical  weight 
to  the  moral  authority  of  a  court  which,  whatever  may  be 
said  against  the  principle  of  its  constitution,  has  at  any  rate 
presented  itself  before  the  Church  of  England  as  a  genuine 
spiritual  court,  and  has,  in  the  full  force  of  the  words,  acted 
up  to  that  high  character. 

In  the  Ihthlin  Review,  Mr.  Luke  Rivington  examines 
at  considerable  length,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  stand* 
point,  the  bearing  of  the  Lincoln  judgment  on  the  High 
Church  party.  He  contends  their  position  is  as  follows : — 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  they  hold,  teaches  Catholic 
truth.  Besides  its  actual  statement  of  much  that  is  Catholic, 
it  refers  us  (they  say)  to  the  principle  of  "  Catholic  consent** 
(ije.  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers),  and  thereby  it 
indirectly  teaches  all  that  comes  under  the  head  of  that 
consent.  Now  the  doctrines  of  the  Real  Presence,  and  the 
Eucharistic  sacrifice,  and  Eucharistic  adoration,  are  part  of 
the  faith  which  has  been  taught  by  "Catholic  consent.'* 
Therefore  they  are  taught  by  the  Prayer  Book.  True,  these 
doctrines  are  not  taught  by  the  Episcopate  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  never  have  been.  ,  .  .  But,  say  our  friends,  the 
Prayer  Book  taught  it  {i.e.  the  Real  Substantial  Presence),  as 
though  a  book  and  not  the  living  Episcopate  could  constitute 
the  Jteclesia  docent.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  a  book  being  the  voice 
of  the  Church  is  to  a  Catholic  so  supremely  absurd  that  even 
if  he  has  passed  a  portion  of  his  life  in  the  Church  of 
England  he  soon  has  a  difficulty  in  suppressing  a  smile  at 
the  singular  delusion  in  which  be  was  once  ensnared. 

Two  features  of  the  judgment  are  also  noticed,  i.e.  its 
dissociation  of  ritual  from  doctrine,  and  its  condemnation 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  for  not  reciting  the  prayer  of 
consecration  with  proper  "visibility.*'  The  reviewer 
di.ssents  strongly  from  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  his  com- 
mendation of  the  judgment  that  it  recognises  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  English  Church.  In  Mr.  Rivingtons  opinion, 
it  is  precisely  what  it  desti'oys. 


HOW  DID  CHRIST  RISE  AGAIN  ? 

DR.  ABBOTTS  THEORY  OF  THE  RESURRECTION. 

In  the  Contemporaty  Revietc,  Dr.  Abbott  replies  to 
Professor  Beet's  paper  on  "The  Certainties  of  Chris- 
tianity."  Dr.  Abbott  says : — 

Probably  I,  too,  have  laid  myself  open  to  misunderstanding. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Professor  himself 
has  misunderstood  me  so  far  as  to  think  that  X 
reckoned  among  •*  illusions  "  both  the  belief  in  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  also  the  belief  in  His  resurrection.  On  the 
contrary,  I  regard  these  as  the  most  real  of  realities,  except 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  hardly  any  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  "  divine,**  and  who  think  that  "rising  again" 
means  simply  walking  and  talking  after  death.  Perhaps  the 
Professor  and  I  look  at  the  same  things  from  a  different  point 
of  view,  he  regarding  them  as  "  certainties,**  I  as  "  realities." 

He  fuUy  admits  that  there  was  some  manifestation  of 
the  risen  Saviour  in  some  real  and  objective  shape,  but  he 
does  not  think  that  this  requires  us  to  believe  that 
Christ's  body  laid  in  the  grave  was  raised  to  hfe.  Dr. 
Abbott  denies  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  one's  body 
raised  from  the  dead  is  a  test  of  divinity,  andhe  maintains 
that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  was  somethini^  very 
far  above  the  mere  reanimation,  or  even  the  spiritual 
mutation,  of  the  body.  It  is  evident  that  the  appearance 
of  our  Saviour  to  the  Apostle  Paul  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
vision,  and  Dr.  Abbott  maintains  that  St.  Paul  placed  the 
manifestation  of  the  Saviour  to  himself  on  the  same 
footing  with  manifestatioifk  to  the  other  Apostles.  He 
points  out  that  great  difficulties  attend  any  hypothesis 
that  descends  to  details,  illustrating  this  by  the  curious 
theory  of  Bishop  Westcott,  that  the  risen  body  of  Christ 
had  flesh  and  bones,  but  no  blood,  blood  being  with  the 
Jews  the  symbol  and  seat  of  corruptible  life. 

Life  being  so  short,  and  the  art  of  well-doing  so  long  and 
hard,  why  should  those  who  have  one  of  the  greatest  helps 
to  well-doing— I  mean  the  belief  in  Christ's  resurrection — 
siiy  to  others  who  also  have  it,  **  You  cannot  possibly  have  it, 
unless  yon  believe  it  after  our  fashion,"  and  "  Unless  you 
believe  it  after  our  fashion,  you  will  not  admit  that  Christ  is 
divine  "  ?  In  the  first  place,  that  is  not  true  ;  for,  as  I  have 
said  above,  some  people  disbelieve  the  former,  yet  believe  the 
latter.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  spiritual ;  for  spiritually 
it  is  quite  possible  that  one  may  disbelieve  the  former  yet 
believe  the  latter.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  not  wise ;  for  if 
to-morrow  bhould  demonstrate,  beyond  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  the  manifestations  of  Christ  to  the  other  Apostles  were 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  manifestation  to  the  thirteenth,  and 
that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  not  material,  but  simply 
spiritual,  what  should  we  say  then  of  the  champion  of 
Christianity  who  had  committed  us  to  the  statement  that 
henceforth  "lume  will  admit  the  claims  of  Christ  to  be 
divine  "  ? 


Chautauquan. — ^The  February  number  contains  a 
symposium  by  half  a  dozen  well-known  American  ladies 
upon  the  great  servant-girl  question.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  maintains  that  every  American  girl  ought  to  be 
trained  to  domestic  service,  and  she  suggests  that  a  semi- 
or  post-collegiate  course  of  domestic  service  should  be 
instituted  as  an  adjunct  to  the  higher  education,  and  a 
degree  conferred  upon  its  successful  graduates.  Those  of 
the  first  year  might  add  the  initials,  **H.  N."  to  their 
names,  meaning,  **  Hopeful  Neophyte."  Those  of  the 
second  year  **  H.  E.,"  meaning,  **  Household  Expert." 
Mrs.  Mdler  says  that  she  long  ago  settled  in  her  own 
mind  that  the  mis-sion  of  American  women  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  to  civilise  and  refine  the  working 
women  of  Ireland,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  teach  them 
the  language,  and  in  due  time  send  them  out  to  found 
homes  and  train  the  next  generatiofti^f  AmericAi^itizens. 
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THE  CARPENTERS  OF  PARIS. 

SOCIAL  MONOGRAPHS  OF  1856  AND  1889. 

M.  FuNCK  Brentano  is  a  name  to  command  readers 
even  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  appended  only  to  a  review 
of  another  man*8  work.  The  book  which  he  has  thought 
worthy  of  careful  notice  and  high  praise  in  the  Nouvelle 
Itevue  is  M.  Maroussem's  historical  study  of  the  "Car- 
penters of  Paris."  It  is  with  the  comfortable  sensation 
of  settling  down  to  the  study  of  a  good  material  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  critic  that  readers  interested  in 
the  great  questions  of  modem  society  will  apply  them- 
selves to  the  article.  First  of  all,  M.  Maroussem's  method 
pleases  M.  Funck  Brentano.  It  is  only  by  subdivision  of 
a  great  subject  and  careful  gtudy  of  its  separate  parts 
that  anything  like  a  scientific  basis  of  theory  can  be 
formed.  In  taking  the  case  of  the  carpenters  of 
Paris,  and  studying  it  as  nearly  as  possible  exliaustively, 
M.  Maroussem  has,  in  his  reviewer's  opinion,  contributed 
much  by  example,  as  well  as  by  achievement,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  logical  and  progressive  method  of  treatment.  If 
his  example  should  produce  a  serfes  of  monographic 
studies,  as  far  as  possible  resembling  the  natural  sciences  in 
precision,  data  would  Uttle  by  little  be  collected  for  the  con- 
struction of  something  approaching  to  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  social  question  as  it  exists  at  this  moment  in 
France.  And  as  tiie  carpenters  are  but  one  class  of 
artisans,  and  by  stating  their  case  light  is  thrown  on  the 
whole  question  of  skilled  labour,  so  the  case  of  France 
would  throw  light  on  the  modetn  world.  The  essential 
necessity  is  to  substitute  science  for  sentiment. 

M.  Bretano  extracts  from  the  monograph  in  question 
certain  interesting  and  leading  facts.  The  carpenters  of 
Paris  are,  it  seems,  among  the  most  ancient  trade 
bodies  of  France.  Since  the  end  of  the  last 
century  their  salaries  have  increased  by  200  per 
cent.,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  day's  work  has 
been  reduced  to  ten  hours  in  summer  and  eight 
in  winter.  Nevertheless,  their  numbers  are  decreasing 
from  day  to  day.  Also  they  are  breaking  up  into  difierent 
orders.  The  result  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  success 
of  the  co-operative  movement  of  a  portion  of  their  body, 
the  trade  altogether  is  declining,  and  though  the  car- 
penters of  Paris  are  even  now  unrivalled  in  the  world, 
their  art  is  decaying,  and  their  technical  construction 
grows  less.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is,  according 
to  M.  Maroussem,  to  be  found  in  a  social  movement 
towards  individual  development,  intellectual  inde- 
pendence, and  personal  initiative.  A  comparison 
is  made  between  the  monograph  of  a  carpenter 
and  his  family  done  in  18*56,  and  one  done  by  M.  de 
Maroussem  in  1889.  The  two  workmen  are  taken  under 
conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  aUke.  They  are  neither 
specially  skilled  workmen  nor  incompetent.  They  belong 
to  the  nucleus  of  working  carpenters ;  both  are  highly 
respectable,  both  are  mamed.  The  carpenter  of  18.56 
received  fifty  centimes  an  hour;  the  carpenter  of  1889 
received  eighty*  that  is  sixty  per  cent.  more.  The  first  paid 
one  franc  fifty  centimes  for  his  midday  meal ;  the  second 
^ves  three  francs  for  his;  the  furniture  of  the  home 
IS  about  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  the  second 
posseesei  a  hqucur  stand  and  a  cofiee  service  and 
visiting   cards.     The  wife   of   the   second  wears  a 


bonnet,  the  wife  of  the  first  was  content  with  a 
cap.  Each  of  them  has  his  little  collection  of  books,  but 
the  tibrary  of  the  first  contained  the  ''Imitation  of 
Christ,"  and  was  composed  of  none  but  religious  books  ; 
,that  of  the  second  mcludes  "Karl  Marx  on  Capital/ 
and  other  revolutionary  works.  The  significance  of  this 
illustration  depends  upon  whether  the  two  are  types  or 
only  individual  instances.  M.  Maroussem  adduces  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  they  are  types.  The 
final  touch  of  difference  is  that  while  the  first  is 
orthodox,  the  second  does  not  submit  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Church  in  even  the  great  events 
of  family  life — he  is  civilly  married,  and  his  children 
are  not  baptised. 


THE  LAW  OF  CONJUGAL  ATTRACTION. 

UKE  DRAWS  TO  LIKE. 

Hermann  Fol,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living 
embryologists,  while  staying  at  Nice — the  Mecca  of 
honeymooning — had  his  attention  attracted  to  the 
resemblances  oetween  young  married  couples.  Fol  has 
already  given  convincing  proof  of  the  phenomenal  keen- 
ness of  ms  observative  faculty.  He  was  the  first  scientist 
to  precisely  notice  and  accurately  describe  the  marvellous 
processes  which  take  place  during  the  fertilisation  of  an 
egg.  The  popular  notion  that  married  people  end  by 
resembling  each  other  "  was  shared  by  Fol,  but  his  trained 
vision  detected  amongst  crowds  of  young  married  couples, 
characteristics  that  led  him  to  suppose  a  contiT.ry  pro- 
position to  be  nearer  the  truth — they  begin  hy  resembling 
each  other.  To  put  the  matter  to  scientific  test,  he 
engaged  in  a  series  of  observations  and  researches  on  the 
photographs  of  young  and  old  married  couples,  the  results 
which  ne  publishes  in  the  Revue  Scientifigue,  The  foUow- 
ing  table  gives  his  statistical  conclusions  : — 

Couples.  Resemblances.     Non-Resemblances.  Total. 

per  cent.  per  cent 

Young  ...  132  about  66-66  ...  66  about  33  33  ...  198 
Old   38         71-70   ...    15  28  30   ...  53 

The  vividly  large  percentage  of  physical  similarities 
between  young  married  couples  is  emphasised  by  the 
calculation  that  in  marriages  made  at  random — by  chance 
— the  number  of  resemblances  would  not  amount  to  more 
than  two  in  a  hundred.  Amongst  the  non-resemblances 
were  incl  ided  some  very  curious  cases,  where  man  and 
wife,  though  quite  dissimilar  in  ever^  other  respect,  yet 
exhibited  in  common  ''certain  traits  constituting  an 
ugliness  more  or  lees  ridiculous.''  Fol  infers  from  tlus  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  candidates  for 
marriage  do  not  fear  the  particular  form  of  ughnnss  to 
which  their  mirror  accustoms  them. 

After  warning  against  hasty  generalisation  from  results 
so  comparativdy  meagre,  Fol  invites  other  scientists  to 
follow  up  the  subject,  and  verify  or  modify  the  following 
tentative  conclusions  he  draws : — 

(1)  In  the  immense  majority  of  marriages  of  ''  inclina- 
tion," the  contracting  parties  are  attracted  by  similarities 
and  not  by  dissimilanties. 

(2)  The  resemblances  between  aged  married  couples 
is  not  a  fact  acquired  by  conjugal  Ufe. 


HOW  TO  HELP. 

A  XEW  edition  of  **  How  to  Help  "  has  been  published, 
in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  formulate,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Association  of 
Helpers.  Tliis  is  published  in  a  pamphlet  at  2d.,  and 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  post  free  for  2id. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  MANAGING  STREET  BOYS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  DRUMMOND. 

In  Good  Words  there  is  an  excellent  paper  by 
Professor  Drummond  on  the  Boys*  Brigade,  an  article 
whiclj  ought  to  multiply  tlie  number  of  the  brigade 
members  a  hundred-fold,  for  it  amounts  to  a  declaration, 
made  with  all  the  authority  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  esteemed  religious  teachers  of  the  present  day,  that 
a  new  patent  process  has  been  discovered  for  the 
management  of  street  boys,  the  great  secret  of  which  is 
drill.    In  this  new  process — 

The  whole  art  and  mystery  of  making  boys  is  explainetl  to 
yoa ;  the  whole  process  of  cleaning,  restoring,  renovating 
them  ;  of  clothing  them  and  putting:  them  into  a  right  mind, 
of  giving  them  a  sound  body  and  a  reasonable  soul. 

Call  these  boys,  boys,  which  they  are,  and  ask  them  to  sit 
up  in  a  Sunday-class,  and  no  power  on  earth  will  make  them 
do  it ;  but  put  a  fivepenny  cap  on  them  and  call  them 
soldiers,  which  they  are  not,  and  you  can  order  them  about 
till  midnight.  The  genius  who  discovered  this  astounding 
^ind  inexplicable  psychological  fact  ought  to  rank  with  iSir 
Isaac  Newton.  As  class  it  was  confusion,  depression, 
demoralisation,  blasphemy,  chaos.  As  company  it  is  respect, 
self-respect,  enthusiasm,  happiness,  peace. 

The  secret  was  first  found  out  by  a  Glasgow  volunteer, 
vrho  started  his  new  patent  in  1883,  with  the  result  that 
at  the  end  of  1890  there  are  433  companies  in  existence, 
1,370  officers,  and  18,000  membei*s.  More  than  half  are 
in  Scotland,  5,800  are  in  England,  and  the  rest  are 
scattered  all  over  the  English-speaking  world.  The 
brigade  is  emphatically  a  religious  movenieut,  every  com- 
pany is  directly  or  indirectly  connected  witli  some 
existing  Cliristian  local  institution. 

Contrary  to  a  somewhat  natural  impression,  the  Boys' 
Brigade  does  not  teach  the  Art  of  War,"  nor  does  it 
foster  or  encourage  the  war-spirit.  .  It  simply  employs 
military  organisation,  drill,  and  discipline,  as  the  most 
stimulating  and  interesting  means  of  securing  the  atten- 
tion of  a  volatile  class  and  of  promoting  self-respect, 
chivrJry,  courtesy,  esprit  de  carps,  and  a  host  of  kinch'cd 
Tirtues. 

In  addition  to  Sunday  classes  every  company  reports 
an  address  given  at  drill  during  the  week,  and  each  parade 
is  opened  and  closed  with  prayer.  One  or  more  clubs 
for  cricket,  football,  gymnastics  or  swunming  are  formed 
in  connection  with  almost  every  commny.  Summer 
camps  have  been  started,  ambulance  drills  have  been 
established,  and  last  year  over  200  boys  in  Glasgow  imssed 
the  St.  Andrew's  ambulance  examination.  Reading 
and  dub  rooms  liave  been  formed  by  some  com^janies  and 
a  hundred  bands  have  been  established.  Tlie  following 
is  Pirofessor  Drummond's  conclusion  : — 

Many  of  the  prime  movers  in  this  new  cause  are  men  who 
bave  been  almost  strangers  to  such  work  before.  But  they 
«aw  here  something  definite,  practical,  human  ;  something 
that  they  could  begin  upon  without  committing  themselves 
to  positions  which  they  had  not  quite  thought  out.  For  a 
real  field  of  honest  usefulness — a  field  where  the  tools 
required  are  simply  the  stronger  and  better  elements  in 
Christian  manhood,  there  is  probably  nothing  oi>en  just  now 
to  laymen  which  has  in  it  anything  like  the  same  substance 
.and  promise  as  this. 

The  headquarters  of  this  unique  and  important  organisation 
are  in  Glasgow.  An  ample  Uterature  is  now  on  the  shelves  at 
headquarters,  so  that  asking  questions  will  cause  no  trouble. 
The  address  is— The  Brigade  Secretary,  60,  Bath  Street, 
<jlasgow. 


ARE  WOMEN  WORSE  THAN  MEN? 

YES — OFTEN  AND  IN  MANY  THINGS  ! 

In  the  Leisure  Hour  for  February  Mrs.  Mayo  devotee 
lier  serial  paper,  **  Under  Discussion,"  to  a  criticism  of 
some  women's  manners  and  ways.  The  article  is  a  strong 
one,  in  the  form  of  a  conversation,  but  the  gist  of  it  is 
tliat  women  are  distinctly  inferior  to  men  in  very  many 
impnortant  elements  of  human  character.  Women,  to 
begin  with,  blind  themselves  to  their  own  wickedness  by 
using  innocent  terms  to  describe  plain  sins.  Treachery- 
is  called  tact;  lies,  fibbing;  drunkenness,  over-stimu- 
lation ;  while  thoughtlessness  is  simply  sheer  vulgar 
selfishness  and  disregard  for  the  riuhts  of  others. 
Selfishness  may  be  equal  in  both  sexes,  but* it  manifests 
itself  pre-eminently  in  some  women  by  their  cai^acity 
for  petty  pushing  and  grasping,  and  by  their  callous 
indifference  to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others  : — 

I  am  afraid  that  disregard  for  others' rights,  an  indisposi- 
tion to  look  not  only  on  one's  own  things,  but  also  on  the 
things  of  others,"  is  a  besetting  weakness  of  our  poor  sex.  1 
think  it  is  John  Ruskin  who  somewhere  says,  in  his  rather 
sweeping  fashion,  that  he  has  come  across  very  few  women 
who  seem  to  realise  that  there  is  anybody  else  in  the  world 
except  themselves  and  their  own  children  I 

Sometuues  out  of  spiteful  inquisitiveness,  sometimes 
to  gratify  a  mean  vanity,  women  will  recklessly  undermine 
or  damage  the  influence  or  authority  which  is  really 
responsible  for  tlie  welfare  of  young  lives.  Nor  is  this 
all.  While  men  and  women  are  far  more  alike  than  they 
are  indifierent,  women  are  much  wickeder  in  being  more 
spiteful : — 

For  instance,  women  go  out  of  their  way  to  inflict  pain 
or  contumely  on  each  other,  even  when  there  is  no  question 
of  revenge  or  spite,  or  scarcely  of  personal  knowledge.  I 
liave  no  doubt  some  men  are  quite  as  purse-proud  or  house- 
proud as  some  women,  but  generally  they  will  simply  n^- 
lect  those  whom  tliey  outshine.  The  woman  wishes  to  drive 
home  her  triumph  and  enjoy  it  with  the  flavour  of  some- 
body's humiliation. 

Then,  agam,  few  women  have  among  themselves  any 
share  of  that  which  among  men  is  called  honour."  A 
room  full  of  girls  will  indulge  in  the  most  spiteful 
remarks  about  a  visitor  whom  they  see  coming  up  the 
avenue,  and  then  the  moment  she  has  arrived  in  the 
room  they  will  suiTound  her  with  gi'eetings,  hugging  her, 
kissing  her,  and  geuei-aUy  teaching  a  terrible  lesson  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  feminine  treachery  : — 

I  liave  heard  men  make  remarks  about  others  both  spit  ef  id 
and  severe  But  those  men  would  not  straight- 
way fawn  upon  the  object  of  their  contempt,  and  profess 
an  unctuous  joy  in  his  society.  If  any  man  did  so,  his  fellows 
would  instantly  dub  him  a  cad  and  a  sneak.  And  yet  too 
many  men  only  laugh  when  they  detect  women  in  these  mean 
treacheries  !  Quite  recently  a  "  society  "  journal  said  airily, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  women  are  allowed  to  speak  and 
behave  in  ways  which  would  cause  the  immediate  ostracism 
of  a  man.  I  think  the  virtue  about  which  women  should 
examine  themselves  and  their  ways  is  truthfulness  I  I  do 
think  it  is  the  lack  of  this  which  underlies  much  bad  manners, 
and  social  treachery,  and  petty  injustice. 

Mrs.  Mayo  finishes  up  by  quoting  Canon  Littledale, 
who  says  that  men  rarely  stab  one  another  with  the  personal 
stilettos  of  concentrated  spite  which  women  are  apt  to 
wield.  Men  are  loth  to  strike  a  fallen  enemy,  whereas 
too  many  women  delight  in  ti-ampling  on  him  to  the  last. 
He  also  says  that  there  is  a  lower  standard  of  truthfulness 
among  women  than  among  men,  proved  by  sniaU  social 
hypocrisies,  continual  inaccuracy,  and  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  exaggeration. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

WHO  IT  WILL  HOLD  ANS  WHAT  IT  WILL  C?ONTAI5f. 

Some  five  years  ago,  when  I  issued  a  collection  of 
articles  contributed  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  under  the 
title  of  "Centres  of  Spiritual  Activity/'  I  prefixed  it 
with  an  introduction  in  which  I  ventiu'ed  to  define  my 
ideas  as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Ideal  Church. 
There  was  one  sentence  in  this  introduction  which 
summed  up  somewhat  paradoxically,  but  yet  quite 
truthfully,  the  essential  characteristics  of  my  conception 
of  the  Ideal  Church.  That  sentence  was  as  follows : — 
"The  Ideal  Church  will  include  atheists  among  its 
membei*s,  and  run  a  theatre  and  a  public-house/'  The 
formula  was  purposely  cast  in  a  shape  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  attention  and  to  excite  reflection. 
It  would  nave  been  perfectly  possible  to  have  framed 
the  coni^eption  in  terms  that  would  not  have  been 
open  to  ca\dl,  but  it  was  worth  while  to  incur  criti- 
cism for  the  sake  of  stirrin^^  up  thought.  Mr.  Blath- 
wayt,  towards  the  close  of  last  year,  called  at  my 
oflice  to  have  a  conversation  with  me  on  the  subject,  and 
published  his  notes  of  our  talk  in  Great  Thoughts  of 
January  3rd.  The  report  of  our  conversation  was  then 
sent  round  by  the  editor  of  Great  Thoughts  to  various 
pei*sons,  whose  opinions  upon  the  ideal  therein  set  forth 
have  been  published  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  same 
paper. 

Dr.  Clifford,  the  ex-President  of  the  Baptist  Union, 
expressed  himself  a?  completely  in  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  and  aim  out  of  which  my  theory  grew,  and  saw  in 
them  and  it  a  return  to  the  Christianity  of  Christ  Jesus. 
His  objections  to  some  of  the  details  were  expressed  by 
him  in  a  correspondence  which  subsequently  appeare^l  in 
the  Baptist  newspaper.  Canon  Scott-HoUand  complained 
that  my  ideal  of  a  Church  devoted  to  doing  good  left  off 
before  the  difliculty  of  the  Churches  begins.  The  asser- 
tion of  Dogma,  the  claim  of  the  Sacraments,  the  power 
of  the  Church,  begin  when  a  man,  trying  to  do  good, 
finds  that  he  cannot  do  good  at  all  without  the 
inflow  of  secret  healing  fife  which  comes  through  the 
fixed  elements  in  the  Church — Dogma,  Sacrament, 
Priesthood.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thain  Daviifion  cries  "  *  Good 
Lord,  deliver  us!'  The  heterogeneous  conglomeration 
in  wliich  your  prophetic  eyes  sees  the  Church  of  tho 
Future  is  nothing  better  than  a,  social  and  rehgious 
chaos."  He  condemns  my  conception  as  grotesque,  as 
defiant  of  bibUcal  teaching,  and  as  invohdng  the  throw- 
ing aside  of  the  whole  system  of  Pauline  theology,  and 
of  substituung  the  broad  road  for  the  narrow.  The 
Bishop  of  Becuord  in  a  long  letter  modestly  expresses 
his  preference  for  the  Church  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  he  maintains  would  be  set  aside  if  Mr.  Steads 
theories  were  to  prevail  Dr.  BilUng  says :  "  I  should 
hail  a  new  reformation  which  should  give  us  champions 
of  good  works  as  zealous  as  the  old  Reformation  cham- 
pions of  justification  by  faith.  Such  will  probably 
neither  *  run  a  theatre  nor  a  pubUc-house,*  but  they 
will  find  an  immense  field  for  them  to  labour  in.  The 
Church  of  the  Incarnation  has  a  boundless  mission  to 
the  human  race,  but  I  do  not  expect  any  real  benefit 
for  the  race  from  any  effort  that  aoes  not  recognise  the 
necessity  of  a  moral  change,  and  I  know  of  no  hope  for 
this  change  but  from  Christ,  and  the  means  to  this  end 
He  has  ordained.""  The  Rev.  Robert  Horton  says  that 
he  entirely  agrees  vrith  what  I  obviously  mean,  but  he  is 
obliged  to  differ  from  what  I  actually  say.  The  hope  of 
the  world  seems  to  him  to  lie  in  the  Church  sinking  into 
her  proper  insignificance  in  order  that  Christ  should  take 
His  rightful  p&oe.     Lord  Meath  does  not  see  how  any 


Christian  could  well  find  fault  with  my  ideal  Church, 
seeing  that  it  is  to  consist  of  all  men  who  take  Christ  as 
their  example,  and  who  endeavour  to  imitate  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  in  their  Uvea,  as  our  Lord  Himself  has  said 
that  "  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  ^rt."  Oblonel 
Griffin,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Baptist  Union,  says  tho 
Church  of  the  future  will  still  be  the  Church  of  the  past. 
Christ's  Church  remaineth ;  cannot  be  improved.  The  Church 
will  be  ever  the  same.  The  worKi  needs  no  new  Church. 
If  we  « re  to  be  Christs  it  will  be  by  having  Christ's  spirit  in 
us,  V  hi  li  we  can  only  have  by  close  personal  contact  with 
the  living  Saviour.  Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie  thinks 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  main  Mr.  Stead  is 
quite  right.  Nevertheless,  he  thinks  that  atheists  must 
be  left  outside.  Looking  at  Christ  as  a  friend  looks  to  a 
friend,  men  will  learn  to  be  Christians  and  forget  to  be 
Churchmen.  The  Rev.  John  Pulsford,  in  a  very  kindly 
letter,  says  that  he  foresaw  that  my  imprisonment  would 
be  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  me,  but  a  leader  of  men 
must  be  idl  the  more  careful  that  he  is  led,  otherwise  h» 
will  deceive  and  curse  both  himself  and  those  whom  he 
leads.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  right  Leader 
of  men.  If  the  real  men  of  the  future  are  ^Ued  to  be 
**  not  Christians  but  Christs,**  they  will  no  more  prescribe 
either  theological  or  ecclesiastiod  systems  than  Christ 
did.  "  I  want  to  underscore  and  endorse  every  line  of  that 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Stead's  confession  of  faith,  beginning 
with,  I  think,  'Christ  came  into  the  world  to  bring 
heaven  to  earth,'  etc.  etc.** 

In  my  reply  in  the  current  number  of  Great  Thoughts 
I  entirely  disclaim  any  desire  to  invent  a  new  Church. 
If,  as  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  seems  to  think,  the  ideal 
Church  I  described  five  years  ago  is  not  the  Church  of 
Christ,  then  it  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  For  the- 
Church  of  the  Future  must  be  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  it 
is  not  worth  while  talking  about. 

So  far  from  ignoring  the  central  fact  that  the  Church  is- 
a  picked  company  of  select  and  elect  soub,  who  are  gathered 
together  out  of  the  world  in  order  that  ihey  may  more 
effectively  help  to  save  the  world,  I  hold  that  doctrine* 
much  more  strongly  than  some  of  my  critics.  All  that  I 
asked  was  that  in  constructing  our  ideal  Church  below^ 
we  should  endeavour  to  make  it  approximate  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  Church  of  the  Firstborn  above. 
There  are  sheep  and  there  are  goats ;  but  somehow  their 
skins  have  got  mixed.  When  people  cry  out  against  me- 
for  saying  that  the  ideal  Church  ought  to  include 
atheists,  they  forget  that  we  are  atheists  half  our  time,, 
and  thac  the  Church  that  does  not  include  atheists  as  a 
practical,  actual  fact  among  its  members,  is  a  Church 
wliich  has  never  yet  existed  in  this  world.  As  to  the- 
Rev.  Canon  Scott-Holland*s  criticism,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  the  Divine  Spirit  is  farmed  out  to- 
any  ring  of  ecclesiastical  monopolists  as  if  it  were  a 
syndicate  with  the  exclusive  concession  to  a  patent 
medicine ;  nor  can  I,  with  the  Society  of  Friends  before- 
me,  regard  Sacraments  as  so  indispensable. 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  interpret  the  love  or 
God  to  a  world  which  is  sometimes  so  miserable  it  forgets 
to  love,  and  when  it  ceases  to  love  it  loses  touch  with 
God.  \VTiere  love  is,  God  is,  and  the  true  ideal  Church- 
is  that  which  best  makes  men  feel  that  God  is  love,  and 
that  God  is  everywhere.  Among  all  men  and  women  of 
this  generation  there  is  no  one  who  preaches  more- 
passionately  and  i^ith  a  more  earnest  conviction  the  truth 
that  only  love  and  sacrifice  can  save  the  world  than  Olive 
Schreiner.  In  an  ideal  Church  which  included  Christ-like- 
souls  forlorn  in  the  lack  of  the  consolations  of  Christianity^ 
surety  the  author  of  "  The  Story  of  a  South  African  Farm," 
would  find  a  shelter  and  a  home^^  j 
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nFTY  YEARS  OF  SANITARY  PROGRESS. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Hevieta 
"upon  the  "  Sanitary  Progress  of  the  last  Fifty  Years  " 
"based  chiefly  upon  Sir  John  Simon*s  history  of  English 
sanitary  institutions.  In  the  present  day,  when  we  are 
.all  shuddering  at  Darkest  England  as  it  is  now,  to  see 
the  following  picture  of  English  towns  (taken  from  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  1844-5)  is  quite 
>refre8hing : — 

Out  of  50  towns  visited  on  behalf  of  the  CommissioneFs, 
the  drainage  was  reported  as  bad  in  43,  the  cleansing  in  42, 
the  water  supply  in  32.  In  Liverpool  40,000,  and  in  Man- 
chester 15,000,  of  the  working  class  lived  in  cellars,  "dark, 
•damp,  dirty,  and  ill-ventilated.*'  The  results  of  this  state 
of  things  were  clearly  seen.  Whilst  the  death-rate  in 
-country  districts  was  18*2  per  thousand,  in  towns  it 
was  26*2,  in  Birmingham  and  Leeds  it  was  27'2,  in 
Bristol  30-9,  in  Manchester  33  7,  in  Liverpool  34'8.  The  aver- 
^age  age  at  death  in  Rutland  and  in  Wiltshire  was  36^  years, 
whilst  in  Leeds  it  was  21,  in  Manchester  20,  in  Liverpool  17. 

The  sanitary  period  began  in  1838,  after  which  our  history 
falls  into  three  main  periods.  There  is,  first  of  all, 
from  1838  to  1864,  a  time  of  great,  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
^general  public,  somewhat  blind  activity,  when  a  sense  of  evils 
rather  than  a  knowledge  of  possible  remedies  dictated  public 
action.  From  1854  to  1866  there  follows  a  time  of  apparent 
stagnation,  but  perhaps  of  greater  and  more  lasting  growth. 
With  1866  begins  a  great  outburst  of  legislative  activity, 
stimulated  by  the  report  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Commission 
in  1871,  which  has  lasted  to  the  present  time,  and  has,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  affectea  administration. 

From  that  day  to  this  progress,  although  irregular,  has 
Ijeeu  steady.  Tlie  article  is  not  one  which  can  be  sum- 
marised with  advantage,  but  the  following  figiures  are 
interesting.  If  all  men  Hved  their  full  span  of  eighty 
jears  the  death-rate  would  be  12*6  per  thousand.  In 
Surrey,  outside  London,  the  actual  death-rate  was  brought 
•down  to  14'3.  The  death-rate  in  1838  in  England  was 
22'4f  but  it  has  never  faUen  below  21.  In  the  ten  years 
from  1871-80  the  children  bom  in  anjr  one  of  these  years 
iiad  1,800,000  years  more  of  expectation  of  life  than  they 
wotdd  have  had  if  they  had  been  bom  between  1838-54. 
Notwithstanding  all  our  sanitary  progress,  the  chance  of  a 
man  reaching  three-score  years  and  ten  is  smaller  than  it 
was  sixty  years  ago.  In  London  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  death-rate  was  80  per  thousand, 
in  the  eighteenth  ?t  had  fallen  to  50  per  thousand,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  to  25,  and  it  is  now  down  to 
17 J.  Rothbury  has  the  lowest  death-rate  in  the  king- 
dom, viz.  11*33.  The  death-rate  goes  up  the  more 
•crowded  the  population  is  to  the  square  nolle.  In  129 
districts,  with  less  than  200  per  square  mile,  the  death-rate 
is  18^,  while  in  those  which  have  a  density  of  6,000  a 
square  mile  the  death-rate  is  30^.  In  London  the  death- 
rate  from  zymotic  diseases  has  fallen  from  5*2  in  1840-50 
to  2*24  in  1889.  The  death-rate  from  consumption  has 
fallen  from  2*68  in  1851-60  to  1-55  in  1888.  Deaths  from 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in  London  are  fewer  than 
those  in  Wiltshire.  In  1888  the  figures  were :  London, 
2-19  per  thousand  ;  Wiltshire,  2-67.  The  reviewer  says, 
in  conclusion. : — 

Sanitary  progress  demands  many  things— statesmanlike 
direction  on  the  part  of  the  central  autlioritj,  a  policy  of 
education  rather  than  of  coerciou,  a  gradual  development  as 
against  fussy  interference,  intelligent  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  local  authorities,  a  certain  knowledge  of  sani- 
tary cause  and  effect,  a  steady  sense  of  public  duty.  In  no 
part  of  life  is  the  need  of  a  broad  conception  of  the  ioter- 
•  dependence  of  the  various  members  of  the  body  politic  so 
pressing. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  PALACE  IN  LONDON, 

BY  ELIZABETH  BISLAND. 

Elizabeth  Bisland,  after  circHng  the  world  at  top 
speed,  is  contributing  articles  to  the  Cosmopolitan  on 
things  of  interest  in  the  Old  World.  There  is  nothing  in 
her  January  article  ^'On  the  People's  Palace"  calling 
for  special  attention  beyond  its  illustrations  and  the 
unconscious  burlesque  fashion  in  which  the  authoress 
exaggerates  the  popular  legend  of  the  East  End  of 
London.   Here,  for  instance,  is  an  example  : — 

Imagine  a  city  the  size  of  New  York,  containing  over  a 
million  inhabitants  of  a  race  that  claims  to  stand  in  the 
very  forefront  of  human  progress,  and  in  this  city  not  a 
single  newspaper"  prblished,  not  one  public  library,  and  not 
one  shop  for  the  sale  of  books  I 

This  might  pass  as  the  d€  icription  of  a  town  in  darkest 
Africa,  but  on  the  contrary  it  lies  in  the  very  heart  of 
civilisation,  Christianity,  and  enlightenment.  Not  a  hand 
was  lifted  to  lighten  the  intellectual  gloom  of  this  "  city  of 
dreadful  night ; "  indeed,  very  few  had  the  faintest  concep- 
tion of  its  condition,  until  seven  years  ago,  when  Walter 
Besant,  the  novelist,  began  its  explomtion  in  search  of 
material  for  a  new  romance.  So  moved  and  astonished  was 
he  by  the  deadly  dulness  and  dreariness,  the  ugliness,  the 
squalid  pleasures  and  heavy  ignorance  of  East  London,  that 
he  set  earnestly  about  the  discovery  of  a  remedy.  1  he  result 
of  these  efforts  was  "  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,"  that 
shocked  and  aroused  the  conscience  of  all  England. 

Those  familiar  with  it  know  that  all  London  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  centre  being  the  City  proper — the  great  com- 
mercial and  financial  axle  of  the  earth— and  its  right  and  left 
wings  being  respectively  a  superb  capital  adorned  with  all 
that  art,  wealth,  and  power  can  devise  or  command,  and  an 
nnbeautiful  city  of  toilers,  a  densely  populated  manufacturing 
town,  the  home  of  the  poor,  the  laborious,  and  the  miserable. 

It  is  as  if  the  City  sat  in  the  centre,  and  judged  all  the 
inhabitants  of  London,  setting  the  fortunate,  the  powerful, 
and  the  prosperous  on  its  right  hand  amid  all  things  desir- 
able, and  saying  to  the  impotent,  the  unhappy,  and  the 
vicious  :  "  Sit  thou  on  my  left,  and— blessed  are  they  that 
expect  nothing ! " 

The  churches  are  numerous  and  active,  and  religious 
workers  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  reclaim  the  vicious  ;  but 
as  yet  no  one  had  dreamed  of  a  duty  to  the  young,  the 
healthy,  the  self-supporting,  and  the  moral.  They  werejfeft,to 
content  themselves  as  best  they  could  with  the  dull  round  of 
labour  and  cheap,  coarse  amusements.  Indeed  the  average 
English  workman  has  so  great  a  horror  of  charity  that  no  one 
dared  offer  it  to  him  until  Mr.  Besant  made  plain  his  de- 
sperate need  of  intellectual  aid  anel  alms  of  pleasure. 
Though  the  plan  pf  this  new  benevolence  had  been  set  forth 
in  the  form  of  a  novel,  so  feasible  and  practical  did  it  appear, 
and  so  strongly  did  it  appeal  to  the  public  interest,  etc.  etc. 

Then,  after  giving  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Walter  Besant, 
and  describing  the  Peoples  Palace  in  detail^ Miss Bisland 

concludes  as  follows : — 

This  is  the  beautiful,  the  noble  result  growing  out  of  the 
novelist's  idea,  an  idea  that  was  bom  from  his  realisation  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  difference  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  is  not  in  the  necessities  of  life,  but  in  the  luxuries  ;  not  in 
the  food  and  clothes,  but  in  the  pleasure  of  mind  and  body ; 
and  it  is  these  luxuries  and  pleasures  which  wake  the  dis- 
content and  bitter  envy  of  those  deprived  of  them  and  form 
the  sharpest  contrast  to  the  dull  blankness  and  ugliness  of 
their  lives.  Here  is  a  bridge  with  which  to  cross  the  gulf.  It 
does  not  degnrade  the  people,  because  they  pay  for  what  they 
get ;  and  yet  a  noble  liberality  puts  these  pleasures  within 
the  reach  of  meagre  purses,  opens  to  those  starved  minds  and 
hearts  the  heaven  of  knowledge,  of  art,  of  beauty,  and  of 
pure  religion. 
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HOW  TO  ELEVATE  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

SOME  HINTS  FOR  LONDONERS. 

The  most  interesting  paper  in  the  Qnarterhj  Review 
is  one  on  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes,  which 
begins  by  reminding  us  that  it  was  the  common  workman 
in  old  times  who  was  the  designer  and  constructor  of  the 
marvellous  cathedrals  and  palaces  which  have  been  the 
admiration  and  despair  of  all  subscv^uent  ages  : — 

SOME  FAMOUS  WORKING  MEN. 

The  recognised  great  architects  and  cai-vers  of  antiquity, 
and  the  old  Italian  painters,  were  men  of  the  working  class, 
or  of  the  other  classes  who  in  their  ambition  joined  the 
workmen.  And  even  in  philosophy  and  literature,  many  now 
forget,  it  seems,  that  working  men  were  oft«n  masterful  ; 
that  Socrates  was  first  known  as  a  decent  carver  ;  that  Ben 
Jonson  was  a  bricklayer  ;  that  Spinoza  lived  by  grinding 
lenses,  and  Konsseau  by  copying  music ;  that  Robert  Burns 
began  life  as  a  ploughman ;  that  Charles  Dickens  had  no 
literary  instruction,  other  than  self-education,  in  his  boy- 
hood ;  and  that  the  painter  "  Millet  had  been  a  shepherd." 
These  distinguished  men  were  intellectual  nuggets,  speci- 
mens of  native  ore  ;  and  our  so  long  neglected  working  class 
are  a  ubiquitous  but  unworked  mine  of  poetry,  and  science, 
and  philosophy. 

GIVE  THE  MAN  A  HOME. 

How  then  would  the  Qnarterhj  reviewer  work  this 
mine  ?  Ho  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  prescription. 
First  of  all  the  working  nu\n  must  have  a  home  : — 

If  the  working  ckiss  could  be  well  liberated  from  the 
present  system  of  house  tenure,  and,  the  Government  or 
County  Council  laying  out  the  future  rojuls  of  London  on  a 
well-considered,  liberal  plan,  the  building  plots  were  all  made 
freehold,  and  judiciously  arranged  for  various  styles  and 
rates  of  houses,  and  the  costs  of  law  and  registration  were  no 
greater  than  the  broker  charges  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
workmen  would  soon  undertake  to  build  their  own  free 
houses:  and  would  promptly  find  that  they  could  have 
salubrious  and  ample  homes,  within  the  cost  of  their  old 
dual  rental,  plus  the  present  daily  waste  of  time  and  money 
in  the  tavern  and  the  street.  Until  the  working  class  have 
houses  of  their  own,  there  is  no  hope  of  their  re-elevation. 

LET  HIM  HAVE  FRESH  AIR. 

To  help  him  to  a  home  and  a  space  in  which  to  live  is 
the  duty  of  the  County  Cvsuncil.    The  reviewer  says  : — 

The  County  Council  have  to  plan  and  carry  out,  all  round 
the  outer  suburbs,  a  complete  and  well-designed  arrange- 
ment of  exterior  boulevards,  with  spacious  avenues  con- 
necting these  wide,  doubly-planted,  circular  highways  with 
the  existing  larger  thoroughfares.  Within  the  area  thus 
treated  there  should  be  distributed  abundant  liberal  reserva- 
tions for  new  playgrounds,  parks,  and  gardens  ;  and  through- 
out this  outer  suburb,  thus  appropriately  planned,  there  will 
be  ample  space  for  aitisans  to  build  their  freehold  houses 
— leaseholds  bL'ing  interdicted — at  a  cost  for  sites  much 
lower  than  the  present  price  for  leaseholds. 

From  every  suburban  railway  may  be  seen  abundant  plots 
of  ground  at  present  used  for  cricket,  football,  and  lawn 
tennis.  But  the  pity  of  it  is  that  these  attmctive  grounds 
are  only  waiting  for  the  builder ;  and  the  players  year  by 
year  are  ousted,  having  always  to  go  further  from  their 
homes  for  recreation.  Why  do  not  tie  various  clubs  unite 
in  one  great  metropolitan  association,  and  themselves  prepare 
a  full  suburban  plan  of  the  lands  required  for  playgrounds, 
to  be  rented  or  be  left  entirely  open  ?  The  young  men  of 
London  have,  mifortunately,  latent  influence  enough  to  get 
whatever  they  can  reasonably  require.  Why  are  their 
energies  so  limited  in  action  ?  Have  they  no  breadth  of 
view,  no  foresight  or  determination  I  Are  they  capable  of 
nothing  public  but  a  game  7 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCT  HIM  ROUND  THE  MUSELIOS. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  t®  introduce  him  to  the 
world  at  large  in  which  he  lives,  and  this  he  thinks  could 
be  done  by  peripatetic  discourses  on  the  exhibitions  in. 
our  National  Galleries  : — 

Probably,  of  all  our  thirty  millions  here  at  home,  not  one 

intelligent  and  studious  visitor  per  hour  attends  the  place  ; 
and  yet,  if  lectures  on  our  national  biog^phy,  and  on 
pictorial  art,  were  given,  not  only  would  the  people 
flock  in  crowds  to  hear  them  every  day,  but  the  result 
would  be  such  increased  interest  in  the  history  and 
fate  of  England,  and  ef  her  great  Empire,  as  would  raise 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  would  give  enormous  strength 
to  the  Queen's  Government  in  face  of  Foreign  Powers. 
This  is  the  sort  of  liberal  education  that  the  working  class 
immediately  require :  they  need  a  general  introduction  to  the 
world.  Those  who  are  not  on  speaking  terms  with  p)eople  of 
the  labouring  class  can  hardly  understand  how  naturally 
intelligent,  and  yet  how  ignomnt  they  are ;  how  narrow  are 
their  minds  and  understandings.  Were  there  lectures^ 
several  each  day,  and  "gallery  rounds,"  in  the  museums 
at  Kensington,  and  Bloomsbury,  and  Bethnal  Green,  to 
audiences  of  a  hundred,  more  or  less,  so  frequently  that 
casual  visitors  could  hardly  fail  to  be  in  time  for  one  at  least, 
the  effect  upon  the  working  people,  not  to  say  on  those  above 
them,  would  be  g^eat  indeed. 

OrVE  HIM  LEISURE  TO  LEARN  TO  LIVE. 

I  have  not  space  to  follow  in  detail  the  rest  of  his  sug- 
gestions, but  this  is  the  way  in  which  he  summarises 
them  : — 

The  working  class  must  thou  be  educated,  not  instructed 
merely  ;  and  instruction  should  be  aided  by  the  use  of  ample 
means  now  under  Government  control.  Excessive  working 
hours  should  also  be  reduced,  by  independent  mutual  arrangt*- 
ments  with  employers,  and  as  soon  its  possible,  to  give  more 
time  for  education  ;  so  that  working  men  may  morally  and 
intellectually  rise  in  due  accordance  with  their  higher  status 
in  the  world  of  business  and  of  politics. 

Then,  those  men  who  are  honest,  and  industrious,  and  wise,, 
will  systematically  save ;  and  will  invest,  in  harmony  with 
capitalist  employers,  in  their  profit-sharing  undertakings,  so 
that  the  interests  of  labour  and*  of  capital  may  be  made 
obviously  concurrent,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present  it  is 
often  thought,  antagonistic. 


NOTICE  TO  HELPERS. 

This  month  I  have  been  compelled  by  press  of  matter  for 
which  I  could  find  no  room,  even  in  the  twice-enlarged 
pages  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  to  publish  a  further 
supplement  under  the  title  of  Help.  In  this  supple- 
ment,  which  was  published  on  February  2nd,  will  be 
found  the  reports  connected  with  **Th3  Feeding  of  the 
Starving  Scholars,"  **The  Humanising  of  the  Workhouse,'* 
and  **The  Mission  of  the  Magic  Lantern."  Tliere  is  no 
intention  on  my  pai-t  to  separate  the  Association  of 
Helpers  from  the  Review,  but  the  publication,  even  if 
only  occasionally,  of  the  supplement  Help,  will  enable 
me  to  cope  with  material  which  would  otherwise  flooil  the 
Review. 

Particulars  of  the  Sen^ice  for  the  present  month  have 
already  been  communicated  to  the  Helpers,  the  object 
being  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  union 
of  the  religious  societies  in  the  various  towns  and  dis- 
tricts of  the  land,  for  the  purpose  of  grappling  seriously 
with  the  social  question.  This  is  the  only  form  of  the 
reunion  of  Christendom  wliich  is  practical  and  which  can 
be  attempted  at  once.  It  is  an  object  which  must 
command  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  I  commend  it  to  my  readers  for  their  con- 
sideration and  support.  ^  ^  ^ 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE  REDSKIN. 

BY  GENERAL  mLES. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  telegram  every  other 
day  in  the  morning  papers,  signed  by  General  Miles, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  United  Skates  forces 
charged  with  the  suppression  of  the  Redskin  rebellion  in 
Dakota.  Jt  is  therefore  all  the  more  interesting  to 
come  upon  his  name  as  the  author  of  the  first  paper  in 
the  Narih  American  Renew  for  January  on  the  **  Future 
of  the  Indian  Question."  General  Miles  is  a  better 
soldier  than  a  writer,  and  his  article  does  not  convey  a 
very  clear  idea  to  the  mind.  It  seems  that  there  are  only 
250,000  Redskins  left  in  the  United  States,  but  though 
they  are  few.  General  Miles  says  : — 

The  fact  that  we  have  had  a  few  years  of  peace  is  no 
guarantee  that  it  will  continue.  Within  the  last  sixteen 
years  we  have  had  no  less  than  nine  Indian  wars,  and  now  we 
find  ourselves  threatened  with  a  more  serious  and  general 
uprising  than  any  that  has  occurred  during  the  whole  history 
of  Indian  warfare. 

They  are  a  doomed  race  ;  none  realise  it  better  than 
themselves.  General  Miles  quotes  a  remark  of  Sitting 
Bull's  the  first  time  he  met  him  as  indicative  of  the 
genuine  sentiment  of  the  Indians.  Raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  Sitting  Bull  said,  **  God  Almighty  made  me  an 
Indian ;  He  did  not  make  me  an  agency  Indian,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  become  one."  The  agents  are  frequently 
changed,  and  are  often  inexperienced  ;  the  result  is  that 
the  Indians  have  suffered  from  want  of  food,  aggravated 
by  tlie  failure  of  the  croj>8  on  the  plain  country  for  the 
last  two  years.  To  tliese  standing,  dwindling  race  came 
emissaries  from  a  certain  region  situated  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  announcing  that  the  real 
Messiah  had  appeared  among  them. 

So  well  was  this  deception  played  by  men  masquerading 
and  person2vting  the  Christ  that  they  made  these  superstitious 
.ravages  believe  that  all  who  had  faith  in  this  "  new 
religion''  would  occupy  the  earth,  and  all  who  did  not 
would  be  destroyed ;  and  they  were  told  that  which  is  most 
pfecioos  to  the  Indian  heart,  that  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
relatives  would  be  resurrected,  and  that  after  the  whites 
were  destroyed  they  would  come  back  driving  vast  herds  of 
buffaloes  and  wild  horses.  They  met  the  representatives 
of  fourteen  tribes  of  Indians,  and  after  several  months 
they  returned  to  the  various  tribes  and  announced  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard,  fully  convinced  that  what  had  been  told 
them  was  true. 

Sitting  Bull  and  the  medicine  men  took  advantage  of 
the  distressed  condition  of  the  Indians  to  preach  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  Messiah,  and,  by  way  of  nmking 
ready  the  way  of  the  coming  deliverer,  got  together  arms 
and  ammunition  in  order  to  remove  the  whites.  The 
result  Is  that  the  Indians  are  better  armed  and  better 
suppUed  with  anmiunition  to-day  than  at  any  other  time 
of  their  history.  All  that  GenenU  Miles  can  Sfiy  as  to 
the  remedy  for  these  things  is  that — 

After  careful  observation  of  all  the  principal  tribes  in  the 
United  States,  I  believe  that  those  people  who  have  been  and 
are  still  a  terror  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  certain  states 
and  territories  should  be  placed  under  some  government  just 
and  strong  enough  to  control  them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  now  that  the  rebellion  is  at  an  end. 
General  Miles  will  be  able  to  practise  what  he  preaches. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  POETRY. 

BY  MR.  EDMUND  GOS8E. 

In  the  Fontm  for  January,  Mr.  Edmund  Gasse,  in  hi» 
article  '*ls  Verse  in  Danger,"  dons  the  prophets  mantle 
and  discusses  in  prose  the  future  of  poetry.  He  thinks 
we  are  passing  through  a  period  obviously  unfavourable 
to  the  development  of  the  art  of  poetry.  Living  poets  no- 
longer  enjoy  popular  appreciation  ;  they  are  regarded  now 
with  almost  complete  indifference.  Tliis,  he  does  not 
think,  is  the  fault  of  the  poets,  and  as  one  of  them  Mr. 
Gosse  naturally  holds  different  opinions.  He  thinks 
that  the  modem  poet  is  blighted  by  the  domination  of 
the  dead;  as  he  puts  it,  the  "activity  of  the  dead  is* 
paramount  and  threatens  to  paralyse  original  writinjj 
altogether. "  The  unfortunate  modem  is  crowded  out  by  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead.  It  is  worse  than  Chinese  cheap  labour 
in  the  poetic  market,  for  these  unsubstantial  ancients  do* 
not  even  need  a  luindful  of  rice  to  keep  them  nlive.^ 
*  *  Milton  has  no  copyrights  and  demands  no  royalty. 
Tlie  new  Orpheus  tlirows  down  his  harp  in  despair  when 
the  road  to  his  desire  is  held  by  such  an  invincible  army 
of  spectres."  Mr.  Gosse,  however,  bids  Orpheus  take- 
heart  of  grace,  and  confront  the  future  with  renewed 
hope.  The  antiquarian  passion  of  our  age  is  wearing 
itself  out,  and  is  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  a  spirit  of 
unreasonable  intolerance  of  the  past  Terrible  vengeance 
is  to  bo  taken  upon  the  ghosts.  One  by  one  the  old  iwetsf 
pass  ill  to  text- books  and  are  lost.  The  schoolmaster  is 
the  only  friend  the  poet  of  the  future  dares  to  look  to, 
for  he  alone  has  the  power  to  destroy  the  loveliness  and 
the  charm  of  the  old  poets.  Giving  himself  to  "  tlie  vaiu 
pleasure  of  prophesying,"  Mr.  Gosse  writes  as  follows: — 

Poetr}',  if  it  exist  at  all,  will  deal,  and  probably  to  a  greater 
degree  than  ever  before,  with  those  more  frail  and  ephemeral 
shades  of  emotion  which  prose  scarcely  ventures  to  describe. 
In  the  future,  lyrical  poetry  will  probably  grow  less  trivial 
and  less  conventional,  at  the  risk  of  being  less  popular. 
A  kind  of  poetry  now  scarcely  cultivated  at  all  may  be  ex- 
pected to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  poets,  whether  socialism, 
hastens  or  delays.  What  may  be  done  in  this  direction 
is  indicated  in  France  by  the  work  of  M.  Copp6e. 
The  modern  interest  in  the  drama,  and  the  ever- 
growing desire  to  see  literature  once  more  wedded 
to  the  stage,  will,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  lead  to  a  revival 
of  dramatic  poetry.  In  religious  verse  something  and  in 
philosophical  verse  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  wider 
hope  has  scarcely  found  a  singer  yet,  and  the  deeper  specula- 
tion has  been  very  imperfectly  and  empirically  celebrated  by 
our  poets.  ^Vhether  love,  the  very  central  fountain  of  poetic 
inspiration  in  the  past,  can  yield  many  fresh  variations,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  That  passion  will,  however,  in  all  prob- 
ability be  tVeated  in  the  future  less  objectively  and  with  a 
less  obtrusive  landscape  background.  The  school  which  is 
now  expiring  has  carried  description,  the  consciousness  of 
exterior  forms  and  colotu*s,  the  drapery  and  upholstery  of 
nature,  to  its  extreme  limit.  The  next  development  of  poetry 
is  likely  to  be  very  bare  and  direct,  unembroidered,  perhaps- 
even  arid,  in  character.  It  will  be  experimental  rather  than 
descriptive,  hiunan  rather  than  animal.  So  at  least  we- 
vaguely  conjecture.  But  whatever  the  issue  may  be,  we  may 
be  confident  that  the  art  will  retain  that  poignant  charm 
over  undev^oped  minds,  and  that  exquisite  fascination., 
which  for  so  many  successive  generations  h:^nm^  peltry 
the  wisest  and  the  fairest  friend  o^yoath>^^^^■^^ 
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"IN  DARKEST  ENGLAND." 

PROGRESS  ALONG  THE  WAY  OUT. 

General  Booth  is  getting  to  work.  On  January  the 
29th  he  had  a  thanksgiving  service  in  St.  James's  Hall,  to 
celebrate  the  raising  of  the  £100,000  necessary  for  the 
initiation  of  his  great  scheme.  From  All  the  Worlds  I 
take  the  following  particulars  of  the  work  that  has  been 
<lone  and  is  about  to  be  done : — 

We  oi)ened  the  Ark  on  the  23rd.  That's  the  Poor  Man's 
M6tropole.  A  man  caft  have  a  bed  in  a  four-bedded  room 
for  fourpence,  or  a  little  room  all  to  himself  for  sixpence, 
tvith  a  chance  to  wash  his  clothes  and  have  a  hot  bath  with- 
out extra  charge.  What  food  he  wants,  *he  can  buy  on  the 
restjiurant  plan,  cheap  enough. 

The  Prison  Gate  Home,  in  Hardwell  Square,  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  Barker,  was  opened  on  January  30th.  It 
accommodates  fifty  men.  These  will  work  at  the  factory 
connected  with  the  Home,  or  at  one  of  our  other  factories  as 
seems  best. 

A  Food  Depot,  Shelter,  and  Poor  Man's  M^tropole,  all  in 
one,  was  opened  at  Stanhope  Street  on  January  31st.  The 
Match  Factory  is  as  yet  undecided  upon. 

A  Food  and  Shelter  Depot,  with  a  Factory,  will  be  opened 
in  Bradford  in  a  few  weeks.  In  Leeds,  buildings  are  now 
undergoing  alteration  for  the  same  purpose. 

Colonel  Thurman  has  been  appointed  Secretary  for  Emi- 
gration. He  will  be  glad  to  furnish  information  to  all 
intending  emigrants,  whether  they  are  going  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Salvation  Army  or  not,  to  secure  information 
as  to  the  reliability  of  situations  to  which  they  may  be 
going,  to  see  them  safely  on  board  ship,  and  arrange  for 
tSem  to  be  met  on  the  arrival  of  the .  vessel  in  port. 

Commissioners  Booth-Clibborn  have  decided  to  temporarUy 
open  most  of  their  halls  in  the  cities  of  France  as  night 
shelters.  Arrangements  will  be  made  so  that  their  use  as 
shelters  will  not  interfere  with  the  regular  conduct  of 
meetings  therein.  The  Parisian  hnlls  of  Belleville  and  Rue 
de  Charenton  have  been  thus  utilised  since  January  12th,  the 
one  for  the  accommodation  of  men,  the  other  for  women. 

Messrs.  Howe  and  Co.  have  published  General  Booth 
and  His  Critics:  an  Analysis  of  General  Booth's  Scheme, 
and  an  inquiry  into  the  Value  of  the  Criticisms  of 
Professor  Huxley,  C.  S.  Lock,  the  Timet  newspaper,  and 
Others,"  The  book  is  written  by  Mr.  H.  Greenwood,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  and  will  contain  a  summary  of  the  new  trust  deed  in 
connection  with  the  General's  scheme. 

"  Captain  Lobe,"  a  story  of  the  Salvation  Army,  written 
a  year  or  two  ago,  hy  Miss  Harkness,  who  writes  under 
the  name  of  Jonn  Law,  has  been  published  in  a  shilling 
volume,  with  a  preface  by  General  Booth.  It  gives  a  very 
striking  and  faithful  picture  of  the  Salvation  Army  by 
one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Army,  and  it  is  certain  to 
command  great  attention. 

THE  .SALVATION  ARMY  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Salvation  Army  Accounts  have  recently  come  in 
for  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  various  weekly  periodicals. 
Comparing  theaccounts  of  the  year 1890  with  those  for  1889, 
the  accounts  for  the  former  year  are,  states  the  Accouutant, 
kept  in  a  decidedly  better  form  than  were  those  of  the 
previous  year,  one  of  the  chief  hnprovements  being  in 
the  balance-sheet,  where  the  assets  and  liabilities  are  no 
longer  massed  together  on  each  side,  but  are  clearly  dis- 
sociated, so  that  a  reader  can  ascertain  how  much  the  Army 
owes,  and  the  various  descriptions  of  property  it  passesses 
in  detail.  A  detailed  list  of  subscribers  to  the  various 
departments  is  also  given;  but  wliy  do  not  the  authorities 
give  the  subscribei*s'  names  in  all  aises,  e.f/.  Canada  and 
the  United  States  ?  The  funds  of  the  Social  Reform 
Wing  ought  to  be  kept  absolutely  distinct  from  those  of 
the  Army.    Referring  to  the  question  of  the  Salvation 
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Army  Bank,  which  is  to  grant  annuities  on  unusual  terms, 
^id  to  give  depositors  exceptionally  large  rates  of  interest, 
tlie  AccoHutaid  considers  it  would  bo  rash  in  the  extreme 
for  any  ordinary  trustee  to  invest  trust  funds  in  resjKinse 
to  the  appeal  made,  and  for  General  Booth's  own  reputa- 
tion he  should  furnish  the  public  with  more  distinct  and 
explicit  information  as  to  how  he  proposes  to  ertect  his 
object  in  any  ordinary  and  orthtniox  manner.  A  critic 
in  Truth ^  under  the  heading  "Scrutator,"  lias  been  com- 
menting on  these  accounts,  and  accuses  '  the  Army's 
accountants  of  siting  inaccurate  statements.  These 
gentlemen  reply  m  the  Accountant j  and  protest  that 
the  accounts  are  perfectly  accurate,  and  ai'e  supi>«>rted  in 
that  view  by  the  eilitor  of  the  Accountant^  wn»»,  after 
reviewing  the  whole  situation,  sums  up  the  matter  by 
suggesting  that  the  General  should  show  what  money  he 
has  taken  from  the  Army  funds  for  his  own  use  and  his 
family,  and  htJ  should  also  reassure  the  public  that  the 
subscriptions  of  the  Social  Reform  Wing  will  be  rigidly 
kept  apart,  and  that  no  profit  will  be  made  out  of  the 
connection  by  the  Salvatioii  Army  itself.  From  a  pro- 
fessional point  of  view  the  Army's  accounts  are  very 
creditiible  specimens,  and  it  would  be  well  if  other 
charitable  institutions  kept  theirs  as  carefully  and  clearly. 

ENGLISH  CATHOLICS  AND  THE  SOCIAL  QUESTION. 

However  diverse  the  opinions  entertained  of  General 
Booth's  scheme,  it  has  at  least  exercised  a  quickening 
influence  on  all  religious  and  philanthropic  bodies  ;  and 
Mr.  C.  S.  Devas,  in  the  Dublin  lievieiCf  in  his  notice  of  the 
relation  of  "  English  Catholics  and  the  Social  Problem,'' 
thus  expresses  his  indebtedness,  as  a  Catholic,  to  General 
Booth 

.Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  urging  the  debt  of 
gratitude  we  owe  to  General  Booth  for  placing  si^  clearly 
before  a  vast  audience  we  could  never  have  hoped  to  reach 
the  very  view  we  have  long  expressed  or  held  on  the 
horrible  ch.iracter  of  the  godless  prisons,  godless  workhouses, 
godless  schools,  godless  homes  that  disgrace  our  land; 
for  having  so  loudly  proclaimed  that  these  evils  are  not 
incurable,  and  above  all  for  havinj?  so  boldly  asserted  the 
absolute  need  of  all-pervading  religious  influence,  and  tlK^t 
it  is  primarily  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  soul  that  he  seeks 
the  salvation  of  the  body.  True,  the  reformation  he  is  seek- 
ing will  never  be  effected  by  the  Salvation  Army,  not  even  in 
its  first  fervour  and  unimpaired  organisation.  That  reforma- 
tion can  only  be  the  work  of  -the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Christian  State  ;  but  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Christian 
restoration  of  society  according  to  the  mind  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  no  one  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  has  done 
better  work  than  General  Booth ;  and  his  eflScacy  may  be 
tested  by  the  violence  and  bitterness  of  the  attack  made  upon 
him  by  one  of  the  arch-enemies  of  the  Christian  name. 

Mr.  Devas  urges  the  necessity  for  poor  law  and  prison 
reform,  and  imanimity  among  Catholics  touching  social 
questions,  of  shaking  hands  all  round,  of  presenting  an 
unbroken  front  to  tneir  common  foes,  and  a  clear,  uni- 
form, social  doctrine  to  the  vast  multitudes  now  dis- 
quieted by  the  growth  of  social  dangers,  and  dissatisfied 
with  the  contradictions  and  feebleness  of  irreligious 
social  science.  The  CathoUc  bishops  and  clergy  are,  in 
the  reviewer's  jud^ent,  the  most  likely  to  prove  im- 
partial mediators  m  industrial  struggles,  as  they  are 
drawn  from  all  classes  and  represent  no  class,  but  are 
interested  in  all.  Of  the  question  of  State  interference, 
he  declares  in  its  favoiu*  when  it  prevents  the  destruction 
of  the  domestic  and  social,  the  religious  and  moral  order, 
and  does  not  exceed  its  legitimate  functions.  On  this 
all  Christians  are  agreed ;  the  measure  of  intervention 
may  be  discussed,  but  not  the  principle. 
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VARIOUS  NOTICES. 

Mrs.  Butler,  in  the  Daim  for  January,  says : — 
No  word  of  criticism  of  General  Booth's  Scheme  shall  ever 
appear  in  the  pages  of  the  humble  little  Dawn,  Criticism  is 
ungrateful  in  the  presence  of  such  a  large-hearted  and  prac- 
tical scheme-— such  a  gigantic  effort  inspired  by  the  love  of 
humanity.  Probably  no  country  in  the  world  is  so  rich  and 
so  poor  as  our  poor  England  ;  and  we  rejoice  that  a  channel 
is  found,  wide  enough  to  carry  much  of  the  gold  of  the  rich 
and  kindly  disposed  down  to  the  abodes  of  misery.  Some  of 
General  Booth's  expressions,  happily  apt  for  the  times,  are 
translated,  and  have  become  proverbial  in  other  countries 
besides  England.  The  "  submerged  tenth,"  "  IjC  dixieme 
submerge,''  is  constantly  is  use.  The  scheme  and  book  are 
stirring  up  thought  and  action  in  other  European  cities; 
thank  God  I 

The  Congregational  Rex^ietv  says  : — 

General  Booth,  it  must  be  said,  has  been  happy  in  some  of 
his  critics.  Professor  Huxley  ought  to  secure  him  many 
thousands— probably  has  done  so.  The  learned  scientist 
writes  with  all  the  authority  and  with  all  the  intolerance  of 
an  infallible  pope,  and  destroys  the  force  of  any  of  his  ob- 
jections which  deserve  attention  by  his  railing  against 
•*  corybantic  Christianity."  We  are  no  admirers  of  Salvation 
Army  methods,  but  we  are  bound  to  say  where  Agnosticism 
sneers  at  corybantic  Christianity**  it  should  at  least  be 
able  to  point  to— say  a  hundredth  part  of  work  done  for  the 
mitigation  of  human  sorrow  and  the  reform  of  moral  cha- 
racter by  these  despised  ♦»  ranters."  When  to  fierce  tirades 
like  these  is  added  the  half -expressed  but  really  bitter  dis- 
approval of  the  Times,  the  fortune  of  the  movement  ought  to 
be  made. 

Dr.  Joseph  Cook,  in  Our  Day,  reviewing  the  book, 
says: — 

Practical  American  reformers  would  prefer  to  begin  farther 
back  and  make  the  liquor  traffic  an  outlaw.  As  to  the  city 
shelters,  the  farm  colonies,  and  the  colonies  over-sea,  they 
will  prove  to  be  efficient  but  not  sufficient  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  right  treatment  of  the  perishing  poor.  The 
Christian  tone  which  sounds  through  every  page  of  General 
Booth's  book  like  a  bugle-note  is  an  inspiration.  It  only  needs 
to  be  followed  unflinchingly  into  practical  experience  to 
suggest  remedies  for  all  the  present  inadequacies  of  his 
plan.   

THE  HUMANISING  OF  THE  WORKHOUSE. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  our  Association 
for  the  Humanising  of  Workhouses,  although  very  warmly 
appreciated  by  the  inmates  of  the  workhouses,  unfortu- 
nately do  not  seem  to  commend  themselves  in  all  cases 
to  the  guardians  and  their  officials.  In  several  instances 
the  Christmas  Number  of  the  Review,  which  was  sent 
to  the  chaplains  of  the  workhouses  to  be  handed  to 
the  inmates,  appears  to  have  been  confiscated  by 
the  rev.  gentlemen,  and  have  failed  to  reach  their 
destination.  In  order  to  estabUsh  some  means  of 
communication  between  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
houses and  the  outside  world,  I  enclosed  with  each  copy 
of  Review  a  circular  letter,  "To  my  Friends  in  the  Work- 
house," asking  them  for  friendly  hints  as  to  the  supply 
of  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  tobacco,  toeether  with 
information  conceming  visitors,  concerts,  and  music.  I 
encloseil  a  stamped  addresseil  envelope  and  a  sheet  of 
paper  for  reply.  In  very  few  instances  does  this 
communication  appear  to  have  reached  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  It  is  rather  a  nice 
legal  question  whether  the  officials,  even  when 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
have  a  right  to  steal  my  stamps.  The  inmates  of  the 
workhouses  do  not  cease  to  be  British  subjects  because 
they  are  in  a  workhouse,  and  I  should  Uke  to  know 
whether  the  local  Poor-law  authorities  have  a  right  to 


intercept  any  communications  addressed  to  them,  and  to- 
appropriate  for  their  own  use  the  postage  stamps  sent  for 
reply.  The  Guardians  of  St.  George's-m-the-East  seem 
to  nave  no  doubt  upon  this  subject,  judging  from  the 
following  letter  which  I  have  received  from  the  clerk : — 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  my  Board  to  thank  you  for 
sending  the  Review  op  Reviews  (Christmas  Number)  for 
the  use  of  the  workhouse  inmates,  but  they  strongly  depre- 
cate the  surreptitious  manner  in  which  the  form  enclosed 
therein  was  sent,  as  it  is  contrary  to  good  discipline  and  tbe- 
proper  management  of  the  workhouse,  and  if  repeated  they 
will  feel  reluctantly  compelled  not  to  allow  any  paper  to 
come  in. 

The  form  enclosed  is  returned  herewith. 
January  28th,  1891. 


ADVICE  TO  A  WOULD-BE  JOURNALIST. 

AN  ITiPUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE*S. 

In  Poet-lwe  for  January  Mr.  Kingsland  prints  what  he 
says  is  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  of  Carlyle's.  It  must 
have  been  one  of  the  last  that  our  Venerable  Chief  wrote 
with  his  own  hand,  for  it  was  about  this  time,  I  think,  that 
the  muscular  power  of  his  right  hand  failed  him.  It  is 
written  in  blue  pencil.  His  correspondent,  with  much 
temerity,  had  asked  his  advice  concerning  the  pursuit  of 
journalism  in  lieu  of  the  printer's  craft,  and  the  advice 
given  (and  in  this  instance  followed  for  a  time  at  least) 
was  as  follows  : — 

•*  ClieUea,  1  April,  1870. 

"'Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  manifests  a  g^eat  deal  of  goodwill 
to  me ;  for  which  I  am  much  obliged.  It  also  bespeaks  in 
yourself  an  amiable  and  honourable  disposition,  and  a  stock  of 
natural  faculties  and  aspirations,  which,  if  well  cultivated  and 
wisely  glided,  may  turn  to  excellent  account  for  you  in  life. 

"  I  by  no  means  advise  you  to  look  towards  *  Literature  * 
as  a  goal !  I  do  advise  you  to  continue  seriously  devoting 
all  your  leisure  hours  to  acquirement  of  solid  knowledge  and 
clearer  and  clearer  understanding  of  yourself  and  of  the 
world  that  is  about  you  ;  if,  in  the  course  of  years,  you  should 
clearly  feel  yourself  to  have  attained  some  real  rvUdom  of 
Conduct  and  Thinking,  and  then  to  have  actually  something 
to  say,  there  can  be  no  harm  whatever  in  your  saying  it  by 
any  honest  method ;  but  probably  also  there  may  be  little  or 
no  advantage  (to  ijo^trself,  above  all) ;  and  it  is  dangerous  to 
count  as  certain  that  such  a  result  (the  one  real  sanction  for 
literary  enterprise)  will  arrive  in  one's  own  case  while  still 
undecided  !  It  is  true,  multitudes  of  persons  do  rush  into  News- 
paper and  other  Literature  withmit  the  shadow  of  any  such 
sanction  ;  but  their  life,  accordingly,  turns  out  to  be  miser- 
able, mad,  and  despicable,  almost  beyond  that  of  any  other 
class  of  men  I  know!  You  may  believe  me,  an  honest,, 
rational,  and  really  good  printer's  course  of  life  offers  far 
more  capabilities  in  the  world  at  present ;  especially  in  the 
British  world,  with  its  many  colonies,  etc.  etc. 

"  Be  wise,  be  .steadfast,  modest,  diligent,  you  will  infallibly 
arrive  at  something  good, — and  if  it  be  a  quiet  thing  instead 
of  a  noi.sy,  think  yourself  all  the  luckier!  Wishing  you 
heartily  well.— Yours  sincerely, 

*'T.  Carlyle." 


The  following  are  the  photographers  of  the  portraits 
illustrating  our  "Character  Sketch"  on  pages  122 
and  132 

Madame  Olga  Novikoff  ...  KUiott  and  Fry,  55,  Baher  St. 

Mb.  J.  A.  Froudb    Do.  do. 

Mr.  a.  W.  Kinglake   Do.  d<f. 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  ...  Stereoscopic  Co.,  UO,Begent  St. 
Mr.  Thomas  Cablyle       ...  Do.  do. 

Rev.  Joseph  J.  Ovbbbeck  ...  BusseUand  Stt^ns,  17,  Ba^er  St^ 
Gen.  Alex.  Kibbeff  tSchan/eld  and  Co.,  St.  Peters- 


M.  Katkoff  . 


ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES, 


Art  Journal.   February,    la.  Ctl. 

La  Proniessa  Spt>«a.     Frontispiece.  From 

tlie  Picture  bv  Henry  Woortg,  K.A. 
The  Pilgrim's  Way.   Mrs,  Henry  Ady  (JuliA 

Cartwright).  (lilua.) 
The  Stae.iel  Art  Institute,  Frankfoi-t.  (Illus.) 

Claude  Philips. 
Lord  Tennyson  8  Childhood.   II.   (Illus.)  P. 

Anderson  Qralmni. 
Kecent  Pliotography.   (IKus.)    Charles  Hast- 

Si/*§''D.  Linton,  P.R.I.   (Illus.)  Freilerick 

Wedmore. 
The  late  Sir  J,  B.  Boehni,  K.A. 

«Century  Magazine. 

Theodore  Kousseau  and  the  Frenc-li  LandscApe 
School.   (Illus.)   C.  deKay. 

^Girl's  Own  Paper. 

Sobriquets  of  Artists,  or  The  Real  Names  of 
Italian  Painters, 
irish  Monthly. 
Art  as  a  Profession  and  as  a  Branch  of  Educa- 
tion.  D.  Lane. 
Magazine  of  Art.  Feb.  is. 

HunKer  Halh  No  Ears."    Front i« pi ei'e. 
Current  Art.    (Illus.)   Frederick  We<linorp. 
Tlie  Proij<fr  Mode  and  Study  of  Drawing.  II. 

With  Portrait  of  the  Author.   W.  llolmau 

Hunt. 

The  Portraits  of  John  Ruskin  (concluded). 

(Ilhis.)  M.  H.  Spielmann. 
•The  U»eof  Metal  hi  Bound  Books.  (Illus.; 

S.  T.  Prideaux. 
The  late  Sir  Joeeph  Edgar  Boehm.  Bart.,  R.A. 

(Illus.)   M.  U.  S. 
John  Warrington  Wood,  k;culptor.  (Illus.) 

T.  Wilniot. 
aa^Mlne8e  Pott-ery.   (Illus.)   Ernest  Halt. 
THew  England  Magazine.  Jan. 

Alexander  Pope,  an  American  Landseer.  with 
Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.     F.  T. 
Robinson. 
'.Nineteenth  Century. 

Turnerian  Landscape:  an  Arrests**!  Art.  A. 
W.  Hunt. 
^Photographic  Quarterly.  Jan.  28. 

Frontispfece.  "  Conlidences.'*  Shapoor  N. 
lihedward. 

Originality— A  Talk  in  the  Studio.  H.  P. 
Unhlnson. 

Hationalistlc  Focussing.  Kev.  F.  C.  Lambert. 

Hieological  Photography.    A.  S.  Keid. 

Artistic  Photography.   (Illus.).   J.  Andrews. 

Photography  iromlfachts  and  Boats.  (Illus.) 
Howard  Farmer. 

The  Aims  of  Artistic  Photography,  Eniest 
J.  Humphrey. 

Pljotographic  Portraiture.   Alfred  Paterson. 

Airand  Ventilation.  (Illus.)  C.  H.  Bothamley. 

Instantaneous  Photography  Thirty  Years 
Ago.   (Illus.)  Valentine  Blanchard. 

Proposed  International  Exhibition  of  Photo- 
graphy.  Major  J.  Fortune  Nott. 

5cribner*s  Magazine. 

Neapolifcin  Art-Michetti.  (Illus.)  A.  F. 
Jacassy. 

Stimmen  Aus  Maria  Laach.  Jan. 

Rembrandt  as  a  Teaelier.    A.  Baumgartner. 

Uber  Land  und  Meer.  Hnft  7. 
Professor  Karl  Becker.    With  portrait  and 

illustrations. 
Velhagen  und  Klasi*ig*s  Neue  Monatshefte. 

Jan. 

Wilhelm  Gent/..   With  portrait  and  other 
illustrations.   I.  Gentz. 
Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.  Heft  4. 

New  Sketches.  Albert  Hendschel.  (Illus.) 
Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.  January. 
30  cents. 

Impressions  in  Photography.   A.  J.  Treat. 

The  Application  of  Photography  to  Mytho- 
logical and  other  Ideal  Subjects.  Cliarlea 
W.  Heam. 

Ilintaand  Suggestion!  as  to  Study,  Posing, 
and  Composition  of  Mythological  and 
Poetical  Photographs. 


Art  Journal.— This  magazine  has  a  very  good  account  of  the  Staedel  Art 
Institute  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  A  more  interesting  article  is  that  on 
Lord  Tennyson's  Childhood,"  begun  in  the  January  number,  which  now 
brings  the  Laureate's  career  down  U>  1827ywhen  he  had  but  a  a  few  months 
more  of  boy  life  to  lounge  away  in  Lincolnshire  rambles ;  to  muse  by  quaint 
gateways  entering  into  ancient  homes  of  lord  and  lady ;  to  dream  under  tho 
shadow  of  the  grey  village  spires  ;  to  watch  rustic  lads  and  lasses  love-making 
by  the  hayricks  ;  to  hear  Harry  and  Charlie  sing  to  their  team." 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts.— The  first  article  of  the  Gazette  des  BeazLV 
Arts  is  devoted  to  **  Paul  Veronese  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,"  and  ia 
fully  and  beautifully  illustrated.  The  following  extract  from  the  letterpress 
gives  the  note  of  M.  Charles  Yriarte  s  appreciation  of  his  subject : — 

We  say  the  "  Virgins  of  Raphael  "as  we  say  the  "  Women  of  Veronese."  The 
first  borrow  their  beauty  from  divine  attribates  ;  the  second  arrive  at  divinity 
by  their  haman  perfection,  by  nobility,  grace,  charity,  and  by  kindness,  for 
that  is  one  of  the  special  features  of  Veronese,  and  it  is  his  secret.  With  him 
all  poetry  starts  from  reality;  it  does  not  descend  from  heaven  upon  earth, 
but  is  inherent  to  earth  .  .  .  Venetians  have  seen  and  known  Ms  models. 
They  live,  they  smile,  they  speak;  they  also  have  been  inscribed  upon  the 
Golden  Book.  In  Paolo  there  is  nothing  ascetic,  no  reverse,  no  profound 
melancholy,  no  undecided  gleams  in  which  vision  loses  itself  and  thought  is 
swallowed  up.  All  is  alive,  vibrating,  radiant,  sun  and  light  inundate  the  canvas. 
He  has  not  even  the  great  tricks  of  style  of  a  painter  who  drowns  one  &ide  of 
a  composition  in  shadov^ ;  daylight  penetrates  everywhere ;  he  models  in  f uU 
light,  faces  swim  in  ether,  golden  hair  receives  the  caresses  of  the  sun,  jewels 
sparkle,  white  shoulders  and  exquisite  necks  are  iridescent  with  mother-of-pearl 
reflections,  magnificent  stuffs  all  in  large  patterns  and  wide  folds  show  up  the 
slightest  colours  of  their  tissue ;  all  is  frank  and  straightforward ;  aU  is  just 
and  true;  the  brush  scatters  light  and  life,  and  dispenses  it  with  the  libendity 
of  genius." 

Among  the  other  articles  for  January,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  a 
continuation  of  M.  Charles  Ephrussi's  "  Biography  of  Gerard,''  which  brings 
the  fashionable  painter  of  kings  to  that  most  pleasing  stage  of  a  good  man's 
career  in  which  he  is  able,  out  of  the  fidness  of  his  own  success,  to  help 
on  many  a  struggling  successor.  Ary  Schefier  owed  to  a  timely  order  obtained 
by  Gerard's  exertions  the  continuance  of  his  career  as  a  painter,  which  he, 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity  and  disappointment,  had  resolved  to 
abandon.  Leopold  Robert  was  not  saved  from  eventual  suicide,  but  his 
early  years  were  cheered  and  his  talents  developed  by  Gerard's  encourage- 
ment. Ingres  also  was  helped  to  get  his  foot  upon  the  ladder.  Among  the 
illustrations  in  this  article  an  engraving  of  a  delightful  portrait  of  the 
Princess  Ponte-Carvo,  gives  an  excellent  conception  of  the  charm  of  Gerard's 
style. 

Magazine  of  Art.— Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  brings  to  a  conclusion  his 
series  of  very  interesting  articles  on  the  **  Portraits  of  Mr.  Ruskin."  The 
illustrations  show  us  Mr.  Ruskin  as  he  was  in  1880,  1881,  1882,  and  1884. 
The  picture  of  1880  is  from  a  bust  by  the  late  Sir  Edgar  Boehm,  who 
himself  forms  the  subject  of  another  sketch  in  the  same  magazine.  John 
Warrington  Wood,  the  sculptor,  who  died  in  1886,  also  has  an  article  to 
himself. 

Vom  FelS  zum  Meer. — A  word  should  be  given  to  Albert  Hendschel's 
sketches.  Just  before  Christmas  1871,  a  publisher  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
exhibited  in  his  window  a  few  leaves  from  a  portfolio  of  drawings, 
and  they  immediately  attracted  great  attention.  The  windows  were 
besiegecl  with  people,  and  in  a  few  days  all  the  sketches  were  sold  so  that 
new  editions  were  speedily  called  for.  No  one  knew  anything  of  the  artist 
who  at  one  stroke  Iiad  created  such  an  extraordinary  sensation  by  his 
representations  of  scenes  and  events  from  real  life  and  of  certain  characters 
familiar  in  the  streets  of  Frankfort.  With  an  unusually  faithful  memory 
for  details  of  anything  he  had  once  seen,  and  with  much  good-nature  and 
fine  humour,  the  most  trivial  circumstances  of  life  grew  under  his  creative 
hand  into  interesting  character  sketches  ©f  the  first  rank.  The  artist  died 
in  1884,  scarcely  forty  years  of  age.  The  new  sketches  are  a  selection  fron^ 
his  impublished  drawings. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF  THE  MONTH 

OWING  to  the 
tcmWe  fogs  that 
ve  have  been  having. 
Londoa  photographers 
haw  had  but  few  sittera, 
ani  Yuive  al«o  been 
unable  to  produce  the 
usual  average  of  work. 

POLITICAL. 

MK«?iIB.  Kt'SSKLL  AND 
JitfX^,  Bl.K£K  STREKT. 

Madame  Olga  Nov!- 
kofTlO  K.)  Taken  in 
four  pOBit  ions— three 
•Uoding  up.  the  other 
head  and  shoulderB. 

The  late  Charles 
BradlauRh.  Head 
ami  aDouldeis.  Fine 
portrait  of  the  late 
Heniber  for  North- 
ampton. 

SOCIAL. 

HB«9as.  Rl  .s^rll  axd 

Mr.  GUI.  Q.C.  Head 
ami  thouLle.  s. 

Lady  Eserton  of  Tat- 
ton.  Head  and  ihoul- 
<ten.  Outdoor  coe< 
tume. 

Lady  Lethbpldffe. 

Head  and  shoulders. 
Kvening  dre^s. 

Messrs.  Chaxcellor 

ASD  Soy.  OVBLIS. 

Lord  TreaRh.  Head 
aod  ahoolders. 

LadyTreagh.  Bust. 

RBLIOIOCS. 

HVSSKLI,  AXD  S05.S. 

The  Rev.  Gunion 
Rutherford.  Head 
and  shoulders.  Excel- 
lent likeness  8  of  the 
H««doiaster  of  West- 
mtniterScliooI. 

Dr.  Maffee.  Head  aod 
»hou  dersL  Likeness  of 
the  Archbishop-Desig- 
nate of  York. 


/Vom  a  photo  by] 


V.ALT  WHITMAN. 


IGill  and  Co, 


Dean  Gresrory.  of  St, 
PauFs.  Full  face.  Kx- 
celient  portrait  of  tlie 
successor  of  Dean 
Church. 

Dean   of  Achenny. 

Three-quarters  length. 
Sitting  position. 

Dr.Perowne.  Portrait 
of  the  Bishop  -  Desig- 
nate of  Worcester. 

B.  Stanley  and  Co. 
A  Consistory  at  the 
Vatican.  1890.  Most 
curious  bird's-eye  view 
of  Poi)eLeo  XIII.  sur- 
rounded by  his  Hou.-^e- 
hold  and  the  S.icivil 
College.  Taken  with, 
a  detective  camera. 

LITERARY. 
'  Russell  and  Sons. 

Rider  Haerfirard.  Esq.- 

Excellent  likeness  of 
the  author  of  "King: 
Solomon's  Mines." 


THEATRICAL. 
Russell  and  Sons. 
Miss  Rose  Norreys. 
Three-quarter  length. 
We  have  also  received  — 
The  Theatre,  contain- 
ing portraits  of  Mis» 
AtUlie  Claire  and  of 
Mr.  Charles  Warner  as 
"  Harry  Dunstable  "  in 
"  A  Million  of  Money. ' 

Fashion  and  Sport 

have  published  during 
the  month  of  January 
photographs  of  Miss- 
Julia  Neilson  and 
Lord  Carnegie. 

Notable  Women  at 

Home,  for  February, 
contains  portraits  of 
Lady  Algernon  Borth- 
wick,  Lady  Monckton,. 
and  Miss  Jessie  Bund. 

•OUR  CELB- 
BRITIBS. 

February.  Published  by 
Sampson  Low.  Phott>- 
graplis  by  Walery. 
Bditetl  by  Percy  Not-- 
cutt,  Esq. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

I  HAVE  referred  elsewhere  to  the  two  chief  articles  in 
-the  Contemporary  for  February,  Count  Tolstoi's  blast 
against  tobacco,  and  Dr.  Abbott's  exposition  of  his  views 
^  to  the  resurrection.  There  are  onier  articles  of  con- 
siderable interest 

POPULAR  MOVEMENTS  IN  INDIA. 

Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  writing  under  this  title,  sets  forth 
-the  influences  at  work  in  India  which  have  led  to  the 
three  popular  movements,  and  he  also  explains  the  stage 
at  which  each  of  these  movements  has  arrived.  The 
'Xjrovemment,  he  says — 

Has  accepted  the  offers  of  troops  made  by  the  princes  of 
-the  Feudatory  States ;  it  has  shown  how  far  it  is  willing  to 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  our  own  subjects  in  the  British 
Provinces,  with  reference  to  the  expansion  of  the  LegisLitive 
Councils ;  it  has  taken  action  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
rsooial  reformers  for  the  protection  of  child-brides. 

Dr.  Hunter  is  a  cheery  optimist,  and  he  finds,  in  the 
fact  that  the  Indian  National  Congress  proposes  to  send 
one  himdred  delegates  to  England  to  state  their 
case  on  British  platforms,  a  splendid  recognition  of  the 
British  position  as  the  mother  country  of  her  great 
empire  throughout  the  world.  It  tells  us  in  most 
unmistakable  hkOffuage  that  India  herself  believes  in  the 
justice  of  England. 

MR.  FREEMAN  ON  CHURCH  PROPERTY. 

Mr.  Freeman  writes  in  reply  to  Mr.  Clarke  on  ancient 
Church  endowments,  and  sets  forth  in  the  clearest  and 
strongest  way  the  conclusions  which  he  states  more  at 
length  in  his  little  book,  "  On  Endowments.  What  Are 
'They  P  "  He  adds  a  few  sayings  which  he  thinks  may 
clear  the  way  on  both  sides.  F&st,  he  advises  disputants  ^ 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  talking  about  the  property  of  ^ 
the  Church  of  England.  The  property  so  aescribed  is 
really  held  by  a  crowd  of  corporations,  solely  and 
aggregately  endowed  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners.  Secondly,  he  advises  that  no  one  should 
'Oonfw;e  the  issue  by  talking  as  if  the  existing  eccIesiHs- 
ticEd  property  was  taken  &om  one  Church  and  given 
^  another  at  the  Reformation.  There  was  no  general 
taking  away  from  one  set  of  persons  and  giving  to 
another.  Lastly,  he  deprecates  tlie  use  of  the 
iierm  "  national  property,"  for  national  property  in  the 
atrictest  sense  of  the  word  does  not  now  exist  among  us. 
The  State  has  supreme  power  over  ecclesiastical  property, 
as  it  has  over  all  property,  and  he  thinks  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  unwillingness  to  admit  this  is  duo  to 
the  undervaluing  of  t^e  iK)wer  of  the  State  over  other 
kinds  of  property. 

SOME  OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Traill,  in  a  paper  called  Romance  Reahsticised," 
suggests.various  illustrations  of  the  results  that  would 
follow  from  the  treatment  of  cei-tain  classical  plays  and 
romances  according  to  the  analytical  methoas  of  the 
latest  school  of  modem  fiction.  Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice  gives  us  a  biographico-historical  paper  on  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Romanes  praises  very  highly  tlie 
scientific  genius  of  Aristotle  within  the  four  corners  of 
hiology.  He  declares  that  Aristotle  deserves  the  venera- 
tion or  modem  men  for  his  amazing  instinct  of  scientific 
method  and  his  immense  power  of  grasping  generalisa- 
tions. 


ANGLO-OATHOLICISM  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

Dr.  Fairbaim  follows  up  his  paper  of  last  March  oa 
modem  Anglo-Catholicism  by  paper  very  solid  and 
weighty  as  his  manner  is,  the  object  of  which  is  to  demon- 
strate how  little  the  Anglo-Catholic  polity  resembles  tJie 
New  Testament  Church. 

Of  that  Church  it  is,  according  to  its  own  claims,  either 
the  direct  and  legitimate  descendant,  or  it  is  nothing.  Com- 
pared with  its  putative  source,  the  contrasts  and  even  con- 
tradictions are  much  more  striking  than  the  resemblances, 
and  in  the  respects  and  degree  in  which  it  differs  it  does 
equal  injustice  to  the  Christianity  of  Christ  and  of  His 
people.  The  most  inveterate  schismatic  is  the  person  cr  the 
party  that  draws  round  himself  or  itself  a  circle,  and  sajrs, 
*«  within  this  is  the  sphere  of  God's  '  covenanted  mercies ' ; 
all  without  is  the  region  of  the  uncovenanted.  We  are  the 
Catholic  Church ;  all  beyond  is  the  province  of  the  Sectaries 
and  the  Sects."  There  is  nothing  in  all  history  so  intensely 
schismatic  as  this  pseudo-Catholicism ;  it  is  the  vanity  of  the 
sectary  in  its  worst  possible  form. 

HOW  TO  CIVILISE  MOSLEM  COUNTRIES. 

Prince  Malcom  Khan,  in  a  brief  but  suggestive  paper 
on  "  Persian  Civilisation,"  declares  that  Europe  will  never 
civilise  Persia  until  she  can  persuade  the  Mussulmans 
that  civilisation  is  not  anti-Mussulman.  At  present  the 
Mohammedans  are  convinced  that  all  proposals  to  make 
railways,  to  spread  trade,  and  to  introduce  reforms  are 
simply  phases  of  a  new  cmsade  against  Islam,  a  cmsade 
of  science  carried  on  by  pohcy,  by  trade,  and  by  financial 
power.  Mohammedans  have  only  one  principle,  and  that 
IS  then:  rehgion.  Except  the  one  tmng  of  polygamv, 
Prince  Malcom  Khan  maintains  that  there  is  not  a  single 
point  on  which  Islam  is  in  contradiction  with  civilising 
principles,  l^e  only  chance  of  making  progress  in  the 
Mohammedan  world  is  to  induce  the  ingenious  Moham- 
medan to  believe  that  our  own  principles  have  all  been 
transplanted  from  the  Koran. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  little  progress  which  we  see  in 
Persia  and  Turkey,  especially  in  Persia,  is  due  to  this  fact, 
that  some  people  have  taken  your  European  principles,  and 
instead  of  saying  that  they  came  from  Europe,  from  England, 
France  or  Germany,  have  said :  "  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Europeans  ;  these  are  the  true  principles  of  our  own  religion 
(and,  indeed,  that  is  quite  true)  which  have  been  taken 
Europeans  I  '*   That  has  had  a  marvellous  effect  at  once. 

ATHENS  REVISITED. 

Tlie  most  valuable  political  paper  in  the  number  is 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's  paper  on  "Athens  Revisited."  He 
gives  a  very  interesting  and  hopeful  account  of  the 
Greek  capital.  Deputy  Lefevre  travelled  eastwards  with 
Philosopher  Harrison,  and  he  agrees  with  his  travelling 
companion  as  to  the  duty  of  returniiig  the  Elgin  Marbles 
to  their  native  land.  He  took  part  in  the  public  demons- 
trations that  preceded  the  Greek  general  elections,  and 
heard  the  crowd  greet  M.  Tricoupis  with  Long  life  to 
God  in  heaven  and  Tricoupis  on  earth."  The  more 
Mr.  Lefevre  sees  of  the  modem  Greeks,  the  more  con- 
vinced he  is  that  they  are  identical  with  the  Greeks  of 
old.  Ulysses  rather  than  Achilles  it  still  their  model 
hero.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  interviewed  M-  Tricoupis,  and 
if  he  had  been  a  wise  man  he  would  have  sent  a  full 
report  of  his  interview  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  where  it 
would  have  attracted  more  immediate  attention  than  it 
is  possible  to  secure  for  a  belated  article  in  a  monthly 
review. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  first  place  in  the  Fortnightly  JRevieio  is  taken  up  by 
terrible  article  of  forty  pages  in  length,  entitled 
Russian  Finance — the  Racking  of  the  Peasantry/^  by 
At  man  in  a  mask,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lanin/'  who,  it  is  de- 
ired,  is  not  now  living  in  Russia.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  generally  understood  that  there  is  no  "  Mr.  Lanin," 
it  the  importance  of  the  article  does  not  depend  upon 
e  author,  but  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
iiich  he  makes,  some  of  which  are  terrible. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  KUSSIAN  PEASANTRY. 

The  gist  of  the  whole  article  is  found  in  the  following 
:tract  from  a  book  published  last  year  by  M. 
emirovitch-Dantshenko : — 

Suffering,  tortured,  ruined  people !  Who  will  stand  up  for 
ml  It  seems  as  if  there  were  no  crawling  thing  that  does 
)t  feed  upon  you  I  My  conception  of  Russia  is  that  of  a 
ige  giant  put  to  sleep  by  magic  spells  ;  every  unclean  and 
my  thing  has  meanwhile  crept  upon  him,  every  species  of 
rmin  is  continuously  gcawing  him  without  satisfying  its 
eed.  Lichens  are  on  him,  and  mosses  have  grown  over 
m.  His  body  is  stretched  out  upon  the  ground,  and  a 
rest  has  grown  up  around  him  ;  and  in  the  forest  God's 
^ht  is  absent ;  darkness  alone  prevails. 

Nothing,  even  the  remotely  approaching  prosperity,  is 
sible  in  any  comer  of  the  Empire.  An  extraordinary 
atement  is  made,  on  the  authority  of  Sokolovski,  of  St. 
jt^rsburg,  concerning  the  wholesale  purchase  of  the 
liklren  of  peasants  who  are  carried  to  St.  Petersburg, 
id  sold  like  calves  to  manufacturers  and  shopkeepers. 
The  only  real  hope  that  glimmers  upon  the  horizon  is 
ndled  by  the  consciousness  that,  just  as  no  country 
>uld  be  quite  so  paradisaical  as  Finland  was  made 
it  to  he  last  month,  so  no  country  could  be  quite 
•  iitterly  damned  as  Russia  is  made  out  to  be  in  the 
esent  paper. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  Heni-y  Pottinger  describes  a  couple  of  days*  "  Hunting 
1  a  Norwegian  Island,"  an  authentic  narrative  of  genuine 
Ud  sport,  which  is  described  with  much  vigour,  and  is 
iry  interesting  reading.  Mr.  George  Mereditn  continues 
s  story.  Mr.  David  Schloss  writes  on  "  The  Road  to 
jcial  Peace"  in  a  somewhat  ineffective  fashion. 
Mr.  William  Archer's  paper  on  "Critics  *Over  the 
oals,' deals  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  action 
Besque  v.  Sarccy. 

00  TO  KENTUCKY. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  writing  on  the  farms  of 
rotting  Horses  in  Kentucky,  concludes  as  follows  : — 
Go  out  to  Kentucky  and  see  for  yourself  what  the  country 
.  Your  ancestors  went  out  there  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ars  ago,  and  their  descendants  live  there.  There  is  plenty 
■  room  for  more :  there  are  plenty  of  farms  to  be  had  for 
ices  yon  can  afford  to  give.  You  will  enjoy  a  refined  home 
whicn  to  settle  and  bring  up  your  children.  Instead  of 
)ing  to  the  North  to  invest  in  prairie-lands,  turn  your  steps 
I  Kentucky,  and  you  will  bless  me  for  having  written  these 
w  notes  on  the  old  homesteads  of  Kentucky  and  her 
Imirable  breed  of  trotting-horses. 

THE  CELT  TO  THE  FRONT. 

Mk.  Grant  Allen  writes  on  "  The  Celt  in  English 
rt "  apropos  of  Mr.  Burne-Jones's  picture  of  the  Briar 
ose. 

How  exquisite,  how  sad,  how  tender,  how  soulful  I  The 
•ep  melancholy  of  the  Celtic  temper— so  human,  so 
imanising— the  rich  dower  of  a  conquered  race,  long 
>pressed  and  groand  down,  speaks  forth  with  mute  eloquence 
am  every  storied  line  of  it.  Our  sweetest  songs  are  those 
at  tell  of  saddest  thought.   From  Ossian  to  Burne-Jones 


and  George  Meredith,  Celtic  art  in  all  forms  has  struck  that 
note  most  consistently. 

It  is  this  profound  infusion  of  Celticism  and  of  the  modem 
spirit  into  essentially  decorative  pictoral  art  that  marks,  to 
my  mind,  Burne-Jones's  true  greatness. 

The  article,  however,  is  interesting  on  account  of  the 
first  page,  which  deals  with  the  influence  of  the  Celt  in 
literature  and  politics.  The  New  Radicalism,  he  main- 
tains, is  an  essentially  Celtic  product.  But  how  does  Mr. 
Grant  Allen  make  out  that  General  Booth  is  a  Celt  P 

DECORATIVE  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  H.  Gordon  has  a  brief  paper  on  *'The  Develop- 
ment of  Decorative  Electricity,"  in  which  she  indicates  the 
first  tadpole  wriggle  of  an  ideal  scientific  use  of  the  imagina- 
tion required  to  produce  good  and  artistic  results.  Among 
other  suggestions  which  she  makes  is  that  an  electric 
cigar  lighter  should  hang  near  every  front  door.  She 
would  also  have  electric  lamps  in  all  the  principal 
cupboards,  linen  and  housemaid's  closets,  wine  and  coal 
cellars.  In  the  drawing-room  the  light  of  the  future  will 
be  a  reflected  light.  Many  of  her  suggestions  are  in- 
teresting, but  I  have  not  space  to  quote  them  at  length. 

MR.  OSCAR  WILDE  ON  CHRISTIANITY, 

There  is  a  very  wonderful  article,  entitled  "  The  Soul 
of  Man  under  Socialism,"  in  which  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  in- 
dulges in  large  discourse  for  the  space  of  thirty  pages. 
Mr.  Oscar  WQde  has  written  about  many  things,  but  it 
will  surprise  most  of  his  friends  to  find  him  coming  out, 
Hko  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  an  interpreter  of 
Christianity : — 

Know  thyself  "  was  written  over  the  portal  of  the  antique 
world.  Over  the  portal  of  the  new  world,  "  Be  thyself"  shall 
be  written.  And  the  message  of  Christ  to  man  was  simply 
"  Be  thyself."   That  is  the  secret  of  Christ. 

His  last  word  is  that  the  new  Individualism,  for  whose 
service  Socialism,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  is  working,  is 
the  new  Hellenism.  The  Worship  of  pain  has  hitherto 
dominated  the  world ;  the  Individualism  which  Christ 
brought  can  only  be  realised  through  pain  and  in  soli- 
tude. The  Individualism  of  the  future  will  develop 
itself  through  joy.  Even  now,  in  some  places  in  the 
world,  the  mesr  age  of  Christ  is  necessary— in  Russia,  for 
instance.  There,  the  Nihilist  is  the  real  Christian,  and  the 
mediteval  Christ  is  the  real  Christ.  There  are  a  good  many 
other  paradoxes,  after  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  s  customary  pattern. 


Senor  Castelar  on  Public  Affairs.— In  the  Eq>ana 

Modenia  Senor  Castelar,  in  his  Cronica  Inter^ 
naciwial^'*  expresses  some  disapproval  of  the  English 
attitude  towards  Portugal,  and  exhibits  afaith  in  the  futuro 
**  civilising  mission "  of  the  Portuguese  in  Africa, 
which,  if  faith  can  remove  mountains,  should  maka 
the  Congo  and  Shir^  railways  a  fait  accompli  without 
further  ado.  Senor  Castelar  devotes  two  or  three  pages, 
to  the  situation  in  Ireland,  in  which  he  describes  Mr. 
Parnell  as  **  rushing  about  his  kingdom,  which  shrinks 
away  and  vanishes,  like  the  Fean  de  Ch^trtrin  of  Balzac's 
famous  tale,  under  his  very  feet."  **The  parochial 
clergy,"  he  says,  **  long  ago  disgusted  that  a  Protestant 
should  dominate  a  Catholic  nation,  have  turned  against 
him,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  have  worked  on  the  religious, 
sentiments  which  are  the  true  basis  of  national  life. 
Where  political  sentiments  are  stronger  than  ancient 
faith,  it  costs  the  Irish  much  difficulty  to  detach  them- 
selves from  a  man  who  has  so  successfully  led  their 
aspirations  towards  an  attainable  goal  ;  but  where  religion 
predominates  over  political  ideas,  Parnell  appears  like 
the  fallen  angel  cast  down  f^m  the  heights  of  the-- 
Empyrean  to  the  deepest  abyss." 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  there  are  two  or  three 
articles  of  considerable  political  interest.  The  one  which 
Mr.  Brett  called  **Tlie  Shirt  of  Nessus,"  but  which  Mr. 
Knowles  rechristened  **Tlie  Tyranny  of  the  Noncon- 
formist Conscience,''  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

THE  LESSON  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  STRIKE. 

Mr.  Champion,  writing  on  "Trade  Unionism  in  Aus- 
tralia, "gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  great  struggle  which 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  strikers.  As  Mr.  Champion 
says,  it  was  his  good  fortune,  after  assisting  at  the 
Austerlitz  of  Labour,  to  have  assisted  at  its  Moscow. 
After  three  months'  fighting  the  labour  leaders  were 
tmniistakably  and  unavoidably  beaten  on  every  point  of 
the  issue.  Mr.  Champion  thus  sums  up  the  lessons  in 
strikes  : — 

It  has  conclusively  shown  that  the  most  gigantic  federation 
of  labour,  unless  it  is  handled  with  a  greater  strategic  ability 
than  is  at  present  available  in  Australia,  will  breiik  like  an 
•egg  against  an  ironclad  when  faced  by  the  resolute  opposition 
•of  employers  who  are  <ilso  federated.  It  has  shown  that, 
difficult  as  it  is  for  employers  to  sink  their  rival  interests 
Against  a  common  enemy,  they  will  do  so,  and  receive  public 
support  in  the  most  democratic  countries,  so  soon  as  labour 
makes  a  demand  which  the  public  holds  to  be  arbitrary  or 
tmfair.  It  hjis  shown  that  a  community  composed  of  men  of 
British  descent  draws  the  hue  very  firmly  at  demands  based 
on  the  idea  that  any  power  outside  Parliament  should  coerce 
SI  man  into  striking,  and  has  no  sympathy  with  methods  for- 
bidden by  law.  The  bitter  experience  of  Australia  will 
indeed  have  been  wasted  unless  the  obvious  deductions  from 
this  failure  are  drawn  in  other  countries. 

THE  SCOTTLSH  RAILWAY  STRIKE. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  writes  on  the  Scotch  railway 
strike  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  is  heart  and 
isoul  and  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  railway  directors. 
He  says : — 

The  firm  attitude  maintained  by  the  boards  of  directors 
was,  in  reality,  the  most  merciful  to  their  men.  Had  they 
shown  signs  of  flinching,  the  strike,  in  view  of  the  whole- 
sale intimidation  practised,  would  probably  have  become 
universal. 

Still,  the  strike  shows  even  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  that 
something  ought  to  be  done,  and  his  chief  sufi^gestions 
Are  two  : — 

It  would  be  desirable  to  establish  an  independent  authority 
to  whom  appeal  should  be  had— say,  in  the  case  of  railways, 
the  Railway  Commissioners  (strengthened  possibly  by  an 
addition  to  their  number),  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  arbi- 
tmte  in  all  disputes  as  to  hours,  ordinary  or  overtime  pay, 
and  other  matters  affecting  the  service. 

Further,  and  equally  necessary,  is  the  introduction  of  that 
principle  which  has  been  found  indispensable  in  every 
^iiscipiined  or  partially  disciplined  force — namely,  a  system 
•of  deferred  benefits. 

MR.  Gladstone's  reply  to  professor  huxley. 

Tlie  last  paper  in  the  review  is  devoted  to  an 
elaborate  reply  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Professor  Huxley's 
iittack  on  the  **  swine  miracle."  Mr.  Gladstone  claims 
that  he  demonstrates  that  Professor  Huxley's  contention 
that  the  swineherds  were  punished  by  Christ  for  pursuing 
A  calling  which  to  them  was  an  innocent  one  is  to  run 
counter  to  every  law  of  reasonable  historical  interpreta- 
tion. 

the  scepticism  of  cardinal  NEWMAN. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  maintains  that  at  bottom  Cardinal 
Newman  was  a  sceptic,  although  he  accepted  with  perfect 
sincerity  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Cluirch.  This  is  Mr. 
Stephen's  account  of  the  Cardinal's  philosopliic  position : — 


AVe  can  only  succeed  in  believing,  according  to  his 
account,  first ,.by  an  arbitrary  assent  given  avowedly  in  exc< 
of  reason ;  and  tlien  rejecting  peremptorily  all  reasoned  opf 
sition  ;  and  finally  by  putting  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  a  va 
organisation  with  great  powers  of  *' persuasion,**  which 
uses  to  silence  reason,  to  enforce  belief  in  dogma  as  a  da t 
and  to  denounce  as  wickedness  the  inquiry  for  reasons, 
conclusion  peremptorily  asserted  in  this  fashion  is  simp 
scepticism  afraid  of  itself.   It  orders  us  to  believe  becaus 
if  we  don't  believe,  we  shall  doubt.  That  is  virtually  to  atiiu 
that  doubt  is  the  legitimate  and  normal  result  of  reasonin 
which  is,  I  take  it,  the  essential  characteristic  of  scepticisr 

THE  decline  of  INDIAN  TASTE. 

Mrs.  Kingscote  pleads  for  the  formation  of  a  society  < 
scientific  and  artistic  men  who  will  inquire  into  India 
art,  and  even  undertake  an  expedition  of  inquiiy  in  ord< 
to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  Indian  taste 
She  thinks  that  the  founding  of  industrial  schools  of  ai 
and  museums,  local  exliibitions,  and  a  gigantic  an( 
glorious  yearly  exhibition  of  purely  Indian  work  wouli 
succeed  in  efiecting  a  revival  of  the  ancient  art  of  India 

A  PLEA  for  the  BIRDS. 

Dr.  Jessop  describes  how  he  created  a  home  an< 
refuge  for  the  little  birds  in  a  small  plantation  about  a 
large  as  Berkeley  S(|uare.  He  maintains  that  the  Tempi 
Grardens  would  swarm  .with  all  kinds  of  strange  birds  ii 
five  years,  if  only  they  had  some  broad  belts  of  evergree] 
shrubs  and   here  and  there  a  jungle  of  herliaceou 

?Iants.  As  our  ofiice  windows  look  down  upon  th 
'emple  Gardens,  I  sincerely  hope  that  Dr.  Jessop' 
advice  will  be  taken  without  more  ado.  But  it  is  nc 
sufficient  to  plant  shrubl>eries  in  which  to  acconmiodat 
your  birds  in  summer.  You  must  also  provide  for  thei 
in  winter. 

When  the  frost  is  severe,  and  the  groimd  is  hard,  and  th 
snow  is  deep,  you  must  provide  yourself  with  a  vessel  of  som 
capacity,  and  you  must  cut  up  a  big  loaf  into  blocks,  and  yo 
must  sprinkle  it  with  barleymeal,  as  Mr.  Johnnie  Tbrus 
recommended  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  and  you  must  pou 
boiling  water  upon  it,  and  stir  it  all  up  till  it  assumes  tb 
consistency  of  a  pudding,  and  you  must  add  a  handful  o 
hempseed.  Then  you  must  have  a  space  of  two  or  tbre 
yards  square  swept  of  the  snow,  and  you  must  spoon  out  tb 
delicious  mixture,  and  then  you  will  see  what  you  will  se 

But  I  have  not  space  to  give  the  whole  of  Dr.  Jessop* 
prescription,  which  nearly  fills  a  page  of  the  Ninet^Ui 
CentHnj.  The  upshot  of  it  is  that  in  the  course  of  a  ban 
winter  it  will  not  cost  you  more  than  five  or  six  shilling 
to  feed  your  birds  through  the  hardest  of  frosts. 

some  other  ARTICLES, 

Mr.  Alfred  W.  Hunt  points  out  some  causes  why  wha 
he  calls  Turner ian  landscape  art  has  been  checkea  sine 
the  time  of  Turner,  Cox,  and  Linnell : — 

Thirst  for  new  knowledge,  a  disposition  to  test  all  coc 
ventionalities,  and  a  feeling  of  overshadowing  difficulty  i 
the  face  of  new  knowledge,  have  been  some  of  the'nc 
ignoble  causes  of  its  present  state  on  the  artLst's  side,  A 
for  the  public,  they  have  been,  perhaps,  a  trifle  too  fond  c 
photography,  and  not  sufficiently  on  their  guard  against  it 
influence  in  pictures. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton  gives  a  very  pleasant  and  interestin 
account  of  how  he  shot  the  Father  of  all  the  Croats  i 
Asia  Minor.  Mr.  Daigoro  Gob,  under  the  title  of  ** . 
Japanese  View  of  New  Japan,"  sets  forth  the  case  i 
favour  of  a  revision  of  treaties  as  well  as  the  legit 
mate  demand  of  the  Japanese  Government  in  the  matte 
of  extra  territorialities.  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hall  es 
plains  the  War  Game  with  the  aid  of  a  map. 
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THE  PATERNOSTER  REVIEW. 

The  Paternoster  Jieciew  this  month  appears  in  a  new 
and  more  ornamental  cover.  The  frontispiece  is  a  pen- 
And-ink  and  very  lifelike  sketch  of  M.  Octave  Feuillet, 
^vhich  accompanies  a  brief  paper  by  Miss  Belloc. 

THE  BREADTH  OF  THE  CATHOUC  CHURCH. 

The  first  place  is  given  to  an  article  on  "Cardinal 
INewman,  Leo  the  Thirteenth,  and  Louvain,^  by  Mr.  St 
<Teorge  Mivart,  who  calls  attention  to  the  new  impulse 
^ven  to  the  teaching  of  philosophy  at  Louvain. 
The  impulse  he  associates  with  the  names  of  Cardinal 
Newman  and  Leo  the  Thirteenth.  The  writer  does 
Tiot  hesitate  to  make  the  following  statement,  which 

*  J  most  readers  will  seem  a  very  daring  paradox : — 

Here  we  may  perliaps  be  permitted  to  state  oar  conviction 
that  no  institution  which  is  not  a  Catholic  one,  can  perfectly 
fulfil  the  functions  of  a  University. 

This  assertion  is  made  quite  apart  from  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  Catholic  religion  is  true.  It  is  based 
.•simply  on  a  knowledge  of  the  brea<lth  of  Catholic  theology, 
and  of  the  fact  that  no  "  broad  church  "  is  so  "  broiid  '*  as  is 
Tthe  teaching  of  Rome.  This  enables  Catliolic  theology  to 
iCmbrace  and  locate  every  religious  system,  from  that  of  the 
<jreek  Church,  through  every  form  of  Christianity,  Judaism, 
3I:ihometanism,  and  Paganism,  down  to  the  fetish  worship  of 
Weatem  Africa.  True  or  false,  Catholicism  forms  a  vast, 
iiarmoniously  organised  whole,  whereof  every  other  religious 
.system  may  be  adequately  represented  as  a  more  or  less  con- 
siderable or  insignificant  fragment. 

THE  MISTAKES  OF  MR.  STANLEY. 

Mr.  J.  R  Werner,  who  at  one  time  was  a  great  admirer 
«of  Mr.  Stanley,  jumps  upon  his  former  idol.  Mr.  Werner 
ilenounces  Mr.  Stanley  roundly  and  defends  Major 
^rttelot.  He  maintains  that  Mr.  Stanley  has  not  shown 
one  spark  of  generosity,  one  grain  of  gentlemanly  feeling. 
With  his  pride  and  egotism  he  has  heaped  infamy  and 
insult  upon  every  officer  who  has  served  him. 

THE  CATHOLIC  SOCIALIST  VIEW  OF  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  William  Barry,  in  an  article  under  the  title  of 
•**E<lucate  our  Masters,"  exalts  the  old  Benedictine 
noviciate  which  combined  manual  labour  with  study,  as 
-the  highest  and  noblest  pattern  which  the  world  has  ever 
;seen.  Contrasting  their  methods  with  those  of  the  School 
Board,  he  pleads  for  an  order  of  the  new  life,  whose 
teachers  will  train  children  in  the  art  of  life  as  they  are 
<»dled  upon  to  live  it,  instead  of  merely  giving  them 
fihreds  of  science  and  literature  devoid  of  significance  for 
their  daily  duties.  The  education  which  he  favours  will 
rsubordinate  the  study  of  books  to  the  practice  of  intelli- 
fgible  helpful  ndes  of  hvin^,  and  will  approximate  more 
mearly  to  the  idea  of  a  regiment  tlian  a  class,  to  an  army 
than  a  university. 

THE  TZAR  AT  HOME. 

Mr.  WilHam  Henry  writes  on  Nihihsm  and  its  Cause.** 
He  takes  a  more  reasonable  view  than  most  Englishmen 
ivho  write  upon  the  subject.  Speaking  of  the  Emperor, 
iie  says : — 

There  never  was  a  greater  error  than  the  common  impres- 
sion which  exists  not  only  here,  but  in  other  countries,  that 
the  Tzar  never  drives  out  without  an  immense  escort  of 
•dragoons.  You  will  see  during  the  winter  months,  when  the 
Tzar  goes  from  his  own  palace  to  the  Winter  or  other  palaces, 

•  one  or  two  mounted  outriders.  Tke  time  being  of  course  well 
known  to  the  police,  the  centre  of  the  Nevski  Prospect  and 

•other  streets  through  which  the  Tzar  has  to  travel  are  kept 
perfectly  clear,  and  of  course  it  is  expected  (and  properly  so) 
that  every  one  will  make  obeisance  to  him  as  he  passes  in  his 
carriage.     On  state  ocxiasions  it  may  be  that  tJiere  is  an 

escort  of  dragoons  with  the  carriage,  as  in  England; 


but  the  common  idea  that  the  Tzar  is  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  his  Government  is  altogether  false.  In  the  winter 
lime  he  goes  down  to  Zarskoe  to  some  grand  sledging  party 
and  picnic,  almost  in  the  same  way  that  the  Queen  would 
go  to  \'irginia  Water.  At  certain  times  he  may  be  met 
driving  in  an  open  sledge  with  the  Empress  and  her  two 
daughters,  and  a  coachman  and  one  or  two  mounted  equerries. 

The  Emperor  is  fond  of  show,  particularly  large  military 
displays.  He  is  not  a  very  keen  sportsman.  He  is,  like  all 
Russians,  a  great  lover  of  music,  and  not  a  mean  musician 
himself ;  and  does  not  kesitate,  in  the  domestic  circle,  to  take 
a  part  along  with  the  family  assembled. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

THE  BEHRING  SEA  DISPUTE. 

Sir  George  Badex-Powell,  after  sketching  the  history 
of  the  dispute,  seeks  to  show  that  "  the  question  of 
seizure  is,  however  great  from  an  international  point  of 
view,  a  mere  minor  question  to  that  of  the  mdustry 
itself,*'  which  is  afiecteJ  by  the  dispute  to  the  extent  of 
one-third  of  its  total.    In  his  opinion — 

The  one  complete  remedy  is  International  Agreement 
resulting  in  International  Administration,  wich  a  view  to  the 
proper  preservation  of  the  fur  trade. 

Ib  opposition  to  those  who  aver  that  the  American 
people  are  still  pervaded  by  a  big  sentimental  cause  for 
war  in  jealousy  or  hatred  of  the  Britisher,  Sir  George 
says  :— 

I  venture  roundly  to  assert,  on  a  not  inconsiderable  ex- 
perience of  American  opinions  in  situ,  that  whatever  trutli 
there  may  have  been  in  such  an  assertion  in  years  gone  by, 
nowadays  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people,  and 
especially  the  true  Americans,  born  and  bred,  entertain  the 
very  leverse  of  such  ideas. 

THE  INDIVIDUALIST  IDEAL:    A  REPLY. 

The  first  "  reply,"  that  to  Mr.  Morris's  paper  on  the 
"Sociahst  Ideal  in  Art,"  is  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  who 
grants  the  Socialists  have  indeeil  "the  merit  of  originahty, 
but  it  is  an  originality,  which  seems  to  all,  excepting 
themselves,  to  be  due  solely  to  the  noii-reoognition  of 
facts."  Mr.  Mallock  thus  tersely  sums  up  his  argu- 
ment : — 

In  all  his  points  alike  Mr.  Morris  is  a  dreamer,  just  as  are 
his  brother  Socialists.  He  differs  from  them  only  in  this 
that  his  dreams  are  the  dreams  of  a  poet ;  and  though  this 
prevents  them  from  being  typical  of  the  dreams  of  Socialists 
generally,  they  are  eminently  typical  of  them  in  their  obvious 
unreality. 

Mr.  Morris's  own  words  are  the  best  of  all  comments  on 
his  methods : — 

"  Forget  six  centuries  o'erhung  with  smoke. 
Forget  the  noisy  steam  and  piston  stroke." 

A  melancholy  interest  is  connected  with  the  second 
"  reply  " — to  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  article,  •*  The  Socialist 
Ideal  in  Pohtics" — written  by  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh, 
whose  recent  death  all— even  those  opposed  to  him  on 
conscientious  grounds — deeply  regret.  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
contends,  with  all  the  energy  of  his  robust  mind,  for 
Individualism  in  the  State,  in  Society,  and  in  Industry. 
The  position  he  takes  may  be  sufficiently  inferred  from 
the  following  extract : — 

I  am,  by  the  limitation  of  my  subject,  relievsd  from  saying 
more  on  art  and  literature  than  that  I  think  the  dead  level 
Socialistic  government  roller  of  like  reward  for  everj'  one, 
great  or  small,  brave  or  cowardly,  would  probably  flatten  out 
of  sight  the  whole  of  the  peculi^u'ities  of  cleverness  and  genius 
which  sometimes  help  to  serve  and  illumine  the  world.  I 
have  in  this  paper  only  to  write  on  the  stand  to  be  made  by 
the  advocates  of  individualism  in  politics.  It  is  on  projects 
of  industrial  legislation  that  the  battle  is  to  be  really  fought. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

FROM  1793  TO  THB  UNION. 

like  the  Quarterly  the  Ediiiburgh  devotes  consider- 
able space  to  Mr.  Lecky's  "  History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century."  The  reviewer,  who  treats  the 
subject  from  the  Union-Liberalist  standpoint,  is  generally 
judicious  in  his  criticism,  and  fairly  apportions  the 
responsibility  for  the  cruelties  of  that  distressed  period 
between  the  Government  and  those  in  revolt.  The 
policy  of  Lord  FitzwiUiam,  which,  in  his  judgment,  was 
really  that  of  Grattan— of  whom  Mr.  Lecky  is  a  warm 
admirer— the  part  played  by  Pitt,  the  obstinacy  of  the 
King,  and  the  various  causes  which  finally  led  to  the 
Union,  are  clearly  defined. 

The  new  volume  of  the  "  Philosophical  Classics  "  is  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  A.  Campbell,  who  has  chosen  the  life 
and  philosophy  of  John  Locke  as  his  subject. 

CAKE  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THB  BLIND. 

This  is  an  interestmg  article,  and  in  view  of  the 
Elementary  Education  (Blind)  Bill,  as  amended  by  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  should  be  of 
service  to  students  of  the  Question.  Although  blindness 
is  decreasing,  it  is  but  slowly,  819  persons  in  every  million 
in  Great  Britain  suffering  from  this  malady.  The  Royal 
Commission,  which  presented  its  report  in  1890,  inquired 
into  the  general  condition  of  the  blind,  their  wants, 
means  of  support,  etc.  The  chief  schools  and  institutions 
both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  abroad  were  inspected 
and  reported  upon.  The  respective  merits  of  the  type 
used  for  the  blind,  the  alphabetical  (using  the  Roman 
characters  as  a  basis),  and  the  stenographic  (shorthand 
signs  or  dots)  are  compared,  and  much  useful  information 
is  given  on  industries  for  the  blind  and  musical  instruction 
as  a  means  of  liveUhood ;  Dr.  Campbell's  Normal  College 
and  Musical  Academy  heins  specially  noticed  in  conneo^ 
tion  with  this  subject.  The  writer  concludes  with  the 
remark  that  "  in  no  other  existing  pages  of  print  is  such 
a  storehouse  to  be  found,  nor  wise,  impartial  guiding,  if 
sought  for,  more  hkely  to  be  met  with,  than  in  the  broad, 
generous  scheme  on  which  the  Royal  Commission  has 
spent  years  of  patient  toil." 

THE  FRENCH  OCCUPATION  OF  EGYPT. 

Abderrahraan  el  Gabarty,  a  Sheikh,  a  distinguished 
Ulema,  and  a  member  of  the  divan  established  by 
Bonaparte  in  Cairo,  tells,  with  singular  absence  from 
Oriental  prejudice,  the  events  of  the  French  occupation 
during  1798-1880,  translated  from  the  original  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Press  at  Cairo.  Gabarty's  record 
throws  a  valuable  light  upon  Napoleon's  ill-starred 
attempt  to  found  a  French  colony  in  Egypt,  and  indicates 
many  of  the  internal  causes  which  contributed  to  its 
failure.  The  present  English  occupation  gives  this 
narrative  an  exceptional  interest. 

LETTEBS  AND  JOURNALS  OP  LADY  MABY  COKE. 

The  correspondence  and  diary  of  London's  most 
fashionable  madcap,  the  enfrmt  terrible  of  society  in  the 
youthful  days  of  George  III.,  contain  much  that  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  habits  and  tone  of  the  fashionable  world  m 
the  eighteenth  century.  Of  her  ill-fated  marriage  with 
Lord  Coke  and  its  strange  denouement^  her  flirtations  with 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  her  Hfe  at  Court,  ^vith  many  other 
incidents,  lovers  of  memoirs,  who  will  be  charmed  by 
Lady  Mai-y  s  chatty  and  piquant  style,  must  learn  for 
themselves. 

THE  FISCAL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  merits  of  the  M*Kinlev  Tarifi*  Bill,  and  the  political 
and  economic  causes  which  led  to  its  promulgation,  are 
considered  in  this  article.    The  writer  is  of  opinion  that 


the  defeat  of  the  Republicans  was  due  not  so  much  to  a 
real  disHke  to  the  tariff  itself  as  to  party  tactics,  the- 
Democrats  making  the  measure  a  convenient  focus  for 
various  discontented  sections  to  emphasise  their  dissatis- 
faction with  the  party  in  power.  The  effect  of  the  tariff 
on  British  interests  is  also  noticed,  the  writer  in  con- 
clusion thus  summing  up  : — 

The  qaestion  at  issue,  now  subjected  to  a  crucial  expen- 
ment,  is,  whether  the  welfare  of  a  nation  is  best  promoted  by 
shutting  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the  intercourse  of  its  people 
with  the  great  family  of  mankind,  or  whether  the  broad 
principles  of  liberty  and  free  exchange  are  not  infinitely 
more  conducive  to  the  gpreatness  and  prosperity  of  a  State 
than  the  narrow  doctrine  of  local  interests,  excluding  conn- 
petition  by  an  arbitrary  system  of  fiscal  control. 

A  very  interesting  article  on  the  disinterred  paintings^ 
of  the  favourite  Roman  city,  dear  to  Cicero  and  the 
Emperor  Claudius. 

THE  DISBIAL  SCIENCE. 

Professor  A.  Marshall's  new  work  on  **  Principles  of 
Economics,"  vol.  i.,  is  highly  eulogised  by  his  reviewer, 
who  examines  the  causes  which  have  falsified  the  pre- 
diction of  Archbishop  Whately,  that  **  before  long  political 
economists  of  some  sort  or  other  must  govern  the 
world,"  and  the  free-trade  anticipations  of  Mr.  Cobden. 
The  progress  of  Socialism  m  modern  economics  is  thus> 
recognised  : — 

When  municipalities  are  expected  to  provide  baths,  wash- 
houses,  and  libraries  for  the  people ;  when  the  State  is  not 
only  conveying  letters  and  despatching  telegrams,  but  carry- 
ing parcels  for  the  people  ;  and  when  the  State  and  the  local 
authority  are  not  merely  providing  schools,  but  on  the  eve  of 
enacting,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Conservative  Ministry,  that 
the  education  provided  in  them  shall  be  gratuitous,  it  is  too 
late  to  consider  whether  Socialism  is  or  is  not  desirable. 
Socialism  is  already  a  fact  to  be  reckoned  with,  not  a  theory 
to  be  discussed.  Nor  is  it  ea^y  to  see  where  the  movement 
which  has  thus  begun  can  be  logically  arrested. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  QiiarterLyiAn&  month  is  a  good  number ;  two  of  the 
most  interesting  articles  are  summarised  elsewhere.  It 
is  very  solid  but  full  of  good  reading,  and  some  of  the 
articles  are  suggestive. 

MR.  LECKY'8  "history  OF  IRELAND." 

The  Quarterly  reviewer  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for  Mr. 
Lecky's  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
which  is  entirely  devot^  to  the  history  of  Ireland.  The 
reason  is  obvious  :  he  sees  in  Mr.  Lecky's  **  Annals  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century "  a  powerful  re-enforcement  of 
the  Unionist  contentions  in  the  political  controversy  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  two  portly  tomes  before  us  contain  the  fullest,  the 
most  accurate,  and  the  most  exhaustive  account,  that  has 
hitherto  been  laid  before  the  world,  of  any  period  of  Irish 
history.  Never  before  have  Irish  affairs  been  the  subject  of 
such  minute  investigation  and  detailed  narrative. 

The  Grattan  Parliament  was  an  experiment  in  concession  to 
Irish  ideas,  tried  under  precautions  and  limitations,  which 
could  not  now  by-  any  possibility  be  imposed  upon  any 
parallel  endowment  of  the  demands  of  Irish  nationalism. 
If  a  body  so  loyal  in  the  sentiments  of  most  of  its  members, 
so  conservative  in  its  instincts,  so  ballasted  by  solid  and 
orderly  classes,  which  have  now  lost  all  influence  over  Irish 
society,  and  have  almost  entirely  disapi^eared,  could  plunge 
the  country  into  tlie  chaos  of  a  bloody  rebellion,  what 
guarantees  can  the  most  credulous  Englishman  find  in  the 
fair  promises  of  modern  agitators  for  the  security  of  tlio 
connection  and  the  peace  of  the  island,  under  an  inde» 
pendent  Parliament  of  the  type  which  modern  Home  Rulers 
would  alone  be  content  to  otBtt  ?  T 
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DR.  IkSLLINGER  and  THE  PAPACY. 

There  is  an  interesting  monograph  on  Dr.  DoUinger, 
by  a  writer  who  takes  up  his  pen  in  order  to  use  the 
Bavarian  theologLst  as 

a  fresh  proof  that  Rome  has  abandoned  none  of  her  pre- 
tensions, and  that,  if  she  ever  regain  her  old  authority, 
princes  may  again  have  to  go  to  Canossa  and  inquirers  to 
the  !^take.  A  short  notice  of  his  life  may  throw  some  light 
upon  the  character  and  the  studies  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  Roman  rale  of  faith,  and  may  be  not  without  in- 
«truction  in  showing  the  modern  tendencies  of  Catholicism. 

His  own  estimate  of  Dollinger  as  a  historian  is  sum- 
marised in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

Broad,  rational,  and  practical,  his  intelligence  compre- 
hends not  a  view  nor  a  portion,  but  the  whole  of  his  subject. 
He  knows  the  facts  and  what  has  been  said  of  them.  He  is 
a  historian  rather  of  the  type  of  Ranke  than  of  Mommsen 
or  Stnbbs ;  a  scholar  whose  knowledge  is  powerful  by  its 
extent  and  depth,  rather  than  by  the  glance  of  genius,  or  by 
the  force  of  accuracy  and  the  insistence  of  detail. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  writer  of  the  paper  on  the 
**  Ethics  of  the  Day "  contributes  very  much  to  clarify 
the  minds  of  his  readers  upon  the  question  of  which  he 
treats.  His  article  is  based  upon  Mr.  Lilly's  book  on 
**  Right  and  Wrong/'  and  his  standpoint  is  pretty  much 
the  same  as  Mr.  LiUy's.  He  reviews,  however,  the 
books  of  Mr.  Martineau,  Sedgwick,  Leslie  Stephen,  and 
Herbert  Spencer. 

AX  OLD  BACHELOR  OX  WOMAN's  SPHERE. 

Mr.  Adam  Sedgwick,  the  geologist,  who,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it  himself,  was  sunk  into  the  mire  of  celibacy, 
held  strong  opinions  against  allowing  petticoated  bipeds 
to  matriculate  at  the  universities.  The  reviewer  who 
contributes  a  few  pages  to  his  life  and  letters  extracts  the 
following  statement  from  Sedgwick's  correspondence  as 
to  woman's  rightful  sphere  : — 

She  longed  for  the  frait  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  she 
must  pluck  it  right  or  wrong.  In  all  that  belongs  to  tact  and 
feeling  I  would  trust  her  before  a  thousand  breeches -wearing 
monkeys :  bat  petticoats  are  not  fitted  for  the  steps  of  a 
ladder.  And  'tis  only  by  ladder-steps  we  are  allowed  to 
climb  to  the  high  platforms  of  natural  truth.  Hence  most 
women  have  by  nature  a  distaste  for  the  dull  realities  of 
physical  truth,  and  above  all  for  the  labour-pains  by  which 
they  are  produced.  When  they  step  beyond  their  own 
glorious  province,  where  high  sentiment,  kind  feeling,  moral 
judgments  most  pure  and  true,  and 'all  the  graces  of  imagina- 
tion, flash  from  them  like  heaven's  light,  they  mar  their 
nature  (of  course  there  are  some  exceptions),  and  work  mis- 
chief, or  at  best  manufactare  compounds  of  inconsistency. 
The  mesmeric  dreamer  and  economist  in  petticoats  is,  I 
think,  no  exception  to  this  remark. 

A  POOR  ARTICLE  ON  RUSSIA. 

An  article  on  **  Russia,  its  People  and  Government,"  is 
much  below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  review.  It  is 
based  upon  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu's  **  Empire  of 
the  Tzars,"  the  last  volume  of  which  was  published 
four  years  ago,  two  volumes  of  TourgeniefF,  **  Marie 
BashkirtseflTs  Journal,"  and  Hermann  Dalton's  "Letter 
to  the  Russian  Synod."  The  reviewer  quotes  Mr. 
-Grenville  Murray's  **  Russians  of  To-day  "as  an 
.authentic  and  contemporary  source  of  information.  He 
is  not  ashamed  to  say 

She  has  known  no  Crusades,  no  reign  of  Chivalry ;  and 
jgrand  and  generous  traditions  are  as  much  wanting  to  her 
iiistory  as  the  Gulf  Stream  to  her  climate. 


Considering  that  Russia  is  the  only  country  at  the 
present  moment  which  has  actually  lived  through  a  crusade 
in  the  lifetime  of  this  generation,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
have  a  moi'e  apt  illustration  of  the  incompetence  of  the 
reviewer. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HANDWRITING  ON  BIOGRAPHY. 

In  a  review  of  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid's  '*  Life  of  Lord 
Houghton,"  the  reviewer  gives  the  following  explanation 
of  the  absence  of  good  letters  in  Lord  Houghton's 
biography : — 

In  his  later  years,  Lord  Houghton  himself  was  not  a  good 
correspondent,  and,  indeed,  it  became  exceedingly  difficult  to 
read  a  single  line  of  his  handwriting.  It  seems  that  the  printers 
who  charged  half-a-crown  a  sheet  extra  for  De«an  Stanley's 
"copy"  required  fifty  per  cent,  extra  to  set  up  Lord 
Houghton's.  We  cannot  say  that  it  was  too  much.  The 
letters  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  old  age,  those  of 
Lord  Brougham,  and  some  parts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  hand- 
writing, were  not  to  be  deciphered  without  much  study  and 
patience.  But  we  have  received  specimens  of  Lord  Houghton's 
bewildering  communications  which  surpassed  them  all. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  carelessness,  or,  perhaps,  the 
sheer  inability  to  make  characters  with  a  pen  which  anybody 
else  could  interpret,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  comparatively 
slight  value  of  the  correspondence  which  his  biographer  has 
had  to  assist  him  in  his  work.  It  is  difficult  to  carry  on 
communications  of  this  kind  when  on  one  side  they  are  all 
but  illegible. 

A  TORY  VIEW  OF  FREE  EDUCATION. 

The  Quarterhj  reviewer  admits  that  free  education  is 
inevitable,  but  he  shakes  his  head  dismally  and  greatly 
fears  that  the  change  will  not  conduce  to  the  moral  and 
social  welfai'e  of  the  country.  Still,  if  it  must  come,  it 
had  better  come  at  the  hands  of  those  who  would  take 
care  to  subsidise  to  the  uttenuost  the  existing  denomi- 
national schools.  In  School  Bofird  districts  the  voluntary 
8cho(»l8  should  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  rates.  A 
regular  sum,  say,  of  10s.  on  each  child  in  average  attend- 
ance, should  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of,  a  grant  in  return 
for  which  fees  should  be  abolished.  But  although  the 
amount  of  public  money  to  be  paid  to  the  voluntary 
schools  is  to  be  increased  there  must  be  no  increase  of 
popular  control  over  the  schools.  Carrying  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  camp,  the  reviewer  maintains  tliat  the  Educa- 
tion Act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  admit  of  tlie  teach- 
ing of  denominational  dogmas,  and  that  the  ratepayers 
should  be  free  k)  hand  over  the  B»»ard  Schools  to  voluntary 
managers  if  they  would  undertake  to  provide  the  sum 
required  for  their  maintenance. 

GREEK  IN  THE  UNIVER-SITIES. 

The  reviewer  objects  strongly  against  the  proposal  to 
disestablish  Greek.    He  says  : — 

We  have  great  hopes  that  this  danger  which  threatens  the 
study  of  Greek  in  England  will  be  averted. 

It  will  be  some  consolation  to  our  American  readers  to 
come  upon  the  following  prediction  : — 

America  is  straining  every  nerve  to  develop  a  school  of 
classics ;  and  though  we  hold  that  at  present  she  is  too  much 
disposed  to  pin  her  faith  to  the  Grerman  as  distinguished 
from  the  English  school,  yet  we  are  disposed  to  think  that, 
if  the  barbarisers  have  their  way  in  England,  we  shall  in 
time  witness  the  curious  spectacle  of  the  migration  of  the 
Muses  from  the  Isis  and  the  Cam  to  the  Potomac  or  the 
HississippL 
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THE  ASIATIC  QUARTERLY. 

In  the  January  number  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  enters 
upon  a  new  sphere.  It  is  now  the  Imperial  and  Asiatic 
Qiiaiierly  Review  atiA  Oriental  and  Colonial  Record,  and 
it  does  its  best  to  be  as  good  as  its  title.  I  have  given 
elsewhere  a  full  summary  of  Principal  Hervey's  (of  New- 
South  Wales)  paper  on  the  *'  Latest  Phase  of  Imperial 
Federation." 

A.  R.  MacMahon  will,  in  the  April  number,  compare 
"Ancient  Colonisation  and  Modem  Earth-Hunger," 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  physiologist,  writer, 
and  traveller,  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  will,  in  the  same  number, 
be  shown  to  lead  to  '*The  Deterioration  of  Europeans  in 
Africa."  The  April  number  will  also  contain  General 
Tchengkitong  s  **  Chinese  Culture  as  compared  with 
European  Standards,"  with  special  reference  to  *'  literary 
and  commercial  China;"  Rai  B.  K.  Lahiri's  Hindu 
Family  Life  and  the  Caste  System;"  and  Maulvi 
Rali-ud-din's  contention  that  **  English  Women  are 
legally  inferior  to  their  Muhammadan  Sistere." 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  this  review  under  its  new 
editorship  is  even  more  anti  -  Russian  than  before. 
M.  Vamb^ry  finds  himself  quite  at  home  in  its  pages, 
although  I  rejoice  to  see  that  he  has  at  last  discovered 
that  even  the  apparent  omnipotence  of  the  Russian 
colossus,  which  has  so  long  dominated  his  imagination, 
has  its  limits — 

And  that,  though  the  stream  of  Russian  immigration, 
carried  forward  by  the  aids  of  modem  culture,  will  contiiuio 
to  roll  on  undisturbedly  in  an  easterly  direction  over  the  old 
part  of  the  Continent,  it  will  by  no  means  acquire  extra- 
ordinary dimensions. 

There  is  also  a  long  and  elaborate  paper,  signed 
"Argus,"  entitled  "The  Truth  about  the  Russian 
Persecution  of  the  Jews  and  its  effect  on  India,  together 
with  the  Visit  of  the  Tzare witch."  The  writer  fears  that 
the  flood  of  rhetoric  and  false  sentiment  wliich  may  be 
let  loose  in  welcoming  the  Tzare witch,  wull  do  much  to 
convince  the  masses  that  India  is  being  visited  by  her 
future  king !  A  much  better  paper  tlian  this  is  Signor 
Bonghi  8  account  of  the  Italians  in  Africa,  of  whose 
prospects  he  does  not  take  a  very  rosy  view.    He  says  : — 

Even  at  present  I  do  not  think  that  the  majority  of  Italians 
care  much  about  Kassala  or  any  other  inland  place. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that  without  the  assent  or 
the  acquiescence  of  England,  Italy  could  not  establish  such  a 
colonial  empire.  The  English  friendship,without  which  it  could 
not  have  been  created,  is  also  needful  to  its  life.  England 
'  touches  it  at  Massawa  through  her  Egyptian  connections, 
and  at  the  Easteni  coast  by  her  own  possessions.  An 
Anglo- Italian  convention  is  as  necessary  as  the  other  con- 
ventions concluded  by  England  with  France,  Germany,  and 
Portugal.  Italy  is  waiting  for  it ;  but  the  future  must  be 
left  in  the  hand  of  God. 

Dr  Bellew  writes  a  long  historical  article  concerning 
our  relations  with  Afghanistan,  past  and  present.  It 
reads  like  very  ancient  history,  although  it  is  not  quite  so 
old  as  the  account  of  an  attempted  French  embassy  to 
Persia  in  1626.  **  A  Portuguese  Official  "  writes  some- 
what hysterically  on  "Portugal  and  England  in  Africa," 
the  point  of  which  is  that  England,  by  quarrelling  with 
Portugal,  has  thrown  Africa  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans.  The  singular  greed  of  England  induces  her  to 
spoliation  of  other  nations  to  easily  sharing  with  an  ally. 
The  **  Legends  and  Songs  of  Chitral  "  are  disappointing, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  partly  written  by 
the  first  Central  Asiatic  ruler  who  has  ever  written  in 
an  English  review. 


ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

OLIVER  Cromwell's  kinsfolk. 
The  most  valuable  contribution  to  this  number  is  that 
of  Mr.  S.  J.  Weyman  on  the  family  connections  of  the 
Protector,  and  its  important  bearing  on  CVom well's 
influence  in  the  Long  Parliament. 

Cromwell  was  not  only  a  countiy  gentleman.  He  possessed 
among  the  families  of  the  leading  couimoners  a  large  and 
almost  abnormal  number  of  relations  and  connexions.  He 
and  his  first  counsin,  John  Hampden,  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous members  of  a  clan  so  wide,  so  influential,  and  in 
particular  so  largely  represented  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
that  its  existence  suggested  to  the  Jlev.  Mark  Noble,  when 
writing  his  Protectoral  House  of  Cromwell,**  at  the  end  of 
last  century,  the  idea  of  a  political  confederacy  slowly  and 
deliberately  formed  against  the  jwwer  of  the  crown — a 
league  of  families  built  up  with  a  purpose  during  the  year* 
preceding  the  Civil  War. 

Putting  aside  doubtful  relationships,  we  may  take  for 
granted  that  Cromwell  and  Hampden  could  muster  between 
them  at  the  sitting  of  the  House  some  seventeen  members 
connected  with  them  by  such  family  ties  as  men  commonly 
recognise.  From  time  to  time,  as  vacancies  occurred  an<l 
loyalists  were  disabled,  this  number  was  increased  very 
considerably  .  .  .  that  the  clan,  notwithstanding  deatli 
and  defection,  can  scarcely  in  1G17  have  mustered  less  than 
twenty-three  votes. 


THE  SCOTTISH  REVIEW. 

This  issue  contains  several  very  good  articles.  Pro- 
fessor John  Rhys'  fourth  Rh'nl  Lecture,  "The  Peoples- 
of  Ancient  Scotland,"  will  interest  readers  of  an  archaeo- 
logical turn  of  mind,  especiaUy  the  part  which  treats  of 
the  Umits  of  the  Caledonians.  Major  Conder,  facih^ 
princeps  on  all  questions  relating  to  ancient  Palestine  and 
its  neighbourhood,  discusses  "  Rude  Stone  Monuments  in 
Syria,"  with  particular  reference  to  menhirs,  dolmens^ 
circles,  cairns,  cup  hollows,  disc  stones,  and  mounda. 

Literary  Materials  of  the  First  Scottish  Psalter  "  aflbixt 
Mr.  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden  the  opportunity  to  learnedly 
trace  its  rise  and  history. 

D^Qss  Edith  Marget  writes  well  on  "The  Poetry  of 
Rudolf  Baumbach,"  whose  works  are  not  so  widely  known, 
in  England  as  they  deserve ;  and  under  the  title  ef Three- 
Finnish  Scholars  attention  is  drawn  to  three  dis- 
tinguished alumni  of  the  University  of  Abo,  Professor 
Porthan,  the  famous  ethnologist  and  philologer  Mathias^ 
Castoen,  and  Elias  Lonnrot,  the  "  Finnish  Homer."' 

We  have  already  (see  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Rerieic) 
noticed  a  review  of  Mr.  Lecky's  latest  work.  The  vrriter 
in  this  number  avoids  politics  and  refers  chiefly  to  the 
condition  of  Ireland  during  the  period  covereci  by  the 
volumes 

There  is  a  good  summary  of  the  foreign  reviews. 


THE  DUBLIN  REVIEW. 

There  are  some  good  articles  in  this  number :  that  oxt 
"  English  Catholics  and  the  Social  Question  "  is  noticed 
elsewhere.  In  addition,  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  discusses  "  The 
Jacobin  Movement  in  Ireland,"  "Lord  Houghton"  is 
sympathetically  treated  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Edward 
Peacock ;  and  fresh  light  is  thrown  on  the  romantic  career 
©f  the  Maid  of  Orleans  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Wyndham.  Mis* 
E.  M.  Gierke  writes  intelligently  on  "The  Teaching  of 
Economic  Geography." 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  this  number  is  that  of 
Mr.  D.  G.  Ritchie  on  **  The  Rights  of  Minonties."  The 
writer  contends  that  the  real  factors  in  a  modern  pohtical 
constitution  are  the  newspaper,  the  public  meeting,  and 
the  petition.  While  admitting  the  defects  of  each  of  these 
organs  of  public  opinion,  he  affirms  that — 

Where  there  exists  such  organs  of  public  opinion  and  a 
tolerably  sound,  even  though  not  ideally  perfect,  repre- 
sentative system,  any  minority  which  has  really  got 
life  and  vigour  in  it  can  make  itself  felt.  I  do  not 
think  that,  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  construct  any  political  machinery  for  giving  a  pro- 
minent place  to  the  opinions  of  minorities  that  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  assert  and  to  spread  these  opinions. 
The  all-important  and  essential  right  of  minorities  is  the 
right  to  turn  themselves  into  majorities  if  they  can ;  this 
means  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  association,  freedom 
of  public  meeting.  "  Give  me,"  said  Milton,  "  the  liberty  to 
know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely  according  to  conscience, 
Above  all  other  liberties.'*  Minorities  that  grumble  at  the 
whole  world  round  them  and  have  no  desire  and  no  hope  of 
convincing  other  people  are  not  a  valuable  factor  in  political 
or  social  life.  They  are,  in  all  probability,  the  decaying 
survivals  of  a  past  type,  and  not  the  first  germs  of  a  new. 

There  are  also  two  ^ood  papers,  one  on The  Inner  Life 
in  Relation  to  Morality/'  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Muirhead,  the 
other  by  Professor  Jodl  on  "  Morals  in  History." 


CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  January  number  of  the  Heiiezo  contains  several 
solid  articles,  which  include  a  criticism  of  "Tatian's 
XHatessaron,"  now  edited  in  English  for  the  first  time  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Hemphill,  an  article  on  '*Capitulum 
Ooloniense " — the  name  by  which  Cranmer,  in  his  note 
books,  now  in  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum,  referred 
to  the  "  Antididagma,"  under  which  formidable  title 
the  Chapter  of  Cologne  Cathedral  published  their 
protest  against  Archbishop  Herman's  work,  the  "  Delibe- 
ratio,''  in  which  he  suggested  reforms  in  the  Roman 
Church— and  a  review,  entitled  "Cranmer's  Liturgical 
Projects,"  of  the  scholarly  work  of  Father  Gasquet 
on  "  Edward  VI.,  and  the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer."  The 
reviewer  complains  somewhat  bitterly  of  the  reforming  zeal 
of  the  Archbishop,  and  his  position  is  fairly  defined  by  his 
sbitement  that,  It  has  well  been  said  that  almost  the 
only  real  reform  that  remained  to  be  carried  out  at  the 
death  of  Henry  VIH.  was  the  translation  of  the  services 
into  English.  To  translation  we  would  add  .  .  .  that 
some  reform  of  the  mediteval  service  books  was  needed." 
There  are  also  lighter  articles  on  "Albert  Diirer,"  "  Gaspard 
(Admiral)  de  Coligny,"  and  "The  Early  Diary  of  Frances 
Buraey."  Foreign  Missions  are  represented  by  notices 
of  Bishop  Chuiton's  "The  Missionary's  Foundation 
of  Doctrine,"  and  a  memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  Mackay, 
missionary  at  Uganda.  The  reviewer  of  these  two 
works  points  out  the  tendency  of  foreign  mission 
work  "  to  give  a  certain  breadth  of  view,  a  tolerance  of, 
xind  even  a  sympathy  with,  those  who  differ  from  us, 
which  the  closer  atmosphere  of  homo  work  is  less 
calculated  to  encourage."  Naturally,  the  "Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  Judgment"  holds  the  premier  place  in 
he  present  number.  (It  is  noticed  under  "Leading 
Articles  in  the  Reviews.")  The  Bishop-Designate  of 
Worcester  is  severely  handled  in  a  paper  on  "The 
Anglican  Ordinal  and  Non-Episcopal  Ordination,"  for  his 
utterances  on  that  subject  at  the  Cardiff  Church  Congress 
of  1889.  Dr.  I^Iartineau's  new  work  on  "Authority  in 
Religion"  is  discussed  temperately  and  fairly,  and  the 
orthodox  positions  he  assails  ably  defended. 


MANCHESTER  QUARTERLY. 

The  principle  article  is  that  oa  the  "Rev.  W.  A. 
O'Connor,  His  Life  and  Work  "  Mr.  O'Kell,  who  is 
responsible  for  this  sketch,  takes  a  somewhat  deprecating 
view  of  the  part  played  by  Manchester  in  the  world  of 
letters.  "  We  produce,"  says  he,  "  so  Uttlo  work  that  is 
entitled  to  high  rank  in  literature,  we  so  rarely  write  a 
remarkable  book,  that  at  times  one  feels  tempted  to  say  : 
'What's  literature  to  Manchester,  or  Manchester  to 
literature  ?  It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  however,  that  this 
reproach  has  to  a  large  extent  been  removed  by  a  work, 
"  Essays  in  Literature  and  Ethics,"  written  by  the  subject 
of  the  present  notice.  The  essays  are  said  to  display 
qualities  of  the  highest  order  and  to  embody  much  of  the 
strangely  interesting  life  of  its  author.  Almost  unknown, 
buried  in  an  obscure  parish  in  a  poor  district  of  Man- 
chester, misunderstood  by  many,  with  stern  heroic 
devotion  to  duty,  all  these  circumstances  united  to 
intensify  a  rare  individuaUty  and  power  almost  approach- 
ing genius. 

Of  the  other  articles  Mr.  W.  Clough  discourses 
pleasantly,  if  not  with  originality,  on  "  A  Visit  to  Italy." 
Mr.  Harold  D.  Bateson  urges  the  claim  and  the  necessity 
for  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  versification  by 
intending  poets,  a  suggestion  which  it  is  hoped  some 
members  of  that  genus  irritabile  will  take  in  good  part 
and  P'ofit  accordingly,  and  a  good  and  sympathetic  essay 
on  "The  Poetiy  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  '  by  Mr.  John 
Walker,  containing  much  sound  criticism  well  worth 
notice. 


THE  ECONOMIC  REVIEW. 

We  have  this  month,  under  the  above  title,  to  notice  a 
new  addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  Quarterlies,  its  pro- 
granmie,  as  stated  by  the  editors,  being  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem of  the  present  age,  Le.  that  of  social  reconstruction.  To 
this  end  the  Revieto  will  endeavour  to  supply  principles  to 
guide  their  readers  "  through  the  tanglea  mazes  of  social 
and  industrial  life,"  and  to  emphasise  the  study  of  dutv 
in  relation  to  these  problems.  Articles  dealing  with 
economic  morals  from  the  point  of  view  of  Christian 
teaching  are  promised  as  a  special  feature,  with  a  fair 
field  and  no  favour  to  Socialists  and  Individuahsts 
ahke.  No  project  of  social  reform,  however 
radical,  will  be  excluded,  provided  it  is  supported  by  well- 
reasoned  arguments  :  no  defence  of  the  existing  order, 
however  conservative,  but  will  be  admitted,  if  its  logic  is 
sound  and  its  point  of  view  scientific.  With  party  politics 
the  Review  wiU  have  no  concern :  it  is  written  for  those 
who  are  trying  to  see  more  clearly,  apart  from  political 
or  class  prejudices,  their  duty  as  citizens  and  as 
Christians." 

One  feature,  which  should  prove  useful  to  students, 
will  be  a  quarterly  conspectus  of  English  legislation  on 
social  subjects,  and  a  summary  of  blue  books  and  official 
documents,  with  reports  on  the  progress  of  social  and 
economic  legislation  in  foreign  countries. 

This  article  is  the  reprint  of  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  at  the  Co-operative  Exhibition  at 
Tyneraouth.  Dr.  Westcott's  remarks  are  characterised  by 
a  Uberality  and  comprehensiveness  not  always  found  in 
episcopal  utterances. 

The  "Progress  of  Socialism  in  the  United  States"  is 
treated  by  Rev.  M.  Kaufmann  ;  Mr.  D.  G.  Ritchie  write? 
on  "  Locke's  Theory  of  Property ;  "  and  the  "  Economic 
Aspects  of  the  Eight-Hour  Movement "  is  discussed  by 
Rev.  Professor  Symes. 
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THE  ARENA. 

ARB  GHOSTS  REAL? 

The  Arena  for  January,  which  publishes  a  f»*onti8piece 
of  Mr.  Wallace,  begins  its  new  volume  with  a  paper  by  the 
eminent  naturalist,  asking  the  question,  **Are  there 
Objective  Apjmritions  ? "  and  answering  it  in  the  affir- 
mative. There  is  not  much  in  his  paper,  which  is,  indeed, 
little  more  than  a  brief  summary  and  discussion  of  the 
various  classes  of  evidence  demonstrating  the  objective 
reality  of  many  apparitions.    He  says  : — 

The  several  groups  of  facts,  while  strong  in  themselves,  gain 
greatly  in  strength  by  the  support  they  give  to  each  other. 
On  the  theory  of  objective  reality  all  are  harmonious  and 
consistent.  On  the  theory,  of  hallucination,  some  require 
elaborate  and  unsupported  theories  for  their  explanation, 
while  the  great  bulk  are  totally  inexplicable,  and  have,  there- 
fore, to  be  ignored,  or  set  aside,  or  explained  away.  Collec- 
tive hallucinatiens  (so-called)  are  admitted  to  be  frequent. 

He  promises  to  discuss  the  general  nature  and  origin  of 
the  various  classes  of  ghosts  in  another  paper. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  OROVER  CLEVELAND. 

Mr.  Wilbur  Lan-imore  devotes  twenty  pages  to  a 
prolonged  eulogium  of  Grover  Cleveland,  apparently 
with  the  view  of  his  nomination  as  Democratic  candidate 
at  the  next  Presidential  election.  Mr.  Larrimore  admits 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  is  not  a  magnetic  man.  He  praises 
his  attitude  in  connection  with  free  trade.  He  thus 
adverts  to  another  feature  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  policy, 
which  is  not  so  well  appreciated  in  England  : — 

Having  deliberately  set  out  to  become  a  leader  of  public 
opinion,  and  to  reorganise  a  great  party,  he  compelled  that 
party  to  take  an  aggressive  front  on  a  live  question,  in  perfect 
consistency  with  its  historical  position  of  opposition  to 
Federal  paternalism*  Mr.  Cleveland  as  a  popular  leader 
crystallised  about  himself  the  growing  sentiment  for  checking 
the  growth  of  Federalism,  and  converted  such  sentiment  into 
a  practical,  political  force. 

He  claims  the  November  elections  as  largely  due  to 
Mr.  Cleveland.  He  says  : — 

It  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  history  of  democracies,  a 
popular  leader  ever  achieved  a  more  decisive  triumph  than 
was  the  result  of  this  recent  election  for  members  of  the 
Fifty-second  Congress  to  Mr.  Cleveland. 

HENRY  OEOROEISM  vers^lS  BELLAMYISM. 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  spreads  over  twenty-eight  pages 
an  extraordinary  dissertation  which  he  calls  a  New 
Declaration  of  Rights,  the  point  of  which  is  that 
America  must  choose  between  the  single  tax  of  land 
values  or  the  socialistic  nationalism  of  Edward  Bellamy. 
Mr.  Garland  thinks  that  the  single  tax  will  bring  America 
next  door  to  the  millennium,  and  he  thus  summarises  the 
issues  confronting  the  nation  : — 

The  thoughtful  man  this  day  is  standing  at  the  parting  of 
two  ways,  one  leading  confessedly  through  trusts,  combines, 
monopolies,  to  one  giant  monopoly  of  all  industry,  controlled 
by  the  state,  to  be  carried  on  by  military  regime ;  the  other 
leading  til  rough  abolition  of  laws,  through  free  trade,  free 
production,  free  opportunity  to  free  men.  The  land  doctrine 
of  single-tax  philosophy  means  a  destruction  of  all  monopoly, 
a  minimum  tax  levied  upon  social  not  individual  values  and 
the  greatest  individual  liberty  consistent  with  the  equal 
rights  of  the  rest.  In  short,  the  time  is  upon  us  when  a  man 
must  choose  between  paternalism  of  a  government  liable  to 
corruption  and  tyranny,  and  the  fraternal,  spontaneous,  un- 
conscious co-operation  of  individualism. 

3IIGRATION  A3  A  LAW  OP  NATURE. 

Mr.  Solomon  Schindler  in  a  brief  paper  maintains  that 
humanity  can  only  be  kept  alive  by  a  perpetual  movement 


of  the  individuals  which  constitute  its  cells.  Here  is  hie 
own  summary  of  his  thesis  : — 

1.  Migration  is  a  law  of  Nature,  and  people  who  mi^at€ 
follow  involuntarily  a  force  which  they  cannot  resist. 

2.  The  stronger  and  wider  the  current  of  migration  the 
higher  will  rise  the  waves  of  civilisation.  Migration  is  2 
blessing  and  not  a  curse  to  humanity. 

3.  Migration  may  prove  disastrous  both  to  the  cell  that 
moves,  and  to  the  cell  which  is  pushed  out  of  place  \>y  the 
intruder,  but  the  life,  the  health,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
body  of  humanity  depend  upon  it. 

4.  It  is  folly  trying  to  prevent  what  cannot  be  prevented^ 
Instead  of  stubbornly  offering  resistance  to  a  law  of  Nature, 
we  ought  to  familiarise  ourselves  with  its  working,  and 
regulate  our  course  of  action  accordingly. 

WAS  CHRIST  A  BUDDHIST? 

Dr.  Felix  Oswald  is  &  writer  who  would  do  well  to 
study  Max  Muller's  recent  paper  on  the  subject  of  the 
similarity  between  Christianity  and  Buddhism.  Dr. 
Oswald  maintains,  in  opposition  to  the  Oxford  Professor, 
that  our  Saviour  vamped  up  Buddhism,  and  passed  it  off 
upon  the  world  as  a  new  revelation.  The  foUowing; 
illustration  will  strike  most  Englishmen  as  exquisitely- 
grotesque  : — 

Christianity  has  certainly  surpassed  its  parent  creed  in 
adapting  itself  to  the  purposes  of  a,  cosmopolitan  mission^ 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  westward  progress  has 
emancipated  its  doctrine  from  many  Oriental  prejudices. 
By  a  similar  process  the  English  language,  since  its  trans- 
migration to  the  American  continent,  h^  been  purged  of 
much  provincial  dross,  and  we  may  admit  that  many  expres- 
sive Americanisms  have  no  equivalent  in  the  idiom  of  the 
Elizabethan  era.  American  patriots  of  a  future  generatioa 
may  go  further.  They  may  question  the  inspiration  of 
Byron's  poetry  and  the  force  of  Bacon's  logic ;  they  may- 
demonstrate  the  unfitness  of  British  fogs  to  generate  any- 
thing but  a  muddled  dialect,  and  assert  that  only  an  American^ 
climate  could  evolve  the  pure  English  of  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia ;  but  even  then  their  Tiativism  could  not  hope  to  rivaL 
the  know  nothing  zeal  of  theological  loyalists,  unless  they 
should  attempt  to  deny  the  transatlantic  origin  of  that: 
paragon  lang^uage. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Stark  writes  on  Silver  Coinage  from  the- 
point  of  view  of  a  believer  in  free  coinage.  The  No 
!Name  Paper  discusses  the  question,  "Would  we  Live  our 
Lives  over  Again,"  by  a  pessimist  writer,  who  would  not. 
if  he  could,  and  who,  every  one  must  hope,  would  not 
have  the  chance  even  if  he  wanted  it.  The  symposium^ 
is  devoted  to  a  series  of  short  papers  on  Helen  Gardiner's 
remarkable  l)ook,  Is  this  Your  Son,  My  Lord?"  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  show  us  that — 

Morality  has  but  one  standard,  irrespective  of  sex 
that  what  is  wrong  for  woman  is  wrong  for  man,  and  that 
what  is  right  for  man  is  right  for  woman.  It  aims  to  show 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  separajbe  code  of  morals  for  woman 
is  a  survival  of  man's  tyranny  over  the  weaker  sex,  and  that 
legal  disabilities  imposed  upon  the  wife  and  lawful  mother 
are  tokens  of  slavery. 

Tlie  most  interesting  of  the  papers  is  one  by  Donn^ 
Piatt,  a  Catholic,  who  says  women  make  bad  reformers, 
because  of  their  emotional  nature  and  the  courage  of^ 
their  convictions,  that  render  them  bigots,  while  he 
gives  us  the  following  extraordinai-y  information  of  the 
method  in  which  he  conducted  himself  as  judge  in  the 
Divorce  Court : — 

While  upon  the  bench  I  granted  a  divorce  to  every  wife 
asking  it,  for  her  appearance  in  court,  as  a  rule,  proved  her 
incapable  of  being  a  wife,  and  I  invariably  gave  the  austody 
of  the  children  to  the  mother.  She  might  be  a  bad  wife  aint 
yet  a  good  mother.  At  least  bhe  is  the  only  mother  the* 
child  can  liave. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  continues  to  be  as  cosmopolitan 
as  ever,  and  in  the  programme  for  the  new  year  the  forth- 
coming features  are  for  the  most  part  of  non- American 
origin. 

MR.  LECKY  ON  IRISH  AFFAIRS, 

Mr.  Lecky,  having  written  himself  out  in  his  book  on 
the  subject  of  Ireland,  throws  in  a  few  shavings  from  his 
workshop  in  a  paper  entitled  *  *  Ireland  in  the  Light  of 
History."  Mr.  Lecky 's  practical  conclusion  is  that  the 
Report  of  the  Paraell  Commission,  and  Prof.  Dicey 's 
pamphlet  upon  the  same,  afford  American  readers  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  true  character  of  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  movement.  If  they  read  them  with  impartiality, 
they  will,  I  believe,  have  little  difficulty  m  concluding 
that  there  have  been  few  political  movements  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  which  are  less  deserving  of  the  respect  or 
support  of  honest  men. 

MUST  AMERICA  SHUT  OUT  IMMIGRANTS? 

The  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  a  representative  of 
[Vf assachusetts  in  Congress,  gives  expression  to  the  very 
widespread  feeling  in  America  in  favour  of  restricting 
immigration  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  He  does  not 
;o  so  far  as  some,  who  would  forbid  any  non-English 
speaking  person  to  set  foot  upon  the  shores  of  the 
American  Kepublic,  but  he  would  impose  various  restric- 
dons  calculated  to  keep  out  the  unfit. 

Any  law,  to  be  of  use,  must  require^  in  tne  first  place,  thivt 
nimigrants  shall  bring  from  their  native  country,  from  the 
LTnited  States  consul  or  other  diplomatic  representative,  an 
iffective  certificate  that  they  are  not  obnoxious  to  any  of  the 
existing  laws  of  the  United  States.  We  ought,  in  addition, 
;o  make  our  test  still  more  definite  by  requiring  a  medical 
certificate  in  order  to  exclude  unsound  and  diseased  persons. 

He  would  also  shut  out  illiterate  persons,  and  thinks 
:hat  'Hhis  test,  combined  with  the  others  of  a  more 
general  character,  would  in  all  probability  shut  out  a 
arge  part  of  the  undesirable  portion  of  the  present 
mmigration." 

ARK  JEWS  HEALTHIER  THAN  GENTILES? 

Dr.  John  Billings,  in  a  paper  on  Vital  Statistics  of 
he  Jews,"  thinks  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Jews  are 
lealthier  than  their  Gentile  neighbours. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  must  conclude 
:hat  those  Jews  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  for  more 
:han  five  years  have  a  decidedly  lower  death-rate  and  greater 
ongevity  than  the  people  of  the  same  class  by  whom  they 
ire  surrounded,  and  that  this  greater  longevity,  together 
svith  certain  peculiarities  of  immunity  as  regards  some 
liseases  and  excessive  liability  to  others,  is  in  part  due  to 
lereditary  peculiarities  of  structure,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
-ace  characteristics,  and  in  part  to  their  somewhat  isolated 
md  peculiar  modes  of  life. 

In  the  United  States  the  cancerous  proportion  is  6*48 
3er  thousand  as  against  10*01  among  the  Christians.  Dr. 
Billings  is  not  quite  sure,  however,  judging  from  the 
ntemperance  and  vice  into  which  the  Jews  fall  in 
America,  that  their  hygienic  superiority  will  last. 

They  have  shown  that  they  can  resist  adversity,  but 
vhether  they  can  also  withstand  the  influences  of  wealth  and 
•reedom,  and  retain  the  modes  of  life  which  have  heretofore 
jiven  them  length  of  days,  remains  to  be  seen. 

CAN  THE  STATES  COERCE  CANADA  ? 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wiman,  under  the  title  **  Can  we  Coerce 
[Canada  V*  discusses  the  possibility  of  establishing  com- 
plete free  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
n  place  of  the  conmiercial  belligerency  which  exists  at  the 
>resent  moment.  Mr.  Wiman  argues  that  the  true  policy 
)f  the  United  States  is  to  encourage  by  all  the  means  in 


its  power  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Dominion  which  is  in 
favour  of  free  trade  between  the  Dominion  and  the 
Republic.  The  general  election  will  take  place  in 
eighteen  months,  and  it  will  not  be  Mr.  Wiman 's  fault  if 
the  Liberals  are  not  regarded  as  the  American  party  in 
the  coming  contest.  Whether  it  was  wise  on  his  part  to 
give  such  an  advantage  to  Sir  John  Macdonald  to  pose  as 
the  genuine  Canadian  party  is  doubtful.  Mr.  Wiman 
would  give  a  lead  to  the  Liberals  by  passing  a  resolution 
through  Congress  in  favour  of  free  trade  with  Canada  as 
soon  as  Canada  will  give  free  trade  to  them. 

THE  COMING  MAN. 

In  **  Notes  and  Comments,'*  Mr.  Edward  P.  Jackson 
predicts  that  the  conclusion  of  the  biologists  is  inevitable : 
civilised  man  is  destined  to  become  an  absolutely  tooth- 
less and  hairless  race. 

But  the  constantly  improving  science  of  cookery  supplies 
the  remedy  for  the  civilian,  and  as  to  the  soldier,  he  is,  like 
his  teeth,  a  relic  of  undeveloped  civilisation.  The**  dogs  of 
war  "  must  go,  teeth  and  all.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  luxurious  diet  of  civilisation,  which  gives  so  little 
for  the  teeth  to  do,  is,  on  the  whole,  more  conducive  to 
vitality  and  longevity  than  the  hard  fare  of  savagery.  Long 
before  toothless  gums  shall  have  become  the  rule,  all  occasion 
for  teeth  will  have  passed,  either  for  beauty  or  use.  The 
rudimentary  excrescences  which  will  ever  and  anon  continue 
to  appear  will  be  looked  upon  as  deformities,  and  will  be 
promptly  removed.  Those  rare  individuals  from  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  who  shall  be  able  to  show  a  com- 
plete set  of  fully-developed  teeth,  will  be  exhibited  as 
"  freaks,"  as  the  hairy  wild  man  of  Australia  is  exhibited  to- 
day— relics  of  a  former  bestial  stage  of  humanity. 

Meanwhile  the  transition  state  of  our  race  from  che  beauty 
of  luxuriant  hair  and  perfect  teeth  to  the  beauty  of  satin- 
smooth  scalps  and  geometrically-perfect  mandibles  of  delicate 
pink,  is  one  of  comparative  ugliness,  analogous  to  the 
moulting  period  of  the  feathered  tribes. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe,  taking  Mr.  Donnelly  seriously,  main- 
tains tliat  we  have  just  the  same  grounds  for  believing 
that  Bacon  wrote  all 'the  books  ascribed  to  Marlowe, 
Montaigne,  Burton,  and  the  rest,  as  we  have  for 
believing  that  he  wrote  Shakespeare's  plays  and  poems. 

Max  O'Rell  contributes  some  reminiscences  of  Ameri- 
can hotels,  written  in  the  humorous  style  so^  familiar  to 
readers  of  periodical  literature  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
New.  He  calculates,  however,  that  the  waste  of  a  single 
large  American  hotel  could  feed  500  himgry  people. 
Financial  readers  will  be  interested  in  Mr.  Henry 
Clews's  account  of  the  late  linancial  crisis.  His  con- 
clusion is  that  the  rigiditv  of  the  national  banking 
system  has  become  responsible  for  a  serious  inadequacy 
in  banking  arrangements  to  satisfy  financial  interests. 

HOW  TO  MAN  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

Rear-Admiral  Luce,  in  a  very  brief  paper  on  the 
manning  of  the  United  States  Navy,  says : — 

How  we  shall  man  our  ships  is  a  question  that  has  never, 
to  our  knowledge,  been  seriously  asked  in  this  country.  We 
still  continue  to  depend  on  short-term  enlistments  of  the 
nomads  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  no-system.  Nothing  worse 
could  possibly  be  devised  to  secure  the  end  in  view. 

The  first  thing  that  he  asks  for  is  an  executive  depart- 
ment like  the  Board  of  Trade  in  order  that  the  United 
States  Govenunent  might  keep  in  touch  with  the 
merchant  seaman ;  the  second,  which  might  indeed  bo 
regarded  as  a  primary  one,  is  thf*  revival  of  American 
shipping  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  merchant  marine 
with  which  the  United  States  can  keep  in  touch. 
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the  forum. 

The  Forum  this  month  is  hardly  up  to  its  usual  level. 
I  notice  elsewhere  M.  de  Laveleye's  article  on  the 
**  Division  of  Africa,"  and  Mr.  Grosse's  speculations  as  to 
the  **  Future  of  Poetry."  There  are  more  poor  articles  in 
the  January  Fonim  than  I  ever  remember  having  seen  in 
any  previous  number.  Professor  Timothy  Dwight's 
"Formative  Influences,"  for  instance,  is  very  twaddly. 
He  had  a  good  mother,  he  tells  us,  and  the  special  influ- 
ence for  good  in  his  life  was  "the  impulse  given  to  an 
exegetical  scholar  by  reason  of  his  occupation  and  business 
to  look  at  all  sides  of  a  subject,  and  seek  honestly  after 
truth."  That  is  about  all  that  he  lias  to  say.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Lilly's  "  Shibboleth  of  Liberty  "  is  an  article  which  might 
as  well  not  have  been  written  for  any  clear  and  definite 
impression  it  leaves  upon  the  mind.  It  is  a  little  sermon, 
and  not  a  very  interesting  sermon,  upon  the  text 
that  liberty  can  only  be  secured  by  voluntary 
obedience  to  the  law.  Dr.  Austin  Flint's  paper 
on  the  **  Revolution  in  Medicine"  i«  little  more 
than  a  soniewliat  commonplace  speculation  as  to  the 
results  that  are  likely  to  follow  tne  Koch  method  of 
inoculation.  Mr.  Boardman's  paper  on  **  Conservative 
Progress "  is  platitudinarian  to  the  last  point. 

MR.S.  LYNN  LINTON  ONCE  MORE. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  in  her  paper  on  the  "  Revolt  against 
Matrimony,"  repeats  herself  once  more.  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton,  while  protesting  against  facility  of  divorce,  pro- 
poses to  make  hopeless  madness  and  persistent  drunken- 
ness additional  causes  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage.  She 
notes  that — 

The  literature  of  Catholic  France,  where  marriage  is  a 
sacrament  indissoluble,  has  done  more  to  weaken  respect  for 
the  tie  and  to  show  adultery  as  both  interesting  and  inevit- 
able, as  both  romantically  beautiful  and  morally  pardonable, 
than  anything  that  the  world  has  seen,  done,  or  known. 

"  The  tendency  of  man,'*  she  is  good  enough  to  tell  us, 
"  is  upward."  Some  time  perhaps  she  will  discover  that 
the  tendency  of  woman  is  not  necessarily  downward,  and 
then  she  will  have  to  unwrite  more  than  half  what  she  has 
written.  A  more  inveterate  maltgner  of  her  sex  hardly 
exists  on  the  face  of  this  planet.  * 

KEFORMED  RAILWAY  CONSTRtJCTION. 

There  is  a  very  solid  and  interesting  paper  by  Mr. 
Oberlin  Smith,  in  which  he  sets  forth,  with  the  par- 
ticularity of  an  engineer,  fourteen  reforms  in  railway 
construction  which  are  necessary  on  American  railways. 
There  certainly  seems  to  be  considerable  need  for  reform. 

Thirty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  Ihirty-two  people 
were  killed  and  wounded  by  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889.  Of  these,  22,000  were 
employes,  of  whom  1,972  were  killed  and  20,028  were 
wounded.  Of  passengers  and  other  non-employ^,  3,851 
were  killed  and  6,281  were  wounded.  The  average  speed  of 
passenger  trains,  including  stops  at  way  stations,  was  not 
very  far  from  25  miles  per  hour.  The  average  **  dead  weight " 
carried  for  each  passenger  was  between  one  and  two  tons. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  refonns  which  he  suggests 
is  the  need  for  making  railway  carriages  much  lighter 
than  they  are  at  present.  He  thinks  that  the  railway 
carriage  of  the  future  will  compare  with  the  present 
vehicle  as  a  lady's  tricycle  does  to  a  navvy's  barrow.  It 
will  have  rubber  tyres,  run  at  the  highest  speed  and 
with  almost  ideal  smoothness.  It  will  be  constructed  of 
a  combination  of  steel,  aluminium,  leather  and  paper. 
At  present  an  electric  street  car  sixteen  feet  long  ^n 
be  run  when  but  half  loaded  at  a  dead  weight  of  600 pounds 
per  passenger.  The  average  dead  weight  of  a  passenger 
in  a  train  composed  of  a  locomotive  and  three  sleeping 
cars  is  9,370  pounds. 


OF  Reviews. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  AN'CESTOR.S. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Price  answers  the  question,  **  Does  the 
Negro  Seek  Social  Equality  ?  "  with  an  emphatic  No  ;  he 
wishes  for  political  equality  and  nothing  else.  Mr.  Johrv 
D.  Champlin,  jun.,  has  a  somewhat  slight  paper  on  '*Tlie 
Manufacture  of  Ancestors,"  in  which  he  scoffs  the  mania- 
of  the  American  families  for  the  invention  of  illustriou.s 
ancestors  in  the  remote  past.  The  legitimate  conclusion, 
he  says,  of  this  reverence  of  pedegree  is  to  be  found  in 
China,  where  the  worship  of  ancestors  has  become  a  reli- 
gion. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

The  Atiautic  Monthly  opens  with  some  unpublished 
letters  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  A  **  constructive- 
idealist  who  regards  the  absolute  as  indeed  a  spirit/* 
gives  an  account  of  Schopenliauer's  life  and  philosophy, 
treating  him  as  the  second  of  two  philosophers  of  the 
paradoxical,  Hegel  being  the  first. 

There  is  a  charming  paper  by  Miss  A.  M.  Earle, 
describing  the  **New  England  Meeting  House."  It  is- 
fidl  of  interest  and  foi^ott«n  facts,  of  which  take  the 
following  as  a  sample  : — 

Strange  and  grotesque  decorations  did  the  outside  of  the 
earliest  meeting-houses  bear— grinning  wolves'  heads  nailed 
under  the  windows  and  by  the  side  of  the  door,  while 
splashes  of  blood,  which  had  dripped  from  the  severed  neck, 
reddened  the  logs  beneath. 

In  1664,if  the  wolf -killer  wished  to  obtain  the  reward,  he 
was  ordered  to  bring  the  wolfs  head  and  "  nayle  it  to  the 
meeting-house  and  give  notis  thereof.** 

Mr.  Tlieodore  Roosevelt  gives  a  brief  but  important 
paper  on  the  ** First  Fruits  of  Civil  Service  Reform." 


MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

The  most  noticeable  article  this  month  is  that  by  Mr^ 
T.  J. '  Macnamara  on  **Free  Schools."  His  remarks  on 
the  American  system  and  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
measure  on  voluntary  schools  are  sound,  but  he  appears, 
to  have  overlooked  Dr.  Benson's  recent  utterance  on  the 
latter  subject.  The  argument  for  Free  Education  is  thus, 
stated:  - 

*•  As  adduced  in  the  discussions  of  1885  and  onwards,  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  Free  Education  may  thus  be  epitomised. 
Its  advocates  claim  for  it  (1)  that  it  will  improve  attendance 
at  school  by  removing  all  obstacles  to  the  admission  of  the 
very  poorest  children,  and  by  increasing  the  regularity  of 
those  whose  names  are  already  on  the  school  registers,  and 
that  it  will  place  a  larger  amount  of  time  at  the  teacherV 
disposal  for  purely  teaching  purposes.  (2)  That  children  in 
large  centres  of  population  will  be  enabled  to  attend  school* 
most  convenient  to  their  homes,  and  not,  as  very  often  at 
present,  trudge  a  considerable  distance  to  find  a  "  penny  "  or 
"  twoperny "  school.  (3)  That  it  will  render  a  proper 
administration  of  the  compulsory  attendance  clauses 
possible.  (4)  That  it  will  remove  a  serious  grievance 
from  the  parent  who  finds  the  payment  particularly 
oppressive  just  at  that  period  when  the  rearing  of  a 
family  makes  the  heaviest  demand  on  his  scanty 
purse.  (5)  That  it  will  sweep  away  another  pressing 
hardship,  viz.,  that  experienced  by  the  indigent  parent 
whose  child  requires  fee-remission  in  a  voluntary  school.  In 
such  a  case  the  Board  of  Guardians  is  now  the  remitting 
authority,  and  to  obtain  exemption  the  parent  has  to  sue 
in  forma  pauperis.  (6)  That  the  State  has  already  swallowed 
the  camel,  since  public  funds  are  subsidised  to  meet  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  cost  of  Primary  Education,  and 
that  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Free  Education 
will  sknply  complete  the  obligations  alreadty  very  largely 
admitted. 
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ARISTOTLE'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  ATHENS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


T  cannot  often  haopen  that  the  "  Book  of  the 
I  Month'*  is  ye  wnich  was  written  upwards  of 
1  twenty-two  centuries  iv^o,  and  modern  authors 
'  might  be  disposetl  to  complain  of  an  ancient 
Greek  writer  being  brought  into  competition  with  them 
on  the  score  of  novelty.  They  need  not,  however,  be 
seriously  alarmed.  It 
is  not  every  month 
that  thme  oac  be  such 
a  rasotreotion  of  the 
dead  as  the  literary 
worid  has  just  wit- 
nessed. It  is  not  every 
month, nor  every  year, 
that  can  give  us  back 
one  of  the  woiks  of 
classical  anti(]uity 
which  has  been  lon^^ 
regarded  as  hopelessly 
lost,and  '.\  hieh  lu)  mor- 
tal eye  has  seen  for 
upwards  of  a  thousand 
years. 

What,  then,  is  the 
work  which  has  made 
this  startling  reappear- 
ance, and  thus  flut- 
tered the  dove-cots" 
of  the  world  of  letters  ? 
The  inquirer  may  be 
directed  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  he  will 
see  displayed  before 
him,  in  a  case  bearing 
the  inscription,  "The 
Unique  Text  of  Aris- 
totle on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Athens,*'  two 
long  strips  of  a  yeUow- 
colouredT  material, 
covered  with  writmg  in 
ink,  which  will  seem  to 
him  to  have  preserved 
a  wonderful  amount  of 
freshness  considering 
its  great  age.  Tliese 
strips  are  now  mounted 

between  sheets  of  glass,  hut  in  the  shape  in  which 
they  were  preserved  in  anti<iuity,  and  in  which  they 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Museum,  they  were 
rolled  up  into  bundles,  not  unUko  those  wliich  are 
commonly  represented  in  the  hmis  of  the  statues  of 
statesmen  or  orators.  Ttme  were  the  books  of  the 
ancients  before  paper  was  i&Miled,  or  ptinters  or  binders 
had  been  heard  of,  and  a  fair  of  these  anoiaDt  books 
have  been  preserved  thrcNi|^'tiia  Mitasliata  ilhe  poreaent 
day.  .     .     :  <.|;*  > 


THE  DAY-BOOK  OF  THE  BAILIFF  DIDYMUS — 

Of  the  contents  of  this  strange-looking  document  we 
will  speak  hiter.  The  first  question  of  interest  is  the 
history  of  the  manuscript  itself.  To  th<)se  who  are  ex- 
perienced in  such  matters  it  tells  its  own  tale,  or  at  least 
part  of  it.    Rather  mor^  tlian  eighteen  hundred  years 

,  in  the  year  78  a.d., 


a  Dailiff  on  an  Egyptian 
lann  was  keepmg  hia 
accounts.  A  la-rj^e 
number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Egypt  at 
that  time  were  Greek, 
and  this  bailiff  was  a 
Greek,  and  his  mtister 
was  a  Greek.  Conse- 
quently the  accounts 
which  the  baihff  kept 
of  the  money  which  ho 
received  and  expended 
were  written  in  the 
Ghreek  language.  But 
instead  ox  moving  a 
neatly  boondwAiotoA- 
ledger  in  to 
make  his  daily  entries, 
he  used  a  roll  of  the 
material  then  univer* 
sally  in  use  for  ^tbig^ 
purposes,  which  was 
papyrus.  Papjrrus  is  a 
material,  composed  of 
the  fibres  of  the  river- 
plant  of  that  name^ 
which  grows  plentifully 
in  Egypt.  A  layer  of 
this  material,  in  which 
the  fibres  were  placed 
boriaontall^  was  glued 
firmly  to  another  layer, 
of  which  the  fibres  mra 
arranged  perpendloil^ 
larly;  the  surface  was 
then  smoothed,  and  the 
whole  was  ready  to 
ABISTOTLE.  receive    the  \vritino: 

which  was  inscrihed 
on  it  with  a  pen  of  reed.  Only  one  side  of  it,  that  on 
which  the  fibres  lay  horizontally,  was  i)rimarily  intended 
to  be  written  on,  and  on  this  side  we  are  to  conceive  tho 
bailiff  Didymus  as  entering  his  accounts  of  the  money 
which  paE»ed  through  his  hands,  and  balancing  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  month  by  month.  A  onrioua 
record  is  thus  laid  bare  of  the  life  on  -an  BgyptlMi  fittm 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  which  w6iA3  ik|luM^'tiUll''iott 
of  papyrus  interestmg  even  if  it  oditlMti^^.i^  't^^ 
writmg.    Bay  by  day  ive  Aito  tdM  llcNriiH;!iir  Wkmt 
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was  employed  in  carting  manure,  how  another  was 
strengthening  the  dyke  that  kept  back  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile,  how  a  third  was  **  turning  the  machine,"  how  at 
one  time  a  labourer  has  taken  "  a  day  off,"  and  at  another 
extra  donkeys  and  donkey-bovs  have  to  be  hired  to  do 
the  work  of  the  farm.  All  this  is  curious  enough, 
but  if  the  history  of  these  rolls  of  papyrus  ceased 
here,*we  should  hardly  be  examining  their  contents  now 
as  the  "  book  of  the  month."  But  their  history  goes 
further. 

— WITH  ARISTOTLE  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

The  owner  of  the  estate,  or  perhaps  his  son,  or  some 
one  Into  whose  hands  these  baihff's  accounts  passed, 
was  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters  ;  and  it  appears  that 
he  wanted  a  copy  of  one  of  the  best-known  books  which 
then  existed  on  the  history  of  Athens.  As  papyrus  was 
somewhat  scarce,  he  did  what  was  a  common  practice 
enough,  and  took  a  sheet  of  papyrus  which  alread^r  had 
writing  on  one  side  of  it,  and  used  the  back  of  it  to 
receive  the  work  which  he  now  wished  to  copy.  Part  of 
it  he  seems  to  have  copied  himself,  part  he  left  to  be  done 
by  his  servants,  or  by  another  member  of  his  family, 
but  in  one  way  or  another  he  transferred  this  historical 
treatise  to  the  back  of  the  accounts  of  our  friend  the 
bailiff. 

HOW  IT  SURVIVED. 

Here  a  veil  falls  over  our  knowledge  of  the  fortunes  of 
this  papyrus.  Perhaps,  when  the  owner  died,  this  volume 
was  buried  with  him,  according  to  a.  very  common  custom 
in  Egypt.  Perhaps  the  house  in  which  the  manuscript 
was  preserved  in  course  of  time  was  destroyed  and  buried 
in  the  drifting  sands  of  the  desert.  This  is  certain, 
that  buried  it  was,  and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
no  mortal  eye  would  see  it  again.  But  the  sand  and  the 
air  of  Egypt  are  of  such  marvellous  dryness  that  they 
will  preserve  even  the  most  brittle  and  perishable  objects, 
and  century  may  roll  awav  after  century,  and  the  paper 
that  has  been  committed  to  it  survives  with  hardly  .a 
flaw,  and  the  colours  of  a  painting  remain  almost  as  fresh 
as  the  day  when  thev  were  first  laid  on. 

Something  like  finiy  years  a^o  the  first  classical  manu- 
script on  papyrus  came  to  light,  and  since  that  time 
papyrus  manuscripts  have  been  found  in  great  quantities. 
They  are  of  all  kinds,  and  most  of  them  are  of  no  general 
interest.  Far  more  interesting,  both  in  themselves  and  in 
the  promise  of  what  the  future  might  still  have  in  store, 
were  the  few  instances  in  which  portions  of  works  not 
previously  known  to  us,  except  by  name  or  in  quotations, 
were  discovered,  often  on  some  torn  and  mutilated  frag- 
ment of  papyrus.  The  chief  of  these  were  some  four  or 
five  orations  of  Hyperides,  and  some  lines  of  the  lyric 
poet  Alcman  and  of  the  great  tragedian  Euripides ;  but 
no  disoovery  yet  made  can  compare  in  importance  with 
that  of  the  work  often  quoted  by  ancient  writers,  but 
hitherto  lost  to  the  modem  world,  in  which  Aristotle 
recorded  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  political  constitution  of 
Athens. 

THE  GREATEST  LITERARY  FIND  OF  7HB  CENTURY. 

For  this  is  the  work  written  on  the  back  of  the  sheets 
of  papyrus  whose  fortunes  we  have  been  sketching 
above.  A  new  chapter  opened  in  its  history  with  these 
last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  Arab,  ferret- 
ing in  what  he  had  reason  to  beUeve  might  be  a  Ukely 
epot,  happened  upon  these  ancient  rolls,  which  had  lain 
hidden  for  scores  of  generations;  and  though  wholly 
ignorant  as  to  their  contents,  he  recognised  them  as 
TOing  something  for  which  money  might  be  obtained, 
owing  to  the  eccentric  desire  for  such  things  which 


possesses  the  traveller  from  the  West.  Bargaining 
follows,  of  the  details  of  which  no  one  probably  but  ihe 
bargainers  are  aware ;  but  the  result  is  that  the  rolls 
change  hands,  and  pass  away  over  the  seas  to  a  new  home 
in  another  cUmate.  But  still  no  one  knows  what  they 
may  contain.  The  writing  on  them  may  be  valuable  or 
it  may  be  almost  valueless ;  but  writing  there  clearly  is, 
and  the  documents  find  their  way  to  the  appropriate 
home  for  such  things,  the  British  Museum.  Rolls 
similar  in  appearance  to  these  have  often  come  there 
before,  and  tnere  are  experienced  hands  to  unfold  the 
crumpled  bundle  and  to  make  it  possible  for  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  it  to  read  its  contents.  Even  then 
the  secret  cannot  be  discovered  at  once.  There  is  no 
title-page  or  title  to  say  at  once  wMltt  is  the  document 
that  is  here  inscribed ;  and  the  writing  is  iiibbed  and 
difficult  to  read,  and  the  process  of  decipherment  roust 
necessarily  be  slow.  But  at  last  the  nature  of  the  work 
becomes  evident  to  the  person  engaged  in  the  study; 
suspicion  fi;ives  place  to  conviction,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Museum  has  secured  the  greatest  literary  find  ^  that 
has  been  known  for  centuries  passes  into  a  certainty. 

"  BUT  MAY  IT  NOT  BE  A  FORGERY  ?  " 

But,  it  may  fairly  be  asked.  Bow  do  you  know  that  this 
document,  which  we  see  inscribed  on  four  yellow  and 
somewhat  tattered  rolls  of  papyrus,  is  in  fact  the  long- 
lost  work  of  Aristotle  P  How  can  we  be  sure  that  it  is 
not  the  handicraft  of  some  clever  former,  a  member  of  the 
fraternity  of  Shapira  and  Simonidesr  And  the  question 
is  then  naturally  put  to  the  possessors  of  this  treasure, 
the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  Where  did  it  come 
from  P  But  this  latter  question  is  one  to  which  no  answer 
need  be  expected  or  requirea,  and  that  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  possible  that  there  ma^  be  more 
where  this  came  from,  and  if  so  the  authorities  of  the 
British  Museum  would  be  extremely  unwise  if  they  in- 
dicated this  possible  source  of  future  treasurae.  But 
there  is  a  second  and  still  more  exceUent  reason,  and  that 
is  because  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  trustworthy  informa- 
tion on  the  point.  Therefore,  it  may  be  taken  ss 
admitted  on  all  Iiands,  that  a  papyrus  MS.  from 
Egypt  comes  from  a  more  or  less  suspicious  source, 
and  that  its  genuineness  or  the  reverse  must  1  e 
judged  on  internal  evidence  alone.  There  is  10 
safeguard  against  forgery  except  its  extreme  difficult3\ 
In  the  present  case,  a  forger  would  have  had  to 
possess  at  once  (in  addition  to  mere  manual  skill  in  writ- 
ing) a  minute  knowledge  of  paleography,  an  impeccable 
mastery  of  Greek  language  and  style,  and  a  detailed 
acquaintance  with  the  miuutise  of  Atiienian  history  and 
law.  No  doubt  the  new  text  is  being  minutely  and 
jealously  criticised  by  hundreds  of  scholars  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  and  it  is  eminently  right  that  it  should 
be  so ;  but  it  will  be  indeed  surprising  if  they  fail  to  agree 
that  this  is  really  the  work  which  was  known  and  cited 
in  the  ancient  world  as  Aristotle's  "Constitution  of 
Athens." 

"  CONFIRIHATION  STRONG  AS  PROOF  OF  HOLY  WRIT." 

For  cited  it  is  by  many  ancient  authors,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  of  the  many  lost  treatises  of  its 
voluminous  autihor,  and  perhaps  more  than  any  otheBt 
lost  work  of  antiquity ;  and  it  is  from  these  quotations 
that  the  treatise  now  discovered  has  been  identified.  The 
laborious  compilers  of  editions  of  those  scattered  frag- 
ments of  lost  authors  which  are  preserved  to  us  in  the 
shape  of  quotations  by  other  writers  have  drawn  up  a  list 
of  ninety-one  such  passages,  which  are  supposed,  with 
greater  or  less  certainty,  to  belong  to  this  work.  Isi 
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fifty-eight  of  these  the  treatise  is  referred  to  by  name ; 
in  the  rest  Aristotle  is  mentioned  as  the  author,  and  it 
is  supposed  from  the  character  of  the  passages  that 
this  is  the  treatise  from  which  they  are  quoted.  Of  the 
fifty-eight  passages  in  which  the  treatise  is  named,  fifty- 
five  are  found  in  the  text  before  us ;  two  of  the  others 
would,  from  their  subject,  belong  to  parts  of  the  work 
which  are  wanting  in  the  MS.  in  its  present  somewhat  muti- 
lated condition ;  and  one  only  is  distinctly  different  from  a 
passage  in  the  present  text  on  the  same  subject — a  fact 
which  will  not  be  held  to  be  strong  evidence  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  work  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  fallibility  of  mortal  man  in  the  matter  of  his 
quotations.  Of  the  thirty-three  passages  in  which  the 
treatise  is  not  cited  by  name,  but  which  have  been  con- 
jecturally  assigned  to  it  by  critics,  twenty-three  are 
actually  found  in  the  MS. ;  live  may  very  piobably  have 
been  taken  from  tiie  missing  portions  of  the  text ;  four 
there  is  no  strong  reason  for  supposing  to  be  quotations 
from  this  work  at  all ;  and  only  one,  again,  is  apparently 
a  misquotation  of  a  passage  in  the  text.  Of  course  there 
are,  not  unfrequenty,  s%ht  verbal  variations  between 
the  quotations  and  the  actual  text,  but  these  will  reason- 
ably be  held  to  be  confirmations  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
text  rather  than  the  reverse. 

THE  EXPERTS  A&E  SATISFIED. 

This  criterion,  which  is  derived  from  the  previously 
extant  quotations  from  the  work,  is  one  easily  intelligible 
to  all,  and  the  result  of  its  application  is  in  the  highest 
degree  satisfactory.  The  other  arguments  which  bear  on 
the  subject  are  of  too  technical  and  minute  a  character 
to  be  more  than  indicated  here.  To  see  that  the  Greek 
is  real  Greek  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.,  if  of  the  some- 
what rough  and  inelegant  style  proper  to  Aristotle  ;  to 
examine  the  bearing  of  the  narrative  on  those  of 
Herodotus,  or  Tliucy  (fides,  or  Plutarch,  and  see  that  there 
are  no  greater  discrepancies  with  the  previously  existing 
evidence  than  is  naturally  to  be  expected  in  an 
independent  witness  ;  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  facts  now 
for  the  first  time  made  known  are  possible,  or  at  least  such 
as  Aristotle  might  have  believed  to  be  possible — these  are 
the  functions  of  the  professional  scholar  and  historian, 
upon  whose  decision  the  general  public  must  attend, 
without  exi>ecting  to  be  able  to  estimate  the  evidence 
upon  which  it  rests.  It  is  dear,  however,  that  the  editor 
of  the  text  on  behalf  of  the  British  Musemn — ^as  well  as  the 
paleo^raphical  experts  in  that  establishment— has  satis- 
fied hunself  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  work,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
this  conclusion  will  not  be  disturbed  by  siubsequent 
investigation. 

ARISTOTLE  AS  AN  AUTHOR. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  come  nearer  to  the  actual  contents 
of  the  work.  What  manner  of  treatise  is  this  Constitu- 
tional History  of  Athens  ?  It  is  one  which  well  illustrates 
the  laborious  and  painstaking  method  of  the  great  Greek 
philosopher.  Aristotle  was  accused  by  Bacon  of  ignoring 
mduction  from  observed  facts,  and  trusting  over  much 
to  deduction  ii  priori ;  but  this  is  a  strange  perversion  of 
the  truth.  Few  philosophers  have  been  so  careful  to  base 
their  conclusions  on  a  firm  foundation  of  concrete  facts  ; 
and  just  as  he  accumulated  an  immense  amount  of  obser- 
vation on  the  structure  and  habits  of  animals,  in  order  to 
write  his  works  on  natural  history,  so,  when  he  desired  to 
compose  a  treatise  on  the  science  of  politics,  he  set  about 
to  collect  statistics  as  to  the  political  constitutions  and 
histories  of  all  available  states.  In  this  way  was  formed 
the  collection  known  as  "  The  Constitutions,"  in  which 


were  included  records  of  no  less  than  158  states.  It 
is  possible  that  in  manv  cases  the  work  of  compilation 
was  done  by  some  of  the  philosopher  s  pupils  under  his 
supervision  rather  than  directly  by  iiimself.  Whether  this 
was  the  case  with  the  treatise  on  Athens  will  probably 
be  a  subject  of  diflerence  among  critics  ;  but  no  ancient 
wiiter  (and  Polybius  tells  us  that  the  work  was  criticised 
as  being  i  'stotle's  own  by  one  Timaeus,  only  two  genera- 
tions after  the  philosopher's  death)  expresses  any  doubt 
as  to  the  authorship  ;  and  in  any  case,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  was  minutely  revised  by  Aristotle  and  carries  the 
weight  of  his  authority  in  support  of  the  statements  which 
it  contains. 

ONE  TREATISE  OUT  OF  158. 

Of  all  these  158  constitutions,  some  forty  are  known  to 
us  by  quotations  in  other  writers,  but  none  of  them  to  an 
extent  which  will  at  all  compare  with  the  section  on  the 
history  of  Athens.  That  was  naturally  the  section  which 
possessed  the  greatest  interest  for  subsequent  generations. 
The  Greeks  who  settled  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies, 
and  to  whom  all  the  Greek  papyrus  manuscripts  which  we 
row  find  are  due,  looked  back  to  Athens  as  the  glory  of 
Greece  and  their  spiritual  and  intellectual  parent.  It 
was  the  history  and  literature  of  Athens  that  the  scholani 
and  grammarians  and  lexicographers  of  a  later  day  sought 
to  record  and  illustrate,  and  for  such  a  piupose  the  work 
of  Aristotle  was  an  invaluable  authority.  No  doubt  many 
students  in  Alexandria  and  throughout  Egypt  had  copies 
of  a  work  of  such  recogmsed  autnority,  and  hence  it  is 
no  matter  of  surprise  that  this  treatise  should  survive 
by  itself,  apart  from  the  157  others  which  were  once  its 
companions. 

AN  OBJECT  LES.S0N  IN  DEMOCRACY. 

But  a  reader  who  is  not  a  professed  student  of  ancient 
history  may  reasonably  ask.  What  is  all  this  to  us  ?  What 

food  is  it  to  us  that  somebody  has  discovered  a  short 
istory  of  a  nation  which  existed  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  P  No  doubt  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to 
the  few  who  are  scholars  and  historians ;  but  how  does 
it  touch  the  pubHc  generally  ?  The  answer  is  twofold. 
In  the  first  piac?,  this  discovery  shows  that  no  one  need 
despair  of  recovering  almost  any  of  the  lost  works  of 
Greek  antiquity,  and  that  is  a  fact  to  which  no  lover  of 
literature  (and  there  are  many  in  all  ranks  of  society)  can 
be  indifierent.  There  are  dramas  by  tragedians  excelled 
only  by  Shakespeare,  lyrics  by  poets  and  poetesses  per- 
haps unparalleled  in  the  modem  world,  histories  and  works 
of  philosophy  and  science  by  men  of  commanding  genius 
ana  industry,  on  which  no  man  has  set  eye  for  a  thousand 
or,  it  may  l>e,  for  nearly  two  thousand  years ;  and  any  of 
these  may  be  restored  to  us  as  this  history  of  Aristotle's 
has  been  restored.  But  more  than  this,  this  little  chronicle 
of  the  Athenian  Constitution  has  an  interest  for  the  men 
of  practical  poUtics  as  well  as  for  the  men  of  literature. 
It  contains  what  is  of  supreme  interest  in  the  present  day. 
an  object  lesson  in  the  nse,  development,  and  decay  of  a 
democracy.  We  are  watching  to-day  the  develofjment  of 
democratical  government  in  our  own  land  and  in  other 
lands  around  us.  Is  it  a  thing  of  no  interest,  a  matter  of 
no  importance,  to  see  how  an  ancient  people  went 
through  the  same  experiences,  and  how  the  sum  total  of 
that  experience  looked  to  the  ablest  and  the  most; 
judicial  thinker  of  the  ancient  world  P  There  we  hav& 
no  party  prejudices  to  bias  the  writer's  judgment.  The 
whole  histoiy  of  the  most  interesting  of  ancient 
peoples  unrolls  itself,  calmly  and  without  prejudice,  in 
the  words  of  this  little  treatise.  He  does  not  point 
the  moral,  but  he  tells  the  tale,  and  we  may  draw  our- 
own  condusions. 
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In  the  story  of  the  beginnmgs  of  tliis  little  nation, 
separated  from  us  by  two  thousand  five  hundre:!  years, 
we  tind  the  same  qualities  dominating  man  in  his 
dealuigs  with  man,  the  same  economical  and  social  causes 
producing  the  same  political  results.  The  actual  beginning 
of  the  hirtoiy  is  ket  tluough  the  incompleteness  of  the 
mftnuscript,  and  we  miss  thereby  the  description  of  the 
goTemment  of  the  kings.  Athens^  like  our  modem 
nations,  passed  through  the  stoges  of  monarchy,  aristo- 
cratical  government,  and  democracy ;  but  the  history  of 
the  monarchy  disappears  in  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  past. 
We  only  gather  roughly  the  course  of  events,  how  the 
kings  were  assisted  by  a  council  of  nobles,  the  heads  of 
great  families,  who  formed  the  body  which  was  called, 
from  the  phice  in  which  it  met,  the  Council  of  Areopagus, 
and  how,  as  time  went  on,  the  power  of  the  kings  grew  less 
and  the  power  of  the  loii^octalao  oouodi  grew  mor^. 

WiXm.  THE  KING  TO  THE  AREOPAGUS. 

^Elieautocratiorule  of  thekingwasfettered  by  the  gradual 
Institttl^n  of  ctiier  magistrates,  who  took  over  some  of 
his  duties.    First,  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief 

(Polemarch)  was  created,  and  the  authority  of  the  king 
was  destroyed,  or  at  least  limited,  in  war.  Then,  after  a 
revolution  of  wliich  we  have  no  clear  details,  another 
magistrate  was  instituted,  known  as  the  Archon  or  Ruler, 
who  shared  some  of  the  kingly  functions ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  at  the  same  time  the  law  of  succession  to 
the  throne  was  altered,  and,  instead  of  the  eldest  son  suc- 
ceeding on  his  father'sdeath,  the  ablest  member  of  the  kingly 
house  was  elected  to  the  crown  by  the  Council  of  Areo- 
pagus. In  this  way  the  Go\  ernment  was  in  fact  transferred 
fi-om  the  king  to  the  Council,  and  the  next  step,  though  long 
de^  ayed,  was  easy,  whichconsistedpraotically  inthea1x)lition 
of  the  monarchy.  The  tide  of  long  was  retained,  but  the 
holder  of  it  was  no  longer  ^e  chief  magistrate  of  the 
state,  and  was  confined  to  certain  religious  and  sacrificial 
duties.  The  Archon  was  now  made  the  titular  head  of 
the  government,  and  though  it  was  ordained  that  only 
members  of  the  kingly  house  should  be  ehgible  to  that 
position,  their  term  of  office  was  limited  to  ten  years. 
Four  Archons  ruled  successively  under  this  system,  and 
th.en  the  office  w^as  thrown  open  to  all  members  of  the 
arist'  'cracy ;  but  when  throe  more  of  these  ten-year 
periods  had  passed  another  change  was  made.  To  tho 
three  existing  magistrates,  the  Archon,  tho  King,  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  were  added  six  others,  whose  prin- 
cipal duties  lay  in  the  administration  of  justice ;  and 
these  tivo  othcers  were  known  collectively  as  the  Nine 
Archons.  They  held  office  for  a  year  only ;  thev  were 
elected  by  the  Council  of  Aceopa^i  and  thegr  became 
members  of^that  body  whm  their  year  of  office  was 
expired ;  hence  th»r  were  inevitably  subordinate  in  prac- 
tical power  to  the  Areopagus,  and  the  government  of  the 
State  was  practically  in  tho  hands  of  the  aristocratic 
council,  much  as  in  the  eighteenth  century  tho  govern- 
ment of  Euj^nd  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  a  parlia- 
ment whidbi  was  elected  by  the  nobility  and  middle  classes 
alone. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

But  what  of  tlie  lower  classes  under  this  refjime  ? 
Aristotle  tells  us  that  their  condition  was  bad,  very  bad. 
The  bulk  of  them  were  scattered  over  the  soil  of  Attica, 
owning  and  working  at  their  small  holdings  of  land.  But 
Attica  was  not  a  country  well  adapted  to  agriculture. 
The  BoU  was  poor^  and  water  was  often  deficient,  hence 


bad  seasons  were  not  unfrequent,  and  bad  seasons  to  the 
small  farmer  meant  debt.  Debts  meant  morto^ages,  and 
since  it  was  then  lawful  for  a  man  to  mortgage  his  person 
as  well  as  his  land,  the  majority  of  the  poorer  classes  were 
actually  the  property,  the  living  chattels,  of  their 
orefititors.  They  nad  no  voice  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  country,  no  prospect  of  improving  their  position ;  they 
had,  as  they  themselves  said,  no  share  in  anything.  Is 
it  surprising  that  this  state  of  things  should  have  led  to 
chronic  discontent,  which  amoimted  almost  to  civil  war 
This  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  labouring  class  >\  as 
able  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  moneyed  and 
aristocratical  class,  and  to  this  they  were  driven  to  resort. 
The  result  was  that  the  upper  classes  gave  way,  and 
agreed  to  invest  a  leading  citizen,  named  DraoOi  with  full 
powers  to  reform  the  constitution. 

THE  POLITICAL  REFORMS  09  DRACO. 

Here  is  the  first  new  departure  in  Athenian  political 
history,  the  first  step  in  reform.  Draco's  measures  took 
two  forms.  J%8^  he  drew  up  a  code  of  criminal  law,  in 
which  the  pmnidiments  for  crime  were  characterised  by 
extreme  seventy.  The  lesser  offences,  he  said,  deserved 
death,  and  he  could  give  no  more  for  greater  ones*  But, 
severe  as  this  code  was,  it  at  least  had  the  merit  ef 
certainty.  Before  this  time  there  had  been  no  written 
code  of  laws,  and  suitors  and  prisoners  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  whims  of  the  magistrates.  Now  they  could  at 
least  know  what  actions  were  criminal  and  what  penalty 
was  affixed  to  them.  This  was  the  work  by  which  Draco 
was  best  known  in  later  times,  and  his  fame  still  survives 
ill  the  proverbial  phrase,  ^'  Draconian  legislation."  But 
wo  learn  for  the  first  time  from  Aristotle  that  he  was  also 
a  pohtical  reformer.  The  great  feature  of  his  political 
legislation  was  liis  extension  of  the  franchise.  He  did  not, 
maeedt  give  the  whole  population  a  share  in  the  govern* 
meraty  bat  he  gave  the  frandiise  to  all  grown  men  who 
were  able  to  furnish  themselves  with  a  miUtary  equipment. 
We  cannot  now  tell  what  proportion  of  the  population 
came  within  the  limits  of  this  qualification,  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  large  class  w*as  for  tho  first  time  introduced 
into  public  life.  Those  who  possessed  the  qualification 
were  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  ofticers  of 
the  state  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  interests  of  the 
aristocracy  were  preserved  by  fixing  a  much  higher  pro- 
perty qualification  for  candidates  for  those  oftices.  The 
labouring  classes  were  not  yet  trained  in  pubhc  life,  and 
hence  they  were  not  yet  made  eligible  for  the  higher  oftices 
themselves  ;  they  could  only  give  their  votes  for  some 
person  who  possesseil  the  necessary  standard  of  property. 
Moreover,  the  <>-  acil  of  Areopagus  still  remainea  the 
supreme  power  ^  the  state,  with  a  general  control  over 
aUpoblio  afiyxBy  whether  of  foreign  or  domestic  policy. 
In  addition  to  thi%  another  Council,  of  401  members, 
was  instituted,  Imt  its  duties  were  at  present  of  only 
inferior  importance. 

THE  CAU8E  OF  THEIR  FAILURE. 

Draco  had  done  something  towards  extending  the  range 
of  the  poUtical  franchise,  but  he  had  entirely  failed  to 
touch  the  real  root  of  tho  evil,  and  his  failure  was  due  to 
a  cause  which  is  of  great  significance  in  this  present  day. 
He  had  tried  to  remedy  an  economic  grievance  by  a 
purely  political  measure.  Of  what  use  was  it  to  a 
struggling  small  farmer  to  be  told  that  he  might  vote  for 
one  of  his  betters  to  be  made  archon  or 
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himself  was  tied,  body  and  soul,  to  a  creditor  by  the 
bonds  of  debt?  No  amount  of  voting  at  elections 
would  give  him  back  the  land  which  once  was  his 
or  his  ancestors',  and  he  must  still  remain  the  slave  of  his 
capitalist  landlord  for  anything  that  the  reforms  of  Draco 
had  enacted.  The  essential  conditions  of  his  life  remained 
unaltered,  and  consequently  the  laws  of  Draco  failed  to 
remedy  the  evil  which  they  were  intended  to  meet.  Con- 
sequently the  old  bad  state  of  things  went  on  its  way. 
The  state  was  torn  by  constant  civil  dissensions.  Abroad 
the'  enemies  of  Athens  took  advantage  of  her  weakness, 
and  laid  their  hands  upon  her  possessions  within  sight 
of  her  own  shores.  Foreign  danger  and  weariness  of 
domestic  strife  at  last  forc^  the  combatants  to  come  to 
terms,  and  they  agreed  once  more  to  appoint  a  single 
individual  with  absolute  power  to  introduce  what  reforms 
he  might  think  best.  It  is  a  measure  which  may  seem 
strange  to  us  to-day,  but  it  was  not  an  uncommon  ex- 
pedient in  the  cities  and  states  of  early  Greece.  Often, 
in  fact  generally,  it  led  to  the  individual  thus  selected 
refusing  to  lav  down  his  office,  and,  by  a  coup  d'itat^ 
setting  nimseff  up  as  a  permanent  despotic  ruler.  Athens 
was  more  fortunate  in  having  a  nian  of  high  character 
and  principle  for  the  post.  There  was  a  man  of  moderate 
birth  and  station,  an  mspired  poet  and  a  brilliant  orator, 
whose  stirrinc  verses  nad  already  once  roused  the 
Athenian  people  to  a  flickering  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  reputation  of  their  country,  which  had  resulted  in 
a  decisive  victory  over  their  enemies.  This  man  was 
Solon,  and  to  him,  in  a  happy  moment,  both  parties  in 
the  State  submitted  their  respective  claims. 

THE  CBLV  RACIER  OF  SOLON. 

Of  Solon's  life  and  work  Aristotle  does  not  tell  us  much 
that  is  actually  new,  but  he  brings  out  with  striking 
clearness  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom  later  genera- 
tionn  looked  back  as  the  founder  of  the  Athenian  demo-  . 
cracy.  And  a  fine  character  it  was.  He  stands  almost 
alone  among  the  public  men  of  Athens  as  a  model  of  dis- 
interested uprightness  and  public-spirited  statesmanship  in 
a  position  of  exceptional  difficulty,  fle  was  confronted  by  a 
mass  of  discontent  which  demanded  prompt  and  vigorous 
reform  ;  and  on  the  one  side  of  him  were  the  old  aristo- 
cratio  families  and  the  men  of  money,  jealous  lest  any  of 
their  privileges  or  profits  should  be  touched;  on  the 
other  the  mass  of  the  populace,  looking  for  nothing  less 
than  a  complete  redistribution  of  the  soil  of  Attica, 
whereby  they  were  to  be  replaced  on  the  land  without 
trouble  and  without  cost ;  while  at  his  elbow  were  his 
own  personal  friends  and  adherents,  who  ur^ed  him  to 
seize  the  opportunity  which  was  offered  to  hun  of  esta- 
blishing himself  as  an  independent  and  despotic  ruler  of 
the  State.  No  one  in  the  whole  community  seems  to 
have  expected  that  he,  or  any  one  in  his  position,  would 
take  the  course  of  simple  and  unselfish  honesty,  by 
remedying  the  evils  of  the  nation  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  then  laying  down  his  office  and  retiring  into 
private  life. 

HIS  ECONOMIC  REFORMS. 

Yet  this  was  precisely  what  he  did  when  the  time 
came;  but  first  of  all  the  work  of  reform  had  to  be 
accomplished.  Solon  saw,  what  Draco  had  failed  to  see, 
that  the  economic  difficulty  lay  at  the  root  of  the  trouble, 
and  his  first  measure  was  directed  to  the  redress  of  this 
grievance.  This  measure  was  simple  but  very  bold,  and 
IS  hardly  to  be  justified  except  by  the  extreme  urgency 
of  the  case.  It  consisted  of  a  total  abolition  of  all  out- 
standing debts,  whereby  the  land  and  the  persons  of  the 
fimall  cmtivators,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population 
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of  Attica,  were  relieved  from  the  mortgages  which  bound 
them,  and  the  man  who  had  practically  been  a  slave,  or 
at  best  a  tenant,  working  on  his  creditor's  estate,  waa 
once  more  an  independent  yeoman,  cultivating  his 
own  farm.  Such  a  measure  would,  however,  have 
been  merely  disastrous  if  it  had  stood  alone,  as 
it  would  have  led  the  poorer  classes  to  look  for 
similar  revolutionary  assistance  whenever  they  fell 
again  into  similar  difficulties.  It  was  justifiable  and  sound 
only  as  a  means  of  shakin^^  oflf  the  incumbrance  of  the 
past,  with  the  view  of  giving  the  people  a  fresh  start 
under  altered  and  better  circumstances.  Therefore,  it 
must  be  accompanied  b^  measures  which  would  secure 
that  the  condition  of  things  which  had  made  such  inter- 
ference necessary  should  never  return.  To  this  end  Solon 
enacted  that  never  again  should  a  free  man  be  allowed  to 
pledge  his  own  person  as  security  for  a  loan,  so  that 
debtors  should  no  more  become  the  bond-slaves  of  their 
creditors.  Secondly,  he  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  Athenian 
trade  by  a  reform  in  the  monetary  system.  Hitherto,  the 
currency  of  Athens  had  been  of  a  difierent  standard  from 
that  of  the  chief  Greek  mercantile  nations,  and  this  Wits  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of  her  commerce. 
Solon  now  made  the  standard  identical  with  that  of  her 
trading  neighbours  and  rivals,  and,  whether  in  conse- 
quence of  tnis  or  not,  the  fact  is  certain  that  Athenian 
trade  was  developed  very  largely,  and  Athens  became  the 
chief  commercial  nation  of  Greece. 

THE  ABOLITION  OF  DEBTS. 

An  incident  of  Solon's  economical  reforms  deserves  to 
be  mentioned,  as  showing  the  dangers  of  such  a  revola- 
tionary  measure  as  that  wliich  he  adopted.  Before  hia 
law  for  the  abolition  of  debts  was  published  he  took 
counsel  with  a  few  of  his  friends  on  the  subject.  These 
persons,  who  must  have  been  of  very  different  character 
from  the  great  lawgiver  himself,  hearing  what  was  in 
prospect,  hurried  away,  borrowed  as  much  money  as  they 
coula  raise,  and  bought  land  with  it ;  and  then,  when  the 
proclamation  came  announcing  the  abolition  of  all  debts, 
they  were  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  repaying  the  money 
they  had  borrowed,  while  they  remained  in  unquestioned 
possession  of  the  land  which  they  had  boiight.  It  was  a 
piece  of  desperately  sharp  practice,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Solon  was  accused  of  having  connived  at  it. 
Aristotle,  however,  rightly  appeals  to  the  proved  charac- 
ter of  the  man  as  the  best  answer  to  the  charge.  It  is  not 
Ukely  that  a  man  who  rejected  the  opportunity  of  making 
himself  master  of  the  whole  State  would  have  soiled  his 
character  by  a  dirty  transaction  in  order  to  enrich  his 
friends. 

MANHOOD  SUFFRAGE. 

So  far  Solon  had  dealt  only  with  the  economical  aspect 
of  the  question.  He  had  reheved  the  immediate  pressure, 
and  had  taken  steps  to  promote  a  steady  devefopment  of 
prosperity  in  the  future.  But  he  saw  that  something  else 
was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
people,  and  that  lay  in  the  direction  of  political  reform. 
He  saw  that  government  by  the  old  aristocratic  famiUes 
alone  had  failed,  or  was  at  any  rate  out  of  date,  and  that 
the  lower  orders  had  a  just  claim  for  a  voice  in  political 
affiairs.  Accordingly  he  determined  to  remodel  entirely 
the  principle  of  the  Constitution.  Hitherto  the  govern- 
ment had  been  vested  almost  exclusively  in  the  upper 
class,  and  the  franchise  had  reached  only  to  the  middle 
class,  while  the  poorest  class  had  had  no  voice  in  public 
affairs  at  all.  Solon  decided  to  remedy  this  by  giving 
manhood  suffirage.  Every  Athenian  of  fuU  age  had  nence- 
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forth  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  magistrates  of  the  state, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  great  popular  assembly  which, 
when  the  democracy  was  fully  established,  be(»me  the 
ruling  power  of  the  State. 

PROPfiRTT  QtrAn?rCATTON  FOR  MAGISTRATES. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  poorer  classes  were 
not  yet  trained  to  public  life,  property  qualifications 
were  attached  to  all  the  more  important  magistracies, 
and  members  of  the  poorest  class,  though  they  could 
elect  magistrates,  could  not  be  magiatrates  them- 
selves. But  no  privilege  was  in  future  to  be  given 
to  birth.  The  basis  of  the  constitution  became  one 
of  wealth  instead  of  birth.  The  offices  which  a  man  might 
hold  were  regulated  by  the  amount  of  his  income,  and 
not  by  the  length  of  his  pedigree.  This  is  a  refomi  which 
might  be  shaiply  criticised  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
present  day,  for  the  capitalist  is  held  in  at  least  as  much 
suspicion  by  advocates  of  democracy  as  the  peer  or  the 
country  gentleman.  But  the  object  of  Solon  was  to  break 
the  long- continued  supremacy  of  the  aristocracy  of  birth, 
and  in  substituting  for  this  an  aristocracy  of  those  who 
had  the  greatest  stake  in  the  country  he  paved  the  way  for 
further  deTelopment  in  the  direction  of  diemocracy,  and  he 
threw  oipem  the  pa^  to  the  highest  honours  to  all,  however 
humble  m  birth|  who  might  acquire  wealth  by  their  own 
indttstry  and  perseveranee. 

A  GRADUATBD  IKCOAfE  TAX. 

At  the  same  time  he  introduced  another  reform,  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  look  on  as  a  rather  late  develop- 
ment of  democracy,  namely,  graduated  taxation  according 
to  income,  the  rich  man  bemg  taxed  on  a  larger  proportion 
of  his  total  income  than  the  poor  man.  Nor  do  we  read 
of  complaints  or  difficulties  arising  from  this  source. 

Solon  was  regarded  by  subsequent  ages  as  the  founder 
of  Athenian  democnicy,  not  because  he  actually  made  the 
democracy  the  ruling  power  in  the  State,  but  because  he 
gave  it  its  first  start  in  the  path  of  political  progress.  For 
the  time  the  control  of  the  government  still  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  rich  and  well-bom  minority.  The  chief 
magistrates  were  drawn  exclusively  from  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  bighestproperty-qU8r]ification,and  the  aristocratic 
Council  of  Areopagus  was  still  the  highest  authority  in 
the  state,  with  a  general  supervision  of  the  laws  and  el 
the  maintenance  of  public  discipline  and  order.  But  in 
spite  of  this  the  legislation  of  Solon  formed  the  Magna 
Charta  of  Athenian  democracy.  Just  as  we  look  back  to 
the  Charter  wliich  the  barons  wrested  from  John  as 
embodying  the  principles  upon  which  the  English  Consti- 
tution has  been  developed,  so  the  Athenians  looked  back 
to  Solon  as  the  man  who  introduced  the  democracy  to 
pubhc  hfe  and  laid  down  the  Unes  which  should  direct 
its  progress. 

THB  ICAOKA  OBAXTA  OF  ATHENS. 

He  gave  the  poorest  class  for  the  first  time  a  voice 
m  the  election  of  officers  of  state,  and  he  also  gave 
them  the  right,  of  which  they  subsequently  made 
great  and  effective  use,  of  renewing  their  conduct  when 
their  tei-m  of  office  came  to  an  end.  Athenian 
magistrates  were,  with  few  exceptions,  elected  for 
a  year  only,  and  at  the  end  of  their  time  they  had  to 
submit  to  a  public  examination,  at  which  any  person 
might  lay  a  complaint  against  them  for  tlieir  conduct 
while  in  office.  Such  complaints  were  heard  l)v  large 
courts  of  jurors,  wlio  were  drawn  from  all^  classes  of 
the  people ;  and  thus  the  whole  people  had  the  means 
of  exerting  an  effective  supervision  over  the  behaviour 
of  the  mafirifitratps.     This  rlironf. 


body  of  the  people  was  the  decisive  fact  of  the  Athenian 
Constitution  ;  for  it  meant  that,  as  soon  as  the  democracy 
had  learnt  its  strength,  it  could  exercise  an  irresistible 
pressiu-e  upon  the  men  in  office  and  so  secure  obedience 
to  its  own  will.  In  this  way,  from  the  germ  planted  by 
Solon,  the  subsequent  uncontrolled  supremacy  of  the 
democracy  was  secured.  To  quote  part  of  a  note  by 
the  editor  of  the  volume  which  we  are  summarising : 
"The  constitutions  of  different  countries  have 
each  had  their  one  decisive  fact,  which  may 
not  ^have  been  the  one  possessing  most  legal 
prominence,  but  which,  nevertneless,  has  guided  flie 
course  of  the  pohtical  development  of  the  country.  In 
England  this  decisive  fact  has  been  the  control  of  the 
Commons  over  financial  supplies,  which  has  always  been 
the  lever  by  which  the  popular  House  hiis  at  first  checked, 
and  finally  brought  into  subordination,  the  power  of  the 
Crown.  ...  In  Athens  it  was  the  immediate  control 
which  the  people  exercised  over  the  magistrates,  sum- 
marily directing  their  proceedings  in  office  by  means  of 
the  popular  assembly,  and  sharply  punishing  any  neglect 
of  its  wishes  by  means  of  the  courts  of  law.  Solon 
deserved  the  reputation  which  he  won  as  the  foimder  of 
the  Athenian  constitution  by  being  the  first  to  introduce 
into  it  this  special  feature.  The  reforms  of  his  successors 
only  developed  the  constitution  on  the  lines  which  he 
had  laid  down ;  and  though  these  modifications  were 
doubtless  far  enough  from  his  original  intention,  they  yet 
foUowed  naturally  from  the  growing  strength  of  the 
lower  classes  whom  he  had  introduced  into  pubUc  life." 

SOLON 'S  REWARD. 

But,  though  sul)sequent  ages  might  look  back  to  him 
as  the  father  of  the  constitution,  it  does  not  follow  that 
his  contemporaries  took  jit  all  the  same  view  of  his  work. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  it  on  Aristotle's  authority  that 
the  reforms  of  Solon  gave  satisfaction  to  no  one.  The 
rich  were  enraged  at  having  their  privileges  and  their 
property  alike  curtailed;  the  poor  were  disappointed 
because  the  whole  soil  of  Attica  was  not  redistributed 
for  their  benefiti  and  the  private  Mends  of  Solon  were 
vexed  because  he  had  not  used  his  opportunity  for 
the  personal  aggrandisement  of  himself  and  them. 
Solon,  however,  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his 
integrity  1  )y  any  of  these  outcries.  Rather  than  be  assailed 
by  constant  appeals  for  this  or  that  alteration  in  the  laws* 
he  solemnly  ratified  his  measures  for  a  hundred  years, 
and  then  withdrew  from  Athens  for  a  prolonged  period  of 
foreign  travel.  At  the  same  time  he  published  a  dignified 
and  vigorous  defence  of  his  conduct  in  a  series  of  poems 
of  wliich  considerable  fragments  are  preserved  to  us  by 
Aristotle.  In  them  he  represents  himself  as  standing 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  giving  to  the  latter  such 
position  as  was  sufiicient  for  their  n^ds,  and  defending 
the  former  against  unjust  spoliation  :  **  and  I  stood  hoick- 
ing my  strong  shield  over  both  alike,  and  would  not  allow 
eiuier  to  pre^Eul  ur.  justly.*' 


NEW  CONSTITUTION  AT  WORK. 

Such  was  the  work  of  Solon,  the  gretftest  legislator 
that  Greece  ever  possessed  ;  and  if  it  did  not  bring  lasting 
peace  to  his  country,  it  was  because  the  passions  of  rival 
classes  had  been  too  greatly  inflamed  by  the  struggle. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  years  which  followed  his  legislation 
were  not,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  four,  a  period  of 
rest.  The  annual  elections  for  the  office  of  archon  were 
repeateflly  occasions  for  facti(^n  fights  and  part}'  conflicts. 
The  combatants  were  divided  into  three  parties.  There 
were  the   rich   landowners   who   represented   the  old 
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form  of  government ;  there  was  the  commercial  class, 
which  haS  no  aristocratical  traditions,  but  which  looked 
with  suspicion  on  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the 
extreme  democrats,  and  consequently  desired  a  moderate 
form  of  government,  intermediate  between  aristocracy 
and  democracy ;  and  there  was  the  mass  of  the  poorer 
people,  which  odiy  desired  to  better  its  own  position  and 
secure  a  more  powerful  voice  in  the  state.  But  the  last, 
though  the  most  numerous,  could  not  possess  leaders  from 
among  its  own  class,  since  only  those  who  were  tolerably  well 
off  were  eligible  for  high  office  in  the  state.  Cv  lequently, 
the  ffreat  mass  of  the  people  existed  only  as  a  body  to 
whicn  the  leaders  of  the  two  other  parties  could  appeal, 
and  which  they  would  use  as  a  means  for  securing  their 
own  elevation  to  power.  The  contests  of  parties  which 
followed  on  this  state  of  things  were  diversified  by  the 
danger  which  there  always  was  that  an  able  and  vigorous 
leader  might  be  tempted  to  appropriate  the  whole 
government  of  the  state  to  himself  and  become  an  in- 
dependent and  despotic  ruler. 

THE  RISE  OP  DESPOTISM. 

Such  a  fear  soimds  perhaps  absurd  to  us  at  the 
present  day,  when  a  nation  is  a  large  thin^,  such 
as  no  usurper  could  hope  to  keep  in  subjection  for 
a  single  day ;  but  it  was  a  very  real  danger  in  the 
days  when  a  state  was  of  the  size  of  a  parliamentary 
division  of  a  county,  with  a  scanty  and  scattered 
population,  which  comd  be  overawed  by  a  regiment  of 
mercenary  troops.  Attempts  to  establish  despotisms 
were  common  in  the  various  states  of  Greece,  and 
in  many  cases  they  succeeded.  Athens  was  now 
exempt  from  this  common  lot,  though  the  first  attempts 
only  ended  in  failure.  One  was  made  at  a  very  early 
period  in  her  history,  before  the  reforms  of  Draco,  but  ifc 
tailed  disastrously  and  the  insurgents  mostly  suffered 
death.  Another  was  made  more  insidiously  a  short  time 
after  the  retirement  of  Solon,  when  a  leader  of  the  name 
of  Damasias,  having  procured  his  election  in  the  ordinary 
course  as  archon,  tried  to  remain  in  office  after  his  legal 
term  of  one  year  had  expired.  He  persuaded  the  people 
to  continue  him  in  office  for  a  second  year  ;  but  when  the 
third  year  came  and  he  still  showed  no  signs  of  laying 
down  his  power,  all  parties  in  the  state  combined  to 
expel  him.  This  was  promptly  effected  with  some 
appHcation  of  force,  and  a  joint  board  of  ten  members, 
drawn  from  all  orders  in  the  state^  took  up  the  govern- 
ment for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

THE  COUP  D*ETAT  OF  PISISTRATUS. 

This,  however,  was  only  one  disturbance  out  of  many 
which  mark.the  history  of  the  period,  and  perhaps  it  was 
inevitable  that,  sooner  or  later,  a  despot  should  arise  as 
the  only  means  of  putting  an  end  to  these  desperate 
feuds  and  restoring  peace  and  order  to  the  community. 
The  history  of  our  own  Great  Rebellion  and  the  history  of 
the  French  Revolution  alike  teach  us  that  the  natural 
end  to  great  civil  disorders  is  a  temporary  despotism. 
Athens  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  sne  found  her 
despot  in  the  famous  Pisistratus.  Himself  a  man  of  good 
position  and  a  distinguished  general  in  war,  he  stood 
aloof  from  the  two  pai%es  to  which  the  men  of  rank  and 
wealth  usually  belonged,  and  attached  himself  to  the 
popular  or  democratic  party.  With  their  help  he  soon 
attained  power.  Aristotle  refers  briefly  to  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  stratagem  by  which  he  achieved  his 
end ;  how  one  day  he  appeared  in  the  market-place  in 
terrible  plight,  himself  wounded  and  the  mules  which 
drew  his  carris^e  maimed,  and  complained  that  he  had 
been  set  upon  by  fais  pohtical  enemies  and  thus  scanda- 


lously misused.  PoHticians  of  a  later  day  have  beei 
known  to  make  capital  out  of  real  or  supposed  injuries  o 
the  same  kind,  and  the  device  is  often  suooessful 
Certainly  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  Pisistratus ;  for  th< 
indignant  and  sympathising  populace  at  once  voted  bin 
a  strong  bodyguara,  and  with  this  force  he  presently 
effected  a  coup  tfetat,  seized  the  citadel  of  the  city,  and 
declared  himself  sole  ruler. 

THE  AGE  OP  GOLD. 

But  it  was  one  thing  to  announce  himself  as  despol 
and  another  to  secure  Ws  continuance  in  that  position 
Even  if  the  people  at  large  acquiesced  in  the  rule  of  om 
who  was  disposed  to  protect  them  from  oppression,  th< 
two  other  parties  were  liable  to  forget  their  differences  ii 
an  attack  on  the  common  enemy.  So  long  as  Pisistratui 
rehed  on  an  alliance  with  one  of  these  parties  his  positioi 
was  precarious  in  the  extreme.  Twice  he  was  overthrowi 
and  expelled  from  Athens ;  twice  he  effected  his  return 
by  craft  or  force.  But  these  experiences  taught  him  th( 
necessary  lesson,  that  a  despotism  can  only  rest  on  ar 
armed  force ;  and  when  he  returned  the  second  time  tc 
Athens  he  returned  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  hirec] 
troops,  and  this  time  he  made  no  misS&ke.  He  seated 
himself  firmly  in  the  saddle,  and  not  only  did  he  rule 
peaceably  to  the  end  of  his  life  at  an  advanced  age,  but  he 
was  able  to  hand  on  the  succession  to  liis  sons  withonl 
question  or  opposition. 

The  government  of  Pisbtratus  illustrates  the  familiar 
truth  that  hardly  anything  is  more  favourable  to  the 
material  prosperity  of  a  country  than  a  despotism — pro- 
vided you  get  the  right  man  for  your  despot.  As  England 
flourished  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  France  (apart  from 
the  last  exhausting  wars)  under  Napoleon  I.,  so  Athens 
flourished  under  Pisistratus.  Peace  was  preserved,  public 
works  constructed,  a^culture  encouraged,  justice 
enforced ;  and  men  lookmg  back  at  it  from  a  later  d&y 
named  it  regretfully  the  Age  of  Gold.  There  was  only 
one  measure  which  might  remind  people  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  Uved,  and  that  was  the  institution 
of  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  agricultural  produce,  which 
Pisistratus  estabUshed  in  order  to  find  money  for  hia 
troops  and  his  pubUc  works.  Concerning  this  tax  Aristotle 
tells  a  rather  amusing  story.  During  one  of  the  tours 
which  Pisistratus  was  accustomed  to  make  about  the 
country  he  saw  an  old  man  digging  and  scraping  in  an 
extremely  stony  and  barren  piece  of  ground.  He  stopped, 
and  asked  him  what  he  expected  to  get  out  of  soil  like 
that;  to  which  the  old  man,  not  knowing  who  his 
questioner  was,  answered,  ''Aches  and  rheumatism, 
nothing  much  else  ;  I  wish  Pisistratus  took  one-tenth  of 
them  J  ^  It  reinind[s  one  of  the  story  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament which,  assigning  a  fine  as  the  punishment  for  some 
offence,  decreed  that  huf  the  penalty  should  be  given  to 
the  informer ;  and  when  the  punishment  was  subsequently 
altered  to  a  flogging,  the  words  which  decreed  that  the 
informer  should  receive  one  half  remained  unaltered.  It 
should  be  added  that  Pisistratus  was  much  amused  at  the 
answer  he  received,  and  remitted  the  tax  on  the  oM 
man's  property  in  future. 

THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  DESPOTISM. 

Pisistratus  reigned,  from  first  to  last,  thirty-three 
years,  but  fourteen  of  these  were  spent  in  the  two  exiles 
by  which  his  tenure  of  power  was  interrupted.  When  he 
died  he  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Hippias  and 
Hipparchus,  of  whom  the  former  carried  on  the  real 
business  of  government,  while  the  latter  cultivated 
art  and  Hterature,  and  pursued  his  own  pleasures.  The 
story  of  the  J§U,^Qt  t|ieiiLjdynast^J&  ±00  well  known  to 
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need  telling  in  detail  here,  and  Aristotle  adds  little  to  our 
previous  knowledge  of  the  subject.  For  thirteen  years 
the  brothers  ruled  on  the  same  principles  as  their  father, 
and  aH  seemed  secure  and  prosperous.  Then  Hipparchua 
^ossly  insulted  an  Athenian  youth,  Harmodius,  and  ho 
-with  his  friend  Aristojgeiton  planned  in  revenge  the 
murder  of  the  despots.  The  plot  half  succeeded  ;  Hippar- 
-chus  was  killed,  but  the  conspirators  were  arrested  before 
-they  could  reach  Hippias.  Harmodius  perished  on  the 
jspot;  Aristogeiton  suiSered  long  torture  before  being 
released  by  death;  and  Hippias,  frightened  and  em- 
bittered by  the  attempt,  changed  entirely  the  character 
-of  his  rule.  It  had  before  been  mild  and  open  ;  it  was 
now  cruel  and  suspicious.  He  had  before  been  a  Hberal 
Autocrat  J  he  was  now  a  murderous  and  hated  tyrant. 
Many  of  the  leading  famihes  of  Athens  were  in  exile ; 
And,  encouraged  by  the  growth  of  the  popular  hatred  of 
the  despot,  they  made  repeated  efforts  to  return  by  force. 
Attempt  after  attempt  failed,  however,  some  of  them 
disastrously ;  the  armed  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  tjrrant 
was  too  strong.  At  last  the  exiles  enlisted  the  support 
of  the  powerml  military  state  of  Sparta,  and  then  the  end 
came.  Hippias,  besieged  in  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
capitulated  when  his  sons  were  captured  in  an  attempt  to 
force  their  way  out.  He  was  allowed  to  retire  from  the 
country,  and  took  refuge  in  Persia,  there  to  hatch 
schemes  of  revenge  against  the  people  that  had  expelled 
Jiim. 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

The  despotism  was  over  ;  the  democracy  was  restored. 
For  a  year  or  two  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  party  struggles 
were  going  to  be  revived,  and  that  the  Athenians  had  not 
learnt  wisdom  by  the  experience  they  had  gone  through. 
But  one  of  them  at  least  had,  Cleisthenes,  a  member  of  tlie 
family  which  had  been  most  conspicuous  in  procuring  the 
expulsion  of  the  tyrant.  Like  others  before  him,  he 
Appealed  to  the  people  in  order  to  defeat  a  pohtical 
adversary,  but,  unlike  the  others,  he  carried  out  the 
promises  he  had  made,  and  gave  the  democracy  a  real 
and  most  important  sHce  of  political  power.  His 
career  was  checked  for  a  time  by  the  action  of 
his  rival  in  calling  in  the  help  of  the  Spartan  king  and  a 
military  force ;  but  the  populace  rose  in  earnest  in  his 
•defence,  the  invaders  were  reduced  to  a  most  inglorious 
capitulation,  and  Cleisthenes  returned  to  carry  out  his 
Teiorms.  The  guiding  principle  upon  which  he  worked 
was  the  destruction  of  the  old  party  spirit  which  had 
•caused  so  much  suffering  and  disaster  m  the  past. 

THE  EXTINtTIOX  OF  PARTY  FEUDS. 

The  old  parties  had  rested  upon  local  divisions  and  were 
•called  by  local  names.  The  rich  men  occupied  the  fertile 
lowlands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers,  and  were 
known  as  the  party  the  Plain.  The  commercial  interest 
centred  on  the  coast,  and  was  called  the  Shore.  The 
poorer  classes  occupied  the  rough  highlands  of  the 
interior  and  were  named  the  Mountain.  The  official 
organisations  of  the  people  harmonised  with  these 
•divisions,  and  all  a  man*s  pohtical  associations  attached 
him  to  the  men  of  his  own  locaHty.  This  is  a  system 
which  works  well  enough  in  an  orderly  and  settled  state, 
but  it  lent  itself  easily  to  the  feuds  and  faction-fights 
which  had  done  so  much  harm  to  Athens.  Cleisthenes 
therefore  determined  to  sweep  it  away.  He  abolished 
the  existing  division  into  tribes,  with  all  its  associations, 
and  divided  the  population  afresh  into  ten  new  tribes, 
in  which  were  incorporated  many  new  members  who 
previously  had  not  possessed  the  franchise.  But,  further, 
each  tribe  was  composed  of  three  distinct  local  districts, 
of  which  one  was  taken  from  the  Plain,  one  from  the 


Shore,  and  one  from  the  Mountain.  Thus  the  new 
organisation  cut  directly  across  the  old,  and  men  from 
districts  formerly  hostile  were  brought  into  intimate 
pohtical  relations  with  one  another.  Moreover,  the  local 
strength  of  each  tribe  was  divided  and  could  no  longer  be 
brought  into  common  action  for  party  purposes.  The 
result  completely  justified  the  action  of  Cleisthenes. 
No  doubt  there  were  grumblings  at  first,  but  the  old 

Earty  feuds  disappear  henceforth  for  ever  from  Athenian 
istory,  and  are  replaced  by  the  more  orderly  rivalries 
which  are  settled  by  the  ballot-box. 

THE  REFORMS  OF  CLEISTHENES. 

This  was  the  first  and  the  greatest  of  the  reforms  of 
Cleisthenes  ;  but  he  designed  to  extend  the  power  of  tho 
democracy  in  other  ways  as  well.  To  begin  with,  he  put 
the  election  of  magistrates  dir3ctly  into  the  hands  of  tho 
popular  assembly,  of  which  every  citizen  was  a  member. 
To  that  assembly  was  also  given  the  power,  at  stated 
times,  of  recording  its  opinion  that  a  too  prominent 
leader  was  a  danger  to  the  state,  and  must  go  into  exile 
for  a'fixed  period  without  further  cause  alleged ;  which 
was  a  means  of  removing  any  one  who  might  be  suspected 
of  wishing  to  follow  the  example  of  Pisistratus,  and  gave 
the  people  an  opportunity  of  selecting  decisively  the 
leader  whom  they  preferred  to  follow.  By  these  measures 
the  supremacy  of  the  democracy  was  secured,  and  it 
becomes  henceforth  the  main  power  in  Athenian  politics. 
It  was  made  possible  by  Solon,  it  was  made  actual  by 
Cleisthenes. 

DEMOCRACY  IN  ACTION. 

From  this  point  we  begin  the  study,  so  interesting  to 
lis  at  the  present  day, of  a  democracy  in  action;  and  the 
rest  of  Aristotle's  treatise  tells  us  of  its  growth 
and  of  its  ultimate  decay.  Its  earlier  years  were 
a  period  of  successful  progress.  It  is  not  often  that 
Anstotle  turns  aside  from  his  narrative  either  to  praise 
or  to  blame ;  but  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  approves  of 
the  conduct  of  the  new  democracy  at  Athens.  He  par- 
ticularly notes  for  praise  "  the  customary  moderation  of  the 
democracy  "  in  deahng  with  the  partisans  of  the  expelled 
tyrants,  of  whom  even  the  most  conspicuous  were  allowed 
to  remain  imdisturbed  in  the  city  until  the  approach  of 
danger  from  abroad  sh©wed  that  the  government  must 
be  careful  not  to  have  secret  enemies  within  its  gates. 
It  was  a  period  of  steady  growth  and  prosperity.  Com- 
merce was  developed,  and  with  commerce  came  wealth ; 
and  the  discovery  of  some  silver  mines,  which  were  at 
once  made  government  property  and  were  farmed  out 
to  speculators,  enabled  them  to  build  a  powerful  fleet, 
which  set  them  at  once  at  the  head  of  the  maritime 
states  of  Greece. 

THE  PERSIAN  WARS  AND  THEIR  RESULTS. 

But  meanwhile  a  tremendous  danger  from  outside 
threatened  the  growing  state.  The  expelled  tyrant, 
Hippias,  had  taken  refine  at  the  court  of  Persia,  then 
by  far  the  most  powerfm  of  existing  states,  and  he  had 
taken  care  to  foment  the  causes  of  disagreement  which 
had  sprung  up  between  Athens  and  Persia.  The  result 
was  the  great  crisis  in  Greek  history  which  is  known  as 
the  Persian  wars.  Persia  came  upon  Greece,  and  espe- 
cially upon  Athens,  as  Spain  came  upon  England  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  as  England  threw  back  in  utter 
defeat  the  whole  power  of  the  Spanish  empire,  so  Greece, 
and  especially  Athens,  threw  back  the  combined  force  of 
Persia:  With  this  tremendous  struggle,  however,  Aris- 
totle has  nothing  to  do.  He  has  no  business  *vith  wars 
and  battles;  he  watc^j^jOgbr^  for  legaQiOl[@oHtical 
developments.   Tho  interesrwnich  the  Persi@  wars  have 
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for  him  ia  not  the  interest  of  watching  the  fights  of 
Marathon  and  Thermopylae,  of  Salamis  and  Platiea,  but 
that  of  noting  the  constitutional  changes  which  these 
wars  brought  ab^ut  at  Athens.  These  changes  were  of 
a  twofold  natuie.  Just  as  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  was  a  stimulus  to  the  English  people  from 
which  sprang  the  literary  development  which 
includes  Shakespeare  and  his  great  fellow  dramatists,  and 
the  political  development  which  produced  the  ^eat 
struggle  for  freedom  against  the  Stuarts,  so  at  Athens 
the  glorious  victory  over  Persia  was  the  cause  of  a  great 
literary  outburst,  which  produced  the  magnificent  dramas 
of  -^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  and 
likewise  of  a  great  poHtical  progress  on  the  part  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  who  had  mainly  been  instru- 
mental in  winning  the  decisive  sea-fight  of  Salamis. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  AREOPAGUS. 

But  along  with  this  went  another  result  which  tempora- 
rily neutral^d  the  democratic  tendency  to  some  extent. 
in  the  crisis  of  the  second  war,  when  the  Persian  army  had 
occupied  Athens  and  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks  were  low, 
and  men  were  beginning  to  refuse  to  go  on  board  ship  and 
risk  a  final  battle  for  their  country,  the  hearts  of  the 
generals  in  command  had  failed  them,  and  they  were 
ready  to  give  up  the  struggle  in  despair  and  let  every  man 
save  himself  as  best  he  could.  But  at  this  point,  when 
the  safety  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  hung  in  the  balance, 
the  old  aristocratic  Council  of  Areopagus  nad  come  to  the 
front  and  had  ofiered  a  high  rate  of  pay  to  the  crews  to 
induce  them  to  man  their  ships.  This  persuasion  turned 
the  scale  ;  the  ships  were  manned,  and  the  decisive  battle 
of  Salamb  was  fought,  which  broke  the  power  of  Persia 
and  secured  the  freedom  of  Greece.  The  action  of  the 
Areopagus  had  clearly  been  the  salvation  of  the  country, 
and  the  gratitude  which  was  universally  felt  for  its 
prompt  action  and  bold  leadership  at  this  crisis  gave  it  a 
new  lease  of  hfe.  Its  influence  on  public  affairs,  which 
had  declined  since  the  reforms  of  Cleisthones,  once  more 
grew  to  be  considerable,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  it 
was  the  most  important  body  in  the  State. 

THE  CAUSEH  OP  ITS  SUBSEQUENT  DECXINE. 

This,  however,  could  only  be  a  temporary  revival  of 
aristocratic  ascendency.  The  dem  >cracy  was  growing  in 
strength,  and  would  not  be  hampered  in  its  development 
by  any  gratitude  for  past  services.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton ha<l  unquestionably  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
English  nation  by  his  services  in  war,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  his  being  pelted  by  the  mob  when  he  set  his  face 
against  Reform  ;  and  the  Council  of  Areopagus,  which  was 
not  a  man,  but  a  changini,'  collection  of  men,  had  much 
less  claim  to  be  treated  with  tenderness.  Moreover,  a 
deterioration  was  taking  place  in  the  character  of  the 
Council  itself.  It  was  composed,  as  has  been  said  already, 
of  all  persons  who  had  held  the  office  of  archon.  For- 
merly, when  the  archons  were  the  chief  magistrates  of 
the  state,  this  meant  that  the  Council  of  Areopagus 
included  all  the  best  ability  of  the  nation,  and  therefore 
it  hiid  some  right  to  rule.  But  between  the  6rst  and  the 
second  I'ersian  wars  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  archons.  In  order  to  give  the  humblest 
citizen  an  equal  chance  of  attaining  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  state,  it  was  enacted  that  the  archons  should  be 
chosen  by  lot,  subject  only  to  an  examination  as  to  their 
antecedents,  which  allowed  a  notorious  ill-doer  to  be 
excluded.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  was  that  the 
Archons  ceased  to  be  the  most  important  magistrates, 
a  place  which  was  subsequently  taken  by  the  board  of 
ten  generals,  elected  aimually.   But  as  the  Areopagus 


still  continued  to  be  composed  of  ex-archons,  its  characU 
too,  deteriorated.  Instead  of  consisting  of  the  be 
ability  of  the  nation,  it  included  second  or  third-ra 
magistrates,  elected  by  the  hazard  of  the  lot ;  and  it 
not  surprising  that,  as  it  became  less  fit  to  govern,  tl 
respect  in  which  it  was  held  by  those  it  governed  alt 
became  less.  It  was  as  though  the  House  of  Lord 
instead  of  being  recruited  from  time  to  time  from  th 
men  who  have  done  great  services  to  their  country,  wei 
to  be  composed  in  future  solely  of  ex-lord  mayors. 

THE  BRICKS  OF  THEMISTOCLBS. 

For  some  time  popular  feeling  was  growing  against  th 
Council,  which  stUl  considered  itself  the  stronghold  of  thi 
aristocracy ;  but  in  the  year  462  B.C.  matters  came  to  j 
head.  The  leader  of  the  popular  partv,  the  radicals  o 
reformers  of  the  day,  was  Eplualtes ;  and  of  the  older  gene 
ration  of  men,  the  most  distinguished  was  Themistocles 
It  was  Themistocles  to  whom  the  glory  of  planning  au( 
fighting  the  battle  of  Salamis  was  due ;  and  he  ha^  savec 
his  country  from  another  danger  a  few  years  later,  whec 
he  procured  the  fortification  of  the  city  in  the  teeth  oi 
the  scarcely  disguised  hostility  of  her  most  powerful 
rivals  in  Greece.  No  one  had  done  more  brilliant  services 
to  hia  country  than  he  had ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  no 
principle,  and  he  was  now  under  suspicion  of  intriguing 
with  the  great  enemy  of  his  country,  the  King  of  Persia. 
It  was  tms  fact  that  finally  occasioned  the  fall  of  the 
Areopagus.  The  charge  of  treacherous  intercourse  with 
Persia  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  be  heard 
by  that  body  ;  and  Themistocles,  anxious  to  prevent  the 
case  from  coming  on  for  hearing,  determinea  to  precipi- 
tate the  attack  on  it  which  he  knew  Ephialtes  to  be 
meditating.  His  method  of  procedure  illustrates  his 
character  well.  He  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Council, 
and  accordingly  he  proceeds  to  Ephialtes  and  tells  him 
confidentially  that  he  knows  that  tne  Areopagus  is  intend- 
ing to  arrest  him  (EphiaRes^  on  some  trumped-up  charge. 
Then  he  ^oes  back  to  the  Areopagus  and  tells  them,  auo 
confidentially,  that  he  has  discovered  that  Ephialtes  is 
plotting  their  overthrow,  and  if  they  like  he  will  lead  a 
deputation  of  them  to  the  place  where  the  conspirators 
are  now  sitting.  All  this  was  intended  to  frighten 
Ephialtes  into  action,  and  it  succeeded  admirably.  The 
deputation  from  the  Areopagus  goes  to  the  house  of 
Epliialtes ;  the  latter  sees  them,  and  supposes  that  this 
is  what  Themistocles  had  warned  him  of,  and  accordingly 
takai  to  his  heels  and  finds  refuge  ua  a  temple.  A  little 
meditation  shows  him  that  his  only  safety  lies  in  bold- 
ness ;  and  he  makes  his  way  to  where  the  democratic 
council  (quite  a  different  iJody  from  the  Areopagus, 
whose  chief  duty  was  to  consider  and  prepare  the  busi- 
ness which  was  to  be  brought  before  the  popular  assembly 
of  the  whole  people)  was  sitting,  and  there  he  denounces 
the  Areopagus  to  them,  and  proposes  to  strip  it  of  all  the 
authority  which  it  possessed  under  iJie  existing  constitu- 
tion. Themistocles  joins  him  here  and,  throwing  off  his 
mask,  supports  the  proposals  of  Ephialtes.  Tney  ar» 
carried  enthusiastically,  and  the  measure  is  at  once 
brought  before  the  popular  assembly,  and  there  Ephialtes^. 
the  popular  leader,  is  sure  of  a  majority.  His  motions 
are  passed,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Areopagus  is  at  an  < 
end.  It  continues  to  exist  only  as  a  court  of  instice  foe 
trying  cases  of  murder,  and  is  no  longer  an  obstacte  tCf 
the  democracy. 


THE  FINAL  TRIOIPH  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

This  was  the  final  victory  of  the  growing  democracy. 
Henceforward,  the  popular  assembjy,  in  which 
citizen,  from  the  greates^fto 
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■of  qieakin^  and  voting,  was  unchallenged  in  its  absolute 
supremacy  in  the  state.    It  mattered  comparatively  little 
that  neither  of  the  two  chief  agents  m  the  victory 
survived  their  triumph  long.    Ephialtes  was  assassinated 
st  the  instigation  of  some  of  his  poHtical  opponents,  and 
the  treachery  of  Themistocles  was  proved  so  conclusively 
that  he  was  forced  to  escape  for  his  life  to  Persia.  But 
the  •democracy  had  no  longer  any  enemies  to  contend  with 
•ooUide  itself.   There  was,  indeed,  a  strong  aristocratic  or 
<!(>nservative  section  in  the  popular  assembly;  but  the 
iFoioe  of  the  people,  whatever  direction  it  might  choose  to 
4ake,  was  supreme  in  the  State.   We  may  be  tempted  to 
a  parallel  here  between  the  position  of  Athens  at 
tthat  time  and  the  position  of  England  now.   There  was, 
'liowever,  this  difference,  that  the  Athenian  populace  were 
more  able  to  devote  themselves  continuously  to  politics 
than  the  bulk  of  the  English  people  to-day.   The  manual 
labour  of  the  country  was  done  by  slaves,  who  had  no 
jreoognised  position  in  the  constitution  at  all.   The  free 
Jlthenian  citizens  Hved,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  the  city 
; itself,  and  supported  themselves  by  the  pay  that  was 
:^ven  for  all  sorts  of  public  services,  such  as  many  of  the 
imagistmcies,  attendance  as  jurors  in  the  law-courts,  and, 
mllimately,  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  popidar 
:4k88embly.   It  was  in  this  feature  that  the  weakness  of 
the  Athenian  democratic  constitution  showed  itself ;  for 
M  the  citizens  depended  for  their  livehhood  on  the  pay 
^hat  was  given  for  the  performance  of  public  duties,  it 
^as  also  possible  for  a  public  man  who  wished  to  curry 
favour  with  them,  to  propose  that  the  pay  for  some  par- 
ticular service  should  be  increased,  or  d^at  it  shoula  be 
institnted  in  some  department  to  which  the  practice  had 
^ot  yet  been  extended. 

A  BRIEF  BUR.ST  OF  BRILLIANCE. 

Here,  then,  it  is  that  we  see  democracy  on  its  trial ; 
snd,  with  all  the  differences  between  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  world,  the  example  is  instructive  still.  The 
special  danger  of  poptilar  government  is  that  it  can  be 
bribed ;  not,  indeed,  by  the  vulgar  method  of  slipping 
sovereigns  into  the  hands  of  voters,  which  is  an  evil  less 
likely  to  prevail  with  an  extended  suffrage  than  with  a 
limited  one,  but  by  the  more  insidious  device  of  appeals 
to  the  mat^ial  interests  of  the  voters.  It  is  easy  to  make 
out  a  plausible  case  for  almost  any  change  which  puts 
more  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  mass  of  the  people ; 
hat  there  is  the  great  and  real  danger  that  the  voters 
may  be  led  to  forget  the  more  remote  important  interests 
of  the  nation  at  large.  This  is,  in  modem  language,  the 
lesson  which  Aristotle  exhibits  to  us  in  the  history  of  the 
Athenian  democracy.  Up  to  the  time  of  its  final 
triumph  his  S3mipathie8  appear  .to  have  been  with  its 
progress,  so  far  as  he  allows  his  sympathies  to  appear  at 

;  but  the  moment  of  its  triumph  was  also  the  moment 
-when  it  turned  towards  its  decay. 

The  dedine  was  not,  however,  immediate,  and  it  was 
many  years  before  it  was  apparent.  The  ten  years 
which  follow  the  overthrow  of  the  Areopagus  mark,  per- 
haps, the  most  briUiant  epoch  in  Athenian  history.  The 
maritime  policy  which  had  given  Athens  the  fleet  which 
nvon  Salamis,  had  now  given  her  a  maritime  empire  which 
-embraced  most  of  the  islands  and  coast  towns  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Greece,  and  at  this  time  the  extent  of 
that  empire  was  at  its  largest.  Meanwhile  the  wealth 
that  was  pouring  into  Athens  was  being  used  in  beautify- 
ing the  city,  and  in  executing  those  buildings  and  works 
of  art  which  are  stiU  the  marvel  of  the  world.  And  as 
sculpture  and  architecture  were  at  their  greatest  now, 
so  also  was  literature.  The  triumphs  of  Athenian 
tra^edjr  aad  fomady^  the  greatest  dramas  in  the  world. 


save  those  of  Shakespeare,  were  written  in  this  period. 
At  home  and  abroad,  Athens  was  rich,  famous,  prosperous 
— and  envied. 

PERICLES  AND  THE  PAYMENT  OF  JURORS. 

The  statesman  to  whom  not  a  little  of  this  glory  was 
due,  and  who  is  thoroughly  identified  with  the  period  of 
Athens'  supreme  success,  was  Pericles.    Aristotle  does 
not  dwell  much  on  his  merits  or  his  characteristics  as  a 
poUtician,  because,  from  a  purely  constitutional  point  of 
view,  he  contributed  Uttle  that  was  of  great  importance ; 
and  skch  innovations  as  he  did  introduce  were,  in  Aris- 
totle's opinion,  distinctly  of  a  mischievous  tendency. 
The  chief  of  these  was  the  introduction  of  pay  for  service 
in  the  law  courts.   The  Athenian  juries  were  very  large, 
from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  commonly  sitting  to 
hear  a  case,  and  they  combined  the  function  of  judge 
with  that  of  jury,  fixing  the  sentence  as  well  as  deciding 
the  miilt.   Hence  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  population 
could  get  employment  m  this  way,  and  the  measure  had 
the  efi'ect  of  an  extensive  bribe  to  the  people.    It  was, 
indeed,  so  intended  ;  for  it  was  devised  in  order  to 
counteract  the  influence  which  the  conservative  leader  of 
the  day,  Cimon,  a  man  of  great  private  wealth,  was  ob- 
taining by  magnificent  donations  and  lavish  hospitality. 
Cimon  could  uirow  open  his  gardens  and  invite  all  his 
poorer  neighbours  to  walk  in  and  help  themselves; 
Fericles  had  no  such  wealth  of  his  own,  and  hence  he 
bribed  with  the  public  purse  by  the  institution  of  pay  for 
pubhc  services.   In  tms  particular  instance  there  was 
something  to  be  said  for  it,  as  he  at  least  secured  a  wide- 
spread pubhc  interest  in  the  administration  of  justice  and 
educated  the  people  in  a  great  department  of  public  life. 

THE  GREATNESS  OF  PERICLES. 

Unfortunately  it  was  an  example  which  was  only  too 
easy  of  imitation,  as  appears  in  the  seouel  of  the  history. 
But  for  the  time,  as  Aristotle  is  careful  to  testify,  the 
personal  ascender  cy  of  Pericles  kept  the  evil  in  restraint. 
The  power  of  popular  government  is  best  seen  when  the 
masses  commit  themselves  to  the  leadership  of  some  man 
of  high  character  and  approved  statesmanship,  who  is  not 
afraid  to  oppose  their  wishes  when  he  sees  tnat  they  are 
wrong,  and  who  is  strong  enough  in  his  personal 
ascendency  to  guide  them  in  accordance  with  his  own 
judgment  and  forethought.  Such  a  man  was  Peiicles,  a 
great  statesman,  with  far-reachmg  views  as  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  country  and  her  position  in  the  world  around 
her,  magnificent  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word,  and  with 
an  uprightness  of  character  which  imposed  itself  on  the 
Athenian  people  as  did  no  other  Atlienian  pubhc  man, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Solon. 

The  latter  years  of  Pericles'  life  brought  Athens  into 
her  great  struggle  with  her  perpetual  rival,  Sparta,  which 
ultimately  proved  her  ruin.  But  even  here  Pericles  had 
counted  the  cost.  He  knew  that  Athens  must  one  day 
fight  out  her  quarrel  with  Sparta,  unless  she  was  prepared 
always  to  be  only  the  second  state  in  Greece,  and 
that  was  very  far  from  his  idea.  He  had  devised  his 
scheme  for  resisting  the  great  mihtary  preponderance  of 
Sparta,  and  for  letting  the  naval  supremacy  of  Athens 
have  full  play.  And  while  he  Uved  there  was  a  hand  at 
the  helm  which  could  steer  the  country  through  its  difli* 
culties. 

BUT  AFTER  PERICLES — ! 

It  was  only  when  he  died  that  the  evil  which  had 
secretly  grown  up  under  his  rule  showed  itself,  with 
disastrous  result  both  in  the  internal  pohtics  of  the 
country  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  latter  does 
not  fall  within  the  pic^TiuQ^  of  tihQ  .present  treatise  q{ 
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Aristotle,  but  the  former  he  brings  out  clearly,  and  it 
is  this  that  has  the  greatest  interest  for  the  students  of 
modem  politics.  So  long  as  Pericles  was  the  leader  of 
the  people,"  he  says, all  went  well  in  public  aflGEurs ;  but 
when  he  was  dead  there  was  a  ffreat  deterioration.  Then 
for  the  first  time  did  people  taSe  for  its  leader  a  man  of 
no  repute  among  the  better  classes ;  up  to  that  date  there 
were  ftlwavs  men  of  position  at  the  head  of  the  popular 
party."  The  successor  of  Pericles  as  the  favourite  of  the 
populace  was  Cleon,  the  first  of  a  series  of  demagogues 
with  no  principle  and  little  statesmanlike  abili^,  but  witJi 
the  gift  of  catching  the  ear  of  the  people  and  beguiling 
them  by  a  specious  policy.  Of  these  men  Aristotle  says 
(&nd  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  held  no  brief  either 
tor  or  against  democracy)  that "  the  men  who  obtained  the 
leaderslup  of  the  people  were  those  who  would  boast  the 
loudest  and  who  were  the  most  profuse  in  promises  to  the 
populace,  with  their  eves  only  on  the  interests  of  the 
moment."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  account  is  only  too 
true. 

0ATA8TROPH£  I 

A  democracy  may  be  ready  enough  to  follow  a  leader 
of  transcendent  merit  and  charM^r,  even  though 
he  does  not  stoop  to  pander  to  the  craze  of  the  moment ; 
but  if  such  transcendent  merit  be  wanting  it  is  only  too 
likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  whose  first  object  is 
their  own  personal  aggrandisement,  and  who,  for  that  end, 
devote  themselves  to  following,  instead  of  directing,  the 
changing  course  of  popular  movements.  To  this  there 
can  be  but  one  result,  and  that  was  the  result  at  which 
Athens  arrived.  She  was  encaged  in  a  desperate  war 
with  Sparta,  and  only  a  far-eighted  patience  could  steer 
her  safely  through  it.  Instead  of  this  the  sovereign 
assembly,  led  by  its  favourite  orators,  embarked  rasmy 
on  the  most  dangerous  and  visionary  undertaking  of  a 
new  war  of  aggression  in  Sicily,  which  ended  in  complete 
disaster;  and  after  this  calamit;^,  when  the  thin^  which 
the  exhausted  nation  most  required  was  rest,  for  however 
short  a  time,  on  two  separate  occasions  it  was  beguiled 
into  refusing  the  chance  of  peace  which  two  bnUiant 
victories  offered.  Fortune  could  not  go  on  offering  such 
opportunities  for  ever.  At  last  Athens  was  defeated  in  a 
dedsive  battle ;  her  whole  fleet,  on  which  she  depended  to 
save  the  country  from  starvation,  was  captured,  and  a 
short  blockade  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Athens  surrendered, 
her  fortifications  were  dismantled,  and  her  whole  empire 
was  stripped  &om  her.   The  glory  was  indeed  departed. 

THE  VICTORY  OP  SPARTA  I  THE  THIRTY  TYRANTS. 

There  were  political  episodes  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
which  are  told  by  Aristotle  in  some  detail,  but  they  are  of 
no  abiding  interest.  At  one  time  the  extreme  oh^chical 
party  took  advantage  of  the  prostration  of  their  adver- 
saries by  the  constant  drain  of  men  to  man  the  fleet,  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  favour  of  an  oligarchical  form  of 
government.  But  this  was  never  the  expression  of  the 
national  will,  and  it  lasted  only  four  months.  Another 
interlude  of  oligarchical  government  followed  on  the  end  of 
the  war.  Sparta,  the  victor  in  the  war,  was  itself  a  state 
of  oligarchical  government,  and  it  determined  to  set  up  a 
constitution  after  its  own  heart  in  its  conquered  rival ; 
but  the  failure  of  such  an  attempt  to  bolster  up  a  govern- 
ment in  direct  opposition  to  the  national  will  was  only  a 
matter  of  time.  The  Thirty  Tyrants,  as  the  board  of 
commissioners  appointed  by  Sparta  was  named,  outraged 
all  public  feeling  by  its  cruelty,  its  rapacity,  and  its  in- 
justice; and  within  a  year  a  bodv  of  exiles  was  strong 
enough  to  inarch  upon  Athens,  ana,  after  a  short  period 
of  civil  war,  to  expel  the  hated  administration  and  re- 
establish the  democracy. 


THE  RE-BSTABLISmiEMT  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

At  this  point  Aristotle  ends  his  story.    No  markecf 
constitutional  change  occurred  in  the  eighty  vears  whicb 
separated  that  event  from  the  date  at  which  he  was- 
writing  (about  325  B.O.),  and  it  might  have  been  difficult 
for  him  to  bring  his  narrative  down  nearer  to  his  own  day. 
He  only  remarks  that  it  was  a  period  of  steady  growth  of 
democratic  govemmeiit   The  popular  aasembfy  more  and 
more  drew  everything  into  its  own  hands.  The  officers  of 
the  state  became  more  and  more  its  mere  maohines,  exe- 
cuting its  commands,  not  directing  its  councils.   Its  policy 
depended  from  day  to  day  on  the  momentary  success  of 
this  or  that  orator  in  winning  its  ear.    'lliere  was  no 
stabihtv,  no  farsightedness,  no  statesmanship  in  its  course. 
Ai|istotle  does  not,  however,  tell  this  tale,  audit  is, there- 
fore, not  fair  to  put  it  into  his  mouth.   For  this  part  of 
the  history  the  student  of  politics  must  turn  to  the- 
speeches  ox  the  great  orators  wno  flourished  in  the  period 
of  which  we  are  s^eakin^,  and  see  Demosthenes  exhorting, 
^^u^gy  begging,  implonng  the  soverei^  assembly  U> 
mSke  up  its  mind  to  a  vigorous  and  consistent  policy  in 
the  face  of  the  steady  aggression  of  its  dangerous  northen> 
neighbour,  Philip,  kmg  of  Macedon.     Ajid  he  will  see 
that  exhortations  and  entreaties  were  in  vain,  and  that 
where  the  divided  counsels  of  a  popular  assembly  wero 
pitted  against  the  single-minded  and  clear-headed  policy 
of  a  vigorous  and  able  autocrat,  the  victory  was  bound 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  that,  for  the  second 
time,  the  too  great  liberty  of  tiie  Athenian  people  was  its 
ruin. 

00NCLT7SI0N. 

It  would  have  been  interesting,  indeed,  to  have  had  a 
narrative,  however  brief,  of  this  last  period  of  Athenian 
liberty  from  the  judicial  pen  of  Aristotle,  to  set  beside 
the  necessarily  prejudiced  and  imperfect  pictures  pre- 
sented by  the  orators.  It  would  have  been  like  puttings 
Hallam  by  the  side  of  the  speeches  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  far 
less  interestinff  as  literature,  but  fai^  more  trustworthy  a» 
history.  In  place  of  this,  Aristotle  devotes  the  last  third 
of  his  treatise  to  an  enumeration  of  the  various  magis- 
trates and  public  bodies  which  existed  in  his  own  da^. 
This  is  a  work  which  may  be  useful  to  the  speiialist  in 
Athenian  antiquities,  but  in  which  the  general  reader  will 
have  but  little  interest.  It  is  not  more  generally  readable 
than  a  catalogue  of  our  various  municipal  authorities  at 
thepresent  day  would  be. 

.There  is  notning  in  this  latter  part  of  the  treatise  which 
could  make  the  reappearance* of  this  lon£[-lost  work  a 
matter  of  the  smallest  interest  to  the  ordinary  reader 
who  is  not  a  specialist  in  ancient  history.  If  there  is> 
any  value  in  the  UttJe  book  in  which  Aristotle  summed 
up  the  political  history  of  Athens,  it  lies  in  the  possibility 
or  drawing  from  it  hmts  and  warnings  which  may  be 
useful  at  the  present  day. 

Kow,  the  evils  which  Aristotle  indicates  in  the  democracy 
of  Athens  are  just  those  which  arose  from  the  fact  of  i^ 
irresponsibility  and  omnipotence.  He  indicates  that  its- 
faults  lay  in  its  tendency  to  be  beguiled  by  the  prospect 
of  an  immediate  gain  into  forgetting  the  great  and  broad 
interests  of  the  nation.  The  orator  who  proposed  to 
increase  the  rate  of  pay  given  for  attendance  at  the 
popular  assembly  was  more  sure  of  a  hearing  than  one- 
who  urged  them  to  secure  some  portion  of  the  empire 
which  was  threatened  by  the  advance  of  an  enemjr.  The 
democracy  could  not  be  got  to  take  a  comprehensive  and 
statesmanlike  view  of  the  necessities  of  the  nation.  It 
was  always  following  the  mob  orator  who  appealed  to 
its  immediate  comfodi  and  its  obvious  interests.  Who 
can  say  that  there  is  not  some  danger  of  a  similar  state 
of  things  in  the  near  future  of  English  poUtics  ?  K. 
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SOME  NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


HE   Book  of  the  Month  this  month  is  not 
a  new  one,  but  an  old  one,  one  of  the  oldest 
of  books,  and  yet  it  comes  as  fresh  and  as 
* "   as  if  it  had  only  been 
the  first  time.    The  long 


new  to  the  world 
issued  from  the  press  for 
and  intensely  interesting 
account  of  the  rediscovered 
MSS.,  which  has  been 
written  for  the  Review  of 
Reviews  by  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  the  subject 
in  the  country,  leaves  me 
but  very  scant  space  to  notice 
the  new  books  of  the 
month.  The  discoveiy  sug- 
gests many  thoughts  as  to 
the  possibility  of  fresli 
finds  and  the  revival  of 
still  other  ghosts  to  elbow 
the  puny  moderns  from  the 
crowded  stage. 

Mr.  Gosse  himself,  who 
makes  the  complaint  in  the 
Forum,  is  a  victim  to  these 
remorseless  ancients ;  but  for 
Aristotle,  it  was  my  intention 
to  have  made  Mr.  Gosse's 
translation  of  Ibsen's  new 
drama,  *•  Hedda  Gabler,"  the 
Book  of  the  Month;  but 
Aristotle  will  not  be  gain- 
said. Rearing  his  grisly  form 
from  an  Egyptian  sarcopha- 
gus, he  insists  upon  elbou- 
room,  and  the  unfortunate 
modem  poets,  historians,  and 
philosophers  must  yield  him 
space.  It  would  have  been 
unjust  to  the  despised 
modems,  who  have  at  least 
a  right  to  live,  if  we  did  not 
refer,  however  briefly,  to  one 
or  two  of  their  productions. 
The  bulkiest,  but  by  no 
means  the  most  interesting 
of  the  books  of  the  month, 
are  two  volumes  published 
by  Messrs.  Longmans,  "  The 
Letters  of  Ca^inal  New- 
man," most  of  which  date 
back  to  a  period  before  he 
became  a  Catholic.  They 
are  interesting  for  the  light 
they  throw  upon  the  work- 
ing of  a  singularly  lofty  and  subtle  mind,  but  they  are 
archaic  to  a  degree,  and  bear  much  less  relation  to  the 
questions  which  are  agitating  men^s  minds  to-day,  than 
does  Aristotle*s  treatise.  Another  work,  which  is  palpita- 
ting with  actuality,  and  which  appeals  at  every  point  to 
the  modem  man,  discussing  with  intelligent  sympathy  the 


questions  which  are  more  and  more  absorbing  public 
attention,  is  the  correspondence  which  Lord  Sidney 
Godolphin  Osborne  sent  to  the  Times  during  a  period  of 
over  forty  years.  These  letters  are  now  gathered  into 
two  volumes,  edited  by  Mr.  Arnold  White,  and  published 

by  Messrs.  Griflith,  Fan*an 
and  Co.  They  constitute  a 
noble  monument  to  th©' 
activity  of  this  public- 
spirited  clergyman— a  man 
who,  in  his  way,  as  a  writer 
for  tho  press,  had  many  traits 
in  common  with  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  although  the 
Fates  did  not  give  nim  a 
position  which  enabled  the 
great  lay  saint  of  England  to 
achieve  so  many  beneficent 
reforms. 

The  last  voluir-e  of  "  Prin- 
cess Lieven*s  Correspond- 
ence with  Lord  Grey'*  is 
another  book  of  the  month, 
to  which  I  have  referreil  in 
the  Character  Sketch. 

Tliere  remains  Mr.  GosseV 
translation  of  Ibsen's  "  Hedda 
Gabler.'*  Ibsen's  new  drama- 
will  be  a  trial  to  many  of 
his  admirers.  Tho  Ibsen 
cult  is,  however,  so  well 
established  amongst  us  that 
even  this  latest  project  of 
the  Norse  poet's  genius  will 
find  devotees  and  interpre- 
ters, and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  needs  both.  Mr 
Archer  and  Mr.  Gosse  have 
both  tried  their  hands  at 
the  task,  but  both  combined 
will  fail  to  make  "Hedda 
Gabler "  popular.  Some 
years  since  Olive  Schreiner, 
whose  ''Dreams*'  is  also  a 
notable  book  of  the  month, 
wrote  to  urge  me  to  read 
Ibsen,  for,  said  she,  "  Ibsen 
and  George  Meredith  aro 
the  only  men  of  modem 
times  who  understand  wo- 
men.** Ibsen  has  given  many 
portraits  of  the  modem 
woman,  but  he  has  given 
few  so  unpleasing  as  that 
presented  m  "  Hedda  Gabler.'*  There  is  undoubtedly 
^eat  force  and  concentrated  vigour  in  the  new 
drama.  Hedda  Gabler,  although  unlovely,  is  real,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  a  trae  type  of  the  woman  who  had 
emancipated  herself  from  all  duties  and  responsibilities, 
whose  only  object  in  life  is  to  please  herself,  and  who 
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-makes  as  complete  a  mess  of  everything  as  her  worst 
<memie8  could  desire.  Hedda  Gabler  is  a  woman  in  society, 
^be  belle  of  her  district,  who,  after  a  disappointment  in 
love  over  a  brilliant  rake,  marries  a  man  with  whom 
4he  is  not  in  love.  He  spends  half  the  time  of  his 
Jioneymoon  in  rummaging  in  libraries  with  a  view  to 
complete  his  work  on  tlie  "  Domestic  Industries  of  the 
Middle  Ages."  When  they  return  from  their  honeymoon 
to  a  house  taken  and  furnished  in  excess  of  their 
4aieans  on  the  secuiity  of  an  aunts  income,  which 
the  loving  old  soul  lias  voluntarily  pledged  on  their 
tbehalf,  the  action  of  the  plav  begins.  The  human  interest 
•of  the  story  turns  upon  the  three  women :  the  aunt,  a  good 
•old  creature,  whom  Hed^despises ;  Thea,  an  unfaithful  wife, 
who  leaves  her  home  to  follow  the  briUiant  man  of  genius, 
whom  in  his  unregenerate  days  Hedda  had  loved,  but  whom 
Thea  had  restored  and  inspired,  and  Hedda  herself.  Of 
the  three  Hedda  is  much  the  unloveliest.  A  selfish 
creature,  longing  for  "  thrills,"  utterly  imscrupulous  in  the 
:gratification  of  ner  ambition,  vain,  and  rutnless  as  she 
S  vain,  she  nevertheless  resembles  some  women  whom  I 
!have  known — and  have  not  loved,  although  none  were 
quite  so  detestable  as  Hedda.  Nothing  in  her  Ufe  became 
her  so  well  as  the  quitting  of  it.  It  is  a  subtle  study, 
«nd  Hedda  is  a  real  woman  in  her  petty  ambition,  her 
infinite  boredom,  and  her  criminal  readiness  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  the  gratification  of  a  sentiment  which  it 
\<rould  be  flattery  to  call  a  passion.  There  is  a  good  deal 
both  of  Nemesis  and  of  woman  in  the  play.  But  although 
it  will  be  studied  and  discussed,  it  is  not  likely  to  become 
popular.  "  Hedda  Gabler  "  is  like  caviare — to  enjoy  it  you 
must  acquire  the  taste.  Mr.  Archer  has  fallen  foul  of 
Mr.  Gosse  for  his  version,  but  not  even  Mr.  Archer  could 
make  Ibsen's  latest  creation  attractive.  Miss  Werner, 
when  at  Oberammergau  for  the  Review  of  Reviews  last 
autumn,  called  upon  Ibsen  at  Munich.  Here  is  the  report 
of  her  visit : — 

On  September  22,  1890,  I  called  on  Dr.  Ibsen,  at  32, 
Maximiliansstrasse.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  streets  in 
Munich,  running  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Max- 
Josephsplatz  (where  the  Court  Theatre  stands)  to  the 
Isar  Bridge  which  leads  to  the  Maximilianeum, — the  lower 
part  of  it  being  a  broad  boulevai-d  planted  with  trees. 
No.  32  is  a  large,  pleasant,  airy  building  let  out  in  flats, 
^d  Dr.  Ibsen  occupies  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  I  was 
ushered  by  a  trim  maid-servant  into  a  tiny  entrance-hall, 
and  left  to  study  the  hat-rack  for  a  few  minutes,  after 
which  she  returned,  and,  announcing  that  the  Hen- 
Doctor  would  see  me  presently,  showed  me  into  a  pretty 
^irawing-room.  It  was  furnished  after  the  German  style, 
round  table  planted  right  in  front  of  the  sofa,  polished 
floor,  etc.  The  most  noticeable  feature  as  the  pictures, 
'with  which  the  walls  were  nearly  covered ;  they  appeared  to 
be  either  genuine  Old  Masters  or  ^ood  copies.  The  books 
Jind  papers  lying  on  the  table  were  chiefly  Norwegian  and 
Danish.  A  door  in  the  further  comer  of  the  room  led  to  Dr. 
Ibsen's  study,  whence  he  presently  ajjpeared,  bowing 
with  a  courteous  but  somewhat  nervous  and  perplexed 
air.  Ho  is  very  like  his  photographs, — is  rather  below 
than  above  the  average  height,  and  veiy  carefully  dressed. 
He  might  easily  be  taken  for  a  German  professor.  He 
spoke  to  me  in  German,  with  which  he  is  very  familiar. 
He  seemed  bewildered  as  to  the  object  of  my  call ;  but 
when  I  explained  that  I  should  be  glad  if  he  would  toll 
me  something  about  the  new  play  he  was  writing,  he 
at  once  declined.  He  also  said  that,  having  already 
arranged  with  Mr.  Gosse  for  the  appearance  of  the 
English  edition,  he  could  not  sanction  the  publication  of 
an  abstract  in  th?  Christroas  Number  of  the  Review 


OF  Reviews.  I  asked  whether  he  would  not  eron 
tell  me  the  title  of  the  new  play,  and  he  replied,  with 
much  vivacity,  **  Oh  no  ;  nobody  is  to  know  thai  (das 
bekommt  Niemand  zu  wissen).  My  wife  even  does  not 
know  it.  My  own  son  does  not  know  it.  No,  no  one  is 
to  know  that  till  it  is  done  !  "  I  asked  his  pardon  for 
having  been  so  indiscreet,  adding  that,  being  engaged, 
though  in  a  much  more  humble  way,  in  literature,  I  felt 
the  same  dislike  to  talking  of  unfinished  work,  and 
should  have  known  better  than  to  ask.  He  seemed 
pleased  at  this,  and  asked  me  a  gooil  many  questions 
about  myself.  He  said  that  his  new  play  was  to  be  issued 
simultaneously  in  Norwegian,  English,  German,  and 
French.  He  was  not  going  to  attempt  an  Italian 
edition.  One  or  two  of  his  works  had  been  pro- 
duced in  Italy,  but  the  Italians  did  not  seem,  at 
the  present  day,  to  have  much  feeling  for  the  drama, 
or  to  do  much  in  that  line  themselves.  He  then 
interrupted  the  conversation  and  disappeared  into 
his  study,  where  he  seemed  to  be  busy  for  a  few 
minutes.     WTien  he  came  back  he  brought  me  his 

Sliotograph,  with  **Til  Erindring  I  Miinclien,  22, 9/ W. 
[enrik  Ibsen,"  written  on  the  back,  and  handed  it  to 
me  with  a  pretty  little  speech,  asking  me  to  send  him 
mine  in  return,  which  I  promised  to  do  when  I  reached 
England.  I  then  took  my  leave,  and  he  asked  me  to  call 
again  should  I  be  passing  through  Munich  a  second  time. 

I  was  unexpectedly  detained  in  Munich  after  my 
return  from  Oberammergau,  and  took  the  opportimity  of 
repeating  my  visit  to  Dr.  Ibsen.  I  had,  in  the  meantime, 
been  reading  Emperor  and  Galilean,"  and  hoped  to  get 
from  him  some  explanation  of  the  attitude  towards 
Christianity  taken  up  in  that  play,  but  I  was  dis- 
appointed. He  said  that  he  never  talked  alx>ut  his 
works,  and  recommended  me,  if  I  wanted  to  know  any- 
thing about  him  and  his  ideas,  to  read  the  **Life"  by 
Hcnrik  Jaeger,  of  which  the  English  translation  had  just 
reached  him.  Dr.  Ibsen  reads  English,  though  not  with 
^eat  ease,  and  does  not  profess  to  speak  or  write  it.  The 
impression  he  makes  on  a  casual  acquaintance  is  rather 
that  of  the  dreamy,  abstracted  student  than  of  the  man 
of  the  world  ;  he  has  the  kindly,  tolerant,  half-amused 
air  of  one  who  looks  on  at  life  without  taking  any  part 
in  it  himself. 


Another  book  of  the  month  which  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned, because  it  is  a  guide  to  the  book  world  in  general, 
is  Mr.  Frowde's  "Guide  Book  to  Books,"  whose  object 
is  thus  explained  in  the  preface : — 

Year  by  year  the  number  of  books  offered  to  the  public 
upon  every  subject  increases,  until  the  largeness  of  the  choice 
begets  a  bewilderment  in  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  reader. 

The  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  place  at  the  service  of 
the  reader  the  opinions  of  those  who  may  be  trusted  to  give 
sound  advice  upon  the  books  which  are  of  value  in  each 
department  of  knowledge. 

The  idea  in  which  the  book  hns  originated  is  precisely 
opposed  to  an  enumeration  of  the  whole  literature  upon  any 
subject :  its  aim  is  to  select  as  carefully  as  possible  what  is 
essential,  and  to  omit  all  the  remainder. 

The  general  scheme  under  which  the  selection  of  books  has 
been  nmde  is — 

1.  Limitation  of  number  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  adequate  representation  of  the  subject. 

2.  Exclusion,  where  possible,  of  books  that  are  written  in 
a  foreign  language,  or  are  out  of  print. 

3.  Provision  for  different  categories  of  readers,  e.g,  the 
beginner,  the  student,  and  the  "  general  reader.* 

4.  Addition,  where  necessary,  of  a  very  brief  note  indication 
the  special  character  of  the  book  named. 
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THE  FRENCH  AND  RUSSIAN  REVIEWS. 


The  Nouvelle  Revue  maintains  its  reputation  for  good 
technical  articles  by  a  study  of  **  The  Defence  of  France," 
by  G.  G.,  whicn  is  carried  through  both  the  num- 
bers for  January.  The  criticism  of  the  present  scheme 
is  searching,  and  condemns  it  as  inefficient,  equally  for 
the  period  of  covering  the  first  concentration  of  troops, 
for  the  period  of  active  operations,  and  for  its 
utility  in  case  of  a  reverse.  The  conclusion  to  which 
the  arguments  are  worked  out  is  that  the  present 
system  of  defence  offers,  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier,  a  defective  and  dangerous  method  of 
protection  hj  fortified  places,  which  would  serve  no  good 
purpose  dunnfi^  operations,  and  must  necessarily  fall  into 
the  hands  of  tne  enemy  in  case  of  a  reverse,  and  on  the 
northern  frontier  a  system  of  defences  which  give  direct 
protection  to  a  zone  in  which  the  enemy  would  never 
appear,  and  in  order  to  give  indirect  protection  to  the 
true  zone  of  invasion  would  need  the  nelp  of  an  army 
which  must  be  detached  from  the  principal  field  of 
operations.  Within  this  first  line  the  inner  line  of 
defence,  which  has  never  been  completed,  is  badly  chosen, 
and  not  only  forces  upon  the  French  armies  a  mistaken 
line  of  retreat  but  exposes  five-sixths  of  the  country  to 
the  advance  of  the  enemy.  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  details  given  of  the  respective  forces  of  the  two 
frontier  armies,  the  account  of  the  position  is  not 
pleasing  for  France. 

AFBIGAN  ROlfANCE. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  opening  up  of  Africa,  of 
which  we  have  hardly  yet  taken  count,  is  the  addition 
that  may  be  expected  to  the  store  of  legends  of  which  the 
folk-lore  of  the  known  world  is  composed.  When  the 
islands  of  the  Western  Pacific  were  opened  to  literature,  it 
was  curious  to  find  among  their  local  traditions  stories 
which  were  almost  the  exact  reproduction  of  our  "Jack  the 
Giant  Killer  "  and  other  nursery  tales.  PVom  the  African 
desert,  however,  if  the  specimen  which  M.  Eabourdin 
gives  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  for  January  Ist  be  accepted 
as  typical,  the  stories  which  come  will  bring  with  them 
the  impression  of  surroundings  which  are  unique  in  the 
world.  The  theme  may  be  paralleled  in  Greek 
or  Oriental  legend ;  the  detail  stirs  the  imagination 
with  a  sense  of  the  entirely  new.  The  present  legend 
is  of  the  Kahina,  or  Priestess  Damia,  of  Berber,  who,  after 
a  reign  of  110  years,  fell  under  the  invasion  of  Ha^en  ben 
Noman,  Governor  of  Egypt,  in  the  year  693  of  our  era. 
Three  lovers  of  their  princess  are  sent  into  the  desert  to 
strive  for  her  hand  oy  undergoing  a  year  of  perilous 
adventure.  On  their  return  each  tells  his  story.  The 
heroes  appear  to  typify  strength,  wisdom,  and  sympathy, 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  the  last  who 
wins.  The  trial  of  the  first  consists  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  pleasure  in  an  enchanted  oasis,  where  all 
who  yield  to  them  are  turned  to  stone.  Tlie  second 
is  drawn  into  a  phantom  caravan,  with  x'^hich  he 
is  compelled  to  -hravel  and  visit,  night  b /  night, 
the  scenes  of  desert  tragedies  which  re-enact  themselves 
in  mirage  before  his  eyes.  The  supreme  trial  of  the  third 
is  "  infinite  solitude  in  infinite  silence.'^  Like  the  other, 
he  relates  his  own  adventure.  "In  the  tremendous 
silence  I  could  hear  the  beat  of  my  own  pulses,  vibrating 
hurried ;  it  was  the  song  of  my  life  breaking  the  voio^ 


the  work  of  my  fiesh  blaspheming  the  Increate,  and  them 
Fear,  abject  and  hideous  Fear,  seized  me  in  his  fangs. 
Life  was  escaping  from  me.  From  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  implored  God,  crying  to  Him,  *  Lord,  help  me  in 
my  distress  !  Send  the  bird,  or  the  wind,  or  the  thunder- 
bolt, to  break  the  mortal  silence.  If  not,  I  fall  beneath 
the  terror  of  the  void.' 

"And  suddenly  in  the  air  there  was  an  inflefinable  sound. 
I  listened  anxious.  The  sound  grew,  Hke  a  iising  song. 
It  increased,  it  drew  near.  Oh,  omnipotence  of  God,  it 
was  a  fly,  a  little  common  black  fly,  which  was  flying,  and 
filled  the  immense  solitude  with  the  buzz  and  the  life  of 
its  fragile  wings.  It  approached,  it  lit  upon  m v  arm.*'  He 
catches  the  fly,  ana  is  able  to  resume  his  journey 
sustained  by  the  buzz  of  the  frail  insect.  "  The  sound  of 
its  life  vanquished  the  silence  and  the  solitude.  I  was  no 
longer  alone,  and  I  was  saved.**  The  elders  of  the  king's 
council  have  their  opinions  upon  the>  story,  but  tne 
princess  rises  from  her  seat  and  goes  down  to  him  saying,. 
"  Your  story  teaches  that  man  is  not  made  for  solitude.. 
Here  is  my  hand ! " 

AFRICAN  PROSE. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  from  M.  Rabourdin's  desert 
legends  is  M.  de  Wailly's  article  on  the  "  Uny am wezi  Natives, 
of  the  German  Sphere."  Here  the  only  romance  is  of  the- 
kitchen,  for  it  seems  that  the  wives  of  the  Unyamwezi- 
have  a  genius  for  the  concoction  of  appetising  dishes  out 
of  the  most  unpromising  materials,  but  there  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  plain  and  not  unpleasant  prose.  M.  de 
Wailly  8  contributions  to  African  literature  in  the  Nouvelle 
Rer.te  are  almost  Exclusively  studies  of  native  races,  of 
whom  he  is  making  what  will  soon  become  a  very  exten- 
sive and  original  collection  of  character  sketches.  The 
Unyamwezi  appear,  from  the  description  which  he  gives . 
of  them,  to  have  been  providentially  designed  for  conquest 
by  the  German  people.  The  traits  of  resemblance,  which 
mav  presumably  develop  traits  of  sympathy,  are  various . 
and  striking.  The  men  are  intelligent,  good-looking,  and 
addicted  to  travel  and  tobacco.  They  are  the  slaves  of  official 
etiquette,  and  constant  frequenters  of  the  beer-house. . 
This  place  of  meeting  in  an  Unyamwezi  town  has  much  the 
same  social  importance  as  the  Kafi'd  of  the  German  pro- 
vinces. It  is  no  scene  of  barbarous  debauch,  but  a  centre  - 
of  simple  amusements ;  gossip,  domestic  occupations, . 
harmless  games,  accompanied  by  much  bad  beer,  and 
enveloped  m  clouds  of  smoke,  apper  t  to  constitute  aUi 
entertainment  of  wliich  the  local  scoiety  never  tires- 
Heavy  music  is  not  wanting,  dancing  goes  on  in  the  open, 
air,  and  to  complete  the  embryonic  portrait,  little  boys, 
play  at  soldiers  with  a  reality  and  enthusiasm  which- 
tolerates  no  shirking.  The  women  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  excellent  housewives,  faithful,  indus- 
trious, devoted  to  the  interests  of  iiieir  husbands, 
clean  in  their  persons,  and,  as  has  been  noted, 
ingenious  cooks.  They  are  accustomed,  in  consequence  of 
the  travelling  propensities  of  their  husbands,  to  be  left  for 
long  periods  of  time  in  charge  of  the  domestic  hearths 
They  acquit  themselves  with  great  steadiness  of  the  trust, 
and  on  the  return  of  the  husband  receive  him  with 
ceremonies  of  welcome  and  rejoicing,  for  an  account  of 
which  the  reader  must  refer /t?  JL^a-^^y's  more 
detailed  descriptionPigitized  by  VjOOV  IC 
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FRANCE  IN  ASIA. 

The  reviving  popularity  of  M.  Feny  will,  probably 
enough,  produce  a  crop  of  articles  upon  Tonquin.  The 
Letter  from  Annam  which  appears  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
for  January  15th,  while  giving  an  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  piracy  in  the  country,  which  can  hardly  be 
pleasant  reading  for  the  responsible  authorities,  is  a 
plea  in  favour  of  strengthening  and  extending  the 
French  position  in  Indo-China.    Between  this  and  the 
complete  evacuation  of  Annam,  Tonquin,   and  even 
-Cochin  China,  there  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  no  alterna- 
tive.  Piracy  prevails  because  no  complete  system  has  ever 
been  put  in  force  to  suppress  it.    Such  a  system  would 
not  be  difficult  to  organise.  The  mandarins  at  present  en- 
■courage  disorders,  and  must  be  counted  with  as  irrecon- 
-cilable  enemies  to  foreign  domination ;  but  the  rule  of 
the  mandarins  has  not  been  immaculate,  there  are  many 
old  scores  against  them  in  the  country,  and  the  policy  of 
France  is  placing  the  people  against  t  .e  mandarins, 
making  ourselves  fearec  by  the  one  party  and  beloved, 
or  at  least  accepted,  by  the  others.''   The  mistake 
has  been  to   treat  the   power  of  China  used  in 
the  country  and  the  intrigues  of  the  mandarins  as  a 
quantiU  nigliyeablcy  and  to  ima^ne  that  the  time  had 
«ome  for  a  civil  SQministration,  when  in  reaUtv  what  is 
needed  is  a  benevolent  but  fully  affirmed  military  des- 
potism.   In  Annam,  where  the  military  force  v/as  more 
^idequate  than  in  Tonquin  to  the  duties  which  it  had  to 
perfoim,  piracy  has  been  practically  extinguished.  The 
geographical  position  of  the  province,  squeezed  between 
the  mountainous  frontier  of  Siam  and  the  sea,  has  helped 
forward  the  result.   That  all  the  faults  of  administration 
which  have  been  committed  in  Tonquin  are  reparable,  and 
that  there  is  urgent  need  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
French  military  force  in  the  colony,  are  the  principal 
arguments  of  the  Letter. 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE. 

To  this  not  very  encouraging  study,  M.  de  CastiUane's 
article  upon  the  "  French  Fourth  Estate"  may  be  added  as 
j\  pendant.  He  begins  it  with  a  quotation  from  Gambetta, 
to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  social 
panacea,  and  from  Bismarck  that  laws  cannot  make  the 
workman  happy,  and  proceeds  to  disprove,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  both  statements.  But  the  first  step 
towards  finding  the  panacea  must  be  the  dethronement 
from  its  present  position  of  what  we  should  call  the  lower 
middle  class.  "  Socialism  in  France,"  M.  de  Castillane 
repeats, is  before  all  and  above  all  the  destruction  of 
the  bourgeoisie."  It  is  for  this  reason  tiiat  the  aristocracy 
and  the  proletariat  are  found  ready  to  enter  into  alliance 
for  this  struggle.  The  lines  along  which  the  stniggle 
may  be  legitimately  conducted  are,  according  to  M.  de 
Castillane,  the  same  for  industry  that  they  have  been  for 
the  land  question  in  France.  Peasant  proprietorship 
and  the  participation  of  the  cultivator  in  the 
profits  of  cultivation  converted  the  agricultural 
population  from  a  thriftless,  starving,  and  lawless 
mob  into  a  frugal,  thriving,  conservative  body.  The 
apphcation  of  the  same  principle  to  the  profits  of  industry 
may  be  expected  to  produce  a  similar  effect  in  the  indus- 
trial ranks.  International  Socialism,  as  it  exists  now,  is, 
whatever  it  may  call  itself  in  official  conferences,  in 
reality  an  agency  of  brutal  destruction.  To  convert  it 
into  a  beneficial  reform  by  giving  the  labourer  a  legal 
right  to  share  in  the  results  of  his  labour  is,  in  M.  Castel- 
lane's  opinion,  the  function  of  the  legislator.  The  argu- 
ments by  which  he  supports  his  case  should,  of  course,  be 
Tead  in  detail ;  but  he  does  not  explain  the  method  of  a 
isatisfactory  participation. 


Tlie  Russian  Review,  in  its  chronicle  of  contem- 
porary  events,  makes  the  following  commeut  on  one  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Midlothian  speeches:— 

From  the  letter  of  our  London  correspondent  our  readers 
will  already  have  learned  Mr.  Gladstone  s  recent  pronounce- 
ment on  Russian  internal  affairs.  Mr.  Gladstone  expresses 
his  "  sympathy  with  the  Hebrew  race,'  and  says  that  "he 
would  be  glad  if  some  benefit  should  arise  to  them  from 
English  influence  on  the  Russian  Government."  Our  London 
correspondent  treats  this  Midlothian  oracle  as  merely  the 
exuberance  of  a  master  of  the  art  of  omtory.  However  this 
may  be,  Russian  internal  affairs  would  be  even  worse  off 
than  Mr.  Gladstone  makes  out  if  we  had  to  look  to  the 
English  papers  for  our  home  policy.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
words  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  shrieks  of  the  English  press 
have  not  the  smallest  influence  on  even  the  most  trifling 
detail  of  our  internal  administration. 

The  Twnsk  University  Kewsj  in  itb  just  issued  second 
number,  contains  an  interesting  account  of  recent 
archaeological  discoveries  ^t  Lake  Issyk  K00I,  in  the 
Celestial  Mountains — 400  miles  due  north  of  the  capital 
of  Kashmir.  Issyk  Kool  is  5,000  ft.  above  sea  level,  and 
w  as  inhabited  two  centuries  B.c.  by  the  Ucuni,  a  blue- 
eyed,  fair-haired  tribe  of  Central  Asia,  who  founded  the  city 
of  Chigoo  on  tiie  north-east  shore  of  the  lake.  The  city 
was  afterwards  submerged,  and  from  its  former  site  relics 
of  the  old  blue-eyed  race  are  dredged  up  in  nets.  Burned 
bricks,  pottery,  human  bones  and  skulls  are  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  it  is  behoved  that,  from  the  fre- 
quency of  bricks  along  a  certain  hne,  the  site  of  the  old 
city  wall  can  be  traced  heneath  the  waves.  The  specimens 
recovered  were  placed  in  Tomsk  Archieological  Museum. 

The  Russian  Messenger  has  an  interesting  accotmt  of 
the  celebrated  incendiary  fires  of  Simbirsk  in  1864.  A 
special  commission  was  appointed  at  the  time  to  inquire 
into  their  cause,  but  their  origin  remains  a  mystery  to  the 
present  day.  llie  fires  raced  from  August  13th  to  August 
22nd,  committing  terrible  navoc  on  the  streets  of  wooden 
houses.  The  equinoctial  breeze  fanned  the  flames,  which 
were  only  extinguished  to  burst  out  afresh — often  in  a 
different  quarter  of  the  city.  A  regiment  of  infantry 
from  Samara  was  quartered  m  the  city  at  the  time,  and 
it  was  only  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  soldiery  which 
prevented  the  destruction  of  the  whole  of  Simbirsk.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  people  persisted  in  accusing  the  soldiers 
of  being  the  original  incendiaries. 

In  the  Messenger  of  Europe  are  continued  the  interest- 
ing "  Memoirs  of  Buslaev,  from  which  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Professor  Katchenovski  was  deaf  and  almost  blind.  He 
could  only  read  by  using  spectacles  of  such  a  short  focus 
tliat  all  distant  obje  its  were  invisible  to  him.  His  pupils 
used  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  his  lectures  by  acting  dramas, 
tableaux  vivants^  etc.,  during  lecture,  and  by  banging  the 
tables  and  forms  on  the  floor.  If  by  any  chance  an  echo  of 
the  uproar  reached  the  Professor's  brain,  the  class  had  time 
to  become  orderly  before  he  succeeded  in  getting  his  spec- 
tacles removed  to  seek  the  cause  of  the  uproar.  His  class 
then  gravely  informed  him  that  the  noise  was  caused  by  the 
workmen  on  the  roof. 

The  Historical  Messenger  concludes  this  month  the 
account  of  Captain  Kobush's  Voyage  in  the  Arctic  Ocean." 
He  stopped  for  several  weeks  at  the  Norwegian  town  of 
Vardd,  which  lies  on  the  70  deg.  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
and  is  the  northernmost  city  in  Europe.  The  inhabitants 
of  Vardd  live  almost  exclusively  on  fish ;  meat  is  a  rare 
luxiny,  costing  17  kron  the  pood  (of  40  lb.).  Fresh 
vegetables  are  quite  unknown.  Butter  is  a  rarity,  and 
costs  50  kron  the  pood.  Curiously  enough,  this  hungry 
city  is  well  supplied  with  telephones.  Captain  Robusn 
found  the  smell  of  burnii^  fet^and  ctt^intolei;^le.-- 
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Aus  Allen  Welttheilen.  January.  80  Ff. 
To  the  Far  East.  (lUus.) 
Influence  of  the  Balkan  Coast  Formation  on 

the  Inhabitants   of  the  Peninsula.  O. 

Utodler. 
Heligoland.   J.  W.  Friedrich. 
The  Balearic  Isles.  (Illus.) 

Deutscher  Hausschatz.  40  Pf. 

Heft  4. 

Kev.  H.  F.  Miiller's    Christmas  Oratorio. 

With  portrait. 
Cremation  in  Gotha. 
^he  Cuckoo.  (Illus.) 

Dr.  Ernest  Lieber,  Member  of  the  Centre. 

With  portrait. 
Franz  Grillparzer.   Witli  portrait. 
;St.  Petersburg.  II.  (Ihus.) 
•Gennan  Catliolic  Journalists.  With  portra'ts. 

Heft  6. 
Trier  or  Treves.  (Illus.) 
Utopi&s,  Old  and  New.  Prof.  Preiherr  von 

Hertling. 

-The  Ijite  Dr.  Franz  Alfred  Muth,  lyric  poet, 
and  tlie  late  Baron  von  Vogelsaiiir.  pub- 
licist.  With  portraits. 

The  Society  of  Jesus.  P.  W.  Kreiten. 

•The  Country  of  the  Sout^ce  of  the  Kliiue. 
(Illus.) 

Deutsche  Revue.  January.  1  Mark  50  Pf. 
Nervous  Women.   F.  Winckel. 
Dr.  Koch.   F.  CJohn. 

The  Battle  with  the  Enemies  of  Mankind.  I. 

A.  Gutt8tein. 
Z?avid  F.  Strauss.   O.  Moldenhauer. 
The  Spread  of  Astronomical  Activity.  W. 

Fdrfcter. 

The  French  Bevolution  and  its  Signiflcanco 

for  the  Modem  State.  IV. 
Dr.  Kochs  Cure.   3d.  Seinmola. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  January.  2  Marks. 
Justus  von  Liebig. 
John  Henry  Newman.  I. 
Shakespeare's  **  Measure  for  Measure."  F. 
Curtius. 

Crispi's  Writings  and  Speeches.   S.  Munz. 
Trade  of  North  Africa.  I.  Dr.  G.  Nachtigal. 
The  Development  of  Modem  Medicine  and 

the  Cure  of  Tuberculosis. 
Political  Correspondence— Italy,  the  Pftmell 

Crisis,  etc. 

Die  Oesellschaft.   January.  IMark. 
Portrait  of  Alberta  von  Futtkamer. 
Poems  by  Ottilie  Treuenfels  and  Others. 
Lamartine.   K.  Bleibtreu. 
A  Bulgarian  National  Festival. 
The  Position  of  Religion  in  Ancient  Greece 
and  Rome. 

Ibsen's  "  Ghosts  "  at  Vienna.  J.  L.  Windholz. 


Konsepvative    Monatsschrift.  January, 
i  Mark. 

The  Ticino  Revolution.   Dr.  F.  Baur, 
The  Maid  of  Orleans :  New  Studies.  H.  Land- 
wehr. 

Eventa  of  December -Politics,  the  Church. 
Adolf  von  Thadden.  With  portrait. 


Kritlsche  Bevue  aus  Oesterreich. 

A  Chronic  Crisui. 
Freiherr  von  Pretis. 


Jan.  1. 


Aus  Allen  Welttheilen.— Several  signs  of  improvement  may  be  noted 
with  the  new  editorship ;  th'3  articles  in  this  number  are  longer,  though  fewer 
ill  number,  than  usual,  the  illustrations  are  good,  and  altogetlier  the  new 
volume  promises  well. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz. — There  arc  some  useful  and  interesting  articles 
in  the  number  to  hand.    Among  them  should  be  noted  the  paper  on  the 

Origin  and  Purpose  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,"  by  P.  W.  Kreiten,  a  member  of 
the  Order.  Another  noteworthy  article  deals  with  Utopias,  Old  and  New." 
The  writer  begins  with  a  review  of  *'  Looking  Backward,"  but  before  he  has 
gone  very  far  he  allows  himself  to  bo  tempt^  into  a  **  look  backward  "  on 
his  own  account  at  the  various  schemes  which  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  before  Bellamy.  Accordingly  he  takes  us  back,  not  so  far  as 
Plato,  but  to  the  Utopias  of  Thomas  Morus  (sic  ?\  Campanella,  Vairasse, 
Cabet,  and  otliers,  all  of  which  he  compares  very  iJiitiently  with  that  of 
Bellamy,  adding  in  conclusion,  however,  that  all  these  ideals  owe  their 
existence  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  man's  need  for 
happiness  in  this  world,  when,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  that  can  save  society 
from  the  evils  which  threaten  it  but  a  return  to  Christianity. 

Deutsche  Revue. — A.  Gottstein,  in  his  article  on  the  Enemies  of 
Mankind,"  approves  of  this  last  decade  of  the  century  being  styled  the 

Bacteriological  Era  of  Medicinal  Research"  ;  but  Dr.  Semmola  is  much 
less  enthusiastic  about  the  Koch  cure. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— The  writer  of  the  In  Memoriam  article  on  New- 
man seems  to  have  been  inspired  with  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  the 
unique  picture  of  the  Cardinal's  funeral  presented,  when  the  voices  of  two 
Churches  were  united  in  mourning  the  loss  of  a  beloved  member,  who  had 
indeed  left  the  one  to  enter  the  other,  and  who,  at  the  end,  was,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  wish,  unostentatiously  laid  to  rest  in  the  quiet  churchyard 
of  Rednal.  The  first  instalment  discusses  very  sympathetically  the  con- 
troversy which  is  associated  with  the  Cardinttl's  name. 

Die  Gesellschaft.— On  the  Bulgarian  side  of  the  Danube,  opposite  the 
Roumanian  village  of  Kopanitza,  there  extends  a  wide  and  desolate  plateau 
bearing  the  name  of  Goslodoi.  At  this  spot  thousands  of  Bulgarians 
assemble  every  year  on  the  19th  of  May  to  hold  a  national  festival,  that 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  decisive  step  which  they  took  in  1876  to  rescue 
Bulgaria  from  Turkish  dominion.  How  this  was  brought  about  is  told  in 
this  magazine. 

Konservative  Monatsschrift.— The  best  thing  in  this  magazine  is  the 
sui^ey  of  events  of  the  past  month,  especially  of  Church  matters.  The  recent 
revolution  in  Ticino  forms  the  subject  of  a  long  article. 

Kritisehe  Revue  aus  Oesterreich,— This  is  a  bi-monthly  which  first  saw 
the  light  only  last  November.  The  Chronic  Crisis  referred  to  in  the  fii-st 
article  is  the  national  struggle  in  Bohemia. 

Nord  und  Slid.— In  the  January  number  there  is  a  sketch  of  Wilhelm 
Raabe,  the  humorist  and  novelist,  which  should  not  be  missed.  Another 
still  more  interesting  article  gives  particulars  of  the  deep  friendship  that 
existed  between  Beethoven  and  the  musical  poet  and  dramatist  Grillparzer, 
and  it  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  articles  on  the  two  artists  in 
Velhagen. — In  the  February  number,  Ola  Hansson  reviews  three  recent 
Scandinavian  novels  :  one  by  the  Dane,  Holger  Drachmann  ;  another  by  the 
Swede,  August  Strindberg  ;  and  the  third  by  the  Norwegian,  Ame  Garborg. 

Preussisehe  Jahrblieher.— Otto  Hamack's  study  of  Tolstoi  is  interest- 
ing ;  but  this  latest  critic  hopes  the  world  will,  for  the  sake  of  Tolstoi's 
early  works,  forget  the  more  instructive  productions  of  his  old  age. — 
Women  at  Girton  and  Newnham"  are  treated  at  length  by  Dr.  Kreul, 
partly  with  a  view  to  removing  some  of  the  prejudices  which,  unhappily, 
exist  in  Germany  against  such  institutions. 

Schorer. — A  symposium  on  the  question  of  **  Sunday  Rest  in  Germany  " 
is  the  chief  item  in  this  number. — An  article  on  the  teaching^f  histo^iinay 
also  be  mentioned  in  comiection  with  the  Empei^'jtji^^^ti^pfi^ 

jror  took  i 


it  was  written  some  time  before  the  Emperor  1 


up  the  subject. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


Nopd  und  Sud.  January.  3  Marks. 
Wi>li»liu  Kaabe.   With  portrait.  U.  Koppel. 
Mesmerism,  Splriti«m,  and  Hypnotism.  K. 

K  u  sch-r. 

G  ieze  before   Leising's  Anti-Gtoezen.  B, 

Schmidt. 

Qrillpar/er  and  Beethoven.  A.  C.  Kallischer. 
Siena.   Marie  Simon. 
February.  ' 

Dr.  K!och  and  liis  Last  Scientific  Discoverj'. 

With  IX): t  ait.   W.  Knstede. 
The  I^t<,'^t  Excavations  of  the  Germans  and 

Modern  Greelcs  in  Gre.-ce.  P  Habel. 
Three  B00A8,  Three  Fates.  O.  Hanssim. 
The  Comedian.     Comedy  in  one  act.  G. 

Ksiky. 

Fpeusslsche  Jahpbucher.  January  7.  l 

Mark  h  )  Pf . 
Tolstoi  in  Germany.    O.  HarnacV. 
Tlie  Berlia  Theatre  Libre.    11.  He*«en. 
Women's  Colltfgeu  at  Ciinibridge  University. 

Dr.  K.  Bi  enl. 
J*eveli»pment  of  the  Venetian  Constitution. 

A.  V.  v«a  KrnsthauHen. 
Tlie  Scliool  Conferen(;e.    P.  Cauer. 
Kel  ttions  <if  Germany  to  Fmnce. 
Politic'il  Ct>rrespendence— Tlie  School  Con- 

feienee.  Kin^  and  Minister,  Austria,  Peace, 

Kusdia,  lUily,  France,  England. 

Stimmen  atis  Haria-Laach.  January. 
Undogmatic  Chrbtianit^'.   I.  T.  Gmnderath. 
Wallenstein  Literature.   B.  Dulir. 
Tue  Feelers  of  Insects.   E.  Waitmann. 
Itembmudt  as  a  Teaclier.   A.  Baurogartner. 


Schorer*s  Familienblatt. 

Fart  5    75  Pf . 
Sunday  llest. 
The   Kew   German  and 

WeA{)on«,  (lllus.) 
The  Teaching  of  History. 


(Salon-Ausgabe) 


French  Infantry 


Ueber  Land  und  Meer.  Heft  7.  1  Mark. 
National  Lite  in  Ctmiola.  (lllus.) 
New  Y»ar'»  Customs.   K.  Mar^Ii. 
Friedrieli  Engels. 

The  IIiniHC  of  Orange.    With  portrait  of  the 

1  ite  Kinij  of  tlie  Netherlands. 
A  Crui-e  on  the  Asi  itic  Coast.  (lllus.) 
Prof.  Karl  Bfcker.  (lllus.) 
Dr.  K.  von  Simson.   With  portrait. 
The  Itatskeller  of  Bremen.  (lllus.)  W.Berger. 

Velhagen  und  KIaslnff*s  Neue  Monats- 

hefte.   January.    1  Mark  2o  Pf. 
The  German  Eoiin  Pasha  Expedition.  With 

Ef>rtrait  <»f  Dr.  Peters,  and  map.  Dr.  C. 
etei-». 

Dr.  Kochs  Cure.  With  portrait.  J.  Stitule. 
Franz  Grilljxirxer.  With  portraits.  F.  Gross. 
Willielm  Gentz.     With  portrait  and  other 

illustrations.    I.  Gentz. 
The  M'uHcheuer  Bilderbogen.   (lllus.)   P.  von 

Ostinia. 

The  Monument  to  the  Bmperor  William  at 
the  Poita  Westfalica.    (lllus.)   (J.  Felsliijr. 

SiMinish  I  ciiuties.   (lllus.)   Dr.  H.  l*arlow.  ' 

The  Beethoven  House  in  Bonn.  (lllus.)  F. 
Pfohl. 

The  Photography  Congress  at  Berlin.  F. 
Audera. 


Vom  Pels  zum  Mecr.  •  1  Mark. 

Heft  4. 

Christmas  in  our  Classics.   A.  Tille. 
The  Halloren.    (lilus.)    Dr.  B.  Pfiinner  zu 
Thai. 

On  the  Mental  Development  of  the  Child. 

II.  Prof.  W.  Preyer. 
Bind.   (lllus.)   H.  BrugM-h. 

New  Sketches  by  Albert  Hendschcl.  (IIIus.) 
German    Superstitions  alx>ut    Ghosts  and 
Spirits.   Dr.  O.  Henne. 
Hefc  5. 

Sleeping  Plants.   (lllus.)  W.  WlUv. 

On  the  MentAl  Development  of  the  Child. 

III.  Pi  of.  W.  Prevrr. 

Dr.  Koch's  Cure.   (lllus.)  C.  Palkenho-st. 
St.  Moritz  in  Winter.   (Illuj.)   J.  Notzli. 
The  Poorof  New  Yo  -k.  (lllus.)  W.  F.  Brand. 
T|)e  ?one  1^x\tt  of  Hungary.   M.  Wirth. 


Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach. — This  is  a  Catholic  magazine  whieh  appears 
every  five  weeks.  The  article  on  ** Undog^niatic  Christianity"  is  a  very 
lengthy  review  of  a  book  by  Dr.  Otto  Dreyer  of  Gotha. — Rembrandt 
.IS  aTeaclier  "  is  another  review  of  a  little  book  bearing  that  title,  recently 
published  at  Leipzig,  in  which  Rembrandt  is  represented  aa  a  teacher  not 
only  in  the  field  of  art  but  in  every  other  field — politics,  religion, 
philosophy,  and  evei^thing  connected  with  private  and  public  life. 

UebeP  Land  und  ffleeP. — A  warm  temperament,  affection  for  home  and 
country  which  they  have  so  often  to  defend,  and  a  deep  sense  of  religion 
would  seem  to  be  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  people  of  Caniiola. — On 
November  28,  Friedrich  Engels,  the  German  Socialist,  attained  his  70th 
year  in  London,  and  Bebel,  Liebknecht,  and  Singer  came  over  to  London 
to  lay  the  best  wishes  of  the  German  Social  Democrats  at  the  feet  of  him 
whom  they  revere  as  the  embodiment  of  their  ideal,  the  most  international, 
materialistic,  atheist,  and  democratic  of  socialists. — Wilhelm  Berger  writes 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  celebrated  Ratskeller,  or  City  Wine  Cellar  of 
Bremen. 

Velhagen.— This  is  one  of  Velhagen's  best  numbers.  Dr.  Peters*8  article  i» 
an  extract  from  his  diary,  and  gives  his  experiences  in  Uganda.— On  Jan.  15, 
the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Franz  Grillparzer,  the  famous  Austrian 
dramatist,  was  celebrated  at  Vienna  in  various  appropriate  ways.  Many  of 
the  theatres  gave  performances  of  his  dramas,  and  an  Exhibition,  including 
a  large  number  of  personal  relics  of  the  poet,  was  arranged.  Several  of  the 
Berlin  theatres,  too,  did  honour  to  Austria's  representative  poet,  by  liaving 
some  of  his  plays  performed.  The  centenary  commemoration  has  called  into 
existence  quite  a  number  of  interesting  sketches  of  Grillparzer  and  his 
work,  but  the  one  which  will  best  repay  perusal,  perhaps,  is  Ferdinand 
Gross's  article  in  this  magazine.  Portraits  of  the  poet  and  of  his  friends,  the 
three  sisters  Frohlich,  add  interest  to  the  letterpress. — Prof.  Wilhelm  Gentz, 
who  died  last  August,  was  a  painter  of  Egyptian  and  Oriental  life.  In  his 
memory  his  son  Ismael  has  woven  a  perennial  garland  of  interesting  remin- 
iscences of  the  artist— as  a  father,  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  creator.  The 
Miimliemr  BUderboyen  is  an  illustrated  paper  for  children,  which  has 
just  completed  its  forty-sec«md  annual  volume  with  its  1,000th  number. 
Like  much  more  excellent  work  purporting  to  be  for  children,  these  Bildei^ 
bofjen  of  Munich,  while  serving  the  cause  of  art,  have  the  family  in  mind  too ' 
indeed  it  is  their  desire  to  reach  all  who  can  enjoy  innocent  humour.  To  Ix 
serious  in  jest,  to  hit,  but  not  to  wound,  is  their  position.  Among  the  artists 
who  have  contributed  some  of  their  best  creations  to  the  ]mges  of  this  paper 
may  be  mentioned  Adolf  Oberliinder,  Moritz  von  Schwind,  Count  Pocci, 
Wilhelm  Diez,  Max  Haider,  and  Kaspar  Braun. — Another  article  worthy 
of  special  mention  is  Ferdinand  PfohVs  description  of  the  Beethoven 
Bouse  at  Bonn  with  his  notes  on  the  personal  side  of  Beethoven  as  revealed 
by  or  associated  with  the  objects  of  interest  treasured  there. — A  supplement 
gives  five  chapters  in  German  of  the  Australian  novel  Uncle  Piper," 
by  Tasma. 

Vom  Eels  zum  Meer.— Dr.  Alexander  Tille,  of  Glasgow,  has  one  of  his 
charming  and  seasonable  articles.    This  time  it  is  "Christmas  in  German 
Literature."  Since  the  sixteenth  century  only,  he  says,  does  any  mention  of 
the  celebration  of  Christmas  occur  in  Gennan  writings  ;  1671,  in  fact,  is  the 
year,  and  a  sermon  the  occasion.  Two  centuries  almost  have  to  olapse  before- 
it  wins  a  place  again,  the  iiext  allusion  to  Christmas  appealing  m  some  songa 
by  J.  J.  Pym  and  S.  G.  Lange  about  1745.     From  thp«  date  it  is  not  a  very 
far  cry  to  1765,  when  Goethe  first  seems  to  have  seen  a  Christmas  tree  at 
Leipzig,  though  lie  does  not  refer  to  the  custom  now  universal  in  Germany 
till  1774.    The  Christmas  eve  of  1796  at  Frau  von  Stein's  impressed  him 
deeply.     Schiller,  on  tlie  other  hand,  has  never  attempted  to  depict  ai 
Christmas  Eve,  but  he  loved  the  Christmas  tree  and  the  celebration  never- 
theless.   After  1805,  when  J.  P.  Hebel's  poem,  "The  Mother  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,"  was   published,  the  German  Christmas  observances  becamo 
a  subject  for  literary  treatment,  and  Schleiermacher,  Tieck,  and  others, 
quiclily  followed  with  Christmas  stories  and  novels. — Every  New  Year's  Day 
three  Halloren,  members  of  a  quaint  brotherhood  of  Halle,  antiquely  dressed 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  Imperial  Palace  to  congratulate  their  ruler 
by  bringing  him  some  Halle  sausages,  some  eggs  and  some  salt,  and  a  New 
Year's  poem.    The  origin  of  this  strange  privilege  is  unknown.  History 
only  says  that  for  centuries  jmst  the  Halloren  have  always  been  most 
faithful  to  their  ruler  in  sad  and  happy  times,  and  iiSJit  sijdi  natriotism 
well  deserves  special  preferment.    In  a  ver^j^tiei3^t^|^£9<lQO(fir  brother* 
hoop  is  fully  described.  O 
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January  Ist. 

The  Boyhood  of  a  Great  Captain.  X. 

The    Duchv    of   Castro    (continued).  L. 

GrotUnelii. 
New  Idea*  on  Blectriclty.  G.  Giovannoaxi. 
Tne  Commentatora  on  the   Story  of  the 

Creator.   A.  Stoppanl. 
Slie  Osservatore    Cattolica   and  Muniiignor 

Nicora.   G.  Qrablnskl. 


Jauuory  16:h. 
.Antonio  StoppAii. 

The  Last  French  Census.   G.  B.  Salvionl. 
Parisian  Life  During  the  Heigu  vf  Terror. 

G.  Gnbiualii. 
Giovanni  Lanza  (continued).  R.  Comiani. 
Funend  Rites  in  i^eut  Egypt.  G.0.0. 


Nuova  Antologia. 

Ja.iuar^'  Ut. 

The  Great  Mouarchiea  of  History.  F.G  rrgoi  iuii 
The  First  Italian  Ardiitectural  Ezhibiiioii. 
C.  Birto. 

A  School  Drama.  Kdniondo  d'Ainicis. 
Jfotes  on  a  Kec«^ut  Scieuiilic  Discovery.  P. 

Giaoosa.  * 
notes  on  Bugli»h  LI  eraiure. 


January  16  h. 

Artistic  PuUications  for  1890  —  A  Vcnturi 
JScrutio  de  Liste.   11.  Bonghi. 
Treason.uudei  Leo  X.  (i>art  1.)  D.  Guoli. 
Ji  School  Drama  (cont.)  Edmonilo  d'Aniicis. 
The  Pioblem  of  Paper  Currency  in  Italy.  M. 

Ferraris. 
Dr.  Schlieuunu.  B.  Loewy. 


The  Civilta  Cattolica. 
January  1st. 

The  Papal  Bncyclical  on  S.aver3'. 
Against  Divorce. 

Koteson  the  Uidversal  Histoid'.  C.  Cantu. 
A  Worlcing-Man  Apostle, 
literary  Reviews. 

January  16th. 

The  Present  and  Future  of  Italy.   Judged  by 

an  American. 
The  Pontilicmte  of  St.  Gregory  the  Gteat. 
Tho  Migrations  of  the  UittiUs. 
The  System  of  Physics  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 


Rlvista  Intemazlonale  dlgiene, 

A  Remedy  for  Tuberculosis.   R.  Koch. 
Tlie  Berlin  Medical  Congress. 
N<i1es  on  Bacteri>>logy. 
Hotes  on  Sanitary  Regulations, 


The  Rassegna  Nazioiiale, — The  New  Year  number  of  the  Rassegna  publishes 
the  second  of  a  series  of  learned  articles  on  **The  Commentators  of  the 
History  of  the  Creation,"  from  the  pen  of  Antonio  Stoppani.  In  the  mid- 
Januarj'  number  the  editor  performs  the  sad  task  of  contributing  a  eulo- 
gistic obituary  of  the  learned  Father  whose  death  had  occurred  in  the  in- 
terval. Father  Antonio  Stoppani  was  a  standing  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
theory  that  theological  orthodoxy  is  incompatible  with  scientific  eminence, 
for  ])esides  being  an  exemplary  priest,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  geolo- 
gists of  Italy,  the  writer  of  many  well-known  scientific  works,  and  professor 
at  the  University  of  Padua.  His  death  comes  as  a  special  blow  to  the 
Rassegna^  for  he  was  one  of  their  most  distinguished  contributoi*H,  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Rosmini,  and  a  supporter  of  the  liberal-catholic  and  anti- 
clerical views  which  it  is  the  special  function  of  the  Rassegtui  to  disseminate. 
Tlie  ceaseless  recriminations  of  the  opposing  religious  factions  are  carried 
on  in  the  present  month.  It  anpears  a  quarrel  is  raging  as  to  the  religious 
views,  clerical  or  otherwise,  of  Monsignor  Nicora,  Bishop  of  Como,  who  died 
last  December.  Tlie  Rassegna  triumphantly  settles  the  question  in  its  own 
favour  by  publishing  a  lelter  by  the  feishop,  in  which  he  uncompromisingly 
condemns  the  tactics  pursued  by  that  most  ultra- clerical  of  organs,  the 
Om.  rcato  e  Cattolica.  The  same  number  (January  1st)  includes  a  particularly 
interesting  account  of  the  early  years  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  when  his 
Imperial  jjarentage  was  still  a  State  secret ;  whilst  the  mid- January  imnil)cr 
devotes  no  less  than  forty  pages  to  an  elaborate  statistical  study  of  the  last 
census  in  France,  elucidated  by  various  statistical  tables,  and  bringing  out 
forcibly  the  almost  retrograde  condition  of  the  French  population. 

The  Is^nova  AiUdogia, — Edmondo  de  Amicis  contributes  to  the  twt)  January 
numbers  a  two-part  study  called,  **  A  School  Drama."  We  .say  '*  study" 
advisedly,  for  though  there  is  no  lack  of  pathetic  incident  in  the  story,  it  is 
noteworthy  for  the  intimate  knowledge  displayed  by  the  author  of  every 
phace  of  Italian  day-school  life,  and  for  the  sympathetic  touch  with  which  all 
the  children — even  the  wicked  little  heroine  of  the  romance — are  sketched 
in.  Nevertheless,  the  story  seems  to  us  hardly  as  successful  as  most  of 
Sig.  de  Amicis'  contributions. 

Senator  Bonghi  contributes  (January  16th)  one  of  his  statesmanlike 
ai-ticles  on  the  rival  advantages  of  **scrutin  de  liste  "  and  of  **scrutin 
d'arrondissement. "  He  declares  that  **it  is  to  the  *scrutin  de  liste 'that 
we  must  attribute  in  part,  if  not  entirely,  that  deciidence  of  public  life  which 
every  one  can  see  both  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  country,  and  from  which 
all  must  wish  to  escape,  but  into  which,  as  into  a  bog,  the  more  we  struggle 
the  deeper  we  appear  to  sink. "  • 

In  an  article  on  **  Contemporary  English  Literature,"  E.  Nencioni 
delights  over  Louis  Stevenson,  but  evidently  finds  Rudyard  Kipling  rather  a 
task  on  his  powers  of  admiration.  Amongst  other  good  articles  in  the 
Antolwjia  is  one  on  the  depressing  subject  of  Italian  paper  currency,  and  a 
sympathetically  written  account  of  Dr.  Schliemann  by  E.  Loevy,  dwelling  on 
his  enthusiastic  lifelong  devotion  to  Homer. 

In  the  Civilta  Cattolica  the  Jesuits  have  an  energetic  article  against 
divorce,  apropos  of  its  proposed  introduction  into  Italy,  written  from  the 
orthodox  standpoint.  The  mid-January  number,  by  way  of  giving  an 
impartial  outside  opinion  of  Italy,  relates  a  conversation  carried  on  by  the 
writer  with  an  American  traveUer,  who  laments  the  decadence  of  Italy 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  brings  out  forcibly  the  undoubted  economic 
and  social  distress  of  the  peasantry  at  the  present  day.  A  series  of  articles 
on  **  Gregory  the  Great, "  and  another  on  the  labours  of  a  working-man  apostle 
are  running  through  the  Civilta  at  present. 

The  Revista  d^Iqiene. — This  scientific  publication  has  increased  in  size  ; 
the  last  number  has  secured  an  originiu  article  by  Dr.  Koch  on  his  great 
discovery,  which  contains,  however,  little  beyond  what  has  already  been 
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"  Uncle  Adam's  Father,"  Press  Prosecution 
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Christiania. 
Dr.  Koch.   With  portrait. 
The  Foundation  of  the  German  Empire.  Sybel. 

(Quarter It/  Jievunc.) 
Within  Four  Walls.   A  short  story. 
Notes  from  Home  and  Abroad. 
Literature. 

Hans  Christian  ChrL^tensen.   With  portrait. 
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(Continued.) 
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Ur  Dagens  Kr&iiika  contains  a  terrible  and  powerfully  written  story — - 
physiological  and  psychological — by  Elin  Ameen,  entitled  **  Released  ! 
The  heroine — Emma  Ohlsson — is  a  schoolmaster's  daughter,  a  handsome,^ 
well-educated,  singularly  gifted  girl  who,  despite  the  fine  clothes  and  white 
hands  and  skilful  tongues  of  other  admirers,  falls  in  love  with  a  young" 
labourer  and  marries  him.    He  is  the  strongest  man  she  has  ever  seen — 
a  horseshoe  is  like  wax  between  his  fingers— yet  so  gentle,  so  true.    He  is- 
so  gay — so  full  of  life  and  health  that  wherever  he  goes  a  fresh  breeze  seema* 
to  follow.    We  see  her  standing  at  the  gate  of  their  simple  cottage  waiting 
for  him.    The  dinner  is  getting  cold.    A  frown  of  disappointment  darkens 
her  brow.     "Isn't  Hans  coming  soon?"  she  asks  a  passing  workman, 
**  He'll  be  in  presently.    There's  a  machine  won't  work  at  the  factory,  and 
they've  asked  Hans  to  put  it  right,"  is  the  reply.    She  goes  in  to  look  after 
the  fire.    She  hears  nothing  of  the  uproar  that,  a  moment  later,  fills  the  air. 
Quietly  and  happily  she  sits  sewing  and  dreaming.    But  presently  her  im- 
patience returns — she  goes  to  the  door.  Up  the  roadway  come  four  men  with  » 
bier,  on  which  lies  gomething  covered  with  canviis.    A  second  later,  and  she 
knows  all.    The     something  "  is  her  healthy,  spirited  young  workman — all 
his  life  crushed  out,  every  limb  and  every  feature  torn  out  of  recognition  I  She 
turns  her  piteous  gaze  upon  the  bearers,  and  falls  in  a  dead  faint  to  the  ground. 
Seven  months  later  her  child  is  bom.  She  had  looked  forward  to  its  birth  with 
reviving  hope.    Of  course,  it  is- to  be  a  boy — like  Hans — and  it  is  to  be  a 
workman  too,  like  him.    She  plans  out  its  life.    She  sees  this  boy  smile  and 
laugh,  and  grow  big  and  strong,  and  bring  home  some  sweet,  fair  girl-wife, 
and— and  then  some  day  some  other  little  boy  will  laugh  and  smile  and  call 
her  ** granny,"  and  she  will  tell  them  in  the  firelight  the  story  of  Hans — 
how  beautiful  he  was,  how  strong  !    So  the  time  flits  on  and  the  day  comes. 
But  alas  for  the  dreams  !    It  is  a  boy — it  is  like  Hans — it  is  beautiful.  But 
crippled,  miserable,  helpless  for  life !    One  arm,  no  legs.    In  a  short 
re\'iew  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  story.    Pathetic  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  terrible,  are  the  unhappy  mother's  dreams  now  of  the  future. 
While  he  is  a  child  he  has  her  arm  to  protect  him,  her  knee  to  rest  upon. 
But  after  !   She  watches  him  with  bumirig  eyes  as  he  snuggles  contentedly 
to  her  bosom.    Is  there  no  Go<l  that  this  should  be  ?   If  (5x1  still  lives  and 
sees,  Se  knows  all  the  pangs  of  hopeless  ambition  and  insatiable  longings 
that  must  fill  this  newly-awakened  life  from  dawn  till  gloomy  night.  Wiy, 
then,  does  He  not  take  it — release  the  soul  from  its  maddening  prison,  lift 
it  to  everlasting  day  ?   Then  comes  another  thought.    If  God  will  not  do 
this,  wliy  should  not  she  ?  Yes,  yes,  to-night !    She  sees  the  terrible  future 
of  that  crippled  child — she  hears  his  reproachful  cry:  **  Mother!  why  did 
you  let  me  live  ?  "  Yes— yes,  to-night  I    We  see  her  lay  the  sleeping  child 
in  his  cradle  ;  we  see  her  gaze  upon  him  with  tearful  tenderness — she  lights 
six  candles,  for  hU  boy  must  be  baptised,  must  meet  her  Hans  in  heaven — 
she  will  never  meet  him  now  unless — unless  God  is  merciful,  and  this  does 
not  look  like  it.    Tlien  she  takes  her  Bible  and,  full  of  the  awful  solemnity 
of  her  self-appointed  mission,  opens  it  and  lays  it  on  the  table,  ^ -^tches  a 
)x>wl  of  water  and— the  child.    **I  baptise  thee  Hans,  in  the  iiauio  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  I  "    She  sprinkles  a  few  drops  over  his 
head.    **  Thou  hast  no  godfather,  no  godmother,  little  Hans,  and  but  one 
gift  can  I  give  thee— release  from  life  I  "    She  kisses  him  tenderly,  breathes 
softly  **  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,"  lays  him  gently  back  in  his  cradle, 
takes  th'-^jpillow  and  presses  it  over  his  face.    He  sleeps.    "Tliou  dost  not 
want  to  live,  little  Hans  ?  "  she  whispei-s  anxiously  and  listens  with  bated 
breath  as  for  reply.  Only  a  contented  smacking  of  the  little  full  ripe  lips.  A 
few  moments,  and  all  is  over.      No  more  tears  for  Hans  !  "  she  says.  Later 
we  see  her  in  the  convict  cell,  pining  away  her  life,  with  no  hope  in  this 
world,  and — since  the  priest  has  told  her  she  must  repent  and  she  cannot — 
none  in  the  next.    **  But  I  released  my  boy  !  " 
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R.  A.  Aentzenius  contributes  to  De  Gids  for  January 
A  solid  article  on  Bryce's  "  American  Commonwealth,"  in 
the  course  of  which  he  characterises  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
as  "  a  Scot  natiirahsed  in  America,  who  has  worked  his 
way  up  to  the  position  of  a  millionaire,  and  values  him- 
self higher  than  all  the  kings  of  Europe  put  together," 
and  makes  merry  over  the  expression  "  most  distin- 
guished," used  by  Mr.  Carnegie  in  "  Triumphant  Demo- 
cracy," as  follows  : — 

The  author  could  not  say  "  the  first,**  or  the  "  highest  in 
rank."  All  men  are  equal  I  The  word  "  distinguished  "  was 
A  very  happy  discovery. 

J.  E.  Sachse  has  an  article  on  the  second  series  of  the 
Journal  des  Goncourt,  of  which  the  first  volume  has 
Tecjently  seen  the  light.  Dr.  Gerard  Slothonever  con- 
tributes a  paper  on  "  Dutch  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,"  and  there  is  a  poem  addressed  to  the  young 
^ueen  of  Holland,  under  the  title  "  The  Loo,  December 
Ist,  1890,"  by  Nicolaaff  Beets.  The  short  stories  which 
Appear  now  and  then  in  De  Gids  are  usually  excellent ; 
the  one  this  month,  "  Miserere,"  by  J.  H.  Horijer,  opens 
with  a  cleverly-sketched  picture  of  life  in  a  Lucerne  hotel. 
"RpgliRh  readers  will  be  amused  by  the  way  a  couple  of  our 
<;ompatriots  are  introduced  to  us : — 

Lord  Ruttonmore  is  walking  up  and  down,  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back.  Lady  Ruttonmore,  a  tall,  rigid, 
majestic  dame,  accompanies  her  husband.  Lord  Ruttonmore 
is  dressed  in  black,  with  grey  trousers.  His  snow-white, 
shining  hair  lies  in  a  heavy  curl  on  his  forehead.  His  lord- 
ship stands  a  head  taller  than  any  one  present ;  he  has  a 
frank,  jovial  face,  and,  though  he  never  speaks  to  any  one, 
bis  behaviour  gives  offence  to  none.  This  lady  is  High 
Church  from  tip  to  toe.  She  rushes  past  as  quickly  as  she 
can,  and  starts  and  turns  awaylier  head  in  horror  when  the 
band  plays  on  a  Sunday  His  lordship,  less  orthodox  (in  the 
original  the  word  is  Bibce-fast — ^an  inheritance  from  Puritan 
times),  follows  her,  hesitatingly  but  politely,  in  the  way  to 
heaven. 

Evidently,  the  writer  has  failed  to  grasp  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  High  and  Low  Church  in  England. 

Of  the  two  articles  in  Vragm  des  Tijds,  the  first  is  by 
M.  M.  W.  F.  Treub,  and  deals  with  the  "  Law  of  Testa- 
mentary Disposition."  The  author  begins  by  quoting  with 
approval  Bluntschh's  dictum  that  the  **  regular  circulation 
of  wealth  is  as  necessary  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  State,  as 
the  regular  circulation  of  the  blood  is  to  that  of  the 
body."  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  property  of  the 
•deceased  should,  with  certain  limitations,  revert  to  the 
State,  and  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  He 
•combats  the  social-democratic  position  taken  up  by 
Menzer,  who  thinks  such  property  should  "  fall  to  the 
Bhare  of  the  working  classes,  out  of  the  profits  of  whose 
labour  it  was  accumulated."  For  such  a  one-sided  dis-  - 
position  Mr.  Treub  maintains  there  is  no  reason  whatever. 
At  the  same  time  he  asserts  pretty  strongly  thac  it  \a  the 
l)U8iness  of  the  State  to  look  after  the  interests  of  its 
weaker  and  less  happily  circumstanced  ^though  not 
necessarily  less  worthy)  members,  ana  not  con- 
tinue indefinitely  its  present  custom  of  "gi\ang 
to  him  who  hath."  The  abrogation  of  the  right 
of  testamentary  disposition  would  put  into  its 
hands  resources  which  might  be  utilised  for 
the  purpose  of  widening  the  balanop  cf  'ptuperty  and 
securing  a  juster  distribution  of  wealth,  while  it  would 
prevent  the  excessive  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  which  at  present  prevails.  But  it  is  unnecessary, 
he  thinks,  to  establish  special  funds  and  institutions  for 
this  purpose. 

The  remaining  article  (by  R.  A.  Van  Sandick)  deals  with 


the  "  Coal  Seams  of  the  Padang  Highlands,"  on  the  west 
coast  of  Sumatra.  They  were  discovered  in  1868  by  a 
Dutch  mining  engineer,  De  Greve,  and,  though  very 
valuable,  have  not  yet  been  worked  for  want  of  transport 
to  the  coast.  The  Ombilien  River— in  exploring  a 
tributary  of  which  De  Greve  was  drowned  in  1871 — is  not 
navigable,  being  full  of  rapids  and  falls,  and  a  railway  will 
be  necessary. 

When  the  relative  positions  of  Sumatra,  Singapore, 
and  Hong  Kong  are  remembered,  the  importance  of 
these  coa^elds  to  EngUsh  navigation  will  be  at  once 
apparent. 


PORTUGUESE  MAGAZINES. 

The  most  important  article  in  the  November  number  of 
the  Bevista  de  Portugal  is  **A  Lesson  in  History,"  by 
IzabelLeite,  which  traces  the  history  of  the  German 
struggle  for  national  independence  in  the  days  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  and  establishing  a  parallel  between  the 
positions  of  Germany  then  and  Portugal  now,  proceeds  to 
draw  the  moral  which  might  be  expected.  1870,  says  the 
author,  was  the  Year  of  Terror  for  France— 1890  might 
be  called  the  Year  of  Disgrace  for  Portugal.  England  is 
denounced  in  no  measurea  terms. 

January  brought  us  Lord  Salisbury's  ultimatum— an 
insolent  attempt  to  solve  by  force  a  question  of  law ;  in 
August,  our  diplomats,  not  knowing  what  they  did,  or 
intimidated  by  superior  force,  accepted  a  treaty  not  less 
offensive  to  us  than  the  ultimatum,  but  more  hypocritical, 
because  disguising  the  insult  to  our  pride  with  a  semblance 
of  reconciliation  and  honourable  agreement,  and  pretending  to 
compensate  the  injury  to  our  interests  by  the  extension  of 
the  Portuguese  sphere  of  influence  to  territories  of  small  value 
to  us,  who  have  not  the  resources  for  exploring  them  at  our 
disposal.  The  indignant  protest  of  the  nation  has  already 
dictated  to  the  Cortes  their  duty  ;  but  time  passes  and  they 
have  not  yet  been  called  on  to  fulfil  it.  The  Year  of  Disgrace 
is  approaching  its  end,  and  we  have  no  warrant  that  it  will 
not  expire  without  being  purged  from  the  insults  heaped 
upon  it  by  our  traitorous  ally  during  the  whole  course  of  this 
humiliating  quarrel  which  is  called  the  English  question. 

The  author  goes  on  to  sav  that  England  would  not  have 
been  so  peremj)tory  but  for  the  weakness  of  Portugal ; 
that  had  sne  foreseen  the  slightest  probability  of  a  war — 
unless,  indeed,  there  were  ninety-nine  chances  out  of  a 
hundred  in  her  favour — she  would  have  employed  a  httle 
more  "  unctuous  diplomacy  "  to  gain  her  end.  The  inso- 
lence of  this  conduct  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  it 
proceeds  fi'om  "  an  empire  agitated  sociallv  by  the 
problems  of  modem  industry — shaken  politically  by  the 
Separatist  aspirations  fermenting  in  Australia,  in  India, 
in  Canada— by  the  Home  Rule  currents  already  active  in 
Lreland,  and  threatening  to  gain  strength  in  Scotland  and 
Wales — ^the  object  of  antipathy  in  Europe,  of  hatred  in 
America,  and  of  powerful  rivalries  in  Africa,  from  the 
Cape  to  Egypt,  from  the  east  coast  to  the  west— incapable 
of  sending  a  large  army  to  the  Continent,  and  having 
strong  commercial  interests  in  our  country !  "  Turning 
from  this  terrible  picture  of  England's  decline,  Senhora 
Leite  bewails  the  apathy  and  inactivity  of  the  Portuguese. 
"  However,"  she  goes  on  (and  this  is  where  the  example  of 
Germany  in  1813  comes  in),  "  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude 
from  this  experience  that  Portugal  has  no  elements  of 
independent  existence,  and  is  condemned  to  a  life  without 
manhood,  and  to  be  in  the  end  assimilated  by  another 
and  rebutter  national  organisation.  It  seems  to  us  that 
if  the  novels  of  Eoa  de  Quevez,  for  instance,  present  any- 
thing hke  a  truthful  picture  of  Portuguese  life,  the  causes 
of  national  decadence  are  not  far  to  seek,  and  the  chances 
of  a   national  movement "  very  remote  indeed. 
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FRENCH. 

In  the  Jonnial  des  Scieiices  Militaires  General  Clismeut — in  "  Letters  on> 
Smokeless  Powder  " — after  entering  a  most  energetic  protest  against  tiie 
false  and  fatal  theory  which  pretends  that  tiie  result  of  the  first  encounters 
will  determine  the  issue  of  the  next  great  war,  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
counter-offensive  properties  of  the  frontier  zones  and  the  important  rSle 
wliich  cavalry  is  destined  to  play  in  the  strategical  movements  of  the 
campaign.  He  refuses  to  admit  that,  by  the  possession  of  Metz  and  Strasburg 
and  the  line  of  the  Vosges,  the  Germans  necessarily  hold  all  the  trumps,  a»d 
that  any  offensive  movement  on  the  part  of  the  French  armies  will  be 
rendered  absolutely  impossible.   Admitting,  however,  that  the  new  frontier 
gives  Germany  considerable  advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  an  offensive 
campaign,  he  asserts  that  all  her  efforts  have  been  directed  towards  the 
attack,  and  but  little  preparation  has  been  made  for  the  defence.  The  increase : 
of  territory  obtained  under  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  by  extending  the  frontier 
beyond  its  natural  geographical  limits,  has  in  no  way  bettered  its  defensive 
value.  Germany's  defensive  power  being  consequently  inferior  to  her  offensive 
power,  every  consideration  points  to  its  being  to  the  interests  of  France  to 
act  in  the  next  war  on  the  offensive,  and  not  to  rely  upon  a  defensive- 
offensive  attitude.    The  assumption  of  the  defensive-offensive  would  be 
attended  with  inextricable  difficulties — would  prevent  the  possibility  of 
enveloping  movements,  and  would  finally  condemn  her  to  act  on  the  pure 
defensive.    General  Clement  considers  that  to  attack  in  open  order  will  no 
longer  be  feasible,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  rifle  fire  to  subdue 
that  of  the  defence  the  attack  will  have  to  be  carried  out  by  successive  lines 
in  close  order,  with  suitable  intervals  between  each  line,  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  the  first  line  is  checked  by  the  enemy's  fire  it  shall  be  doubled 
and  carried  forward  by  the  next  line,  and  so  on  in  succession  whenever  a. 
check  occurs.    In  the  majority  of  the  earlier  battles  fought  during  the 
Franco  -  German  War  the  German  attacks  in  flank  developed  themselves 
almost  spontaneously,  in  consequence  of  the  assailing  line  overlapping  by^ 
their  numbers  the  defended  front.    Similar  tactics,  however,  against  troop* 
provided  with  modem  weapons  and  smokeless  powder  will  no  longer  be 
possible,  since  the  development  of  flank  attacks  on  the  battle-field  would 
necessitato  traversing  a  wide  and  dangerous  prepared  zone,  swept  by^ 
cross-fires,  with  the  possibility  of  the  defence  assuming  the  counter- 
defensive.    In  future  the  assailant  will  have  to  advance  to  the  attack 
from  different  directions,  and  must  converge  his  forces  on  the  battle- 
field by  separate  lines  of  march.    Thus  the  turning  of  a  flank  will  no  longer 
})e  a  question  of  tactics,  but  one  of  strategy  :  that  is  to  say,  it  will  arise  from 
two  separate  attacks,  and  not  from  impromptu  movements,  as  in  1870. 
Marches  like  those  of  Bliicher  at  Waterloo,  MacMahon  at  Magenta,  and  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  at  Sadowa,  will  decide  the  issues  of  those  great 
days  which  seal  the  fate  of  an  army  and  of  a  country.    The  important  r6le 
intrusted  to  the  cavalry  will  be  to  prevent  these  enveloping  attacks  by  the 
enemy,  and  to  facilitate  those  of  its  own  army  by  maintaining  touch  between 
the  different  army  corps  and  divisions,  so  as  to  direct  them  U>  the  important 
points,  and  converge  all  their  efforts  towards  the  theatre  of  action.  The 
introduction  of  smokeless  powder  will  make  it  a  matter  of  some  delicacy  for 
tlie  cavalry  to  gain  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  enemy  ;  for  tlie  side  which 
first  allows  itself  to  be  seen  and  on  which  fire  is  opened  will  ipso  facto  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  inferiority.     Being  forced  to  receive,  without 
returning,  the  effects  of  an  invisible  fire,  it  will,  if  not  entirely  demoralised, 
be  easily  forced  to  lateral  digressions,  and  expose  itself  more  and  more  ta 
the  enemy  without  being  able  to  discover  him. 

The  Hevm  Maritinie  et  Coldnicde  begins  with  an  article  by  M.  Maurice, 
naval  constructor,  in  which  he  concurs  with  Mr.  White's  deductions  from  the 
experiences  of  the  English  naval  manoeuvres  in  1889,  and  shows  that  they 
coincide  in  many  respects  with  those  deducible  from  the  French  experi- 
ences. He,  however,  thinks  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  special  pains 
were  taken  to  solve  the  disputed  question  as  to  the  best  position  for  the 
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electric  lighting  of  sliips  for  attack  and  defence.  Tlie  concluding  article  on 
Soudan  Tactics  "  contains  interesting  details  of  the  attack  and  defence  of 
fortified  villages  in  the  French  Soudan.  Tlie  writer  considers  that  both  the 
English  and  Italians,  in  carrying  out  tlieir  campaigns,  committed  great 
faults  in  not  having  t<iken  measures  to  enlist  some  of  tlie  native  tribes,  who 
are  naturally  brave  to  excess  and  inured  to  witlistand  the  .special  hanlships 
of  the  Soudan  climate.  If  native  allies  had  been  well  armed  and  led  they 
would  have  formed  imcomparable  lighting  material,  and  would  have  l)een 
superior  for  the  special  purpose  to  European  soldiers.  It  is  with  such 
material  that  the  French  have  been  able  to  extend  their  influenee  aivl 
authority  in  the  Soudan  1,500  kilomdtres  from  the  coast,  and  with  which 
they  hope,  at  no  distant  date,  to  reach  Timbnctoo  and  Lake  Tchad.  The 
long  and  valuable  report  to  ^e  Minister  of  Marme,  drawn  up  by  Messn. 
Bouchon-Brandely  and  A.  Berthoule  on  "  The  Maritime  Fisheries  of 
Algeria  and  Turns/'  is  concluded  in  the  present  number. 

GERMAN. 

In  **The  Russian  People  and  Army,"  the  second  instalment  of  wliicli 
appears  in  the  Internationale  KevHc  iiber  die  ijesammten  Aritucn  und  Flotteuy 
()tto  Wachs  deals  very  fully  with  the  officers'  corps  and  witli  tlic  strength 
of  the  Russian  army  on  a  peace  and  war  footing.  We  have  all  heard  of  the 
colossal  totals  of  the  Russian  army ;  but  it  wvl  be  news  to  many  to  know 
that  the  establishment  of  horses  on  a  peace  footing  is  set  down  at  152,386, 
and  at  no  less  than  890,037  when  the  army  is  on  a  war  footing.  No  doubt, 
however,  exists  as  to  the  raw  supply  of  men  and  horses — of  which  there  are 
20,000,000  in  the  Russian  Empire — being  practically  inexhaustible  ;  the  moot 
point  is  whether  they  could  be  eftectively  mobilised.  In  the  last  war  the 
maximum  number  of  troops  in  the  Balkan  Peninsular  did  not  exceed 
4(>4,500  men,  out  of  a  total  of  1,550,000  ;  and  although  under  the  new  organisa- 
tion of  the  army  it  may  be  expected  that  better  results  will  l)e  forthcoming 
in  any  future  contest,  yet  it  nmst  not  be  overl<x>ked  that  the  army  is  wanting 
in  homogeneity,  and  tliat  the  honesty  of  the  Russian  commissariat  is  not  as 
unimpeachable  as  the  luavery  of  the  soldiers.  The  sanitaiy  service  is  also 
lamentably  defev.i:ive,  no  less  than  118,000  having  died  and  31^000  having 
been  invalided  during  the  war  in  1877-8. 

BELGIAN. 

The  Re  rue  de  VAmiU  Bdge^  formerly  the  Ifeime  Mil  it  aire  Behje,  opens 
with  a  long  article  by  General  Brialmont,  in  which  he  replies  to  the  criticisms 
directed  agauist  his  recent  work,  ^'Lesl^egimi^fortifUes.**  hi  "The  ManginPro- 
ject<ir,  Actuated  at  a  Distance  by  Electricity,"detail8  are  given  of  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  electric-light  projectors  can  be  manipulated  at  a  distance, 
thereby  adding  considerably  to  their  utility  for  naval  and  military  purposes. 
It  is  also  incidentilly  mentioned  that,  from  othcial  trials  made  at  Antwerp, 
it  wjus  found  that,  with  the  same  power  of  light,  the  intensity  of  the  lighted 
held  when  a  37J  in.  Schuckert  ])arabolic  mirror  was  used  was  less  than  when 
a  29A  in.  Mangin  mirror  was  employed,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  theoretiailly, 
the  former  was  nmch  the  more  powerful ;  the  extent  of  the  lighted  lield, 
however,  was  greater  with  Schuckert \s  mirror. 

ITALIAN. 

In  the  Riciata  dlArii jlieria  e  Genio  the  question  of  the  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion on  the  battlefield , is  dealt  with  very  fully  in  the  opening  article,  and  in 
the  summary  of  **The  New  French  Instructions  on  the  Supply  of  Annuuni- 
tion  in  War."  Captain  Borgatti  contributes  an  excellent  and  profusely 
illustrated  article  on  "Cavalry  Stables,"  and  Signor  Fiorina  gives  a  de- 
scription of  a  novel  form  of  bicliromate  of  potassium  battery,  with  circulating 
fluid,  invented  by  himself  for  i)ositions  where  the  use  of  an  ordinaiy  dynamo 
would  be  impracticable.  The  cells  forming  the  battery  are  superposed  in  a 
convenient  manner  :  twelve  ceUs  are  sufficient  to  light  up  continuously  for 
four  hours  four  lamps  of  sixteen  candles  at  2J  amperes  each,  with  a  tension 
of  twenty  volts  anaasmaUer  number  (»f  lamps  at  the  expiiation  of  that 
period,  the  amount  of  liquid  required  to  percolate  through  the  cells  being 
twenty  litres.  **  Russian  Ideas  and  Proposals  on  the  actual  Condition  of 
Fortification,"  gives  a  summary  of  an  important  work,  **  Examination  of 
Modem  Means  for  the  Attack  and  Defence  of  Fortresses,"  recently  published 
by  Colonel  Welitschko,  of  the  Russian  engineers,  which  expresses  views 
diametrically  o|)posed  to  those  of  General  Brialmont  as  to  iron  cupola  forts. 
The  summary  is  illustrated  with  fk  laige  number  of  pUtes  and  outs,  and  well 
merits  consideration. 
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Musical  Herald. 

Dr.  S.  McBurney.  With  portrait. 

Mr.  John  Kinross.  Wltli  portrait. 

a  he  Fawcetta  of  Bccleshill.  J.  S.  Curwcn. 

The  Future  of  Tonic  Sol  Fa. 

Orchestral  Times  and  Bandsman. 

Ihe  Violoncello.  C.  Hoby. 

Our  Seaside  Bands  and  Orchestras. 

Chinese  Music. 

A  Chat  about  Violin-Playing. 

Jlr.  Hamilton  Clarke.  With  portrait. 

History  of  the  Scots  Guards'  Band. 

Monthly  Musical  Record. 

Niels  W.  Gade.  Herr  Kieclcs. 
Organ  Works  of  Bach. 
Tlie  Pianoforte  Teacher.   Herr  Fauer. 
Music— Homance  for  *Cello  and  Pianoforte. 
G.  Golterniaun. 

Nonconformist  Musical  Journal. 

Music  at  Sutton  (Surrey)  Congregational 
Church. 

Luther  as  Hymn-writer  a/  id  Musician.  J.  C. 
Hadden. 

Jealous  Nonconformity.  George  H.  Sly,  B.  A. 
Music  In  the  Scottish  Churches. 

Magazine  of  Music. 

German  Conservatoires  and  their  Work.  H. 

A.  Tliomson. 
Miss  Janotha.  With  portrait. 
Practical  Hints  to  Singers. 
Billow's  Beading  of  Beethoven. 
Scale  Playing, 

Musical  Age. 

Musical  Education.  B.  Machardy. 

A  Musical  Exhibition.   Oliver  Cooper. 

Practical  Hints  on  Education. 

Haydn  and  Mendelssohn.  Arthur  Pearson. 

Art  and  Emotion.  Wallis  A.  Wallis. 

Musical  Times. 

The  "  Places  of  Entertainment "  Bill. 
More  Schumann  Letters. 
Ihe  Great  Composers.    Wagner.  Joseph 
Bennett. 

Mendelssohn's  "Hear  my  Prayer,"    F.  O. 

Edwards. 

Music  —Easter  Anthem,  *' Wake  up,  my  Glor3\" 
J.  Bamby. 


MUSIC  IN  FOREIGN  MAGAZINES. 

Velhafiren  und  Klasing*s  Neue  Monats- 
hefte.  Jan. 
The  Beethoven  Haus  at  Bonn.   (Illus.)  F. 
Pfohl. 
Nord  und  Siid.  Jan. 
Grlllparzer  and  Beethoven.  A.  C.  Kalischer. 


In  the  Musical  Herald  an  interesting  sketch,  with  portrait,  is  given  of 
the  career  of  Mr.  S.  McBumey,  the  newest  Doctor  of  Music  from  the  sol-fi 
ranks.  In  preparing  for  degrees,  Dr.  McBumey  stron^y  recommends- 
some  system  of  mnemonics — Stokes  or  Appleby,  or  both.  The  most  helpful 
book  he  knows  is  Bacon's ''Complete  Guide  to  Memory."  The  views  of 
several  prominent  teachers  are  given  in  a  Symposium  on  the  Future  of 
Tonic  Sol-fa.  It  would  seem  that  on  the  whole  the  case  for  the  New 
Notation,  as  an  independent  system,  is  not  so  hopeful  as  it  was  some 
years  ago.  We  note  a  curious  printer's  error  in  a  Capo  Town  advertise- 
ment, where  the  Cathedral  choir  was  announced  to  sing  Psalm  46 — **  Gold  i8> 
our  refuge  and  strength." 

Tlie  career  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Clarke,  as  sketched  in  the  Orchestral  Times,  is- 
interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the  force  of  genius.  Mr.  Clarke  was  Mr. 
Irving's  first  musical  director  at  the  Lyceum,  and  in  this  capacity  he  com- 
posed some  excellent  music  to  **  Hamlet  "  and  other  works  produced  at  the^ 
theatre  during  his  stay.  He  is  now  under  a  two  years*  engagement  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Victorian  Orchestra,  Melbourne,  which,  although  financially  a 
failure,  has  artistically  been  a  great  success.  The  writer  of  the  article  on 
Sea-side  Bands  is  seriously  disappointed  both  with  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  these  organisations.  He  declines  to  caU  them  orchestras  :  they  are  not- 
much  more  tlian  quadrille  bands,  of  smaU  number  and  of  poor  performance. 

There  is  no  article  of  outstanding  interest  in  the  MmUhly  Mntical  Record. 
The  one  which  wiU  probably  command  most  attention  is  that  on  Niels  W. 
Gade,  the  Danish  composer,  recently  deceased.  The  reviewer  of  Mr. 
Lunn's  new  pamphlet  on  *'  Singing "  says  there  is  nothing  more 
depressing  than  the  reading  of  a  work  of  its  class,  **for  death  is  no 
less  sure  than  one's  meeting  with  the  solenm  asseveration  that  all  methods, 
except  that  of  the  writer,  are  the  ruin  of  voices  trained  in  accord- 
ance with  them."  Tlie  Beconlf  on  the  whole,  would  be  all  the  better 
for  a  little  more  of  the  English  spirit  in  its  pages.  There  is  rather  much  of 
the  foreign  idiom,  and  a  pushing  forward  of  Continental  composers  which 
is  unfair  to  home  musicians. 

In  the  NMKonformist  Mmiccd  Journal,  this  month,  Mr.  Greorge  H.  Ely 
has  a  sensible  article  on  the  brightening  up  of  the  Church  service.  Non- 
conformists, he  says  with  some  truth,  need  a  more  generous  education  in 
eesthetics.  The  Journal  prints  a  Minister's  ''Don't"  for  setting  against 
the  Methodist  Recorder's  recent  Organist  and  Choir*s  "Don't." 

Musical  students  who  contemplate  going  abroad  for  their  education  will 
receive  some  practical  help  from  the  article  on  "  German  Conservatoire"  in  the 
Magazhie  ofmiisk^  The  writer  advises  all  intending  pupils  before  leaving 
home  to  write  for,  say,  half-a-dozen  prospectuses  and  not  to  ignore  those 
institutions  which  have  no  prospectus  in  Ihiglish.  The  fees  vary  greatly, 
the  lowest  being  at  the  Berlin  High  School,  where  the  student  can  have 
piano  and  organ  lessons,  with  complete  theory  and  history  of  music,  for  about 
£12  per  annum.  Giving  some  practical  hints  to  singers,  a  writer  has  his  say  on 
the  much-debated  question  of  what  a  vocalist  should  eat  and  drink.  Hi» 
advice  is  to  "Keep  the  body  in  as  good  a  condition  as  possible,  and  to  eat 
and  drink  what  experience  tells  you  agrees  with  you." 

The  Musical  Age,  dealing  with  the  everlasting  question.  Are  we  a- 
musical  nation  ? — for  the  revival  of  which  the  Sta^idard  is  to  blame — advo- 
cates the  establishment  in  Loudon  of  a  Musical  Exhibition  on  a  grand  scale 
in  order  to  advertise  the  art,  to  make  it  the  "  rage."  "  How  is  a  sale  and  a- 
demand  for  a  patent  medicine  create  ?  By  advertisement.  Then  even  so- 
is  it  necessary  to  advertise  music  among  the  people  in  order  to  make  the 
subject  their  common  talk." 

The  Musical  Times,  discussing  the  proposed  Places  of  Entertainment  Bill, 
enters  a  strong  protest  against  the  provision  that  a  copy  of  every  song' 
intended  to  be  sung  publicly  for  hire  at  any  place  of  entertainment  shall  be 
sent  to  an  official  appointed  by  the  County  Council,  and  in  case  this  official 
shall  disallow  it,  such  performance  shall  be  illegal.  Mr.  F.  G.  Edwards's- 
article  on  Mendelssohn's  '*Hear  my  Prayer,"  in  which  a  comparison  of 
the  original  MS.  with  the  published  score  is  made,  will  be  interesting, 
not  only  to  professional  musicians,  bi»t  to  all  lovers  of  this  beautiful  and 
popular  work.  No  composer  seems  to  have  been  more  exactingly  careful 
in  revising  his  compositions  than  Mendelssohn. 
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Notice.— -Tor  the  convenience  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  live  at  a 
mentioned  in  t  te  following  List,  will  be  forward^  post  free  to  any 
receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  the  published  price  of  the  Book  ordered, 

ART. 

HuisH,  Marcus  b.  (Editor).  The  Year's  Art,  1891. 

<Virtue  and  Co.)   8vo.  Cloth.   Pp.  386.   Price  38.  6d. 

Ihis  \rell-kno\*-n  volume  is  described  as  "a  concise  epitome  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture 
which  have  occurred  during  the  year  1890,  together  with  information 
respecting  the  events  of  the  year  1891."  It  is  indispensable  to  the 
artist,  the  art-critic,  and  the  connoisseur.  Among  its  most  useful 
features  are  the  list  of  engravings  published  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  directory  of  artista.  There  are  also  numerous  portraits,  as 
well  as  reproductions  of  the  more  noteworthy  pictures  exhibited  in 
1890. 

Habsh,  John  B.  Cameo-Cutting.  (Wells  Gardner, 
Darton  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  60.  Illustrations. 
Price  Is.  6d. 

This  is  one  of  Darton's"  Manuals  for  Home  Work."  The  general  idea  kept 
in  view  by  the  editor  of  the  series  is  an  excellent  one,  though  it  may 
be  doubted  if  cameo-cuttiog  is  of  all  occupations  the  most  profitable 
in  vhich  a  penon  with  spate  time  can  engage.  The  instructions, 
which  are  for  the  meet  part  cl<ar  and  practical,  are  elucidateil 
by  some  useful  diagrams. 

IlHEAD,  G.  WooLiscBOFT.  EtChlng.  (VVells  Gardner, 
Darton  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  78.  Illustrations.  Price 
Is.  6d. 

This  Is  another  volume  in  the  same  series.  In  this,  again,  the  in- 
atructions  are  of  a  practical  character,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  to  etch  well  requires  such  knowledge  of  drawing  and  technical 
skill  as  few  amateurs  possess. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Chubgh,  William  Conant.  The  Life  of  John 
Ericsson.  (Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Two  Volumes.   Price  24s. 

A  very  fall  biography  of  the  famous  Swedish  engineer,  with  portraits 
and  lllufttratU»iit. 

CoRBETT,  Julian.  Sir  Francis  Drake.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.)   8yo,   Cloth.    Pp.  210.   Portrait.   Price  28.  6d. 
The  latest  volume  in  the  "  English  Men  of  Action  "  i eries. 

DoBsoN,  Austin.    Horace  Walpole:  a  Memoir. 

(Osgood,  Mcllvaine  and  Co.)  4to.  Boards.  Pp.  370.  Illus- 
trations.   Price  not  stated. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Dobson's  share  in  this  volume  is  concerned,  we  can  pro- 
nounce the  work  to  beexcelleDt;  but  the  illustrations  ate  poor  and 
unworthy  of  the  book.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  valuable  a  piece  of 
biography  should  make  its  appearance  in  so  Inaccessible  a  form.  A 
very  lew  copies  of  the  llmitea  edition  have  reached  th's  country. 

Lowe,  Robebt  W.  Thomas  Betterton.  (Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Trubner  and  Co.)  8vo.  Boards.  Pp.  vi.  196. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  Mr.  William  Arch  r's  "  Great  Actors " 
serifs.  Naturally  Mr.  Lowe  has  found  some  difficulty  in  filling  the 
two  hundred  pages  allotted  to  him,  since  for  all  practical  purposes 
everything  that  is  worth  knowing  about  Betterton  has  been  related 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Knight  in  the  six  pages  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
*'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography."  The  padding,  however,  ia 
exceedingly  interesting,  and,  unlike  much  of  the  plcturesqae  writlog 
which  finds  favour  nowadays,  is  on  the  whole  correct.  To  studenta 
if  our  Restoration  drama  the  book  will,  of  course,  be  indispensable. 

NEWMiN,  F.  W.  Contributions  Chiefly  to  the 
Early  History  of  the  late  Cardinal  Newman  (Kegan 

Paul,  Trench  and  Co.).    8vo.    Cloth.  '  Pp.  192. 

Sereral  reminiscences  of  tbe  late  Cardinal's  yontb,  mingled  with 
matters  of  a  controvers'al  nature.  The  book  is  not  on  the  whole 
particularly  pleasant  reading. 


\ce  from  any  bookseller,  any  Book  thei/  may  require,  whether  or  not  it  is- 
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Stephen,  Leslie,  and  Sidney  Lee  (Editors).  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography.  (Smith,  Elder  and  Co.) 
Large  8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  458.    Price  15s. 

The  twenty-fifth  volume  of  this  great  undertaking  extends  fromt 
"Harris  to  "Henry  J."  Among  the  more  important  articles  are 
"Harvey"  (Norman  Moore.  M.D.),  "Warren  Hastings"  (H. 
Keene),  "Sir  John  Hawkins"  (Professor  Laughton),  "Hazlitt" 
(Leslie  Stephen).  "  HenritUa  Maria  "  (S.  R.  Qardkier),  and  "  Henry 
I.  •  (William  Hunt). 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Browne,  t.  B.  (Editor).  The  Advertisers'  A  B.C.  of 

Official  Scales,  and  Advertisement  Directory.  1891.. 

(T.  B.  Browne,  163,  Queen  Victoria  Street.)   Large  8vo 
Cloth.   Pp.    1,196.    Price  10s.  6d. 

This  is  hy  far  the  most  complete  repository  of  information  oonceming; 
the  cost  of  advertisements  extant.  Resides  this  it  contains  several 
interesting  and  **  informing  "  articles  on  such  subjects  as  *'  The  Press- 
in  Parliament,"  "London  Correspondents,"  "Light-hearted  Litera- 
ture,"   A  Year's  Changes,"  etc.  etc. 

Farmer,  John  S.  Slang  and  its  Analogues,  Past 
and  Present.  (Printed  for  Subscribers  only).  4to.  Parch- 
ment.  Pp.  406.    Price  not  stated. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Farmer's  interesting  publication,  and 
extends  from"C"  to  "Fizz."  He  describes  it  as  "a  dictionary', 
historical  and  comparative,  of  the  heterodox  speech  of  all  classes  of 
society  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  \vith  synonyms  in  English. 
French,  German,  etc."  Tlie  boolc  is  one  which  students  of  philolog}*,. 
as  well  as  anthropologists,  will  find  of  great  value.  Of  course  it  caa 
hardly  be  expected  that  Mr.  Fanner  should  Include  every  slang  term 
which  is  or  has  been  in  v(^ue ;  but  the  collection  is,  in  the  main,  an 
important  and  remarkably  comprehensive  one. 

Howe,  W.  F.  (Editor.)  Sixteenth  Annual  Edition  of 
the  Classified  Directory  to  the  Metropolitan  Charities 

for  1891.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  8vo.  Paper  covers. 
Pp.  162.   Price  Is. 

A  seasonable  publicat'oii.  giving  full  information  of  above  a  thousand 
metropolitan  charitable  institutions— alt  the  religious,  medical,  educa- 
tional, reformatory,  preventive,  relief,  and  other  charities  being- 
grouped  or  classed  under  their  respective  headings— together  with  an 
appendix  containing  a  list  of  similar  institutiODB  in  Bngland  and 
Wales. 

Johnson,  Edwabd  (Editor).  The  Educational  Annual. . 

1891.  (George  Philip  and  Son.)  8vo.  Boards.  Pp.  348,:. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

Consists  of  a  calendar  and  other  memoranda  likely  to  prove  of  use  to 
those  engaged  in  the  worli  of  education  ;  together  with  an  educational . 
review  of  1890.  and  numerous  articles  on  elementary,  intermediate, , 

and  university  education. 

Sell's  Dictionary  of  the  World's  Press  and  Adver-^ 

tiser'S  Reference  Book,  1891.  (Sell's  Advertising  Agency.). 
8vo.    Cloth.   Price  2s. 

This,  we  should  imagine,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  books  ever  issued  from  . 
the  press.  Besides  lists  of  all  the  principal  newspapers  of  the  worid, . 
the  dictionary  ccxitains  numerous  articles,  by  wefl-l<nown  writers,  ou 
matters  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  journalism.  Of  these, . 
Dr.  Blake  Odgers's  article  on  "Libel,"  Mr.  Sala's  "Reminiscences," 
and  Mr.  Bernard  Bussy's  paper  ou  the  *'  Press  in  Parliament,"  are 
especially  interesting. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISMS,  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Crombie,  J.  w.  Some  Poets  of  the  People  in: 
Foreign  Lands.   (Elliot  Stock.)    8vo.  Cloth.    Pp.  170. 

This  interesting  little  collection  of  essays  (which  has  run  into  a  second, 
edition)  deals  with  the  "Folk  Poetry  of  Si>ain,"  "AKryal  Moorish^ 
Poet,"  "  Federi  Mistral,"  "  Klaus  Qrcftb,"  etc. 
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Martin,  Benjamin  Ellis.    In  the  Footprints  of 

Charles   Lamb.    (Richard  Bentley  and  Son.)   Sm.  4to. 

Cloth.   Pp.194.    Illustrations.    Price  3s.  6d. 

Lovers  of  tlie  gentle^lia — and  who  that  has  read  him  loves  him  not.'— 
will  welcome  this  interesting  volume,  *>ith  its  illustrations  by  Herbert 
Kailtou  and  John  Fullylove,  and  it»  chatty  Jett«rL»res8.  Among  the 
Jocalities  referred  to  are  the  Temple  Qiirdens,  tlie  East  Imiia  House, 
the  Feathers  Taveni,  Edmonton  Chuix-h,  etc.  etc.  Mr.  E.  D.  Noith 
coutributes  a  useful  bibUography. 

Masson,  David  (Editor).  The  Collected  Writings 
Thomas  de  Quincey  :  New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

<Edinburgh  and  London:  A.  and  C.  Black.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  vi.  448.   Price  3s.  6d. 

This,  the  fourteenth  volume,  brings  Piofessor  Masson's  edition  of  De 
Quincey's  works  to  a  close.  Ah  a  library  edition  it  is  without  a  rival, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  super8e«le<l  fur  many  yearsi  to  come.  Of  course, 
j'eview  and  magazine  articles  by  De  (juincey  wid  no  doubt  from  time 
to  time  be  unearthed :  but  the  general  reailer  and  the  literary  student 
(apart  from  the  specialist)  will  tind  Professor  Ma£>son's  edition  every- 
thing that  can  be  desired.  Editor  and  publisher  alike  deserve  our 
congratulations. 

MoBLEY,  John.  Studies  in  Literature.  (Macmiilan 

.and  Co.)   Crown  8fo.   Cloth.    Pp.348.    Price  5s. 

A  reprint  of  recent  review  articles  and  addresses.  The  contents  of  the 
volume  include  papers  on '*  Wordsworth,"  ''Aphorisms,"  "  Maine," 
"  The  Study  of  Literature,"  **  The  King  and  the  Book,"  and  the 
"  Valedictory  "  puuliabcd  in  the  t'ortnigkUy  Keview  some  elgLt  yeax*8 
ago. 

Moon,  G.  Washington.  Learned  Men's  English ;  the 
JRevisers.  A  Series  of  Criticisms  on  the  English 
of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  (George 

Routledge  and  Sons.)    Half  Cloth.   Pp.  xvi.  lG8andxx.  214. 

,Mr.  Moon's  criticisms  are  worth  reading— as  the  public  would  seem 
to  have  thought,  judging  from  the  fact  that  his  two  books  are  now 
in  a  third  edition.  He  unquestionably  *' scores  off  '  the  i-evisers  in 
respect  of  their  grammar  and  style,  and  on  the  wiiole  makes  out  a 
formidable  indictment.  8ome  ciitic.sms  of  Dean  Trench  are  to 
follow. 

More,  Sir  Thomas.  Utopia.  (Casscll  and  Co.)  12mo 
-Cloth.   Pp.  192.    Price  6d. 

The  second  volume  in  the  weekly  reissue  of  Casseirs  "National 
Library  "—a  luuidy  reprint  cdit^  by  Professor  Henry  Morley. 

FICTION. 

The  following  list  contains  most  of  the  works  of  fiction 
^published  during  the  past  month.  Two  and  three  volume 
novels  are  generally  obtained  from  the  circulating  library, 
so  that  the  size  and  price  of  one-volume  novels  only  are  here 
given : — 

Three- Volume  Novels. 
Arnold,  Edwin  Lester.  The  Wonderful  Adventures 
-vOf  Phra  the  PhOBnician.    (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
a  preface  is  contributed  to  this  story  by  the  writer's  father,  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold. 

Author  of  "  Our  Own  Pompeii."  George  :  A  Story 
.  in  Drab  and  Scarlet.  (David  stott.) 

Castle,  Egbbton.  Consequences.  (Bentley  and  Son.) 

Kevill-Davibs,  Albert.  An  American  Widow. 
.  (Trischler  and  Co.)  . 

Knowles,  R.  B.  Sheridan.  Glencoonoge.  (Black- 
wood and  Sons.) 

*•  Lucas  Malet."  The  Wages  of  Sin.  (Swan  Sonnen- 
.  schein  and  Co.) 

Belgrave,  Dalrymple.  Jack  Warleigh :  A  Tale  of 
the  Turf  and  the  Law.    (Chapman  and  Hall.) 
"  Nomad."   Holly.    (Trischler  and  Co.) 
YoNGE,  Charlotte  M.     Two  Penniless  Princes. 
.  (Macmiilan  and  Co.) 

Novels  in  Onb  Volume. 
Anon.  The  Christ  that  is  to  be :  a  Latter-Day 
Romance.  (Chapman  and  Hall.)  8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  280. 
.  Price  6s. 


OF  Reviews. 

BiNNER.  Edwin  Landsber.  The  Begum's  Daughter. 

(Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  474.  Illus- 
trations by  F.  T.  Merrill. 

Dickens,  Charles.  The  Haunted  Man  and  th^ 
GhOSt*S  Bargain.  (Cassell  ami  Co.)  12mo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
192.    Price  €d. 

The  first  volume  of  a  reissue  of  Cassell's  "  National  Library  "  in  superio 
binding.   Piofessor  Henr^'  Morley  coutribu.es  a  short  introductum. 

Evelyn, J.  A  BalBed  Vengeance:  A  Tale  of  the 

West  Indies.  (Eden,  Remington  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  192.    Illustrations.    Price  3s.  Gd. 

Haggard,  H.  Rider.  Cleopatra.  (Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.33G.  Illustrations.  Price  3s.  6d. 
A  new  edition  hi  Messrs.  Longmans  popular  "  Silver  Library." 

Hutchinson,  Horace  G.  That  Fiddler  Fellow :  A 
Story  of  Hypnotism.  (Edward  Arnold.)  8vo.  Cloth, 
Pp.  X.  £04.    Price  6s. 

Serao,  Matilde.    Fantasy :  A  Novel.  (Heinemano.) 

8vo.   Paper  covers.    Pp.  280.    Price  2s.  6d. 

This,  the  lastest  volume  in  the  Inteniational  Library.  lias  been  trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  by  Messrs.  Henry  Harland  and  Paul  t^ylvester. 
Mr.  Edmund  Goase  supplies  an  introduction,  from  which  we  learn  thai 
Signora  Serao  commenced  life  as  a  telegraph  clerk,  after  which 
she  took  to  journalism  as  the  most  convenient  stepping-stone  to  a 
literary  career.  The  story  before  us  is  realistic,  but  realistic  in  the 
better  sense  of  the  word. 

GEOGRAPHY   AND  TRAVEL. 

Bacon's  New  Map  of  Afk'ica.    (Bacon  ii  Co.)  Cloth 

case.   Price  Is. 

The  fact  that  there  is  always  sometliing  new  coming  out  of  Africa 
makes  it  necessary  that  our  maps  of  the  Dark  Oontinent  should  be 
periodically  revised.  The  one  now  lying  before  us  professes  to  show 
all  the  latest  discoveries,  new  boundaries,  protectorates,  "spheres  of 
influence."  and  the  rest.  It  is  convenient  in  size — about  2i  in.  by 
20  in.— and  not  too  highly  coloured. 

FiNCK,  Henry  t.  The  Pacific  Coast  Scenic  Tour. 

(Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xvi. 
910.   Map  and  illustrations. 

The  tour  taken  by  Mr.  Finck  is  a  favourite  one  among  well-to-do 
Americans,  and  aifords  opportunities  of  seeing  some  of  the  grandest 
scenery  which  the  oontinent  can  show.  The  journey  in  ques- 
tion was  from  South  California  to  Alaska,  the  Canadian  P«cifio 
Railway,  Yellowstone  Park,  and  the  Grand  Caiion.  Mr.  Finck's  im- 
pressions  are  interesting  and  well  described. 

Fotheringham,  l.  Monteith.  Adventures  in  Nyas 
saland.  (Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  304.  Portraits. 

Tills  book  is  written  by  an  agent  of  the  African  Lakes  Companv  and 
gives  an  account  of  a  two  years*  struggle  with  Arab  slave-dealers  im 

Central  Africa. 

GRESWELL,  The  Rev.  William  Parr.  Gcogrraphy  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  (Oxford : 

At  the  Clarendon  Press.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xii.  154,  Ten 
maps.    Price  6s. 

This  work  lias  been  prepared  in  furtherance  of  the  excellent  scheme  of 
the  Royal  OolonUl  Institute  to  supply  schools  with  the  latest  and  most 
trustworthy  information  cooceming  the  Greater  Britain  bevond  the 
seas.  It  is  uniform  with  and  supplementary  to  the  short  history  of 
these  countries  recently  issued  by  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Wallace,  Alfiibd  Russel.   The  Malay  Archipelago 
the  Land  of  the  Orang-Utan  and  the  Bird  of 
Paradise :  A  Narrative  of  TraveL    With  Studies 

of  Man  and  Nature.  (Macmiilan  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  516. 

This  work,  which  was  first' published  in  1869,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
more  than  a  passing  reference  here.  The  new  edition  is  tasteful  and 
cheap. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Austin,  Alfred.  Savonarola:  a  Tragedy.  (Mac- 
miilan and  Co.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  306.   Price  5s. 
The  second  volume  in  the  new  collected  e  litlon  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin's 

poetical  works.  The  first  volume—"  The  Tower  of  Babel     appeajne  1 

about  a  month  ago. 
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«*  Ctfaill  "  (Translation.)  Selections  from  the  Can- 
zoniere  of  Francesco  Petrarca.  (Eden,  Remington  and 

Co.)   8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  128.    Price  3s.  6d. 
These  selections  appear  on  the  wh«le  to  be  M-ell  rendered,  and  may  be 
recommended  as  an  introduction  to  the  poetrv  of 
.   .   .   *' Petrarcli  pale. 
From  whose  brain-lighted  heart  were  thrown 
A  thousand  thoughts  beneath  the  sun. 
Bach  lucid  with  the  name  of  One." 

Edgab,  John,  b.a.  The  Homeric  Hymns,  Translated 

into  English  Prose.  (Edinburgh  :  James  Thin.)  8vo. 
Cloth.    Pp.  124.     Price,  3s.  6d. 

The  thirty-four  translated  pieces  are  prcce<led  by  an  Introdaction,  in 
which  Mr.  Edgar  learnedly  discusses  the  dates  and  origins  of  the 
hymns. 

Ibsen,  Henbik.  Hedda  Gabler :  a  Drama  in  Four 

Acts.  (William  Heinemann).  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  236. 
Portrait  of  Ibsen.    Price  5s. 

A  translation  from  the  Norwegian  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse.  As  regards 
the  play  itself  the  reader  will  form  his  own  opinion  from  the  summary 
published  elsewhere.  As  regards  the  merit  ot  Mr.  Qosse's  translation, 
ne  may  with  advantage  consult  un  hrticle  by  Mr.  William  Arciier  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  January  2;Jnl.  It  ill  becomes  any  man  who 
it  not  an  expert  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  matter. 

Macaulat's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  With  Ivry 
and  the  Armada.  (Cassell  &  Co.)  12m.  Cloth.  Pp.  I92. 
Price  6d. 

The  third  volume  in  the  weekly  reissue  of  Cassell's  National  Library," 
Professor  Henry  Morley,  as  usual,  contributes  a  brief  introductory 
note. 

RossETTi,  William  M.  (Editor).  The  Poetical  Works 
of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  (EUis  and  Elvey.)  8vo. 
Cloth.    Pp.  380.   Price  6s. 

In  regard  to  this  volume  we  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  what  we  said 
last  month  with  respect  to  the  one-volume  Arnold,  namely,  "  tliat 
every  lover  ol  English  poetry  will  welcome  this  cheap  and  excellent 
edition."  The  poet's  brother,  Mr.  William  Bossetti,  contributes  a 
preface. 

RELIGION    AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Badham,  F.  p.,  B.a.  The  Formation  of  the  Gospels. 

(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  100. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

This  is— to  ado[>t  the  author's  language — an  attempt  to  solve  the 
Synoptic  problem  by  methods  similar  to  those  emploj'ed  in  the  ortho- 
dox solution  of  the  Ilexateuch— by  allowing  weight  t?  the  doublets, 
repetitions,  and  inconsistencies,  from  which  none  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  are  free. 

Fouard,  the  Abbe  Constant.  The  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God :  A  Life  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  2  vols. 
Maps.   Price  14s. 

This  Life  of  Christ  was  written  primarily  for  Itoman  Catholics.  The 
Bnglish  version  now  put  before  the  public  has  been  made  from  the 
fifth  French  edition,  with  the  author's  sanction,  by  Mr.  George  F.  X. 
Grifntli.  Cardinal  Manning,  who  contributes  an  introduction,  de- 
scribes it  as  "a  singularly  able  and  excellent  work." 

LiDDON,  H.  P.,  D.L.  (The  late).  Advent  in  St  Paul's : 
Sermons  bearing  chiefly  on  the  Two  Comings  of 

Our  Lord.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  8vo.  Blue  cloth. 
Pp.  XX.  614.   Price  58. 

The  second  volume  of  a  new  and  uniform  edition  of  the  late  Canon 
Liddon's  works. 

McCosH,  James,  LL.D.  The  Prevailing  Types  of 
Philosophy :  Can  they  Teach  Reality  ?  (Macmiiian  and 

Co.)   8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  iv.  66. 

Dr  McCosh  is  dissatisGed  with  "  the  prevailing  types  of  philosophy  " 
in  that  they  do  not  even  take  reality  for  granted.  Keality,  he  con- 
tends, is  a  truth  to  be  assumed,  and  no  aUempt  need  or  should  be 
made  to  establish  it  by  mediate  proof. 

Monk,  William  Henky  (Musical  Editor).  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  (Clowes  and  Son.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
374.   Price  5s. 

This  reprint  of  the  Liturgy  is  edited  with  plain  song  and  appropriate 
music,  and  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  proper  and  complete 
performance  of  the  Chora  Service.   Dr.  Monk  was  engaged  upon  the 
~  work  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 


Newman,  John  Henky,  Cardinal  (the  late).  An  Essays 
in  Aid  of  a  Grammar  of  Assent   (Longmans,  Gree». 

and  Co.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.502.   Price  3s.  6d. 
One  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  "  Silver  Library." 

Newman,  J.  H.    Discuss'lons  and  Arguments  on* 
Various  Subjects.     (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  8vo. 
Cloth.   Pp.  404.    Price  3s.  6d. 
Another  recent  addition  to  the  same  library. 

Newman,  J.  H.    Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons,.. 

(Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Eight  volume.*;.. 
Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

Eight  more  volumes  in  the  same  excellent  series. 

Sanday,  W.,  M.A.    The  Oracles  of  God.  (Longmans^. 
Green  and  Co.)   Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  xii.  148.   Price  4s. 
This  is  a  collection  of  nine  University  lectures  on  the  nature  and  ext^^nt 

of  Biblical  inspiration,  and  on  the  special  significance  of  the  Old 

Testament  Scriptures  at  the  present  time.   Two  erudite  appcndit  fia^ 

are  added. 

SCIENCE  AND  MEDICINE. 

Bridgeb,  a.  e.,  B.a.  Dr.  Koch*s  Remedy.  (Hogg.) 

8vo.    Paper  covers.    Pp.  92.   Price  Is. 

One  of  the  many  little  volumes  brought  into  being  by  the  publication 
of  details  of  Dr.  Koch's  "  Cure."  Dr.  Bridger  has  studied  the  system, 
carefully,  has  obser\*ed  nearly  2.50  cases  under  treatment ar.lieilin* 
and  has  personal  experience  of  injections  and  their  effects.  His  con- 
clusions (supplementetl  by  practical  hints  to  patients)  are  set  out  in 
the  pamphlet  before  us. 

BuBNBTT,  J.  CoMPTON,  M.D.  Flvc  Ycaps'  ExpeHence 
m  the  New  Cure  of  Consumption  by  its  own  ViruSv 
presumably  on  a  Line  with  the  Method  of  Koch. 

(Homoeopathic  Publishing  Co.)   Svo.   Cloth.    Pp.  viii.  116. 

So  Dr.  Koch  was  not  fii*st  in  the  field  after  all.  Dr.  Burnett  says  tha6 
he  has  for  the  past  five  years  regularly  used  the  badllie  virus  as  a  parti 
of  his  daily  practice,  and  in  the  aggregate  \iith  great  satisfaction. 

Dabwin,  Ghables.  On  the  Structure  and  Distri- 
bution of  Coral  Reefs.  (Walter  Scott.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
xziv.  278.   Illustrations.   Price  Is. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  **  Camelot  Series."  In  this  work— first  ptiblishedJ 
more  than  forty  years  ago— Dar\*in  proved,  mainly  from  his  own 
observations  on  the  Keeling  Archipelago,  that  atolls  owe  their  origin, 
to  a  subsidence  of  the  supporting  ocean  floor,  the  rate  of  upward' 

growth  of  the  reefs  keeping  pace  on  the  whole  with  the  graduaU 
epression  of  the  sea-bottom. 

Caillakd,  e.  m.  Electricity,  the  Science  of  the: 
Nineteenth  Century :  A  Sketch  for  General  Readers. 

(John  Murray.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  310.  Illustrations. 
Price  7s.  6d. 

**  The  aim  which  the  writer  has  proposed  to  herself  "  (savs  Miss  Caillani 
in  her  preface)  "  is  to  give  such  an  outline  of  modem  electrical  science- 
as  may  be  rendily  understood  by  readers  who  have  no  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  who,  though  unable  to  make  a 
serious  study  of  it,  wish  to  acquire  sufHcient  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  follow  with  intelligent  interest  the  mar^'ellous  and  rapid 
progress  which  is  being  made  in  this  ever- widening  field."  The  proof- 
sheets  have  been  read  by  Professor  Ay i ton. 

Gbibblb,  Theodobe  Gbaham,  c.e.  Preliminary  Sur- 
vey and  Estimates.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  Svo. 
Cloth.    Pp.  XX.  420.    Diagrams  and  illustrations.    Price  6s. 

The  latest  volume  in  Messrs.  Longmans'  useful  "  Text  Books  of 
Science  "  series,  giving  full  information  concerning  the  various  kinds, 
of  surveying,  and  the  instruments  emploj-ed. 

P0WEB3,  Edwabd,  C.E.   War  and  the  Weather. 

(Delavan,  Wisconsin:  Powers).  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  202.. 
Price  1  dol. 

Mr.  Powers  cont4>nds  that  artillery  firing  sets  in  operation  certain 
motiors  and  forces  that  cause  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour,  thus, 
bringing  rain.  Hence  he  assumes  the  possibility  of  artiilcial  rain> 
when  and  where  required. 

Wbight,  Lewis.  Optical  Projection.  (Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  420.  Illustrations.  Price  6s. 
Mr.  Wright,  who  has  written  a  hook  on  Light,  here  discusses  the  iisfj 

of  the  lantern  in  exhibition  and  scientific  demonstration — a  sul)ject  iu. 

which  he  has  had  considerable  practical  experience. 
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1861  to  1890.  Archdeason  Moule. 

Communities  of  Bichelor  Missionaries, 
started  by  C.M.S.  Soudan  and  Upper 
Niger  Mission. 

The  Growth  and  Progreis  of  Missions  and 
the  Re^ponslbilitiet  ot  the  Church. 

Report  of  the  Special  Niger  Sub-Com- 
mittee. 

Clergymap's  Magazine.  February.  6d. 
The  S'jbool  of  Religion  :  Iti  Work  and 
How  it  D  et  it.  R^v.  S.  Wathen  Wlgg, 
Pessimism.  Very  Rev.  G  A.  Chadwick, 
Dean  of  Armagh. 

Contemporary  Pulpit.  February.  6d. 
A  (Question  for  To-day.   Rev.  Canon  M. 
MacColI. 

Sermon  Preached  in  St.  George's,  Botolph 
Lane,  E.C.,  Novemt>ermh,  1890. 

Christianity:  A  Problem  in  Literature. 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Armagh. 

Cornhlll.  Pebuary.  61. 
Illustrations  of  Animal  Life  in  Tennyson's 

Poems. 
The  Cast!eof  Alnwick. 
Nobody  Cares.  Poem. 

Education.  6d. 
Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc.    With  full-page  por- 
trait. 

An  Italian  Technical  Institute.  Professor 
Biagi. 

Education  without  Endowment.  llev. 

J.  B.  Blomfield. 
Town  and  Field  Geology.  With  mip,  etc., 

W.  Topley,  F.R.S.,  P.G.S. 


English  Illustrated.  February.  6d. 
To  the  Baat,  Weetwarda  I  (Ulna.)  A  New 

Route  to  China  and  AustralU.  SirG. 

Baden-Powell,  M.P. 
Russian  Girlhood.  Mdme.  Romanoff. 
Britkh  Gufana.    (llios.)    Sir  Charlei 

Bruce,  K.C.M  G. 

Expositor.  February.  Is. 
Tue  Minintry  of  Light.  Rev.  Prof.  Jamea 
Ivetaeh. 

The  Aramaic  Gospel.  The  New  Criterkm. 

Rev.  Pfof.  J.  T.  Marshall. 
Notes  on  Qenetit.   The  Blshop-Bleot  of 

Woroeater. 
Survey  of  Reoent  English  Literature  on 

the  New  Testament.  Rev  Prof.  Marcu« 

Doda. 

Expository  Times.  Febniary.  ad. 
index  to  Modern  Sermona  and  Bzpoal- 
tions. 

Fireside  Ma«UBine.  F«  b. 
Archbishop  Thomson.  (Illmtnted.)  The 

Editor. 

Gentleman*s  Magazine.   February,  is. 
In  the  Mountains  of  Media:  A  Tour 

through  an  Unknown  Region  of  Persia. 

J.  Theodore  Bent. 
The  Barber  Surgeona  of  London:  An 

AcoDuot  ot  the  (>ld  Barber  Snrgeooa* 

Company.  J.  A.  J.  Honaden. 
The  Sonroea  of  Commercial  Pftnic  B.  D. 

Mackenzie. 

Girrs  Own  Paper.  Febroaiy.  6d. 

Soubriqneta  of  Artiats :  or,  tbe  B.-*! 
Namea  of  Italian  Palntera. 

Some  Typea  of  Girlhood:  or,  oar 
J uvenile  Sptniten.  Sophia  F.  A.  Caul- 
field. 

Good  Words.  February.  6d. 
The  Peak  of  Longing :  A  Legend  of  tbe 

C^pathiana.  **  Carmen  Sylva." 
The    Boys     Brigade.     Prof.  Henry 

Dmmmond. 
John  Wesley.    B.  E.  Piothero. 
Candida  Casa.  St.  NInian  and  Hia  Work 

in  Gilloway.    Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

Barr. .  M.P. 
The  Sin  of  theR  d  Angel:  An  Allecoiy. 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon. 
An  English  Winteriiu;  Place:  Boame- 

moatn.  Harry  Fmrnfia. 

Great  Thoughts.  Febmary.  6d. 

W.  T.  Stead  on  the  "  dbnroh  of  the 
Future,"  with  replies  hy  Dr.  CHffoid. 
Canon  Scott  Holtand,  Dr.  Tbaln  David- 
son, Bishop  of  Bedford,  Bev.  R.  F. 
Horton,  Earl  of  Meath,  Col.  J.  T. 
Griffin,  Prof.  J.  Stuart  Blaokie,  and 
Dr.  John  Pulsford. 

Labour  Colonies  in  (Germany.  Ooonteaa 
of  Meath. 

L'fe  and  its  Varieties.  First  of  a  aerlei  of 
Sdentiflc  Articles.  Grant  Allen. 

Groombridge*s  Magazine.  February,  fd* 
Distinguished  Conduct  in  the  Fiel^  An 
Inci<T«>nt  in  the  Crimean  War.  Archi- 
bald Forbes. 

Harper*s  Magazine. '  Frbmary.  la. 
Sargent'a  Portrait  of  Edwin  Booth.  A 

Poem.   Thomas  Billey  Aldriob. 
Finland.  Ist  Part.  General  View  of  the 

Country  and    People.  (lUuatmted.) 

Henry  Lan^dell. 
English  Writeri  in  India.  (lUustrated.) 

Rev.  John  F.  Hurst. 
The  Faith  of  President  Lincoln.  L.  B. 

Chittenden. 
The  Heart  of  the  Desert  .  The  Road  to  the 

Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado.  Charles 

Dudley  Warner. 

Personal  Intelligence  "  Fifty  Years  Ago. 
A  New  York  Society  Newspaper  of 
Ellen  Mackay  Hutchison. 
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Help.  Pebroary.  Id.  _  .  . 

Toe  Reunion  of  Ghrtotendom.  Union  of 

UMGhorohet  fbr  Sodal  Reform. 
The  Feeding  of  Starving  Scliolan. 
The  MiMlmi  of  the  Magto  Lantern. 
The  HumanisiDg  of  the  WorlcbouBe. 

Home  Chimes.  Febnmry.  4d. 
Strange  Thing!  in  the  West  Country. 
Aliee  King. 

Hygiene.  January.  6d. 
O^btHoepital  Patient!  to  Pay?  Jabez 

Fbod^or  the  Destitute  Poor.  M.P. 
H|^i^e  in  Breed  making.    W.  Jago, 

The  Caosee  of  Poverty.  Dr.  C.  Drys'lale. 

niustrated  Carpenter  and  Builder. 
February.  6d. 
Architectaral  Style.  Irving  K.  Pond. 

Irish  EcclesiasUeal  Record.  February. 
18. 6d. 

Irish  PftrliameoU.  Very  Rev.  John  Ganoo 
O'Hanloo. 

Irish  Monthly.  lebruary.-  6d. 
Art  as  a  Profession  and  as  a  Branch  of 
Eduoation.  Denny  Lane. 

Jenness  Miller  Magazine.  January. 

Psychical  Culture.  J u' ian  Hawthorne. 

The  Wom»n  of  Yesterday  and  To-day. 
Mary  A.  Livermore. 

Tapestry.   IV.   Maiie  A.  Belloc 

A  Girl-Student's  Year  in  Paris.  Char- 
lotte Warton.  ,     .  . 

The  Philosopher  of  Driftwood.  Annie 
Jenness  Mill  r. 

Journal  of  Education.  Pebmiry.  6d. 
The  Imagination  of  Children.  Miss  C.  B. 
Carpenter. 

Ladder.  February.  6d. 
Leaders    of    the     People:  Qambetta. 

Thomas  Raleiffh.  „  ,    ,  ^ 
The  Secret  of  the  Salvation  Army.  D. 

Balsillie. 

Modem  Poeto  (II.):  Matthew  Arnold. 
F.  F.  Roget. 

Lamp.   February. .  6(1. 
The  Fountain  of  Qunlgamp.  (Stoiy.) 

Bessie  Rayner  Parlcei. 
The  Bambino  of  the  Ara  Coell. 
History  of  a  Holy  Relic. 

Le  Correspondant.   January.   2  francs 
50  cents.  . 
Talleyrand's  Memoirs.— The  Meeting  at 
Ernirt. 

The  Origin  of  the  Theatre  of  To-day. 

Rene  Doumic.  ^  ,  ^ 

State  Socialism  in  France  and  in  Europe. 

Claudlo  Jannet. 

Leisure  Hour,  February.  6d. 

Architecture  and  Pottery  in  P^estine* 
(Ilius.)  W.  Flinders-Petrie. 

Statesmen  of  Burope-Ita'y :  II.  Nlco- 
ter^.  MaglianI,  Bongbl,  Bonfadihf, 
Cavallotii.  ^      .  . 

Winter  Rimblea  in  Search  of  Micro- 
scopic Life.  Marvels  in  Mud.  (lUus.) 
W.  H.  Shrubsole.  _ 

Some  Women's  Bianners  and  Ways.  Mrs. 
Mayo. 

Household  Dogs  and  How  to  Choose  and 
Train  them.  Gordon  Stables. 

Upplncott's  Magazine.  February.  Is. 
The  Mountain  Mirage    Joaaufn  Miller. 
An  American  Kew.  Julian  Hawthorne. 
A  New  Theory  of  the  Universe.  Charles 
Morrit. 

Uttle  Folks.  February.  6d. 
How  Four  Busy  B's  Spent  Six  Wet  After- 


Longman's  Magazine.  6d. 
The  Heart  of  London.   Grant  Allen. 
The  Double  Alibi.  W.  Laidlaw  Peel. 
Wild  Beasts  and  their  Ways.  G.  T.  Buck- 
land. 

The  Fairies  and  Giants  of  Polynesia.  B. 
Tregear. 

Lucifer.  January.  Is.  6d. 
The  Babel  of  Modem  Thought. 
Mrs  Donne's  Ascral  Bxl.v. 
Theosopby  and  its  Evidenoes.  Annie 
Besant. 

India  and  Her  Yogis.  A.  Brahmin. 
Roman  Catholicism    and  Theosopby. 
Theoeopbical  Ideas  in  the  Works  cf 
Cardinal  Newman.  E.  Kislfngbury. 

Lyceum.  February.  4d. 
Tsar  and  Nihilist. 

Macmillan's  Magazine.  February,  la. 
Mr.  Leoky  on  Pitt.   Goldwin  Smith. 
Free  Schools.  T.  J.  Macnamara. 
The  Reformer  of  French  Catholicism. 

W.  F.  Stookley.  Lectures  of  M.  Loyson 

(Pere  Hjacinthe). 
Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  at  Peehawur.  F. 

Dixon.  The  Negotiator  of  the  Afghan 

Treaties  and  his  work  in  the  Puujaub. 

Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine. 

February,  tid. 
The  Mission  of  Methodism.   Lecture  at 

the    Wesleyan    Conrerenoe,  Briitol. 

R.  F.  Broomfleld. 
The  Missionary  Hero  cf  the  New  Hebrides. 

II.-H.  T.  Marshall. 

Month.  February.  28. 
UnnUural   History:  The    Defects  of 

Science  Teaching  illuttrated  by  some 

authors' views  on  the  colours  of  Bowers. 

Re/.  John  Gerard. 
A  Socialist's  Dream.  Part  II.  Criticism 

of  Mr.  Bellamy's  "  Looking  Backward." 

Michael  M^her. 
The  Story  of  the  Vatican  Council.  Robert 

Beauclerk. 

The  Abolition  of  Serfdom  in  Europe.  I. 
France.  Very  Rev.  Canon  Browulow. 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country 
Lore.   February.  6d. 
Men  of  Mark  Twlxt  Tyne  and  Tweed. 
George  Fox  in  the  North. 

Monthly  Packet.  February.  Is. 
Greek  Forerunners  of  Corlst.     No.  I 

Socrates.  Rev.  Peter  Lilly. 
Planetary  Nebulae.  J.  E.  Gore. 

Murray's  Magazine.  February,  if. 
General  Booth's  Scheme.    H.  Cbr.*n  e 
Bourne. 

Maxims  for  Novel  Writers  :   Ilumortii  s 

Suggestions.  Bgomet. 
Social  Bath  in  th£  L%st  Century.  Mrf .  A. 

Philips. 

A  Turkish  Brigand  Romance.  Vincent 
CallUrd. 

Public  Opinion  and  Strikes.     J.  Hall 
Richardson. 
Great  Steamship  Lines— I i.  Steamships  of 
the  Mersey.    Morley  Roberts. 

Newbery  House  Magazhie.  Februay.  is. 
The  Attitude  of  Catholics  toward  Bib  Heal 

CriUcism.  Rev.  F.  F.  Irving. 
The  Church  House.  (lilui).  Rev.  R.  M. 
Blaklston. 

Sea  Water.  Agnes  Gibeme.  The  Salt  in 

the  Sei.    Its  Origin  and  its  Effect  on 

the  Water. 
Some  Notes  on  the  History  of  Books  for 

Children.     1800  - 1850  (concluded). 

Favourite  Books  of  Eminent  Men  and 

Women  in  Childhood.   Charles  Welsh. 
A  German  Industrial  Colony.  Bethel: 

A  Labour  Colony  for  Epileptics.  Edith 

Sellers. 


Onward  and  Upward,  id.  February. 
Through  Canada  with  a  Kodak.  The 
Countess  of  Aberdeen. 

Outing.  February.  6d. 

•  A  Cycling  Tour  in  the  Azores. 
UndergrMluate  Life  at  0:iford.  (Ilius.) 

Chase  Mellen.  B.A. 
The  Active  Militia  of  Canada.  XIllus.) 

Capt.  Thos.  Blackv^ell. 

Phrenological  Magazine.  February.  6cl. 
Dr.  Richardson.  With  portrait.  A  Few 
Thoughts  on  thi  Development  of  the 
Brain.  II. 

Physique.   Februiry.  6d. 
Overcrowding  in  Towns  and  its  Remedies* 

0.  Roberts,  F.R.C.S. 
FhTsioal  Sports  of  the  Ancient  World. 

R.  J.  Macktnzle,  M.A. 
A  French  View  of  English  Athletics  and 

Games.  Pierre  de  CouberUn. 

Primitive  Methodist  Magazine.  Feb- 
ruary. 6d. 

Premiers  of  the  Victorian  Age :  Lord 
Beaconsfield.   (Ilius.)  RalphShields. 

Systematic  and  Proportionate  Giving.  II. 
J.  Stephenson. 

Quiver.  February.  6d. 
IheWiogs  of  the  Morning.  (Ilius.)  Rev. 

H.  Macmillan. 
The  Ringing  of  the  Curfew.  (Ilius.)  J. 

Cutht>ert  Hadden. 
By-Path  Meadow  ;  or,  the  Pitfalls  of  Life. 

The  author  of  "How  to  be  Hipi*y 

though  Married." 

Religious  Review  of  Reviews.  6d. 
The  Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia. 

Rev.  Dr.  Adler ;  the  Editor. 
Our  Reception. 

The  Religious  World  in  Action.  With 

five  portraits. 
Some  Mlssiohary  Reviews. 
Recent  Religious  Works. 

Scots  Magazine.  February,  6d. 
A.  K.  H.  B.  and  his  Earliest  Homei : 
The  Rev.  A.  K.  Hutchinson  Boyd :  Auibor 

of  "  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson." 

Monica. 

Home  Rule  for  Scotland.   Harry  Gow. 
Woman  in  the  Works  of  Richard  Jeffvriei. 
Caroline  A.  Foley,  M.A. 

Scribner*s  Magazine.  February,  is. 

Mount  Washington  In  Winter.  With 
many  illufttralions.  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

A  Box  of  Autographs.  With  Reproduc- 
tions of  Autograplis  in  the  Authoi's 
Collection.   Richard  Henry  Stot'dard. 

Neapolitan  Art— Mlchettl.  Illustrations 
by  Keoyon  Ooz  and  the  Author,  from 
Original  Paintings  a!:d  Bronzes.  A.  F. 
Jactssy. 

Sunday  at  Home.  February.  0d. 
Sunday. -I.  A  Christian  Festival.  II. 
A  Family  Delight.  III.  A  D^y  of 
Leisure.  Rev.  S.  G.  Green. 
Social  Life  Among  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians.— V.  The  Market,  the 
Money  Lender,  and  the  Tenant.  Prof. 
Sayce. 

Sunday  Magazine.  Febraary.  ed. 
Across  the   Folgcfcnd :    A  Norwegian 
Snow-field.   (Illustrated.)    Rev.  John 
Beverldge. 

The  Sanctity  of  the  Bo  1y.  The  Bishop  of 
Ripon. 

The  Poetry  of  the  Sea:   The  Wunders  of 

the  Deep.   Edward  Step. 
Our  Juvenile  Labour  Office.  Rev.  Canon 

Talbot. 

Westminster  Abbey.   Archdeacon  Farrar. 
General  Booth.        T.  Stead. 
St.  Paul  and  His  Lady-Helps.  Mrs.  James 
Martin. 
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Sun  MagYVZlne.   February.  6d. 
A  Friei  d  y  Caution  toLiierary  Asplranta. 

J.  R.  Ciiffurd. 
The  First  Bftroa  U^ugbton.  G.  Bamett 

Smitb. 

Curiotitiet  of  HQman  Stature.  Alfred  J. 

H.  Crespi. 
On  Bovironment.  Annie  S.  Swan. 

Swopd  and  Trowel.  Febimrv.  Sd. 
Tbe  Witness  and  lU  Position.    C.  H. 

Spnrgeon. 
A  Welsh  Apostle.  Thomas  Bees  Davles. 
Drives  at  Menton.  C.  H.  SPurgeon. 

Temple  Bar.  February,  is. 
Voltaire  and  his  First  Exile. 
Beoollections  of  an  OctosrenariaTi  Civ'l 

Servant.  Chapter    V.-VIII.    H.  W. 

Chisholm. 

Dostolebki.  The  Kasstan  Novelist  and  his 
Worlcs. 

Life  In  1  he  Lonfinn  Slums.  Bztraot  s  from 
the  Dtary  of  a  District  Nurse. 

Theatre.  February,  Is. 
A  Bull  in  a  Ohf  oa  Shon.  Dispute  between 
element  Scott  ana  Sydney  Qrondy. 
Clement  Soott. 
Dead  in  the  Ddvlng  Seat.  Poem. 

Time.  February.  Is. 
A  Socialist's  Notes  on  Priclical  Etbira. 

B.  Belfort  Bax. 
The  Private  School  System :  Its  Defects. 

Arthur  Wood. 
Notes  from  the  Diary  of  a  Griffln.   "  A 

Mounted  Infantryman.** 

Tinsley's  Magazine.  February.  6d. 
How  Count  Kumford  Abolished  Beggary. 
The  German  Gymnasium.  (Illustrated.) 
J  >bn  HeonikerHeaton,  M  P. 
Food  for  the  Fat.   Dr.  A.  J.  H.  Cres{  i. 

United  Presbsrterian  Magazine.  Feb- 
ruary, 4d. 

General  Bioth's  Scheme  Of  Social  Salva- 
tion.  Rev.  D.  Woodstde. 
The  BaUw4y  Strike;    Its  Leasoni.  Pro- 
fesaor  Calderwood. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine.  Feb- 
ruary. 6d. 

Ireland  :  Old  and  New.  IT.— The  Pre- 
Patrick  Age,  The  Round  Towers,  etc. 
Rev.  George  R.  Wedgwood. 

Japan  as  it  Is.   Rev.  Henry  Smitb. 


Wilson's  Photographic 
January  17.  30  cents. 


Magazine.  « 


Work.   February.  M. 
Hints  on  Bepalring  Furniture.  F.  Pooley. 

Young  England.  Fibruiry. 
Before  History  was  Written :  To'emism. 
A.  C.  BIckley  and  George  Hughes. 
(Illus.) 

The  Survivals  of  Curious  Beliefs  of  our 
Ance  tors  in  Curious  Customs. 

Young  Australia.  December. 
Union  and  Home  Rule :  Tbe  Necessity  of 
Imperial  Represent^lon  for  the  Colonies 
and  Local  Self  -  Government  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  W.  C.  Mscpheraon. 

Young  Man.   February.  M. 

The  Curse  of  B-tting  and  Gimblln^: 
How  Can  We  Overthrow  It  ?  Bv  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  Bishop  of  W«ke- 
field.  Hev.  J.  E.  C.  Wdldon.  Rev.  Cinon 
Bsrker,  etc. 

Leaders  In  Thought  snd  Ac  Im,  II.  Mr. 
W.  T.  S'ead.   Edwin  Scout. 

Well  Begun.  Businf>ss  from  a  Preacber'a 
Point  of  View.  Dr.  Parktr. 


AMERICAN. 

Andover  Review.  January.  35  cents. 
Dr.  Martineau's  Criiic'.sm  of  the  Gospels. 

Prof.  Hlncks. 
The  Question  of  DisestabUsbmeot  from 

an  American  Point  of  View.  A.  Taj  lor 

Innes. 

The  Relief  of  the  "  Submerged  Tenth." 

The  Editor. 
Life  from  a  Berlin  Point  of  View.  Prof. 

Buftts  B.  Richardson. 

Arena.  January.  50  cents. 

Are  there  Objective  Apparitions  f  Alfred 
Russell  Wallace. 

Grover  Cleveland.  Wilbur  Larremore. 

A  New  Declaration  of  Rights.  Hamlin 
Garland. 

Henry  George'a    Single  Tax.* 

Was  Christ  a  Buddhist  r  Felix  L.  Os- 
wald, t 

Cosmopolitan.   January.  25  cuts. 
The  People's  Palace  In  Loodon.  (Illus.) 

Eliiabeth  Btsland. 
Tbe  Literary  Development  of  California. 

(Illus.)  Gertrude  Franklin  Athertm. 
The  Language  of  Form.   (Illus.)  Chirles 

W.  Lamed. 
Th«  Transatlantic  Tr p.   (Illus.)  WiUiim 

H.  Rldelng. 

Homiletie  Review.  Janusry.  u. 
Cardiual  Newman.    WllUam  C.  Wiikln- 
snn. 

To  What  Extent  Can  the  Scriptures  be 
Used?  Charles  Knox. 

Thu  Perfwit  Law  audits  D.ier*.  Alex- 
ander Maolaren. 

The  Scarlet  Harlot.  Howard  Crosby. 

Magazine  of  American  History.  January. 

50  0rUtB. 

John  Ericsson,  the  builder  of  the  Monitor, 
1803-1889.   Mrs.  Mittba  L\mb.  (Iltus.) 

The  B'adensburg  Duelling  Ground. 
(Illus.)  Milton  r.  Adklns. 

Dr.  Lyman  Hall.  Governur  of  Georgia, 
1783.  Col.  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr. 

The  French  Army  In  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Count  do  Feraen's  Private  Lett ers 
to  bis  Fath<>r.  From  the  French,  Miss 
Georglne  Holmes. 

Missionary  Review.  Januarv.  25  cents. 
Ltvimrstooe  and  Sianl^y.  Boitor. 
Nrw  Efforts  In  Belgium.  Rev.  Henry  E. 
Dosker. 

Helpers  and  Hinderers  of  M'silons  In 

Japan.   Ernest  B.  Gordon. 
Modem  Missions  and  Prayer.    R::v.  Jno. 

Rutherford. 
Tbe  Missionary  Outlook.    I.    Rev.  J. 

Murray  Mellitch. 

Nationalist.  January.  20  cents. 
The  Relations  of  Pitv  and  Sympathy. 

Rev.W.  G.Todd. 
How  many  Hours  per  Diy  shall  we 

I^abour?  Rev.  H.  B.  Brown. 
A  Redistribution  of  the  System  of  Labour. 
Nationalism  and  the  Children.  Otis 

Kendall  Stuart. 
Equality  of  Opportunities  for  Children  a 

Necessity. 

New  England  Magazine    January.  25 
Bells.   B.H.  Gots. 

Au  Americaa  Lvidseer.  Frank  T.  Robin- 
son. 

Alexander  Pope  and  his  Works. 

Tbe  Hiatory  of  Historical  Wilting  in 
America.  The  Four  Historians  of  the 
Flr«t  Colonial  Period  and  their  Works. 
J.  F.  Jameson. 

Th<^  Future  of  the  New  England  Country. 
P'tur  Views  on  the  Future  of  the  Popu- 
lation, Industries,  and  Intellectual 
Development  of  New  Ennlnnd.  John 
D.  Long.  George  B.  Loring.  R-v. 
Samnei  Dike.  Rev.  George  A.  Jaek- 
aon. 


Poet-Lore.  January.  25  cents. 
Some  ChartfCterisiics  cf  Person  Poe'ry. 

James  Buciinam. 
Characteristic  Features  of  Persian  P  etry 

as  shown  by  tbe  writings  of  Its  four 

great  representative  modem  poets. 
Literary   Fictors  hi   T*-naj%on*u  "  St. 

Agnes's  Eve."   Prof.  Albert  S.  Ccok. 

Analytical  Study  of  Tennyson's  Poem. 
Tbe  Battle  of  Brunanbuigb:  An  O^d 

English  Chronicle.  Trana.  Anna  Ro- 

beitson  Brown. 
Romeo  and  Juliet  In  Frtnch.  Cbarlea 

Seymour. 

M'  dem  Scandinavian  Authors  t  Kle^ui4, 
Gaiberg  Strindbarg,  Ola  tianseen.  0. 
Stfdakicni  Hirtmann. 

Shakespeareana.  Jinuary.  50  cents. 
The  Guild  Chapel  at  Stratford  im-Avt^n. 
The  Guild  of  the  Holy  CnMs  in  Shake- 
speare's Tim?. 


ARMENIAN. 

Pazmaveb.  Venice.  December. 
NImrod  and  the  Tower  of  Babylon. 
Where  was  the  Earthly  Paramse  ? 
To  the  Rocle  (poetry.)  T.  Terslan. 
The  CofRn  Maker. 
Metforitee. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Great  Cure  by  Dr. 

Koch. 

Janiuii7. 
Armena-Venfce. 

Where  was  the  Earthly  Ptoidise  ?  (Con- 
cluded.) 
Childhood. 

Tlie  Distribution  of  Nations. 

A  Venetian  Historical  Novel  from  the  Six- 
teenth Century. 

Scientific  Progress  from  the  Year  1822  to 
1890. 

Hantess.  Vienna.  December. 

Ulstorlcal  Value  of  Agathangelua.  (Con- 
cluded.) 

A  Linguistic  Treatise. 

History  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Prof.  Koch  and  his  Cure  for  Tuberculosis. 
With  portrait. 

Difficulties  for  the  Progresa  of  Arts  In 
Turkey. 

Political  Review. 

Hantess.  Vienna.  January. 
Comparison  between 'Constantinople  and 

Tiflis.   G.  Duriau. 
Study  of  the  Life  of  Alexandre.  Pseudo- 

Cailisihencs. 
Armenian    Manuscripts  in   the  Royal 

Library  of  Vieima. 
Winter  (poetry).  A.  Anopl  in. 

Ardzagang.  Tlflia.  December. 
Koch^  Discovery. 

Jenner,  the  Discoverer  of  Vaccination. 
The  Duty  of  a  Public  Worker. 
The  Ol>ject  of  the  Study  of  Natural 
Hiitory.  Lord. 

DzaffhifiT*  Constantinople.   December  13. 
Life  in  the  Provinces. 
Biblical  Exposition.  Rev.  V.  D.  Mlnaplan. 
Life  or  Death  (novel).  Norhad. 
Michal  the  Aasyrian.    G.  H.  Baamadjian. 
The  Att  of  Photography.  M.  A.  Arabian. 

Puragn.  Constantinople.  January  13. 
Some  Practical  Advices  on  the  Ocdision  of 

the  New  Year. 
Will  Mountains  be  Ever  Levelled  ? 
Meditations  on  Entering  the  Year  1891. 

Kout  Bey. 
The  Difficulties  of  Life. 
Tbe  Nativity  (poetry).    A.  O.  Oulbeii- 

kian. 

The  Beginning  and  the  Course  of  Ex-an- 
gel ism  amongst  tbe  Armenians. 

The  Hebrew  Race.  Traoskited  from  Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

*•  Come  Unto  Me  "  (poetry).  Anne  Tam- 
uriantz. 
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Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  itsed  in  this  Index. 


All  W.    All  the  World 
A,R.        Anf lover  Review 

A.  A.  Anglo-Aii9tria 

A  A.P.S.  Annals  of  I  ho  American 
Academy  of  Pulitlcat 
and  Social  Science 
Antiquary 
Arena 
Arif«iy 
Art  Journal 
Art  and  Literature 
Asclepiad 
Asiatic  Quarterly 
.  H.  Astrologer  a  Haga* 
zine. 
Atalanta 
Atlantic  Monthly 
Author 

Bankers'  Magazine 
Blade  wood's  Magazine 
Bo«rd  of  Trade  Journai 
Bk-wm.  Bookworm 

B.  p.P.    Boy's  Own  Paper 
Cassell's  Family  Maga- 
zine 

Cassell's  Saturday 

Journal 
Century  Magazine 
Chambers's  Journal 
Chautauquan 
Churchman 

,  Church  Missionary  In- 
tclligenctT   and  Ke- 
cor»i 
Chupcli  Monthly 
Church  (Quarterly  Re- 
view 
Church  Reformer 
Classical  Review 
Clergyman's  Magazine 
Commonwealth 
Coming  Day. 
,  Congregational  Review 
Contemporary  Pulpit 
Contemporary  Review 
Conihill 
Cosmopolitan 
CriUcal  Review 
Down.  R.  Downside  Review 
D.R.        Dublin  Re\iew 
Econ.  R.  Economic  Review 
B.R.       Edinburgh  Review 


Ant 
A. 

Arg. 

ArtJ. 

AL. 

As. 

AQ. 

Astrol. 

Ata. 
AM. 

Au. 
Bank. 
BUf^k. 
B.TJ. 


C.F.H. 
C.S.J. 

CM. 

C.J. 
Chaut. 
Chman. 
Ch.Mis.1. 


Ch.M. 
Ch.  Q. 

Ch.R. 

CLR. 

Clgy. 

Com. 

CD. 

Cong.  R. 
CP. 
C.R. 
C. 

Cos. 
Crit.  R. 


Ed. 
E.H. 

E.  I. 

Ex. 
Ex.  T. 
Fl. 

F.  R. 
F. 

G.  M. 
CO.  P. 
G.W. 
G.T. 
Groom. 

Harp. 

' 

h!f.* 

Horn.  R. 

H. 

Hy. 

l5i.M. 
IJ.E. 
Ir.  E  R. 

Ir.  M. 
Jew.  Q. 
J.E. 

J.  Micro. 

J.R  AS. 

J.R.C.I. 

J.R.S.S. 

Jur.  R. 
Kg. 
K.O. 
K. 

Lad. 
L.T. 
LawM. 

LawQ. 
L.H. 


R<lucatlon 

English  Historical  Re- 
view 

English  Illustrated 
'  Magazine 
Expositor 
Expository  Times 
Fireside 

Fortnightly  Review 
Forum 

Gentleman's  Magazine 
Girl's  Own  Paper 
Good  Words 
Great  Thoughts 
Groombridge's  Maga- 
zine 

Harper's  Magazhie 
Highland  Monthly 
Home  Chimes 
Home  Friend 
Homlletic  Review 
Housewife 
Hygiene 
Iffdrasil 

Illustrated   Naval  and 

Military  Magazine 
Intematloual  Journal  uf 

Ethics 
Irish  Ecclesiastical 

Record 
Irish  Monthly 
Jewish  Quarterly 
Journnl  of  Education 
Journal  of  Microscopy 

and  Natural  Science 
Journnl  of  the  Royal 

Agricultural  Society 
Journal  of  the  Royal 

Colonial  Institute 
Journal  of  the  Royal 

Statistic  \1  Society 
Juridical  Review 
Kindergarten 
King's  Own 
Knowledge 
Ladder 

Ladies'  Treasury 
Law  Magazine  and  Re- 
view 

Law  Quarterly  Review 
Leisure  Hour 


L.W. 

L.  Q. 

Long. 
Luc. 

nfac, 
M.A.H. 

M.  Art 
Man.  Q. 
M.E. 
M.N.C. 

Mind, 
Mis.  R., 

Mon. 
M. 

M.C. 


M.  P. 

Hur. 

Mus.  T. 

Nat. 

Nat.  R. 

N.N. 

N.H. 

N.E.M. 
NewR. 
N.C. 

N.MUS.J. 
N.A.R. 

O.D. 
0. 

Pac.  Q. 
P.E.F. 

Pater. 

Path 

P.F. 

Photo.  Q. 
Photo.  R. 
J. 


Life  and  Work 
Lippincott's  Monthly 
Little  Folks 

London  Quarterly  Re- 
view 

Longman's  Magazine 

Lucifer 

Lyceum 

Macmillan's  Magazine 

Masazine  of  American 
History 

Magazine  of  Art 

Manchester  Quarterly 

Merry  England 

Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion Magazine 

Mind 

Missionary   Review  uf 

the  World 
Monist 
Month 

Monthly  Chronicle  of 
North  Country  Lore 
and  Legend. 

Monthly  Packet 

Murray  s  Magazine 

Musical  Times 

Nationalist 

National  Review 

Nature  Notes 

Newlwry  House  Mag-i- 
zinc 

New  England  Magazine 

New  Review 

Nineteenth  Century 

Nonconformist  Musical 
Journal 

North  American  Re- 
view 

Our  Day 

Outing 

Ptfciflc  Quarterly 
Palestine  Exploration 

Fund 
P^t^Tnoiter  Review 

P.'ith 

l*li»tf<.j,'raiilil(!  Quarterly 
Pliotographic  Reporter 
Phrenologioal  Journal 


Phren.  M.  Phrenological  Magnrine 
Pion.  Pioneer 
P.L.        Poet  Jjore 
P.  Portfolio 
P.R.R.     Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed Review 
P.M.M.    Primitive  Methodi  t 

Magazine 
P.M.Q.     Primitive  Methodist 

Quarterly  Review 
P.R.G.S.  Proceedingsof  the  Royal 

Geographical  Society 
Psy.  R.    Procee«1ings     of  the 

Society  for  Psychical 

Research 
Psy.  Psyche 
IK,        Quarterly  Review 
I.  Quiver 
JCOts      Scots  Magazine 
Scot  G.M.  Scottish  Geographical 

liagBzine 
Scot.  R.  Scottish  Review 
Scrib.     Scribner's  Magazine 
Shaice.  Shakespearian!. 
Soc.  R.    Social  Review 
State.  Statesman 
Str.  Strand 
S.D.       Subjeccs  of  the  Day 
S.  Sun 
Sun.  H.   Sunday  at  Homo 
Sun  M.   Sunday  Magazine 
Sun.  R.    Sunday  Ii<:view 
S.T.        Sword  and  Trowel 
T.B.        Temple  Bar 
Ih ,  TheaMe 
Theol.M.  Theological  Monthly 
T.  Time 
Tim.  Timehrl 
"rin.        Tin!>lev's  Magazine 
U.SM.  Unito()ServiceM4gazine 
U.  South  University  of  the  South 

Magazine 
W.R.       Westminster  Review 
W. Photo.  Wilson's  Photographic 

M.  Magazine 
W  M.      Workers'  Monthly 
Y.E.       Young  England 
Y.M.      Young  Man 


It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language. 
Ih?  leading  Reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines; 


All  the  articles  in 


A'lam,  Hdroe.,  on  the  Dowries  of  Women  in 

France,  MAR.  Jan 
Afghanistan :  Our  Relations  with  .Vfghanittan, 

A  Q,  Jan 

Africa  :  The  Division  of  Africa,  E.  de  Lwel  'ye 
on.  F.  Jan  ;  Portuval  and  England  in  Africa. 
A  Q,  Jan ;  The  Mashonaland  Trek,  Nat  R. 
Feb. ;  Stanley's  Mistakes,  J.  R.  Werner  on. 
Pater.  Feb ;  A  Ride  in  Kafflrland,  Rlack. 
Feb.  ;  Home  Llfn  in  N^tal.  C  J.  Feb;  It«lv 
an  1  Africa,  A  Q.  Jan ;  About  Africa,  by  J. 
Scott  Keltie.  Scrlb.  Fe^ 

Air  and  Ventilat  ion^  Photo  Q,  Jan 

All  the  World,  Feb 

Allen,  Oraat,  on  Life  and  ita  Varieties.  G.  T. 

Feb ;  on  the  Heart  of  London.  LoDflr.  Feb. ; 

on  the  Celt  in  Boglish  Art,  K  R,  Feb 
Alnwick  Castle.  C.  Feb 
Amateur  Work,  Jan.  Feb 
Ancestors,  Manufac*  ure  of,  F,  Jan 
Andover  Review,  Jan 
Anglic  tn  Church  Msgazine,  Jan 
Anglo-Austria,  Jan 


Anglo-Catholicism  and  the  Church,  by  Principal 

Fairbaian,  C  R.  Feb 
Animal  Life  in  Tennyson's  Poems,  C.  Feb 
Apostles,  Training  uf,  L  Q,  Jan 
Arena,  Jan 
Argosy,  Feb 

Aristotle  as  a  Naturalist,  by  G.  J.  Romanes, 
C  R.  Feb 

Armies,  British  and  Foreign :  The  Growing 
Unoopularity  of  Military  Service,  by 
Major-Qen.  F.  Chenevix  Trench,  Black. 
Feb 

Distinguished  Conduct  In  the  FieM,  A.  Foibes 
on.  Groom.  Feb 

The  Active  Milnia  of  Canada,  0,  Feb 

Foreign  Military  Magazines. 
AmoM.  Sir  Edwin,  on  Japsn.  Scrlb.  Feb 
Art  Magazines  and  Art  in  ether  Msgazines 
Asiatic  Qosrterly,  Jan 

Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Social  Life,  Prof. 

Sayoe  on.  Sun  H  .  Fe»> 
Astro'oger  8  Magazine,  Ft  b 
Astronomy :  A  New  Theory  of  the  Unlver  e 


(Mete'-trlc  Aggregi*  ion),  by  C.  M  irrh.  Llpp 
Feb ;  Weig  ilag  tue  S'ars,  by  J.  B  Gore,  G  M 
Feb :  Planetary  Nebulaj,  by  J.  C.  Gore.  M  ? 
Feb 
Atalanti.  Feb 

Athens  Bevisltel,  by  Shaw-L*fevre,  C  R.  Feb 
Atlantic  Monthly,  ^'eb 

Australia:  Henry  Geonre  on,  Cos,  Jan;  The 

Working  Han  in  Au8'ralla,'C  M,  Feb 
Authtritv  in  Religion,  Ch  Q.  Jan 
Autographs,  R.  U.  Stoddard  on,  8crib,  Feb 


Babv,  Jan 

Baillou's  Medical  B  twy.  W  R  Feb 

Ban  Iter's  Magazine,  Feb 

Baptism  and  Orders.  L  Q.  J«a 

Barber  Surgeons  of  Lindon,  J.  A.  J.  Hou«den 

on.  G  M.  Feb 
Bath :  Social  B^th  in  the  last  Century,  by  Mrs. 

A.  Phillips  Mur.  Fe*i 
Baumbach,  Rudolf,  Poetry  of,Bdlth  Marget  on, 

Scot  R.  Jan 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


on  the  Tvranuj  oi  the  N<m- 
"  C.  Feb 


Beethoven,  S.  Feb 

Behring  Sea  Dispute,  see  under  Fisheries 
Belgian  Munuines 
Bells.  N  EM.  Jan 
Berlcshire  Notes  and  Qperies,  Jan 
Besant,  Mrs.   A.,    on    Theosophy    and  its 

Bvidenoes.  Luc.  Jan 
Beverley  Minster,  Dr.  U.  Uaynum  on,  N  M, 

Feb 

Billionaire,  Coming,  F,  Jan 
BJdmson,  B  (Norwegiaii  author),  Ly,  Jan 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  Feb 
Bladensburg  Duelling  Ground,  M  A  H.  Jan 
Blind,  The  Care  and  Education  of,  E  R,  Jan 
Boehm,  Sir  J.  B..  Aut  J,  Feb ;  M  Art,  Feb 
Books  for  Children,  History  of.  N  H,  Feb 
Booth.  Gen.,  W.  T.  Stead  on,  Sun  M.  Feb 
Bmlanger,  Gen.,  Kite  and  FaU  of,  Chaut. 
Feb 

Bournemouth,  Harry  Farniss  on  (An  Bnglish 

Wlnttrlog  PlaceX  G  W,  Feb 
Bo  vet,  Mdlle.  de,  A  Ptfisieone  in  Ireland. 

New  R.  Feb 
Boyd,  Kev  A.  K.  H.,  Biographical,  ScotS.  Feb 
Boys  :  Our  Juvenile  Labour  Office,  by  Canon 
Talbot.  Sun  M.  Feb!   Bovs'  Brigade,  Prof. 
H.  Drummond  on,  G  W,  Feb 
Boy's  Own  Paper,  Feb 

BradUagh.  Charles :  On  Politics  as  the  Indi- 
vidualist Idea',  New  R.  Feb 
Bread  making.  Hygiene  in,  Hv.  Jan 
Bretons  at  Home,  C.  W.  Wood  on,  T  B,  Ftb 
Brett,  Hon.  U.  B.,  ontbeT  *  " 

oonfurmist  Oonsdtnoe,  N 
Brotherhood,  Feb, 
Brown.  John,  and  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  P.  Qarri- 

son  on,  A  R,  Jan 
Buney,  Frances,  Ch  Q.  Jan 


OaUfomi% :  Fremont  on  the  Conquest  of  Cali- 
fornia, C  M.  Feb ;  The  Discovery  of  Gold. 
C  M ,  Feb :  Calirornia's  Literary  Develo];nnent, 
Cos.  Jan 

Canada :  Can  we  Coerce  Canada?  by  B.  Wlman, 

N  A  R.  Jan:  Canadian  PaciAc  Railway,  SirG. 

Baden-Powell  on,  E  I,  Feb 
Candida  Casa,  by  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  G  W.  Feb 
Capltulum  Colonienso  :   An  Bpiiode  in  the 

Keformation,  Ch  Q.  Jan 
Capture  of  a  General  Council,  1241,  E  H,  Jan 
Carmen  Sylva.  see  under  Queen  of  Roumania 
Carpenter,  Edward,  Writings  o',  Plon,  Jan 
Cassell's  Familv  Magazine.  Feb 
Cassell's  Saturday  Journal,  Feb 
Catholic  Church :  Dr.  von  Ddllinger  and  the 

Plapecy,  Q  R,  Jan ;  Roman  Catholicism  and 

Theosophy,  Luc,  Jan;  Catholics  and  Biblical 

Critioisn,  N  H.  Feb 
Celt  in  Bnglish  Art,  Grant  Allen  on,  F  R,  Feb 
Century  lugazine,  Feb 
Chambers's  Journal,  Feb 
Charity  of  the  Count*  ss  Kathleen.  Poem,  by 

K.  Tynan,  Ata.  Feb 
Ohatrlan,  M.,  LeUersof,  N  H,  Feb 
Cbautauquan,  Feb 
Chelsea  and  ito  Hospital,  C  J,  F^b 
Child  Labour :  ThelState  in  Loco  Fftrentis,  L  Q. 

Jan 

China  t  Our  Commercial  Retotlons  with  Chins, 
by  Prof.  R.  K.  Douglas.  Soot  G  M,  Jan 

Chiromancy's  Chart,  Hon.  Mrs.  W.  B.  D. 
Foibes  on.  New  R,  Feb 

Ohttral :  Fables,  Legends,  and  Songs  of,  A  Q, 
Jan 

Christ :  Greek  Forerunners  of.  by  Rev.  P.  Lilly, 
MP.  Feb;  Christ  the  Guest  of  an  Exile, 
Pater.  Feb 

Christianity :  Realities  of,  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Abbott, 
C  R.  Feb;  Christianity  and  Socialism,  N  H, 
Feb 

Church  of  Bnglsnd,  see  also  under  Ritualism 
The  Anglican,  Ordinal,  and  Non-B^scopal 


OrdliwUon,'  Ch  Q.  Jan ;  Ancient  Church.  Bnglish  Historical  Review,  Jan 
Bndowments,  Prof.  Freeman  on,  C  R,  Feb;  ^English  Illustrated  Magazine.  Feb 


Disestablishment,  Pater,  Feb 

Church  House.  N  H.  Feb 

Church  of  Scotland :  A  German  View  of  Soot's 

Theok>gy,  Scots.  Feb ;  An  Old  Kirk  Session 

Register,  ScotS,  Feb 
Church  of  the  Future,  by  W.  T.  Stead.  6  T,  Feb 
Church  Missionary  Intelligencer,  Feb 
Church  Monthly.  Feb 
Church  Quarterly,  Jan 

Civil  Service:  An  Object  Lesson  In  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform.  A  M.  Feb 
Clement  XI.  and  the  Jansenists,  H.  Feb 


Clergyman's  Msgszine,  Feb 
Cleveland.  G rover,  W.  Larremore  on.  A,  Jan 
Codification  and  the  Partnerships  Act,  Jur  R, 
Jsn 

Coke.  Lady  Mary,  Letters  and  Joumalt  of,  E  R, 
Jan 

Coligoy,  Gaspard  de.  Ch  Q.  Jan. 

Colonies :  The  Latest  Phase  of  Imperial  FMe- 
ration,  A  Q,  Jan 

Colorado:  The  Heart  of  the  Desert,  C.  D. 
Warner  on,  Harp,  Feb 

Commercif  1  Panic,  Sources  of,  B.D.  Mackenzie 
on,  G  M,  Feb 

Condition  of  the  People  t  The  Elevation  of  the 
Working  Clasiies.  OR,  Jan 

Congregationalism,  Plea  for,  Gong  R,  Jan 

Congregational  Review,  Jan 

Conservative  Party :  The  Prospeeta  of  Conser- 
vatism in  Bngland.  Q  R.  Jan. 

Conservative  Progress,  F,  Jan 

Contemporary  Pulpit,  Feb 

Contemporary  Review,  Feb 

Coopcratioa,  Bducationtl  Value  of,  Eeon  R, 
Jan 

Copyright,  Ethics  of,  W  R,  Feb 
CoruhiTl,  Feb 
Cosmopolitan.  Jan 

Cutton:  The  Georgia  Cracker  in  the  Cotton 
Mills,  C  H.  Feb 

Cranmer's  Liturgical  Projects.  Ch  Q,  Jan 

Critics  and  their  Craft,  by  W.  Watson.  Nat  R, 
Feb;  Critics  '•Over  the  Coal«,"  by  Wm. 
Archer,  F  R,  Feb 

Cromwell,  Oliver.  Kinsfolk  of.  E  H,  Jan 

Curiew,  J.  C.  Hadden  on,  Q,  Feb 

Cycling,  Past^  Present,  and  Future,  by  J.  and 
B.  R.  Pennell.  New  R.  Feb ;  Cycling  in  Mid- 
Atlantic,  by  O.  Ho^arth.O,  Fel 


Dawn,  Jan 

Dawson,  W.  J.,  on  "  Books  thatJutve  Morel 

Me, "  Y  M.  Feb 
De  Quincey.  J.  Dennis  on,  L  H.  Feb 
Dickens,  Cniurles.  Bin  hday  of.  Groom.  Feb 
Disestablishment,  see  under  Church  of  England 
Disestablishment  in  Scotlaod,  A.  T.  Innes  on, 

A  R,  Jan 

ogs :  Household  Dogs,  L  H,  Feb 
Ddllinger,  Dr.  von,  Writings  of  Ddllinger  and 

the  Papacy.  Q  R.Jan 
Doetolevski.TB.  Feb 
Drama,  see  under  Theatres 
Dupanloup  on  Preaching,  Ch  Q,  Jan 
DUrer,  Albert,  Ch  Q,  Jan 
Dutch  Magazines 

Dwight,  Timothy.  Autobiographical  (Formative 
Intlmnoes),  F,  Jan 


Bating  and  Drinking,  Curiosities  of.  Dr.  A.  J.  H. 

Crespi  on,  G  M,  Feb 
Economic  Review,  Jan 
Economics,  Modem,  E  R.  Jan 
Economics  and  Kthics,  A  R,  Jan 
Edinburgh  Review,  Jan 

Educate  our  Blasters,  by  W.  Barry,  Pater,  Feb 
Education  (tee  also  tinder  Universities) :  The 
New  School  at  Abbotsholme   (A  Pioneer 
School),  Pion.  Jan ;  Free  Fducation ,  T.  J. 
Macnamara  on,  Mac,  Feb;  The  New  code 
and  Free  Education,  Q  R,  Jan ;  Inspection 
of  Schools,  C  J,  Feb;  How  to  Obtain  Kinder- 
garten Certificates,  GOP.  Feb ;  The  Pri\'ate 
School  System  and  its  Defects,  T,  Feb 
Bdwardes,  Sir  Herbert,  at  Peshavrur.  Mac.  Feb 
Egypt:  The  French  Occupation,  E  R,  Jan 
Electric  Light :  Decomtive  Electric  Lighting, 

Mrs.  J.  E.  H.  Gordon  on,  F  R.  Feb 
Elliot,  Sir  Walter,  Notes  of,  A  Q.  Jan 
Embroideries.  Materials  for,  C  F  M.  Feb 
Bmigration  and  Immigration:  Immigration 
in  the  United  States,  N  A  R.  Jan ;  New  Bng- 
land and  Bmigration,  Chaut,  Feb 


Boglish  Language :  Prnctical  Talks  on  Writing 

Knglish.  bv  Prof.  W.  Minto,  Chaut,  Feb 
Bnglish  Writers  in  India,  liev.  J.  F.  Hurst  on. 
Harp,  Feb 

Ericsson,  John,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb  on.  M  A  H, 
Jan 

Ethics:  Ethics  and  Economics,  A  R.  Jan; 
Ethics  of  the  Day,  Q  R,  Jan ;  Ethical  and 
Kindred  Societies  in  Great  Britain.  I  J  E. 
Jan. :  Belfort  Bax  on  Practical  Bthic«,  T,  Feb 

Expositor,  Feb 

Expoiitory  Times,  Feb 


Fairies  and  Giants  of  Polynesia,  LoDff ,  Feb 

Fairy  Tkles  and  Science,  W  RVFeb 

Farrar,  Archdeacon,  on  Westminster  Abber. 

Sun  H.  Feb 
Feudal  Ages,  Dr.  A.  H.  Japp  on.  S,  V^b 
Feulllet,  OcUve,  Miss  M.  A.  Belloc  oo.  Pater, 

Feb 

Fiction :  American  Fk^ion,  E  R,  Jan ;  Romance 
RealisUoised,  by  H.  D.  Traill,  C  R.  Feb ; 
Maxims  for  Novel  Writers,  Hur,  Feb 

Finance:  The  Bthlcs  of  Money  Investments. 
Boon  R,  Jan;  The  Demas  Invitation  to 
Abandon  Gold  for  Silver  in  the  United  States. 
Sir  L.  Playfair  on.  New  R,  Feb 

Finland  and  its  People,  H.  Lansdell  on.  Harp, 
Feb 

Finnish  Schobuv,  Three,  Scot  R.  Jan 
Fireside.  Feb 

First  Man,  Parsic  and  Jewish  Legends  of,  Jew 
Q.  Jan 

Fish  Supply  of  London,  C  P  M.  Feb 
Fisheries  Disputes:   Behring  Sea.  Canadian 

View  of.  Pater,  Feb ;  Sir  G.  Baden-Powell  on. 

New  R.Feb 
Floral  Structure :  a  New  Theory,  N  N.  Jan 
Food  for  the  Destitute  Poor,  Hy.  Jan 
Food  for  the  Fat,  by  A.  J.  H.  trespi.  Tin,  Feb 
Foreign  Office,  C  S  J,  Feb 
Forged  Literature,  H.  G.  Henlett  on,  N  C.  Feb 
Form,  Language  of.  Cos,  Jan 
Formative Inflnenoes,  T.  Dwight  on.  F,  Jan 
Fortnightly  Review,  leb 
Forum,  Jan 

France  :  In  the  Sunny  South,  by  C.  J.  Willi. 

Ata.  Feb  J'  J  - 

France  and  Egypt,  see  under  Africa 
France  and  Persia,  see  undsr  Persia 
Frazer,  J.  G.,  his  book  "  The  Golden  Boogb,** 

QR.Jsn 

Free  Education,  see  under  Education 
Freeman.  Prof.  B.  A.,  on  the  Origin  and  Ormrth 

of  the  House  of  Lords,  S  D,  Feb;  cn  Aneieot 

Church  Bndowments,  C  R,  Feb 
Fremont  in  the  Conquest  of  California,  C  M, 

Feb 

French  Academy,  Black,  Feb 
French  Army  In  the  Revolutionary  War,  M  A  H, 
Jan 

French  Magazines 


Gambling  and  Betting.  Y  M.  Feb 

GebiroU  S.  J.,  Spanish  Jewish  Poet  of  the 
Eleventh  Century.  Jew  Q,  Jan 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  Feb 

Geography :  Examination  Scheme  of  the  Scot- 
tish Geographical  Society,  Scot  G  H.  Jan 

George,  Henry;  His  Single  Tax  Theory,  see 
under  Sinsle  Tax  ;  On  Australia,  Cos.  ^an 

German  Industrial  Colony  of  Herr  von  Bodel- 
schwlngh.  N  H.  Feb 

German  Literature,  Studies  In,  by  M.  IVataon. 
H  P,  Feb 

German  Magazines 

Girl's  Own  Paper,  Feb 

Gladstone,  W.  B..  On  Professor  Huxley  and  the 

Swine  Miracle,  N  C.  Feb 
Good  Words,  Feb 
Great  Thoughts,  Feb 
Grey  lock  In  Massachussetts.  N  E  M.  Jan 
Groombridge's  Magazine,  Feb 
Guiana,  British,  Sir  Chss.  Bruce  on,  E  J,  Feb 
Gymnasiums  of  Germany,  Tin,  Feb 


Hagenau  and  TrifcIs,  11.  W.  Wolff  on.  Nat  R. 

Feb 

Hall,  Dr.  Ljman,  H  A  H.  Jan 

Harper's  Ferry  and  John  Brown,  W.  P.  Garrison 

on,  A  R.  Jan 
Harper's  Magazine,  Feb 
Harper's  Young  Pe<n>Ie.  Feb 
Harris.  Augustus,  Horoscope  of,  Astrol  M.  Feb 
.Heaton,  J.  Henniker,  Biographical,  Tin,  Feb 
'Help,  Feb 

Hermiones  of  the  Past,  Cos,  Jan 
History  of  Historical  Writhig 
N  EM,  Jan 

Home  Chimes,  Feb 
Homeopathic  WorW,  Jan 
Home  Rule  (see  under  Scotland) 
Homiletic  Review.  Jan 

Hospitals :  Ought  Patients  to  Pay?  Hy.  Jan 
Hotels  in  America,  Max  O'Rell  on.  N  A  R.  Jan 
Houghton,  Lord,  Wemvas  Reid's  Biosraph?  of, 
Q  R,  Jan ;  Bla^r^b ;  S.  Feb  ;f  MT R.  Feb 
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Houses   How  to  Choose  a  New  House,  C  F  M, 

Feb 

Human  Stature,  Curiosities  of,  S',  Feb 
Hyacintbe,  Pdre  (M.  Loyson),  Reformer  of 

Ffench  Catholicism,  Mac,  Feb 
Hygiene,  Jan 

Hypnotism,  Dr.  A.  Campbell  Clark  on,  Nat  R. 
Feb. ;  Legal  Aspects  of,  Jur  R,  Jan 


Illustrated  Carpenter  and  Builder,  Feb 
Immiirration  in  the  United  States,  N  A  R,  Jan 
Imperial  Federation,  see  under  Colonies 
India:  BriUsh  IndU.  by  R.  S.  Dix,  Chaut. 
Feb;  Popular  Movements,  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter 
on,  C  R.  Feb ;  Simla  Society,  Groom.  Feb ; 
The  Decline  of  Indian  Taste,  Mrs.  Kingscote 
00,  N  C.  Feb :  India  and  her  Yogis,  Luc,  Jan ; 
Child  Marriage  in  India.  W  R.  Feb 
Indian  Question  of  America,  see  under  Race 
Problems 

Individualist  Ideal:  Art,  by  W.  H.  Mallock, 
New  R,  Feb ;  Politics,  by  C.  Bradlaugh.  New 
R.Feb 

Inner  Life  in  Relation  to  Morality,  IJ  E,  Jan 

International  Journal  of  Bthlcs,  Jan 

Ireland :  Ireland  in  the  Light  of  History,  by  W. 

B.  H.  Lecky,  N  A  R.  Jan ;  Irish  ParliamenU, 

IrER.  Feb 
Irish  Monthly,  Jan,  Feb 
Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record.  Jan.  Feb 
lichia  and  ita  Earthquake,  C.  Feb 
Italian  liagazines 

Italy:  AVisit  to  lUly,  by  W.  Clough,  Man  Q. 
Jan 

Italy  and  Africa,  A  Q,  Jan 


Japan,  see  also  nnder  Missions :  The  Japanese 
Constitution,  W.  £.  Qriffis  un,  Chaut,  Feb ; 
A  Japanese  View  of  New  Japan,  N  C,  Feb  ; 
Noto,  A  M,  Feb;  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  on,  Scrib. 
Feb 

Jefferies,  Richard :  Woman  in  his  Works,  by 
Caroline  A.  Foley,  Scots.  Feb 

Jerome,  Jerome  K.,  B.  S.  Yates  on,  Groom,  Feb 

Jewisli  Quarterly,  Jan 

Jews,  Persecution  of,  see  under  Russia 

Vital  Statistics  of  the  Jews,  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Bil- 
lings, N  A  R,  Jan 

Optimism  and  Pessimism  in  the  Jewish 
Philosophy,  Jew  Q,  Jan 

Johnson,  Andrew,  Eloquence  of,  HAH,  Jan 

Journalism  :  *'  Personal  InteillKcnce  "  Fifty 
Years  Ago,  Harp,  Feb ;  English  Papers  on  the 
Continent,  A  A.  Jan;  Iu»w  to  become  a 
Journalist,  by  W.  T.  Steid,  Y  M,  Feb 

Juridicial  Beviesr,  Jan 


Kentucky  Farms  and  Trotting  HorMS,  Duke  of 

Marlborough  on,  F  R.  Feb 
Kew  for  America,  Lipp.  Feb 
lUngkke,  Alexander  William.  Black,  Feb 
Koch,  Dr.,  and  his  Cure:  The  Revolution  in 

Medicine,  by  Dr.  A.,  Flint,  F,  Feb 

Labour  Qnestions :  The  Eight  Hour  Movement, 
Boonomlc  Aspects  of.  Prof.  Symes,  Eeon  R 
Jan ;  How  Many  Hours  per  Day  shall  we 
Labour  ?  Nat.  Jran ;  The  Labour  Battle  in 
Australia,  WR,  Feb ;  The  Crushing  Defeat  of 
Trade  Unionism  in  Australia.  H.  U.  Champion, 
N  C.  Feb ;  The  Scottish  Railway  Strike,  Sir 
H.  Maxwell  on,  N  C,  Feb ;  Public  Opinion 
and  Strikes,  J.  Hall  Richardson,  Mur,  Feb ;  A 
Peasant  Striker  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
C.  M  Andrews,  Chaut,  Feb ;  The  State  in 
Loco  Parentis,  L  Q,  Jan 

Labour  Colonies:  The  Colony  of  Herr  von 
Bodelschwiogh,  near  Bielefeld,  N  H,  Feb; 
Lobour  Colony  of  Pastor  Diestelkamp,0oanteB8 

,  of  Meath  on,  G  T,  Feb 

Ladies'  Treasury.  Feb 

Lamb,  Cliarles  and  Mary,  Unpublished  Letters 
of,  AM,  Feb 

Lamp,  Feb 

Lavefeye,  Bmile  de,  on  the  Division  of  Africa, 
F,  Jan 

Law  and  the  Lawyers :  The  Study  of  Early 
.  Law,  Jur  R,  Jan 

I^ciiy,  W.  B.  H. :  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  of  his 
History  of  BngUnd  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  Q  R.  Jan,  Scot  R,  Jan,  E  R,  Jan ; 
On  Ireland  iu  the  Light  of  History,  N  A  R, 


Lefevre,  G.  Shaw,  on  Athens,  C  R.  Feb 
Leisure  Hour,  Feb 

Leix  and  Offaly,  Plantation  of,  E  H,  Jan 
Liberty.  Shibboleth  of,  by  W.  S.  Lilly,  F,  Jan 
Life  and  Ms  Varieties,  by  Grant  Allen,  G  T, 
Feb 

Life  from  a  Berlin  Point  of  View,  A  R,  Jan 

Lincoln,  President.  Faith  of,  Harp,  Feb 

Linton,  Sir  J.  D.,  Art  J.  Feb 

Lippincott's  Magazine,  Feb 

Literature :  Engiioh  Wrliers  on  India,  Rev.  J, 
F.  Hurst  on.  Harp.  Feb ;  Forged  Litera- 
ture, H.  G.  Hewlett  on,  N  R.  Feb 

Little  Folks,  Feb 

Livingstone  and  Stanley,  Mis  R,  Jan 

Locke,  John  :  His  Theory  of  Property,  Econ  R, 

Jan;  Fraser's  Memoir  uf,  E  R,  Jau 
Lombroso,  Prof.,  and  his  New  Tlieory  of  Political 

Crime,  by  H.  Zimmern.  Black,  Feb 
London   Life,  Undercurrents  of,  by  J.  Hall 

Richardson,  C  S  J,  Feb 
London  Qusrterly,  Jan 

Lords,  House  of,  see  contents  of  Subjects  of  the 
Day 

Longman's  Magazine,  Feb 

Loyson,  M.  (Fdre  Hyacinthe),  Reformer  of 

French  Catholicism,  Mac,  Feb 
Lucifer,  Jan 

Lux  Mundi,  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith  cn,  M,  Feb 
Lyceum,  Jan 

Macmillan's  Magazine,  Feb 
Madriga!s  from  Foreign  Sources,  Mur,  Feb 
Magazine  of  American  History,  Jan 
Magazines  of  1839  and  1840.  S.  Feb 
Manchester  Quarterly,  Jan 
Marriage  and  the  Marriase  Laws :  The  Revolt 

against  Matrimony,  by  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  F, 

Jan ;  The  Dowries  of  Women  iu  Frauce,  by 

Mdme.  Adam,  N  A  R,  Jan 
Marsden,  Miss  Kate,  and  her  Mission  to  Russia 

and  Siberia.  GOP,  Feb 
Martineau.  Dr.,  on  the  Gospels,  by  Prof.  Hlnoks, 

A  R,  Jan 

Meath,  Earl  aUd  Countess  of.  Biographical, 
G  T,  Feb 

Media,  Mountains  of,  J.  T.  Benton,  G  M,  Feb 
Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine,  l<eb 
Military  Magazines,  Foreign 
Miller,  Mr.  Justice,  Jur  R.  Jan 
Mind,  Jan 

Minorities  and  their  Rights.  IJ  E.  Jan 
Missionary  Review,  Jan 

Missions:  Japan,  Rev.  C.  C.  Starbuck  on,  A  R, 
Jan;  Helpers  and  Hinderer,  Mis  R,  Jan; 
Travancore,  Sun  H,  Feb ;  Belgium,  Mis  R, 
Jan;  Modem  Missions  and  Prayer,  Mis  R, 
Jan ;  The  Outlook,  MiS  R.  Jan 

Modern  Thought,  Babel  of,  Luc,  Jan 

Mohammed  and  Christ,  Rev.  W.  H.  Byre,  M, 
Feb 

Month  :  Feb 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country  Lore,  Feb 
Monthly  Packet,  Feb 

Moralioy  :  Inner  Life  in  Relation  to  Moralty, 
I  J  E,  Jan;  Moral  Theory  and  Practice, 
IJ  E,  Jan ;  Morals  in  H  s'ory,  I  J  E,  Jan ; 
Morals  and  Politics,  by  JuUa  Wedgwood, 
Nat  R,  Feb 
M')re,  Blesied  Thomas,  Relics  of,  H.  Feb 
Mormon  Manifesto  against  Polygamy,  0  D,  Drc 
Morocco :  The  Protege  System,  Mr.  Mackenzie 

on.  Black,  Feb 
Muharram  Celebration,  H  Q,  Jan 
Murray's  Magazine,  Feb 

Music  Msga^ts  and  Music  in  Other  Magazines 

Nationalism :  A  Socialist's  Dream,  by  M.  Maher, 
M,  Feb ;  Nationalism  and  the  Children.  Nat, 
Jan 

Nationalist,  Jan 
National  Review,  Feb 

Natural  HUtory :  Wild  BeasU  and  their  Ways, 
by  C.  T.  Buokhini,  Long,  Feb  ;  Winter 
Rambles  in  Search  of  Microscopic  Life,  L  H, 
Vtb 

Nature  Notes,  Jan 

Navies,  British  and  Foreign:  How  Shall  we 
Man  our  Ships  ?  by  Rear-Adm.  S.  B.  Luoe, 
N  A  R,  Jan ;  Across  the  North  AtlantiO  In  ^ 
Torpedo  Boat,  E  I,  Feb ;  Foreign  MiUtery 


Negro  Question  of  America,  sea  nnder  Race 

Problems 
Newbery  House  Magazine,  Feb 
New  EngUnd  Country,  Future  of.  N  E  M,  Jan  ; 

New  Bnglaodand  Emigration,  ChkUt,  Feb 


New  England  Magazine,  Jan 
New  ^gland  Meeting  House,  A  M.  Feb 
Newman,  Cardinal,  L  Q,  Jan ;  Dr.  W.  C.  Wil- 
kinbon  on,  Horn  R,  Jan ;  Newman,  Leo  XIII., 
and  Louvain,  by  St.  George  Mivart,  Pater, 
Feb;   Scepticism  of,  by    Leslie  Stephen, 
N  CFeb;  IJE,  Jan 
New  Review,  Feb 

New  School  at  Abbotsholme  (a  Pioneer  School), 
Plon,  Jan 

Nihilism  and  its  Causes,  W.  Henry  on.  Pater. 
Feb 

Nineteenth  Century,  Feb 

Nonconformi&t  Politics,  ConfiT.  R,  Jan 

North  American  Review,  Jan 

Norway :  An  Islsnd  Deer  Forest,  by  Sir  U. 

Pottinger,  F  R.  Feb 
Noto  in  Japan.  A  M,  Feb 
Norwich,  R.  Owen  Allsop  on,  E  I,  Feb 
Novels  (see  under  Fiction) 

Objective  Apparitions,  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace  on,  A, 
Jan 

O'Connor.  Rev.  W.  A.  Okelion,  Man.  Q,  Jan 
Onward  and  Upward,  Feb 
Open  Spaces:  The  Next  Stage  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  Public  Parks,  A  M,  Feb 
Our  Day,  Dec 
Outing,  Feb 


P^estine  Architecture  and  Pottery,  L  H,  Feb 
Palmistry  :  Chiromancy's  Cnart.  JLK»n.  Mrs.  W. 

R.  D.  Foibea  on.  New  R.  Feb 
Papacy  (see  under  Catholic  Chuuch) 
Paternoster  Review.  Feb 
Paul.  St..  and  his  Lady-helps,  Sun  M,  Feb 
Pelasgiaus  and  iheir  Descendants,  A  Q,  Jan 
Peuiateucb,  Recent  Criticism,  C.  G.  Monle- 

hore  ou,  Jew  Q,  Jan 
People's  Friend,  Jan 

People's  Palace  in  London,  Miss  B.  Bisland  on, 
Cos,  Jan 

Persia:  Railways  for  Persia,  A  Q,  Jan;  An 
Attempted  Freuch  Kmba9->y  under  tlie 
Auspices  of  Cardinal  Kichel  eu.  A  Q.  Jan; 
Persun  Civilisation,  Prince  Malcom  Khau 
on,  C  R,  Feb 

Persian  Poetry.  Characteristics  of,  by  J.  Buck- 
hain.  P  L.  Jan 

Photographic  Quarterly,  Jan 

Photogiaphic  Reporter,  Jan 

Pnotography.  see  also  under  contents  of  WIl- 
bon  s  Phutogrspbic  Magazine,  Pbotographic 
Reporter,  Pnutographic  Quarterly;  Amateurs 
ana  the  Art  of  Daguerre,  by  C.  B.  Moore,  O, 
Fib;  Recent  Pbotograptiy,  C.  Hastings 011, 
Art  J.Feb 

Phrenological  Magazine,  Feb 

Physique.  Feb 

Pioneer,  Jau 

Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  Chaut,  Feb 
Puet  Lore,  Jan 

Poetry :  Is  Verse  in  Danger  ?  by  B.  Qosse,  F, 
Jan 

Poetry  in  the  Magazines 
Pompeii,  Paintings  of,  E  M.  Jan 
Pope,  Alexander.  An  American  Landseer,  N  E  M, 
Jan 

Poverty,  Ciiusis  of.  Hy,  Jan 

Prayers,  Subjective  abd  Objective,  Cong  R,  Jan 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  Jan. 

Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  Jan 

Prisons:  Thoughu  in  Prison,  by  Mrs.  Walts- 
Jones,  E  I.  Feb 

Psalters ;  Literary  MaUrials  of  the  First  Scot- 
tish Psaltrr.  by  J.  C.  Hadden,  Scot  R,  Jan 

Psychical  Rem  arch :  Are  there  Objective  Appa* 
ritionsP  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace.  A.  Jan 

Psychology:  William  James's  ikx>k.  IJE, 
Jan 

Public  Life  and  Private  Morals,  F  R.  Feb 
Public  Parks  (see  under  Open  Spaces) 

Quarterly  Review,  Jan 
Quiver,  Feb 


Race  Problems  of  America :  Does  the  Negro 
seek  SocUl  BquaUty?  Rev.  J.  C.  Price.  F, 
Jan ;  The  Indian  Rising,  O.  O.  Howard  on. 
New  R,  Feb:  The  Future  of  the  Indian 
Question,  by  Gen.  N.  A.  Miles,  N  A  R,  Jan 

Railways :  Reform  in  Railway  Construction,  F, 
Jan ;  On  the  Platform,  by  W.  J.  Gordon, 
L  H,  Feb 
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Bead,  Thomas  Buchanan,  B.  U.  Stoddard  on, 
Upp.  Feb 

BeliKton :  Authority  in  Belig'on,  Ch  Q,  Jan 
Kenan,  Ernest :  Hit  History  of  Israel,  C.  G. 

MoutetioFe  on,  Jew  Q.  Jan 
Bitualism:  The  Afchbishup  of  Canterbury's 

Judgment  in  the  Lincohi  Case,  Ch  Q,  Jan 
Klvers,  Plains,  and  Mountains,  B.  G.  Baven- 

sttiu  ou.  Scot  G  M.  Jan  ,  _ 

KoBSciti,  Dante  Gabriel.  Poetry  of,  J.  Walktron. 

Man  Q.  Jan 
BtiKinaul*.  Qusen  Elizabeth  of.  Story  by,  "  The 

Peolc  of  Longing,"  G,  W,  F«:b 
Boyal  Dubl  n  Society.  Nat  R,  Feb 
Boval  SUtistical  Society's  Jimmal,  Dec 
Buiiirord,  Couut,  Hovr  he  Abolished  Beggary, 

Tin,  Feb 

BiiB&ell,  Lord  John,  Lord  £dm.  Fitzmaurice  on, 
C  R  Feb 

Bussia :  The  Truth  about  the  Jewish  Persecu- 
tion, A  Q.  Jan.  Bussia :  lU  People  and  lU 
Government,  Q  R,  Jan;  Mlhillsm  and 
iu  Causes,  W.  Henry  oo.  Pater,  Feb; 
Bussian  Finance:  a?he  Baclcing  of  the 
Peasantry,  by  *'B.  B.  Lanio,"  F  R.  Feb; 
Winter  in  Kleff,  C  J.  Ftb;  Bussia  aLd 
Northern  Asia,  A  Q,  Jan ;  Bussiaii  Girlhood, 
Mdme.  Bottanoff  ou,  E  1,  Feb 

Buasian  Magazines 

Butledge,  John,  A  M,  Feb 

Salvation  Army:  Gen.  Booth's  Schtme,  L  Q. 
Jan;  Nat  R.Feb;  H.C.  Bourne  on,  Mur, 
Feb;  Gen.  Bu«ih's  Ladle,  Plon.  Jau;  Tlie 
Belief  of  the  "  Submerged  Tenih,"  A  R,  Jan  ; 
A  Salvation  •*  Doss  "  House,  Pater,  Feb 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


^  ^  ,  fTlO  the  EndLsh-speakinff  world  there 
Tiio  cmpipe   I  ,  ,  , 

and  the     X    have  been  miiny  things  of  much 

Republic,  interest  to  chronicle  in  the  last  few 
weeks.  The  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington  has 
decided  that  it  has  juris- 
diction to  hear  the  appli- 
cation for  a  writ  of 
prohibition  against  the 
Alaska  Court  in  the  case 
of  the  seizure  of  the 
Canadian  sealing  vessel  in 
Behring  Sea.  The  initial 
step,  therefore,  of  trans- 
fen-ing  this  controversy 
from  diplomacy  to  the 
judicial  arena  is  not 
baired.  This  is  of  good 
omen.  The  first  tie  be- 
tween the  Empire  and 
the  Eepublic  will  be 
judicial  rather  than  politi- 
cal, and  we  catch  a 
glimpse  into  the  future — 
the  ultimate  federation  of 
the  whole  English-speak- 
ing world  —  through  the 
door  which  the  Supreme 
Ck)urt  declares  must  be 
left  ajar. 

The  Canadian  Elections,  which  take  place 
Elections  in  on  March  5th,  have  brought  into  clear 
Canada,    relief  the  fact  that  the  exterior  relations 
of  the  English-speaking  communities  to  each  other 


SIB  CHABLES  TUPPEB. 


March  2Hd,lS9i. 
are  beginning  more  and  more  to  dominate  questions  of 
internal  politics.    The  Elections  in  the  Dominion  are 
indeed  turning  upon  no  other  question  save  this  alone, 

Upon  what  terms  shall 
Canada  be  towards  the 
Empu-e  and  towards  the 
Republic  ?  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  the  premier, 
with  his  fidvs  Achates^ 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Do- 
minion and  heir  -  pre- 
sumptive to  the  premier- 
ship, have  appealed  to  the 
Canadians  for  a  majority 
in  favour  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Impei'ial 
connection,  while  they 
have  endeavoured  by  every 
means  in  their  power  to 
make  each  elector  feel 
that  in  voting  for  theii- 
opponents  ho  was  voting 
in  favour  of  the  annexation 
of  the  Dominion  to  the 
United  States.  This  may 
be  clever  electioneering, 
and  it  seems  likely  to  be 
crowned  with  immediate 
success.  But  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial 
fabric,  Sir  John  Macdonald's  tactics  are  more  men- 
acing even  than  Sir  Richard  Cartwright's  aspirations 
for  free  trade  with  the  United  States.    No  doubt  it 
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was  very  tempting  to  attach  the  stigma  of  treason  to 
the  Opposition,  but  it  is  the  last  resort,  and  the 
temporary  advantage  which  it  may  bring  to  a  party 
is  dearly  bought  at  a  price  which  the  State 
must  pay.  It  is  deplorable  to  see  the  iDiegritj  of 
the  Empire  and  the  maintenance  of  the  British 
Dominion  used  as  counters  in  the  electioneering 
game.  They  ought  to  be  above  discussion,  beyond 
dispute.  He  does  a  poor  service  to  his  country  who, 
for  the  sake  of  defeating  his  adversary,  oon^  i^fes  to 
convince  the  larger  half 
of  his  fellow-subjects 
that  the  smaller  half  are 
disloyal  to  the  Crown. 
A  nation  so  divided 
against  itself  cannot 
be  expected  to  stand. 

Canada  the  Itisnote- 
^'^^i^tilS^'"^  worthy 

Relations,  that  the 
controversy  in  Canada 
has  arisen  out  of 
questions  of  tariff. 
The  Canadian  Oppo- 
sition demand  free 
trade  with  the  United 
States,  while  propos- 
ing to  maintain  the 
protective  tariff  against 
the  rest  of  the  world, 
England  included. 
Against  this  proposal 
to  establish  closer  re- 
lations with  the  United 
States  than  with  the 
Mother  Country, 
Canadian  sentiment 
has  revolted  for  a  time. 
But  solid  considera- 
tions of  their  own 
interest  will  tend  in- 
evitably to  lead  the  Canadians  to  reconsider  their 
attitude  towards  their  great  southern  neighbour. 
Canada,  it  becomes  increasingly  evident,  will  be 
the  pivot  upon  which  will  turn  the  future  rela- 
tions of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  English- 
speaking  family.  She  may  be  the  keystone 
of  the  arch  which  will  unite  our  race,  or  she 
may  be  the  cause  of  an  accentuation  and  an 
aggravation  of  all  the  differences  which  exist  be- 
tween the  Empire  and  the  Republic.  Whichever 
way  the  elections  go,  Canada  is  certain  to  be  driven 
to  establish  closer  commercial  relations  with  the 
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United  States,  and  through  Canada  it  may  be  hoped 
the  rest  of  the  Empire  may  enter  into  the  great 
Zollverein  of  the  English-speaking  world.  While 
Canadians  have  been  electioneering,  the  New- 
foundlanders  have  been  negotiating.  They  have 
made  a  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Washington,  which 
they  think  will  give  them  access  with  their 
fish  to  the  American  markets  on  more  favourable 
terms  thaji  heretofore.  As  England  has  postponed 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  it  is  believed  at  the 

prompting  of  Canada, 
the  islanders  are  in 
a  state  of  towering 
indignation.  N  e  w  - 
foundland  is  more 
American  than  Cana- 
dian already,  and  her 
drift  to  the  United 
States  is  not  likely  to 
be  arrested  by  the 
rejection  of  her  Be- 
dprocity  Treaty. 

Mr.  CeeU  While  Ca- 
""^mSn^  i^adians 
NavyDuas.  i^^ve  been 
agitating,  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  has  been  conr 
ducting  in  London  a 
vigorous  campaign  in 
favour  of  the  estab- 
lishmmt  of  a  fiscal 
S3rstem^by  which,  even 
at  some  expense  of  the 
economical  advantages 
of  free  tnule,  the 
component  parts  of 
the  British  Empire 
could  be  more  freely 
welded  into  one.  To 
make  the  British  Em- 
pire self  -  sufficing  — 
except  as  to  cotton,  which  must  come  from  the  United 
States — and  to  give  every  commonwealth  under 
the  flag  an  argument  in  £  s.  d.  for  remain- 
ing under  the  flag  —  this  assuredly  is  worth 
some  sacrifice.  It  could  probably  be  effected  with 
the  least  smashing  of  diplomatic  and  economic 
crockery,  if  the  various  communities  which  constitute 
the  British  Empire  were  to  agree  to  levy  Navy  l>ues 
of,  say,  2  per  cent,  upon  all  goods  entering  their 
ports  from  outside  the  Empire,  and  to  devote  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  dues  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Navy 
which  polices  the  seas.   Any  English-speaking  com^ 
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imunity  which  did  not  contribute  directly  to  the 
.maintenance  of  the  Navy  would  be  treated  as  a 
foreign  country.  The  sea  is  the  highroad  of  our 
Empire.  It  is  policed  by  our  fleet;  all  States 
which  contribute  directly  to  the  maintenance  of 
'that  naval  police  force  would  be  exempt  from  the 
-Naval  Dues.  Those  who  do  not  will  pay.  Thus 
•by  the  perfectly  simple  operation  of  imposing  a 
-Navy  Due — as  we  impose  light  dues  and  harbour 
-dues — our  colonies  would  get  the  advantage  of  a 
-dififerential  duty,  and  the  Empire,  as  a  whole,  would 
%obtain  a  naval  police  fund,  the  administration  of 


Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  of  course,  took  up  his  parable  and 
discoursed  against  the  resolution  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Free  Trader  pure  and  simple,  which  roused 
the  blood  of  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  and  made  him  long 
to  descend  from  the  Strangers'  Gallery  to  the  floor  of 
the  House,  where  he  might  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  telling  our  Imperial  legislators  a  bit  of  the  Colonial 
mind.  Mr.  Lowther,  who  has  at  least  the  courage 
of  his  opinions,  unfurled  the  old  flag  of  Protection- 
ism, and  thereby  gave  the  enemy  occasion  to  blas- 
pheme ;  but  on  the  whole  the  debate  was  an 
encouraging  sign  of  the  quickened  sense  of  the 


which  will  necessitate  the  establishment  of  closer 
relations  between  the  world-scattered  sections  of  our 
.Empire. 

While  this  subject  has  preoccupied 
•T^e^uSSfe.  Colonial   statesmen  in   Canada  and 

South  Africa,  its  importance  is  gradu- 
-ally  being  recognised  at  home.  The  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  raised  by  Mr.  Howard 
Tincent's  resolution  in  favour  of  diflerential  duties 
between  goods  transported  within  the  Empire 
.and  those  coming  into  it  from  abroad,  enabled  Mr. 
Goschen  to  make  a  speech  which  was  more  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Imperial  heretics  than  has  hitherto 
(been  heaid  from  a  responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown. 


importance  of  our  Colonial  Empire.  As  a  means 
of  developing  the  process  of  poUtical  education 
which  is  now  going  on  in  our  midst,  Mr.  Howard 
Vincent,  and  those  who  are  working  with  him, 
are  engaged  in  founding  an  association  which  they 
call  the  "  United  Empire  Trade  League,"  the  object 
of  which  is  explained  in  the  following  circular  : — 

The  importance  of  developing  by  all  possible  means  the 
commercial  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  Colonies,  and  between  the  Gok)nies  themselves,  has 
now  become  paramount. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  determined  to  establish  a  strong 
Association  having  this  great  aim  in  view,  and  uniting  on 
a  broad,  popular,  and  patriotic  foundation  all  societies 
and  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  throughout  tho 
ilhupire,  interested  in  the  extension  of  British  trade,  tiia 
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security  of  British  capital,  and  the  prosperity  of  British 
labour— whether  in  the  factory  or  on  the  land,  whether 
ou  shore  or  at  sea,  whether  as  employers  or  employed, 
and  whether  as  capitalists  or  wage  earners.  • 

The  objects  for  which  the  United  Empire  Trade 
League  will  strive,  independently  of  party  considera- 
tions, are  : — 

(a)  Tlie  furtherance  of  advantageous  trading  relations 
between  all  who  share  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen. 

(6)  The  advancement  of  the  interests  of  British 
commerce  throughout  the  world. 

The  Association  will  be  controlled  by  a  general  council, 
representing  home  and  colonial  industries. 


BIGHT  HONOURABLE  JAMES  LOWTHEB,  M.P. 


military  achievements,  and  one  diplomatic  and 
jadieial.  In  Burmah  there  ba.s  been  some  fighting. 
The  Tsawbwa  of  Wuntho,  "  for  committing  a  series 
of  unprovoked  attacks  on  our  posts  and  villages  in 
Burmah  " — so  runs  the  proclamation — has  been  de- 
posed, his  palace  has  been  bunied,  and  a  Bntish 
foi-ce  600  strong,  200  of  whom  are  white,  has  occupied 
Wuntho — not  without  somewhat  stiff  stockade  fight- 
ing. In  the  Soudan  there  has  been  more  serious 
work.  Tokar  has  been  reoccupied  by  the  Egj-ptiaii 
force  under  English  command,  aifter  a  battle  in  which 
1,000  of  the  Dervishes,  under  Osman  Digna,  were 
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Sir  Cordon  Sprigg  and  Sir  Alexander  Gait,  and 
many  other  w^ell-known  Colonial  statesmen,  have 
intimated  their  intention  of  joining  the  League.  It 
may  be  noticed  in  this  connection  that  of  the  repi  e- 
sentatives  of  Australia  who  are  now  sitting  in  con- 
ference at  Sydney  to  consider  the  best  way  to  federate 
the  Australian  colonies  the  majority  is  overwhelmingly 
Protectionist,  the  Free  Traders  being,  it  is  said,  out- 
numbei*ed  by  at  least  two  to  one. 

The  tiusk  of  establishing  the  English 
of  "t he^E^sl  peace— I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not 
substitute  this  for  the  old  pluase,  the 
Roman   peace — over  the  Eastern  world  progi*esse>i 
steadily.     February  has    been    mai-ked    by  two 


killed.  Tokar  and  Handoub  are  likely  to  be  occupied 
permanently.  It  is  the  first  step  on  the  road  to 
Berber,  the  key  of  the  Upper  Nile.  A  not 
less  remaikable  forward  step  was  taken  in  Cairo  in 
the  middle  of  February,  when  the  Khedive  appointed- 
Mr.  Justice  Scott,  with  an  Italian  assistant,  as  ]>re- 
sident  of  a  committee  for  superintending  native  tri- 
bunals. The  French,  or  such  few  of  them  as  are 
interested  in  the  worn-out  tradition  of  French 
interest  in  the  Nile  Valley,  are  furious.  But  tlie 
incident  of  the  Empress  Frederick  is  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate that  France  has  given  herself  up  to  a  hopeles? 
passion  of  hate,  which  renders  her  practicaUy  im2X)tent 
outside  her  own  borders. 
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In  Europe  tkere  is  an  open  sore  th  it 
The  Open  Sore    refuses  to  heal.    It  is  the  wound  which 

was  inflicted  upon  France  twenty  years 
ago,  when,  as  security  against  a  repetition  of  the  crime 
of  1870,  Germany  crushed  the  French  armies,  captured 
their  capital,  and  dictated  a  peace  in  the  Palace  of 
Versailles  which  converted  Alsace  and  Lorraine  into 
Elsass-Lothringen.  France  deserved  her  punishment. 
If  her  territory  had  been  left  intact  she  could  have 
resented  none  the  less  bitterly  her  overthrow  and 
humiliation ;  but  the  loss  of  her  frontier  provinces 
has  furnished  her  with  the  one  plausible  pretext  for 
meditating  that  War  of  Revenge  which,  under  any 
circumstanoes,  she  would  have  waged  when  the  first 
opportunity  offered.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that 
the  French,  with  the  lapse  of  years,  would  have 
obtained  sufGlcient  mastery  over  their  emotions  to 
have  consented  to  be  civil  to  their  conquerors — ^at 
least  until  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  war.  The 
events  of  the  last  few  days  have  dissipated  that  hope. 
The  outburst  of  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  Parisian 
newspapers,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
Empress  Frederick  to  Paris,  is  a  painful  reminder 
that  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  the  open  sore  of 
France  is  still  inflamed,  and  that  it  is  not  safe  for  a 
Oerman  to  touch  it  even  with  the  softest  of  cold  cream. 
French  statesmen,  diplomatists,  and  journalists  are 
much  given  to  ridiculing  M.  D6roul^de  in  ordinary 
times.  •  He  is  a  madman,  a  poet,  un  fou  /urieuxy  etc. 
etc.,  whom  no  one  would  treat  seriously ;  besides,  he 
stands  quite  alone,  is  quite  insignificant,  and  not  worthy 
of  notice— a  mere  pimple  on  the  surface  of  the  nation. 
That  all  this  is  the  veriest  nonsense  is  apparent  enough 
to-day,  when  the  angry  hot  spot  of  France  has 
succeeded  in  communicating  its  inflammation  to  so 
much  of  the  nation  as  to  bring  Europe  once 
more  within  measurable  distance  of  war.  Hence- 
forth none  of  these  solemn  wiseacres  can  pre- 
tend that  M.  Deroul^de  is  tme  quantite  nigligeable. 
He  may  be  mad,  but  his  is  a  madness  with  which 
France  is  bitten  ;  and  Europe  will  do  weH  to  reckon 
in  future  that,  whenever  the  crisis  comes,  the  real, 
France  speaks  through  M.  D^roulMe,  and  not  through 
M.  Ribot,  or  whatever  respectable  mediocrity  may  be 
installed  in  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay. 

The  Empress  ^®  occasion  which  has  enabled  M. 
Fredeiilek*s  D^roulMe  to  demonstrate  his  power 
V***^*  was  one  which,  as  his  friend,  I  wish  had 
been  more  in  accordance  with  the  chivalry  of  his  quix- 
otic nature.  It  is  indeed  an  evil  fate  which  compels 
patriots  to^insult  a  lady,  and  to  help  in  chevying  a 
guest  from  the  hospitality  of  France.  The  incident 
of  the  Empress  Frederick  is  one  which  will  not  soon 


be  forgotten.  The  Queen's  daughter  and  the  Eaiser^s 
mother  chivalrously  essayed  to  make  the  somewhat 
perilous  experiment  in  her  own  person  of  testing  ho\t' 
far  the  flood  of  bitterness  left  by  the  war  had  been 
assuaged.  Alas !  she  has  not  returned  from  France 
with  the  olive  branch,  but  rather  with  the  melancholy 
experiences  of  the  dove  on  its  first  excursion.  In 
the  whole  waste  of  waters  there  was  no  resting  place, 
for  all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the  heaven 
were  submerged.  The  incident  briefly  told  is  as 
follows : — When  Meissonier  died,  the  Grerman 
Emperor  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  paid  cordial 
tribute  to  the  great  battle-painter  of  contemporary 
Art.  It  was  a  recognition  by  the  commander  of 
the  greatest  army  in  the  world  to  the  fame  of  the 
greatest  painter-laureate  of  Mars.  The  French 
were  pleased,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  on 
the  neutral  field  of  Art  the  victors  and  vanquished 
might  meet  as  friends.  To  this  the  FrencL,  who  were 
as  much  superior  to  the  Crermans  on  canvas  as  they 
were  proved  to  be  inferior  in  the  field,  might  naturallj 
have  been  expected  to  make  no  objection.  At  the 
forthcoming  International  Exhibition  at  Berlin  the 
French  artists  could,  in  the  artistic  arena,  avenge 
Sedan  and  be  crowned  as  victors  in  the  capital 
of  the  German  Empire.  So  M.  Detaille  and  other 
French  artists  cons^ted  to  exhibit,  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  encouraging  response,  the  Empress  Frederick, 
who  is  an  artist  before  she  is  an  empress,  set  off  to 
Paris  to  make  the  round  of  the  studios,  to  inspect 
the  museum,  and  to  make  purchases  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  her  new  ch&teau  in  the  Taimus.  At  first  all 
went  well.  The  French  were  somewhat  flattered  by 
the  Imperial  homage,  and  the  only  inconvenience 
Her  Majesty  endured  was  in  the  excessive  <|uriosity 
of  the  reporters,  who  followed  her  evwywhere 
in  platoons.  But  after  a  day  or  two  M« 
DeroulMe  became  uneasy.  To  him  the  presence 
of  "the  widow  of  a  German  general  in  the 
late  wars"  in  Paris  was  painful,  and  the  thought  that 
French  artists  would  exhibit  in  Berlin  oppressed  him 
like  a  nightmare.  So  he  began  to  protest  in  the  name 
of  Alsace.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  only  be 
as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  but  after 
a  time  first  one  paper  and  then  another  followed  suit. 
An  imfortunate  visit  paid  by  the  Empress  to  the 
museum  and  picture  galleries  of  Versailles,  and  the 
removal  of  a  tricolour  wreath  by  a  too  courteous 
attendant  from  a  bust  of  Henri  Reynault  during  her 
visit  to  one  of  the  museums,  irritated  the  national 
susceptibility,  and  in  a  moment  it  became  evident 
that  the  open  sore  of  France  was  almost  as  angry  and 
as  inflamed  as  it  has  been  any  time  these  twenty  years. 
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Cursed  are  newspapers  of  Paris  gave  tongue, 

mateers!  for  The  mob,  it  is  true,  showed  itself  to  be 
they.  etc.   better  mannered  than  the  journalists. 
In  the  streets  nothing  was  done  that  dishonoured  the 
reputation  of  France.    But  in  the  press  it  was  far 
otherwise.    One  journal  after  another  began  to  say 
unkind  things,  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  Empress  was 
about  to  be  driven  out  of  Paris  by  a  journalistic 
charivari.    She  was  shown  to  the  door  more  or  less 
rudely,  and  the  natural  consequence  followed.  The 
Kdlnische  Zeitung^  whose  editor,  a  (xerman  Am- 
bassador  once  told  me,  ought  to  be  hanged  in  the 
interest  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  responded  to  the 
ill-mannered  and  churlish  articles  in  the  French 
press  by  a  violent  and  brutal  rejoinder,  in  which  he 
called  M.  Ddroul^e  and  his 
friends  ^Hhe  scum  of  human 
society,"    and    declared  that 
every  German  had  been  in- 
sulted in  the  person  of  the 
Empress.     For  a  moment  it 
really  seemed  as  if  a  very 
slight  iinpleasantness  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  might  pre- 
cipitate a  war  at  which  civil- 
isation  would  stand  aghast; 
but  fortunately  the  Empress 
left  Paris,  without  having  been 
molested,  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th,  a^d  she  is  now  in 
England.    The  incident  is  at 
an  end,  but  its  consequences 
remain.    Europe  now  knows 
where  France  stands,  and  that 
when  any  crisis  comes  it  is 
M.  D^roul^de,   and  not  the 
Foreign  Minister,  who  has  to 
be   reckoned  with  as  the  mouthpiece  of  France. 
The  immediate  result  is  that  the  French  artists  are 
not  going  to  exhibit  at  Berlin,  and,  per  (xmtra,  the 
German  Government,  instead  of  relaxing  the  irk- 
some passport  regulations  which  it  was  about  to 
modify  in  Elsass-Lothringen,  issued  the  following 
decree : — 

From  eight  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  inst.,  the  Order 
of  the  22nd  May,  1888,  concerning  passports,  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  all  points,  and  especially  all  facilities  for 
travelling  with  through  tickets  are  to  cease. 

France  is  now  known  to  be  effectively  neutralised 
by  her  hatred  of  Germany.  The  newspapers,  as  usual, 
have  once  more  led  decent,  peaceful  people  to  cry. 
Cursed   are  mischief  -  makers^  for  they  are  the 
children  of  the  devil." 


COUNT  WALDBBSBE. 


The  Kaiser  German  Emperor  is  evidently  deter- 
VonVolSe.  to  go  his  own  way.  Count  Walder- 

see,  successor  of  Count  Moltke  as  the 
Staff-General,  has  been  replaced  by  Gen.  von  Schieffen, 
formerly  Quartermaster-General.  Count  Waldersee 
is  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  9th  Army  Corps 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  he  has  been  promised 
the  command  of  one  of  the  three  armies  Germany 
would  have  to  mobilise  in  case  of  war.  The  incident 
is  notable  as  indicating  the  young  Emperor's  deter- 
mination to  be  his  own  commander-in-chief.  Count 
Waldersee  wanted  to  be  Count  Moltke  secundua. 
That  post  William  II.  reserves  for  himself.  Export 
adds  that  Count  Waldersee  has  been  removed  because 
he  insisted  on  impracticably  expensive  schemes  for 
strengthening  the  army. 

Rumblings  of 

the  Bismarckoeen  full  of  rumours 
Crater,  gj^^j^  Prince  Bis- 
marck. That  illustrious  person- 
age is  in  a  state  of  irascible 
unrest.  The  volcano  is  not  in 
full  eruption,  but  there  are  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  an 
outburst.  The  fallen  Chancellor 
chafes  openly  against  his  evil 
fate.  He  has  secured  two  organs 
— one  in  Hamburg,  the  other 
in  Munich — which  keep  up 
more  or  less  well  -  sustained 
attacks  upon  General  Caprivi's 
policy,  asserting  that  Caprivi 
had  given  in  too  much  to 
England  in  Africa,  and  had 
violated  the  usages  of  office 
in  publishing  Prince  Bismarck's 
private  memorandum  that 
England  was  worth  more  to  Germany  than  Zanzi- 
bar, or,  indeed,  the  whole  of  Africa.  The  Prince 
told  a  deputation  from  the  Aix  la  Chapelle  Beading 
Club 

that  he  did  not  find  real  satisfaction  in  the  retired  life 
which  he  was  now  leading.  It  could  not  be  expected  of 
any  one  who  had  been  engaged  in  politics  for  forty  years 
that  he  should  be  indifferent  to  the  course  of  events. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  reason  why  he  should  abstain 
from  expressing  his  views  on  public  affairs,  especially 
since  he  saw  that  attempts  were  already  beginning  to  be 
made  to  disintegrate  the  firm  edifice  of  the  Empire  on 
different  sides. 

This  kind  of  remark  naturally  does  not  commend 
itself  to  the  Emperor,  who,  on  February  20th, 
addressed  a  significant  speech  to  the  Diet  of  Bran- 
denburg. "The  spirit  of  disobedience,"  said  the 
young  autocrat,  "  is  creeping^  throuj^  the  land. 
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It  is  tr3ring  to  confuse  the  minds  of  my  people 
and  of  the  men  devoted  to  me.  It  makes  use  of  an 
ocean  of  printers'  ink  to  hide  the  ways  which  must 
be  clear  to  anybody  who  knows  me  and  my  prin- 
ciples." Lest  they  should  bo  under  any  misappre- 
hension on  that  score,  William  II.  told  them,  "  You 
know  that  I  i*egai'd  my  whole  position  and  my  task 
as  given  out  by  Heaven,  that  I  am  called  in  the 
name  of  a  higher 
Being,  to  whom 
I  must  one  day 
give  account." 
He  then  added, 
" Branden- 
burgers,  your 
Margrave  is 
speaking  to  you  ! 
Follow  him 
th  rough  thick  and 
thin,  wherever  he 
shall  lead  you." 
To  follow  the 
Emperor  through 
thick  and  thin  is, 
however,  any- 
tliing  but  Prince 
Bismarck's  mood 
ut  present,  and 
the  world  waits 
with  interested 
curiosity  to  see 
what  will  be  the 
fallen  Chancel- 
lors next  move. 

Exit    In  Italy 

Enter  ^^^^re  has 

Rudini.  been  a 
sudden  trans- 
formation. At 
the  General  Elec- 
tion, SignorCrispi 
cairied  all  before 
him  ;  but  on  the 
last  day  of  Janu- 
ary the  Chamber  thre^  him  out  of  office  by  a 
majoiity  of  180  to  123.  The  immediate  cause 
of  this  sudden  transformation  was  the  con- 
temptuous reference  made  by  Crispi  in  the 
Tribune  to  the  Minghetti  Ministry.  It  was  as  if 
Lord  Salisbury  had  attacked  the  memory  of  the 
Gladstone  Ministry  of  1880-85.  Minghetti's  former 
colleagues,  who  had  hitherto  supported  Crispi,  turned 
against  him,  and  the  objection  of  the  Chamber  to 


the  proposed  increase  of  taxation  bi-ought  about 
his  downfall.  But  yesterday  Signer  Crispi's  Adminis- 
tration seemed  destined  to  stand  against  the  world. 
To-day  it  is  already  of  the.  past.  The  Marquis  of 
Budini,  who  has  succeeded  him  with  a  moderate 
programme — ^no  increase  of  taxation,  reduction  of  ex- 
penditure, atatxia  qm  as  to  foreign  politics  and  the 
triple  alliance — is  to  Crispi  what  Lord  Hartington  is 

to  Lord  Salis- 
bury.  His  group 
is  no  larger  than 
that  of  the 
Liberal  Union- 
ists, but  it  will 
probably  serve  as 
a  nucleus  for  a 
majority  with 
which  the  King's 
Government  can 
be  carried  on. 
Note  that  Count 
Herbert  Bis- 
marck is  said  to 
have  deUvered  to 
Signer  Crispi  a 
letter  from  his 
father  expressing 
a  desire  that  he 
should  remain  for 
many  years  at 
the  head  dt 
Italian  politics. 
Two  hours  after 
the  delivery  of 
this  letter  the 
vot  of  the 
Chamber  d  i  s  - 
missed  him. 

Tu  ^The  Latin 
The  De- 
cadent races  ha^ 


M.  ANTONIO  8TA&ABBA  DI  BUDINI,  ITALIAN  PBBMIEB. 


not  been 

distinguishing 


themselves  ^his 
year.  On  Janu- 
ary 31st  there  was  an  abortive  attempt  at  a 
military  insurrection  in  Oporto  in  favour  of  a 
Republic.  Two  mutinous  regiments  seized  the 
Town  Hall,  and,  with  the  aid  of  some  insurgents, 
proceeded  to  elect  a  Provisional  Administration. 
About  100  had  to  be  killed  and  wounded  before  the 
authority  of  the  Grovemment  was  restcred.  The 
dmeute  cleared  the  air,  and  enabled  the  Portuguese 
Government  to  feel  a  little  ste^ier  on  its  feet 
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The  Portuguese  abortive  insurrection  was,  how- 
ever, but  child's  play  compared  to  the  horrors 
that  are  being  perpetrated  by  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
cans in  Chili.  There  the  insurgents  control  the  fleet, 
while  the  President  commands  the  army.  The 
sea  coast  is  patrolled  by  hostile  ironclads,  and  Iquique 
has  been  the  scene  of  bloody  fighting.  The  town 
was  fired  by  incendiaries,  while  the  fleet  kept  up  an 
incessant  bombardment,  from  which  it  is  stated  two 
hundred  women  and  children  perished.  The  fight- 
ing lasted  from  the  15th  to  the  20th,  the  toyn 
being  surrendered  to  the  fleet,  recaptured,  and  again 
surrendered  in  the  course  of  a  week.  According  to 
an  English  captain  who 
was  boarded  by  a  Chilian 
man-of-war,  the  country 
is  under  a  perfect  reign 
of  terror. 

Husbands  and  fathers 
saw  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters whipped  in  the 
public  squares  by  drunken 
soldiers,  while  the  officers 
were  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, and  paid  no  attention 
to  the  conduct  of  their 
men. 

The  insurgents  proclaim 
iheir  intention  of  march- 
ing upon  the  capital  and 
executing  President 
Balmaceda  and  the  heads 
of  the  Government.  Some 
one  certainly  seems  to 
stand  in  urgent  need  of 
being  hanged.  The  only 
relief  to  this  gloomy  pic- 
ture is  supplied  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  helpful 
service  of  the  British 
Admiral,  who,  with  the 
Warspite,   the  Espiegle, 

and  the  Plieasant,  prevented  much  loss  of  life 
and  property;  while  Captain  Lambton  landed 
under  fire  in  order  to  arrange  an  armistice  for  saving 
the  women  and  children.  The  Chilians  might  do 
worse  than  place  themselves,  as  well  as  their  women 
and  children,  under  the  shelter  of  the  Union  Jack. 

The  Royal  In  English  politics  the  great  event  of 

Ckmunlsston  ^y^^  month  has  been  the  sudden  and 
OQ  Laooup 

Disputes,  unexpected  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  favour  of  appointing  a  Royal  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  questions  in  dispute  between 
employers  and  employed.    It  is  one  among  many 


From  a  photo  bi/] 


SIB  JOHN  OOBST,  M  P. 


signs  that  our  statesmen  are  recognising  more  and 
more  that  the  centre  of  political  power  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  wage-earning  class.  The  credit  of  this 
new  departure — fpr  new  departure  it  is  of  a  veiy 
striking  kind — belongs  to  Sir  John  Gterst.  Sir 
John  is  the  ablest  member  of  the  Administration  out- 
side the  Cabinet.  He  was  sent  to  Berlin  to  repre- 
sent the  Empire  at  the  Labour  Congress  convened 
by  the  German  Emperor^  and  came  back  determined  to 
press  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
question  of  the  condition  of  the  British  workman. 
Unfortunately,  being  only  an  Under-Secretary  for 
India,  and  having  no  power  behind  him,  he  preached 

to  deaf  ears.  Ministers 
wished  to  let  sleeping 
dogs  lie.  At  one  time  it 
seemed  probable  that 
they  would  accede  to  his 
request.  They,  however, 
speedily  repented  them- 
selves of  their  inclina- 
tions in  that  direction, 
and  a  month  ago  there 
seemed  to  be  no  more 
prospect  of  obtaining  a 
Royal  Commission  than 
there  was  of  abolishing 
the  London  fog.  Sir  John 
went  down  to  make  his 
moan  before  his  consti- 
tuents, and  unfolded  be- 
fore them  his  idea  of  the 
Social  Programme  which 
a  wise  Administration 
would  undertake  to  carry 
out.  This  speech,  like 
his  other  representa- 
tions, seemed  in  danger  of 
falling  flat;  but  in  a 
fortunate  hour  he  con- 
sented to  be  interviewed,  and  accentuated  and 
emphasised  his  protest  against  the  policy  of  his 
colleagues.  After  that  interview  Mr.  Morley^ 
who  would  have  been  supported  by  the  whole 
of  the  Liberal  party,  undertook  to  move  for  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  horns  and 
conditions  of  labour,  a  motion  which  was  certain  to 
receive  the  support  of  Sir  John  Gk)rst,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  and  a  large  contingent  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists  and  Tory  Democrats.  The  knowledge  of 
this  arrangement  was  brought  before  Ministers  within 
an  hour  of  the  Cabinet  meeting  on  Saturday,  the  21st. 
They  found  themselves  confronted  with  this  situa- 
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tion:  If  they  refused  to  appoint  a  Commission, 
Mr.  Morley,  put  in  motion  by  their  own  col- 
league, Sir  John  (Jorst,  British  representative 
at  the  Berlin  Congress,  would  move  a  resolution 
which  would  unquestionably  command  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  choice 
was  left  to  them  whether  they  would  give  way  at 
once  and  monopolise  the  credit  for  their  bold  and 
independent  initiative,  or  whether  they  would  wait 
to  have  their  hands  forced  by  a  debate  which  would ' 
enable  their  opponents  to  obtain  all  the  credit  of  the 
new  departure.  The  Cabinet  showed  a  praiseworthy 
alacrity  in  recognising  its  own  interests.  Within 
two  hours  of  the  information  being  brought  before 
the  Cabinet,  the  decision  was  taken  which  raises 
the  whole  labour  question  before  a  quasi- judicial 
Commission.  Much,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  Commission,  but  Ministers  have 
everything  to  gain  by  making  it  as  strong  and  repre- 
sentative as  possible,  and  no  mistakes  in  its  constitu- 
tion can  seriously  diminish  the  importance  of  its 
appointment.  The  issue  of  the  Royal  Commission  is 
a  declaration,  on  the  part  of  the  €k>vemment,  that 
the  existing  conditions  of  labour  are  unsatisfactory, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  put  in  motion 
all  the  machinery  at  its  disposal  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  in  what  way  its  conditions  can  best  be 
improved. 

ThePoUttes  ^  elsewhere  the  summary  of  the 
of  the  interview  with  Sir  John  €k>rst,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  causa  causae 
of  the  Commission,  from  which  it  wiU  be  seen  how 
clearly  the  more  intelligent  Conservatives  recognise 
that  the  social  question  will  constitute  the  politics 
of  the  future.  The  same  conviction  is  felt  no  less 
strongly  on  the  Liberal  side,  and  we  may  now  expect 
to  see  both  parties  bidding  against  each  other  as  to 
which  will  go  the  farthest  and  prove  the  wisest  in  its 
suggestions  for  improving  the  condition  of  labouring 
men  and  labouring  women.  The  Liberals  have  not  yet 
formidated  their  Social  Programme,  which  is  not 
likely  to  differ  very  materially  from  that  of  Sir  John 
Gorst's,  with  the  exception  of  certain  additions,  the 
discussion  of  which  will  at  least  be  a  welcome  change 
from  the  wearisome  banalities  which  for  so  long  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  our  pubUc  speakers.  The 
extent  to  which  the  State  can  interfere  in  restricting 
child  labour  and  in  regulating  the  hours  of  adults,  the 
demand  for  a  graduated  Income  tax,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  dealing  drastically  with  tne  Land  Question 
— ^these  questions  are  now  coming  to  the  front  with 
a  rush  and  thereby  forcing  into  the  background  the 


question  of  Home  Rule.  The  British  public,  it  is 
said,  can  only  think  of  one  thing  at  a  time. 
Hitherto  Ireland  has  occupied  its  attention,  but  signs 
are  not  wanting  that  Ireland  is  about  to  take  a  back 
seat. 

The  Eclipse  ^®         probably  not  lose  any  time  in 
of      establishing  a  system  of  Home  Rule  in 

Home  Rule.  Ireland  if  for  the  next  two  years  we  do 
not  think  so  much  about  it.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  evident  that  imless  a  sudden  and  salutary 
change  comes  over  the  minds  of  Mr.  Pamell  and 
his  supporters — whether  we  think  about  it  -or 
whether  we  do  not — Home  Rule  will  be  for  some  time 
to  come  entirely  out  of  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
This  is  not  because  the  majority  of  the  British 
electorate  has  changed  its  mind  as  to  the  abstract 
right  of  Home  Rule ;  it  is  only  because  Mr.  Pamell, 
by  the  conduct  which  he  is  pursuing  by  appealing  to 
the  Irish  mob  against  the  representatives  of  the  Irish 
constituencies,  and  in  forcing  his  appeal  by  the 
argument  of  the  blackthorn,  is  rendering  it  quite 
impossible  to  carry  Home  Rule.  If  Mr.  Pamell 
insists  upon  converting  Ireland  into  Donny- 
brook  Fair,  then  Ireland  will  continue  to  be 
treated  as  Donnybrook  Fair  for  some  time  to 
come.  He  has  it  in  his  own  hands,  and  if 
he  persists.  Home  Rule  will  be  laid  on  the  shelf. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  this  decision  has  been 
arrived  at  from  any  lukewammess  towards  Home 
Rule  on  the  part  of  Liberals,  it  is  simply  a 
recognition  of  plain  and  unmistakable  facts.  When 
the  Baltic  is  closed  to  navigation  by  the  ice  of 
winter,  no  mariner  in  his  senses  ventures  to  make  the 
voyage  from  London  to  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  not 
because  he  does  not  want  to  get  there,  it  is  simply 
because  he  cannot  drive  his  ship  through  the  ice  floes 
which  block  the  Baltic.  He  wUl  go  as  soon  as  the  ice 
melts,  but  until  then  he  will  go  elsewhere.  Just  so 
it  is  with  the  Liberal  party;  Mr.  Pamell  is  prac- 
tically freezing  over  the  Irish  Baltic,  and  until  that 
ice  is  out  of  the  way  we  are  compelled  to  choose 
other  channels  for  doing  our  business. 

Mr.  Pamell,  it  is  declared,  has  not  the  support  of 
the  substantial  men  either  in  America  or  in  Australia. 
He  has,  however,  the  support  of  Mr.  William  O'Brien, 
who  in  the  abortive  Boulogne  negotiations  did  all  in 
his  power  to  rehabilitate  Mr.  Pamell.  Mr.  Dillon 
was  as  pronounced  an  opponent  of  Mr.  Pamell's. 
When  the  negotiations  failed,  the  two  patriots,  agree- 
ing on  nothing  else,  agreed  to  surrender  themselves 
to  Mr.  Balfour's  gaolers ;  and  they  are  now  in  prison 
serving  out  their  six  months.   Herein,  alas !  may  we 
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not  see  foreshadowed  the  result  of  Mr.  Pamell's 
rebellion  on  the  fate  of  his  country.  Irishmen  will 
not  agree,  and  so  Ireland  remains  under  coercion. 

Parliament  is  sitting,  and  business  is  pro- 
Parlli^ent.  grossing.    The  Tithes  Bill  has  passed  the 

Commons,  and  is  well  through  the  Lords. 
Ministers  have  introduced  their  new  Factory  Bill  with- 
out making  any  provision  for  enforcing  the  emancipa- 
tion of  children  of  from  ten  to  twelve  from  labour — 
a  reform  which  they  expressly  sanctioned  at  Berlin. 
It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  pass  an  abstract  resolu- 
tion at  an  International  Congress  ;  it  is  altogether 
another  thing  to  give  practical  effect  to  your  pious 


'was  capable  of  surviving  even  the  rebellion  of  Mr. 
Pamell. 

The  Boy-  industrial  world  has  been  convulsed 
eottinfiT  of  by  strikes,  chiefly  in  the  shipping  trade, 
Blackleffs.  ^j^^  centre  of  disturbance  lately  having 
been  Cardiff,  with  collateral  developments  in  London, 
The  Scotch  railway  strike  has  been  settled  by  tho 
defeat  of  the  men.  It  seems  probable  that  the  ship- 
ping strikes  will  end  in  the  same  way.  The  attempt 
to  boycott  all  blacklegs  can  only  have  a  chance  of 
success  when  the  unionists  have  practically  enrolled 
all  but  a  mere  fringe  of  the  workmen  belonging  to 
their  trade.    In  other  words,  compulsion  can  only 
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WHAT    IS  QAMBLING? 


resolutions  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Morle/s 
resolution  condemning  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
Government  at  Tipperary  was  rejected  by  a  majo- 
rity of  seventy-five.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
proposal  to  disestablish  the  Welsh  Church  was  only  de- 
feated by  a  majority  of  thirty-two.  The  most  important 
electoral  event  was  the  return  of  Mr.  Manfield  for 
Northampton  in  place  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  by  a 
majority  of  in  1,713.  The  heavy  increase  of  the 
Liberal  majority,  from  720  in  1886  to  1,713 
in  1891,  did  much  to  inspire  the  Liberals  and  to  con- 
vince the  Unionists  that  the  Home  Rule  cause 


succeed  when  it  is  but  the  finishing  stroke  in  driving 
home  a  conviction  which  has  been  sedulously  propa- 
gated with  success  by  the  usual  methods  of  argiunent 
and  persuasion,  and  a  demonstration  of  the  benefits 
arising  from  unionism.  Compulsion  in  the  present 
state  of  the  shipping  trade,  to  say  the  least,  is 
premature. 

Cheating  The  social  world  in  England  has  been 
at  Cards   gcandalised  by  an  incident  which,  how- 
high  places.  Qyojp  insignificant  in  itself,  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  symptom  of  modem  manners  and  modern 
morals  in  high  places.     To  the  ordinary  honest 
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man  who  never  gambles,  the  line  between  cheating 
and  gambling  seems  so  thin  that  the  offence  imputed 
on  this  occasion  does  not  appear  so  frightfully  heinous. 
It  is  otherwise  with  that  exclusive  and  peculiar 
section  of  mankind  known  as  Society.  Per- 
haps for  the  very  reason  that  the  boundary  line 
between  gambling  and  cheating  is  so  shadowy,  the 
gaming  classes  have  agreed  to  regard  cheating  at 
cards  as  an  unpardonable  offence.  In  their  social 
ethics  it  corresponds  to  that  mysterious  sin  of  which 
it  is  written  in  the  Gospels,  ''All  manner  of  sin  and 
blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men,"  but  that  par- 
ticular blasphemy  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men, 
neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come. 
A  man  may  ruin  his  friend's  only  daughter ;  he  may 
corrupt  his  neighbour's  wife,  and  destroy  his  neigh- 
bour's home,  and  Society  indignantly  denounces  all  who 
object  to  him  as  if  they  were  Pharisees  and  persecutors. 
But  if  in  the  dealing 


out  bits  of  coloured 
pasteboard  he  should 
take  an  unfair  advan- 
tage, so  as  to  cheat  his 
neighbour  of  a  £5  note, 
away  with  him,  away 
with  him !  it  is  not  fit 
for  such  a  man  to  live — 
at  least,  not  in  the  social 
circle  which  he  baa 
hitherto  graced  with 
his  presence.  It  is  very 
absurd,  no  doubt,  but 
it  exists.  And  the 
gravity  of  the  alleged 

offence  is,  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  only  ethical  code 
to  whichSociety  attaches  supreme  importance.  As  this 
violation  was  said  to  have  been  committed  in  the  veiy 
presence  of  the  Heir- Apparent,  the  supreme  pontiff 
of  the  social  hierarchy,  it  is  as  if  a  heretic  had 
denounced  Transubstantiation  at  the  footstool  of  the 
Pope. 

When  uppercrust  Society  was  fluttered  by 
vnStSSipS.       scandal  of  Tranby  Croft,  another 

Whitechapel  murder,  on  February  13th, 
once  more  called  attention  to  the  conditions  of  life  in 
the  East  of  London.  It  was  known  six  months  ago 
that  the  woman  in  question  was  marked  for  destruc- 
tion. The  gang  of  Tkugs  who  ply  their  trade  in 
Whitechapel  have  still  another  victim  to  make  away 


with  before  their  tale  is  complete.  Such  at  least  is  the 
statement  of  those  who-  six  months  ago  declared 
that  "  Carotty  Nell "  was  doomed  to  die ;  and  as  they 
were  right  in  her  case,  it  is  probable  they  may  be 
right  in  the  other.  Thuggee  is  a  form  of  crime 
familiar  enough  in  India.  It  is  somewhat  startling 
to  find  that  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  ubiquitous  police  and  the  still  more 
ubiquitous  reporter,  it  is  enabled  to  preserve  as 
impenetrable  a  secrecy  as  if  it  were  in  the  midst  of 
an  Indian  jungle. 
The  Catholic    While    Thuggee    is    unchecked  in 

^iluiiiSw'SiS?  ^»»i*«'»»»P®l'  f^^  gambling,  with  or 
Adulterers,  without  cheating,  is  the  amusement 
of  Eoyalty,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  moral  sense  of  many  Irishmen  should  be  so 
far  dulled  as  to  lead  them  to  sacrifice  their 
religion  and  their  morality  to  their  devotion  to  Mr. 

Pamell,  or  that  the 
Liberal  caucus  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean  should 
have  asked  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  to  stand  as  a 
candidate  before  he  had 
cleared  his  character  by 
law.  Fortunately,  in 
the  midst  of  this  general 
deliquescence  of  public 
morality,  the  Oi^olie 
Chiu*ch  stands  firm  on 
one  side  and  the  Eng- 
lish Nonconformists  on 
the  other.  The  Irish 
Bishops  andArchbiahops 
have  practically  put  the  National  League  outside  the 
pale  of  Catholic  sympathies.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
has  publicly  rebuked  the  Freeman*8  Journal,  and  the 
Irish  Bishops  have  officially  called  upon  their  clergy  to 
warn  their  flocks  against  having  anything  to  do  with 
Mr.  PameU.  When  Dr.  Walsh  repairs  to  Rome  to 
open  the  College  of  St.  Patrick  on  the  1  Tth  inst.  he 
will  be  able  to  assure  the  Pope  that  in  this  grave  crisis 
his  representatives  have  done  theii-  duty.  As  for  Sir 
Chai'les  Dilke,  the  Nonconformists,  who  forced  the 
Irish  to  repudiate  Mr  Pamell,  cannot  allow  a  man 
found  guilty,  after  full  and  open  trial,  of  chai^ges 
immeasurably  more  heinous  than  the  Irish  leader,  to 
return  to  public  life  until  he  has  either  cleansed  his 
character  or  pleaded  guilty  and  repented  of  his  crime. 
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OBITUARY. 

1.  Dean  Plumptre  of  Wells,  69 
Elie  Berthet,  Frf  nch  novelisf  ,  75 

3.  Rosine  Bloch,  contralto  singer. 
Emile  Blauwtert,  Flemish  8infi;er. 
J.  Larabom  Cock,  82 
Thomas  Molineux,  88 

4.  Cyril  Litton  Farrar. 

5.  Mrs.  Moxon,  widow  of  the  "  Poets* 

PubUsher,"  S2 
♦>.  "Rev.  Wm.  Evans,  "Patriarch"  of 

the  Welsh  pulpit,  96 
Dr.    Jos.    M'Kay,    President  of 

Methodist  College,  Belfast. 
Freeman  H.  Mor»e,  formerly  United 

States  Coosul-Geiieral  in  London, 

84. 

Ca(>t.  Jovls,  aeronaut,  46. 

8.  Master  Rider  Haggard. 

9.  Sir  William  Fitzherbert,  Speaker, 

New  Zealand. 
Rev.  Wm.  Freeman. 

10.  James  Redpath,  Irish  ya<  ionalis*^^. 
Md(Pe.    Augusta    Berg,  Swedish 

ar  ist. 
Lady  Emily  Pepys,  61. 

11.  •*  Sister  Patroclnio."  Abbess  of  the 

Convent  of  tbe  Immaculate  Con- 
ception at  Guadelajava,  91. 
John  Nicol,  journalist,  45. 

12.  Musurus  Pacha,  formerly  Turkish 

Ambassador  in  London,  83. 

13.  Brinfadier-Oen.  Auchinleck. 
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^ILLlJkM  TeCUMSEH 

Sk«rman  was  one 
of  the  greatest  generals, 
on  the  Union  side,  of 
tbe  Anet  lean  Civil  War. 
Bom  in  Ohio  in  1820,  he 
was  resfularly  trained 
for  the  military  profes- 
sion, graduating  at  West 
Point,  in  1840,  sixth  in 
his  class.  He  at  once 
received  a  commission 
in  the  Artil'ery,  and 
after  some  service  in  the 
**  little  wars,"  went  into 
business,  and  into  the 
Iftw.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  re- 
entered the  army  as 
Colonel  of  the  13th 
Regulars,  and  his  great 
career  began.  In  1863 
be  made  a  brilliant 
march  to  reinforce 
Giant,  and  relieved 
Bumside,  who  was  be- 
lieved to  be  on  the  brink 
of  starvation.  In  March 
of  the  folloiKiPg  year  be 
assumed  command  of 
the  Western  Armies. 

While  Grant  was  be- 
ginning hfs  movement 
on  Richmond,  Sherman 
set  out  against  Johnston 
—the  only  general  on 
the  Confederate  side 
who  iorvives,  and  who. 
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13.  Col.  Richard  Dyott,  ex-M.P.,  82. 
Atlmiral  Porter,  of  the  United  States 

Navy,  76. 
Dr.  J.  P.  Stevenson. 

14.  Gen.  Sherman,  71. 
Baron  Nioolai,  of  La  Grande  Char- 
treuse. 

John  Jackson,  contractor. 

16.  M.  Jongkind,  marine  painter. 
**  Poet   Close,   Laureate    of  the 

T^kes,"  74. 

17.  John  Maddock.  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company. 

Baron  Hansen,  Austrian  arcliitcct, 
78. 

18.  Prof.  Liirspn,  sculpt t. 

19.  Cardinal    Jo#.     Mihalovic,  erch- 
bishop  of  A  gram,  77 

Prince  San  jo,  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  Japan. 
21.  Earl  Beau  champ,  60. 
Karl  of  Albemarle,  91 
Count   Bylandt  Rbeidt,  Austrian 

Master  of  Ordnance,  70. 
S  gnor  Maglfani,  formerly  Ithlim 

Minister  of  Finance. 
Admiral  Pinzony    A'varez,  Com. 
roander-in-Chief  of  the  Spunibh 
Navy. 
Lady  Lambert. 
23.  Alderman  Sir  Thomas  Gabriel,  79. 
Sigtsmund  Berensson,  sociilist  agi- 
tator. 

24  QeiW  Standish,  Author  of  "  Niev^." 

25.  Sir  l^ich^r(l  F.  Sutton,  37. 
Col.  W.  H.  Sorell. 

26.  Fortune  Du  Boisgtbey  (Castille), 
no^  elist.,  1J6. 

28.  George  Kynoch,  M.P. 


since  the  war  erded, 
had  been  a  persona 
friend  of  Sherman's, 
When  Lee  surrendered, 
all  further  resistance 
was  vain,  and  General 
Johnston  gave  up  hit 
sword  to  Sherman.  In 
1866  he  was  advance<l 
to  the  rank  of  Licti- 
tenant-General,  and  on 
the  accession  of  General 
Grant  to  the  Presidency 
in  1869,  he  became 
General  of  the  Ai-my. 
His  compulsory  retire- 
ment took  place  in  1884. 
He  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  military 
operations  in  1876. 


GEOBGE  Thomas 
Keppel,  the  vet- 
eran Earl  of  Albemarle, 
took  an  active  part  in 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
As  junior  ensign  of  tho 
14th,  he  carried  the  flag 
of  the  regiment  on  the 
memoi-able  march  from 
Brussels,  having  just 
come  from  the  Duchess 
of  Richmond's  faujous 
ball.  He  was  at  me 
time  private  secret*ry 
to  Lord  John  Russell, 
but  he  never  took 
any  prominent  part  in 
politics. 
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DIARY    FOR  FEBRUARY. 


Jan. 
Feb. 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


18. 


19. 


SI. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

31.  Beeignation  of  SIffnor  Crispi's  Ministry. 
2.   Consecration  of  Dr.  Perowue  and  Dr. 

Walsh   as  Bishops  of  Worcester  and 

Maupitius. 

Funeral  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  at  Woking  Ceme- 
tery. 

Qreat  strike  of  shoemakers  in  Vienna. 

Installation  of  Canon  Qregory  as  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's. 

Strike  at  ttie  Bute  Docks,  Cardiff. 

Marchese  di  Rudiiii  undertakes  to  form  a 
new  Italian  Ministry. 

Besolntion  sent  by  Cf^man  Board  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  Cheuicellor  on  the  necessity 
of  legal  regulation  of  the  question  of 
breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  agricul- 
tural labourers,  and  the  punishment  of 
those  who  incite  to  it. 

Sir  John  Macdonald  issues  a  manifesto  to 
the  electors  of  Canada. 

Letter  and  Memorial  from  the  Guildhall 
meeting,  respecting  the  condition  ot  the 
Jews  in  Russia,  returned  to  t^e  Lord 
Mayor  from  the  Tzar. 

Mr.  Balfour  receives  degree  of  LL.D.  at 
Trinity  College.  Dubliu. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Pamell  to  Mr.  O'Brien, 
breaking  off  negotiations  for  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  differences  among  the 
Irish  Members. 

The  Kalset*  orders  th^  formation  of  an 
Arbitration  Committee  at  the  Imperial 
Dockyard  for  settlement  of  labour  dis- 
putes. 

Arrest  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  lir.  O'Brien  at 
Folkestone. 

Meeting  of  anti-Pamellites.  Mr.  McCarthy's 
report  on  the  late  negotiations  'discussed 
and  resolutions  adopted  thanking  Messrs. 
McCarthy  and  Sextcm,  maintaining  the 
position  taken  up,  and  calling  an  early 
meeting  of  the  National  Committee  in 
Dublin. 

Meeting  of  anti-Pamellltes  under  Mr.  J. 
McCarthy.  Committee  of  six  Members 
appointed  to  promote  the  work  of  organi- 
sation in  Ireland. 

Tenth  Whitecliapel  murder. 

Kotloe  issued  by  the  Shipping  Federation 
that  in  consequence  of  ooercion  of  the 
new  Trades  Union,  on  and  after  23rd,  no 
member  of  the  Federation  will  employ 
any  man  who  does  not  pledge  himself  to 
carry  out  his  agreement  in  aooordance 
with  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act. 

The  Sailors'  and  Firemen  s  Uiiion,  Cardiff, 
open  negotiations  for  settlement  of  the 
strike. 

Meeting  of  anti  -  Pamellite  Members. 
Committee  appointed  to  proceed  to  Ire- 
land to  promote  their  political  campaign. 

Meeting  of  Parnellites  in  Committee  Room 
No.  15  imder  Mr.  Pamell.  Resolution  of 
confidence  in  Mr.  Parnell  passed. 

Block  placed  by  Labour  Unions  on  vessels 
in  the  Thames  increasing.  The  Shipping 
Federation  arrange  free  labour  centres 
throughout  the  Thames  district. 

Govf  rnmental  Decree  issued  on  all  Austrian 
Railways  that  all  foreigners  be  removed 
within  a  year  ai  d  only  Anitrisns  and 
Hungarians  employed. 

Sir  John  Macdonsld  and  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  at  a  meeting  at  Toronto  charge 
Lit)erals  with  treason  and  conspiracy  to 
annex  Canada  to  the  United  States. 

Withdrawal  of  Unionist  Manifesto  and 
removal  of  block  on  Federated  steamships 
in  the  Thames. 

Deputation  to  the  President  of  tlie  Board 
of  Trade  from  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  the  principal  Lancishire  and  West 
Riding  towns  In  reference  to  Companies' 
Act  Amendment  Bill. 

Battle  in  the  Soudan.  Defeat  of  theDervbhes 
and  occupation  of  Tokar.  Flight  of  Osman 
Digua. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Cham1>er  of  Shipping.  Resolution  to 
establish  a  Board  of  Conciliation  with- 
drawn after  discussion. 

Kxplosion  at  Sprinichill  Colliery.  Canada. 

New  Regulations  of  the  Shipping  Federa- 
tion come  into  force. 

Hearing  of  the  Will  suit,  O'Shea  o.  Wood, 


Wood,  and  Wood  commenced  before  Mr. 
Justice  Jeune. 

25.  Indifipation  meeting  of  Boulangists  in 

Pans  to  protest  against  the  visit  of  the 
Empress  Frederick  to  Versailles. 
First  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
County  Councils  in  England  and  Wales, 
held  at  Westminster  Town  Hall. 

26.  Launching  of  the  Hoyal  Arthur  aedthe 

lioi/al  iiovereign  by  the  Queen  at  Ports- 
mouth 

27.  Nominations  for  the  Canadian  Geneml 

Klectiuns  took  place. 

28.  Series  of  meetings  to  commemorate  Wes- 

ley's ceiitenary  began  in  City  Road  Wes- 
leyan  Chapel. 

UTTERANCES,  NOTABLE  AND 
OTHERWISE. 

Jan.  31.    Mr.  Pamell  at  Ennis. 

Feb.  2.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  at  the  Liverpool 

Reform  Club  on  Home  Rule. 
3.  Lord  Hartington  at  the  Liverpool  Union 

Club  on  the  recent  Irish  negotiations. 

5.  The  German  Chancellor  on  German  affairs 

in  Africa. 

6.  Dr.  Windthorst  in  the  Reichstag  in  favour 

of  the  Anglo-German  Agreement. 
12.  Mr.  Gladi)toneon  Free  Libraries. 

Sir  John  Gorst  at  Chatham  on  the  Labour 
Question. 

18.  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  at  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  Boards  of  Oonciliation 
and  Protection. 

21.  Lord  Randolph  Churcliill  at  Paddington 
on  the  attitude  of  the  Tory  Party  in 
respect  to  labour  questions. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  Birmingham 
Liberal  Unionist  Club  on  the  Home  Rule 
controversy  and  the  Social  Programme. 

24.   Mr.  Pamell  at  Longford. 

24.  The  Marquis  de  Rudini  on  the  relationa  of 

Italy  to  England  and  France. 

25.  Sir  John  Gorst  at  Chatham  on  the  new 

LaboHr  Commission. 
28.  M.  D^rouldde  in  Paris  on  the  national 
feeling  as  shown  by  the  protest  againat 
the  Empress  Frederick's  visit. 
Mr.  Pamell  at  Navan. 

PARUAMENTARY  RECORD. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Feb.  2.  Lord  Chancellor  moves  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  preventing  abandoned 
parents  who  had  deserted  their  childrenfrom 
returning  custody  of  them.  BUI  read  a 
second  time. 

3.  P/esentaiion  to  Benefices  Bill  read  a  second 
time, 

6.  Custody  of  Children  Bill  passed  through 
Committee. 

9.  Bill  to  confer  on  toomen  the  right  of  being 
elected  members  of  County  Councils,  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Meath,  and  read  a  ^r'st 
time. 

Bill  to  render  penal  the  inciting  of  infants  to 
betting  and  wagering,  brougnt  in  by  Lord 
Hersohell. 

Custody  of  Children  Bill  read  a  third  time 
and  passed. 
Bill  for  the  Elementary  Education  of  the 

Blind  and  Deaf,  read  a  second  time. 
Motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  BiU  for 
conferring  the  Franchise  on  Women  rejected 
without  division. 
Second  Reading  of  the  Tithes  Bill  moved  by 
Lord  Salisbury.  After  speeches  by  Lord 
Brabourne,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Lord  Selbome,  and  others  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time. 
Bills  for  the  Amendment  qf  the  Factories 

and  Workshops  Act  read  a  second  time. 
Incitement  of  Infants  to  Betting  BiU,  read  a 
second  time. 

26.  Tithes  Bill  in  Committee. 

27.  Fishery  Board  (Scotland)  BiU  read  a  teoond 

time. 

HOUSB  OF  COMMONS. 

2.  Tithe  Bent-charge  Bill  resumed  in  Com- 

mittee. 

3.  Motion    by   Mr.  Marjoribanks  for  ap- 

pointment of  a  Royal  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  merits  of  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  adoption  of  the 


10. 


16. 


19. 


20. 
23. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


13. 


magazine  rifle.  Amendment  by  Mr.. 
Hanbury,  that  the  appointment  of  such  a. 
Commission  was  undesirable,  carried  after* 
diacussion  an  J  speech  by  Mr.  Stanhope 
by  103  to  74. 

Motion  by  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Conunittee  in  reference 
to  overtime  among  railway  servants  agreed 
to.  . 

Tithe  Bill  passed  through  Committee. 

Second  Re&ding  of  the  Jteligious  Disabilities 
Bemoval  Bill  moved  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Speech  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  rejecting  the 
Bill,  ani  by  Sir  Henry  James  in  support 
of  the  Bill.  On  division.  Bill  thrown  out 
by  256  to  223. 

Motion  by  Mr.  Lowther  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  for  the  discussion  of 
the  reduced  sentence  on  Hargan.  After 
speeches  by  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr. 
Liabouchere,  and  Sir  William  Haicjurt, 
Motion  withdrawn  without  division. 
Report  of  the  Tithe  Bill  as  amended. 

Debate  on  the  Report  Stage  of  the  Tithe- 
Bill. 

Report  Stage  of  the  Tithe  BUI  resumed. 

Motion  for  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill.  After  division,. 
Bill  read  a  second  time  by  202  to  155. 

liotlon  for  the  Third  Reading  of  the  Tithe- 
BUI.   Bill  read  a  third  time  by  250  to  101. 

Resolution  by  Mr.  Buxton  requiring  the 
Government  to  insert  clauses  in  future- 
Government  contracts  prohibiting  sub- 
letting, and  binding  contractors  to  pay 
reoognised  rate  of  wages  and  observe  the* 
recognised  houra.  Amendment  by  Mr. 
Plunket,  declaring  that  it  was  thedutv  of 
the  Government  to  make  provision agamst 
sweating,  to  insert  suon  conditions  as 
might  prevent  the  abuse  arising  from  sub- 
letting, ^Uid  to  make  every  effort  to- 
secure  the  payment  of  the  rate  of  wages, 
generally  ac6epted  as  current  for  oom- 
petent  workmen  adopted. 

Vote  of  censure  moved  by  Mr.  Morley 
against  Government  in  connection 
with  recent  prcNteoutions  at  Tipperary. 
Amendment  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russefi,  that 
the  action  of  the  Government  had  been, 
imperatively  denmnded.  Speeches  by  Mr. 
GUdstone,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  Sh:  W.  Harcourt.  Motion  rejeotedi 
on  division  by  320  to  245.  Debate  sd* 
joumed. 

Motion  by  Mr.  H.  Vinoent  that  the  self-gov- 
erning Colonies  be  invited  to  a  Conference* 
to  consider  with  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment the  best  means  of  developUig: 
the  trade  of  the  Bmpire,  rejected  with- 
out  division. 

Second  Beading  of  the  BUI  for  the  Amend- 
ment  of  Factories  and  Worktop  Ad  of 
1878,  moved  by  Sir  H.  James.  Bill  read  a 
second  time  without  dissent. 

Committee  of  Supply  on  the  Army  BsU- 
mates.  Mr.  Stanhope's  annual  statement. 

Debate  on  Mr.  Morgan's  Resolution  In 
faf7our  of  Disestablishment  of  the 
Church  in  Wales.  Speeches  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  Poetmaster-Genenu,  sad 
the  Solicitor-General.  Motion  defeated  on 
division  by  235  to  203. 

Conunittee  on  the  Amrv  Estimates.  Detets. 
on  the  vote  for  153,696  men  resumed. 
Amendment  by  Mr.  Labouohere  defMted 
by  124  to  25.  Vote  agreed  to. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  oonfirms  the  announce 
ment  of  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission  on  Labour  Questions.  Nomi- 
nation of  Select  Committee  on  the  hours 
of  railway  servants. 

Debate  on  Motion  for  Second  Besdbiff  of 
the  Bill  to  Bemodel  the  System  of  Electing 
Parochial  Boards  in  Scotland.  Speech  by 
the  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland.  Bill' 
rejected  by  185  to  159. 

The  Home  Secretary's  BUI  for  Amendieo' 
the  Factories  Act  read  a  second  time  and 
referred  to  Standing  Committee  on  Trade. 

Committee  of  Supply,  Army  Brtimatet. 

BT-BLBCTIONS. 
Northampton,  1886.  Liberal  majority,  'a... 
1891 :  (L.),  Alderman  Manfield,  5.436 ; 
(C).  Mr.   G«rmaine,   8,728.  Libeiab 
majority,  1,718. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


ROYAL. 

Messes.  Hughes  and  Mullins,  Rydb,  I.W. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  Grandchildren.  Taken 

in  the  Krounds  at  Osborne,  the  Queen  sitting  in  pony  carriage  sur- 
roun«ied  by  five  of  ber  little  graiidcbildren.  Highlander  holding 
pony's  head. 

Messes,  Russell  and  Sons,  Bakee  Stbeet, 

H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Taken  in  full  uni- 
form. Panel  size 

H.R.H.  The  Duke  cf  Edinburgh  and  Staff.  Taken  in 

undress.   Panel  sisie. 

POLITICAL. 

Messes.  Russell  and  Sons. 

Sir  H.  B.  Loch-   Excellent  portrait  of  the  Governor  of  Cape 
Colony. 

Hon.  C  J.  Rhodes.  The  only 
portrait  of  the  Premier  of  Cape 
Colony  taken  during  his  late  visit 
to  Euglaud. 

Messes.  ScHEMBOCHE,  Rome. 
Siflrnor  Nicotera.  Head  and 

sboiilders.  sid-  face.  Bxcell^^nt  por- 
trait of  the  Italiui  Mi  ulster  of  the 
Interior. 

Me.  Wm.  Gill,  Albakt  St., 

liONDON. 

American  Presidential 

Group.  Taken  at  Blame  Villa  in 
the  summer  of  1889,  and  comprising 
portraits  of  Pre8id#»nt  Harrison.  Mr. 
Secrt-tary  Halford,  Mr.  Walker 
BUine,  Jam«>s  O.  Blaine,  Mrs. 
Blaine,  etc  etc. 

SOCIAL, 
Messes.  Chancellob,  Dublin. 
The  Duchess  of  Leinster. 

Head  and   bust,  ball   dre»s  and 
diamond  tiara.  Panel. 

Messes.  Bassano,  Old  Bond 

Stbeet. 
Miss  Armytage  Moore. 

Charming  photogtiph.  A  tine  ex- 
ample of  pliotographic  lighting  and 
posing.  Panel. 

Mksses.  Russell  and  Sons. 
The  Countess,  of  Strad- 

brooke.    Three  -  quarter  leugth. 
Full  tBcn.   Iq  afternoon  dress. 

Lady  Hilda  McNeil.  Three- 

quarter  length.   In  bridal  dress. 
Lady  Rodney.  Vignette,  head 

Lady  Augusta  Fane.  Vig- 

net  e,head.  ^  ^  , 

Udy  DuffUs  Hardy.  Vig. 

nette.  head.  ^"^ 
Miss  DufiTus  Hardy.    Vignette,  head. 
Earl  of  StradbrOOke.    Taken  in  hunting  costume. 
Admiral  Kennedy.    Taken  in  full  Naval  uniform. 
Admiral  Tennyson  D*Eyncourt.  Taken  in  uniform. 
RELIGIOUS. 
Messes.  Russell  and  Sons. 
The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Full  face. 

Head  and  shoulders.   Lawn  sleeves. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Head  and  shoulders. 
The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Liverpool.    Head  and 

Shoul  e'».   Full  fnce. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Dover.  Taken  in  his  robes. 


Dr.  Walsh.   Portrait  of  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius. 
Canon  Creighton.    Portrait  of  the  Bishop-designate  of 
P«rterborough. 

Dr.  O'Reilly.    Portrait  of  the  Principal  of  Tooting  College. 

Messes.  Elliott  and  Fey,  Bakee  Stbeet. 
Canon  Teignmouth  Shore.    Head  and  shoulders.  Full 
face. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Newbolt.  Head  and  shoulders.  Full  face. 

The  Steeeoscopic  Company,  Regent  Stbeet, 
The  Rev.   Professor  Fairbaim.   Three  positions. 

Excellent  likenesses.  T^o  taken  heaa  aud  shoulders,  one  sitting 
down  three-quarter  length. 

LITERARY. 
Messes.  Elltott  and  Fey. 
Mrs.   Alexander.     Excellent  likeness  of  the  popular 

novelist.  Three-quarter  length. 
Full  face. 

£.  T.  Cook,  M.A.  Ck)od  por- 
trait of  the  Editor  of  the  Pull  Mall 
Gazette, 

Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons. 
Rev.H.  R.  Haweis.  Head  and 

shoulders.    Full  ifaoe.  Excellent 

llkene^^•. 

illEATRICAL. 
Me.^sr>.  Elliott  and  Fey. 
Miss  Julia  Neilson.  Dressed 

in  flie  t^>uiiker  costume  of  "The 
Daiicirijj  Ciirl." 

Mr.  Fred  Terry.  As  "John 

ChrisUson"  in  "The  Dancing  Girl." 

JUS8  Lily   Hanbury.  As 

**  BoseLnirdham  "  in  "  'Ihe  People's 
Idol," 

Miss  Lqysdion.   in  "  in  Chan- 

MnSBSb  BUSSBLL  AND  SONS. 

H.  T.  Esmond,  Esq. 

MUSICAL. 
:\Ti:ssR=;.  Elliott  and  Fey. 
Miss  Mary  Davies.  Head  and 

s}u»ul(i»  is.  Full  face.  Excellent 
lik<'iiess  ot  the  popular  sinKCr. 

Miss  Maeintjrpe.    An  excel- 

K  rit  portrait  of  the  creator  of  the 
part  of  '•Bel)ecca"  in  "Ivanhoe" 
at  the  Bml  English  Opera. 
Miss  Palllser  (Rojal  English 
opera). 

Madame  Roba.    Head  and 

shoulders. 
Max  HambOUrg.    In  Russian 

li|£88BS.  Russell  and  Sons. 

firoeble.  Member  of  Mr. 
(3f&9l^  Carte's  new  company. 
"  IfASHION    AND  SPORT 
'    has  puhli-lied  during  Pebniary  por- 

tniits  oj  Miss  Decima  Moore  and 
Mr.  Wiiliam  Hodson. 
Beauty's  Queens  for  March  contains  large  photogravure 
and  several  portraits  of  well -known  ladies  belonging  to  London  Society. 


[L'u^srll  anil  .So», 
CANON  creighton,  BISHOP  OF  PETEHBOHO'. 


Me.  Thaddeus,  the  artist  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  the 
portrait  of  thQ  Pope,  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  and  Sir 
Richard  Owen,  has  published  this  year  a  mezzotint  engraving 
of  his  large  portrait  of  Sir  Richard  Owen,  K.C.B.,  F.R.C.S. 
These  engravings  can  be  had  from  Mr.  Thaddeus,  II,  Grand 
Avenue,  Brighton,  at  ten  guineas  and  five  guineas ;  a  few, 
which  are  signed  by  Sir  Richard  Owen,  at  twenty-two 
guineas. 
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CHARACTER  SKETCH:  MARCH. 


CHARLES  BRADLAUGH. 


HAVE  not  written  the  Character  Sketch  for  this 
month,  because  I  was  fortunately  able  to  intrust 
it  to  the  handB  of  the  person  who  of  all  others 
was  most  competent  to  perform  the  task.  Mrs. 
Annie  Besant,  his  comrade  for  years,  knew  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  better  than  almost  any  other  living  man  or 
woman.  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  estimate  of  her  ability  and  her 
sympathy  was  ex- 
pressed by  him 
shortly  before  he 
died  in  an  article 
written  for  the 
American  Press, 
from  which  I  make 
the  following  ex- 
tracts : — 

"Mrs.  Annie 
Besant  as  an  orator 
has  few,  if  any, 
equals  amongst  her 
own  sex  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  1877y  on  the 
occasion  of  her 
trial,  jointly  with 
myself,  forpublish- 
ing  the  Knowlton 
pamphlet.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Cock- 
burn  paid  such 
tribute  to  Mrs. 
Besant  for  her 
talent  as  an  advo- 
cate as  is  probably 
without  parallel 
from  judge  to  pri- 
soner in  the  records 
of  English  trials. 

To  compensate 
her  for  the  enforced 
loneliness  of  her 
home,  Mrs.  Be- 
sant's  ever-restless 
mind,  from  1877 
until  1890,  has  so 
constantly  sought 
additional  toil,  that 
it  is  wonderful  she 
has  survived  the 
incessant  struggle. 

**For  ten  years, 
as  my  partner  in 
the  publishing  and 
co-editor  with  me,  our  work  was  common,  our  stand- 

Soint  on  all  speculative  matters  was  the  same.  She  was 
evotion  itself,  enduring  much,  and  always  ready  to 
labour  and  to  suffer,  and  I  have  sometimes  sorely 
regretted  that  my  Parliamentary  work  broke  our 
paths  somewhat  in  twain.  During  the  past  four  or  five 
years  her  sympathies  have  led  her  to  take  views  of  the 
remedies  for  social  misery  in  which  I  cannot  concur ;  and 
she  has  found  guidance  to  a  mysticism  which  seems  to  me 


J-'roin  a  photo  6yj 


ANNIfi  BESANT. 


unsound  and  unreal.  But  of  this  I  am  sure,  that,  with 
Leasing,  she  always  seeks  for  truth,  and  will  never  hesitate, 
whatever  the  personal  consequence,  to  proclaim  in  turn 
each  truth  she  thinks  she  has  found." 

The  Character  Sketch,  written  by  her  when  the  grave 
had  but  closed  over  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  does  not  profess  to  be 
an  impartial  summing-up  of  his  lSe*s  work.    It  has  never 

  been  the  object  of 

these  Sketches 
to  give  a  judicial 
verdict  on  a  man's 
life  and  work.  It  has 
been  our  avowed 
ideal  to  present  our 
subject  in  the  light 
in  which  he  appears 
to  himself  at  his 
best,  rather  than  to 
describe  him  as  he 
appeared  to  his  ene- 
mies at  his  worst. 
Partisan  journalists 
of  the  baser  sort 
have  done  their 
worst  for  years  to 
defile  this  man's 
name,  and  to  repre- 
sent him  as  a  kind 
of  unclean  Tahoo, 
full  blasphemy 
and  sedition.  Mrs. 
Besant's  picture, 
painted  from  life, 
comes  as  a  useful 
corrective  to  the 
malignant  attacks 
of  bigotted  oppo- 
nents. No  doubt 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  said 
very  much  that  was 
painful,  evenrevolt- 
mg,  to  the  reverent 
mind.  But  what 
Christian  is  there 
who,  on  reading 
over  the  shameful 
story  of  intolerance 
with  which  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  was 
treated,  does  not 
feel  the  re- 

sponsibility for 
much  that  was 
most  deplorable  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  teaching,  lies  at  the 
door,  not  of  the  Freethinker,  but  of  the  un-Christlike 
Christian  of  oiur  time,  lliat  this  resolute  soul  lived  and 
died  doing  so  much  good  work  for  the  poor  and  the  op- 
pressed, although  without  the  consolations  of  Christianity, 
and  without  the  inspiration  of  the  conscious  presence  of  Our 
Lord,  should  surely  not  be  reckoned  so  much  a  reproach 
to  him  as  to  those  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  whose 
bigotry  and  stupidity  drove  him  outside  the  fold. 


L//.  Ijevyand  Co,,  Bdfiut, 
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CHARLES  BRADLAUGH. 


BY  ANNIE  BESANT. 


Most  certainly  I  do  not  pretend  that  this  sketch  of  my 
dear  dead  friend  will  be  an  "  impartial "  one.    True,  we 
may  see  faults  in  a  friend,  and  because  we  see  them  claim 
thr.t  we  are  impartial  judges  of  his  character,  but  that  is 
a  mere  self-delusion.   Everybody  knows  how  different  are 
our  friend's  faults  from  the  faults  of  our  enemy ;  in  the  one 
they  are  the  mere  shadings  that  serve  to  show  up  the 
Ughts    of  the 
character,  in  the 
other  they  are 
dark  stains  mar- 
ring all  beauty. 
Where  there  is 
strong  personal 
affection,  im- 
partiahty  is  a 
mere  /hfore  de 
purler :  we  do 
not  judge  our 
friends,  we  love 
them. 

Especially 
difficidt  is  it  for 
any  of  his  con- 
temporaries to 
jodge  rightly  of 
Charles  Brad- 
laufh.  His  vivid 
ana  intense  per- 
Bonality,  his  im- 
perious will,  his 
nnpoBDg  phy- 
mqoBf  acted 
strongly  on 
every  one  who 
came  in  contact 
with  him;  all  he 
touched  became 
either  his  friends 
or  his  foes.  None 
who  knew  him 
remained  indif- 
ferent to  him; 
he  aroused 
hitteiier  hatreds 
against  himself 
than  did  any 
other  man  of  his 
time,  and  he  * 
awoke  more  pas- 
sionate enthu- 
s  i  a  s  m  and 
devoted  love. 
There  are  men 
of  his  own  aee, 
and  men  older 
than  he  is — ^he 

who  will  never       — vu<m4jw 
grow  any  older 

now — rough  men,  battered  with  toil  and  hardened  by 
lives  of  conflict  aad  dour  endurance,  who  were  rendered 
jROftiate  by  the  intolligenoe  of  his  death,  and  cannot 
iiilfar  even  to  the  work  on  which  their  bread  depends. 
Imto  many  is  it  rnmHtm^to  hind  men's  hearts  to  his 
•o  closely  thaft*  when  bis  breaks  in  death  theirs 
:  In  sesesmv  Yet  thus  it  was  with  this  dead  man. 


Impartial  judgment  cannot  yet  go  forth  and  stamp  its 
verdict  on  his  life.  But  far  on  in  the  twentieth  centiiry, 
when  all  our  feuds  are  hushed  and  our  quarrels  stifi, 
when  burning  questions  are  cold  and  noisv  controversies 
lie  silent  as  that  Woking  grave,  then  shall  History  with 
her  calm  eyes,  free  of  passion,  read  the  record  of  this 
ended  life,  speak  her  judgment  on  the  work  he  wrought 

for  his  nation, 

itnA  mAthinlrn 


oxdinaiy  type— such : 
on  my  mind  about  tl 
natured  women,  who 
life,  and  who  will  soi 
brothciri  who  had  fpn 
but  never  togoi  tin 
bis  strong  intellecti 
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energy,  in  all  the  proportions  of  his  virile  strength,  he 
stands  as  much  apart  from  his  own  family  as  from 
average  m6n  and  women,  ofifering  as  peiplexing  a  problem 
to  those  who  see  in  the  individual  nothing  more  than  the 
outcome  of  physical  heredity  as  they  could  well  essay  to 
solve. 

When  little  Charles  Bradlaugh  was  old  enough  to  leani 
his  A  B  C,  he  was  sent  to  Abbey  Street  National  School, 
Bethnal  Green,  and  from  that  he  went  to  a  boys*  school 
in  Coldharbour  Street,  Hackney  Road.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  his  exiguous  education  was  finished,  so  far  as  his 
parents  were  concerned,  for  the  lad  was  needed  to  help  to 
keep  the  home  together ;  but  he  had  already  begun  to 
educate  himself,  and  was  his  own  best  teacher  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  This  self-education  began  with  a  copy  of 
Cobbett's  "  PoUtical  Gridiron,"  found  amon^  his  father's 
books,  and  Charles  Bradlaugh,  setat  ten,  laid  this  as  the 
first  brick  of  his  edifice  of  self-culture.  A  halfpenny 
was  soon  after  expended  on  "  The  Charter,"  and  behold 
him  launched  on  the  waves  of  Badicalism,  which  be 
navigated  during  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life. 

From  twelve  to  fourteen,  Charles  Bradlaugh  was  an 
errand  boy  in  the  office  in  which  his  father  was  employed, 
and  at  fourteen  he  became  wharf  clerk  and  cashier  at  a 
coal  merchant's.  While  thus  employed  his  education  pro- 
gressed rapidly ;  the  great  surse  of  the  Chartist  move- 
ment caught  him  up  and  touched  the  boy's  ardent  nature 
to  enthusiasm ;  never  did  he  lose  the  love  then  acquired 
for  the  rinjdng  songs  of  Ernest  Jones  and  the  rhymes  of 
Ebenezer  Elliott.  He  began  in  real  earnest  to  study,  to 
think.  He  was  too  poor  to  buy  books,  and  his  scanty 
wages  were  needed  at  home,  but  he  would  stand  at 
the  bookstall  of  some  good-natured,  second-hand  book- 
seller,  and  devour  some  pages  of  a  political  treatise, 
returning  day  after  day  to  resume  the  reading  till  the 
contents  of  the  book  were  safely  lo<1ged  in  his  most 
adhesive  memory.  Figure  the  boy's  disappointment  when 
some  thoughtless  person,  with  pockets  better  lined  than 
his,  came  along  and  bought  the  book,  and  so  put  sudden 
ending  to  the  study.  iBut  now  and  then  a  book  was 
bought,  hardly  and  slowly  earned,  a  few  pence  at  a  time, 
when  tne  boy  was  sent  an  errand  and  omnibus  fare  given, 
and  he  raced  away,  his  long  legs  skimming  over  the 
ground  faster  than  any  omnibus  could  carry  hun,  that  he 
might  not  wrong  his  employer  of  his  time,  but  might  save 
the  pennies  to  buy  some  coveted  book.  Vocabularies 
and  dictionaries  I  used  to  buy,"  he  has  said  to  me,  "  for  I 
could  get  most  out  of  them.''  And  then  he  would  buy  a 
stray  candle,  and  sit  up  conning  his  treasured  books. 

HOW  HE  B£CAMK  A  FREETHINKER. 

But  new  another  great  step  was  to  be  taken.  His 
political  education  was  bowling  along  merrily  under  the 
impetus  of  Chartist  meeting ;  his  tneological  education 
was  to  receive  a  stimulus  in  its  turn.  Charles  Bradlaugh 
was  earnest  in  his  religion  r,s  iii  everything  else  ;  in  him 
all  the  motive  springs  of  life  quivered  with  passion,  and 
however  sternly  dominant  the  intellect,  every  conviction 
burned  Uke  a  fire  within  him.  He  could  never  hold  a 
belief  half-heartedly,  and  the  germs  of  that  intensity  of 
the  man  were  in  the  boy.  Chosen  to  prepare  for  confir- 
mation, as  one  of  the  most  promising  of  his  young  flock, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Graham  Packer,  clergyman  of  his  parish 
church,  St.  Peter's,  Hackney  Road,  he  must  needs  study 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  compare  them  with  the 
New  Testament.  Alas  for  the  boy!  he  found  contra- 
dictions that  puzzled  him,  and  in  no  spirit  of  scepticism, 
but  simply  desiring  help  and  explanation,  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Packer  and  explainea  his  difficulties.  That  this  boy 
of  fourteen,  who  was  expected  to  do  credit  to  liis 


spiritual  pastor,  should  try  to  understand  instead  of 
learning,  was  too  much  for  the  reverend  gentleman's 
patience.  He  wrote  to  the  parents,  denouncing  the  lacl 
as  an  atheist,  and  suspended  him  for  three  months  from 
his  office  as  teacher  in  the  Sunday  schooL  This  treatment 
offered  no  solution  to  the  perplexities  in  which  young 
Bradlaugh  was  involved,  but  it  did  drive  liim  in  the 
direction  of  freethought,  for,  too  proud  to  attend  the 
church  while  excluded  from  the  school,  he  betook 
himself  to  Bonner's  Fields,  where  political  and 
religious  discussions  were  held  on  Sundays.  He  soon 
began  to  take  part  in  these,  defending  Christianity 
against  its  assailants,  but  losing,  bit  by  bit,  in 
argument,  the  faith  which  Mr.  Packer  had  maintained 
only  by  terrorism.  So  things  went  on,  and  the 
end  of  the  three  months  did  not  see  the  teacher  back  in 
the  Sunday  school ;  and  months  passed  over,  and  the  old 
beliefs  crumbled  away.  A  debate  on  the  *^  Inspiration  of 
the  Bible  "  in  1849  gave  the  coup  de  grdce  to  his  boyish 
f^ith ;  he  suffered  and  struggled  and  prayed,  but  aU  in 
vain  ;  he  clung  to  his  religion,  out  it  melted  away  beneath 
his  grasp.  At  last,  towards  the  end  of  1849,  he  made 
one  Last  attempt.  He  had  been  studying  Robert  Taylor's 
"  Diegesis,"  and  he  asked  Mr.  Packer  to  help  him  to  find 
some  answer  to  it.  But  Mr.  *  Packer  still  "  owned  no 
argument  but  force,"  and  the  fact  that  this  pertuiaciouslj 
inquiring  lad  of  sisi^en  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  his 
sins  by  becoming  a  teetotaller  rendered  desperate  the 
irate  cleric.  He  persuaded  his  employers  to  give  liim 
three  days  in  which  "to  change  his  opinions  or  lose 
his  situation  " — taking  the  very  means  to  stereotype 
the  boy  in  his  views.  Even  then,  Charles  Bradlaugh  did 
not  know  how  to  hesitate  between  personal  advantage 
and  honesty  of  life.  He  stood  to  his  opinions  and  lost  his 
situation,  and  went  out  alone  into  the  world,  outcast  from 
home,  knowing  not  how  to  earn  his  bread,  a  boy  in  bis 
seventeenth  year;  but  in  his  dauntlessness,  his  honesty,  his 
determination  to  be  true  at  any  cost,  he  was  even  tJien 
the  Charles  Bradlaugh  whose  watchword  was  "  Thorough  " 
all  through  his  galliuit  life. 

HIS  YOUTHFUL  STRUGGLES. 

Now  came  an  interlude  in  the  way  of  an  industrial 
career  of  a  microscopic  and  short-lived  kind.  An  old 
Cliartist  ^ave  the  young  outcast  shelter  for  a  week,  and 
during  this  week  he  started  as  a  coal-merchant.  But  as 
he  had  no  money  to  buy  coals,  he  had  to  sell  them  before 
he  could  buy  them,  an  upside-down  way  of  conducting  a 
business  which,  while  it  avoided  the  danger  of  bad  debts, 
did  not  lead  to  an  extended  trade.  Still  he  h-id  one  good 
customer,  a  baker's  wife,  the  commission  on  whose  orders 
amounted  to  10s.  a  week.  Alack  !  The  ^ood  soul  learned 
that  her  youthful  coal-merchant  was  an  infidel,  and  after 
subjecting  him  to  a  searching  cross-examination,  she 
declined  further  dealings.  "  I  should  be  afraid  my  bread 
would  smell  of  brimstone,"  she  declared,  and  not  a 
lump  more  of  coal  would  idie  have.  The  coal  business 
perished,  consumed  in  the  flame  of  the  burning  orthodoxy  of 
the  baker's  wife,  and  after  some  further  struggUng,yoimg 
Bradlaugh  foimd  a  job  of  selling  buckskin  braces  on  com- 
mission. Meanwhile  he  was  l^ging  with  the  widow  of 
Richard  Carlile,  a  good  and  staunch-hearted  woman,  of 
whom  he  always  spoke  with  deep  respect  and  gratitude. 
Here  he  learned  French  with  Mrs.  Carlile's  children,  vary- 
ing the  proceedings  by  falling  desperately  in .  love  with 
Hypatia  Carlile,  and  also  diligently  studied  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Arabic.  On  Sundays  he  trained  his  tongue  in 
speech,  and  soon  became  known  as  "the  boy  orator," 
speaking  much  on  religion  and  taking  active  part  in  the 
sympathetic  movements  in  favour  of  Polish  and  Hungarian 
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liberty.  He  grew  tall,  gaiint,  and  thin,  with  long  arms 
and  legs  protruding  shamelessly  from  too  brief  garments. 
With  humorous  pathos  in  his  later  years  he  would 
describe  the  dismay  with  which  he  found  his  trousers 
ascending  towards  his  knees,  and  his  sleeves  crawling 
towards  his  elbows,  while  his  toes  threatened  emergence 
through  his  boots,  declaring  that  he  had  never  discovered 
the  secret  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  had  worn  the 
same  shoes  for  forty  years  without  wearing  them  out. 

WHY  HB  ENLISTED. 

Despite  all  his  struggles,  the  lad  got  into  debt,  and  his 
pain  amounted  to  agony  when  some  friendly  Free- 
thinkers, seeing  his  poverty,  made  among  themselves 
a  small  subscription  for  him.  This  well-meant  kindness 
touched  him  m  his  most  sensitive  spot,  his  pride  and 
independence,  and  as  he  walked  along  near  Channg  Oross, 
seei^  a  poster  offering  a  bounty  of  £6  10s.  to  recruits  for 
the  East  India  Service,  he  walked  to  the  place  indicated 
and  offered  himself  as  a  recruit.  He  was  accepted,  but 
presently,  to  his  astonishment,  found  himself  enrolled  in 
the  50th  Foot  of  her  Majesty^s  army,  instead  of  in  the 
service  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company.  It 
appeiu*ed  that  one  sergeant  owed  a  man  to  the  other,  and 
paid  C  7er  Bradlaugh  to  discharge  his  liability ;  but  Brad- 
Ijiigh  objected  to  being  treated  as  a  chattel,  and  proved 
so  determined  that  he  was  allowed  to  choose,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Eoelish  army,  what  regiment  he  should 
be  drafted  into,  and  selecteid  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards. 
80  there  he  was,  in  1850,  at  seventeen,  a  recruit  in  the  red 
jacket,  surely  the  very  oddest  member  of  her  Majesty*s 
forces. 

Mr.  Bradlaugh  liked  nothing  better,  when  in  a  talka- 
tive mood,  than  to  describe  his  experiences  in  the  "  Old 
Seventh  :  his  efforts  at  cooking,  the  wisdom  of  over- 
boiling rather  than  underboiling  your  potatoes,  in  case 
your  evil  cookery  should  lead  to  your  being  pelted  with 
them ;  his  struggles  with  a  troop-horse  who  knew  more  than 
a  man,  and  who  would  jump  forward  or  backward,  present 
his  head  where  his  tail  should  be,  and  otherwise  mock  at  the 
untrained  lanky  boy,  who  understood  soldiering  so  much 
less  than  he  did  himself.  Our  recruit  soon  made  his  way 
into  the  trust  and  even  affection  of  lus  comrades,  as  he 
did  all  his  life  long  with  those  among  whom  he  worked. 
But  his  first  days  were  not  happy  ones.  Thev  were  spent 
in  a  sailing  vessel,  which  took  mm  and  his  fellow-recruits 
from  London  to  Dublin,  and  he  was  very  sea-sick  and  ill 
at  ease  with  his  comrades.  They  mocked  him  for  his 
shabby  clothes  of  faded  black ;  they  broke  open  his  box, 
pulled  out  hb  books,  kicked  his  Greek  lexicon  to  pieces, 
and  nearly  doomed  his  Arabic  vocabulary  to  the  same 
fate. 

THE  SEA-»ICK  RECRUIT. 

He  was  too  heart-sick  and  too  sea-sick  to  defend  his 
property,  and  would  have  left  the  ship  with  very  Httle 
glory  had  it  not  been  for  an  incident  that  touched  his 
sense  of  justice.  A  storm  arose,  and,  it  being  necessary  to 
shift  the  careo,  the  captain  offered  the  recruits  £6  for 
their  help.  The  task  over,  and  the  ^torm  passed,  the 
captain  refused  to  give  the  money  ;  there  were  murmurs, 
but  no  one  dared  to  face  the  captain  on  his  own  ship, 
wh&n  suddenly  the  lanky  sea-sick  lad  sprang  from  the 
crowd,  and  poiaed  out  on  th&Hastonished  captain  a  flood 
of  indignant  eloquence,  repreaching  him  for  his  meanness, 
and  fiaally  threatening  him  with  a  letter  to  the  Times.'  The 
captain  capitulated  before  the  vehement  orator,  and  paid 
the  promised  gratuity,  the  equally  amazed  recruits  dis- 
covering that  the  lad  who  had  seemed  so  helpless  was 
by  no  means  the  fool  he  looked.  Still,  the  early  days 
were  not  smooth;  he  annoyed  the  officers  by  being  a 


stickler  for  the  Queen's  Eegulations,  and  amused  the 
men  by  his  clumsiness  at  drill — the  sense  that  he  was 
compelled  to  learn  taking  all  the  force  and  energy  out  of 
him.  A  fight  with  a  bully,  who  was  also  a  gooa  boxer, 
was  one  of  his  early  steps  to  popularity.  He  fought, 
expecting  to  be  beaten,  but  found  that  when  he  could 
hit  his  enemy  the  enemy  was  obliged  to  fall  down. 
Thenceforth,  disregarding  all  blows  aimed  at  himself,  he 
knocked  his  opponent  down  as  often  as  he  could,  and 
finally,  to  his  great  surprise,  found  out  that  he  had  won. 
"  No  one  can  stand  against  a  blow  of  *  Leaves',''  was  the 
verdict,  "  but  you're  a  fool  to  get  in  the  way  of  his  fist." 

SOME  EXPLOITS  OP  "LEAVES." 

"  Leaves "  was  his  regimental  goubriquetf  for  he  drank 
only  tea  and  was  always  reading  books,  and  when  they 
found  that  being  a  teetotaller  and  a  student  did  not 
prevei\t  him  from  exhibiting  exceptional  physical  courage, 
and  from  often  standing  between  them  and  un&ir 
treatment,  the  name  of  Leaves  "  became  one  of  afibction 
instead  of  contempt. 

On  one  or  two  occasions,  however,  he  nearly  came  to 
grief.  At  Rathmines  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
preached  a  sermon,  which  was,  he  said,  above  the  heads  of 
the  soldiers  present.  This  annoyed  Private  Bradkugfa, 
and  he  wrote  to  the  preacher,  criticising  the  sermon  and 
pointing  to  various  blunders  contained  therein.  On  the 
following  Sunday,  the  regiment  marched  to  church  aa 
usual,  but  ''Leaves  "  and  ni9  comrades  were  prepared  for 
action  if  any  further  insolence  should  be  shown  in  the 
pulpit.  A  contemptuous  sentence  besan,  and  in  a 
moment  three  hundred  heavy  cavidry  aSbres  smote  the 
floor,  unhooked,  and  allowed  to  faU  in  one  mighty  crash. 
An  enquiry  was  ordered,  and  Private  Bramaugh  was 
summoned,  but  luckily  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  came  to 
hold  a  review,  and  no  finiiher  action  *was  taken. 

The  other  occasion  was  even  more  critical.  He  was 
orderly-room  clerk,  and  a  newly-arrived  young  officer 
came  mto  the  room  where  he  was  sitting  at  work,  and 
addressed  to  him  some  discourteous  order.  Private 
Bradlaugh  took  no  notice.  The  order  was  repeated  with 
an  oath.  »till  no  movement.  Then  it  came  agam,  with  some 
foul  words  added.  The  young  soldier  rose,  draw  himself 
to  his  full  height,  and,  walking  up  to  the  officer,  bade  him 
leave  the  room,  or  he  would  throw  him  out.  The  officer 
went,  but  in  a  few  moments  the  grounding  of  muskets 
was  heard  outside,  the  door  opened,  and  the  Colonel 
walked  in,  accompanied  by  the  officer.  It  was  clear  that 
the  private  soldier  had  committed  an  act  for  which  he 
mignt  be  court-martialled,  and  as  he  said  once,  "  I  felt 
myself  in  a  tight  place."  The  officer  made  his  accusation, 
and  Private  Bradlaugh  was  bidden  to  explain.  He  asked 
that  the  officer  should  state  the  exact  words  in  which 
he  had  addressed  him,  and  the  officer  who  had,  after  all, 
a  touch  of  honour  in  him,  gave  the  offensive  sentence, 
word  for  word.  Then  Private  Bradlaugh  said,  addressing 
his  Colonel,  that  the  officer's  memory  must  surely  be  at 
fault  in  the  whole  matter,  as  he  could  not  have  used 
language  so  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 
The  Colonel  turned  to  the  officer  with  the  dry  remark : 
''  I  think  Private  Bradlaugh  is  right ;  there  must  be  some 
mistake,"  and  he  left  the  room. 

HIS  LITE  IN  THE  ARMY. 

As  orderly  clerk,  "Leaves  "  had  a  pleasant  time  enough. 
He  used  to  jead  at  night,  putting  his  candle  into  tne 
muzzle  of  his  gun— a  reprehensibfo  practice,  as  he  con- 
fessed in  years  when  more  convenient  candlesticks  were 
forthcominj;.  He  became  a  capital  rider,  when  he  was  not 
forced  to  learn,  and  got  on  excellent  and  affectionate 
terms  with  his  old  equine  antagonist,  teaching  it  various 
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tricks  which  tended  to  the  hilarity  more  than  to  the 
orderly  <kill  of  the  regiment.  He  abo^grew  into  an 
admirable  swordsman,  gainii^  a  dexterity  that  in  later 
years  often  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  up  to  1885  the 
sword  exercise  was  a  favourite  amusement  with  him.  It 
was  worth  while  to  see  him,  as  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
physical  vigour,  with  the  heavy  cavaky  sabre  in  his  hand, 
whirling  it  round  his  head,  making  tremendous  cuts  to 
ri^ht  and  left,  lunging  forward  with  astonishing  reach, 
with  hps  close  pres^,  eyes  flashing,  face  and  form  alive, 
instinct  with  energy  and  fire ;  ah  me  I  all  passed  away 
now,  helpless  in  narrow  coffin  with  the  earth  heaped  over 
him. 

Ere  his  soldier-life  came  to  an  end  in  the  summer  of 
lg53 — when  he  bought  himself  out  with  a  small  legacy 
that  came  to  him — a  curiously  characteristic  act  made 
him  the  hero  of  the  Imuscarra  peasantry.  A  landowner 
had  put  up  a  gate  across  a  right  of  way,  closing  it  against 
soldiers  and  peasants,  while  letting  the  gentry  pass  through 
it.  *^  Leaves  looked  up  the  question,  and  found  the  ri^ht 
of  way  was  real;  so  he  took  with  him  some  soldiers 
and  some  peasants,  pulled  down  the  gate,  broke  it  up,  and 
wrote  on  one  of  the  bars :  "  Pulled  up  bjr  Charles  Brad- 
laugh,  C.  62,  VII.  D.G."  The  landowner  did  not  prosecute, 
and  the  gate  did  not  reappear.  Many  another  story  might 
be  told  of  his  soldier-days,  but  I  must  hurry  on  to  the 
sterner  conflicts  which  lay  before  him.  He  left  the 
r^ment  with  a  "  very  good  character,"  respected  by  his 
officers,  who  had  learned  his  value,  and  loved  by  his 
comraaes  all  round. 

'  A  SIX-FOOT  EKRAND  BOY. 

'  When  Charles  Bradlaugh  once  more  reached  London^ 
he  found  his  father  de«Mi,  and  his  mother  in  need  of  help. 
But  at  first  he  could  find  no  work,  seek  it  as  he  might. 
The  fine  soldierly  young  fellow,  standing  six  feet  one 
and  a-half  inch  in  his  stockings,  witn  his  >>right 
ingenuous  young  face  and  eager  manners,  f oimd  n\,  place 
into  which  he  could  flt.  At  last  a  chance  came,  a  chance 
that  few  would  have  grasped.  He  sought  work  as  a  clerk 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Eogers,  a  solicitor  in  Fenchurch 
Street,  but  there  was  no  vacancy.  As  he  was  leaving, 
Mr.  Itogers  mentioned  that  he  wanted  an  errand  boy^ 
andjperhaps  Mr.  Bradlaugh  could  recommend  him  one. 

"  What  salary  would  you  give  the  errand  boy  ?  " 

«  Ten  shillings  a  week.'' 

«  Then,  ril  take  it." 
«  "You!" 

Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  told  me  how  astonished  Mr.  Boeers 
was,  how  he  suggested  that  the  place  was  not  suitable, 
and  how  he  himself  be^ed  to  have  it,  humorously  plead- 
ing that  his  height  woukl  not  prevent  him  from  starving 
if  he  could  not  get  work.  Mr.  Rogers  was  at  last  per- 
suaded, and  young  Bradlaugh  took  the  place.  Surely  the 
queerest  of  errand  boys,  twenty  years  of  age.  with  his 
great  height  and  soldierly  bearing,  with  his  wide  reading, 
his  kno^edge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  and 
French,  his  now-settled  pohtical  and  theological  opinions, 
his  mastery  of  speech.  But  that  he  was  willing  to  take 
the  place  of  an  errand  boy  at  lOs.  a  week  shows  the  stuff 
of  which  the  future  l^er  was  arbuilding,  and  that  readi- 
ness to  do  any  work  by  which  he  might  gain  his  bread 
honestly,  never  dreaming  that  any  form  of  labour  could 
degrade  nim  so  long  as  that  labour  was  done  to  the  best 
of  his  power.  But  a  young  fellow  of  his  rare  ability 
could  not  long  remain  an  errand  boy  ;  nine  months  after 
he  entered  the  office  he  was  the  head  of  the  common  law 
department ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  tall  youth, 
with  a  profound  belief  in  his  own  capadties  and  know- 
ledge, was  to  be  seen  in  the  chambers  of  judges,  doing 
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his  employer's  work  with  such  marked  success,  despite  his^ 
boyish  appearance,  that  the  conduct  of  cases  rapidly  fell 
into  his  hands. 

Charles  Bradlaueh  now  resumed  his  writing  and  lec- 
turing work,  and  uiough  anonymous  letters  denouncing 
his  i^del  clerk  were  showered  upon  Mr.  Rogers,  that 
gentleman  never  put  on  him  the  slightest  pressure,  only 
asking  that  he  should  not  let  his  business  sufl^  on 
account  of  his  personal  work.  To  meet  this  difficulty 
Charles    Bradlaugh    adopted  the   rum  de  gtierre  of 

Iconoclast,"  and  under  this  name  he  wrote  and  spoke 
up  to  the  year  1868. 

A  GOOD  HAK,  A  GOOD  HUSBAND,  AKD  A  OOOD  FATHER. 

In  1854  he  married  Miss  Susannah  Hooper,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  strongest  and  most  devoted 
adimrers.  Mr.  Hooper  is  still  living,  a  very  old  and 
feeble  man,  but  to  the  end  ''my  son  Charles"  was  hia. 
pride  and  glory ;  he  had  heard  the  boy  speak  in  Bonner'a 
Fields,  and  watched  him  with  imwaverin^  admiration 
until  the  grave  closed  over  him  before  his  tune.  "  He  is< 
a  good  man,  my  dear,"  old  Mr.  Hooper  has  often  said  to 
me ;  ''  he  was  a  good  husband,  and  he  is  a  good  father. 
He  has  been  too  good  all  his  life  to  everybody  near  bim.**^ 
No  man,  they  say,  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre. 
Charles  Bradlaugh  was  a  hero  most  of  all  to  those  who- 
hved  at  his  side,  nearest  to  him  in  blood  or  friendships. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  testimony  to  his  worth  that  those 
who  were  closest  to  him  admired  him  and  loved  him  even 
more  than  any  other.  No  man  was  more  perfect  in  the 
home.  Simple  in  his  tastes,  never  grumblii^  about  food 
or  other  tnfles,  content  with  a  shoe  of  cold  meat,  plenty 
of  mustard,  bread  and  butter,  and  a  cup  of  tea — or  in 
later  years  a  elass  of  claret—there  was.never  a  complaint 
or  a  cross  look.  He  could  enjoy  a  good  dinner  if  it  came 
in  his  way ;  he  was  perfectly  content  with  tne  plainest  of 
plain  fare — ^the  very  easiest  man  to  please  that  any  one 
could  wish  for. 

AUDACITY  AND  LBOALITT. 

Now  be^an  that  lon^  series  of  pohtical  and  theological 
struggles  wat  made  him  so  loved  and  trustea  a  leader  of 
the  democracy.  As  a  popular  leader  he  had  two  salient 
characteristics :  consummate  audacity  and  supreme  respect 
for  law.  He  would  beat  his  foes  with  legal  weapons,  and,, 
leading  his  followers  into  the  most  apparently  defiant 
acts,  he  would  throw  over  them  the  impenetrable  shield 
of  legal  right.  One  of  his  earUest  audacities  showed  the 
in  marked  fashion.  Some  poor  men  had  saved  up  enough 
to  build  a  Httle  hall  in  Goldsmiths'  Row,  Hacniey,  but 
they  built  it  on  freehold  land  without  observing  some  for- 
mality which  would  have  secured  them  in  possession.  The 
freeholder  let  them  build,  and  then  claimed  land  and 
building  as  his  own.  The  men  in  their  trouble  went  to 
young  Charles  Bradlaugh,  who,  finding  that  they  were 
legally  in  the  wrong,  advised  them  to  ofier  a  rent  of  £25 
a  year.  The  freeholder,  charmed  at  the  rarospect  of 
obtaining  a  hall  without  building  it,  refused  to  let  the 
ground,  and  stood  on  his  rights."  So  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
picked  out  a  hundred  reliable  men,  and  pledged  them  to 
obedience  and  the  maintenance  of  peitect  order.  He 
then  went  wi^  them  to  tiie  hall,  each  carrying  a  shoved 
a  crowbar,  or  other  convenient  tool,  and  directed  them  to- 
level  the  hall  with  the  around,  and  carrv  away  every  \At 
of  the  building  material.  These  were  mvided  among  the^ 
subscribers,  and  the  freeholder  had  his  land,  bare  as  at 
the  beginning.  There  was  much  rejoicing  over  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  enemy,  but  Mr.  Bradlaugh  advised  his- 
Mends  in  the  future  to  come  to  him  before  l^ey  began  to 
build  instead  of  when  they  had  nearly  finished. 
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THE  PROPAGANDA  OP  FREETHOUGHT. 

From  1854  onwards  were  waged  the  bitter  conflicts  by 
which  an  organised  freethought  party  was  built  up  in  this 
country.  A  few  specimens  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  experiences 
in  these  years  will  go  far  to  explain  the  occasional  bitter- 
nesses of  speech  uiat,  isolated  from  their  contexts,  and 
divorced  from  the  occasions  that  provoked  them,  were 
used  by  the  baser  of  his  opponents  to  exclude  lum  from 
Parliament. 

Wigan  was  one  of  the  towns  visited  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
jigain  and  again,  until  he  became  as  welcome  as  at  first 
lie  was  hated,  and  it  may  serve  as  illustration  of  the 


AT  TWENTY. 


'fashion  of  those  early  combats.  The  local  clergy  stirred 
up  in  the  town,  before  he  arrived,  a  furious  feeling 
against ''the  infidel,'' and  the  hall  in  which  he  was  to 
lecture  was  crowded  with  a  hostile  audience  before  he 
reached  it.  The  windows  were  broken  from  outside, 
while  the  crowd  within  yelled;  the  rector's  secretary 
forced  his  way  in  through  a  window,  lime  was  thrown  in, 
and  water  poured  through  the  ventilators  on  the  roof. 
Nevertheless,  the  lecture  was  delivered,  but  matters 
became  more  serious  at  the  close.  The  crowd,  composed 
of  well-dressed  people,  crushed  round  him,  they  struck 
at  lum  from  behind,  spat  in  his  face,  and  he  was 
-absolutely  alone.  But  he  walked  through  them,  un- 
yielding, defiant,  and,  hundreds  as  they  were  against  one, 
liiB  magnetic  personality  triumphed  over  their  hatred. 


They  threw  stones,  cursed  him,  yelled  and  hooted,  but  ou 
of  them  all  not  one  would  meet  him  face  to  face.  Time 
after  time  he  went  back  to  Wigan,  until  all  rioting  ceased 
and  welcome  grew  clamorous,  as  courage  and  tenacity 
worked  their  inevitable  results.  The  story  of  Wigan  is  the 
story  of  a  dozen  other  towns,  in  every  one  of  which  ne  finally 
won  the  day.  Often  a  hearing  was  gained  from  a  yelling 
crowd  by  some  trick,  and  once  gained  the  hearing  could  be 
kept  by  the  orator's  tongue.  Thus,  on  one  occasion, 
knowing  he  would  be  met  by  a  noisy  crowd,  he  filled  his 
pockets  with  oranges.  His  rising  to  speak  was  the  signal 
for  an  indescribable  din,  which  no  human  voice  could  domin- 


AT  TWENTY-SEVEN. 


ate,  so  he  quietly  took  his  orangesout  of  hb  pockets,  arranged 
them  in  a  row  on  the  table,  took  up  one  and  peeled  and 
ate  it.  As  he  began  upon  another  without  any  attempt 
at  speech,  curiosity  began  to  move  the  crowd,  and  there 
was  a  moment's  lull ;  he  lifted  his  eyes :  "  Gentlemen, 
will  you  tell  me  for  how  long  you  are  going  on,  so  that 
I  may  know  if  I  need  send  for  more  oranges  ?  "  It  was 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  the  people  nad  expected, 
and  they  roared  with  laughter.  In  a  moment  he  had 
begun  his  speech,  captured  their  attention,  and  the 
lecture  proceeded  peaceably  to  its  close.  By  courage, 
tact,  and  sheer  ability,  he  had — when  I  joined  tne  party  in 
1874 — so  broken  down  violence  of  opposition,  that  I  was 
only  personally  assailed  with  physical  violence  on  three 
or  four  occasions,  and  in  every  large  town  there  were  some 
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hundreds  of  "  Bradlaugh's  men,"  ready  to  keep  the  peace 
at  all  meetings. 

^  THE  LEGAL  RIGHTS  OF  FREE  SPEECH. 

The  estahlishment  of  the  legal  right  to  speak  freely  on 
religious  matters  was  vet  haiSer  to  win.  Here  he  wore 
out  his  antagonists  hy  legal  devices,  the  law  heing  against 
him.  Thus,  at  Devonport  he  had  hired  a  field  for  his 
lecture,  all  buildings  in  the  town  being  refused  to  him, 
and  he  was  arrested  by  Superintendent  Edwards,  when 
he  had  only  uttered  the  words :  "  Friends,  I  am  about  to 
address  you  on  the  Bible.*'  He  was  locked  up  and  bail 
refused,  kept  for  three  hours  in  a  stone  cell,  without 
chair,  light,  or  fire,  before  he  was  allowed  even  into  a 
passage  where  there  was  a  stove.  The  charge  of 
blasphemy  broke  down,  the  police  having  been  in  such  a 
hurry  to  arrest  him  that  they  had  not  waited  for  the 
commission  of  the  offence.  Then  a  charge  was  trumped  up 
of  exciting  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  assaulting  the 
constable  in  the  execution  of  his  duty."  There  were 
aeven  magistrates,  all  hostile ;  and  as  the  witnesses  for 
the  defence  were  unbelievers,  they  were  rejected  one 
after  the  other  as  incapable  of  taking  an  oath.  All 
looked  well  for  the  Church,  when  some  Nonconformists, 
indignant  at  the  gross  and  palpable  injustice,  came 
forward  as  witnesses,  and  the  magistiates  reluctantly 
refused  to  convict.  The  Devonport  Independent  speaks 
of  the  admiration  excited  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  "re- 
markable precision,  his  calm  and  collected  demeanour, 
and  the  abiUty  with  which  he  conducted  his  own  ease  as 
well  as  his  friends'.'*  But  still  the  lecture  had  to  be 
delivered,  and  he  circulated  a  notice  that  he  would 
deliver  it  "  near  "  the  Devonport  Park  Lodge.  There  was 
an  immense  crowd ;  the  superintendent  with  twenty- 
eight  policemen,  the  mayor  with  the  Eiot  Act,  soldiers  in 
readiness,  to  resist  all  attempts  at  rescue.  Placidly  came 
walking  down  to  the  meeting-place  the  voimg  man  who 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  and  strolled  on  past  it  to 
Stonehouse  Creek,  where  a  little  boat  was  lying.  Nine 
feet  away  a  larger  boat  was  moored,  and  to  this  the 
equable  youne  man  was  rowed.  There  he  stood,  and 
proceeded  with  the  delivery  of  his  lecture,  after  polite 
bows  to  the  superintendent  and  the  mayor,  who  knew 
only  too  well  that  the  water  in  Stonehouse  Creek  was 
unaer  the  jurisdiction  of  Saltash,  a  place  miles  away,  and 
that  their  warrants  did  not  justify  an  arrest  outside  their 
jurisdiction  ! 

BOUGHT  AT  A  HEAVY  PRICE. 

The  next  step  was  an  action  for  assault  and  false  im- 
prisonment against  the  superintendent ;  it  resulted  in  a 
verdict,  but  the  special  jury  of  Devonshire  landowners 
fifave  the  atheist  only  a  farthing  damages,  saddling 
nim  with  heavy  costs.  The  case  was  then  carried  to 
London,  and  pleaded  in  hancoy  with  no  further  legd  results 
save  increased  costs ;  but  it  taught  local  authorities  in 
future  t&  leave  freethought  advocates  alone,  and  provoked 
many  expressions  from  the  press  in  favour  of  free  speech. 
The  Morning  f^tar  called  it  ''a  flagrant  denial  and 
mockery  of  justice,"  and  even  Punch  protested  against 
"magistrates  becoming  judges  of  controversy  and  the 
policeman  enforcing  their  decrees."  The  suit  was  one  of 
the  many  in  which  he  gained  much  for  Liberty  but 
nothing  for  himself,  save  a  load  of  debt  which  kept  him 
alwa3rs  a  poor  man ;  and  though  friends  all  over  the 
countiT  again  and  again  raised  money  to  reimburse  the 
expenditure  thus  incurred,  the  debts  were  only  lightened, 
not  wiped  out,  and  one  of  the  heaviest  losses  caused  by 
such  fights  in  late  years — the  cancelling  of  lecturing  en- 
gagements and  paralysing  of  work  necessary  for  the 
earning  of  his  living— was  never  taken  into  account  at  all. 


So  much  has  been  said  of  the  supposed  change  in  his 
methods  of  advocacy  in  his  later  years,  that  it  seems  as- 
well  to  quote  here,  where  it  will  reach  so  many  who  knew 
him  not,  the  following  from  his  own  pen,  in  his  journal, 
the  National  Reformer^  in  February,  18(53.  Surely  thia 
is  not  the  writing  of  an  uncultured  man,  brutal  and 
coarse  in  his  controversial  methods. 

I  «m  an  inSdel,  a  rough,  self-taught  infidel.  What  honours 
shall  I  win  if  I  grow  grey  in  this  career?  Critics 
who  break  a  lance  against  me  in  my  absence,  will  tell 
YOU  now  that  I  am  from  the  lower  classes,  without 
university  education,  and  that  I  lack  classical  lore.  Clergy- 
men, who  see  God's  mercy  reflected  in  an  eternal  helU 
will  tell  you  even  that  I  am  wanting  in  a  conception 
of  common  humanity.  Skilled  penmen  will  demonstmte 
that  I  have  not  the  merest  rudiments  of  biblical  knowledge. 
I  thank  these  as.«ailants  for  the  past ;  when  they  pricked 
and  stung  me  with  their  very  waspish  piety,  they  did  me 
good  service,  gave  me  the  clue  to  my  we^messes,  laid  bare- 
to  me  my  ignorance,  and  drove  me  to  acquire  knowledge 
which  might  otherwise  never  have  been  mine.  I  pray  the 
opposing  forces  to  continue  their  attacks,  that  by  teachings 
me  my  weakness  they  may  make  me  strong.  Some  (wha 
have  no  taste  for  the  excavating,  tunnelling,  and  levelling 
work,  but  are  vain  of  having  shaken  hands,  or  taken  wine, 
with  the  chairman  of  a  completed  line  of  railway)  say :  **  Ohf 
a  mere  puller-down  1 "  Is  this  so?  I  have  preached 
"  equality,"  not  by  aiming  to  reduce  men's  intellects  to  the 
level  of  my  own,  but  rather  by  inciting  each  of  my  hearers 
to  develop  hts  mind  to  the  fullest  extent,  obtaining  thus  the 
hope,  not  of  an  equality  of  ignoraoce,  but  of  a  more  equal 
diffusion  of  knowledce.  I  have  attacked  the  Bible,  but 
never  the  letter  alone;  the  Church,  but  never  have 
I  confined  myself  to  a  mere  assault  on  its  practices. 
I  have  deemed  that  I  attacked  theology  best  ii> 
asserting  most  the  fulness  of  humanity.  I  have  regarded 
iconoclasticism  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end.  ^The  work  is- 
weary,  but  the  end  is  well.  The  political  prisoner  in  the 
Austrian  dungeon  day  by  day  files  at  the  massive  cbaix> 
and  sturdy  bar.  The  labour  is  serious,  but  the  reward  is 
great.  Tell  him  it  is  poor  drudeery  work,  and  he  tells  you,. 
"  But  I  toil  for  freedom  I**  Watoh  another  captive,  how,  with 
an  old  nail,  rusted  and  rotten,  he  picks,  atom  by  atom,  the 
mortar, from  between  the  stones  of  his  prison  waU.  Tell  him 
that  other  men  have  used  more  perfect  tools  ;  he  will  answer,. 
"This  old  red-rusty  nail  is  to  me  bright  silver  lever, 
powerful  instrument,  for  it  is  the  only  tool  I  have  wherewith 
to  toil  for  liberty."  Tell  the  backwoodsman  who,  with  axe 
in  hand,  hews  at  the  trunks  of  sturdy  trees,  that  his  is 
destructive  work,  and  he  will  answer,  **  I  clear  the  ground, 
that  plough  and  reaping-hook  may  be  used  by  and  by."* 
And  I  answer  that  in  many  men — and  women  too,  alas ! — 
thouprht  is  prison-bound  with  massive  chains  of  old  church 
welding;  that  human  capacity  for  progress  is  hindered^ 
grated  in  by  prison  bars,  priest- wrought  and  law-protected  ; 
that  the  good  wide  field  of  common  humanity  is  over-covered 
with  the  trunks  of  vast  creed-frauds,  the  out-growth  of 
ancient  mythologies.  I  affirm  that  file,  old  nail,  and  axe  are 
useful,  and  their  use  honourable,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  some 
means  towards  the  end  for  which  all  true  men  should  strive 
—that  is,  the  enduring  happiness  of  mankind. 

VNCHRISTLIKB  CHBISTIANa 

So  wrote  Charles  Bradlaugh,  surely  not  unworthily, 
just  eight-and-twenty  years  ago.  Was  this  the  language 
of  an  i^oramus,  an  untrained  thinker,  a  brutal  contro- 
versialist ?  It  may  be  asked,  **  But  why,  if  he  were  such 
as  you  depict,  should  he  have  aroused  such  bitter  hatred, 
and  have  earned  such  a  reputation  ?  '^  The  answer  is  not 
far  to  seek.  When  he  began  his  iconoclastic  work, 
orthodoxy  was  rigid  and  imperious,  and  any  who 
challenged  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  eternal  torture^, 
vicarious  atonement,  were  looked  on  as  men  of  foul  hves, 
seeking  cover  for  sin  in  licence  of  criticism.    No  one 
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waited  to  hear  before  oondemninff,  to  examine  before 
denounciD^.  He  was  "an  infidel.''  It  was  enough. 
Clergy  incited  their  flocks  to  mob  him,  to  stone  hmi, 
to  break  the  windows  of  the  hall  he  lectured  in,  of  the 
house  that  sheltered  him ;  and  if  amid  a  crowd  of  howling 
•  beUevers,  yelled  at,  cursed,  struck,  he  let  fall  some  bitinf^ 
sarcasm,  some  bitter  gibe,  it  was  caught  up,  repeated, 
exaggerated,  and  scattered  broadcast  as  representing  his 
general  style  of  advocacy,  without  a  syllable  of  the 
circumstances  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  flung  forth. 
To-day,  largely  because  of  the  work  this  man  has  done 
for  hberty,  thought  and  criticism  have  become  so  free 
that  they  seem  a  matter  of  course,  and  younger  men 
cannot  imderstand  that  the  Charles  Bradlaugh  they  knew 
was  the  Charles  Bradlaugh  of  thirty  odd  years  ago ;  they 
think  he  has  changed,  when  it  is  he  who  has  changed 
public  opinion.  If  Dr.  Momerie  could  preach  from  the 
chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  doctrines  that  fiftv 
years  ago  would  have  landed  him  in  gaol,  he  has  to  thank 
for  his  liberty  Charles  Bradlaugh  and  tiiat  band  of  men 
whom  he  inspired  and  led. 

The  tone  of  the  opposition  encountered  by  him  may  be 
judged  by  the  following  letter,  which  he  printed  in  the 
National  JRe/ormer : — 

'*Newchiirch,  May  1st,  1865. 

"Dear  Sir. 

"  I  was  in  company  with  Mr.  Verity  yesterday  and 
laid  the  contents  of  your  letter  before  him,  and  although  I 
deem  it  low  and  contemptible  to  take  any  notice  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  ever  and  anon  crying  out  against  Christianity, 
vet  for  the  sake  of  indulging  you  in  your  worse  than  beast- 
like propensities,  I  am  instructed  te  inform  you  that  Mr. 
Verity  is  waiting  to  hear  from  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  or  any  other 
fool  who  happens  to  be  so  mad  as  to  imbibe  your  empty 
notions.  «*  Yours, 

"  Thos.  Fibldrn." 

The  ''fool's'  answer  was,  at  least,  more  gracefully 
worded  :— 

Mr.  Verity  must  be  a  pleasant  man  to  encounter,  if  he 
instructed  Mr.  Fielden  to  write  the  above,  and  in  any  case  the 
prospect  of  meeting  a  teacher  whose  disciple  pens  such  an 
epistle.is  an  enticing  one.  My  message  to  him  is  to  accustom 
himself  to  a  more  gentlemanly  and  less  scriptural  style  of 
communication.  Coai^ness  is  not  necessarily  a  virtue ;  in  a 
costermonger  or  a  piously  miseducated  parson  it  is  to  be 
looked  for ;  in  a  pubUc  sp^ker  or  writer  it  is  better  avoided." 

IN  HYDB  PABK  AND  TBAFALGAB  SQUABB. 

His  poUtical  work  was  as  energetic  during  all  these 
years,if  not  more  energetic,  than  his  anti-theological  propa* 
ganda.  He  came  prominently  before  the  country  in  1855, 
when  he  gave  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  disturbances  at  Hyde  Park 
in  that  year ;  his  quiet  stetement  that  he  went  te  the 
park  because  Sir  Bichard  Mayne  had  prohibited  the 
meeting — ''  I  had  not  heard  then,  and  have  not  heard 
now,  that  Sir  Richard  Mayne  has  any  power  to  forbid 
my  going  into  the  park,  there/ore  I  went" — his  urbane 
offer  to  show  the  Commissioner  how  to  unhorse  an 
.  aggressive  policeman,  if  one  who  was  present  weuld 
.  mount  his  horse  then  stendinii:  below  in  Palace  Yard, 
^  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time.  In  the  Reform 
agitetion  he  played  a  prominent  part,  and  many  a  tele 
/  is  told  by  London  reformers  of  those  excited  days  ; 
how  he  charged  on  horseback  up  the  steps  of  Trafalgar 
Square  to  stop  some  stone-throwing  that  nad  begun  near 
the  National  Gallery,  and  that  might  have  grown  in  a  few 
minutes  into  a  riot  impossible  te  quell ;  how  he  frustrated 
attempte  to  break  their  processions,  on  one  occasion 
having  a  hansom  cab,  with  a  protesting  **  swell "  inside, 
lifted  off  ito  wheels,  carried  bodily  away,  and  deposited 


in  a  side  street ;  how  he  cleared  out  a  corner  where  a 
number  of  thieves  had  congregated,  with  a  heavy 
riding-whip  as  his  weapon;  how  he  stopped  the  com- 
mencing nghting  when  the  Hyde  Park  railing  went 
down.  aS  these  stories  and  many  more  are  written  in 
the  loving  memories  of  thoM  who  followed  hiin,  and  found 
him  always  brave  and  true.  And  thev  delight  to  tell 
how  he  would  defy  unfair  authority  unaer  shield  of  law. 

BBADT  TO  BBPBL  FOBCB  WlfH  FOBCB. 

Thus  a  great  meeting  was  called  in  Trafal^  Square, 
while  Parliament  was  sitting,  te  protest  af^ainst  action 
teken  in  the  House  of  Commons — a  quite  illegal  thinjg. 
The  meeting  was  forbidden,  the  promoters  in  despair. 
They  went  te  Charles  Bradlaugh ;  he  called  the  meeting, 
merely  changpng  the  form  in  which  the  object  was 
couched,  maung  it  le^  instead  of  illegal,  and  defied  the 
authorities  te  break  it  up.  So  again  with  a  forbidden 
Hyde  Park  meeting  ;  he  informed  the  police  of  bis 
intention;  sent  for  by  a  stetesman  high  in  oflioe,  he 
repeated  his  determination ;  told  that  the  meeting  would 
be  broken  up  by  the  soldiers,  he  gravely  thanked  hia 
informant  for  the  warning,  saying  that  he  would  not  lead 
unharmed  men  into  danger  of  being  shot  down  ;  that  he 
would  not  be  the  first  te  use  violence,  but  that  if  violence 
were  illegally  committed  on  tiie  people,  peacefully 
assembled  in  legal  meeting,  he  would  repel  force  by  force. 
Said  with  his  peculiar  slow  gravity,  with  level-fronting 
eyes,  the  menace  would  not  tail  of  ite  full  weight.  The 
stetesman  understood,  the  meeting  was  held,  and  no  at- 
tack was  made.  But  he  had  taken  all  his  precautions. 
Two  hundred  men  were  round  him,  ready  to  obey  him, 
and  had  the  soldiers  been  wickedly  sent  out  te  fire  on  the 
people,  he  was  ready,  as  he  said,  te  repel  force  by  force, 
te  gua^ the  people  who  trusted  him  and  answered  te  hia 
summoni. 

HI8  SYMPATHIES  WITH  FRANCE. 

In  foreign  politics  he  took  an  active  part,  aiding  in 
the  famous  defence  of  Dr.  Simon  Bernard  in  1859,  and  in 
the  same  year  delivering  a  lecture  against  the  Trench 
Emperor  that  so  disturbed  the  occupant  of  the  Tuiieriee 
that  representetions  were  made  te  the  Eiigliah  Govern- 
ment, and  the  London  hall  engaged  for  the  lecture  was 
teken  possession  of  by  the  p^ce.  He  hated  Louis 
Napoleon  as  he  hated  few  men :  "  le  sang  de  mes  amis." 
he  wrote,  "  etait  sur  son  ame."  But  when  Napoleon  feU,. 
he  threw  himself,  heart  and  soul,  inte  an  agitetion  te 
prevent  the  Engli^  aUiance  with  Germany  for  which  th» 
EngHsh  Court  was  behoved  te  be  working,  and  that  so> 
successf ullv  that  he  was  pubUcly  thanked  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  National  Defence,  which  wrote  him  that  in 
France  he  would  always  be  concitoyen.  For  Prince 
Napoleon  (Jerome)  he  had  a  real  affection,  regarding  him 
as  exceptionaHy  able  and  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  possi- 
bihties ;  but  he  would  often  be  angered  by  the  indolence 
with  wliich  his  own  active  nature  had  no  sympathy,  and 
by  the  folly  which  would  let  some  trivial  amusement 
draw  him  away  from  great  affairs  of  Stete. 

AN  ITALIAN  ADVENTURE. 

Italy,  too,  he  served  in  the  days  ere  Italy  became  again 
a  nation.  For  Mazzini  he  entertained  a  positive  venera- 
tion— "  I  would  have  died  for  that  man,"  he  has  said 
te  me — only  wishing  that  some  worldly  insight  inte  men'a 
characters  could  have  been  added  te  the  courage  of  the 
hero  and  the  loftiness  of  the  saint.  Carrying  letters  from 
Itely  te  Mazzini  in  which  men's  hves  were  hidden,  he  once 
nearlv  lost  his  own.  The  Papal  gendarmes  boarded  the 
vessel  in  which  he  was,  and,  all  persuasion  failing,  he  was 
at  last  compelled  te  draw  his  revolver;  none  dared 
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Attack  him  in  front,  but  they  would  hare  captured  him 
from  behind  had  not  a  plucky  American  sprung  to  his 
help  and  placed  his  back  against  Charles  Bradlaugh's, 
arming  himself  with  a  chair  as  weapon.  The  gendarmes 
departed  for  further  orders,  and  the  ship  was  out  of 
reach  ere  they  could  return.  He  had  one  purely  comical 
adventure,  interesting  only  in  showing  the  readmess  with 
which  he  could  extricate  himself  from  a  difficulty.  The 
police  at  Montalbo  tried  to  deprive  him  of  his  revolver, 
•on  the  ground  that  the  carrjring  of  revolvers  was  forbidden 
by  the  Italian  law.  Having  already  found  it  useful,  he 
declined  to  give  it  up,  and  a  struggle  for  its  possession 
was  imminent,  owner  and  policeman  both  hanging  on  to 
dt ;  in  a  moment  he  was  seized  from  all  sides,  and  was 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  argument*  so  he  carefully  explained 
that  he  had  insured  his  life  in  the  life  Assurance  Company, 
and  had  to  do  with  the  Sovereign  and  Midland  Assurance 
£k>mpaDy  as  well,  so  that  he  was  bound  to  defend  his  life 


from  the  great  Eepublican  meeting  at  Birmingham. 
^*  Caballero  Bradlaugh  "  was  heartily  welcomed  at  IV^uirid 
and  a  State  banquet  was  given  in  his  honour,  and  he 
made  at  it  a  remarkable  speech,  of  wliich  the  last 
sentences  may  be  given  here.  He  had  expressed  the  hope 
that  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  England  might  be  Repub- 
lican, and  he  concluded : — 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  may  answer  that  if  a  Republic 
could  come  to-morrow  in  England,  without  force,  without 
bloodshed,  without  crime,  without  ruined  cities  and  anger- 
maddened  peoples,  then  I  would  be  the  first  to  greet  it  and 
to  serve  it ;  but  our  Republic  will,  I  trust,  come  nursed  by 
the  school,  the  brain,  the  pen,  and  the  tongue,  and  not 
heralded  by  the  cannon's  roar  or  carved  by  the  sword.  Hence 
it  is  that  I  say  I  should  prefer  to  work,  even  for  tWenty 
years,  to  strengthen  men's  brains,  so  that  they  may  know 
how  to  keep  the  Republic  when  they  have  won  it,  and  that  it 
may  be  an  indestructible  Republic,  which  shall  honour  the 


August  3hd,  idtti. 


lF)rom  St, 


\*t  Revimo.} 
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-and  cany  arms.  This  argument  was  too  much  for  the 
police,  who  carefully  took  down  the  imposing  titles  and 
promptly  released  mm,  revolver  and  all  I 

A  KNIQHT  EBBANT  OP  LIBKBTY  IN  SPAIN — 

When  Spain  made  her  short-Uved  Republic,  this  knight- 
•errant  of  Hberty  went  to  Madrid,  1878,  crossing  the 
^  Carlist  lines  at  peril  of  life,  meeting  with  some  curious 
•  and  dangerous  adventures — as  when  he  requisitioned  an 
-  old  chaise,  and  telling  the  driver  that  if  he  stopped  on 
any  pretext  he  would  shoot  him,  and  the  driver  went 
at  a  furious  gallop  despite  yells  and  stray  musket-balls 
from  Carlist  scouts,  rightly  jud^g  that  the  bullet  in  the 
revolver  behind  him  m  the  grip  of  the  stem-speaking 
EngUshman  was  more  dangerous  than  the  ill-aimed  sho^ 
of  his  countrymen  —  but  reaching  Madrid  safely  and 
^delivering  to  Castelar  a  letter  with  which  he  was  charged 


destinies  of  the  people  of  England,  and  serve  as  guide  a^ 
well  as  mother  to  the  English-speaking  races  throughout  the 
world. 

I  am  told  that  Castelar,  baited  by  a  group  of  Intran- 
sigentes,  at  last  angrily  told  them  that  Bradlaush,  the 
red-hot  English  Republican,  was  far  more  reasonable  than 
they,  and  that  if  they  had  understood  the  speech  he  made 
they  would  have  thrown  him  out  of  the  Mdndow  instead 
of  cheering  him  I 

—AND  IN  IBELAND. 

While  thus  aiding  foreign  peoples  in  their  struggles 
towards  liberty,  he  md  not  forget  a  people  nearer  home. 
He  recognised  in  Ireland  the  same  rights  that  he  pleaded 
for  in  France,  in  Spain,  in  Italy;  he  took  part  in  the 
agitetion  that  culminated  in  the  Fenian  movement,  and 
drafted  the  famous  manifesto— except  the  proclamation 
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of  an  Irish  Republic,  which  he  protested  against  as 
impracticable,  and  therefore  idle — of  The  Irish  People 
to  the  World."  He  has  told  me  much  of  the  secret 
history  of  this  movement,  of  its  leaders,  the  faithful  and 
the  betrayers ;  but  as  there  ju*e  still  some  people  Hving 
who  might  suffer  from  the  recital,  however  interesting 
and  valuable  from  a  historical  standpoint,  I  have,  as  yet, 
no  right  to  break  silence.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that 
he  regarded  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  as  justifying  forcible  resistance  to  the  Executive, 
which  thu3  became  tyrant  instead  of  constitutional 
ruler;  and  though  Corydon's  personal  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences prevented  him  from  betraying  Mr  Bradlaugh 
as  he  betrayed  others,  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  connection  with 
the  movement  was  so  well  known  to  the  authoiities 
that  he  was  closely  watched  by  the  police,  who,  however, 
found  themselves  foiled  by* their  acute  quarry.  In  1878 
we  find  him  earnestly  urging  union  between  the  I^h 
party  and  the  English  ^dical  party,  pleading  then, 
as  he  had  pleaded  for  three  and  twenty  years,  for 
justice  to,  and  freedom  for,  Ireland. 

THE  FRKBTHINKEB'3  CLAIM  TO  AFPIEM. 

His  legal  conflicts,  maintained  through  all  these  years 
of  public  activity,  were  many  and  great.  Apart  from  all 
the  minor  struggles,  like  those  at  Devonport,  he  had  two 
^reat  and  prolonged  battles,  one  on  oaths  in  courts  of 
Tostioe,  the  other  on  the  freedom  of  the  newspaper  press. 
He  was  concemea  first  with  one  or  two  cases  in  which 
other  freethinkers  and  he  himself  suffered  injustice 
because  the  law  permitted  them  neither  to  swear  nor  to 
affirm.  In  1867  a  Christian  named  De  Rin,  wno  was 
largely  in  debt  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  sought  to  escape  the 
pajrment  of  the  debt  under  cover  of  the  legal  incapacity 
of  bis  creditor  to  swear  in  its  proof.  The  battle  was 
waged  in  many  courts.  In  one  the  judges  refused  to 
heiur  Mr.  Bradlaugh  except  upon  affidavit,  and  he  was 
inoompetent  to  make  an  affidavit ;  in  another,  he  could 
not  give  evidence ;  the  case  dragged  on  wearily,  the  in- 
de&tigable  atiieist  finding  new  ground  on  which  to 
proceed  after  every  defeat.  Meanwhile,  he  petitioned 
Parliament,  he  agitated  through  the  press,  and  in  1870 
the  Evidence  Further  Amendment  Act  was  passed.  He 
then  won  his  case,  but  the  defendant  promptly  became 
bankrupt,  so  Mr.  Bradlaugh  never  got  his  debt,  and  was 
left  crippled  with  the  enormous  costs  of  the  three  years' 
stru^le.  The  freethinker  became  a  competent  witness, 
bat  the  champion  was  left  crushed  by  a  load  of  debt.  So 
in  the  later  Oath  stru^le,  the  way  to  all  future  free- 
thinkers is  open,  but  he  nas  paid  toll  with  his  life. 

HIS  SEBYICBS  TO  LIBEBTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Tlie  other  great  conflict  was  against  giving  £400  surety 
against  the  appearance  of  blasphemous  or  seditious 
articles  in  a  newspaper  published  at  less  than  sixpence. 
The  law  was  one  of  the  Georgian  statutes,  designed  to 
prevent  a  cheap  press.  Mr.  Bnuilaugh  had  refused  to  give 
these  sureties  on  the  ground  that  he  would  forfeit  them 
in  every  issue  of  his  paper,  and  he  was  not  rich  enough  to 
conduct  the  paper  at  so  heavy  a  cost.  He  was  prosecuted, 
and  penalties  of  £20  per  copy  issued  wore  claimed.  He 
pohtelv  answered  that  he  did  not  keep  so  much  money 
at  his  bank — the  paper  had  been  issued  weekly  for  ei^ht 
years — ^and  printed  on  his  paper, Prosecuted  by  Her 
Majesty's  Attomey^eneral.''  The  battle  was  long,  and 
he  tripped  up  the  Crown  over  and  over  again — ^the  whole 
story  ought  to  be  read  in  detail  by  those  who  would 
nrderstand  his  extraordinary  readiness  and  address — 
till  at  last  the  prosecution  broke  down.  Just  then  the 
Tory  Government  went  out  of  office,  and  the  Liberals 
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came  in.  The  prosecution  was  again  commenced,  and 
again  fought  by  the  undaunted  editor,  until  a  bill  was 
brought  m  repealing  the  statute  under  which  he  was 
prosecuted,  and  a  stet  vroceasus  was  entered  by  the 
Crown.  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote  to  the  victorious 
combatant/ a  warm  letter  of  congratulation,  saying  that 
*^  You  have  gained  a  very  honourable  success  in  obtoining 
a  repeal  of  the  mischievous  Act  by  your  persevering 
resistance." 

DEBTS  AND  DIFFICULTIES. 

Victorious,  yes ;  but  again,  at  what  a  cost  I  The  last 
stroke  of  financial  ruin  came  to  him  in  his  business ; 
large  orders  given  were  thrown  back  on  his  hands  when 
the  customers  found  he  was  Bradlaugh  the  atheist," 
and  he  consequently  determined  to  give  up  all  business 
and  trust  to  his  tongue  and  pen  for  nis  hvelihood.  His 
liabilities  were  enormous,  but  his  honour  was  so  trusted 
that  he  was  able  to  avoid  bankruptcy  by  his  personal 

S remise  to  pay  if  time  were  given  him.  He  sola  every- 
iiin^  he  possessed  except  his  books:  his  home  that 
he  had  got  together  by  hard  work,  his  furniture, 
even  a  diamond  ring  given  him  by  a  grateful  person 
whom  he  had  helped.  He  sent  his  children  to  school ; 
his  wife,  not  ph^sicdly  able  to  bear  the  life  he  faced, 
went  to  live  with  her  parents  in  the  country,  and  he 
took  two  small  rooms  in  Turner  Street,  White- 
chapel,  for  which  he  paid  3s.  6d.  a  week,  and  where  he 
remained  until  he  had  cleared  off  most  of  his  liabilities. 
He  then  moved  to  lodgings  over  a  music  shop  in  Circus 
Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  where  he  lived  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  his  daughters  joining  him  on  the  death  of  their 
mother  in  1877.  vVhen  he  died  he  left  behind  him  not 
one  personal  debt ;  all  who  had  trusted  to  honour 
found  their  claims  discharged.  He  died  poor  indeed,  with 
no  personal  property  save  his  library,  his  Indian  gifts^ 
and  his  very  modest  wardrobe ;  but  he  left  his  name- 
free,  his  honour  unstained. 

MR.  BRADLAUGH  IN  AMERICA. 

Part  of  his  debts  he  cleared  off  by  lectures  delivered 
in  America.  There  he  was  an  immense  favourite,  both  as 
speaker  and  as  man.  From  the  greeting  of  the  New  York 
Customs  officer  over  his  luggage,  as  he  cnalked  it  without 
examination, "  Mr.  Bradlai^,  we  know  you  here,  and  the 
least  we  can  do  for  you  is  to  pass  you  through  comfort- 
ably," to  the  greatest  Hterary  men  of  the  States,  all 
united  to  do  him  honour.  The  Lotos  Club  welcomed  him 
as  a  most  honoured  guest,  and  he  met  there  a  crowd  of 
celebrities.  At  Boston,  Wendell  Philhps  took  the  chair  at 
his  first  lecture,  Charles  Sumner  gave  him  public  greetings 
Lloyd  Garrison  marked  hb  approbation.  He  met  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  his  boyish  idol,  at  a  reception  given  in 
his  honour  ;  made  friends  i^-ith  Bret  Harte,  Waahbume, 
Wilson  (the  Vice-President),  Joshua  B.  Smith  (the 
colouied  senator),  and  many  another  good  and  great  man. 
Twice  again  he  visited  America,  on  the  last  occasion 
nearly  leaving  his  life  there.  He  had  a  terrible  attack  of 
pleurisy  and  typhoid,  but  was  tended  with  rare  skill  bv 
Drs.  Otis,  Learning,  and  Abbe,  at  St  Lukes  Hospital, 
New  York.  His  hie  was  despaiied  of,  and  he  lay  facing 
death  with  the  absolute  serenity  characteiistic  of  him. 
His  patient  fortitude  and  perfect  cahnness  saved  him,  they 
said.  He  told  me  that  he  had  one  terrible  struggle  at  the 
idea  of  giving  up  hfe,  and  work,  and  the  friends  he  dearly 
loved ;  but  he  fought  it  down  and  conquered — tender  as 
his  heart  was,  his  great  fortitude  could  master  it — and  not 
one  thought  of  regret  touched  him  again.  Open-eyed,  he 
faced  death  and  measurtd  the  ^ve  in  his  pathway: 
desiring  to  hve  but  not  afraid  to  die,  he  lay  patient,  braye^ 
hopeful  always.   As  to  his  opinions,  the  very  possibility 
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of  changing  them  never  came  within  the  rang©  of  his 
thought,  either  then  or  at  any  other  time.  Tnrice,  ere 
the  final  blow  feU,  he  looked  into  the  eyes  of  Death  and 
blenched  not.  Opinions  that  were  good  enough  to  guide 
through  life*s  complex  problems  were,  to  his  brave, 
straightforward  nature,  quite  good  enough  for  facing  the 
simple  stroke  of  death. 

MR.  BBADLAUGH  AS  A  FRIEND. 

My  own  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh  dates 
from  1874 ;  and  I  take  leave  to  say  that  while  others  have 
known  him  longer,  none  have  known  him  so  intimately  as 
I — in  his  hopes  and  his  fears,  his  motives  and  his  dreams, 
his  past,  wluch  he  unrolled  to  me  in  every  pubHc  and 
private  detail  as  a  book,  his  future  plans,  which  now 
may  never  be  worked  to  their  foreseen  ends, 

Some  fancy  that  he  was  always  grave.  Before  1881  he 
was  the  veriest  boy  in  his  hours  of  relaxation,  full  of 
merry  jokes  and  gaiety,  overbrimming  with  fun.  How 
many  bright  memories  I  have  of  our  excursions  together, 
A  few  hours  snatched  from  our  busy  lives,  in  which  all 
business  was  forgotten  and  time  ran  on  golden  wheels ! 
Most  often  fishing  was  the  amusement — ^ms  one  passion 
in  the  way  of  rekucation — and  he  taught  me  the  mysteries 
of  the  craft,  but  always  considered  it  a  deficiency  in  my 
•character  that  I  never  cared  to  fish  bv  myself.  Often  the 
fishing-rods  would  be  left  behind,  ana  we  would  walk  or 
drive,  wandering  far  through  Richmond  Park,  sitting 
under  the  splenmd  trees,,  and  discussing  the  days  of  the 
then  future,  when  he  should  be  law-maker  and  play  his 
part  in  the  council  of  the  nation.  We  never  doubted 
that  those  days  would  come:  we  always  realised  that 
the  opposition  would  be  bitter,  and  the  victory  delayed ; 
but  in  all  our  outlooks  over  the  future  we  never  saw 
August  3rd,  1881,  nor  caught  glimpse  of  the  in- 
justice that  brought  him,  prematurely  aged,  to  his 
grave.  How  he  would  often  voice  his  love  of  England, 
his  admiration  of  her  ParUament,  his  pride  in  her 
history.  Keenly  aUve  to  the  blots  upon  it  in  her  s  inf ul 
wars  of  conquest,  and  cruel  wrongs  inflicted  upon  subject 
peoples,  he  was  yet  an  Englishman  to  the  heart's  core, 
but  feeling,  above  all,  the  imglishman^s  duty,  as  one  of  a 
race  that  had  gripped  power  and  held  it,  to  understand 
the  needs  of  tnose  he  ruled,  and  do  justice,  since  com- 
pulsion to  justice  there  was  none.  His  service  to  India 
•  of  late  years  was  no  suddenly  accepted  task.  He  had 
spoken  for  her,  pleaded  for  her,  for  many  a  long  year, 
through  press  and  on  platform,  and  his  spiurs  as  Member 
for  India  were  won  long  ere  he  was  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

HIS  COURTESY  TO  WOMEN. 

One  trait  in  his  character  was  very  noticeable  and  very 

;  attractive — his  extreme  courtesy,  especially  to  women. 
This  outward  polish,  which  sat  so  gracefully  on  his  mas- 

.  sive  frame  and  stately  presence,  was  foreign  rather  than 
English — the  English  being,  as  a  rule,  save  among  those 
who  go  to  Court,  a  singularly  unpolished  people — and 
gave  his  manner  a  peculiar  charm.  I  asked  hun  once 
where  he  had  learned  his  gracious  fashions  that  were  so 
un-English,  and  he  answered,  with  a  half  smile,  half  scoff, 
that  it  was  only  in  England  that  he  was  an  outcast  from 
society.  In  France,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  he  was  always 
welcomed  among  men  and  women  of  the  highest 
social  rank,  and  he  supposed  that  he  had  unconsciously 

'  caught  the  foreign  tricks  of  manner.  Moreover,  he  was 
absolutely  indifferent  to  all  questions  of  social  position : 
peer  or  artisan,  it  was  to  him  exactly  the  same ;  he  never 

:  seemed  conscious  of  the  distinctions  of  which  men  make 
so  much. 
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COMRADE  AND  CRITIC. 

How  much  I  personally  owe  him  for  wise  criticism, 
helpful  guidance,  careful  judgment,  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  say.  He  used  to  be  my  sternest,  as  well  as 
gentlest,  critic,  telling  me  that  in  a  party  like  ours,  where 
our  own  education  and  knowledge  were  above  those  whom 
we  led,  it  was  very  easy  to  gain  indiscriminate  praise  and 
unbounded  admiration  ;  on  the  other  hand,  from 
Christians  we  received  equally  indiscriminate  abuse  and 
hatred.  It  was  needful  then  to  be  our  own  harshest 
judges,  and  to  be  sure  we  knew  thoroughly  every  subiect 
that  we  taught.  At  the  time  when  I  discovered  that  1  had 
the  gift  of  speech,  and  began  to  taste  the  intoxication  of 
easily  won  applause,  his  criticism  and  trained  judgment 
were  of  priceless  service  to  me,  and  what  of  value  tuere  is 
in  my  work  is  very  largely  due  to  his  influence,  which  at 
once  stimulated  and  restrained. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  FAMOUS  TRIAL. 

In  1877  came  the  famous  "Knowlton  trial,"  a  trial 
that  cost  him  more  of  pain  and  loss  than  any  other  act  of 
his  life,  and  brought  out  his  noblest  qualities.  The  story 
is  simple  enough.  Dr.  Charles  Knowlton  was  an 
American  physician,  of  respectable  standing,  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  teaching  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Malthus,  and, 
seeing  that  it  was  practically  futile  unless  married  people 
were  taught  to  limit  their  families  within  their  means  of 
livelihood,  he  wrote,  early  in  the  present  century  (some 
time  in  the  thirties),  a  book  on  the  limitation  of  the 
family,  entitled  the  "  Fruits  of  Philosophy."  The  book  cir- 
culated in  America  and  in  England,  but  not  very  largely. 
At  the  close  of  1876,  it  was  suddenly  attacked  at  Bristol, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1877  its  London  publisher,  Mr. 
Charles  Watts,  who  published  also  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and 
myself,  was  prosecuted  for  it  as  an  obscene  book.  He 
pleaded  guilty,  to  our  great  wrath  and  dismay ;  and  as  the 
question  was'of  immense  public  importance,  being  nothing 
less  than  the  right  of  giving  to  the  poor  important 
information  at  a  low  price,  we  determined  to  become  pub- 
lishers and  reissue  the  pamphlet.  We  recognised  the 
horrible  misconceptions  that  would  probably  arise;  he 
believed  that  he  was  forfeiting  all  hope  of  sitting  for  North- 
ampton ;  but  the  cry  of  the  poor  was  in  our  ears,  and  we 
could  not  permit  the  discussion  of  the  population  question, 
in  its  one  practical  aspect,  to  be  crushed.  We  did  not 
like  the  pamphlet,  but  to  stop  it  was  to  stop  all.  We  took 
a  shop,  printed  the  tract,  sent  notice  to  the  police  that 
we  would  personally  sell  it  to  them,  and  did  so.  We  were 
arrested  and  committed  for  trial.  We  moved  the  action 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  by  writ  of  certiorari^  granted 
after  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbiun  had  read  the  pamphlet, 
saying  that  if  it  were  an  obscene  book  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  he  would  refuse  the  writ.  We  were 
tried ;  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  summed  up  strongly,  very 
strongly,  for  an  acquittal,  but  the  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  condemning  the  book  while  "completely 
exonerating"  us  from  any  wrong  intent.  This  the 
Judge  reluctantly  translated  into  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and 
then  let  us  go  on  our  own  recognizances  for  a  week. 
Subsequently,  the  Judge  said  he  would  have  let 
us  go  if  we  would  have  submitted  to  the  Court,  but  as 
we  insisted  on  being  contumacious,  he  must  sentence  us 
to  fine  and  imprisonment.  After  which  he  set  us  free, 
on  our  own  recognizances  again,  to  appeal  on  a  point 
of  law,  we  promising  not  to  sell  pending  the  appeaL 
The  appeal  was  successful,  the  sentence  quashed,  and  we 
recommenced  the  sale.  Then  Mr.  Bradlaugh  took  the 
aggressive,  and  commenced  an  action  against  the  police 
for  retaining  our  prooerty,  the  pamphlets  seized.  H  j  «  as 
buccossful,  recovered  the  pamphlttt»,  and  soKl  them 
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marked  ^  Recovered  from  the  police."  The  sale  continued 
for  some  time.  At  last  we  received  an  intimation  that  no 
further  prosecution  would  be  attempted,  and  we  then  at 
onoe  dropped  the  sale  of  the  book.  I  wrote  a  pamphlet 
containing  all  the  information  given  by  Dr.  itnowlton, 
but  less  antiquated  and  more  concise;  it  has  had  an 
immense  circulation,  and  no  prosecution  against  it  has 
ever  been  attempted  here.  In  New  South  Wales 
it  was  attacked,  but  was  vindicated  in  a  most 
luminous  judgment  by  Justice  Windmeyer,  of  the 
Supreme  Court — a  jud|^ent  that  we  reprinted  here, 
as  our  complete  justification.  .  So  ended  a  terrible 
struggle,  in  which  indeed  we  suffered  bitterly  and 
were  fouled  bv  every  insult  that  profligates  could  formu- 
late, but  in  which  we  gave  the  poor  Imowledge  that  has 
raised  thousands  out  of  direst  poverty,  and  saved 
thousands  of  poor  men's  wives  from  despair. 

A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

With  this  hardly-won  victory,  I  close  these  poor  notes 
on  a  noble  life.   From  1880  onwards  all  the  world  knows 


how  Charles  Bradlaugh  fought,  how  he  won  his  right,  how 
he  passed  his  Oaths  Act,  how  he  made  his  mark  in  Parlia- 
ment, how  the  world  caught  some  glimpse  of  the  real  man, 
how  the  Commons  made  him  amends  as  he  lay  dying,  how 
one  cry  of  regret  went  up  beside  his  grave,  how  En^andV 
greatest  Minister  spake  of  him,  erstwhild  despised  and 
hated,  as  that  distinguished  man  and  useful  member  of 
this  House."  Man  of  unswerving  principle  and  unflinching 
courage,  of  noble  ambition  and  unfaltering  will,  of  keen 
insight  and  strong  grasp,  of  laborious  patience  and  over- 
mastering eloquence,  he  would  have  done  yeoman  service 
to  his  country  had  he  lived,  but  he  would  have  been  no 
greater  man,  nor  left  an  example  more  inspiring.  To  us^ 
who  loved  him  the  loss  is  irremediable,  and  Enelaud  will 
eeek  long  ere  she  find  a  sturdier  and  more  Toval  son. 
Without  faith  in  God,  but  full  of  love  to  man,  he  led  a 
pure  and  noble  life,  and  he  has  won  the  only  immortality 
his  strong  soul  craved,  the  memory  of  honest  service,, 
faithfully  wrought,  loyallv  rendered— deathless  memory  in 
a  world  made  nobler  by  his  living,  richer  by  his  sacrifices,, 
poorer  by  his  death. 


NORTHAMPTON  ELECTION- 


THE  CANDIDATES  AND  THE  PROGRAMME. 


gjg  BY-ELECTION  at  Northampton,  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  resulted  in  the 
return  of  Mr.  Manfield,  who  polled  4,636  votes,  as 
against  3,723  recorded  for  the  Unionist  opponent,  Mr. 
Germaine.  The  Liberal  ma- 
jority in  1886  was  966,  and  in 
1886,  720.  Both  candidates 
were  good  enough  to  fill  in 
the  answers  to  the  series  of 
questions  submitted  to  them 
by  our  Helper. 

Mr.  Manfield,  the  success- 
ful candidate,  said  <<Te8''to 
all  the  questions,  merely  mak- 
ing two  alterations.  In  the 
question  as  to  the  removal  of 
**any  part  or  the  whole"  of  the 
Irish  representatives  he  struck 
out  '*any  part  or  the  whole," 
so  that,  while  objecting  to  the 
removaJ  of  all  the  representa- 
tives, he  holds  himself  open 
to  assent  to  the  reduction  of 
their  number.  Under  the  head 
of  the  Condition  of  the  People 
Question,  Mr.  Manfield  took 
exception  to  one  clause,  viz., 
to  the  suggested  establish- 
ment of  municipal  clubs  for 
social  intercourse  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  tap-room  and  bar- 
parlour. 

Mr.  Grermaine,  the  defeated 
candidate,  was  more  unani- 
mous than  Mr.  Manfield.  He 
was  in  favour  of  Penny  Post- 
age, a  Permanent  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration between  England  and 
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America,  and  he  promised  to  support  every  measure- 
that  tended  to  promote  the  consolidation  and  main- 
tenance of  our  Colonial  Empire.    As  to  Women's  Suf- 
frage, he  thought  the  rate -book  should  be  the  Register, 
but  he  was  opposed  to  the 
rest  of  the  question,  as  to 
whether  women  fihould  be 
allowed  to  take  any  position 
that  they  were  qualified  to  filL 
As  to  Ireland,  he  said  he  did 
not  know  what  Home  Kule 
meant,  and  the  question  as 
to  Irish  land  was  not  quite 
intelligible.   He  was  in  favour 
of  Free  Education  where  ne- 
cessary, and  of  any  voluntary 
eflfort  in  the  direction  of  Free 
Dinners.    He  would  vote  for 
a  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation, and  the  Hours  of  La- 
bour, and  the  Condition  of  th& 
People  Question.      He  was. 
also  in  favour  of  a  Six  Days*^ 
Week,  but  could  not  pledge 
himself  to  vote  for  any  BUI 
until  he  saw  its  text.  He 
also  limited  his  approval  to  the 
establishment  of  Free  libra- 
ries, etc.,  by  the  stipulation  that 
they  must  not  destroy  the 
feeling  of  independence,  or 
increase  the  tendency  of  the 
individual  to  rely  upon  the 
State.    He  was  also  in  favour 
of  enforcing  the  laws  against 
insanitary  dwellings   to  the 
utmost  extent  and  rigour  of 
the  law. 


iW.  H.  Midwinter,  Bristol, 
MANFIELD,  M.P. 
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CAN  CANCER  BE  CURED? 


THE  MATTEI  EXPERIMENTAL  WARD  AT  ST.  SAVIOUR'S  HOSPITAL 


nAM  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  towards  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  experimental  test  on  the  lines 
suggested  by  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  and  that  the, 
claims  put  forward  by  Count  Mattei  as  to  the  power  of 
his  remedies  to  cure  cancer  are  in  a  fair  way  of  bemg 
ficientificaUy  demonstrated  or  demolished.  It  has  been 
decided  to  accept  the  munificent  offer  made  by  Mrs. 
Palmer,  the  Mother  of  St.  Saviour's  Hospital,  "J  Osna- 
burgh  Street,  where  the  test  is  now  being  appUed.  I 
published  Mrs.  Palmer's  offer  kst  month,  and  this  was 
formaUy  accepted  by  the  committee.  The  terms  upon 
S  the  wa^  is  plW  at  our  disposal  are  set  forth  in 
the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Pabner  :— 

St.  Saviour's  Hospital. 
Osnaburgh  Street.  Regent's  Park.  N.W. 
near  Mr  Stead,-In  reply  to  your  letter.  I  beg  to  place  the 
wYofferedTt  the  dis^sal  of  the  Committee-the  ttve 

natients  themselves.   The  remedies  used  to  be  duly  enterect 

?S£imSt^.TOgf^^^^^^^^ 
^r^^r^oJ^e''r^u°;^^'ut«etust      under  my 
colJT  The  night-nurse  will  visit  the  ward  if  desued.  No 

^T»»M-«iare.  attention,  and  con. 
forts  that  I  can  give  them. 

The  doctors  orders  to  be  ^ntten  down. 

Dr.  Staiinard  Kennedy  has  a<K»pted  the  duty  of  acting 
•a«   Physician   in   Charge,  while   hia  father  acts  as 
Honorary  Consulting  Physician. 

THB  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  C0M3£ITTBB. 

In  constituting  the  committee  the  first  object  was  to 
secure  medical  men  of  standing  and  weicht  in  the  pro- 
^on  who  represent  the 

together  with  others  who  would  bring  ^  the  taak  a 
scientific  training  and  an  open  mind  Of  men  of 
scientific  training  there  were  sufficient,  but  men  of  an 
open  mind  were  pot  so  easy  to  find. 

DR.  LAW80N  TAIT. 

Di-  Lawson  Tait,  of  Birmingham,  whose  reputation  is 
among  the  first  of  provincial  physicians,  replied  to  my 
letter  as  follows  :— 

Dear  Sir  —I  hardly  know  how  to  reply  to  yoar  letter  con- 
cemiatr  the  Mattei  treatment  of  cancer,  because,  on  the  one 
hand,  I  have  the  wholesale  prejadice  against  all  secret  remedi^ 
which  is  prevalent  in  the  ranks  of  my  profession,  and  which 
Guides  al&e  their  public  policy  and  their  pnvate  practices. 
But  if  I  had  the  slightest  ground  for  suspicion  that  there  was 
a  real  remedy  for  cancer  to  be  got  by  any  Ime  of  conduct 
which  I  might  pursue  open  to  honourable  men,  I  would 


pursue  it.  It  is  my  lot  to  see  from  eight  to  twelve  new  cases 
of  cancer  every  week,  and  to  condemn  that  number  of  them 
to  death ;  and  out  of  that  record,  having  gone  over  now  a 
weary  series  of  years,  the  number  of  cases  in  whicn  a  mistake 
has  occurred  in  the  number  condemned  to  die  from  cancer 
(the  disease  not  having  been  present)  can  be  numbered  on 
the  fingers  on  one  hand.  I  am  prepared  to  work  with  your 
committee  to  this  extent,  that  I  wiU  provide  them 
with  an  ahnost  unlimited  number  of  cases  of  women 
suflEerers  from  cancer  of  the  uterus  and  breast,  hope- 
lessly beyond  the  reach  of  aU  as  yet  known  remedies, 
and  I  will  guarantee  that  these  women  will  submit  to  any 
kind  of  treatment  which  does  not  involve  any  increase  of 
their  physical  sufferings.  If  the  Mattei  treatment  cures  flwjr 
(me  of  them,  I  will  let  it  be  known  throughout  the  length 
and  breath  of  the  Uterature  of  my  profession.  If  the  cases  that 
I  supply  are  admitted  to  a  hospital  ward  for  the  purposes  ot 
the  experiment.  I  wiU  undertake  to  see  them  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  place  on  record  my  opinion  as  to  their  prog««s 
one  way  or  the  other.  Further  than  this,  I  cannot  undertake 
to  emraire  myself;  but  even  if  the  remedy  is  to  be  main- 
tained a  secret.  I  would  hold  anything  that  would  cure 
cancer  as  almost  the  greatest  physical  blessing  that  could 
befall  mankind. 

As  a  representative  of  the  medical  press.  Dr.  G.  W. 
Potter,  the  medical  editor  of  the  Hospital,  was  next 
invited.  Dr.  Potter  was  one  of  those  whose  letters  were 
published  in  the  January  number,  expkining  why  the 
College  of  Physicians  could  not  undertake  any  investiga- 
tion of  the  remedies.  He  is  quite  above  suspicion  as 
having  any  sympathy  with  Matteism  in  any  shape  or 
form,  having  publicly  denounced  the  whole  system  as 
quackery  in  the  columns  of  the  journal  over  the  medical 
portion  of  which  he  has  control.  He  has  kindly  assented 
to  form  one  of  the  Committee. 


THE  MiLTTBIST  DEPOTS. 

Meanwhile  the  use  of  the  Mattei  remedies  is  spreading 
far  and  wide,  and  remarkable  cures  are  reported  from 
time  to  tim9,  with  which,  however,  I  do  not  propose  to 
encumber  the  pages  of  this  Review.  It  may,  however, 
be  mentioned,  as  belonging  to  the  category  of  cases  in 
which  all  question  of  faith-healing  or  suggestion  cannot 
possibly  apply,  that  cures  of  animals  are  even  more  re- 
markable tlian  those  alleged  in  the  cases  of  human 
beings.  In  reply  to  many  correspondents  who  have 
written  to  me  complaining  of  delay  in  the  supply  of  the 
medicines  from  the  Central  Dep6t,  18,  Pall  Mall  East,  I 
am  asked  to  state  that  the  manager  and  his  staff  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  the  rush  of  business,  so  that  in  many 
cases  delays  have  occurred.  The  dep6t  is,  however,  now 
in  fairly  good  working  order,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  month  I  shall  not  have  any  further  complaints  from 
the  public.  Count  Mattei  has  many  other  authorised 
agents  in  the  country  for  the  sale  of  his  remedies,  wht«e 
names  and  addresses  will  be  found  in  his  various  publi- 
cations. One  of  these,  Mr.  James,  of  Cheltenham,  has 
just  brought  out  a  useful  shilling  handbook  to  the 
Mattei  remedies,  "Stepping-stones  to  Electro-Homceo- 
pathy."  This,  with  other  Matteist  publications,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Central  Dep6t 
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LEADING   ARTICLES   IN  THE  REVIEWS. 


JEKYLL  AND  flTDE  IN  SCIENCE. 

HAVE  WE  MORE  SOULS  THAN  ONE? 

O^E  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  serious  articles  o 
the  Meviie  des  Deux  Mondea  is  a  scientific  explanation  of 
the  Jekyll  and  Hyde  phenomenon  of  double  personality, 
which  is  given  by  M.  Alfred  Binet  He  adds  one  to  the 
many  maladies  from  which  the  k  ;ld  is  suffering,  and 
describes  2»s  a  nervous  affection  .  the  personality  the 
division  of  consciousness  into  seveZ;  %  parts  with  its  corol- 
lary that  we  call  in  common  language  inconsistency.  He 
says : — 

A  fi^eat  number  of  psychological  phenomena  are  to  be 
explained  by  a  disease  of  the  primality,  which  consists  of  a 
division,  or  lather  of  a  breaking  np  of  the  ego  ;  the  normal 
unity  of  the  consciousness  is  destroyed;  several  distinct 
consciousnesses  are  produced,  and  each  one  may  have  its 
own  perceptions,  its  memory,  and  even  its  moral  character. 

TWO  PERSONiOJTIES  IN  ONE  BODY — 

M.  Binet  confines  himself  to  hysterical  examples  in 
which  the  disease  is  distinctly  pronounced,  and  proceeds 
by  a  series  of  experiments  to  show  that  a  given  organism 
may  contain  within  itself  two  or  more  moral  personalities. 
He  limits  himself  also  to  the  human  subject,  therefore  when 
he  speaks  of  an  organism  it  may  for  the  present  be  taken 
for  granted  that  he  means  a  human  organism.  The  under- 
note  of  the  article  is  struck  in  a  suggestive  parsigraph  in 
which  he  observes  that  the  conditions  of  partial  conscious- 
ness and  the  power  of  automatic  action  which  accompanies 
it  are  present  in  us  all.  But  it  is  dificult  to  study  the 
character  and  extent  of  unconscious  mental  activity 
in  a  normal  person  ;  for  this  reason  he  selects  hysterical 
illustrations,  where  the  subjects  may  easily  have  two 
parallel  sets  of  consciousness. 

— ONE  CONSCIOUS,  THE  OTHER  UNCONSCIOUS 

There  is  what  he  calls  the  unconscious  intelligence 
and  the  conscious  intelligence ;  but  his  experiments 
also  show  that  the  unconscious  intelligence  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  small  automatic  acts  which  we 
are  all  familiar  with  in  everyday  life — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  fastening  of  strings  on  buttons,  which  we  do  not 
see  in  our  daily  toilet ;  or  the  power  by  which  a  musician 
finds  the  notes  on  an  instrument  at  which  he  does  not 
look. 

The  acts  of  this  consciousness  may  be  very  complex ;  they 
suppose  perception,  memory,  reason,  imagination.  They 
reveal,  therefore,  that  there  exists  in  those  cases  an  intelli- 
gence which  is  other  than  that  of  the  normal  ego,  and  which 
acts  side  by  side  with  that  ego  without  its  help  and  without 
its  knowledge. 

TWO  DISTINCT  MEMORIES. 

A  further  development  of  the  argument  is  to  prove 
that  this  second  consciousness,  observable  in  states  of 
trance,  etc.,  maintains  its  continuity  and  carries  itself  on 
in  the  hysteric  state  as  the  ordinary  consciousness  does 
in  the  ordinary  state.  Let  one  state  be  called  Jekyll  and 
the  other  Hyde  ;  Jekyll  will  remember  what  Jekyll  did 
and  continue  to  act  accordingly,  while  Hyde,  who  has  no 
knowledge  or  remembrance  of  Jekyll,  will  remember  in 


like  manner  what  Hyde  did.  Involuntarily  the  reader 
will  recall  the  famous  **I  think,  therefore  I  am,*'  of 
Descartes,  and  will  ask  himself,  in  anticipation  of  M. 
Binet  *8  conclusion,  **But  if  two  think,  do  therefore  two- 
exist  ? "  He  is  fully  prepared,  therefore,  before  it  comes, 
for, the  statement  that  "  vVe  are  thus  brought  by  a  com- 
plete series  of  experiments  to  this  important  conclusion  : 
Several  moral  personalities,  each  having  consciousness  of 
itself,  may  rise  side  by  side  without  mixing  in  the 
same  organic."  After  this,  there  is  again  this 
note  of  reminder,  that  though  the  fact  is  only 
demonstrable  as  a  disease  in  the  hysterically  affected 
patient,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not  equally 
true  of  the  normal  human  being,  for  it  is  only  in  the  more 
extreme  condition  of  hypnotic  sleep  that  the  states 
alternate ;  in  the  ordinary  wakeful  condition  of  hysteria 
they,  are  usually  coexistent,  and  there  is  hardly  any 
one  who  has  not  at  times  been  made  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  double  consciousness  in  his  healthiest  self. 

AFTER  DEATH,  WHAT  THEN  ? 

In  relation  to  spiritual"  manifestations,  M.  Binet 
suggests  that  the  moral  personalities  which  have  been 
known  to  coexist,  and  to  alternate  without  knowledge 
of  each  other,  may  possibly  reach  the  point  of  com- 
municating with  one  another,  and  that  the  question 
asked  oraBy  of  one  personality  of  the  medium,  may 
be  answered  by  another  through  the  hand  which  raps 
on  the  table,  or  which  holds  the  so-called  inspired 
pencil.  The  question  with  which  most  readers  will  lise 
from  the  article  is.  If  it  be  indeed  true  that  within  one 
organism  there  are  several  moral  individualities,  what 
happens  when  that  organism  is  dissolved  by  death  ? 
Would  M.  Binet  incline  to  believe  in  the  immortality  of 
many  souls  for  each  body,  or  in  none  1 


CARDINAL  MANNING. 

In  a  paper  on  "  The  Church  and  the  Workman,"  which 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Capua  has  contributed  to 
Merry  England  for  March,  there  is  the  following  passage 
referring  to  Cardinal  Manning : — 

In  Europe  I  know  none  among  Catholic  Socialists  (let 
the  name  be  permitted  me)  braver  than  my  beloved 
friend.  Cardinal  Manning,  a  social  student  fearless  in 
speculation,  effectual  in  enterprise.  His  conceptions  are 
expressed,  not  by  means  of  wordy  books,  but — after  the 
manner  of  great  and  decisive  intelligences — without  nebulous 
or  inaccessible  abstractions,  in  brief,  precise,  and  luminous 
formulae.  Manning,  living  as  he  does  in  the  midst  of  the 
independent  and  tenacious  English  people,  has  not  hesitated 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Christian  "  Socialism."  Friend 
of  the  people,  because  the  friend  of  God,  he  goes  in  advance^ 
of  contemporary  philanthropists,  economists,  philosophers,  in 
his  study  of  the  possible  means  for  restoring  the  dignity  and 
amending  the  concUtion  of  the  poor.  No  man  is  more 
beloved  by  the  labourer ;  and  his  name  is  almost  as  dear 
among  Protestants  as  among  Catholics,  among  the  rich  as 
among  the  poor.  Temperance,  arbitration,  peace-making, 
public  charity,  have  in  him  an  eloquent,  a  persistent,  a  fearless 
advocate. 
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THE   WESLEY  CENTENARY. 

THE  EBV.  HUGH  TRICE  HUOHE8. 

The  best  article  oi^  Wesley  this  month  is  by  Mr.  Price 
Hughes  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Mr.  Price  Hughes 
says  :  — 

All  modem  relig^ious  history  is  summed  up  in  the  two 
momentous  facts  that  Ignatius  Loyola  has  captured  the 
Catholic  Churches,  and  that  John  Wesley  has  captured  the 
Evangelical  Churches.  Jesuitism  and  Methodism — these  are 
the  two  ultimate  forms  of  intense,  logical,  thoroughgoing 
intense  Christianity.  Absolute  subjection  to  the  Church,  or 
absolute  subjection  to  the  Christ — there  is  no  other  alternative 
for  the  enthusiastic  *'  out-and-out"  Christian  of  the  twentiel^h 
vcentury.  Absolute  subjection  to  a  creed  is  no  longer 
possible. 

So  far,  however,  are  people  in  general  froi^i  recognising 
the  justice  of  Mr.  Price  Hughes's  claim,  that  he  tells  us 
that  Mark  Pattison,  the  Rector  of  Lincoln,  had  to  be 
told  three  times  that  there  were  twenty  million  Metho- 
dists in  the  world  before  he  would  believe  it.  He 
suggested  that  Mr.  Hughes  meant  twenty  thousand. 
**  I  had  not  the  faintest  conception,"  said  Mark  Pattison, 
positively  gasping,  that  there  were  so  many  Methodists." 
Mr.  Hughes  speaks  with  even  more  authority  than  if  the 
twenty  million  Methodists  were  speaking  through  his 
pen.  For  instance,  he  says  that  John  Wesley  killed 
Calvinism. 

Wesley  and  his  helpers  were  the  first  Christjans  missioners 
since  "  the  coming  of  the  Friars  *'  who  reached  the  masses  of 
the  people.  The  Reformation  was  essentially  a  middle-class 
movement.  It  never  gained  either  the  upper  classes  or  the 
poor.  Evangelical  Christianity  has  not  yet  reached  the  upper 
•classes,  but  the  poor  are  now  saturated  by  it,  thanks  to  the 
evangel  of  Wesley. 

Again,  quoting  the  authority  of  Dean  Stanley,  in  order 
io  justify  his  claim  that  John  Wesley  was  the  founder 
of  the  Broad  Church  party,  Mr.  Hughes  points 
out  that  John  Wesley  always  asserted  that  all  sincere 
men  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ  were  accepted  by 
Ood.  He  thought  Mohammedanism  was  probably  an 
improvement  on  Oriental  Christianity,  and  admired 
Ignatius  Loyola  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  men.  It  is  a 
pity  that  so  much  of  Wesley's  loving  and  tolerant  spirit 
.seems  to  have  evaporated  in  the  last  hundred  years. 
Mr.  Price  Hughes  concludes  his  paper  as  follows  : — 

In  a  word,  Wesley  was  always  willing 'to  adapt  his  creed  to 
indisputable  facts.  He  was  the  first  great  religious  leader 
in  modern  times  who  heartily  accepted  the  Baconian  prin- 
ciple of  verification  in  the  region  of  theology.  If  History  did 
not  agree  with  Dogma,  he  did  not  say,  like  a  distinguished 
ecclesiastic  of  our  own  time,  "  so  much  the  worse  for  History,** 
but  so  much  the  worse  for  Dogma.  He  gradually  aban- 
doned all  the  most  distinctive  dogmatic  convictions 
of  his  early  manhood  because,  when  he  left  academic 
<iloisters  to  mix  with  men,  he  found  that  his  favourite  doc- 
trines were  inconsistent  with  indisputable  facts.  He  was  the 
earliest  of  scientific  theologians.  Hence  nothing  that  criti- 
cism or  history  may  yet  reveal  can  shako  the  foundations  of 
his  faith,  which  rested,  not  upon  external  authority  or  in- 
tellectual speculation,  but  upon  the  direct  experience  of 
human  consciousness,  summed  up  at  last  in  the  triumphant 
exclamation  of  his  dying  lips,  "  The  best  of  all  is,  God  is 
with  us." 

Dr.  Rigg  lays  great  stress  upon  the  extreme  natural 
susceptibility  of  Wesley  in  whatever  was  graceful  and 
-amiable  in  women  :— 

He  was  naturally  a  woman- worshipper.  An  almost  reverent 
courtesv,  a  warm  but  pure  affection,  a  delicate  but  close 
familiarity,  marked  through  life  his  relations  with  good  and 
gifted  women. 


ARCHDEACON  FAERAJL 

Archdeacon  Farrar,  in  the  Contemporary  Beview  for 
March,  writes  on  John  Wesley.  His  paper  is  very 
appreciative,  and  he  does  not  spare  tho  clergy  of  his  own 
Church  for  the  way  in  which  they  treated  the  Apostle  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century. 

His  vast  success  was  owing,  first  and  foremost,  to  his  in- 
spiring conviction  that  he  was  doing  the  work  to  which  God 
had  called  him,  and  doing  it  with  God's  visible  benediction. 
But  no  small  part  of  the  supreme  impression  which  he  made 
upon  his  age  was  due  to  the  character  which  has  left  to  all 
time  a  luminous  example.  They  who  would  beat  down  the 
hundred-headed  hydra  of  inveterate  evils  must  use  the  same 
Hercules-club  of  mcnil  conviction  and  absolute  self-sacrifice. 
The  most  simple,  the  most  innocent,  the  most  gerierous  of 
men,  he  was  called  a  smuggler,  a  liar,  an  immoral  and 
designing  intriguer,  a  pope,  a  Jesuit,  a  swindler,  the  most 
notorious  hypocrite  living.  The  clergy,  I  grieve  to  say,  led 
the  way.  Kowland  Hill  called  Wesley  *'  a  lying  apostle,  a 
designing  wolf,  a  dealer  in  stolen  wares  "  ;  and  said  that  he 
was  ''as  unprincipled  as  a  rook,  and  as  silly  as  a  jackdaw, 
first  pilfering  his  neighbour's  plumage,  and  then  going 
proudly  forth  to  display  it  to  a  laughing  world.**  The 
revival  of  religion  had  to  make  it^  way  among  hostile 
l:)ishops,  furious  controversialists,  jibing  and  libellous  news- 
pjipcrs,  angry  men  of  the  world,  prejudiced  juries,  and 
brutal  lies.  And  yet  it  prevailed,  because  "  one  with  God  is 
always  in  a  majority." 

In  the  Neirhei*%j  House  Magazine,  R.  Denny  Urlin, 
writing  on  the  centenary  of  John  W' esley's  death,  points 
out  that  the  whole  of  the  Wesley  machine  is  legally 
capable  of  being  worked  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
English  Church.  The  Conference  would  in  such  case 
continue  to  be  the  patrons,  as  such  nominating  to  all 
posts  of  duty,  and  having  legal  rights  analogous  to  those 
of  the  Simeon  Trustees  or  the  Board  of  Keble  College. 

In  the  IS\tnday  Magazine  for  March,  Dr.  Stephenson, 
writing  on  the  Patron  Saint  of  his  Church,  retails  the 
accusation  about  the  doctrine  for  other  worldiness  which  is 
sometimes  brought  against  the  Evangelicals.  He  says : — 

if  in  the  later  development  of  the  Evangelical  movement, 
men,  who  were  very  anxious  to  "  save  their  own  souls/* 
shirked  the  labours  and  responsibiUties  of  citizenship, 
it  is  not  true  of  the  Evangelical  movement  as  a  whole. 
Let  any  man  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  anti-slavery  . 
crusade,  of  cheap  literature,  of  Sunday  schools  and 
elementary  education,  of  our  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  of 
our  rescue  and  reformatory  schools,  and  he  will  be  surprised 
to  find  that  almost  without  exception  these  things  which, 
from  a  social  as  well  as  a  religious  point  of  view,  are  the 
glory  of  the  Victorian  age,  took  their  rise  in  that  **  enthu- 
siasm of  humanity  "which  sprang  up  with  and  in  the  revived 
religious  life  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Prothero  writes  upon  Wesley  in  Good 
Words  for  March.    He  remarks  : — 

His  wise  catholicity  and  broad  and  liberal  sympathies  are 
exemplified  in  the  admiration  which,  at  a  time  when  the 
name  excited  detestation  and  disgust,  Wesley  expressed  for 
Ignatius  Loyola.  Yet  Wesley  may,  in  some  respects,  be 
called  the  Loyola  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Wesleyanism 
has  stimulated  religious  sensations  mther  than  deepened 
religious  thotfght.  It  has  made  no  mark  in  theological 
science.  But  apart  from  the  natural  infirmity  of  age, 
there  is  little  to  mar  his  greatness  as  a  religious  reformer 
except  a  self-confidence  which  necessarily  resulted  from  his 
surroundings,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  an  undue  dependence 
upon  religious  excitement,  combined  with  an  assumption  f 
absolute  assurance  in  matters  which  can  only  admit  of  moral 
persuasion. 
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THE  DEPOSITION  OF  MR.  PARNELL. 

ME.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY'S  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  tells  the  story  of  Mr.  Pamell's 
fftU  from  his  own  point  of  view  in  the  N<yiih  American 
BevieiD  for  February,  and  pleads,  to  the  best  of  his  power, 
the  case  for  the  majority  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party. 

** PUBLIC  opinion  would  NOT  STAND  MR.  PARNELL." 

Mr.  McCarthy  thinks  that  the  Irish  party  were  not 
bound  to  repudiate  Mr.  Pamell  because  an  action  in 
the  Divorce  Court  had  been  allowed  to  go  undefended 
against  him. 

But  as  the  days  went  on  it  began  to  be  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  oatcry  against  Mr.  Parnell  was  something 
much  more  serious  than  the  mere  scream  of  hysterical 
pnidery.  To  some  of  us  it  soon  became  apparent  that  if  Mr. 
Pamell  continued  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party,  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  would  be  put  in  grievous 
danger.  Now  I  am  an  absolute  believer  in  the  necessity  of 
recognising  and  taking  full  account  of  the  forces  in  every 
political  movement.  The  great  fact  which  concerned  me 
was  the  fact  of  which  I  was  becoming  more  and  more 
conscious,  that  public  opinion  in  these  countries  would  not 
stand  Mr.  Pamell.  Yet  I  must  own  that  I  was  prepared  to 
ran  some  risk  even  to  the  cause  and  the  country  for  the  sake 
of  a  leader  who  had  led  us  on  to  so  many  triumphs. 

WHY  MR.  PARNELL  WAS  RE-ELECTED. 

Mr.  McCarthy  was  therefore  willing  to  run  this  risk 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  asked  him  whether  Mr.  Pamell  was 
going  to  make  any  communication  with  him.  As  no  com- 
munication was  forthcoming,  he  asked  Mr.  McCarthy  to 
explain  his  position  to  Mr.  Pamell,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
the  Irish  party.  Even  then  Mr.  McCarthy  frankly  owns 
he  did  not  think  the  actual  deposition  of  Mr.  Pamell 
was  necessary. 

I  still  thought  that  the  situation  might  be  retrieved 
without  the  formal  deposition  of  Mr.  Pamell;  that  Mr. 
Pamell  might  be  re-elected  if  he  desired  it,  and  might  keep 
oat  of  public  life  for  a  lime,  and  that  things  might  yet  go 
well  with  us.  Mr.  Pamell,  in  full  possession  of  all  that 
Hr.  Gladstone  had  told  me,  still  declared  that  he  would  offer 
himself  for  re-election  as  sessional  chahrman  of  the  party. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  LETTER. 

They  re-elected  Mr.  Parnell,  and  found  to  their 
dismay  that  he  accepted  his  re-election  seriously,  and 
took  his  seat  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Still  even 
then  he  was  not  prepared  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter, 
which,  however,  convinced  him  at  once  that  Home  Rule 
was  impossible  unless  Mr.  Parnell  withdrew.  Mr. 
McCarthy  admits  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  no  alternative 
but  to  take  the  course  which  he  did.  Strong  as  he  is  in 
the  affections  of  his  people,  he  could  not  have  stood  up 
*gainst  the  storm  of  public  opinion  if  he  had  endeavoured 
to  continue  in  alliance  with  Mr.  Pamell. 

TESTED,  AND  FOUND  WANTING. 

When  Mr.  Pamell  issued  his  manifesto,  Mr. 
McCarthy  says  that  most  of  his  colleagues  felt  that  all 
was  over.  '*  We  saw  no  possibility  of  leadership  in  a  man 
who  had  written  and  published  such  a  letter."  Before 
Mr.  Parnell  published  his  manifesto  he  read  it  to  Mr. 
McCarthy,  who  objected  to  the  whole  thing  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  told  him  that  he  thought  its  pub- 
Hcation  would  render  reconciliation  impossible.  The 
conviction  was  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  most  of  us 
that  a  man  who  could  publish  such  a  statement  was 
absolutely  unfit  for  the  position  as  leader.  He  says  that 
Mr.  Pamell's  whole  nature  seems  to  have  changed. 

We  had  now  in  our  midst  a  man  seemingly  quite  incapable 
of  self-control;  a  man  ready  at  any  moment  and  on  the 
•nallest  provocation  to  break  into  a  very  tempest  and 
whirlwind  of  passion;  a  man  of  the  most  reckless  and 


self-contradictory  statements ;  a  man  who  could  condescend 
to  the  most  trivial  and  vulgar  personalities,  who  could 
encourage  and  even  indulge  in  the  most  ignoble  and 
humiliating  brawls. 

WHO  MADE  THE  CRISIS? 

Mr.  McCarthy  says  that  he  endorses  all  that  he  ever 
said  about  Mr.  Pamell's  services  in  the  past,  but  he 
cannot  forget  that  it  was  sometimes  very  difficult  to 
see  him  when  a  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  English  Liberals 
would  not  have  endured  even  Mr.  Gladstone  as  leader 
for  a  single  year  on  such  conditions.  Mr.'  McCarthy 
thinks  that  Mr.  Pamell  unconsciously  allowed  his  political 
conscience  to  be  dragged  away.  *  *  What  made  the  crisis  ? 
he  asks;  **what  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter?"  Tho 
answer,  says  Mr.  McCarthy,  is  plain. 

Mr.  Pamell  was  himself  the  crisis.  He  had  made  himself 
the  crisis— first  in  the  Divorce  Court,  next  in  the  manifesto,, 
and  finally  in  Committee-room  No.  15.  We  had  seen 
individual  authority  rise  to  dictatorship,  and  the  reverence- 
for  dictatorship  degenerate  with  some  into  an  absolute  fetich 
worship.  The  time  came  at  last  when  we  were  forced  to  act. 
For  every  one  of  us  the  decision  was  a  cruel  wrench — a  pain- 
never  to  be  forgotten.   But  the  decision  had  to  be  taken. 

After  me  the  deluge,"  is  an  intelligible  saying ;  "  with  me- 
the  deluge  "  was  the  invitation  which  Mr.  Pamell  seemed  to- 
offer  to  his  coun|iry.  "Hold  to  me  and  let  us  be  rumed 
together,  cause,  country,  and  all."  We  did  not  feel  tempted 
by  such  a  proposition.  Nothing  but  the  course  we  took  could 
have  prevented  the  indefinite  delay  of  the  measure  that  is- 
vital  to  Ireland's  prosperity  and  progress. 

FROM  THE  AftlERICAN  CATHOLICS*  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

The  American  Quarterly  Catholic  Beview  for  January- 
devotes  an  elaborate  article  to  the  discussion  of  **  Ire- 
land's Cause  and  Ireland's  Leader."  Its  watchword  is, 
"People  and  priests  and  friends  of  Ireland  stand 
together."  The  reviewer  is  dead  against  Mr.  Pamell ;  it 
was  the  cause  of  Ireland  which  made  him  what  he  was. 
The  reviewer  declares  that  the  Americans  do  not  under- 
stand what  political  leardership  in  Mr.  Pamell's  sense  of 
the  word  means,  and  protests  against  the  dictatorship 
which  he  tried  to  establish.  The  cause  of  the  present 
unfortunate  imbroglio  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  Mr. 
Pamell's  unwise  secretiveness  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  the  violation  of  State  secrets  intrusted  to  him. 
The  Irish  Bishops,  in  denouncing  Mr.  Pamell,  per- 
formed a  high  and  holy  duty  which  they  owed  to  Ireland 
and  religion.  Religion  had  been  the  chief  unifying  and 
energising  element  in  the  movement,  hence  the  grave 
responsibility  of  the  Bishops.  Even  if  Mr.  Pamell  were 
innocent  in  the  divorce  case,  he  could  only  vindicate  his 
personal  purity  at  the  expense  of  his  political  sagacity. 
The  worst  thing  conceivable  for  the  cause  of  Ireland 
was  that  her  popularly  idolised  leader  should  be  innocent 
of  the  sill  most  abhorred  by  Irishmen,  while  deliberately 
allowing  himself  to  be  proclaimed  guilty  of  it. 

Mr.  Timothy  Healy,  in  the  New  Review  for  March,  sets 
forth  the  other  side  of  the  matter.  In  a  smart  article, 
and  quite  uncompromising.  He  predicts  that  out  of  his 
thirty-three  followers  Mr.  Pamell  will  only  have  eight 
retumed  at  the  General  Election  ;  he  will  certainly  not 
have  a  dozen.  The  Tories  will  gain  five  or  six,  and  the 
Irish  Party  will  retum  seventy  strong.  Mr.  Pamell,  he 
says,  qinnot  raise  £30,000  for  an  election.  American 
funds  cannot  be  raised  for  a  faction  ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Par 
nell's  confidence  in  the  result  of  galvanised  meetings  and 
torchlight  processions,  Mr.  Healy  says  it  is  not  the 
froth  on  the  waves  that  disturbs  the  pebbles  on  the 
shore,  and  the  permanent  forces  of  life  in  Ireland  are^ 
arrayed  against  Mr.  Pamell.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.. 
Healy's  wishes  are  the  parents  of  his  prophecies. 
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ABTISTy  POET,  SOCIALIST,  AND  PROPHET. 

In  ihe  New  England  Magcaine  for  Febniary,  Mr.  William 
•Clarke  contributes  a  paper,  and  Mr.  Allen  Eastman  C!ros8 
4b  poem,  upon  the  Socialist  Poet  of  London.  Mr.  Cross's 
poem  is  as  follows : — 

A  post's  tribute  to  a  post. 

In  a  land  of  dreams  he  wandered  as  a  friend  of  Art  and  Song, 
And  his  paths  were  laid  in  beanty,  and  his  life  was  glad  and 
strong; 

And  the  smi  was  bright  above  him,  and  the  scenes  that  filled 
his  eyes 

Had  the  glory  and  the  lustre  of  an  Earthly  Paradise. 

But  across  his  land  of  vision,  like  the  sweep  of  sable  wings, 
-Came  the  somids  of  lamentation- for  the  want  that  Famine 
brings, 

.  For  the  pride  of  manhood  blighted  by  the  crael  fight  for  food, 
For  the  light  of  youth  bedoaded,  and  the  wrongs  to  woman- 
hood, 

For  the  cold  and  famished  labomr,  when  the  bams  are  fnll  of 
com, 

And  the  bnsy  mills  are  storing  what  the  workers  might  have 
worn. 

And  the  dreamer  saw  the  sorrow,  and  he  heard  the  bitter 
cries, 

-And  he  left  his  dreams  of  mormng  and  his  ^Earthly  Paradise . 

And  he  changed  his  lyre  of  mosic  for  the  bpigle  of  the  fight. 
And  he  sounded  forth  his  challenge  to  the  myrmidoms  of 
Night, 

To  the  tyrant  and  oppressor  who  had  done  the  people  wrong, 
^While  he  led  the  marching  millions  with  the  summons  of  his 
song. 

A  PEN  AND  TSd.  SKETCH. 

Mr.  William  Clarke,  whose  paper  has  a  frontispiece  of 
:an  admirable  portrait  of  Mr.  Morris,  is  critical  and 
analytical.  The  foUowixig  desoription,  howeveri  of  Mr. 
Morris  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

Morris's  figure  is  the  most  picturesque  in  prosaic  England. 
A  stout,  sturdy,  stalwart  man,  with  raddy  face,  who  looks 
frankly  out  upon  the  world  with  bright  blue  eyes.  His  grand 
massive  head  is  covered  with  a  stock  of  grey  hair,  tumbled 
about  in  wild  disorder,  while  upper  lip  (which  is  short)  and 
chin  are  covered  with  grey  moustache  and  beard.  He  is 
always  clad  in  the  same  fashion  when  I  see  him;  a  black 
slouch  hat,  black  sack  coat,  and  a  most  picturesque  blue 
shirt  with  a  collar  to  match.  In  winter  time  he  envelops 
himself  in  a  thick  dark  Invemess  cape.  A  lady  informed  me 
that  the  poet  had  taken  her  intodinner  at  a  party  in  irreproach- 
able evening  dress ;  but  I  have  never  seen  him  in  that  conven- 
tions! garb  and  have  no  wish  to.  Many  years  ago  he  sat  acci- 
dentally upon  his  silk  hat,  and  crushed  it ;  he  has  never  worn 
one  since.  His  subsequent  career  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
sisted, metaphorically  speaking,  in  the  crushing  of  silk  hats 
.generally,  as  well  as  all  other  symbols  of  our  artificial  society. 
Not  even  Shelley  or  Whitman  is  a  more  unconventional 
figure  than  is  Morris.  His  very  aspect  is  a  perpetual  chal- 
lenge to  all  that  is  smug,  and  respectable,  and  genteeL 

BEBEL  AND  HBBETIO. 

Morris  is  a  bom  rebel,  an  anarchist  by  nature.  His  pro- 
tests against  convention  have  in  them  absolutely  nothing  of 
'the  artificial:  they  are  the  genuine  expression  of  his 
character.  I  was  once  talking  with  him  about  a  forth- 
coming election  to  the  London  School  Board,  and  was  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  the  progressive  party  would  win. 
*'  Well,  said  the  poet,  striding  up  and  down  the  room,  **  I  am 
inot  sure  that  a  clerical  victory  would  not  be  a  good  thing.  I 
was  educated  at  Marlborough  under  clerical  masters,  and  I 
tmturally  rebelled  against  them    Had  they  been  advanced 
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men,  my  spirit  of.  rebellion  would  have  probably  led  me  to 
conservatism  merely  as  a  protest.  One  naturally  defies 
authority,  and  it  may  be  well  that  the  London  School  Board 
should  bid  controlled  by  Anglican  parsons,  in  order  that  the 
young  rebels  in  the  schools  may  grow  up  to  defy  and  bate 
church  authority."  This  curious  reasoning  led  me  to  express 
my  doubt  whether  the  average  London  boy  or  giri  oould  be 
trusted  to  grow  up  a  good  rebel  like  Morris;  but  his 
enthusiastic  conviction  would  not  allow  of  a  doubt  on  the 
point.  Rebel  and  heretic  Morris  is  and  ever  will  be. 

MB.  BUSKIN'S  INFLUENCE. 

It  is  singular  that  Morris,  anarchist  as  he  is,  owes  his  new 
birth  to  one  who  is  the  great  apostle  of  obedience  and  lawful 
rule,  vis.  to  his  friend,  John  Buskin,  who,  still  partly  bound 
himself,  has  yet  liberated  so  many  bright  and  eager  sools. 
Morris  was  at  Oxford  along  with  Bume  Jones  (who  was  at 
that  time,  curiously  enough,  meditating  holy  orders  in  tfaA 
Anglican  Church),  and  he  was  of  the  same  generation  with 
Dante  Gabriel  RoeuBettL  All  were  brought  under  Buskin's  in- 
fluence, and  none  more  so  than  Morris.  From  Ruskin« 
Horxis  imbibed  the  idea  that  our  present  politico-commerdal 
civilisation  is  absolutely  hostile  to  art. 

In  considering  Morris's  opinions,  we  must  always  remember 
that  he  is  essentially  and  always  an  artist,  and  that  he 
approaches  all  questions  from  the  artist's  point  of  view. 
These  opinions  he  always  gives  quite  freely,  generally  strid- 
ing up  and  down  the  room,  his  words  rusMng  forUi  in  a 
torrent,  every  muscle  of  his  body  in  active  agitation,  his  faos 
animated,  his  bright  blue  eyes  dancing  merriment  or  flashing 
scorn. 

THB  POBT'B  JUDOMBNT  OF  POETa 

Moiris's  literary  judgments  are  sometimes  narrow,  beinff 
controlled  by  prejudice.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  him  hou 
forth  on  two  great  English  poets  whom  he  dislikes,  Milton 
and  Browning.  He  cannot  abide  either  Milton's  puritanism 
or  what  he  regards  as  his  false  classicism ;  and  he  stamp 
his  critical  foot  down  unmercifully  on  **  Paradise  Begained  " 
and  "  U  Penseroso."  In  truth,  Morris,  spite  of  hia  large 
acquaintance  with  Greek  poetry,  is  not  claeeic  in  the  least : 
he  is  Norse  and  Gothic  and  romantio. 

Browning's  poetry  he  dislikes  in  tcto,  and  he  abuses  it  in 
no  measured  language.  Its  abroptness,  obscurity,  theology, 
introspection,  its  constant  dwelling  on  sin  and  probing  of  the 
secrets  of  hearts  are  all  utterly  distasteful  to  the  author  of 
**  The  Earthly  Paradise."  He  is  eternally  young,  and  he  Iotcs 
the  youthful  in  literature  and  art. 

THE  POET  AS  PBOPHBT. 

Mr.  Clarke  says  that  Mr.  Morris  regards  Puritanism 
as  being  deeply  prejudicial  to  the  ^owtJi  of  intelligence  in 
England  and  America,  and  thatUn  its  decadence  it  becomes 
a  fruitful  source  of  hypocrisy  and  cant.  This  is  wbait 
he  thinks  will  happen,  judgplng  from  Mr.  Clarke's  ooo- 
versation  with  him : — 

Existing  society  is  gradually,  but  with  increasiDg 
momentum,  disintegrating  through  its  own  rottenness, 
and  economical,  social,  moral,  politioal,  religious  SociaHam 
is  becoming  bankrupt.  The  Socialist  must  approach  dia- 
content  and  develop  among  the  people  an  esprit  de  oorpt. 
By  this  means  the  people  will,  m  some  way  or  other,  be 
ready  to  take  up  the  industry  of  the  world  when  the  cam- 
talist  class  is  no  longer  able  to  direct  or  control  it.  He 
believes  less  in  violent  revolutions  than  he  once  did| 
which  is  good  news. ' 

Whatever  his  views  aro,  every  one  will  admit  that  Mr. 
Clarke  is  right  when  he  says : — 

England  may  well  be  thankful  that  in  these  days  of  routine 
and  mammon  mle  she  has  such  a  healthy,  virile,  manly 
idealist  in  her  midst,  to  inspire  her  people  with  the  hope  of 
a  better  da^,  aa  the  poet^  artis^  prophet*  and  agitatoi^ 
William  Morris. 
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WALT  WHITMAN. 

SOKE  UBATES  FROM  THE  POET'S  AUTOBIOO&APHT. 

In  Lifjpincatt'a  for  March,  Walt  Whitman  contributes 
some  interesting  **  Personal  and  Old  Age  Memoranda." 
The  number,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  a-  Whitman 
supplement,  .for  it  contains,  beside  these  autobiogra- 
phical fragments,  four  short  poems,  entitled  *'01d  Age 
Echoes."  I  wHl  only  quote  here  the  short  couplet  en- 
titled "  After  the  Argument "  :— 

A  groap  of  little  children,  with  their  ways  and  chatter,  flow  in 
lAirtk  welcome  rippling  water  o'er  my  heated  nenres  and  flesh. 

whitman's  message. 
There  is  also  a  critical  estimate  of  Whitman  as 
**  Poet,  Philosopher,  and  Man"  by  Mr.  Traubel.  Mr. 
Traubel  is  most  enthusiastic  about  Whitman  and  his 
message.  What  is  his  messaged  This  is  what  Mr. 
Traubel  thinks  it  to  be.  "To  glorify  sex,  to  attest  iden- 
tify to  enclose  religions  by  religion,  to  bring  near  to 
man  the  circuitous  forces  which  he  may  operate  for  great 
•ends ;  in  himself,  in  society,  in  star  ana  sun,  are  frag- 
ments of  his  message."  The  series  of  papers  and  poexns 
is  concluded  by  a  postscript  by  the  old  man  himself,  in 
which,  after  saying  "Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  friends 
.all,"  he  tells  us  that  ^  one  of  my  dearest  objects  in  my 
jK>etio  expression  has  been  to  combine  these  forty-four 
United  States  into  one  identity,  fused  equal  and  inde- 
pendent My  attempt  has  been  mainly  of  suggestion, 
atmosphere,  reminder,  the  native  and  common  spirit  of 
all,  and  perennial  heroism." 

letter  from  EMERSON. 

His  autobiographic  fragments  are  prefaced  by  a 
tribute  to  "L^ves  of  Grass,"  by  Emerson,  written  as 
long  ago  as  1855. 

Walt  Whitman,— Dear  Sir,  I  am  not  blind  to  the  worth 
•of  the  wonderful  gift  of  "Leaves  of  Grass."  I  find  it  the 
most  extraordinary  piece  of  wit  and  wisdom  that  America 
has  yet  oontribated.  I  am  very  happy  in  reading  it,  as  great 
power  makes  ns  happy.  It  meets  the  demand  I  am  always 
making  of  what  seemed  the  sterile  and  stingy  nature,  as  if 
to » much  handiwork,  or  too  much  lymph  in  the  temperament, 
were  making  our  Western  wits  fat  and  mean. 

1  give  you  joy  of  your  free  and  brave  thought.  I  have 
great  joy  in  it.  I  find  incomparable  things  said  incompar- 
ably well,  as  they  must  be.  I  find  the  courage  of  tieatment 
which  80  delights  us  and  which  large  perception  only  can 
inspire. 

I  greet  you  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  career,  which  yet 
must  have  had  a  long  foreground  somewhere,  for  such  a 
.•start.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  a  little  to  see  if  this  sunbeam  were 
no  illusion ;  but  the  soUd  sense  of  the  book  is  a  sober  cer- 
tainty. It  has  the  best  merits,  nam^y,  of  fortifying  and 
•encouraging. 

HIS  GRATITUDE  TO  ENOLANB. 

After  Emerson,  his  most  cordial  support  from  first  to 
last  has  always  reached  him  fromEnglana.  In  America  the 
prophet  has  still  not  much  honour  in  his  own  coimtry, 
but  English  appreciation  saved  him.  He  mentions  in- 
•cidenta&y  that  several  of  his  admirers  in  England  paid 
-double  or  treble  prices  for  his  books.  Among  those  who  did 
fso  were  Tennyson  and  Buskin,  hence  the  tenderest 
and  gratefullest  breath  of  my  heart  has  gone,  and 
•ever  gone,  over  the  sea  gales  across  the  big  pond."  Very 
picturesque  and  characteristic  is  the  following  account  of 
nis  life  and  his  sanctum  : — 

About  myself  at  present.  I  will  soon  enter  upon  my  73rd 
jear,  if  I  live — have  passed  an  active  life  as  country  school- 
teacher, printer,  carpenter,  author  and  journalist,  domiciled 


in  nearly  all  the  United  States  and  principal  cities,  North 
and  South-^went  to  the  front  (moving  about  and  occupied 
as  army  nurse  and  missionary)  during  the  Secession  War, 
1861  to  '66,  and  in  the  Virginia  hospitfOs  and  after  the  battles 
of  that  time,  tending  the  Northern  and  Southern  wounded 
alike — worked  down  South  and  in  Washington  city  arduously 
three  years — contracted  the  paralysis  wWch  I  have  suffered 
ever  since — and  now  live  in  a  little  cottage  of  my  own,  near 
the  Delaware  in  New  Jersey.  < 

ms  SANCTUM. 

Now  for  a  few  portraiture  or  descriptive  bits.  To-day  in 
the  upper  of  a  little  wooden  house  of  two  stories  near  the 
Delaware  river,  east  shore,  sixty  miles  up  from  the  sea,  is  a 
rather  large  20-by-20  low  ceilhiged  room,  something  like  a 
big  old  ship's  cabin.  The  fioor,  three  quarters  of  it  with  an 
ingrain  carpet,  is  half  covered  by  a  deep  litter  of  books, 
papers,  magazines,  thrown-down  letters  and  circulars, 
rejected  manuscripts,  memoranda,  bits  of  light  or  strong 
twine,  a  bundle  to  be  **  expressed,"  and  two  or  three 
venerable  scrap  books.  In  the  room  stand  two  large  tables 
(one  of  ancient  solid  mahogany  with  immense  leaves) 
covered  by  jumble  of  more  papers,  a  varied  and  copious 
array  of  writing  material,  several  glass  and  china  vessels  or 
jars,  some  with  cologne- water,  others  with  real  honey,  granu- 
lated sugar,  a  large  bunch  of  beautiful  fresh  yellow 
chrys&nthemums,  some  letters  and  enveloped  papers  ready  for 
the  post  office,  many  photographs,  and  a  hundred  inde- 
scribable things  besides.  There  are  all  around  many  books, 
some  quite  handsome  editions,  some  half  covered  by  dust, 
some  with^  reach,  evidently  used  (good-sized  print,  no  type 
less  than  long  primer),  some  maps,  the  Bible  (the  strong 
cheap  edition  of  the  English  crown).  Homer,  Shakspeare, 
Walter  Scott,  Emerson,  Ticknor's  "Spanish  Literature," 
John  Carlyle's  Dante,  Felton's  Greece,  George  Sands*  CJon- 
suelo,  a  very  choice  little  Epictetus,  some  novels,  the  latest 
foreign  and  American  monthlies,  quarterlies,  and  so  on. 
There  being  quite  a  strew  of  printer^s  proofs  and  slips,  the 
place  with  its  quaint  old-fashioned  calmness  has  also  a 
smack  of  something  alert  and  of  current  work.  There  are 
several  trunks  and  depositories  backed  up  at  the  walls. 
Indeed  the  whole  room  is  a  sort  of  result  and  storage  collec- 
tion of  my  own  past  life.  I  have  here  various  editions  of  my 
own  writings,  and  sell  them  upon  request ;  one  is  a  big  volume 
of  my  complete  poems  and  prose,  1000  pages,  autograph, 
essays,  speeches,  portraits  from  life,  etc.   Another  is  a  Httle 

Leaves  of  Grass,"  latest  date,  six  portraits,  morocco  bound, 
in  pocket-book  form. 

Fortunately  the  apartment  is  quite  roomy.  There  are 
three  windows  in  front.  At  one  side  is  the  stove,  with  a 
cheerful  fire  of  oak  wood,  near  by  a  good  supply  of  fresh 
sticks,  whose  faint  aroma  is  plain.  On  another  side  is  the 
bed  with  snow-white  coverlid  and  woollen  blankets.  Towards 
the  windows  is  a  huge  arm-chair,  timbered  as  by  some 
stout  ship's  spars,  yellow  polished,  ample,  with  ratan-woven 
seat  and  back,  and  over  tiie  latter  a  great  wide  wolf-skin 
of  hairy  black  and  silver,  spread  to  guard  against  cold  and 
draught. 

LAST  WORDS. 

After  two  pages  of  autobiographic  memoranda  he 
concludes  as  follows  : — 

To-day,  **old,  poor,  and  paralysed,"  I  keep  generally  buoyant 
spirits,  write  often  as  there  comes  any  lull  in  physical  sufferings, 
get  in  the  sun  and  down  to  the  river  whenever  I  can,  retain 
fair  appetite,  assimilation  and  digestion,  sensibilites  acute 
as  ever,  the  strength  and  volition  of  my  right  arm  good, 
eyesight  dimming,  but  brain  normal,  and  retain  my  heart's 
and  soul's  unmitigated  faith  not  only  in  their  own  original 
literary  plans,  but  in  the  essential  bulk  of  American  humanity 
east  and  west,  north  and  south,  city  and  country,  through 
thick  and  thin  to  the  last.  Nor  must  I  forget,  in  condusion, 
a  special,  prayerful,  thankful  God's  blessing  to  my  dear  firm 
friends  and  personal  helpers,  men  and  women,  home  and 
foreign,  old  and  young. 
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COME  TO  TOUR  SENSES,  OH  MEN  I 

A  LITTLE  SERMON  BY  COUNT  TOLSTOI. 

In  the  Cosmopolitan  for  February  Miss  F.  Hapgood 
translates  a  little  sermon  of  Count  Tolstoi's,  which,  under 
the  title  of  "Nikolai  Palkin,"  is  being  circulated  privately 
in  manuscript  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  sermon  is  upon  tiie 
text  "  Render  to  God  the  thmgs  which  are  God's,  and 
unto  Csesar  that  which  is  Ceesar's/'  and  this  is  Count 
Tolstoi's  method  of  interpreting  it. 

"what  is  cjesar's,  and  what  is  god's?" 

If  men  believed  in  God,  they  could  not  fail  to  recognise 
this,  their  first  obligation  to  Him  :  not  to  torture,  nor  to  kill ; 
and  then  the  words,  "God's  to  God,  Caesar's  to  Caesar,"  would 
have  for  them  a  clear,  well-defined  meaning — *'  To  the  Tzar 
or  to  any  one  else  everything  you  like,"  the  believing  man 
would  say,  "  only  not  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  will  of 
God.  If  my  money  is  necessary  to  Caesar,  ta,ke  it ;  my  house, 
my  labours — take  them.  My  wife,  my  children,  my  life — 
take  them,  all  this  is  not  God's.  But  if  it  is  necessary  to 
Cassar  that  I  should  raise  and  lower  a  cudgel  on  the  back  of 
my  neighbour — this  is  God's.  I  cannot  bind,  lock  up,  perse- 
cute, kill  a  man  ;  all  this  is  my  life,  and  that  is  God's,  and  I 
cannot  give  it  over  to  any  one  but  God." 

The  words,  "  Render  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's," 
signify  that  to  give  to  God  farthing  candles,  prayers,  words, 
everything  in  general  which  is  of^no  use  to  any  one,  least  of 
all  to  God,  and  to  give  all  the  rest,  all  one's  life,  all  the 
sanctity  of  one's  soul,  which  belongs  to  God,  to  Caesar  (accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Caesar  for  the  Jews),  to  a 
man  who  is  a  stranger  to  one,  to  a  hated  man— this  is  indeed 
terrible.   Come  to  your  senses,  oh  men  I 

the  terrible  malady  op  our  tih£. 
He  illustrates  his  doctrine  by  telling  the  story  of  an  old 
soldier  of  96  years  of  a^e  who  remembered  the  unspeakable 
atrocities  perpetrated  in  the  Russian  ai*my  when  he  was  a 
youth.  Coimt  Tolstoi  declares  that  modem  men,  although 
more  humanitarian,  are  in  reality  still  suffering  from  the  same 
terrible  malady  which  led  the  old  soldier  to  mflict  tortures 
without  feeling  any  selise  of  personal  responsibility.  This 
he  declares  is  due  to  a  terrible  malady,  and  this  terrible 
malady  consists  in  the  delusion  that  there  may  be  for  a 
man  something  sacred  and  some  law  higher  than  that 
sacred  thing,  the  law  of  love  to  his  neighbour. 

A  picture  of  RUSSIA  TO-DAY. 

It  is  true  that  people  are  no  longer  flogged  to  death  as 
they  were  in  the  old  times,  but  to  Count  Tolstoi  things 
are  just  as  bad.  Here  is  his  picture  of  modem  civin- 
sation : — 

But  it  merely  seems  so  to  us  Three  hundred  thousand 
men  lie  in  prison,  and  in  regimental  guard-houses,  locked  up 
in  close,  stinking:  quarters,  where  they  die  a  slow  bodily  and 
moral  death.  Their  wives  and  children  are  cast  on  the  world 
without  the  means  of  subsistence  while  these  men  are  kept 
in  the  dens  of  vice,  the  prisons  and  reform  squads.  Ten 
thousand  men,  with  pernicious  ideas  in  exile,  will  carry 
those  ideas  to  the  most  distant  nooks  of  Russia,  will  lose 
their  reason  and  hang  themselves.  Thousands  are  shut  up 
in  fortresses,  and  are  either  secretly  slain  by  the  prison 
authorities  or  go  mad  from  solitary  confinement.  Millions 
of  men  are  physically  and  morally  ruined  through  slavery  to 
manufacturers.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  every  autumn 
leave  their  families,  their  young  wives,  and  leaxn  murder 
and  systematically  become  depraved. 

THE  KNOUT  IN  OLD  DAYS. 

If  that  is  what  he  thinks  of  civilisation  to-day  you  can 
imagine  that  his  picture  of  Russian  bmtality  seventy 
years  ago  is  enough  to  make  the  flesh  creep.  He  says 
that  in  the  last  years  of  Alexander  I.'s  reign,  out  of  every 
hundred  men  in  the  army  they  thrashed  twenty  to  death; 
this  is  surely  an  exaggeration.    This,  however,  is  the 


account  of  how  things  were  done  according  to  Nikolai 
Palkin,  the  old  veteran  : — 

The  under  officers  beat  young  soldiers  to  death.  A  blow 
from  the  butt  end  of  a  gun  or  from  a  fist  would  whistle 
through  the  air  on  some  sensitive  spot,  the  breast  or  head, 
and  then  hd  would  die,  and  there  was  never  any  investigation. 
He  would  die,  murdered,  and  the  authorities  would  write 
down  :  "  Died  by  the  hand  of  God,"  and  that  was  the  end  of 
the  matter  1  He  described  this  dreadful  business  to  me  in 
detail.  How  the  man  was  led  out  bound  to  muskets  and 
between  an  alley  of  soldiers  armed  with  rods,  how  they  all 
beat  him,  while  officers  came  behind  the  soldier,  crying: 
"  Lay  on  harder  1 "  The  old  man  shouted  in  an  authoritative 
voice,  evidently  not  without  pleasure,  at  the  recollection  and 
reproduction  of  his  gallantly  commanding  tone. 

FLOGGING  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  ARMY< 

He  narrated  the  particulars  of  every  flogfjing,  as  though  he 
were  telling  how  oxen  were  beaten  and  beef  flayed.  He 
told  how  the  unhappy  wight  was  led  back  and  forth 
in  front  of  the  ranks;  how  the  beaten  man  stretched 
and  fell  upon  the  bayonets;  how,  at  first,  bloody 
furrows  were  visible  ;  how  they  intersected  each  other ; 
how  the  blood  welled  and  spurted  ;  how  the  bleeding  body 
flew  in  bits  ;  how,  at  first,  the  wretched  man  shrieked,  then 
merely  groaned  dully  at  every  step  and  at  every  blow  ;  how, 
afterward,  he  quieted  down,  and  how  the  doctor,  attached  for 
this  express  purpose,  would  step  up,  feel  his  pulse,  and  decide 
whether  the  man  could  be  flogged  any  more  without  beating 
him  to  death,  or  whether  it  was  necessary  to  wait  and  postpone 
until  another  time,  when  he  should  have  regained  some  life,  in 
order  to  commence  the  torture  afresh  from  the  beginning  and 
attain  that  sum  total  of  blows  which  some  brutes  or  other,  with 
Palkin  at  their  head,  had  made  up  their  minds  that  it  was 
necessary  to  deal  him.  The  doctor  employed  his  knowledge 
to  prevent  the  man  from  dying  before  he  had  suffered  all 
tb^  torture  which  his  body  could  endure.  Therefore,  when 
he  could  no  longer  walk,  he  was  placed  upon  some  greatcoat, 
and  with  that  bloody  pillow  he  was  borne  away  to  the 
hospital  to  be  treated,  in  order  that,  when  he  was  cured,  he 
might  receive  the  thousand  or  two  of  blows  which  he  had 
not  received  and  borne  all  at  once. 

He  related,  also,  how  they  begged  for  death  and  were 
not  granted  it  at  once,  but  were  cured,  even  a  second 
and  sometimes  a  third  time ;  and  the  man  lived  on  and  lay  in 
the  hospital,  awaiting  fresh  tortures  which  should  grant  him 
death  ;  and  they  would  flog  him  a  second  and  a  third  time, 
and  then  only  bring  him  to  his  death. 

THE  RUSSIAN  PARODOX. 

Yet,  as  Count  Tolstoi  says,  the  Russian  people  are 
gentle,  kind,  and  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  Christ's 
teaching.  They  repent  in  soul  that  they  nave  wounded  a 
man  by  their  words,  that  they  have  not  shared  their  last 
morsel  with  the  poor,  and  yet  they  pass  the  best  period  of 
their  lives  in  murder  and  torture  of  their  brethren.  Count 
Tolstoi  asks : — 

What  lay  in  the  soul  of  the  man  who  rose  from  his  bed, 
and  having  washed,  dressed  himself  in  the  garments  of  a 
noble  and  prayed  to  God,  went  to  the  prison  to  wrinj?  limbs 
from  their  sockets,  and  to  castigate  with  the  knout  old  men 
and  women,  and  spend  his  customary  five  hours  in  that  occu- 
pation, just  as  the  man  of  the  present  day  spends  his  in  the 
senate,  returned  to  his  family  and  sat  calmly  down  to  dinner, 
and  then  read  Holy  Writ?  What  lay  in  the  souls  of  those 
regimental  and  company  commanders  (I  knew  one  such)  who 
on  the  preceding  evening  danced  the  mazurka  at  a  ball  with 
his  beautiful  daughter,  and  took  his  departure  early  in  order 
that  on  the  following  morning  he  might  make  arranffements 
for  flogging  to  death,  through  the  lines,  a  Tartar  soldier  who 
had  deserted  ?  He  had  the  man  whipped  to  death  and  went 
home  to  dine  with  his  family. 

The  moral  of  it  is,  of  course,  that  these  things  came 
about  because  the  people  foi-sook  the  law  of  Christ,  which 
is  the  law  of  love. 
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A  PARALLEL  TO  "  BEAUTIFUL  SNOW." 

A  SAD  TRUE  STOEY  FROM  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Mr,  Frederick  Db  Vine,  in  the  New  England  Mtigazine 
for  February,  throws  into  verse  the  facts  of  a  painful 
story  which  was  brought  to  his  knowledge  when  attend- 
ing the  assizes  in  one  of  the  northern  circuits  in  New 
Brunswick  in  1889.  The  Hon.  Judge  Wetmore,  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Supreme  Court,  in  addressing  the  .grand 
jury,  referred  to  the  matter  as  follows : — 

The  poor  girl  had  been  grossly  imposed  upon,  and  had  no 
friends  to  look  after  her,  was  an  outcast  from  society,  and 
the  hand  of  humanity  was  refused  her  in  her  bereavement. 
Her  circumstances  must  have  been  known  to  the  community, 
and  she  should  not  have  been  left  to  die  like  a  dog.  She  has 
been  unpardonably  overlooked,  neglected,  exposed  to  the 
weather  and  the  scorn  of  mankind,  treated  as  no  hnman 
being  should  be  treated  in  a  civilised  country,  and  I  have 
been  informed  her  clergyman  even  tumcil  his  back  upon  her 
in  her  sad  hour  of  need  and  forbade  others  to  shelter  her.  I 
think  it  was  the  peculiar  business  of  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  to  have  cared  for  her,  and  they  have  been  criminally 
derelict  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  De  Vine  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  that  clergyman,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
been  pilloried  throughout  the  world. 

''they  turned  hek  out  in  the  strbbt." 

They  turned  her  out  in  the  street  at  night,— 

They  turned  her  out  in  the  street  I 
Her  sorrow  was  heavy,  her  garments  light, — 

They  turned  her  out  in  the  street  I 
In  form  a  woman,  in  years  a  child. 
Her  weeping  eyes  were  large  and  wild, 
For  her  hopes  were  ruined,  her  love  beguiled. 

As  they  turned  her  out  in  the  street. 
»  *  *  *  * 

Without  a  friend,  without  a  home. 

They  turned  her  out  in  the  street ; 
Sick  and  naked  the  town  to  roam. 

They  turned  her  out  in  the  street. 
The  pane  was  frozen,  the  mercury  low, 
Wildly  drifted  the  wintry  snow. 
As  they  slammed  the  door  and  bade  her  go, 

And  turned  her  out  in  the  street. 
»  *  »  »  * 

In  a  country  cottage  a  mother  prayed. 

As  th#»y  turned  her  out  in  the  street,— 
Her  spirit  broken,  her  heart  dismayed, 

As  they  turned  her  oat  in  the  street, — 
That  God  would  cherish  her  hope  and  pride, 
Her  only  support  (she  had  none  beside). 
And  homeward  to  mother  her  steps  would  guide, 

As  they  turned  her  out  in  the  street. 
*  «  «  »  » 

And  peeping  out  from  the  drifted  pile. 

Where  they  turned  her  out  in  the  street, 
Was  a  woman*s  face  with  a  heavenly  smile. 

Where  they  turned  her  out  in  the  street ; 
A  face  so  sad,  a  form  so  baje. 
The  cold  snow  matted  in  her  hair. 
And  her  prayerful  eyes  in  a  vacant  stare, 

Where  they  turned  her  out  in  the  street. 

And  beside  the  mother  and  near  the  wall. 

Wliere  they  turned  her  out  in  the  street, 
Wrapped  in  an  old  and  tattered  shawl. 

Where  they  turned  her  out  in  the  street. 
Like  a  spotless  angel  in  disguise. 
Was  a  little  baby,  a  doll  in  size. 
With  its  first  tears  frozen  in  its  eyes. 

Where  they  turned  her  out  in  the  street. 


HINTS  ON  POOR  LAW  REFORM. 

BY    MISS    LOUISA  TWIUINO. 

M18S  LoxnsA  Twining,  in  the  Newbery  House  Magazine 
for  February,  pubUshes  some  of  her  thoughts  on  Poor 
Law  legislation,  which  are  timely  just  now,  when  the 
who^e  question  seems  likely  to  come  before  Parliament  in 
practical  shape.  But,  notwithstanding  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  recent  years,  she  savs  there  still 
remains  much  to  be  done.  Speaking  of  the  infirmary, 
Miss  Twining  says : — 

The  appointmeot  of  an  educated  and  hospital-trained 
woman  as  matron  is  essential  to  the  management  and 
to  the  employment  of  trained  nurses.  The  number  of 
such  matrons  is  increasing,  and,  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs, 
the  hitherto  prevailing  type  of  a  former  workhouse  official  is  no 
longer  selected  for  a  post  requiring  administrative  power, 
moral  control,  and  a  skilled  knowledge  of  nursing.  Yet  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  this  most  important  reform 
should  be  hastened  by  a  further  recommendation  of 
the  Central  Board  that  only  such  duly  qualified  per- 
sons should  be  appointed,  as  has  recently  been  done 
with  regard  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums.  The  in- 
difference— nay,  ignorance — of  the  upper  classes  as  to 
all  matters  of  Poor  Law  management,  ^  although  affecting 
thousands  of  our  fellow  creatures,  as  well  as  the  pockets  of 
us  all,  is  a  remarkable  and  discreditable  fact.  We  look  hope- 
fully to  the  increasing  number  of  lady  guardians  (now 
amounting  to  ninety)  as  regards  an  intelligent  interest  in,  and 
management  of.  Poor  Law  affairs. 

The  first  point  requiring  reform  in  workhouses  is  the 
appointment  of  a  higher  class  of  ofiScials  as  master  and 
matron.  It  has  for  many  years  been  felt  that  these  posts 
require  as  much  administrative  excellence  and  power  as  the 
government  of  prisons,  yet,  generally  speaking,  what  an 
inferior  class  of  persons  do  we  often  find  selected  for  the  con- 
trol of,  in  many  cases,  hundreds  of  different  «nd  difficult 
classes,  all  collected  under  one  roof  1 

When  men  and  women  of  the  upper  classes  are  seeking 
remunerative  employment  of  all  kinds,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  they  do  not  offer  themselves,  or  are  not  sought,  for 
these  posts,  requiring  vast  administrative  skill  and  control. 

What  is  wanted  is  an  increased  power  of  detention,  in  order 
to  restrain  the  present  liberty  of  action  in  coming  and  going. 
Various  periods  have  been  suggested,  from  a  week  to  three 
months,  but  all  are  agreed  that  some  alteration  of  the  present 
law  is  needed  if  serious  abuses  are  to  be  checked. 

One  other  matter  is  urged  by  many  who  are  concerned  in 
the  management  of  these  State  hospitals  for  our  sick  poor, 
and  that  is  the  admission  of  advanced  medical  students  or 
practitioners  to  share  in  the  valuable  opportunities  of  study 
which  are  to  be  found  in  these  institutions  alene.  Oar  Poor 
Law  infirmaries  are  thus  our  chief,  and  nearly  only,  hospitals 
for  incurables,  and  the  almost  sole  refuge  for  the  destitute 
sick  poor. 

The  continued  employment  of  pauper  women  in  any 
responsible  posts  as  nurses  has  still  to  be  deplored,  although 
it  is  forbidden  by  the  regulations  of  the  larger  infirmaries. 
We  have  before  us  numer<.«cs  cases  of  cruelty,  some  ending 
in  death,  caused  or  accelerated  by  these  tyrants.  Many  of 
these  occur  in  the  night,  when,  too  frequently  and  generally, 
the  nursing  is  entirely  intrusted  to  paupers.  One  thoroughly 
competent  and  experienced  visitor  writes  that  "the  chief 
help  is  given  by  imbeciles  I 

Another  point,  on  which  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  Poor  Law  officials  of  all  ranks  and  opinions  and  great 
practical  experience,  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  further 
powers  of  control  and  detention  for  the  class  of  ablebodied 
pauper,  known  as  **  Ins  and  Outs,"  and  who  are  the  plague 
and  despair  of  all  who  have  to  deal  with  them. 

Increased  powers  have  also  long  been  demanded  in  order 
to  prevent  wicked  parents  from  regaining  control  over  the 
children  they  have  willingly  abandoned  at  an  early  age, 
when  they  leave  school  and  are  able  to  earn  wages. 
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A  PRACTICAL  SOCIAL  PROGRAMME. 

INTBBVIEW  WITH  SIR  JOHN  OORST. 

The  second  number  of  JSdp  contains  a  remarkable 
interview  with  Sir  John  Grorst,  our  representative  at  the 
Labour  Congress  at  Berlin.  Sir  John  brought  home  from 
Berlin  two  ideas :  First,  that  the  State  ought  to  be  the 
Ideal  Employer  of  Labour ;  second,  that  there  should 
be  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of 
labour,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  as  to  how  far  they 
could  be  improved. 

Sir  John  Gorst  failed  to  induce  his  colleagues  to 
appoint  this  Commission,  or  to  make  the  State  an  ideal 
employer,  and  has  appealed  to  the  people — first,  in  a 
speech  to  his  constituents;  and,  secondly,  and  more  elabor- 
ately, in  Helpt  which  sets  forth  the  programme  that  is  com- 
manding wide-spread  attention  throughout  the  country. 

His  programme  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

First — Legislation. 

1.  Employer's  liability. 

2.  Prevention  of  loss  of  life  at  sea. 

3.  Settlement  of  trade  disputes. 

4.  The  establishment  of  Colleges  of  Arbitration. 

5.  Raising  the  age  of  permitted  child  labour  from  ten  to 

twelve. 

6.  Six  days'  working  week. 

7.  In  addition  to  free  education,  industrial,  agricultural, 

and  housewifery  education. 

8.  Allotment  grants. 

9.  Ministry  of  labour. 
Secondly— INQUIBY. 

1.  Royal  Commission  into  Condition  and  Honrs  of 

Labour. 

2.  Royal  Commission  into  the  whole  question  of  Poor 

Law  Relief. 

Hdp  submitted  Sir  John  Gorst*s  Programme  to  several 
persons  whose  letters  are  published,  among  others  those 
of  Mr.  Burt  and  Mr.  Dale  ''his  colleagues  at  Berlin),  Mr. 
Fenwick  (Secretary  of  Trades  Union  Congress),  Sir  Henry 
James,  Mr.  Caine,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Meath,  and  Mr. 
Michael  Davitt. 

Mr.  Burt  sees  nothing  in  it  from  which  he  can  dissent, 
having  read  it  from  beginning  to  end  with  keen  and 
sympathetic  interest.  Mr.  Dale  regards  it  as  a  most 
important  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  most 
pressing  questions  of  the  day.  Mr.  Fenwick  says 
that  the  Social  Programme  does  credit  to  Sir  John 
Gorst,  and  if  it  were  adopted,  would  give  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  working  classes.  Mr.  Caine  thinks  that 
it  is  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  programme  that 
has  yet  been  formated,  and  contains  all  the  veforms  with 
regard  to  labour  that  are  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics.  Lord  Aberdeen  says  that  it  is  comprehensive, 
and  excellent,  and  opportune.  Lord  Meath  heartily 
endorses  every  word  that  Sir  John  Gorst  says.  Mr. 
Davitt  fears  that  it  is  more  showy  than  substantial,  and 
is  faulty  in  not  dealing  sufficiently  with  the  land 
question. 

The  whole  of  the  interview  and  correspondence  is  well 
worth  reading,  and  will,  I  hope,  advance  the  social  question 
-towards  a  practical  solution.  It  has  already  helped  to  bring 
labout  the  appointing  of  a  ^Royal  Commission  on  the 
(Labour  Question.  What  it  wih  yet  bring  no  one  can  say. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  INTERVIEWED. 

BY  D&.  JOSEPH  PABKS&. 

Jx  the  New  Review  for  March,  Dr.  Parker  publisher 
extracts  from  a  sort  of  written  catechism,  which,  he  says,. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  good  enough  to  allow  himself  to 
be  put  through.  From  this  catechism  we  gather  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  that  the  greatest  Parliamontary 
speakers  on  the  Conservative  side  within  his  own  personal 
knowledge,  have  been  Peel,  Derby,  Disraeli,  Lyndhurst, 
and  Ellenborough  ;  that  in  mental  power  through  his 
sermons  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  that  Canon  liddon  wa& 
the  greatest  Church  of  England  preacher,  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  Melville  in  command  over  his  congregations.  Up 
to  1860,  Mr.  Gladstone  regarded  O'Connell  as  the  typical 
Parliamentary  Irishman  on  the  large  scale,  and  Shiel  oa 
a  smaller  one.  Dr.  Parker  asked  him  whether  he  thought 
the  Church  of  England  had  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  people 
than  it  ever  had : — 

The  Church  of  England, he  replied,  suffers  much  froir 
the  general  decline  of  what  is  called  the  prestige  of 
churches,  but  has  gained  much  from  the  transformation  of 
the  clergy.*' 

I  then  varied  the  Inquiry  thus :  "  Do  you  think  the  Church 
of  England  pulpit  of  to^y  is  equal  to  its  position  thirty 
years  ago— in  ability,  in  zeal,  in  popular  sympathy,  and 
theological  learning  ?  *' 

**  Too  short  a  term,'  he  replied ;  "  since  I  was  a  boy  this 
pulpit  has  become  more  liberal  and  genial,  and  infinitely 
more  Christian.** 

**  I  do  not  believe,*'  said  he,  in  what  is  known  as  the 
interchange-  of  pulpits.  With  all  respect  for  those  clergy- 
men who  are  willing  to  preach  in  Nonconformist  pulpits,  I 
must  say  they  do  not  seem  to  form  a  proper  conception  of 
their  own  Church.*' 

The  following  curious  story  is  vouched  for  by  Dr. 
Parker : — 

During  his  last  Premiership  I  had  the  honour  of  breakfast- 
ing with  him  in  Downing  Street.  After  breakfast  Mr. 
Gladstone  took  down  a  book  and  read  aloud  an  account  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  Ireland  was  united  to  Great 
Britain.  The  account  was  so  pathetic  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  not  proceed.  He  simply  oroke  down  and  sobbed  like 
a  child. 

On  this  point  I  may  not  enlarge ;  it  is  introduced  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  is  a  great  and  sensitive  heart. 

The  only  other  thing  in  Dr.  Parker's  article  that  b 
worth  mentioning  is  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Jesuitism.    He  says : — 

Loyola  himself  was  but  a  skeleton  of  a  Jesuit  compared  with 
Mr.  Gladstone.  I  now  use  the  word  Jesuit  in  its  purest  sense 
and  application.  All  the  baby  tricks  of  The  Spiritual  Exereisei 
would  come  with  natural  ease  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  believes 
in  long  lines  and  short  lines,  in  dots  and  notches,  in  orienta- 
tion and  attitude,  in  religious  marchings,  in  emblematic 
colours,  in  fast  and  vigil  and  prostration.  All  these  terms  are 
part  of  his  mother  tongue.  When  he  hears  them  he  recog- 
nises them  as  having  heard  them  in  some  pre-natal  state. 
They  are  older  than  Homer.  They  are  sterner  than  the 
dreams  of  Dante.  But  is  Mr.  Gladstone  a .  member  of  the 
Bomish  Church? 

Nothing  of  the  kind.  All  his  assurances  on  this  matter 
may  be  received  with  implicit  and  absolute  confidence.  Tet 
Mr.  Gladstone  has,  I  can  quite  imagine,  infinitely  more 
respect  for  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  than  for  the  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury. 
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COHPULSORT  CHILDLESSNESS. 

A  OUBIOUS  FLBA  BY  A  DOOTOB  OF  DIVINITY. 

Dr.  Pomeboy,  of  Boston,  writing  in  the  Andover 
Heview  for  Febnwry,  contributes  an  article  against  what 
he  esXiB  the  Malthusian  idea,  in  which,  however,  he  ven- 
tures to  go  further  than  any  Malthusian,  by  demanding 
that  the  State  shall  enforce  compulsory  childlessness  upon 
aU  criminals,  paupers,  and  victuns  of  hereditary  disease  ! 
MB.  Gladstone's  oood  wishes. 

Dr.  Pomeroy  prefaces  his  article  by  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Gladstone : — 

Dear  Dr.  Pomeroy,— I  send  a  line  of  hearty  good  wishes 
for  your  renewed  and  apparently  indefatigable  efforts.  I 
•have  no  title  to  examine  or  condemn,  and  no  competency  to 
enter  into  particulars;  most  of  all  as  regards  the  medical 
side  of  the  subject.  But  I  can  find  no  words  strong  enough 
to  express  my  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  cause  to  which 
your  labours  are  devoted ;  or  of  the  degradation  which,  if 
And  in  proportion  as  that  cause  should  be  defeated,  threatens 
the  whole  human  race  within  the  range  of  the  controversy. — 
I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  with  strong  sympathy,  faithndly 
jours,  W.  E.  Gladstonb. 

Hawarden,  September  1st,  1890. 

But  I  do  not  take  it  that  Mr.  Gladstone  gives  his  sup* 
port  to  Dr.  Pomeroy's  views  as  to  tiie  interdiction  of 
onarriage  of  the  unfit.  Dr.  Pomeroy,  .^owever,  leads  up 
to  this  with  a  good  deal  of  argument  of  a  very  anti- 
Malthusian  kind. 

IN  FBAISB  OF  LABOB  FABOLIES. 

Dr.  Pomeroy  is  not  deficient  in  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  as  may  be  imagined  from  the  following 
passage : — 

I  believe  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  earth's  virgin  soil,  and 
the  encouragement  of  large  families,  instead  of,  bringing 
want  and  ruin,  as  the  Malthusian  believes,  will  conduce  to 
abundance  and  prosperity.  So  long  as  the  farmer  can 
•depend  upon  natiural  fertility  of  the  soil,  just  so  long  will 
^agriculture  have  in  it  a  flavour  of  happy-go-lucky,  low- 
grade  industry,  and  the  agricultural  em^doy^  will  be  con- 
tsidered,  and  will  look  upon  himself,  as  a  low-grade  work- 
man. When  the  agriculturist  is  obliged  to  practically 
create  the  fertility  of  his  soil,  and  farming  becomes  hugely 
^  matter  of  chemistry,  it  will  be  recognised  that  it  requires 
4»  many  brains  to  raise  crops  as  to  sell  goods,  and  the  supply 
of  assistants  in  both  forms  of  industry  will  be  regulated  by 
•honest  demand  rather  than  by  foolish  sentiment. 

THE  MX7LTIPLICATI0N  OF  THE  UNFTCTEST. 

His  most  cogent  argument  against  the  inteUif^ent  regu- 
lation of  the  rate  at  which  the  family  should  increase  is 
•that  the  limitation  of  offspring  would  be  practised  least 
•bv  those  who  oi^ht  to  most.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  be 
the  morally  and  physically  unfit,  who  are  incapable  of 
self-control,  who  would  multiply  like  rabbits,  while  the 
intelligent  and  self-controlled  ana  far-seeing  parents  would 
xeduce  the  numbers  of  their  families  to  manageable  pro- 
portions. Dr.  Pomeroy  forgets,  however,  that  tiie  chiloren 
•of  the  well-regulatea  family  have  double  the  chance 
of  surviving  and  ultimately  becoming  parents  themselves 
possessed  by  the  children  of  the  morally  and  physi(»ily 
unfit,  who  multiply  without  any  due  regara  for  the 
discharge  of  parental  duties. 

fobbid  theib  mabbiaoe. 

Here,  however,  is  Dr.  Pomeroy's  remedy  for  the  multi- 
plication of  the  unfit : — 

A  move  in  the  right  direction  would  be  to  have  uniform 
marriage  laws  in  all  our  States  and  Territories,  and  to  have 
«uch  laws  take  cognisance  of  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical 
^condition  of  those  applying  for  marriage  licences.  This 
would  at  first  be  objected  to,  doubtless,  as  unwarrantable 
interference  with  private  right ;  but,  in  time,  the  better  part 


of  the  community  would  recofoiise  that  the  gfuardians  of  the 
public  weal  have  as  much  right  to  prevent  those  having  hope- 
less and  transmissible  disease  of  mmd  or  body  from  marrying 
as  they  have  to  nail  a  danger  signal  on  the  street  door  of  the 
governor's  house  if  conts^ous  disease  is  in  it ;  and  public 
sentiment  has  long  recognised  the  justice  and  propriety  of 
this.  Laws  will  not  execute  themselves ;  at  least  nine-tenths 
of  the  unfit  would  require  compulsion. 

TBANSPOBTATION  TO  DESOLATE  ISLANDS. 

^  The  weak  point  of  Dr.  Pomeroy's  case  is  that  he  forgets, 
like  many  otner  moralists,  that  to  interdict  marriage  is 
bv  no  means  identical  to  a  veto  on  the  multiplication  of 
cnildren.  Mr.  Arnold  White's  demand  for  the  sterilisation 
of  the  unfit  comes  nearer  the  mark  than  Dr.  Pomeroy's 
well-meant  but  ineffective  suggestion. 

This  he  seems  to  see,  for  he  finishes  by  proposing 
banishment  for  life  to  desolate  islands,  each  sex  by  itself. 

The  mawkish  sentimentality  which  lavishes  bouquets  and 
bonbons  upon  the  condenmed  murderer  seems  to  dominate 
society  at  present,  and  would  doubtless  raise  a  hue  and  cry 
against  compulsory  childlessness,  even  of  criminals  and 
paupers ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  hope  for  the  speedy  dawn 
of  a  better  day,  and  that  when  its  sun  shall  have  climbed  to 
the  senith  it  may  look  down  upon  a  society  so  cultivated, 
wise,  and  just  that  it  will  have  the  will  or  the  way  to  inter- 
cept the  streams  of  crime  and  corruption  which  are  now 
constantlv  pouring  into  it,  by  transporting  the  unfit  ones  to 
islands  of  the  sea,  each  sex  by  itself,  or  by  other  and  more 
sure  means.   

HAS  CHRISTIANITT  FAILED? 

The  editor  of  the  I^crth  American  did  Christianity  a 
poor  service  when  he  pitted  Father  Ignatius  against  Omda 
in  discussing  the  great  thesis  whether  or  not  Christianity 
has  failed.  Oui£k*s  article  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  reckless  that  has  ever  come  from  her  pen,  and 
Father  Ignatius  is  but  a  poor  controversialist.  Although 
we  agree  with  Father  Ignatius,  no  one  who  reads  Ms 
paper  can  but  regard  it  as  a  very  lame  performance, 
which  seems  to  have  been  introduced  chiefly  for  throw- 
ing into  stronger  relief  the  slashing  rhetoric  of  the  lady 
novelist.  Ouioa's  position  is  that  Christianity  has  gained 
its  position  by  its  appeal  to  democracy  and  socialism,  and 
once  having  opened  the  flood-gates  of  socialism  it  is 
utterly  powerless  to  shut  them  again.  It  has  become  a 
formula  and  nothing  more.  It  is  a  shibboleth,  a  husk,  a 
robe  with  no  heart  beating  in  it,  a  winsed  angel  carved 
in  dead  wood.  It  has  been  cruel  to  the  human  race. 
What,  she  asks,  of  mercy,  of  pity,  of  forbearance,  of  true 
self-sacrifice  has  it  ever  taught  the  world?  It  would 
probably  be  easier  for  Ouida  to  describe  what  of  mercy,  of 
pity,  of  forbearance,  of  true  self-sacrifice,  there  is  in  the 
Western  world  that  has  not  been  taught  by  Christianity. 
Her  chief  quarrel  with  the  Christian  religion,  however,  is 
because  of  the  curb  which  it  has  put  upon  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  sexual  instinct.  Christianify,  she  says,  has 
ever  been  the  enemy  of  human  love.  It  has  made  of  this 
angel  of  life  a  shape  of  sin  and  darkness,  and  bade  the 
woman  whose  face  was  warm  with  the  first  kiss  of  her 
lover  believe  herself  cursed  and  shamed.  Love,  the 
winged  god  of  the  immortals,  became  in  the  Christian 
creM  a  thrice  damned  and  earth-bom  devil  to  be  ex- 
orcised and  crushed.  This  has  been  the  greatest  injury 
which  Christianity  has  ever  done  to  the  human  race.  "  It 
is  not  necessary  to  quote  further  to  show  the  length  to 
which  Ouida  is  prepared  to  go  against  Christianity,  which 
taught  mankina  that  Qod  Himself  was  love,  and  which 
has  taken  the  passionate  love  song  in  which  Solomon 
describes  the  ecstacies  and  raptures  of  nuptial  love  as  the 
nearest  revelation  of  the  ideal  relation  oetween  Christ 
and  the  Church. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  JAPANESE  WOMEN. 

BT  SIB  E.  ARNOLD. 

Sm  Edwin  Arnold  concludes  his  papers  on  Japan  in 
Scribner  for  March  by  a  long  rhapsody  in  praise  of 
Japanese  women,  who,  under  conditions  apparency  most 
fatal  to  feminine  virtue,  have  developed  the  loveUest 
specimens  of  womanhood  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  ever 
beheld.    I  quote  the  following  from  his  glowing  pages : — 

SWEET  PRODUCTS  OF  ▲  STERN  SCHOOL. 

These  sweet,  these  patient,  these  graceful,  these  high-bred, 
these  soft-voiced,  gentle,  kind,  quiet,  unselfish  women  of 
Japan  seem,  taken  altogether,  so  amazingly  superior  to  their 
men-folk,  as  almost  to  belong  morally  and  socially  to  a 
higher  race.  In  a  sense  that  is  the  case,  for  though,  of 
course,  identical  in  blood  and  breeding,  Japanese  women 
have  been  reared  for  centuries  in  a  separate  school  from  the 
men.  It  was  the  hard  school  of  obedience,  of  submission, 
of  resignation,  with  no  pretensions  to  justify  the  view.  The 
Japanese  male  has  considered  himself,  all  through  his 
history,  the  superior  of  the  graceful  and  gentle  companion 
of  his  life,  who  is  taught,  from  the  hour  when  she  disappoints 
her  mother  by  arriving  in  this  world,  to  humble  herself,  first 
to  her  parents,  next  to  her  husband,  and  lastly  to  her  children. 
I  know  not  by  what  soft  magic  of  content,  by  what  subtle 
elasticity  of  nature  the  Japanese  woman — in  theory  a  slave 
— in  practice  has  gained  very  much  her  own  way  everywhere ; 
and  obtains.  Without  exacting,  far  more  consideration  and 
deference  than  might  be  expected.  The  Japanese  woman 
has  developed  her  gracious  sweetness  and  bright  serenity  in 
the  atmosphere  of  unchivalrous  mal-estimation  surrounding 
her  from  early  times.  The  story  of  these  early  times  proves 
abundantly  that  she  was  always  what  she  is  now— tender, 
gentle,  and  devoted. 

HER  TRCTE  PIJLCB  TO  SERVE  BIAN. 

Bemhardas  Varenius,  writing  in  1673,  says  that  when 
Japanese  have  been  asked  why  they  keep  their  women 
so  subordinate,  the  answer  was  that  "in  old  times,  when 
they  had  more  liberty  and  authority,  deplorable  results 
ensued,  recorded  in  history,  and  that  the  true  place  of 
woman  in  this  life  is  to  serve  the  man,  to  amuse  him  when 
tired  with  cares  and  labours,  and  to  bear  and  hnnfc  up  his 
children."  It  was  and  is  characteristic  of  the  inequitable  views 
thus  entertained,  that  infidelity  in  the  wife  was  made  a  capital 
offence,  while  it  was  regarded  as  hardly  so  much  as  a  fault  in 
the  husband.  The  Japanese  women,  being  taught  obedience 
and  silence  from  their  birth,  accepted  the  hard  laws  made  by 
the  men.  and  have  moulded  their  natures  in  accordance 
at  the  office  of  Chd. 

DIVORCE  MADE  EAST. 

In  marriage,  as  far  as  the  man  is  concerned,  it  is  a 
union  dependent  only  upon  his  good  pleasure.  He  can 
and  does  divorce  his  wife  on  any  of  seven  groxmds, 
among  which  are  "  disobedience,"  "  talking  too  much,"  and 
**  jealousy."  Practically  he  can  at  any  time  send  her  away, 
and  in  proof  of  this  the  statistics  of  1888  show  that  one 
marriage  out  of  every  three  ended  in  divorce.  The  Japanese 
wife,  therefore,  in  too  many  cases,  has  nothing  whatever 
intervening  between  her  gentle  head  and  this  suspended 
Damocles*  sword  of  easy  divorce,  except  the  good  will  of  her 
lord,  a  certain  social  sentiment,  and  her  daily  power  to 
please.   It  is  not  for  girls  to  have  opinions. 

MARRIAGE  IN  JAPAN. 

And  W.  Chamberlain,  who  is  the  high  authority  for  the 
above  particulars,  observes,  on  the  general  subject,  in  Eis 
admirable  little  book  **  Things  Japanese " — "  When  it  is 
added  that  a  Japanese  bride  has  no  bridesmaids ;  that 
the  young  couple  go  off  on  no  hone3rmoon;  that  a 
Japanese  wife  is  not  only  supposed  to  obey  her  husband, 
but  actually  does  so  ;  that  the  husband,  if  well  enough  off, 
probably  has  a  concubine  besides,  and  makes  no  secret  of  it, 
indeed  often  keeps  her  in  the  same  house  with  his  wife ;  and 
that  the  mother-in-law,  with  us  a  terror  to  the  man,  is  not 


only  a  terror  but  a  daily  and  hourly  cross  to  the  girl— for  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  girl  has  to  live  with  her  husband's 
family,  and  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  his  relations— when 
due  consideration  is  given  to  all  these  circumstances,  it  will 
be  seen  that  marriage  in  Japan  is  a  vastly  different  thing, 
socially  as  well  as  legally,  from  marriage  in  England  or  the 
United  States.  In  this  part  of  the  world  it  is,  in  truth,  a 
case,  not  of  j?Uice  aux  dames,  but  place  aux  messieurs'* 

JAPANESE  MORALITY  NOT  OP  THE  BODY. 

The  outcome  of  it  all  is  a  different  standard  of  morality 
from  ours,  which  has,  perhaps,  its  own  excellences  and 
advantages,  but  admits  ideas  strange  and  unacceptable  to 
Western  propriety.  Christianity  and  chivalry  combining  in 
the  West  and  North  have  made  a  sacrament  of  love.  In 
Japan  Buddhism  has  sternly  disparaged  human  affection,. 
Confucianism  has  degraded  it.  and  the  unimaginative  nature- 
of  the  Japanese  male  has  made  it  a  pastime  and  amusement 
merely.  Japanese  women  generally  have  accepted,  in  theory, 
this  inadequate  view  of  the  sexual  relations,  and  for  many 
ages  have  placed  fidelity  of  mind  higher  than  chastity  of  body. 
This  is  a  country  where  it  is  not  only  common  for  a  girl  to* 
sell  herself  to  public  use  for  the  sake  of  her  parents,  but  also- 
where  she  will  be  rather  admired  and  praised  than  blamed 
for  it,  and  her  parents  pitied  more  than — as  they  should  be 
— execrated.  Not  once  in  a  thousand  instances  do  even 
these  poor  joro  lose  their  self-respect,  or  that  sustained 
propriety  and  savoir  /aire  which  makes  one  say  that  all 
Japanese  women  alike  are  ladies  bom. 

THE  HOPE  FOR  THE  rUTURE. 

A  great  future  awaits  Japan  and  the  Japanese  man,  I 
believe,  but  he  will  have  to  be  better  aware  of  the  goodness 
of  his  gods  in  bestowing  such  women  upon  the  country.  In 
the  ever-extending  education  of  the  gentler  sex  resides,  I 
think,  the  chief  condition  for  the  happy  development  of  the 
land.  At  present  there  exists  too  much  of  the  spirit  ex- 
pressed in  the  native  proverb,  "  Thoagh  a  woman  has  borne- 
you  seven  children,  never  trust  her ! "  It  is  still  true,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  writes : — 

"  Japanese  women  are  most  womanly — kind,  gentle,  pretty. 
But  the  way  in  which  they  are  treated  by  the  men  baa 
hitherto  been  such  as  might  cause  a  pang  to  any  generous- 
European  heart.  A  woman's  lot  is  summed  up  in  what  are 
termed  '  the  three  obediences  —obedience,  while  unmarried, 
to  a  father;  obedience,  when  married,  to  a  husband  and 
that  husband's  parents;  obedience,  when  widowed,  to  a 
son.  At  the  present  moment  the  greatest  duchess  or 
marchioness  in  the  land  is  still  her  busband'a 
drudge.  She  fetches  and  carries  for  him,  bows  down 
humbly  in  the  hall  when  my  lord  sallies  forth  on 
his  walks  abroad,  waits  upon  him  at  meids,  may  be  divorced 
at  his  good  pleasure.  Two  grotesquely  different  influences- 
are  at  work  to  undermine  this  state  of  slavery  —  one, 
European  theories  concerning  the  relation  of  the  sexes  ;  the 
t)ther,  European  clothes  I  The  individual  who  struts  into  a 
room  btfore  his  wife  when  she  is  dressed  a  la  Japmaise, 
lets  her  go  in  first  when  she  is  dressed  a  la  JLuropeenme** 
■m  Perhaps  the  new  civil  code  and  the  opening  Parliament 
will  introduce  nobler  laws  and  new  recognition  of  the  debt 
which  Japan  owes  to  her  gentle,  patient,  bright,  and  soft- 
souled  womankind.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  in  meddling 
with  her  old-world  Asiatic  grace  and  status,  modem  ideas- 
will  spoil  this  sweetest  Daughter  of  the  Sun ! 


In  the  Cosmopolitan  for  February  there  is  an  interest- 
ing little  paper  upon  **  Women  Clerks  in  New  York." 
Miss  Seymour,  the  president  of  the  Union  School  of 
Stenography  and  Type  Writing,  says  that  business  men 
prefer  women  as  shorthand  amanuenses  because  they 
are  less  likely  than  men  to  disclose  the  business  secrets 
of  their  employers,  and  are  more  faithful  and  more  apt 
to  remain  long  in  the  service  of  one  employer !  The 
writer  also  adds  that  women  clerks,  as  a  ride,  are  ii^ 
considerable  demand  in  the  marriage  market. 
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THE  WOMEN  OF  INDIA. 

BY  THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  DUFFBRIN  AND  AVA. 

Lady  Duffering  and  Ava,  having  lived  four  years  in 
India,  has  had  many  opportunities  of  studying  the  con- 
dition of  her  own  sex  in  that  great  dependency.  In  the 
Nh^eteetUh  Century  for  March  she  endeavours  to  correct 
the  erroneous  impression  which  prevails  as  to  the 
wretchedness  of  female  life  in  India  in  a  paper,  which, 
although  brief,  is  full  of  meat.  An  enormous  proportion 
of  the  female  population  go  about  as  freely  as  if  they  were 
men.    She  says  : — 

The  lower-caste  women  in  India,  who  are  not  kept  behind 
the  purdah,  but  may  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  and 
villages  and  in  the  country  districts  are  as  free  as  most 
European  peasantry,  as  happy,  and  as  cheerful. 

And  as  for  the  higher  classes,  who  are  kept  shut  up  in 
the  zenanas,  Lady  Duflferin  says  that  she  thinks  the 
general  impression  as  to  their  imprisonment  is  a  mis- 
understanding. 

The  impressions  I  carried  away  from  my  visits  to  zenanas 
were  invariably  pleasant  ones.  In  spite  of  the  shortcomings 
of  interpreters  and  the  want  of  a  common  laug^age,  I  never 
left  a  zenana  without  being  deeply  impressed  by  the  gentle- 
ness, friendliness,  and  charm  of  manner  I  found  there.  But 
I.  for  my  part,  consider  that  under  the  present  conditions  of 
Eastern  life  the  zenana  system  offers  many  undoubted  advan- 
tages. I  think  that  neither  the  men  nor  the  women  of  the 
•country  are  prepared  for  its  abolition ;  and  while  I  would 
-earnestly  advocate  improvements  calculated  to  give  interests, 
occupations,  outdoor  exercise,  and  innocent  amusements  to 
zenana  women,  I  have  no  desire  to  touch  their  privacy ;  and, 
in  arranging  for  their  medical  relief,  every  effort  was  made 
by  me,  and  by  those  who  worked  with  me,  to  respect  to  the 
very  utmost  all  the  laws  which  govern  the  purdah  system. 

The  peculiar  trials  of  an  Indian  woman's  life  result 
from  the  hideous  atrocity  of  child  marriage,  by  which, 
little  girls  are  often  compelled  to  become  mothers  before 
they  are  thirteen  or  fourteen.  At  present  one  woman 
in  five  is  a  widow,  the  majority  of  whom  have  been 
betrothed  before  they  were  ten,  and  have  become  widows 
without  ever  being  married.  To  an  Indian  woman,  a 
liusband  is  the  aim  and  object  of  life.  He  is  her  only 
-raismi  d'i'tre,  and  Lady  Dufferin  does  not  see  how  the 
isentiment  with  regard  to  widowhood  is  to  be  modified 
by  any  reforms  which  can  be  suggested.  She  thinks  the 
best  way  to  help  Indian  women  is  by  supplying  them 
with  medical  relief.  **In  most  cases  no  man  would, 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  zenana.  No  man  would  ever  be  called  in  to  attend 
confinement  cases,  and  for  all  female  diseases  and  chronic 
cases,  Indian  women  are  practically  without  any  medical 
aid  whatever." 


A  "Nationalist"  Story.— Nationalism  having  been 
founded  in  the  United  States  by  Edward  Bellamy's  dull 
but  suggestive  little  tale  "Looking  Backward,"  seems 
to  thrive  on  the  diet ;  but  its  story-tellers  mercifully  do 
not  emulate  the  heaviness  of  their  founder  and  proto- 
type. Mr.  Salisbury,  in  the  Nationalidy  is  writing  a  story 
<»lled  **The  Birth  of  Freedom,"  which  describes  the 
horrors  which  may  be  expected  from  a  precipitous 
attempt  to  emancipate  mankind  from  the  thraldom  of 
capital.  It  is  gory  enough  to  serve  as  a  penny  dreadful, 
and  includes,  among  other  incidents,  the  resuscitation  of 
a  man  executed  by  electricity. 


THE  AGE  OF  CONSENT. 

PROGRESS  AND  OTHERWISE  IN  AMERICA. 

While  the  question  of  raising  the  age  of  consent  at 
which  marriage  may  be  permitted  is  preoccupying  the 
attention  of  the  Government  and  people  of  India,  the 
Arena  calls  attention  to  another  phase  of  the  same 
subject,  which  is  not  attracting  as  much  attention  as  it 
should  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  age  of 
consent,  however,  in  Western  countries  does  not  mean 
the  age  of  marriage,  but  the  age  at  which  illicit 
intercourse  is  to  be  criminal.  The  editor  of  the 
Arena  has  some  vigorous  pages  devoted  to  this  subject, 
in  which  he  is  good  enough  to  speak  very  kindly 
of  the  part  which  I  was  privileged  to  play  in  this  matter. 
He  points  out  that  within  the  last  few  years  the  age  of 
consent  has  been  raised  in  a  score  or  more  American 
States  from  seven  and  ten  years  to  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen, but  he  says  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
deceived  by  the  delusive  hope  that  man  is  growing  more 
moral,  high-minded,  and  humane.  There  is  a  reason  for 
those  changes^  a  reason  as  significant  as  it  is  well  known 
to  students  of  this  problem.  The  Fall  Mall  Gazette 
revelations  brought  this  tremendous  reaction.  That  ex- 
posure was  the  grandest  single  act  which  has  marked  our 
epoch  in  recent  years.  America  felt  the  thrill  of  horror 
that  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  has  awakened."  He 
continues : — 

In  vain  did  conservatism  endeavour  to  suppress  the  dis- 
cussion and  the  details  of  the  revelation  on  the  threadbare 
plea  that  it  was  dangerous  for  the  people,  and  especially 
young  people,  to  know  the  truth.  7  he  rerelatiom  were 
dartfferovs  for  the  moral  lepers.  They  awakened  parents  to  the 
perils  before  their  daughters,  and  revealed  to  girls  the  snares 
that  confronted  them.  Tbey  did  more.  They  created  that 
healthy  public  sentiment  for  right  and  justice  that  is  always 
evinced  when  agitation  unmasks  a  great  wrong.  New  York 
was  the  first  State  to  raise  the  age  of  consent  from  ten  to  six- 
teen years.  Other  States  followed  her  example,  but  only 
after  hard-fought  battles,  and  in  many  instances  the  age  has 
been  only  increased  to  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 

Instead  of  steadily  carrying  out  this  good  work  there 
has  been  a  return  in  many  quarters  to  a  poUcy  of  reservoi 
which  has  been  immedia^ly  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
other  side  in  order  to  win  back  the  vantage  ground  from 
which  they  were  driven  in  1886 : — 

Efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  reduce  the  age  of  consent. 
For  example,  in  New  York  last  year,  where  Senator 
McNaughton  introduced  into  the  State  Senate  a  bill  to 
reduce  the  age  of  consent  from  sixteen  to  fourteen  years, 
the  judiciary  committee  reported  favourably,  and  had  it  not 
been  discovered,  just  as  its  framers  were  preparing  to  crowd 
it  through  in  the  closing  hours,  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
passed.  A  few  papers  were  courageous  enough  to  denounce 
the  bill  in  unmeasured  terms,  and  it  was  killed.  On  the  very 
day  that  Senator  McNaughton  introduced  his  bill  to  reduce 
the  age  of  consent  to  fourteen  years,  an  elderly  man  was 
convicted  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  in  New  York  City 
for  abducting  a  fourteen-year-old  schoolgirl. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sessions  at  which  efforts  are 
made  to  reduce  the  legal  age  of  consent  are  always  secret> 
it  being  alleged  by  the  advocates  for  reducing  the  age  of 
consent  that  the  subject  is  not  one  which  it  is  fit  for 
women  to  hear  about !  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are 
not  many  men  in  American  legislatures  who  would  face 
the  infamy  which  must  evermore  attach  to  the  name  of 
the  New  York  Senator  mentioned  in  the  Arena,  but  the 
case  is  bad  enough  if,  after  all  the  work  of  these  long 
years,  it  be  true,  as  the  editor  states,  that — 

In  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Idaho,  and  South  Dakota, 
the  age  of  consent  is  only  ten  years  1 
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railway  reform  in  america. 

SOMB  QUESIBS  FOB  LSGISLATOBS. 

In  the  Arena  for  February  Mr.  0.  Davis  has  an 
elaborate  paper  on  ^^The  Farmer,  the  Investor,  and  the 
Railway/'  in  which,  after  producing  a  mass  of  statistics 
in  support  of  his  contentions,  he  puts  the  practical  con- 
clusions at  which  he  has  arrived  in  the  form  of  the 
following  series  of  questions,  which  may  be  commended 
to  tiiose  who  are  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  railway 
reform  in  tiiis  coun&y  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  of 
America : — 

The  railway  and  the  bank  each  perform  fanctions  that  the 
State  might ;  yet  the  bank  alone  is  held  to  the  most  rigid 
discbarge  of  its  duties,  a  maximum  fixed  for  its  rates  of  toll, 
the  amoant  it  shall  loan  any  one  party,  and  the  kind  of 
security  determined  as  well  as  the  amount  of  its  reserve  fund, 
its  books  and  assets  at  all  times  subject  to  inspection  without 
notice,  no  share  issued  until  paid  for  in  full,  tiie  payment  of 
unearned  dividends  made  a  penal  offence,  and  breaches  of 
trust  punished  in  an  exemplary  manner. 

Can  there  be  any  sufficient  reason  why  the  railway  corpo- 
ration, with  infinitely  greater  power  and  privileges,  per- 
forming functions  a  thousand  times  more  important,  and 
directly  affecting  a  hundred  persons  for  one  affected  by 
bank  administration,  should  not  be  subjected  to  control  quite 
as  stringent  and  quite  as  far-reaching  7 

Shares  and  bonds  being  the  basis  of  tolls,  should  a  railway 
company  be  permitted  to  issue  share  or  bond  mitil  its  par 
value  in  actu^  money  has  been  received  into  the  corporate 
treasury? 

•  Should  the  basis  of  tolls  be  laid  until  it  has  been  shown 
that  a  proposed  line  is  necessary  to  public  convenience  and 
will  make  fair  returns  on  its  cost  7 

Should  a  railway  company  be  permitted  to  collect  tolls 
until  it  has  shown  the  exact  cost  of  the  instrument  of 
transportation  7 

Should  it  not  be  a  penal  offence  for  a  railway  official  to 
pay  an  unearned  dividend  7 

Should  not  railway  accounts,  stock  and  bond  ledgers,  and 
assets  be  subjected  to  like  inspection  as  those  of  national 
banks  7 

Would  not  rate  wars  cease,  were  railways,  once  having 
reduced  rates,  debarred  from  ever  again  advancing  them 
without  governmental  permission^ 

Should  not  railway  companies  be  taxed  on  their  capitalisar 
tion,  as  shown  in  issues  of  bonds  and  shares  7 

Should  not  railways  be  appraised  at  present  cash  value, 
and  earnings,  from  all  sources,  be  limited  to  what  would 
afford  a  given  or  maximnm  return  on  such  appraisal  7 

Or  should  the  nation  assume  the  ownership,  and  operate 
the  railways  through  a  non-partisan  commission,  as  the  pro- 
vince of  Victoria,  Australia,  has  shown  to  be  both  practical 
and  economical  7 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  control  these  great  arteries  of  trade,  nor  is  there 
outside  a  limited  circle  any  question  as  to  the  necessity  of 
such  control,  and  it  but  remains  for  the  lawgivers  to  formu- 
late such  statutes  as  will  protect  user  and  investor,  both  of 
whom  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  small  body  of  men  who  can 
and  do  make  and  mar  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  cities,  and 
States,  without  let  or  hindrance. 

In  the  Qtiarterly  Jounud  of  EconomicSy  which  is  pub- 
lished at  Boston  for  the  Harvard  University,  Mr. 
Edmund  James  discusses  "Reform  in  Railway  Passengers' 
Fares  "  in  an  article  that  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  Zone  system  in  Hungary.  The  present  system 
in  America,  he  points  out,  has  not  led  to  a  reasonable 
utilisation  of  train  facilities.  For  every  200  seats  there 
are  only  forty-two  passengers.  The  railroads,  for  nine- 
tenths  of  their  traffic,  are  absolutely  without  com- 

Setitors.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  concludes  Mr. 
ames,  for  the  publio  to  interfere. 


OF  Reviews. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  CANADA. 

The  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley,  Attorney-General  for  Nova 
Scotia,  discusses  in  the  Fortnightly  for  March  the  prob- 
able future  of  Canada.  Mr.  Loneley  evidently  beUeves 
that  Canada  will  ultimately  become  independent, 
although  he  admits  that  independence  has  not  reached 
the  stage  of  practical  politics.  There  is  no  knowing  how 
soon  it  may  reach  that  stage. 

It  is  too  soon  to  say  to  what  extent  this  feeling  will  spread, 
and  how  soon  it  may  reach  the  stage  of  practical  action. 
Nothing  has  occurred  of  late  to  give  it  any  direct  impetus. 
Any  friction  between  the  Canadian  Government  and  titie 
Colonial  Office  might  call  the  full  strength  of  the  independ- 
ence sentiment  into  formidable  existence,  but  this  does  not 
seem  likely  to  occur.  Therefore  one  can  but  form  general 
opinions  as  to  the  trend  of  events.  Granted  that  the  colonial 
rdation  is  to  terminate  some  day,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  independence  seems,  at  present,  the  most  probable 
solution. 

Hence  he  argues  that — 

If  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  scheme  of  concentrating^ 
the  powers  of  the  English  race,  and  making  the  forces  of  the 
English-speaking  people  at  home  and  abroad  a  unit  for  the 
coDunon  glory  and  the  common  strength,  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  securing  enduring  alliances  with  those 
great  colonies  which  shall  hereafter  establish  an  independent 
existence,  it  would  be  likely  to  prove  a  more  practicable 
undertaking  thwi  anything  involved  in  any  shadowy  project 
of  federation,  which  presents  enormous  difficulties,  and  may 
prove  short-lived  even  if  accomplished. 

Mr.  Longley  is  a  little  bit  of  a  dreamer,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  passage  : — 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  can  view  with  complacency 
the  creation  of  an  effective  navy  by  the  United  States  as 
well  as  Canada!  Blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  whatever 
little  family  jars  may  now  and  then  occur  between  those 
great  English-speaking  peoples,  if  the  day  should  ever  come 
when  British  interest  and  honour  were  in  real  penl,  owing  to 
European  combinations,  depend  upon  it  the  star-spangled 
banner,  floating  proudly  from  the  masts  of  American  warships,, 
would  be  found  floating  beside  the  glorious  old  Union  Jack^ 
This,  perhaps,  sounds  too  pretty,  but  it  is  not  Utopian. 

Still  he  may  be  right  when  he  says : — 

The  question  of  defence,  which  in  Europe  is  such  a  for- 
midable one,  does  not  present  the  same  difficulties  in  Ame- 
rica. North  America  is  practically  divided  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  both  English-speaking  countries, 
and  happily  free  from  the  entanglements  of  European, 
diplomacy. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  much  better  to  have 
Canada  and  the  United  States  united  with  England, 
South  Africa,  and  Australasia  in  a  peace  and  war  union, 
which  would  practically  make  the  naval  forces  of  the 
confederation  available  for  defence  of  the  common  inte- 
rests of  the  whole  English-speaking  world. 

How  to  Cheat  at  Cards.— In  view  of  the  discuasioik 
which  has  been  aroused  by  the  scandal  at  Tranby  Croft, 
many  persons  will  turn  with  interest  to  the  article  in  the 
(hamopolitan  for  February,  entitled  ''Gambling  Sharps 
and  their  Tools."  Mr.  Champion  BisseU  has  secured  a 
catalogue  of  the  manufactory  of  appliances  for  enabling 
people  to  cheat  at  cards,  and  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  paper  it  is.  The  only  doubt  that  is  left  upon 
the  mind,  after  reading  the  description  of  the  numerous 
'^simple  and  valuable  little  advantage  tools,"  is  why  all 
the  gamblers  do  not  make  their  fortune  forthwith.  A 
gambler  who  is  well  furnished  with  all  the  appliances  in 
this  catalogue  should  be  able  to  know  every  osad  in  the 
hands  of  h^  opponents  as  easily  as  he  knows  thoee  which, 
he  holds  in  his  own. 
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MR.  KIN6LAKE. 

SOKE  BEmKISCSNCES  BY  A  FRIEND. 

The  only  decent  article  on  Mr.  Kinglake  which  has  yet 
appeared  is  to  be  found  in  Temple  Bar  for  March.  It  is 
Tery  slight,  but  very  pleasantly  written.  The  writer  says 
that  Kinglake's  shortness  of  sight  was  one  of  the  greatest 
sorrows  of  his  life  because  it  incapacitated  him  from 
serving  as  a  soldier.  He  needed  the  stimulus  of  battle 
in  order  to  stir  to  action  the  frost-bound  volcano  of  his 
soul.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
passages  of  this  entertaining  article  : — 

HIS  APPEARANCE. 

Mr.  Einglake's  defective  sight  may  in  some  degree  be  held 
responsible  for  the  shyness  and  formality  of  his  manners  in 
gen«:al  society.  In  person  he  was  short  and  slight,  with 
finely-chiseUed  featnres  and  an  intellectual  brow ;  he  had  a 
singularly  bloodless  complexion,  not  the  pallor  of  ill-health, 
but  rather  the  grey  whiteness  of  a  two  thousand  years  old 
Greek  bust.  His  cold,  impressive  manner,  his  slowness  of 
speech,  and  gentle  voice,  were  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
biting  sarcasm  that  at  times  fell  from  his  lips.  But 
his  pen  was  ever  more  virulent  than  his  spoken  word. 
His  hatred  of  wrong-doers  was  expressed  with  so  much 
elaboration  and  reiteration  that  the  tirade  occasionally  lost 
somewhat  of  the  genuine  force  of  spontaneity. 

HIS  OONVBESATION. 

In  his  happier  moods  of  table  talk,  Kinglake  would  poise 
his  epigrams  with  extraordinary  deliberation.  Kinglake,  by 
force  of  contrast,  liked  dash  and  vigour  in  a  talking  com- 
panion; he  declared  that  his  heart  stopped  if  he  was 
bored.  A  lady  friend  of  his  suggested  that  his  pulse 
should  be  felt  at  dinner  after  the  second  entree,  and 
if  not  satisfactory  he  should  be  allowed  to  change  places. 
Kinglake  was  certainly  not  in  a  state  of  boredom  when  he 
shrewdly  observed,  in  speaking  of  the  Sage  of  Chelsea,  whom 
he  did  not  love,  "  Carlyle  t^s  like  Jeremiah ;  but  so  far 
from  being  a  prophet,  he  is  a  bad  Scotch  joker,"  adding,  **  I 
believe  he  knows  himself  to  be  a  windbag."  Kinglake  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  German  modes  of  thought;  his 
early  prejudice  against  everything  Teutonic  was  very  marked. 
Though  far  from  being  a  typical  Englishman,  he  had  some 
amusing  insular  prejudices.  One  of  the  few  canons  of  his 
creed  was — at  least  he  averred  it  was — a  belief  that  if  a 
Frenchman  behaved  well,  he  would  be  rewarded  by  findinjg 
himself  born  an  Englishman  in  a  future  life ;  and  vice  versa, 
a  badly  conducted  Britisher  would  be  degraded  into  becoming 
French  in  his  second^  stage  of  existence. 

IN  B0C3IBTY. 

Kinglake  felt  and  believed  in  female  influence ;  he  used  to 
say,  "  Men  will  never  be  made  really  religious  till  the  Church 
establishes  an  order  of  Priestesses.  Women  have  their 
spiritual  pastors ;  a  man  should  have  his  priestess — his 
Egeria,"  On  being  asked  why  he  had  never  married, 
certainly  being  no  woman-hater,  he  replied,  "  Because  he  had 
observed  that  wives  always  preferred  other  men  to  their  own 
husbands.** 

Kinglake  gave  up  visiting  at  a  very  pleasant  house  solely 
because,  as  he  said,  he  no  sooner  made  his  appearance  than 
father,  mother,  and  daughters  bombarded  him  with  questions. 
It  was  like  being  put  into  a  witness-box  ;  and  he  added,  "  that 
he  felt  sure,  when  he  left  the  house,  that  he  had  in  some 
way  perjured  himself."  He  gave  up  some  other  acquaint- 
ances in  consequence  of  their  having  a  man-servant  who  in- 
variably announced  the  guests  in  a  stentorian  voice. 

HIS  SABCAflTIO  HUMOUR. 

Kinglake  was  rather  amusing  on  the  subject  of  Miss 
Martineau's  deafness ;  he  remarked  that  it  was  no  drawback 
in  her  case,  for  she  talked  so  unceasingly  that  she  never  had 
any  occasion  to  hear  what  others  said.  The  following  is  an 
instance  of  the  humorous  turn  he  could  give  to  a  very  prosaic 


incident.  It  chanced  that  a  few  Somersetshire  friends^ 
were  talking  over  the  case  of  a  clergyman  in  the  west  who* 
was  under  the  grave  suspicion  of  conducting  himself  im- 
properly towards  a  female  member  of  his  congregation, 
parties  were  divided,  and  some  of  his  parishioners,  wishing 
to  show  that  they  believed  he  had  been  cruelly  maligned,, 
made  a  subscription  and  presented  him  with  a  silver  ink- 
stand, Yes,  I  see,"  said  Kinglake,  drily ;  '*the  parish  has 
presented  their  rector  with  a  piece  of  plate  for  not  seducing 
his  clerk's  daughter." 

His  ambition  certainly  was  for  political  rather  than  literary 
distinction.  Of  course  he  had  little  or  no  knowledge — he- 
belonged  to  a  pre-scientific  age.  Kinglake  once  spoke  of 
himself  as  "  little  bookish  by  nature,"  and  certainly  his  very 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  classic  scenes  was  not  the  result  of 
the  Greek  instilled  into  his  unwilling  mind  by  the  pedagogue 
who  ruled  over  the  "  dismal  days  "  of  his  schoolboy  life.  It 
was  the  English  of  Pope's  translation  that  fired  him  with  a 
love  of  Homer's  battles. 


WANTED,  TEACHERS  OF  BUTTER-MAKING. 

A  TASK  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

One  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Irish  Industrial 
League  sends  me  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  good 
resiSts  that  have  followed  the  efforts  made  in  the  West  of 
Ireland  to  educate  the  farmers  into  starting  co-operative 
factories  for  butter-making.  As  the  result  of  their 
efforts,  fifteen  new  dairy  factories  have  been  started  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lunerick  on  the  co-operative  plan. 
In  the  course  of  this  year,  they  expect  to  see  this  number 
doubled.  The  great  difliculty  in  the  way  is  the  lack  of 
any  kind  of  agricultural  education  among  the  people.  The 
Irish  rTovemmentdoes  nothing  practical.  Grants  are  given 
for  teaching  in  National  schools  on  subjects  that  only  flood 
our  cities  with  clerks  for  whom  there  is  no  employment, 
whereas,  if  small  grants  were  given  for  dairy  and 
agricultural  instruction,  with  itinerant  teachers  under 
the  managemen  of  local  committees  of  practical  men 
who  would  undertake  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  expense, 
the  whole  work  of  the  industry  of  butter-making  in 
Ireland  would  be  revolutionised.  Even  as  it  is,  the  net 
result  obtained  by  the  factories  has  been  to  gradually 
increase  the  output  of  butter,  and  to  improve  its  quality, 
so  that  each  cow  is  worth  from  30s.  to  40s.  more  to  its 
owner  than  before.  There  is  still  at  least  lOs.  a  cow 
per  annum  wasted  from  ignorance,  and  as  there  are 
97,000  cows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limerick,  this 
amounts  to  a  loss  of  nearly  £50,000  per  annum.  In 
foreign  countries  the  co-operative  factory  is  much  more 
general  than  it  is  with  us.  As  may  be  seen  from 
a  very  interesting  article  by  M.  C.  F.  Morris,  in 
Macmillan*8  Magazine  for  March,  who  describes  butter 
making  in  Jutland,  the  Danes  put  us  to  shame  in 
the  making  of  butter.  In  the  district  where  he  has 
been  staying,  every  householder  has  at  least  a  couple 
of  cows,  which  are  aU  milked  thrice  a  day.  The  butter 
is  all  made  on  the  co-operative  system.  A  butter 
factory  costs  about  £400  to  build.  The  milk  is  collected 
by  the  factory  cart,  and  it  is  taken  to  the  factory  in 
numbered  tins,  each  bearing  the  name  of  the  owner  and 
the  weight  of  the  can.  The  milk  is  then  poured  into  a 
large  tin  trough,  and  the  cream  extracted  by  means  of  a 
separator,  when  the  skim  milk,  after  being  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  60  degrees  Reamur,  is  returned  to  the 
farmer.  The  cream  is  then  immediately  churned  and 
worked  up.  It  is  never  touched  with  the  hand  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  tubs  in  which  it  is  packed  are 
never  used  twice  over.  Each  factory  makes  and  packs 
about  1701b.  a  day.  The  quality  of  the  butter  never 
varies,  and  the  system  works  with  ease  and  simplicity. 
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THE  RESURRECTION  OF  JAMAICA. 

BY  SIR  HENKY  BLAKB. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  Sir  Henry  Blake,  now  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  was  a  resident  magistrate  in  Ireland,  he  used  to 
contribute  from  time  to  time  admirable  articles  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  1  am  therefore  dehghted  to  recognise 
the  pen  of  an  old  colleague  in  the  North  Amenean  Hevietv^ 
in  which  His  Excellency  Sir  Henry  A.  Blake,  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  writes  upon  the  Jamaica  Exhibition,  which  was 
opened  on  January  27th,  1891.  It  is  a  notable  Exhibition 
because  it  is  supported  entirely  by  private  enterprise,  and 
is  a  remarkable  sign  of  the  new  Ufe  which  has  come  to  the 
black  population  of  our  West  Indian  colony. 

QUACHEE  BBGENERATED. 

Sir  Henry  Blake  gives  a  most  interesting  and  hopeful 
account  of  the  negroes  of  Jamaica.   He  says : — 

A  thoughtless  estimate  of  these  people  has  been  generally 
accepted.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  they 
Are  densely  ignorant,  unspeakably  lazy,  and  incapable  of 
improvement.  My  experience  for  the  past  twelve  months  has 
^hown  me  that  this  estimate  is  not  true.  During  that  time  I 
have  visited  every  portion  of  Jamaica  and  spoken  to  large 
numbers  of  the  people.  I  have  met  the  peasant  proprietors 
in  the  mountain  valleys,  where,  with  the  exception  of  the 
clergyman  and  the  doctor,  the  face  of  a  white  man  is  not 
often  seen ;  I  have  met  them  in  the  lowland  plains  of  the 
seaboard ;  and,  while  there  is  much  ignorance  and  back- 
wardness, I  am  bound  to  say  that  1  have  met  among  them 
men  equal  in  intelligence,  shrewdness,  and  dignity  of  mind 
to  raen  of  their  class  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Nor  is  the 
<}stiraate  of  laziness  a  true  one.  Botli  men  and  women 
work  with  the  full  average  of  diligence. 

THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  PLACE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sir  Henry  is  satisfied  himself  not  only  that  the  black 
population  is  industrious  and  progressive,  but,  strange  to 
«ay,  he  is  also  satisfied  that  neither  now  nor  in  the  future 
is  there  any  probabihty  they  will  take  to  trade  unionism 
And  endanger  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  with  mischievous 
strikes.  He  appeals  to  capitalists  to  invest  in  the  island, 
and  strongly  recommends  Jamaica  as  an  ideal  place  in 
which  people  of  education  could  come  and  stay.  He 
declares  that  Jamaica  is  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the 
world.  Until  a  very  few  months  ago  there  was  not  an  hotel 
in  the  island  ;  now  large  hotels  are  being  built  which  will 
afford  excellent  accommodation  for  tourists.  The  aboUtion 
of  slavery  and  the  fall  in  the  value  of  sugar  ruined  the  old 
planters,  but  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  regime  has  sprung 
a  new  Jamaica  which  is  much  more  prosperous  than  the  old. 

The  climate,  Sir  Henry  maintains,  is  admirable. 

THE  FRUITS  OF  FREEDOM. 

Speaking  of  the  gradual  change  wliich  has  been  effected 
in  the  last  thirty  years,  Sir  Henry  Blake  says  : — 

But  all  this  time  events  were  showing  that  freedom  holds  a 
blessing  in  both  hands.  The  people  who  in  times  gone  by 
had  worked  as  slaves  on  the  estates  were  gradually  extend- 
ing into  the  higher  grounds  of  the  interior,  acquiring  property, 
reclaiming  and  planting,  with  all  the  diligence  that  is  the 
offspring  of  ownership.  While  ruin  was  being  noised  abroad 
and  scared  capital  avoided  the  island,  these  people  were 
busy  laying  a  broader  and  deeper  foundation  of  prosperity 
than  that  which  had  gone  before,  until  we  suddenly 
iiwoke  to  the  fact  that  these  thousands  of  rivulets  of  business 
that  filtered  down  from  the  mountain  clearings  united  in  a 
volume  of  trade  once  and  a  half  as  great  as  that  of  fifty  years 
ago.  In  1847  the  exports  of  Jamaica  amounted  to  £1,671,656, 
two-thirds  of  which  was  supar,  then  £24  per  ton.  The 
imports  amounted  to  £541,287.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
trade  was  £2.212,943.  In  1889  the  exports  amounted  to 
£1.828,590;  the  imports  to  £1,095,605;  making  a  total  of 
£.3,524,194. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT? 

A  HINT  TO  MODERN  MINISTERS. 

An  interesting  editorial  article  in  the  Andover  Be- 
vieto  for  February  discusses  a  question  which  is  exciting 
considerable  interest  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  younger 
and  more  cultured  ministers  in  our  pulpits,  namely,  What 
use  should  be  made  of  the  Old  Testament  ? 

WHAT  THE  PEW  SUSPECTS. 

Modem  criticism,  says  the  reviewer,  has,  at  least,  made 
the  impression  upon  the  man  in  the  pew  that  the  Bible  did 
not  come  down  miraculously  out  of  heaven,  but  is  a  product 
as  well  as  a  factor  in  human  history,  and  tliat  its  divine 
revelation  has  not  only  been  revealed  to  man,  but  through 
man,  who  had  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels.  The 
result  of  this  discovery  upon  unreflecting  persons  is  to 
lead  them  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  very  foun- 
dations of  the  Christian  faith  are  crumbling  under  their 
feet.  What  then  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
pulpit  to  the  Christian  pew  in  the  face  of  such  a  restless 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  man  ?  The  Aiuiover  Reviewer  replies 
as  follows : — 

The  prophets  are  the  most  modern  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  conception  of  religion  which  they  combat  as  the 
essence  of  heathenism,  that  God  will  take  religiousness  in 
lieu  of  uprightness,  that  He  will  show  favouritism  to  His 
devout  worshippers  without  examining  too  closely  into  their 
way  of  doing  business,  is  far  from  being  extinct.  The 
message  with  which  they  shocked  the  religious  conservatism 
of  their  time,  that  God  cares  nothing  at  all  about  the 
externals  of  worship,  but  everything  for  conduct,  is  not  yet 
regarded  as  quite  sound. 

HOW  TO  PREVENT  AN  EPIDEMIC  OF  SCJEPTICISM. 

If  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  people  shrink  from  their 
task,  and  stand  dumb  in  confusion  or  pusillanimity,  the 
sudden  breaking  in  of  the  new  criticism  into  the  old  dog- 
matism will  result  in  an  epidemic  of  scepticism. 

The  only  way  to  recover  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
*♦  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness," 
the  only  way  to  keep  it  from  becoming  a  real  hindrance  to 
Christian  faith,  especially  on  the  part  of  educated  men,  is  to 
accept  in  good  earnest,  and  without  reserve,  the  results  of 
historical  criticism,  and  to  show,  in  the  light  of  these  results, 
what  is  the  character  and  worth  of  the  religion  which 
inspired  these  writings,  what  the  spirit  and  the  power  which 
they  can  impart  to  us.  The  only  possible  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  negative  criticism  causes  is  positive  criticism. 

THE  PROPHETS  AS  PREAC7HERS  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

The  most  important  positive  result  of  the  modem  historical 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  is  that  it  has  restored  the 
prophets  to  their  true  place  in  the  history  of  religion,  and 
has  thus  put  us  in  the  way  to  understand  both  thera  and  it. 
If  we  cannot  pretend  that  all  the  seven  seals  which  lie  upon 
these  ancient  books  have  been  removed,  at  least  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  right  apprehension  is  put  out  of  the  way  when 
we  have  learned  to  read  them,  not  as  interpreters  and 
vindicators  of  the  Mosaic  law,  links  in  the  chain  of  tradition 
which  stretches  from  Mount  Sinai  to  the  Doctors  of  the 
Talmud,  not  as  collections  of  oracles  concerning  Christ  and 
His  kingdom,  but  as  leaders  in  the  march  of  religious  thought 
and,  above  all,  preachers  of  righteousness  in  their  generation. 
This  point  of  view  is  of  great  importance  for  the  under- 
standing of  tht:  origins  of  Christianity,  which  was  not  merely 
a  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  but  a  return 
to  their  teaching  about  the  nature  of  true  religion,  a  revival 
of  their  spirit. 

Clearly,  therefore,  there  is  ample  room  and  scope  for 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Christian  pulpit  even  if  Moses 
did  not  write  the  Pentateuch,  if  the  book  of  Isaiah 
was  not  all  written  by  Isaiah,  and  the  Book  of  Daniel 
is  merely  a  Maccabeean  apocalypse. 
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A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

BY  M.  VALBERT. 

M.  Valbert,  in  the  Heviie  des  Dexix  Mandes^  takes 
his  own  ingenious  view  of  the  authorship  of  **In 
Darkest  England."  He  admits  of  no  doubt  tliat  Mr. 
Booth  is  the  real  authbr  of  his  book;  but  *' there 
are  in  him  two  men,  and  each  in  turn  has  held  the  pen. 
I  mean  that  Mr.  Booth  has  had  for  a  colleague  the 
General  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  I  regret  it.  For  all 
that  there  is  of  good  in  the  book  I  honour  Mr.  WiUiam 
Booth.  All  that  is  absurd  and  puerile  I  attribute  t'  the 
General."  On  this  assumption  M.  Valbert  bases  a 
criticism  which  would  not  be  .his  if  it  were  not  ironical 
as  well  as  appreciative.  His  sympathy  and  admiration 
are  throughout  reserved  for  the  man,  and  the  shafts  of 
his  cynicism  are  let  freely  loose  on  the  General. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY  AND  THE  JESUITS. 

The  sins  against  taste  with  which  the  Salvation  Army 
is  so  often  charged  do  not  escape  his  flagellation,  and 
causes  him  to  repudiate  almost  indignantly  the  com- 
parison which  has  been  made  between  the  Army  and  the 
Order  of  Jesuits.  *  *  The  Jesuits,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  them,  either  for  good  or  evil,  were  at  least  learned 
teachers,  and  applied  themselves  to  cultivating  the 
mind,"  etc.  ;  "whereas  the  Salvation  Army  prides  itself 
upon  being  the  religion  of  the  illiterate."  "But  he  who 
desires  to  influence  crowds  must  not  aim  high."  And 
then,  after  quoting  Jotham's  parable  of  the  olive,  the  fig, 
and  the  vine,  who  would  not  leave  their  fruits  to  take  the 
leadership  of  the  forest,  that  was  so  promptly  accepted 
by  the  bramble,  Mr.  Valbert  observes — 

The  moral  of  this  apologue  is  that  those  nations  who  pride 
themselves  on  producing  good  fruits  are  less  consumed  than  • 
others  by  the  passion  for  reigning,  and  that  to  certain  under- 
takings noble  ambition  is  an  obstacle. 

THE  "general." 

This  is  severe,  but  it  represents  only  M.  Valbert 's  atti- 
tude towards  the  "General."  The  general  who  indulges 
in  half -thought-out  dreams  of  Utopias  where  criminal 
lunatics  shall  "  grow  tulips  and  roses  "  at  the  expense  of 
honest  labour;  the  general  who  prefers  anecdotes  to  statis- 
tics, and  refuses  to  modify  the  attributes  of  his  self-created 
dictatorship  to  accord  with  the  requirements  of  common- 
place book-keeping  ;  the  general  who  ignores  the  labours 
of  all  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field ;  the  general  who 
has  inaugurated  the  reign  of  autocratic  and  mysterious 
philanthropy,  and  substituted  himself  for  the  laws  of 
•  righteousness ;  the  general  who  also,  it  must  be  admitted, 
has  incensed  and  perhaps  tortured  his  critic  by  a  shock- 
ing "abuse  of  the  drum" — for  him  M.  Valbert  has  only 
ridicule  and  scorn. 

MR.  BOOTH. 

For  Mr.  Booth,  who  really  cares  about  the  well-being 
of  John  Jones,  and  cannot  rest  until  some  means  of 

Providing  John  Jones  with  dinner  has  been  found, 
I.  Valbert  has  hearty  sympathy.  The  Mr.  Booth 
who  is  prepared  to  train  agriculturists  for  the  colonies, 
the  Mr.  Booth  who  has  known  how  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
and  enlist  working  sympathy  in  the  lot  of  those  more 
unhappy  than  ourselves,  the  Mr.  Booth  who  has  created 
a  widespread  movement  of  cliarity  without  regard  for 
national  limits,  the  Mr.  Booth  who  has  not  only  organised 
the  Salvation  Army  but  has  devoted  to  it  the  brain,  the 
heart,  the  indefatigable  activity,  the  whole  personal  life 


of  his  family,  as  well  as  of  himself,  is  an  individual  for 
whom  all  right-thinking  men  can  feel  respect.  To  this 
man  M.  Valbert  gives  sincere  wishes  for  the  success  o£ 
his  new  scheme. 

PHILANTHROPY  VERSUS  RELIGION. 

All  that  there  is  in  it  of  practical  philanthropy  attracts 
him  as  much  as  the  religious  propiganda  and  the 
undue  prominence  of  a  not  very  sympathetic  personality 
repels.  It  is,  he  very  justly  observes,  by  the  events  that 
the  scheme  must  now  be  judged.  Mr.  Booth  asked  for  a 
sign,  and  it  has  been  given  to  him.  The  dew  of  gold  has 
fallen  on  his  fleece.  "He  has  promised  too  much  and 
received  too  much  not  to  be  in  honour  bound  now  to  pro^ 
ceed."  And  the  article  ends  with  a  somewhat  extended 
interpretation  of  the  parable  from  which  it  set  out, 
"  There  are  so  many  evils  to  cure  in  this  world  that  we 
must  accept  the  good  wliich  is  done  no  matter  what  its- 
form  or  method.  Though  the  fruits  of  the  bramble  and 
their  sharp  savour  are  repugnant  to  a  delicate  palate,  do  not 
let  us  despise  them  so  long  as  they  serve  to  feed  the  x>oor 
who  have  nothing  else.  If  Mr.  Booth,  without  per- 
forming all  the  miracles  that  he  promises,  succeeds  in 
comforting  a  certain  amount  of  sorrow,  everything  else 
may  be  forgiven,  even  his  boasting  and  his  injustice. 
There  is  an  Eastern  proverb  which  says.  If  benevolence^ 
has  far-reaching  hands  and  swift  advancing  feet,  it 
matters  nothing  that  its  grimace  displeases  thee.  Thou 
hast  no  need  to  look  it  in  the  face." 


Self-Denial  Week.— The  following 
money  raised  by  Self-Denial  Week  in  the 
is  interesting  as  afibrding  some  indication 
parative  strength  of  the  Salvation  Army 
countries : — 

Donations  from  Non-Salvationists  - 
Contributions  from  British  Salvationists 
„  '  Juniors 

n  „  Australia 

),  ,t  Sweden 

„  „    Canada  - 

„  „    New  Zealand  - 

„  „    France  and  Switzerland  - 

„  „     Norway  - 

„  „    Holland  - 

„  „  Germany 

„  „  Denmark 

„  „    Finland  - 

„  „  Belgium 

„  „    United  States  - 

„  „    South  Africa  - 

„  ,,  India 


return  of  the 
Salvation  Army 
as  to  the  com- 
in  the  various* 


£ 

3.183 
13,448 
1,110 
5,500 
2,333 
1,260 
1,000 
555 
209 
150 
54 
108 
13 
8 

1,000 
500 
150 


s.  d. 

19  8 

17  7i 

0  74 


0 
10 

0 

0 
13 
16 
17 

0 


13  11 
10  0 
0  0 
0  4 
0  0 
0  0 


£30,577  18  3 

All  the  World,  from  which  these  figures  are  taken, 
is  almost  as  copiously  illustrated  as  the  Strand  Magazine, 

In  the  Nouvelle  Bevue  for  February  1st  the  Marquis 
of  Castellane  continues  his  studies  of  the  Fourth 
Estate,"  and  warmly  advocates  the  principle  of  industrial 
co-operation.  The  solution  of  the  social  question,  and 
with  it  the  proper  position  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  will  be 
found,  he  says,  when  the  profits  of  intelligence,  capital, 
and  labour  are  divided  in  just  proportion  amongst 
all  those  who  contribute  them  to  the  conunon  stock. 
Dr.  Lombroso  in  the  same  number  has  a  scientific 
article  on  the  well-known  physical  peculiarity  of  the 
Hottentot  races,  for  which  he  finds  a  parallel  m  the  hump 
of  the  camel.  He  believes  both  to  be  developed  by  the 
necessities  of  serving  as  beasts  of  burden,  aided  by  a 
process  of  natural  selection. 
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THE  COMMUNISTS  OF  AMERICA. 

AN  INTERE8TINO  UST. 

The  Nationalist  for  February  devotes  the  first  place  to 
•an  account  of  a  co-operative  colony  known  as  the  Credit 
Fonder  of  Sinaloa,  which  was  founded  four  years  ago  on 
the  only  harbour  between  Calif  omia  and  Acapulca,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Mexico.  It  is  founded  on  the  basis  of 
collective  ownershipand  management  for  public  utility 
and  convenience.  The  working  day  is  eight  hours,  and 
each  worker  receives  three  dollars  in  credit,  agamst 
which  to  draw  whatever  the  company  has  to  furnish. 
The  writer  declares  that  Sinaloa  is  the  site  of  a  future 
co-operative  empire,  the  Mecca  of  the  pioneer  pilgrim. 
The  early  settlers  siiSered  ^reat  hardships,  but  the  colony 
being  founded  on  sound  pnndples,  they  declare  it  certaui 
to  become  a  great  success. 

In  the  department  known  as  "  Questions  and  Answers," 
the  following  list  is  given  of  the  communistic  sodelies 
which  have  been  estw)Mshed  in  the  United  States : — 

First  on  the  list  are  the  Shakers ;  these  were  established 
in  1792,  They  practise  celibacy,  keeping  their  nmnbers  up 
by  adopting  orphan  children ;  they  are  good  people,  and  have 
accamulat^  a  large  property  by  economy,  and  without  pain- 
ful toil.  Their  church  property  alone  was  valued  at  90,000 
dols.  in  1870.   There  are  eighteen  conunnnities  of  Shakers. 

The  Harmony  Society,  founded  in  1806,  is  at  Economy, 
Fenn.   Although  these  people  have  practised  celibacy  for  • 
years  they  are  distinct  from  the  Shakers ;  but  like  them  they 
are  wealthy  and  long-lived. 

The  Zoar  Community  is  at  Zoar,  Ohio.  This  communify 
was  established  in  the  year  1817. 

Bethel  Community,  at  Bethel,  Shelby  County,  Missouri,  and 
the  Aurora  Community,  at  Aurora,  Oregon,  are  offshoots  of 
older  commnnities. 

The  Amana  Community,  at  Amana,  Iowa,  was  organised  in 
1842.  This  is  the  largest  of  the  communities.  They  are  said 
to  cultivate  60,000  acres  of  land.  There  was  a  thriving 
community  at  Lenox,  Madison  County,  N.Y. — the  Oneida 
Community.  This  was  the  most  prosperous  of  the  com- 
munities, but  by  state  laws  it  was  compelled  to  give  up 
some  of  its  practices  relating  to  marriage,  and  to  avoid  this 
they  removed  to  Canada.  It  is  stated  that  this  coomiunity 
began  with  a  debt  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  became 
worth  more  than  a  million  dollars. 

The  Icarian  Conmiunity,  at  Cloverdale,  California,  is  really 
the  only  democratic  conmiunity  that  has  had  a  life  in  this 
•country.  This  community  is  not  founded  on  a  religious 
belief,  and  none  is  demanded  of  the  members  who  first 
settled  in  Texas,  in  1848,  coming  from  France.  A  gentle- 
.men  suggested  to  them  that  they  go  to  Kanvoo,  Illinois,  and 
occupy  the  lands  and  buildings  then  just  vacated  by  the 
•  Mormons.  This  they  did,  renting  the  place  of  the  agent  left 
an  charge  of  the  property.  It  was  also  suggested  that  thev 
employ  some  skilled  person  to  direct  their  labour,  which 
they  did.  As  a  result,  they  cleared  66,000  dols.  the  first 
year.  This  is  a  very  important  fact  in  connection  with  such 
an  effort ;  the  manager  should  be  skilled,  and  should  be  an 
employed  person.  The  Icarian  Community,  after  living  in 
Iowa,  removed  to  the  more  agreeable  climate  of  Califoznia, 
and  are  said  to  be  happily  situated. 

In  all  those  coumiunities  that  have  succeeded  the  members 
have  been  people  with  honest  hearts,  but  not  people  of 
•education  and  reCnement ;  they  have  been  composed  of  the 
English  weaver,  the  German  peasant,  and  the  French 
mechanic.  These  were  brought  together,  and  have  been  held 
(together  by  their  necessities. 

There  have  been  forty-seven  communities  in  the  United 
States  that  have  disorganised.  These  in  every  instance  have 
been  composed  of  those  who  were  well  off,  educated,  and 
•even  refined.  They  were  not  brought  together  by  their 
necessities,  but  with  the  motive  to  lead  a  better  life." 
These  proved  the  saying:  **  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a 
physician.** 


THE  LANTERN  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  BT  A  CLERGYMAN. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Wickham  contributes  an  article  on 
"Lantern  Services"  to  the  Newbery  House  Mapemne, 
to  which  he  adds  tiie  following  curiooaly  clerical 
postscript : — 

p.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  read  with  interest 
an  article  on  the  lantern  by  Mr.  Stead,  in  the  December 
Review  of  Reviews,  which,  although  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Nonconformist,  and  very  characteristic 
of  its  author,  is  quite  worth  reading  and  thinking  about. 

By  way  of  returning  the  compliment,  I  may  inform  my 
readers  that  Mr.  Wickham,  tnough  a  clergyman,  has 
written  an  article  which  is  interesting  and  suggestive. 
For  some  years  past  he.  has  held  lantern  services  in  his 
church  every  nignt,  and  he  is  delighted  with  the  results 
of  the  experiment.  For  the  benefit  of  other  clergymen 
who  may  be  desirous  of  following  his  good  example,  I 
quote  the  following  practical  description  of  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Wickham  manages  the  service : — 

The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  high  rood- 
screen.  Against  this  is  reared  a  sheet'  about  twelve  feet 
square,  stretched  upon  a  wooden  frame,  the  bottom  of  it 
being  raised  some  five  feet  from  the  fioor.  The  sheet  is 
inclined  forward  at  the  top,  so  as  to  receive  at  right  angles 
the  rays  of  light  from  the  lantern,  which  is  placed  in  the 
nave,  about  twenty-four  feet  away,  and  kept  low  on  a  table, 
and  canted  up  to  suit  the  inclination  of  the  sheet.  In  this 
way  the  preacher  is  able  to  feed  his  lantern  himself  (an 
advantage),  and  the  lantern  is  quite  unobtrusive  and  hinders 
no  one's  view  of  the  sheet.  My  lens  is  of  short  focus, 
and  at  twenty-four  feet  away  from  the  screen  I  throw 
a  disc  considerably  larger  than  my  sheet.  In  this  way  I  secure 
a  picture  the  size  of  the  sheet  (twelve  feet),  and  use  only  the 
better  part  of  the  lens.  The  hymns  also  appear  in  good  bold 
type.  The  beU  rings  for  service.  The  organist  plays  a  volun- 
tas as  the  people  are  coming  in  and  going  out.  I  always  wear 
a  cassock  and  surplice. 

During  the  first  four  days  of  Holy  Week,  1889,  I  took  the 
series  of  Passion  views,  divided  about  evenly  over  the  four 
days.  In  Holy  Week,  1890, 1  took  some  Types  of  the  Passion 
on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Types  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment on  the  Thursday,  the  Passion  views  for  children  on  the 
Wednesday,  and  for  adults  on  Good  Friday.  Daring  Advent 
I  took  the  Four  Last  Things,  and  the  Nativity,  etc.  on 
Christmas  Bve. 

The  following  are  the  notes  on  the  sermon  on  "  Death.' 
Opening  hymn  [slide :  '*  A  few  more  years  shall  roll  "] 
Address :  No  death,  nor  preparation  for  death,  in  Eden.  By 
sin  came  death.  iSLnd  it  did  not  come  first,  as  one  might 
have  expected,  to  Adam  or  Eve,  not  as  [slide,  Death  of 
Achan,**  and  another  slide,  *' (Confession  of  Achan"]  the 
visible  consequence  of  a  particular  sin.  It  came  to  Abel, 
and  at  the  moment  of  his  more  excellent  sacrifice,  by 
which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous,  God 
testifying  of  his  gifts  [sUde,  Death  of  Abel**].  Death 
entered  thus— in  this  awful,  m3rsterious  way,  and  passed 
upon  all  men.  So,  unless  Christ  return  first,  we  must  all  die, 
somewhere,  somewhen,  known  to  God,  but  hidden  from  us. 
We  die  alone,  too :  "  It  is  appointed."  [Slide— hymn,  "  Days 
and  moments  quickly  flying."]  But  see  how  Christ  treated 
death  [slide,  "  Raising  of  Jairus*s  daughter  and,  moreover 
[slide,  -*  The  Crucifix  ^,  He  Himself  died.  He  took  away  the 
sting  of  death.  He  died  and  was  buried  [slide,  "  Christ  in 
the  Tomb  watched  by  Angels  H,  so  He  sanctified  the  grave. 
And  then  He  rose  again  [slide,  •*  Thorwaldsen*s  *  Christ  "H, 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  And  so  we  say  in  our  creed, 
**  1  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  [slide,  **  Funeral  in 
the  Catacombs  "],  and  the  Guardian  Angel  conducts  the  soul 
to  Paradise  to  rest  in  Jesus  till  He  comes  [slide,  Gnardi  n 
Angel"].  Preparations— readiness. '  [Slide -hymn,  '*Rock 
of  Ages.**] 
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THE  EN6USH  FOLK  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 

BJ  MB.  OEOBGB  PABKIN. 

Mb.  Pabxin,  in  the  Century  for  March,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which  our  English  folk 
develop  under  the  Southern  Cross. 

BTATB  SOCIALISM  AT  THB  AITTIPODBS. 

The  prevailing  state  socialism  is  filling  the  larger  towns 
with  good  things — excellent  mnsemns,  splendid  libraries, 
free  n»ding-rooms,  parks,  botanical  gardens,  manifold  places 
of  interest  or  amusement.  These  are  for  the  mtdtitnde,  and 
the  multitude  in  Australia  is  unquestionably  becoming 
southern  in  its  taste  for  excitement  and  amusements. 
For  the  rich  are  music,  the  theatre,  and  clubs  as 
expensive  and  almost  as  luxurious  as  those  of  Pall  Mall  or 
Piccadilly.  For  the  children  of  all,  excellent  schools  and 
universities.  So  rich  and  poor  alike  crowd  into  the  towns, 
which  become  large  without  becoming  crowded,  so  wide  is 
the  room  for  expansion,  so  perfect  the  appliances  of  tram, 
rail,  and  boat  for  the  suburban  residence.  Thus  the  cities 
have  acquired  not  only  an  excess  of  population,  but  also  a 
social  and  political  dominance  which  is  neither  British  nor 
American,  and  for  which  only  a  Continental  parallel  can 
be  found. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  get  people  to  go  to  the  land 
•and  stay  there.    There  is  a  dearth  of  labour  on  the  farms, 
while  the  unemployed  clamour  for  food  in  the  towns. 
cub  bhglish-speaking  obebks. 

Under  the  sunnier  skies  of  the  southern  continent  our 
English  folk  are  developing  a  race  that  is  not  unlike  the 
ancient  Greeks  in  its  love  for  physical  exercises  and  for 
its  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  nature. 

Beautiful  public  gardens  are  not  confined  to  Sydney,  but 
form  a  striking  feature  of  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Brisbane, 
Ballarat,  and  every  considerable  Australian  town.  They 
enter  into  the  life  of  the  people  both  for  pleasure  and 
for  instruction.  The  services  of  highly  skilled  botanists 
are  secured  to  give  them  scientific  interest  Experiments 
in  acclimatisation  are  constantly  carried  on,  and  have  a  wide 
range  for  the  advantages  of  climate.  Several  have  attached  to 
them  zoological  collections  of  considerable  interest.  At 
Ballarat  private  generosity  has  added  a  beautiful  collection 
•of  Italian  marbles.  The  brilliancy  and  profusion  of  the  semi- 
tropical  flowers,  and  the  ease  with  which  laige  numbers  of 
tree-ferns  are  reared  in  light  structures  of  lattice  work,  make 
possible  effects  in  gardening  which  are  very  striking  to 
northern  eyes. 

THBIB  LOVE  OP  BEAUTY  AITO  ATHLETICS. 

The  free  way  in  which  money  is  thus  spent  on  what  is 
-simply  beautiful,  the  pride  taken  in  these  gardens  by  all 
•classes,  and  the  evident  sense  of  proprietorship  with  which 
-the  humblest  working-man  enjoys  them  as  public  property 
maintained  for  the  pleasure  of  slU,  seemed  to  me  among  the 
jnost  interesting  and  satisfactory  developments  of  an 
extremely  democratic  condition  of  society.  One  fancied 
that  he  could  already  detect  in  the  masses  a  refine- 
ment of  taste  and  softening  of  manner  such  as 
•contact  with  art  appears  to  have  ^ven  to  the  Italian  and  the 
Oreek,  and  which  intimacy  with  nature  in  its  most  beautiful 
iorms  might  be  expected  to  produce  here. 

In  Australia  the  thought  constantly  recurs  that  if  ever  the 
SBSthetic  side  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  to  receive  full  develop- 
ment, it  will  be  in  these  southern  seas. 

Another  parallel  with  ancient  life  no  traveller  can  help 
observing  in  this  new  land.  Since  the  days  of  Greece  and 
her  Olympic  and  Isthmian  games  there  certainly  has  been 
nothing  to  match  the  devotion  of  the  Australians  to  athletic 
sports. 

THE  PABADISB  OF  TBAMFS. 

The  country  is  the  paradise  of  tramps.  Nine  months 
4>at  of  the  twelve  it  is  as  pleasant  to  sleep  in  the  open  air 


as  it  is  in  the  house.  Food  is  cheap  and  plentiful. 
There  are  no  workhouses  in  Australia.  In  their  place 
are  benevolent  asylums.  One  of  these  institutions 
near  Sydney  contained  eight  hundred  men  when  Mr. 
Parkin  visited  it.  They  were  well  fed  and  well  clothed, 
and  were  smoking  their  pipes  in  the  pleasant  sunshine. 
Swarms  of  people  sleep  every  night  in  the  park  at 
Sydney.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  activity  and  energy, 
but  Inhere  is  a  danger  that  the  fibre  of  the  Australians 
may  suffer  from  the  temptations  of  fulness. 

Moral, strenuousness  can  scarcely  be  looked  for  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  popular  mind,  and  circumstances  are 
not  favourable  to  its  development.  Neither  religious  restric- 
tions nor  political  tyranny  has  existed  to  stimulate  the  severe 
virtues.  The  people  have  never  been  called  upon  for  any 
great  effort  of  national  self-sacrifice.  Still  there  is  abundant 
motive  force  in  the  life  of  the  people,  abundant  stimulus  to 
effort  after  social  ideals.  Nowhere  does .  one  find  a  larger 
public  spirit,  nowhere  a  finer  enthusiasm  pervading  all  classes 
for  building  up  a  worthy  state  and  assimilating  whatever  is 
best  from  the  outer  world. 

The  wonderful  elasticity  of  the  English  political  system 
under  new  conditions  is  being  put  to  a  new  and  crucial 
experiment  in  Australia,  and  nothing  but  Mr.  Parkin's 
confidence  in  the  saving  common-sense  of  the  New  World 
would  lead  him  to  look  forward  with  anything  but  mis- 
givings as  to  the  future. 


A  BRITISH  COMMERCIAL  UNION. 

LOBD  DUNBAVEN^S  PLEA  FOB  DISCBIMINATINO  DUTIES. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  March  Lord  Dunraven 
explains  what  he  means  by  Commercial  Union  between 
the  Empire.    He  says : — 

My  proposition  is  that  a  duty  of  about  10  or  15  per  cent, 
should  be  imposed  upon  foreign  products,  and  that  a  portion 
of  the  revenue  so  raised — one-half  per  cent^  one  per  cent.,  or 
two  per  cent.,  or  whatever  was  necessaiy— should  be  set  aside 
to  form  a  fund  for  imperial  defence  as  limited  in  the  way 
I  have  suggested.  Such  a  fund  would,  of  course,  have  to 
be  administered,  audited,  and  accounted  for,  by  a  council 
representative  of  all  the  contributory  parties.  There 
can  be  no  taxation  without  represeatation.  But  no 
difficulty  would  arise  in  a  limited  case  of  that  kind. 
A  council  confenring  some  honourable  dignity  and  dis- 
tinction on  its  members  could  be  fomed  of  eminent  men 
selected  by  the  Colonies,  of  the  Ministers  interested  here  at 
home,  and  of  the  naval  and  military  advisers  of  the  Crown. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  meet  at  very  frequent 
intervals,  and  their  duties  would  not  involve  any  great 
sacrifice  of  time  or  trouble.  The  greatest  danger  to  which 
the  Empire  is  exposed  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  comparatively 
defenceless  condition  of  its  commerce. 

He  maintains  that  this  is  neither  protection  nor 
retaliation ;  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the 
colonists,  and  would  tend  to  strengthen  and  consolidate 
the  forces  which  hold  the  Empire  together. 

If,  as  the  great  colonies  wax  strong  and  wealthy,  the  feel- 
ing of  mutual  responsibility  and  mutual  obligation  grows 
stronger  and  the  national  instinct  gathers  weight,  then  a 
common  fund  for  the  common  purposes  that  I  have  mentioned 
will  develop  into  some  form  of  Imperial  Federation. 

But  all  these  matters  lie  hid  in  the  womb  of  time,  and  need 
not  now  be  considered :  they  are  interesting  for  speculation, 
but  possess  no  practical  value  in  discussion  at  present.  All 
that  can  now  be  done  is  to  plant  a  sound  principle  by  pro- 
viding a  fund  for  certain  purposes  in  wWch  we  are  all  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  especially  interested,  and  by  adopting 
preferential  treatment  within  the  Empire. 
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GHOSTS:  WHAT  ARE  THEY? 

BY  PEOFESSOB  ALFBED  BUSSEL  WALLACE. 

In  the  Arena  for  February,  Dr.  Wallace  has  a  paper 
entitled  "  What  are  Phantasms,  and  why  do  they 
appear  ?  "  Dr.  Wallace  clings  to  the  orthodox  theory  of 
ghosts,  viz.  that  the  apparitions  which  appear  from  time 
to  time  to  communicate  information  ought  to  pay  a  more 
or  less  friendly  call  upon  their  relatives,  and  are  in 
very  truth  none  other  than  the  spirit  forms  of  the  dead. 
He  tells  some  good  ghost  stories.  As  illustrating  the 
impossibiUty  of  the  telepathic  hypothesis  of  communica- 
tion between  Hving  persons,  take  the  following  instance 
of  the  experience  of  Mrs.  Stone,  of  Edinburgh,  who  one 
night  saw  in  a  dream  her  twin  brother  knocked 
down  by  a  train,  after  which  she  saw  a  railway  com- 
partment in  which  sat  a  gentleman  she  knew,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Johnstone.  She  afterwards  learnt  that  her 
brother  had  been  run  over  and  killed  by  a  train  at  the 
moment  of  her  dream,  and  in  the  train  Mr.  Johnstone 
was  seated.  But  as  her  brother  could  not  possibly  have 
known  Mr.  Johnstone  was  in  the  train.  Dr.  Wallace  argues 
that  this  knowledge  could  only  have  been  acquired  by  her 
brother  after  deaUi.  He  also  tells  a  *  story  of  the  York- 
shire vicar  in  New  Zealand  who  was  saved  from  drowning 
by  hearing  a  voice  saying  to  him  before  goin^tobed,  after 
arranging  to  be  called  next  morning  by  a  boating 
party,  "  Don't  go  with  those  men."  He  askeu, 
*'  Why  not  ?  "  The  voice  answered,  You  are  not  to 
go."  He  asked,  "  How  can  I  help  it  ?  They  will 
call  me  up."  The  voice  replied,  You  must  bolt 
your  door.''  He  did  so.  The  party  rattled  at  the  door 
in  the  morning,  but  he  lay  still,  and  they  went  away  with- 
out him.  A  few  hours  afterwards  he  heard  that  the 
whole  party  had  been  drowned.  Dr.  Wallace  maintains 
that  it  was  a  spirit-friend  who  foresaw  the  catastrophe 
and  interposed  to  save  the  vicars  Ufe.  From  these 
and  other  acts.  Dr.  Wallace  regards  it  as  proved 
that  the  spirits  of  the  so-called  dead  stiU  live, 
«nd  that  some  of  them,  under  special  conditions 
and  in  various  ways,  make  their  existence  known  to 
us.  What  reasonable  explanation,  he  asks,  can  we  give 
of  the  causes  and  purposes  of  these  phenomena  ?  Rrst 
of  all  he  frankly  aamits  that  most  of  tneir  communications 
are  trivial  and  commonplace.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  die  are  trivial  and  common- 
place, and  that  the  production  of  these  dreams, 
impressions,  and  phantasms  may  be  as  a  special 
exercise  of  their  lost  ^iritual  faculty,  as  agree- 
able to  some  spirits  as  billiards,  chemical  experiments, 
or  practical  joking  are  to  some  mortals.  Secondly, 
some  spirits  are  condemned  to  haunt  the  places  where 
they  committed  crimes  as  a  kind  of  penal  servitude,  even 
continuing  to  reproduce  some  incidents  connected  with  it. 
Thirdly,  good  and  benevolent  spirits  wish  whenever 
possible  to  give  some  message  to  their  friends.  Dr.  Wal- 
lace's conclusion  on  the  whole  matter  is  that  if  we  look 
upon  these  phenomena  not  as  anything  supernatural,  but 
as  a  perfectly  natural  and  orderly  exercise  of  faculties 
and  powers  of  the  spiritual  being  for  the  purpose 
of  communication  with  those  still  in  the  physical  body,  we 
shall  find  every  objection  answered  and  every  difficulty 
disappear.  This  is  a  hard  saying,  for  it  leaves  untouched 
the  great  difficulty,  which  inoeea  it  suggests,  viz.  why  in 
the  nature  of  things  should  these  communications  be  so 
very  occasional  and  accidental  ?  Surely  the  number  of 
recorded  cases  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  departed  have 
appeared  to  reassure  the  living  of  their  contmued  exist- 
ence bears  no  proportion  at  aU  to  the  number  of  benevo- 
lently disposea  spirits  who  would  certainly  have  made 
such  communicationBif  they  had  only  had  the  chance 


WANTED,  A  NEW  CHARTER. 

BY  THE  LATE  EDITOB  OP  THE  "  STAB." 

Genebal  Booth  has  been  for  some  time  struggling  to 
draw  up  a  new  Charter,  and  has  now  got  about  three 
or  four  points.  As  he  has  not  yet  even  completed  his 
rough  draft,  I  will  not  say  anything  more  about  that.  Mr. 
Massingham,  being  temporarily  relieved  of  the  editorship 
of  the  Star,  has  turned  his  attention  in  the  same  direction, 
and  in  the  New  Review  for  March  he  annoimces  that  the 
moment  is  historically  ripe  for  a  new  Charter,  and  in  order 
to  meet  this  demand  he  offers  the  following  modest  points : 
I.  The  Land  for  the  People. 

II.  An  Eight  Honrs  Day. 

III.  The  Educational  Ladder. 

IV.  A  People*s  Parliament. 
V.  The  Free  Commane. 

YI.  Taxation  of  the  Idlers. 
VIIL  Pensions  for  the  Aged. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Massingham*s  explanation  of  his 
charter  which,  however,  can  be  made  to  mean  anvthing  or 
nothing,  according  as  to  whether  a  candidate  chooses  to 
maximise  or  minimise.  Mr.  Massingham,  it  will  be  seen, 
maximises : — 

Point  I.  woald  include  allotments  at  fair  nents  (the  half • 
acre  plot  as  a  beginning),  full  national  control  of  the  land 
monopolies,  such  as  the  railways,  with  the  mnnicipalisation 
of  the  local  tram  and  train  services,  and  the  regulation  of 
their  fares  (on  the  zone  system)  in  the  interest  of  the  town 
worker  in  his  suburban  home,  and  of  wages  and  hours  in 
behalf  of  the  railway  employes.  Of  course,  it  would  cover 
the  municipalisation  of  land  values. 

The  starting-point  of  II.  would  be  the  proclamation  of  a 
normal  working  day  for  State,  municipal,  and  monopoly 
employes,  the  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  the  men,, 
women,  and  children  employed  in  the  sweated  industries, 
and  the  cautious  adoption  of  a  system  of  local  option  in  hours- 
for  the  fully  organised  trades. 

III.  The  Educational  Ladder  would  begin  with  free- 
elementary,  evening,  and  continuation  schools,  coupled  with 
technical  instruction,  and  would  lead  by  the  path  of  scholar- 
ships from  the  Board  Schools  to  the  open  University. 

IV.  The  People*s  Parliament  involves  the  payment  of  its 
members,  and,  as  a  basis,  the  vote  of  the  adult  nation,  irre- 
spective of  property  or  residence,  guaranteed  by  the  State 
officials,  so  as  to  carry  with  it  a  fair  representation  of  the 
proletariat,  who  now  claim  less  than  one  member  for  a. 
million  workers. 

V.  The  Free  Commune  implies  open  District  and  Parish 
Councils,  endowed  with  their  proportion  of  the  tithe,  and 
with  powers  of  land  administration,  the  effective  munici- 
palisation of  the  services  of  light  and  heat  and  water,  the 
regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  gradual  rehousing  of  the 
poor,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  public  sources  of  health  and 
pleasure,  much  of  which  could  be  effected  in  London,  and  in 
most  flourishing  townships,  by  taking  over  yearly  the 
unearned  increase  of  land  value. 

Point  VI.  may  be  attained  by  freeing  the  people's  break- 
fast table,  and  replacing  the  food  taxes  by  municipal  and 
equalised  death  auties  on  real  property,  and  a  graduated- 
Income-tax,  equitably  levied  on  earned  and  unearned  re- 
venues. 

Finally,  Points  V.  and  VII.  would  realise  the  essential  idea 
of  the  Poor  Law,  apart  from  its  needlessly  debasing  elements, 
and,  without  af  once  interfering  with  voluntary  thrift,  would 
freely  restore  to  the  outworn  toiler,  in  a  degree  of  modest 
dignity  and  comfort,  the  unexpended  value  of  his  life's  work. 

Within  this  programme,  Mr.  Massingham  thinks,  lies 
a  very  davspring  of  hope  for  the  mssses.  He  has  little 
hope  of  the  existing  parties,  although  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  he  refere  favourably  to  Sir  John  Gorst's  "admir- 
able and  most  suggestive  speech  at  Chatham,  a  speech 
full  of  the  best  kind  of  statesmanship,  as  the  two  parties, 
now  almost  dominated  by  capital,  understand  statefiman*- 
chip." 
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IF  I  WERE  POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

BY  MR.  HENNIKE&  HEATOX,  M.P. 

ly  the  Contemporary  Heview  for  March  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton^  with  painstaking  precision,  proposes  such  a 
number  of  reforms  urgently  demanded  from  the  British 
Post  Office  that  every  one  must  heartily  wish  that 
he  could  be  installed  in  Mr.  Kaikes's  place  at  once 
in  order  to  see  if  he  could  be  rehed  upon  to  carry 
out  only  one  half  of  the  things  which  he  declares 
to  be  indispensable. 

I  WOULD  PUT  THE  BRITON  ON  A  LEVEL  WITH  THE 
FOREIGNER — 

The  first  and  foremost,  of  course,  is  Imperial  Penny 
Postage,  which,  he  says,  the  Government  is  consider- 
ing, and  which,  if  the  Government  is  wise,  it  will 
consider  all  the  more  readily  if  such  consideration  should 
involve  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Raikes.  After  Imperial 
Penny  Postage  Mr.  Heaton  asks  that  the  British  merchant 
should  be  pmced  on  a  level  with  the  foreigner  in  the 
inatter  of  circulars,  so  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  send 
his  invoices,  prospectuses,  and  price  lists  to  India  and  the 
colonies  in  an  open  envelope  for  a  halfpenny.  The  foreigner 
can  do  this,  the  Englishman  cannot.  To  send  a  circular  to 
Persia  from  England  vid  Russia  costs  a  halfpenny,  but  to 
send  it  vid  the  Brindisi  mail  costs  three  halfpence.  Mr. 
Henniker  Heaton  would  sell  a  single  post  card  at  a  half- 
penny and  allow  us  to  put  a  halfpenny  stamp  .upon  our 
own  cards. 

— CHEAPEN  PARCEL  AND  BOOK  POST — 

He  would  reduce  the  charges  for  parcel  post  to  three- 
pence for  three  pounds,  ana  a  penny  for  every  extra 

?:>und.  He  would  establish  a  special  Agricultural  Parcel 
bst,  and  reduce  book-post  to  Australia  to  the  news- 
paper level.  At  the  present  moment  it  costs  Is.  4d. 
to  send  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
by  book-post  to  AustraUa,  whereas  we  could  send  it  to 
!New  Caladonia,  a  thousand  miles  further  on,  for  4d.  He 
would  abolish  the  absurd  rule  which  compels  Enghshmen 
to  send  our  newspapers  to  France  to  be  posted  to  India 
-and  the  Bast  at  30  per  cent,  less  cost  tnan  if  posted  in 
Snglaud. 

— TREAT  MAGAZINES  AS  NEWSPAPERS — 

He  would  also  allow  monthly  magazines  to  go  at  news- 
paper rates,  so  that  the  Review  of  Reviews  would 
no  longer  cost  five  times  as  much  to  be  sent  through  the 
post  as  the  Gentlewoman,  which  is  just  as  heavy  and  much 
more  inconvenient  for  the  postman.  He  would  allow  a 
cover  of  the  newspaper  to  he  marked  See  X  page  4,  and 
instead  of  confiscating  newspapers  inadequately  stamped 
addressed  to  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries,  he  would 
forward  them  and  charge  the  deficiency  against  the  postal 
revenue.  But  until  that  change  was  introduced  he  would 
•distribute  the  papers  among  the  workhouses  and  charit- 
able institutions,  instead  of  selling  them  for  waste  paper. 
He  would  repeal  the  ridiculous  rule  which  compels  the 
date  of  issue  to  be  piinted  on  every  newspaper  supple- 
ment. 

— INTRODUCE  FOREIGN  CONVENIENCES — 

He  suggests,  among  other  improvements,  that  j^stal 
orders  should  be  issued  for  a  guinea,  that  an  inter- 
national postal  stamp  should  be  issued  available  as 
•common  currency  for  small  remittances  within  the  Postal 
Union.  He  would  adopt  the  foreign  system  of  pillar  post 
collection,  and  stamp  the  hours  of  collection  upon  the 
letters.  He  would  introduce  the  express  letter  postage, 
by  which  a  letter  is  at  once  despatched  to  the  person  to 
'whom  it  is  addressed  after  its  arrival  at  the  post  ofiice.  He 


would  abolish  the  payment  for  re-addressed  letters,  and 
introduce  the  French  system  of  carte  telegrams. 

— AND  CHEAPEN  TELEGRAMS. 

So  much  for  the  Post  Office ;  now  for  telegrams.  He 
would  begin  by  depriving  the  railway  companies  of  the 
£50,000  a  year  which  they  at  present  receive  in  the 
shape  of  free  telegrams.  He  would  allow  eight  words 
to  be  sent  free  as  address  on  all  telegrams,  and  reckon 
all  double  words  as  units.  He  would  raise  a  hand- 
some revenue  by  selhng  the  right  to  advertise  on 
the  back  of  the  telegraph  forms.  He  would  reduce 
the  telegrams  to  the  Continent  to  a  penny  per 
word,  to  India  to  6d.  a  word,  and  a  shilling  a  word 
for  telegrams  to  Australia  and  Japan.  At  present  we  pay 
48.  a  word  to  India  and  9s.  4d.  to  Australia. 


MARY  HOWITT'S  CONVERSION. 

FROM  QUAKERISM  TO  CATHOLICISM  VIA  SPIRITUALISM. 

To  the  Paternoster  Eevieto  for  March  Madame  Belloc 
contributes  a  charming  paper  entitled  *'  In  a  Walled 
Garden,"  containing  reminiscences  of  Mary  Howitt,  with 
extracts  from  some  nitherto  unpublished  letters.  Among 
the  latter  are  two  references  to  the  change  of  religious 
conviction  which  took  place  in  her  later  years,  when  she, 
bom  and  reared  as  a  Friend,  became  a  Cathohc  largely 
through  her  experiences  as  a  spiritualist.  The  first 
extract  is  from  a  letter  dated  1865.  Mary  Howitt 
wrote : — 

Annie  and  I  have  been  reading  the  Lamp,'  and  other 
Catholic  books  in  Gloucestershire,  as  we  were  located  with 
Gatbohcs.  We  found  much  mental  and  spiritual  food  which 
was  very  accordant  with  oar  tastes  and  feelings.   It  was  a 

Eleasure  also  to  find  your  name  amongst  the  writers.  We  are 
alf  Catholics,  our  spiritualism  makes  os  so,  though  you 
perhaps  will  not  admit  it. 

The  second,  dated  1884,  describes  how  she  became 
Catholic.  Mary  Howitt  writes  to  Madame  Belloc,  who  had 
become  Catholic  some  years  before : — 

You  are  a  Catholic,  one  of  the  great  flock  of  Christ,  and 
your  heart  and  your  intellect  have  found  nourishment  and 
life  in  the  loving  and  in  the  sublime  teaching  of  the  Church 
— all  that  you  aspired  after  and  hungered  and  thirsted  for  in 
the  most  exalted  dreams  of  your  young  poetical  imagination 
has  been  given  to  you  there.  I  do  not  think  it  was  any  sur- 
prise to  us  to  learn  that  you  had  joined  that  great  fellowship 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  for  you  and  Adelaide  Proctor  were 
kindred  in  so  many  ways. 

Perhaps  you  know  that  Margaret,  the  little  girl  to  whom 
your  mother  was  so  kind,  and  who  was,  from  her  childhood 
upwards,  a  seeker  of  true  discipleship,  found  from  deep 
thought  and  constant  earnest  prayer  during  our  life  in  Rome, 
that  nowhere  was  it  to  be  found  except  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter.  But  it  was  not  in  Rome  that  she  entered  the  Church, 
but  in  Meran.  the  second  year  after  our  leaving  Rome,  and 
then  truly  did  she  imderstand  what  all  the  long,  long  years 
of  study  had  led  her  to— for  in  spirit  she  had  been  a&tholic 
almost  from  her  youth. 

Nor  was  the  blessing  alone  conliiied  to  her;  for  the  dear 
Lord  in  His  mercy  opened  my  mind  also  to  the  same  grand 
imperishable  truth,  and  I,  too,  was  received  into  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  that  by  baptism.  I,  having  been  born  a  tViend, 
and  after  all  my  later  seeking  for  the  truth  and  for  peace 
with  God,  which  I  did  not  find  with  any  of  the  sects,  I  was 
two  years  ago  this  coming  Whitsuntide,  baptised,  as  I  have 
said,  into  the  Church.  I  thank  the  blessed  Lord  for  so  great 
a  mercy.  But  it  is  not  generally  known  in  England,  and  as 
my  dear  husband  was  known  to  be  adverse  to  the  Church  of 
Rome — though,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  his  best 
and  most  valued  friends  were  of  the  Faith,  still  his  outward 
profession  was  Protestant — 1  am  not  desirous  of  making  my 
own  faith  more  public  than  needful. 
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THE  JEWS  AND  THEIR  ENEMIES. 

BT  M.  AKATOLE  LEBOT-BBAULOEU. 

When  M.  AnaMe  Leroy-Beaulieu  writes  about  the 
JewS|  every  one  who  cares  about  the  Jewish  question  will 
read.  There  are  few  people  who  know  more  about  them 
than  he,  few  people  better  qualified  to  write  in  a  spirit 
of  fairness  and  scholarly  desire  to  add  something  to 
historic  truth.  He  takes  his  stand  as  a  Frenchman  on 
the  fact  that  France  was  the  first  of  European  nations  to 
abolish  all  legal  difference  between  Jew  and  Christian, 
and  devotes  his  first  article  in  the  Remu  des  Deux 
Monde$  to  an  examination  of  the  religious  cause  of 
complaint  against  them. 

A  HUNDBED  YEAB8*  PBOOBESS  IN  BELXOIOUS  TOLEBATION. 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  September,  1791,  in  the  last 
sitting  but  one  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  that 
the  French  law-makers  of  the  Revolution  decreed  the 
entenchisement  of  the  Jews  of  France.  At  that 
time,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  Jews  were  in  such  a 
position  of  inferiority  in  Christian  countries  that  they 
paid  toUper  head  like  cattle  upon  entry  into  any  market 
town.  This  was  one  of  the  disabilities  which  was  removed 
from  them  in  France  by  the  decree  of  1791.  France 
regarded  herself  then  as  legislating  for  humanity,  and  to 
some  extent  her  expectations  were  justified.  England, 
as  we  know,  took  more  than  fifty  years  to  follow  her 
example,  but  followed  it  at  last,  removing  the  last 
political  disability  of  the  Jews  as  Jews  in  1858.  Den- 
maric,  Austria,  Hungaiy,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Bulgaria,  and  Servia  gradually  yielded  in  the  course  of 
the  next  twenty  years  to  the  same  influence  of  enlighten- 
ment. In  1879  Russia  and  Roumania  at  one  extremity 
of  Europe,  and  Spain  and  Porttu^  at  the  other,  were  the 
only  countries  in  which  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews  were 
still  maintained.  Twenty  more  years  from  tJiat  date  will 
veriiafMS  see  their  annals  also  purged  of  the  lingering 
oarfaarism. 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE  MAJOBITT  OF  JEWS. 

It  is  natural,  in  presence  of  these  facts,  to  suppose  that 
the  majority  of  the  Jewish  race  is  removed  from  the 
possibility  of  persecution.  The  fact  is  not  so.  The 
exact  number  of  Israelites  in  the  world  is  not  known.  It 
is  believed  to  be  about  eight  or  nine  millions,  of  which 
seven  or  eight  millions  are  in  Europe.  Of  these  Russia 
possesses  three  or  four,  some  people  say  five  or  six 
millions..  Austria-Hungary  has  1,650,000,  and  Germany 
has  600,000  Jewish  inhabitants.  In  Endand,  which 
comes  next  on  the  list,  there  are  100,000,  in  France  about 
80,000,  in  Holland  80,000,  in  Italy  50,000.  The  smaUer 
states  of  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden  follow  with  a  few  thousands  apiece, 
and  Spain  and  Portugal  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Western  European  States  with  about  1,500,  who  live 
chiefly  at  Gibraltar  under  the  English  flag.  In  Eastern 
Europe  the  proportion  of  Jewish  inhabitants  in  the  small 
States  run  to  much  higher  figures.  Bu^ria  has  20,000, 
Turkey  120,000,  and  Roumania  from  900,000  to  400,000.  In 
Asia  altogether  there  are  about  200,000  Jews,  in  America 
about  half  a  million,  and  in  Australia  and  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  where  they  are  just  beginning  to  gain  a 
footing,  there  are  about  20,000.  From  these  figures  it 
is  evident  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Jewish  people 
live  in  those  coimtries  in  which  the  laws  are  most  severe, 
and  that  the  pivot  of  their  race  is  at  present  fixed  in 
Russia  and  Roumania. 

THE  BELI6IOUS  OBIEVANCE. 

This  being  so  the  religious  grievance  against  the  Jews 
is  not  the  mere  academic  question  that  it  might  be  in 
the  civilised  and  sceptical  societies  of  France  and  Eng- 


land. There  is  a  real  and  strong  foeUng  of  saperstitioas 
fanaticism.  With  the  number  and  importance  of  the  Jews 
the  jealousies  and  antipathies  which  th^  excite  may  be 
expected  to  ^row.  Anti-Semitism  will  be  strongest  in 
the  countries  m  which  the  Jews  are  most  numerous  ;  and 
supported  by  racial  feeling  and  commerciid  competition, 
it  IS  not,  M  Leroy  Beaulieu  considers,  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  mere  reactionary  movement  which  may  be  left 
to  take  care  of  itself,  but  should  be  dealt  witii  seriously 
as  a  sign  and  product  of  contemporary  life.  It  is  oidy 
as  part  of  a  whole  that  he  deals  with  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  question,  and  gives  a  sketch  of  the 

Practical  and  moral  nature  of  the  precepts  from  whid& 
udaism  has  drawn  its  enduring  force. 

THE  JEW  THE  ALLY  OF  THE  CHBISTIAN. 

Both  religions  hold  the  root  of  Old  Testament 
tradition  in  common.  They  diverge  upon  the  Talmud 
and  New  Testament,  with  the  apocalyptic  writings, 
which  are  in  both  cases  subjects  of  ecclesiastical 
dispute.  The  actions  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  direct  teach- 
ing of  the  Church,  outdo  in  iutolerance  any  action  which 
can  be  brought  against  Judah.  On  the  other  side,  precepts 
of  mercy  and  morality  can  equally  be  matched.  Then  he 
turns  to  the  more  enlightened  complaint  by  which  the  Jew 
is  accused  of  being  the  national  enemy  of  what  is  called 
Christian  civilisation.  On  the  whole  he  maintains 
that  Jewish  influence  makes  rather  for  than  against 
the  conservative  forces  of  the  world,  and  that  to 
find  the  real  elements  of  modem  materialism  we  must 
look,  not  to  the  JudaisoHany  but  to  the  paganUatum  of 
society.  That  which  is  really  in  conflict  with  the  spirit 
of  Clmstianitv  are  the  old  pagan  instincts  of  the  pride 
of  life  and  the  idolatry  of  nature.  The  Churches  are 
one  in  their  opposition  to  this  spirit,  and  the  Jew  who 
worships  the  same  Gk)d,  is  not  the  enemy  but  the 
natural  ally  of  the  Christian. 

The  Teaching  of  History  In  America.— In  some  of 
the  Australian  colonies  the  authorities  have  so  far  for- 
gotten their  duty  as  to  forbid  the  teaching  of  history  in 
the  public  schools,  out  of  deference  tothe  clamour  of 
conflicting  sects.  Fortunately  there  seems  to  be  no 
danger  of  any  such  crime  against  the  new  veneration  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  Hon.  J.  Jay, 
President  of  the  American  EUstorical  Association, 
delivered  a  vigorous  address  on  tibe  demand  for  educa- 
tion in  American  history,  which  appears  in  the  Magazine 
of  Amer  'uMn  History  for  February.  After  enumerating 
the  various  questions  which  demand  Uie  attention  of 
citizens,  he  says  : — 

On  all  these  questions  the  lessons  of  history,  American  and 
European,  throw  a  world  of  light,  and  especially  on  the  point 
that  every  teacher  in  the  common  school  should  be  well 
grounded  in  American  history.  WTiatever  the  extent,  the- 
w^th,  or  the  material  power  of  our  country,  it  will  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  State  common  school  and  its  American  train- 
ing whether  she  is  to  retain  her  manly,  independent  American 
character,  the  chief  element  of  her  strength,  the  only  sure 
guarantee  of  her  continued  greatness.  Many  of  our  countrr- 
men  have  indulged  the  hope  if  not  the  belief  that  our 
republic  was  destined  at  no  distant  time  to  rule  the  world 
more  widely  than  Rome  in  her  proudest  days,  not  by  reason 
of  her  Continental  power,  but  by  her  example  and  far- 
extending  influence,  non  ratione  imperii,  ted  imperio  rationis. 

If  that  dream  be  destined  to  fulfilment,  do  not  the  counsels 
of  our  wise  citizens,  from  Washington  and  Jefterson  to  our 
martyr  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Garfield,  assure  us  that  it  will 
be  due  to  the  force  of  the  American  idea,  taught  to  the 
youth  of  the  Bepublio  by  the  inspiring  lessons  of  Am^rioan* 
history! 
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the  case  against  the  russian  jews. 

BT  AN  ENGLISHMAN  BBSIPSNT  IN  RUSSIA. 

In  the  Conten^porary  JReview  the  first  place  ia  eiyen  to 
a  temperate  and  remarkable  article,  signed  ^Anelo- 
BuBman,''  which  succeeds  in  setting  forth  in  such  a 
manner  as  can  be  understood  by  the  ordinary  Englishman 
some  reasons  why  the  Tzar,  whose  excellent  personal  (^uali* 
ties  are  admitted  alike  by  friend  and  foe,  should  persist  in 
a  policy  towards  l^e  Jews  which  is,  no  doubt,  in 
many  things  barbarous  and  brutal.  If  before  going  to 
t^e  Guildhall  orators  had  gone  to  the  East  End 
and  seen  for  themselves  how  fatal  is  the  presence  of  the 
lower  dass  of  Jews  in  such  institutions  as  the  People's 
Palace  and  in  tibe  Teetotums,  from  the  last  of  which  they 
are  now  absolutely  excluded  as  a  measure  of  self- 
defence,  they  would  have  been  better  able  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  this  Englishman  of  many 
years'  residence  in  Russia  can  maintain  that  the 
Kussian  Government  are  not  only  not  guilty  of  object- 
less persecution,  but,  to  some  extent,  are  justified  in  the 
policy  which  they  have  adopted. 

HOW  THE  JEW  IS  A  MENACE  TO  THE  EMPIRE. 

He  points  out  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  explain  the 
whole  exceptional  legislation  of  nearly  two  hundred 
years  by  unputing  sheer  devilry  to  the  rulers  of 
Kuasia.  It  is  equally  false  to  attribute  the  anti- 
Jewish  legislation  to  religious  persecution.  The  real 
secret,  he  says,  is  that  it  is  in  Russia  as  it  was  in  Egypt 
in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs:  the  Jews  are  becoming  too 
many foruie  peopleamon^t  whomtheydwell.  The  number 
and  the  pecuuarcharactenstics  of  the  Jew  constitute  a  real 
menace  to  thestability  of  the  Empire  They  are  bad  agricul- 
turists, disobedient  subjects.  M  many  as  80  per  cent,  of 
the  zecruits  who  did  not  respond  to  the  summons  to  join  the 
army  in  1878  were  Jews.  They  multiply  like  rabbits,  and  in 
some  places  increaseat  eight  times  the  rateof  the  Chnstians ; 
such,  at  least,  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  the  register  of 
births  and  deaths  at  Odessa  in  1883.  They  marry  sooner, 
and  have  more  children  per  family ;  if  the  marriage  is 
barren,  they  (Uvorce  and  marry  again,  and  the  rate  of 
mortality  is  much  lower  with  them.  In  those  parts  of 
Russia  in  which  the  Jews  are  allowed  to  Hve  the^  own  half 
the  distilleries,  three-fourths  of  the  brewenes,  seven- 
eighths  of  the  wholesale  spirit  warehouses  and  half  of  all 
the  drink  shops. 

WHAT  THE  RUSSIANS  WANT. 

The  Jew,  it  is  maintained,  is  the  destructive  microbe 
of  Russian  society.  Austria  has  become  a  Jewish  Empire, 
and  they  are  determined  not  to  allow  Russia  to  share 
the  same  fate.  The  policy  which  this  Anglo-Russian 
thmks  Russia  is  largely  justified  in  pursuinjo^  is  simply 
a  determination  to  make  Russia  an  undesirable  place 
of  residence  for  those  of  their  subjects  whose  presence 
does  not  make  for  the  ultimate  good  of  their  coimtry : — 

As  reported  in  the  newspapers,  the  policy  of  the  Tzar 
is  having  its  designed  effect.  Thousands  of  Jews  are  find- 
ing that  life  in  Russia  is  no  longer  worth  living,  and  are 
starting  in  search  of  a  less  inhospitable  shore.  No  fresh 
l^islation  has  been  found  necessary  to  bring  about  this  result. 
Statements  have  been  made  in  the  Press  to  the  effect  that 
new  edicts  against  the  Jews  will  come  intof  orce  in  the  present 
year.  They  are,  so  far  as  I  have  been  ahle  to  ascertain, 
absolutely  without  foundation. 

NO  NEW  LAWS  AGAINST  THE  JEWS. 

No  new  edicts  have  been  issued,  and  none  are 
in  contemplation.  None  are  necessary.  The  existing  laws 
are  amply  sufficient,  if  properly  enforced,  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  present  situation.  In  the  past,  Jews  have  chosen 
to  disobey  these  laws.   Past  masters  in  the  art  of  evasion. 
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they  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  found  little  difficulty  In 
escaping  the  poialty  of  disobedience.  In  the  Russians  they 
found  a  flabby,  easy-goiog  people,  always  accommodating  in 
the  matter  of  bribes.  It  was  die  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
for  them  to  corrupt  the  poorly  paid  and  not  over-scrupulous 
Russian  official,  and  when  a  Governor  or  Governor-General 
chanced  to  get  into  monetary  difficulties,  they  knew  well 
how  to  turn  ms  misfortune  to  their  advantage.  So  success- 
ful have  their  artifices  been  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Fal& 
of  Settlement  may  be  said  to  exist  at  the  present  time  only 
on  paper.  Look  at  Moscow.  In  that  '*  cicy  of  the  throne  " 
there  are  now  over  one  hundred  thousand  Jews.  Had  the 
laws  reg^ulating  the  sojourn  of  Jews  outside  the  Pale  been 
observ^,  the  city  would  not  now  contain  100,000  Jews. 

Knowing  well  what  the  law  was,  they  chose  to  disregard 
it.  They  smart  now  from  the  strokes  of  a  rod  of  their 
own  maldng.  None  the  less  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
present  chastisement  will  be  made  as  light  as  possible. 


SIR  EDGAR  BOEHDL 

SOME  PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES. 

There  is  an  interesting  but  too  brief  sketch  of  Sir 
Edgar  Boehm  in  Blackwood's  Magazme  for  March.  It 
IS  signed  by  Constance  Ea^lestone,  which  is,  apparently, 
a  nom  de  plume  of  some  fnend  who  knew  him  well.  In 
writing  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  our  sculptors,  she 
uotes  many  things  from  nis  conversation  in  times  past, 
he  reminds  us  that  it  was  he  who  first  initiated  the  Sdiool 
of  Sculpture  in  the  Royal  Academy. 

As  with  others  who  live  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  work  in 
their  hands,  Sir  Edear  seems  to  have  been  almost  distressed 
when  he  wonderisgly  found  himself  within  the  gates  of  the 
Temple  of  Fame. 

"  It  humbles  me  to  hear  them  praise  my  work,  when  by 
looking  round  they  can  see  what  men  can  do  and  have  done,*^ 
said  he  one  day  when  his  attention  was  directed  to  certain 
well-merited  praise  on  productions  of  his  own ;  and  then  he 
told  the  tale  of  the  old  painter  of  Sienna,  who,  with  his  hands 
crossed  meekly  on  his  breast  and  head  bent  reverently  low, 
turned  away  from  his  canvas,  before  which  he  had  stood 
long  in  silent  meditation,  saying,  **May  God  forgive  me 
that  I  did  not  do  it  better." 

Like  Mr.  Balfour,  Sir  Edgar  Boehm  never  read  the 
newspapers.  One  of  Sir  Edgar  Boehm 's  complaints  waa 
that  he  had  far  too  much  work  to  do.  He  put  his  prices 
up  to  prohibitive  figures,  and  then  found  that  they  only 
brought  him  more  work.  The  following  anecdote  of 
Carlyle  as  a  sitter  is  characteristic  : — 

"  111  give  you  twenty-two  minutes  to  make  what  you  can 
of  me,"  said  the  man  of  heroes  one  day,  storming  in  at  the 
door  in  the  guise  of  one  of  his  own  northern  gales ;  and  be 
stood  there,  watch  in  hand,  while  that  rugged  rock,  his  own 
massive  brow,  was  carved  out. 

Hardly  had  the  tiny  arrows  shot  their  last  second  to  the 
rear  than  Sir  Edgar,  who  had  also  spared  a  glance  for  his 
time-keeper  while  he  drew  on  his  sitter  to  talk  and  to  forget, 
pushed  his  clay  aside,  aud  the  amused  Scotchman  give  him 
his  two-and-twenty  minutes  over  again,  and  returned  later 
to  be  studied  to  the  core,  and  prove  himself  the  delightful 
companion  he  knew  how  to  be  when  the  spirit  moved  him. 

With  one  more  extract  I  will  conclude  my  account  of 
this  charming  paper : — 

Lady  Boehm's  last  days  were  clouded  by  terrible  physical 
suffering ;  but  this  never  seems  to  have  prevented  her  from 
sympathising  with  her  husband's  successes,  and  proving  her- 
self his  best  and  most  far-sighted  critic.  Her  knowledge  of 
art  was  not  exceptionally  great,  but  her  jud^ient  was  sound, 
and  she  had  a  wonderful  power  of  gauging  we  popularity  auy 
work  was  likely  to  enjoy. 

"  If  my  wife  approve,  the  public  will,"  remarked  Sir  Edgar 
on  one  occasion ;  '*  but  if  she  condemn,  I  may  as  well  give  the 
tWngup.''  ^  , 
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"the  shadow  on  the  throne." 

THE  PBBSECUTI0N8  OF  PB0TK8TANTS  IN  BU8SIA. 

The  ill-treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  is  not  due  to 
religious  persecution ;  but  there  is  religious  persecution  in 
Russia,  and  persecution  of  a  very  shameful  kind.  The 
policy  which  leads  M.  Pobedonestielf  to  persecute  the 
Stundists,  the  Molokaoi,  and  other  Protestant  sects  is 
fraught  with  the  most  deplorable  consequences  to  the 
empire.  The  Leisure  Hour  for  March  publishes  some 
Account  of  this  scandalous  persecution  in  an  article  from 
which  I  take  the  following  extracts  : — 

THE  SPREAD  OF  PBOTESTANTI8M. 

Fifteen  years  ago  there  was  hardly  a  Protestant  in  the 
entire  archbishopric  of  Kieff;  to-day,  in  150  villages,  the 
new  heresy  is  at  work.  In  the  sub-district  of  Tarash  there 
axe  now  over  2,000  Protestant  families.  There  are  villages 
where  they  may  be  numbered  by  hundreds— one,  for 
instance,  where  there  are  350.  The  movement  is  so  great  that 
the  bishops  of  eight  provinces  are  conducting  a  stem  conflict 
against  it ;  pillars  of  the  church,  like  the  Metropolitan  Platon 
of  Kieff  and  the  Archbishop  Nicanor  of  Odessa,  are  employ- 
ing all  their  resources  to  destroy  these  enemies  of  the 
Orthodox  faith ;  but,  notwithstanding  every  effort  made  to 
repreu  it,  the  new  protest  is  going  steadily  forward,  and  fresh 
recruits  are  flocking  to  its  standards. 

"  Efforts  made  to  repress  it "  are  {be  euphemistic  words 
employed  by  a  high  oflScial  to  describe  a  system  of  persecu- 
tion which  has  had  no  parallel  in  Europe  since  the  days  of 
the  Reformation,  by  which  simple  and  timid  peasants — 
endeavouring  to  live  pure  lives,  modelled  on  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel— are  harried  and  opfkressed,  wantonly  and  cruelly 
persecuted. 

THE  LOVE  OF  PERSBCTTTION. 

The  articles  on  the  Penal  Code  on  which  the  greater  part 
of  this  action  is  founded  are  numbered  187,  189,  and  196. 
Paragraph  187  deals  with  the  "  crime  "  of  leaving  the  Church 
for  another  Christian  community,  and  cites  the  punishment 
as  loss  of  civil  and  personal  rights  and  privileges,  and  trans- 
jwrtation  to  Siberia.  There  is  an  altemative  punishment  for 
milder  cases  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court :  work  in  a  refor- 
matory for  a  period  not  exceeding  eighteen  months.  Article  189 
treats  of  the  crime  of  those  who,  either  by  means  of  preaching 
or  writing,  pervert  orthodox  beUevers,  **  although  it  be  to  join 
another  Christian  community,"  or  who  mislead  people  so  that 
they  join  an  heretical  seot,  or  who  induce  others  to  join  a 
dissenting  sect  or  to  embrace  dissenting  views.  For  a  first 
offence  the  punishment  is  loss  of  certain  personal  rights,  and 
imprisonment  from  eight  to  sixteen  months;  for  a  second 
offence  imprisonment  in  a  fortress  from  thirty-two  to  forty- 
eight  months ;  the  third  offence  entails  loss  of  all  rights  and 
transportation  to  Siberia.  Article  196  specifies  the  punish- 
ment for  spreading  or  propagating  the  views  of  heretics  or 
dissenters  already  sundered  from  the  Orthodox  Church,  or  for 
estabhshing  the  views  of  any  new  sect  dangerous  or  hostile 
to  the  faith.  This  punishment  is  loss  of  all  civil  rights  and 
transportation — from  European  Russia  to  the  Caucasus,  from 
the  Caucasus  to  Siberia,  and  from  Siberia  to  **  regions  beyond." 

PRIESTLY  PERSECUTORS. 

Scattered  up  and  down  the  published  reports  of  diocesan 
consistories,  we  meet  with  numerous  complaints  from  the 
priests,  tl  it  the  power  of  the  Church,  unaided  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  State,  is  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the  growing 
heresy.  The  civil  authorities  are  urged  to  take  energetic 
measures  to  eradicat**.  the  "leprosy"  which  is  so  rapidly 
spreading  over  Russia  and  tainting  the  Orthodox  believers. 
Fiery  and  envenomed  letters  are  sent  by  village  priests  to 
their  diocesans,  full  of  malevolent  slander  against  the  Pro- 
testants, describing  them  as  vile  livers,  as  blasphemers,  as 
revilers  of  every  tl)  ins:  sacred,  and  crying  out  for  assistance 
in  ridding  the  villages  of  their  pestilent  presence. 
There  is  one  poem  entitled  "The  damned  Stundist" 
^Protestant)  that  should  not  be  passed  over,  as  it 
bears  on  its  last  page  Censor  Kapustin's  imprimatur, 
and  the  sanction  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
Moscow,  and  may  be  taken,  therefore,  as  an  authoritative 
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expression  of  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  Church  towards 
Russian  Protestantism. 

"the  damned  STUNDIST. 

It  has  been  scattered  broadcast  in  cathedral  and  church 
in  the  diocese  of  Kharkoff.  The  invocatory  opening  is 
supposed  to  be  sublime. 

Sound  forth,  thunders  of  the  Cbnrch  ! 
Discharge  yourselve-,  curses  of  the  CoaDCiul 
Crush  with  everlasting  anathemas 
The  outcast  Stundist  rubble  1 " 
And  then  through  eight  or  nine  verses  the  author  describes 
the  iniquity  of  these  Stundists ;  how  they  have  abandoned 
the  traditions,  how  they  shun  the  temples  of  God,  revile  the 
pastor,  despise  the  icons,  crosses,  relics,  and  so  on ;  and 
giving  as  refrain  to  each  of  his  verses,  "  the  damned  Stundist 
The  closing  lines  are : — 

*'  Cruel  and  dark  as  a  demon, 
He  bhuns  all  faithful  Christian!, 
And  crawls  into  dMrkett  cornem— 
The  enemy  of  God,  the  damned  Stundist. 
The  thooghtless  and  harmless,  who  near 
The  den  of  the  mHlignant  l>-ast. 
Are  l  efouled  with  blasphemies  nnd  slanders, 
And  cajoled  by  thedauiued  Stuudist." 
Considering  that  these  Stundists  admittedly  stand  hi^ 
among  the  best  citizens  of  the  Empire,  was  there  ever  a 
more  suicidal  policy  sanctioned  by  a  smcerely  religious  and 
;ood-hearted  ruler? 


THE  NEW  PEOPLE  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

THE  FAITH  OF  THE  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  FOLK. 

There  is  an  excellent  article,  full  of  suggestive  matter, 
in  the  ineteefidh  Century,  entitled  **  The  New  World," 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Cross.  He  points  out  that  the  formula 
that  expresses  the  full  significance  of  the  new-world 
development  may  be  the  expansion  of  the  great  humani- 
tarian movement,  the  central  idea  of  which  is  indus- 
trialism as  opposed  to  militixrism.  The  new  world  of  the 
United  States  of  Australasia  is  founding  itself  on  the 
^volution  of  a  social  faith  in  which  industrialism  is  a  vital 
tenet  and  a  part  of  its  effective  religion.  India,  Mr.  Cross 
thinks,  has  always  been  an  effectual  bar  to  the  true  union 
of  a  Greater  Britain,  and  Equatorial  Africa  will  prove  a 
second  bar.  The  extension  of  the  British  Empire  alarms 
the  mass  of  voters  in  Canada  and  Australia.  They  are 
dominated  by  chree  main  ideas  :  the  sovereignty  of  their 
own  people,  the  importance  of  their  own  industrial 
development,  and  the  determination  not  to  meddle  with 
the  affairs  of  other  people.  To  the  mass  of  the  working 
folk  Mr.  Cross  reminds  us  that 

the  New  World  is  the  ideal  world,  and  in  these  days,  when 
the  voice  of  the  majority  is  so  widely  recognised  as  the  voice 
of  God,  we  need  not  be  surprised— although  it  may  be  a  rude 
awakening— to  find  that  Canada  and  the  United  States  of 
Australasia  will  presently  follow  in  the  way  that  tlie  United 
States  of  America  have  led,  because  they  imagine  it  to  be  the 
way  of  peace— the  way  that  seems  bes*  to  secure  to  them 
the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  industries,  the  precious 
possession  of  their  individuality  and  the  natural  principle  of 
their  growth.  And  just  as  there  cannot  be  true  patrioti.sm 
in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  or  in  Australia  without  per- 
petual loyal  recognition  of  the  root  from  which  they  have  all 
sprung— from  which  they  have  derived  their  language  and 
their  laws,  their  literature  and  their  religion— so  there 
cannot  be  true  patriotism  in  England  without  proper  con- 
sideration for  the  best  interests  of  all  the  offspring ;  and  in 
whatever  way  they  see  fit  to  work  out  their  own  future  (by 
separation  or  otherwise)  we  shall  be  better  occupied  in 
strengthening  our  alliances  and  our  fellowship  with  the 
whole  75,000,000  of  them,  in  unifj  ingthe  sentiment  of  all  the 
English-speaking  peoples,  mther  than  in  attempting  a  partial 
British  Imperial  Federation  which,  with  its  heterogeneous 
elements,  can  never  really  be  welded  into  a  homogeneous 
structure,  because  it  does  not  represent  any  natural  principle 
of  growth. 
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FROM  PARIS  TO  TONQUIN  VIA  SIBERIA. 

BY  PRINCB  HENRY  OF  ORLEANS. 

Thb  place  of  honour  in  the  first  number  of  the  Rexnie 
des  Denjc  Mmides  for  February  is  given  to  the  account 
written  by  the  young  Prince  of  Orleans  of  his  very  inte- 
resting trip  across  Central  Asia  with  M.  Bonvalot. 

CAN  FRANCE  AND  RUSSIA  MEET  IN  ASIA  ? 

For  the  explorer,  who  had  already  crowned  the  Pamir 
Steppes,  the  object  was  mainly  exploration  ;  for  the 
Prince  there  was  the  further  political  interest  of 
fiDdio^  a  road  which  should  connect  the  posses- 
ffons  of  Russia  in  the  North  with  the  posses- 
sions of  France  in  the  South  of  the  great  x4.siatic 
Unknown.  The  plateau  of  Thibet  and  the  Celestial 
Empire  lie  batween,  and  the  road  from  Siberia  to 
Tonquin  does  not  lead  through  winding  plains,  over 
fertile  valleys.  Nevertheless,  in  little  more  than  a  year 
the  itinerary  that  the  two  travellers  proposed  to  them- 
selves was  traced,  no  longer  upon  paper  alone,  but  upon 
the  solitary  steppes  and  stony  mountain  sides  of  Asia. 

A  PLEASANT  ROAD. 

The  way  divided  itself  into  three  principal  stages  :  the 
first  from  the  frontier  of  Siberia  to  Lob  Nor  ;  the  second 
to  Tengri-Nor,  close  to  the  sacred  city  of  H'Lassa ;  the 
third  to  Batang,  and  thence  through  the  comparative 
civilisation  of  China  to  Tonquin.  The  following  de- 
scription suffices  to  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
road  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  had  to  be 
tevelled  during  the  greater  part  of  the  first  two  stages. 
A  continued  west  wind  fatigued  them  greatly. 

We  advanced  over  a  gravel  formed  of  little  bits  of  quartz, 
lava,  and  volcanic  stone.  The  wind  lifted  the  sand  into 
parallel  columns,  which  travelled  faster  than  a  galloping 
horse,  and  are  only  to  be  compared  to  the  waters  of  a  river 
in  flood.  We  were  totally  blinded,  little  flints  beat  in  our 
faces  through  the  bashliks  which  we  wore,  and  we  were 
obliged  constantly  to  bend  low  over  our  horses  in  order  to 
breathe.  Oar  eyes,  noses,  and  mouths  were  filled  with  sand. 
I  tried  to  walk  and  coald  only  move  sideways  like  a  crab. 
Often  we  could  not  see  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet. 

THE  HARDSHIPS  OF  TRAVEL. 

This  kind  of  thing  lasted  for  days  at  a  time,  and  in 
addition  there  were  all  the  pangs  of  what  the  Prince 
calls  ^*  mountain  sickness  "  to  endure,  violent  headache, 
accompanied  by  nausea,  bleeding  of  the  nose,  general 
fiUigue,  and  absolute  sleeplessness  at  night.  The  food 
upon  which  these  exertions  were  maintained — and  which 
scarcely  varied  for  many  months — consisted  of  mutton, 
usually  so  hard  that  the  best  will  cuuid  with  difiiculty 
force  the  teeth  in  it,  and  a  kind  of  gruel  made  with  weak 
tea,  flour,  and  peas.  When  the  plateaux  were  traversed 
and  the  mountain  ranges  left  behind,  it  was  only  to  begin 
a  descent  into  marshy  rice  plains,  where  fever  took  the  place 
of  mountain  sickness,  and  the  desert  wastes  were  changed 
to  villages  full  of  fighting  Chinamen.  They  left  Siberia  on 
September  12th,  1889,  and  reached  the  Red  River  on 
September  21st,  1890.  During  this  time  two  months 
were  spent  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  metres,  crossing 
steppes,  of  which  the  only  living  inhabitants  were  herds 
of  the  wild  yak. 

THE  INHABITANTS  OP  THE  STEPPES. 

The  description  given  of  these  creatures  is  almost 
human  in  its  interest : — 

In  a  little  hollow  the  cows  and  calves  (of  a  herd  of  about 
200)  were  grazing  peacefully ;  on  the  heights,  bulls  in  groups 
of  three  or  four  were  keeping  watch.  At  sight  of  us  they 
galloped  down  between  the  females  and  us,  and  formed  into 
two  rows  with  heads  down  and  tails  furiously  lashing.  Two 


shots  from  a  carbine  put  the  herd  to  flight ;  a  few  bulls- 
in  front  acted  as  guides,  while  the  others  galloped  on  either 
flank  or  remained  behind  to  keep  the  females  together,  and 
to  drive  in  with  their  horns  the  calves  who  dropped  out  of 
the  ranks. 

When  at  last,  after  many  weeks,  there  was  a  cry,  not  of 
land,  but  of  **  Men  I "  and  humanity  once  more  re- 
appeared, it  was  in  the  form  of  **true  savages  dressed 
in  sheepskins,  and  wearing  no  other  head-dress  but  their 
long  black  hair,  which  fell  loose  round  their  shoulders. 
They  leaned  generally  upon  a  lance  in  the  attitude  of 
beasts."  Yet  even  in  tliis  form  the  power  of  the  human 
race  asserted  itself.  They  were  shepherds,  and  they  had 
learned  to  tame  the  so  much  nobler-seeming  yaks. 

SPORT  AND  OCCUPATION. 

The  days  of  the  travellers  were  enlivened  by  a  certain 
amount  of  sport.  They  did  a  good  deal  of  shooting. 
They  made  scientific  collections,  took  scientific  observa- 
tions, and  made  regular  and  conscientious  notes.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  has  undergone 
in  this  voyage  a  full  and  fair  share  of  ordinary  manhood's 
work  and  hardship.  The  narrative  is  as  simple  as  the 
adventures  are  severe. 


WANTED.  A  HOME  FOR  THE  DYING. 

Dr.  Schofield  in  the  Contemporary  and  Madame  Belloo 
in  Help  publish  pleas  for  the  establishment  of  homes  for 
the  dying  in  London.  Dr.  Schofield  points  out  that  it  is- 
true,  although  hard  to  believe,  that  there  is  no  refuge, 
home,  or  hospital  but  the  workhouse  for  a  man  who  is- 
neither  curable  nor  incurable,  but  actuaUy  dying. 
Madame  BeUoc  calls  attention  to  the  same  state  of 
things,  and  pleads  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospice 
for  the  dying,  on  the  lines  of  the  famous  institution 
founded  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Dublin.  There  is- 
one  small  home  at  Mildmay,  called  Friedenheim,  esta- 
blished by  a  Scotch  lady  at  ner  own  expense,  but  it  haa 
only  ten  beds,  and  these  ten  beds  are  all  that  the 
Metropolis  contains,  with  its  5,000,000  inhabitants,  where 
a  man  can  be  received  and  die  in  peace.  Dying  people 
are  turned  out  of  the  hospitals  when  they  are  past  all  hope. 
Dr.  Schofield  mentions  several  cases  of  great  hardship  in 
which  poor  wretches  have  had  to  dife  alone  in  lodgings  or 
in  the  workhouse  hospitals.  In  one  case  a  waiter  dyin^  of 
consumption  was  so  wretched  at  the  thought  of  ^ing 
sent  to  the  workhouse  that  he  cut  his  throat.  The  ten 
beds  at  Friedenheim  are  occupied  by  about  forty  per- 
sons in  the  year,  that  is  to  say,  it  takes  each  patient 
about  three  months  to  die.  Miss  Davidson,  the  public- 
spirited  lady  who  has  established  the  home,  has  to  refuse 
three  hundred  applications  every  year  for  the  forty 
whom  she  is  able  to  accommodate.  This  is  a  great  and 
admirable  work  of  Christian  charity,  and  both  appeals. 
Dr.  Schofield's  and  Madame  Belloc's,  one  Protestant  and 
the  other  Catholic,  should  be  responded  to  liberally.  It  is 
not  TX)o  much  to  ask  that  there  should  be  at  least  one 
home  for  the  dying  for  each  million  of  persons  in  this 
great  city.   

In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  M.  Chevrlllon 
continues  his  pleasant  article  upon  India  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Bevue  for  February,  and  takes  his 
readers  to  Benares  to  plunge  them  into  the  mysteries 
of  Brahmanism  and  Hindooism.  Under  the  title  of  The 
Birth  of  a  Legend,"  M.  Paleologue  gives  a  very  sym- 
pathetic biographical  sketch  of  the  Queen  Louise  of 
Prussia,  while  M.  Rambaud,  in  his  article  upon  **  Eastern 
Empresses"  in  the  number  for  February  16th,  oflers  a 
striKingly  dififerent  picture  of  feminine  royalty. 
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HOW  TO  RE-UNITE  CHRISTENDOM. 

LETTERS  FBOM  THE  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM  AND  OTHERS. 

The  proposal  put  forward  in  the  first  number  of  Helpf 
that  the  cSiorches,  instead  of  trying  to  find  a  basis  of 
Inion  in  doctrine  or  in  ritual,  should  begin  to  federate 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  social  ques- 
tions, has  been  submitted  to  a  great  variety  of  ministers 
of  religion  during  February,  and  considerable  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  appears  in  the  new  number  of 
Melv. 

Tne  Bishop  of  Durham  writes : — 

AHow  me  to  t^aDkyoa  for  jotat  Mtorand  the  aocompany- 
ing  article.  No  oabom  feel  mm  dBOfij  than  I  do,  and  I 
have  not  failed  to  Qse  evwy  oppoilmjiity  wnloh  I  have  had  of 

expressing  the  conviction,  that 
our  Christian  faith  is  called 
now,  as  it  has  never  been  called 
belQtti  to  deal  with  ipaial 
qnestiottB.  I  believe  also  that 
it  is  through  the  effort  to 
fulfil  this  duty  that  we  shadl 
be  brought  to  outward  union, 
because  I  believe  that  truth  of 
creed  corresponds  with  energy 
ol  aotton.  One  of  my  ilxst  d»* 
aires  when  I  came  here,  let  ma 
eay  of  my  first  prayei^  wat 
that  I  might  liave  strength 
and  wisdom  to  use  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Fhowing  that  the 
.  National  Church  recognised 
lier  duty  towards  the  nation. 
Already  something  has  been 
attempted  and  even  done, 
hut  I  remember  the  promise, 
In  your  patience  ye  shall  win 
your  souls,"  and  I  dare  not 
■sacrifice  anything  that  I  bold 
precious  to  secure  premature 
snccess.  If  all  be  well,  I  trust 
that  we  shall  have  a  great 
Society  of  Church  Workers 
at  Sunderland  before  long. 

May  each  one  of  us  turn  his 
faith  into  deeds  ;  but  person- 
ally 1  feel  sure  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  Incarnation, 
tbaatwgth  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
ifvttl  alona  iDstalii  afttiqn. 
.  Ur.  Hswda  pcopoaea  the 


which  the  foDowhig  k  an 

extract : — 

As  a  practical  start,  why  don't  you  counsel  a  "  Federation 

Sunday,"  and  get  as  many  churches  and  chapels  to  devote  a 
Sunday,  or  Sunday  morning  sermon,  to  **  Federation  of 
Churches"?  rreacher>  to  dwell  on  jtractiral  side,  what  good 
works  all  chapels  and  churches  might  cuiubine  f(jr  ;  doctrinal, 
what  spiritual  and  moral  truths  all  chu^che^and  chapels  hold 
in  common. 

Get  the  papers  to  analyse  a  lot  of  the  utterances  on  that 
day,  in  half  a  dozen  lines  to  each  pulpit,  and  you  would  at 
once  collect  a  vast  body  of  agreement  to  form  a  basis  of 
action. 

The  kind  of  difficult  which  one  meets  in  attempting  to 
induce  our  fellow  Christians  to  oo-opnerate  in  doing  eood 
to  the  poor  and  unfortunate  is  curiously  illustratea  by 
the  following  letter  sent  by  a  High  Church  clergyman  of 
Portsmouth  to  our  Helper  there : — 

Is  this  **  William  T.  Stead"  the  man  who  a  few  years  ago 
figured  so  promt  lentlj  ia  a  celebrated  criminal  trial,  and 


who  was  convicted,  and,  as  far  at  num  is  concerned^  received 
his  punishment  for  the  wilful  abduction  and  subsequent  ruin 
of  a  chaste  and  modest  maiden,  under  circumstances  of  such 
horrid  and  disgusting  brutality  as  made  England  from  one 
end  to  the  other  cry  out  for  very  shame  that  such  a  monster 
was  permitted  to  live  7  If  so,  he  is  a  nice  man  to  write  about 
the  "  Reunion  of  Christendom."  His  paper  I  have  cast  into 
the  fire.  Unfortunately,  for  the  cause  he  professes  to  advo- 
cate, I  have  no  control  over  his  body. 

Mr.  John  Kirk,  of  the  Ragged  School  Union,  writes  aa 
follows : — 

After  trying  in  some  fashion  for  twenty  years  or  more  to 
nrk  harmonioiisly  widli  wied  sections,  in  all  kinds  of  efforts 
for  ^iftiiig  and  benefittng  the  very  poor,  I  could  not  but 
hearmy  sympathise  with  your  proposes  for  a  closer  union 

of  these  ameliorative  forces. 
The  heading  to  your  article  is 
not,  I  fear,  the  most  attrac- 
tive you  could  have  chosen, 
and  it  would  be  well  not  to 
attempt  too  much  at  the  out- 
set. 

Tour  Association  of  Helpers 
contains,  to  my  thinking,  the 
germ  and  promise  of  such  a 
federation  as  you  contemplate. 

First  and  foremost  there 
should  be  a  register  of  all  the 
agencies  and  efforts,  of  what- 
ever sort  or  colour,  that  may 
be  in  operation. 

This  collective  information 
would  be  invaluable  as  indi- 
cating where  dangers  from 
overlapping  may  be  feared, 
what  distncts  or  areas  are  in 
need  of  additional  help,  and  in 
what  centre  or  locality  the 
energies  of  would-be  workers 
could  best  be  utilised. 

The  Bishop  of  Liveipool 
writes : — 

I  thank  you  for  the  first 
number  of  and  I  hope 

the  paper  will  do  good,  though 
I  am  not  very  saoff  nine  abrai 
reunion.  If  GKenenu  Booth  has 
done  nothing  else,  I  believe  he 
has  roused  many  thoughtless 
people  among  the  classes  to 
begin  thinking  about  the 
masses,  and  has  awakened 
immmdmr^.  them  to  tha  Ikot  thai  ttiM 
Cain,  one  of  tha  flxst  nldlM 
men,  who  asked  that  wretched 

r 


DB.  WB8TC0TT,  BISHOP  OF  DUBBAX. 

question,  '*  Am  I  my  brother' 

The  Catholic  Bishop  of  Salford  says 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  differ  because  we  begin  from 
opposite  ends.  You  begin  with  the  creature  and  his 
miseries  and  wants.  We  begin  with  the  Creator  and  His 
plan  and  system  of  redemption  and  salvation.  Those  who 
are  uncertain  as  to  the  latter  may  perhaps  naturally  agree  to 
begin  with  the  former,  and  endeavour  together  to  work  out  a 
solution.  But  those  who  are  perfectly  satisfied,  as  Catholics 
are,  that  they  possess  a  divinely-constituted  system,  have  to 
bend  their  heads  and  hearts  to  the  work  of  realising  that 
system  by  applying  it  to  the  wants  of  the  creature.  Mean- 
while hints  and  suggestions  and  the  fruits  of  varied  expe- 
rience are  helpful  to  all  who  feel  that  they  are  compassed 
with  manifold  dif&culties. 
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WHAT  THE  TRIPLE  ALUANCE  HAS  COST  ITALT. 
Italy  is  pasaing  through  an  economic  crisiB  which,  if 
the  figures  quoted  by   Testb'^  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  for 
February  15th  can  be  relied  on,  is  going  steadily  from  bad 
to  worse. 

A  FEW  FIOUBBS. 

The  deficit  for  .'ast  year  was^  according  to  the  ordinary 
bodgetarr  calcidation,  74  milhons  of  francp  If  to  this 
are  added  certain  debts  about  to  fall  due  and  189  millions 
for  railway  construction^  the  deficit  for  the  year 
amounts  to  nearly  252  millions  of  francs,  or  some- 
thing over  10  millions  sterling.  An  average  industrious 
ianmj  of  four  persons,  spending  between  them  an  in- 
come of  2,380  francs,  or  about  £100  a  year,  pays  to  the 
State  565  fr.,  or  a  percentage  of  23*9  upon  tneir  yearly 
iooome.  In  England,  with  a  similar  calculation,  the  same 
&mily  would  mive  paid  a  total  of  84  fr.  or  4*4  per  cent. 
In  trade,  production  is  declining,  so  that  every  year  im- 
portation exceeds  earoortation.  For  last  year  the  excess 
was  440,000,000,  and  this  year  it  will  be  greater  still. 
Agricultural  production  is  also  declining.  The  figiu*es 
are  too  long  and  complicated  to  quote  m  full,  but  tak- 
ing only  wheat,  olive  oil,  and'  wine,  the  fall  has  been, 
BDoe  1882  — in  wheat,  from  51,000,000  hectoUtres  to 
37,000,000 ;  in  olive  oil,  from  3,500,000  to  2,000,000;  in 
eiqxnrtation  of  wines  in  the  last  three  years,  from 
1,030,471  hectohtres  to  278,263.  While  production 
decretases,  debt  increases.  In  1861  the  debt  of  Italy 
was  three  milliards,  in  1876  it  was  nine  milliards,  now 
it  has  reached  the  total  of  thirteen  milliards.  With 
all  this  the  expenditure  on  l^e  army  increases.  In 
1879  military  expenses  were  232,000,000  frs.,  in  1889  they 
bad  mounted  to  565,000,000  fro. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  TR0X7BLE. 

The  cause  of  it  all  is  to  be  found,  according  to  Testis," 
in  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  policy  of  M.  Crispi.  He 
alone  could  tell  how  many  millions  of  deficit  each  hand- 
shake given  and  received  at  Friedrichsruhe  ''has  cost 
his  unhappy  country  ;  but  there  is  no  one  who  does 
not  know  in  general  terms  the  fatal  consequences  of  the 
diplomatic  and  military  system  to  which,  since  its  entry 
into  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  House  of  Savoy  has  con- 
demned the  young  kingdom  built  up  by  French  assistance. 
There  is  no  one  who  cannot  say  without  fear  of  error  that 
the  crushing  burdens  imposed  by  the  unproductive  friend- 
ship of  our  conquerors  of  1871  have  dried  up  the  sources 
of  wcM^th  in  the  antique  and  marvellous  home  of  Latin 
crnhzation."  The  heavy  cost  of  the  armament  which 
German  friendship  imposes,  the  expense  of  a  futile 
colonial  policy,  the  commercial  •  loss  brought  upon  the 
oountry  by  the  anti-French  sentiment,  and  the  failmre  to 
rwove  French  commercial  treaties  are  all  among  the  dis- 
tinctive influences  which  are  bringing  about  the  downfall 
of  Italy. 

FBEKOH  FEELING  IN  THE  MATTEB. 

France,  who  feels  that  Italy  should  have  been  her  friend, 
bound  fast  alike  by  the  ties  of  the  past  and  the  interests 
of  the  future,  is  sore  at  the  sight.  , 

What  wonnds  us  to  the  heart  is  to  think  that  all  the 
evUs  accumulated  on  the  other  side  of  our  Alpine  frontier 
which  are  carrying  our  minds  to  the  period  of  greatest 
decadence  of  the  cities  of  Italy  under  the  domination  of 
Austria  arise  from  the  eagerness  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
House  of  Savoy  to  enclose  us  in  a  circle  of  iron  bristling 
with  bayonets  and  artillery. 

The  remedy,  of  course,  is  in  a  Franco-Italian  alliance 
which  shall  break  up  the  unnatural  union  of  South  and 
Central  Europe.  But  to  achieve  this  the  only  hope*  is  in 
time.  The  man  who  would  urge  it  even  upon  Signer 
Crisprs  successor  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  madman. 


THE  RUSSIANS  IN  ABYSSINIA. 

A  STOBY  OF  COSSACK  ADVENTURE. 

In  the  NouveUe  JRevue^  M.  de  Oonstantin  ^ves  the 
fciowing  accoimt  of  Nicholas  Ivanovitch  Atchmofi^  the 
organiser  and  leader  of  the  Russian  expedition  to 
Abyssinia : — 

Bom  at  Terek,  in  1856,  AtchiaofE  quitted  his  native  village 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  follow  his  uncle  to  Persia.  He  went 
through  a  rough  apprenticeship  to  military  life  in  the  wild 
Steppes,  attacking  the  brigands  who  infested  them,  and 
risking  his  life  with  all  the  audacity  and  temerity  of  youth. 
Already  in  the  child,  side  by  side  with  his  matchless  in- 
trepidity, the  natural  uprightness  and  candour  which  ruled  his 
life  were  observable.  He  was  hardly  eighteen  when  he  was 
named  Chief  of  Caravans  "  in  Turkey,  and  at  twenty  he  had 
acquired  such  influence  over  the  Cossacks  that  he  became 
the  elected  head  of  one  of  their  districts.  This  savage,  who 
without  education,  without  instruction  of  any  kind,  was 
able  to  conceive  the  most  gigantic  designs  in  the  interest  of 
his  countiy,  was  endowed  with  one  of  the  rare  natures  of  the 
world. 

DONDOUKOFF  PROMISES,  KORSAKOFF  HINDERS.^' 

This  Caucasian  saying  with  regard  to  Prince  Don- 
doukoff-Korsakoff,  typical  as  it  is  more  or  less  of  all 
officialism,  may  be  taken  as  a  short  summary  of 
the  long  story  of  AtchinofiTs  early  eflbrts  to  obtain 
the  conditions  of  comparative  liberty  and  self- 
government  with  which  he  sought  to  endow 
the  colony  of  Free  Cossacks.  Finally  Korsakoff' 
triumphed.  It  was  decided  that  the  Fxee  Cossacks^ 
instead  of  oolonisinff  the  Russian  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
should  return  to  Turkey  and  Persia;  and  at  about  the 
same  time  Atchinoff,  hearing  that  south  of  Egypt  there 
lay  a  great  fertile  country  inhabited  Toy  "  Old 
Christians,''  conceived  the  idea  of  a  possible  settlement  of 
his  brother  Cossacks  in  Abyssinia. 

His  first  voyage  of  exploration  led  to  friendship  with  Has 
Alula  and  treaty  with  the  Negus  in  view.  It  is  related  at 
some  length,  together  with  his  return  to  the  Cossacks, 
^  election  to  a  higher  position  as  tribal  chief,  and  his 
preparations  for  an  expedition  which  was  to  be  at  once 
mihtary,  religious,  and  politicaL 

THE  SHARE  OF  FRANCE. 

Then  comes  the  share  of  France  in  the  matter.  Armies 
were  necessary  for  the  modem  crusade^  and  at  St. 
Petersbiurg  Atchinoff  drew  up  a  treaty  which  was  signed 
by  him  for  King  John  of  Abyssinia,  and  by  the  Yicomte 
de  Constantin,  acting  as  a  private  individual,  but 
with  a  promise  to  lav  the  matter  before  the  French 
Government.  By  this  agreement  the  Abyssinian 
monardi  undertook,  in  return  for  100,000  muskets, 
5,000  revolvers,  5,000  sabres,  20  mitrailleuses,  and  20 
mountain  guns,  accompanied  by  the  necessary  ammuni- 
tion, to  protect  French  caravans  equally  with  Bussian 
caravans,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  European  trade  ; 
to  direct  Abyssinian  caravans  as  much  as  possible  to 
French  ports,  and  to  grant  other  commercial  guarantees. 
It  was  then,  however,  M.  Constantin's  turn  to  experience 
the  damping  effects  of  officialism  upon  individual  aims. 

THE  DEPARTURE. 

Atchinoff,  however,  believed  in  the  logic  of  the  accom- 
plished fact,  and  on  December  10th,  1888,  amid  priestly 
blessings  and  popular  enthusiasm,  the  mission  took  ship 
at  Odessa.  At  Jeddah  a  last  interview  with  the  French 
consul  placed  on  record  Atchinoff 's  devotion  to  Russia,  his 
hatred  of  Germany,  and  his  ardent  sympathy  for  France. 
The  articles,  which  promise  to  tell  for  the  first  time  the 
true  history  of  the  Abyssinian  incident,  will  be  continued 
in  ensuing  numbers  of  the  Remte. 
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A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE. 

The  biographical  article  which  English  people  will  read 
with  most  interest  in  the  Gazette  des  Meaux  Arts  for 
Pebruary  is  an  account  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  life  and 
work,  from  the  pen  of  M.  T.  de  Wyzema.  M.  Wj^ma 
is  not  in  the  habit  of  being  too  tender  to  English  art,  but 
it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  he  treats  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence's  work  with  full  sympathy,  and  touches  his 
-weak  points  with  a  very  just  as  well  as  gentle  hand.  The 
Tague  apprehensions  with  which  Lawrence  was  haunted, 
that  he  had  after  all  only  talent  and  no  genius,  is  fairly 
shown  to  have  been  not  without  foundation,  but  is  also 
used  as  a  plea  for  the  fellow-feeling  of  the  reader. 

He  was  a  man  of  rare  intelligence,  a  passionate  worshipper 
of  the  great  masters.  The  fine  penetrations  of  his  critical 
capacity  which  enabled  him  to  bring  together  in  his  studio  a 
collection  of  masterpieces,  always  prevented  him  from  enter- 
taining a  high  opinion  of  his  own  talent.  He  had  not  tlie 
imperturbable  confidence  in  himself  of  his  contemporary 
Turner,  who  really  believed  himself  in  good  faith  to  be 
the  most  admirable  painter  of  our  time.  And  I  imagine 
that  often  in  the  studio  the  sight  of  a  Van  Dyck  or  a 
Veronese  must  have  suggested  sad  comparisons  to 
the  man  who  was  "so  perfectly  happy,"  who  vowed 
afresh  at  every  minute  of  his  life  to  renounce  the 
temptations  of  the  world,  and  who  from  yeai*  to  year  cherished 
the  illusion  that  he  was  at  last  in  the  right  path,  only  to 
^'ecognise  afterwards  with  despair  that  the  dreamed  of  good 
was  indefinitely  removed. 

CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH. 

Lawrence  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  May,  1769,  at  Bristol, 
where  his  father  kept  a  small  inn.  He  was,  like  Mozart, 
one  of  the  infant  prodigies  whose  after  life  did  not 
altogether  disappoint  the  expectations  formed  of  him. 
He  had  a  wonderful  memory,  and  as  a  child  of  five  used 
to  entertain  his  father's  company  equally  by  reciting 
Shakespeare  and  by  drawing  their  portraits  in  chalk. 
Garrick  once  was  among  the  audience,  and  the 
child's  talent  was  great  enough  to  make  him  wonder 
whether  he  was  watching  the  dS^ut  of  a  great  actor  or  of  a 
painter.  He  asked  the  curly-head  which  he  meant  to 
be.  The  child's  answer  is  not  recorded ;  perhaps  the  famous 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  would  have  sadly  answered  some 
years  later,  "Neither  the  one  nor  the  other."  He  was 
certainly  one  of  the  youngest  portrait-painters  that  have 
been  ever  known.  At  nine  years  his  reputation  was  so 
far  established  that  his  parents  found  his  profession  moro 
lucrative  than  theirs,  and  the  inn  was  given  up  in  order 
to  leave  them  free  to  travel  with  the  child  from  one 
fashionable  resort  to  another.  The  dream  of  study  re- 
mained a  dream  to  the  end.  He  painted  too  well  ever 
to  be  allowed  to  learn  to  paint. 

BFFECrr  OF  HIS  LIFE  UPON  HIS  WORK. 

He  was  always  waiting  for  time,  and  death  came 
first.  What  he  might  have  been  is  indicated  by  the 
grace  and  charm  of  his  conceptions.  His  critics 
condemned  him  as  having  all  the  appearance  and  all  the 
prestige  of  talent  without  the  sincerity  of  it.  Lawrence 
acquiesced  in  this  judgment.  M.  de  Wyzema  thinks 
that  they  were  all  wrong  together.  **What  is  most 
lamentable  in  the  matter  is  that  in  one  sense  Lawrence 
and  his  critics  were  alike  mistaken.  No  I  genius  was  not 
lacking  to  this  painter,  and  if  England  has  produced  two 
painters  of  a  still  higher  genius — Grainsborough  and 
Constable— the  first  rank  after  these  two  masters 
belongs  assuredly  to  Lawrence."  M.  de.  Wyzema 
puts  him  above  Reynolds,  and  describes  him  as 
without  doubt  the  **  most  penetrating  physiognomist 
of  the  English  school."   There  is  no  one  to  compare  with 


him  for  the  power  of  reproducing  the  attractire  per- 
sonality of  a  woman,  and  if  we  thanked  Lawrence  for 
nothing  else.   

octave:  feuillet. 

M.  Brunetiere's  literary  contribution  to  the  Revue 
Deiix  M&tides  is  a  review  of  Octave  Feuillet's  work  as  a 
whole,  with  which  critics  in  this  country  wiil  not  generally 
be  disposed  to  agree.  For  once,  in  work  which  is  so  usually 
sympathetic,  they  will  find  something  to  complain  of  both 
in  breadth  and  depth.  To  say  that  in  no  other  literature 
are  there  to  be  found  novels  based,  like  his,  upon  a  study 
of  tlie  manners  of  the  fashionable  world,  is  to  ignore  the 
classic  school  of  English  novels  altogether,  and  to  imply, 
what  is  evidently  impossible,  that  M.  Brunetiere  has  not 
read  Thackeray.  There  is  no  single  character  in  the  gallery 
of  Octave  Feuillet  who  will  live  in  the  minds  of  French 
readers  as  Colonel  Newcome  and  Beatrice  Esmond  live 
with  us.  Nor  is  any  picture  of  society  which  he  presents 
more  vivid  even  now,  with  the  models  fresh  beneath  our 
eyes,  than  the  society  of  **  Evelina,"  which  delights 
us  still,  as  it  delighted  our  great-great -grandmothers. 
M.  Feuillet's  somewhat  extra  delicate  love  of  fine 
society  is  gracefully  excused,  and  no  one  will  hold 
back  tribute  to  the  claims  of  Ids  enchanting  style.  Common 
accord  will  grant  him  willingly  the  position  of  a  Cosway 
or  a  Plimer  of  literature.  But  if  his  portraits  are  scarcely 
less  finished  than  theirs,  they  are  open  also  to  the  same 
cuarge,  which  has  been  propounded  often  enougn  of  late 
over  the  cases  of  the  Guelpb  Exhibition  against  the  cele- 
brated miniaturist,  that,  having  look^  at  one  fair 
woman,  you  have  seen  all.  Nor,  when  M.  Brunetiere 
touches  the  deeper  meaning  of  Feuillet's  work,  will  such 
a  passage  as  this  be  considered  adequate  to  explain  the 
severance  of  his  mind  from  the  influences  o{  prc^ressive 
thought  which  dethroned  him  in  the  eyes  of  Kngli^h  critics 
as  a  teacher  of  anything  but  literary  style. 

As  for  the  special  question  whether  morality  is  necessarily 
founded  upon  belief,  and  whether  outside  spiritualism  and 
Christianity  there  can  be  any  virtue  .  .  .  two  things  are 
equally  true :  one  that  there  has  never  been  up  to  this  time 
any  morality  which  was  not  supported  by  a  system  of 
metaphysics,  or  was  not,  more  correctly  speaking,  derived 
from  it ;  and  the  other,  that  there  are  no  ideas  which  do  not 
transform  themselves  sooner  or  later  into  principles  or 
motives  of  action.  I  would  add  a  third,  which  is  that 
eighteen  centuries  have,  so  to  speak,  inoculated  us  with 
religion,  and  that  without  knowing  it  or  wishing,  our  conduct 
is  guided  by  motives  of  the  purely  scientific  character,  and 
the  independence  from  religion  is  far  from  proved.  This 
is  enough  to  justify  a  philosopher,  and  still  more  a  moralist^ 
in  maintaining  the  thesis  which  Feuillet  maintained  in 
"  Sibylle  "  and  in  "  La  Morte,"  without  giving*any  one  a  right 
to  reproach  him  with  narrowness  of  mind  or  of  experience.^ 

Few  cultivated  readers  in  this  counny  will  agree.  The 
argument  of  **La  Morte"  is  to  us  so  narrow  as  to.  be 
absolutely  lacking  in  the  vitality  which  is  essential  to 
moral  teaching 


\Vk  have  to  welcome  The  Playgoer's  Review,  edited 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Grein,  a  neV  monthly  of  which  two  numbers 
have  appeared,  and  which  is  the  organ  of  the  Playgoers* 
Club.  In  the  second  number  Mr.  Ix>uis  Cohen  leads  o£F 
%with  a  protest  against  the  natural  and  realistic  drama 
which  is  so  much  advocated  by  the  **  new  school "  dramatic 
critics.  Mr.  William  Alison,  in  an  article  on  "The 
Dramatic  Censorship,"  contends  that  it  is  an  insult  to  the 
public,  and  urges  its  destruction  root  and  branch.  An 
amusing  little  sketch  of  **  A  First  Night "  is  contributed 
by  Mr.  G.  B.  Burgin,  and  somewhat  feeble  criticisms  of 
the  more  important  new  plays  are  also  a  feature. 
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THE  PROSPECT  OF  UNIVERSAL  PEACE. 

A  FBENCTH  SYMPOSIUM. 

M&.  Ernsst  W.  Smith,  in  an  exceptionally  interesting 
and  noteworthy  article  in  the  new  number  of  the  Mevue 
des  RevueSf  sums  up  rarious  opinions  sent  him,  apropos 
of  the  Universal  Peace  Congress,  by  a  number  of  eminent 
IVonch  literary  and  political  celebrities.  M.  Frederic 
Passy,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Peace  Crusade,  remarks  that,  instead  of  being 
styled  the  Universal  Peace  Congress,  it  should  be  called 
the  Universal  Congress  of  Peace,  for  I  have  never  met 
any  person  who  started  with  the  notion  of  once  and  for 
ever,  to-day  or  to-morrow,  abolishing  the  art  of  warfare. 
We  are  called  upon  to  do  what  we  can  to  better  humanity, 
but  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  going  to  make  her 
ever  quite  perfect  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion."  And  this 
point  of  view  is  shared  by  two  well-known  Academicians. 
The  Vicomte  Melchior  de  Vogu^,  brother-in-law  of 
General  Annenkoff  and  a  prominent  figure  in  Parisian 
society,  points  out  somewhat  maliciously  that  nothing 
people  can  say,  do,  or  declare,  will  prevent  quarrels  break- 
ing out  between  two  nations  as  long  as  human  nature 
remains  what  it  has  hitherto  been.  History  teaches  us 
tiiat  peace  will  never  be  among  us  as  long  as  there 
remains  on  the  earth  two  men,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  coin,  and 
a  woman  between  them.  I  shall  be  delighted  if  the 
approaching  Congress  succeeds  in  giving  me  the  lie ;  I 
doubt,  however,  if  it  will  be  able  to  equally  prove 
false  history,  nature,  and  Almighty  God.** 

Jules  Claretie,  the  director  of  the  Tkidtre  Fram^ais, 
pleads  eloquently  the  cause  of  si  vis  pacem,  para  Mlumf 
observing  significantly  that  peace  is  only  secured  by  the 
resolute  and  strong  ones  of  the  earth.  The  most  sincere 
and  thoughtful  letter  on  the  subject  is  that  contributed 
by  M.  Jules  Simon,  who  was,  it  will  be  remembered, 
one  of  the  French  delegates  to  the  Labour  Congress 
held  last  year  in  Berlin.  The  same  idea  is  pithily 
expressed  in  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps'  short  note: 
**  Universal  peace  will  not  be  dejblared,'^but  will  impose 
itself  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  by  human  and 
commercial  federation/' 

M.  Maxime  du  Camp,  after  declaring  that  a  volume 
would  be  all  too  small  to  contain  his  views  on 
such  an  important  subject,  contents  himself  with 
laying  down  at  some  length  what  he  considers  would 
be  a  practical  code  of  warfare;  its  prindpal  points 
being  that  no  declaration  of  war  be  made  tul  the 
will  of  the  country  has  been  ascertained  by  plebiscite.  In  a 
word,  we  are  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  possible,  a  necessary  eviL 


THE  SONG  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD. 

BT  JB88IB  F.  O'DONNELL. 

The  foDowiiig  is  the  poem  from  the  New  England 
Magtnme  of  October,  1890,  which,  being  wrongly  ascribed 
to  another  periodical,  has  occasioned  many  of  my  readers 
much  inconvenience.  I  reprint  it,  with  the  accompanying 
note,  in  accordance  with  my  promise : — 

Headley  relates,  in  his  "Life  of  General  Grant,''that  as 
^e  womided  were  borne  from  the  field  of  Shiloh,  a  fatally 
wounded  captain,  after  speaking  of  his  sufferings  through 
the  preceding  night,  said :— "  I  could  not  help  singing  that 
beautiful  hymn,  *  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear.'  And  there 
was  a  Christian  brother  in  the  brash  near  me.  I  could  not 
see  him,  bat  I  could  hear  him.  He  took  up  the  strain,  and 


beyond  him  another  and  another  caught  it  up,  all  over  the 
terrible  battlefield  of  Shiloh.  That  night  the  echo  was  re- 
sounding, and  we  made  the  field  of  battle  ring  with  hynms 
of  praise  to  God.** 

Like  a  bird  of  prey  the  midnight  spreads  her  black  and 

brooding  wings. 
Where  throughout  the  trampled  woodlands  still  the  smoke 

of  battle  clings. 

Blazing  shells  shriek  through  the  forest  and  an  instant  light 
the  scene, 

And  heart-breaking,  through  the  darkness,  in  the  ghastly 
hush  between. 

Come  the  groans  of  wounded  soldiers  helpless  on  the  blood- 
soaked  ground. 
There  is  horror  in  the  silence,  there  is  horror  in  the  sound  I 

Pitiless  the  rain  from  heaven  has  beat  on  us  lying  here. 
But  the  storm*s  rude  band  is  lifted,  and  once  more  the  sky  is 
clear; 

And  the  silver  stars  are  crowcting  to  the  wsatch-towers  in  the 
sky, 

Whence  the  spkits  of  dead  soldiers  mark  their  patriot  com- 
rades ^e. 

Through  the  terror  of  the  stillness,  through  the  angmsh  of 
the  moans. 

Come  the  words,  half-song,  half-whispered,  in  exultant,, 
hopeful  tones: — 

"  Whm  I  am  read  wy  titU  elsar 
To  mansioTis  in  the  skies  

Heads  are  lifted,  groans  are  stifled,  wounded  men  forget  their 
pain. 

E'en  the  dying  wait  to  listen  to  that  swset  and  holy  strain : — 

**  ni  hidfaremU  to  every  fear^ 
And  wipe  my  weeping  eyesr 
Faint  the  soldier's  voice  is  growing,  but  another,  clear  and 
strong. 

Then  another,  and  another,  swell  the  tide  of  solemn  song : — 
•«  Whem,  I  oa/nrubd  my  title  elear 
To  wansUms  in  the  skies, 
ril  hid  fweneU  to  every  feet/r. 
And  wipe  my  weeping  eyes'* 
O'er  the  field  the  weary  soldiers  catch  the  lailing,  faltering 
notes. 

Till  that  song  of  praise  and  triumph  echoes  from  a  hundred 
throats. 

Dying  men  smile  as  they  sing  it,  with  their  last-drawn  earthly 
breath, 

And  their  souls  go  out  in  music  to  the  shadowland  of  death : — 
Let  cares,  like  a  wild  deluge,  eome. 

And  storms  of  iomnv/cUl ; 
May  I  safely  reach  my  home,, 
My  God,  my  heaven,  my  ail!** 
Oh,  my  soul  I  take  thou  the  lesson  I   On  the  battle-field 
where  Wrong 

For  a  season  Right  has  vanquished,  lift  thy  voice  in  hopeful 
song. 

Though  the  storms  have  beat  upon  thee,  though  thy  wounds 

are  deep  and  red. 
Clear  the  sky  is  growing  o*er  thee,  stars  of  hope  shine  out- 

o'erhead. 

Spirit-comrades  watch  thy  struggles ;— let  them  hear  tho 
hero  ring 

Through  thy  voice,  triumphant,  hopeful in  the  darkness- 
sing,  soul,  sing  I 

"  'Ihere  shall  I  hatlie  my  weary  sotd 
In  seas  0/  Jutavenly  rest^ 
And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roU 
Across  my  peaceful  hreast!** 
Sing,  my  soull  no  prize  worth  winning  e*er  was  gained 
without  a  scar, 

Every  word  drives  back  a  storm-cloud,  every  note  brings  out 
a  star! 
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a  proposed  royal  commission  on  the 

POOR  LAW. 

Tms  month  our  Helpers  are  requested  to  concentrate 
their  efforts  solely  upon  the  obtaining  from  every  candi- 
date a  specific  "  Yes^'  or  "No"  to  me  following  ques- 
tion : — 

Will  yon  support  a  resolation  in  favoar  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission for  the  inqoiiy  into  the  whole  question  of  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Inw,  with  a  view  to  its  readjust- 
ment to  the  necessities  and  aspirations  of  the  new  democracy! 

The  following  extract  from  Sir  John  Glorst's  interview 
in  Help  explains  the  reason  why  this  is  made  the  ser- 
vice of  the  month.   Sir  John  6orst  says : — 

The  question  upon  which  inquiry  might  profitably  be  made 
relates  to  the  question  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law.  This  is  an  old  question  with  which  many  years  ago  I  was 
much  more  occupied  than  I  am  at  present  I  have  had 
practical  experience  in  dealing  with  it,  as  local  secretary  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  as  guardian  of  the 
poor.  In  those  days  I  was  more  familiar  with  the  details 
tbBn  I  am  at  present,  but  it  is  evident  the  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion must  be  brought  into  accord  with  more  advanced 
standards  of  humane  administration.  There  is  much  heard 
in  the  shape  of  ignorant  demand  in  some  quarters  for  greater 
laxity  in  outdoor  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
natural  recoil  against  dassing  together  all  indigent 
persons  without  any  regard  to  the  circumstances  which 
have  compelled  them  to  come  upon  the  rates.  My  idea  is  that 
every  person  in  need  of  relief  should  be  dealt  with  on 
the  broad  general  principle  that  those  who  correspond 
to  the  fraudulent  bankrupt  may  be  assigned  to  a  quasi>penal 
treatment,  while  others  who  are  worn-out  veterans  of 
industry  should  be  regarded  as  pensioners  of  the  State  and 
treated  apart.  Another  point  m  which  reform  is  much 
needed  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  children.  I  am  a  great 
advocate  for  the  boarding-out  system.  The  children  of  the 
■State  should  be  brought  up  so  as  not  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
State.  What  you  say  as  to  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
employed  workhouse  girls  is,  if  true,  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  nation.  It  should  be  looked  into  and  remedied.  The 
children  of  the  State  should  be  worthy  of  the  State.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  money  but  the  mothering  which  is  lacking. 
There  may  be  abuses  in  boarding-out,  but  more  thorou^ 
supervision  will  prevent  that. 

Commenting  on  this,  Hdp  says : — 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  relief  of  the  Poor  is  a 
•question  which,  in  the  capable  hands  of  Mr.  Stansfeld,  will 
probably  be  dealt  with  as  effectively  as  the  other  question 
was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Morley.  There  are  not  wanting 
signs  that  the  Liberal  Parliament  will  welcome  with  great 
rdief  amrthing  which  would  enable  them  to  turn  from  the 
eternal  msh  question  to  look  after  the  afitaars  of  the  nation 
•as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Andrew  Thomas,  M.P.  for  Cardiff,  together  with  Sir 
Walter  Foster,  Mr.  Conybeare,  and  Mr.  Abraham,  has  intro- 
•duced  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Conmions  for  the  reform  of  the 
Poor  Law  which,  I  think,  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  reference 
to  the  Royal  Commission  which  forms  an  essential  part  of  the 
practical  social  programme  of  the  day.  This  Bill  is  a  very 
elaborate  measure,  dealing  with  a  great  many  controverted 
points,  but  the  vital  point  of  the  Bill  which  led  Mr.  Thomas 
to  take  it  up,  and  which  commends  it  to  our  sympathy  and 
support,  are  the  clauses  dealing  with  the  humanising  of  the 
workhouse. 


In  the  Christian  Socialist  for  March,  one  of  our 
Helpers,  Mr.  Seaborn,  has  a  good  article  upon  the 
subject  of  the  responsibility  of  electing  good  men  and 
good  women  on  the  Board  of  Guardians.  Mr.  Seaborn 
says: — 

Incomplete  and  clumsy  as  the  present  law  is,  its 
Iwmane  and  wise  administration  can  be  to  a  large 
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extent  controlled  by  the  votes  of  the  IndividnaL  There 
are  many  questions  which  we  might  put  and  discusfl 
did  space  permit,  and  which  ought  to  be  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  elect  guardians  of 
the  poor.  The  plan  of  ''boarding  out"  children  who  are 
thrown  upon  parish  relief  is  one  which  could  be  advan- 
tageously followed  under  a  great  many  circumstances,  and  if 
some  of  the  evils  attaching  to  it  were  overcome  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  become  more  general  The  pro- 
vision of  books  and  newspapers  for  workhouse  inmates, 
and  especially  the  aged  poor,  is  a  direction  in  which  the 
energies  of  a  great  many  besides  guardians  could  be  well 
emploved ;  and  while  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a 
wide  distinction  between  state  relief  and  private  charity,  the 
two  could  be  advantageously  organised  on  a  much  better 
basis.  The  abolition  of  the  casual  ward,  too,  with  its 
demoralising  influences,  is  a  matter  demanding  immediate 
attention  and  drastic  measures,  while  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  is  a  question  needing  searching  investigation.  Admitted 
that  the  present  system  has  many  shortcomings  and  imper- 
fections, the  next  best  thing  to  a  complete  overhaul  of  the 
machinery  is  the  correction  of  existing  abuses  in  its  working, 
and  to  this  end  the  first  duty  of  the  citizen  is  to  elect  fit  and 
proper,  that  is,  human  and  thinking  guardians  of  the  poor, 
and  not,  as  they  too  often  are,  mere  guardians  of  the  rates 


PORTRAIT  MEDALLIONS. 

I  AH  clad  to  call  attention  to  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  by  that  promising  youns  sculptor,  Mr.  Frank 
Stone,  whose  studio  is  at  24,  St.  Paul's  Place,  Canonbuiy, 
N.,  and  whose  bust  of  Cardinal  Manning  is  the  best  that 
has  been  done  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster. He  has  brought  out  recently  a  series  of  small 
mediJlion  portraits  of  Mr.  Stanly,  Mrs.  Booth,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Lord  Tennyson.  These  medallions  are 
very  faithful  likenesses,  and  they  are  a  novelty  which, 
if  once  taken  up  by  the  trade,  ought  to  secure  him 
sufilcient  means  to  devote  to  the  prosecution  of  the  art 
to  which  he  is  devoted. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  promising  a  sculptor  cannot  find 
more  congenial  work  than  that  which  he  is  engaged 
in  at  present.  If  any  Msacenas  should  be  on  the  look- 
out for  a  young  artist  whom  he  wishes  to  help  out  of 
preliminaiy  £fficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
sculptor's  career,  they  will  find  a  promising  subject  in 
Mr.  Stone. 


Some  of  My  Pets.— Mr.  A.  G.  Hamilton,  in  the 
Sydney  Quarterly  Magazine  for  December,  writes  a  paper 
in  which  he  describes  his  experience  in  making  pets  of 
various  animals  which  have  hitherto  not  been  recog- 
nised as  belonging  to  that  category.  His  list  includes 
opossums,  kangaroos,  bush-rats,  Australian  bears,  platy- 
pus, tortoises,  porcupines,  flying  foxes,  native  rats,  and 
ravens.  On  one  occasion  he  1^  a  tortoise;  and  after 
keeping  it  for  a  time— 

I  decapitated  him  when  he  put  his  head  out,  and  placed  him 
to  one  side  till  I  was  ready  to  clean  him  Next  day — 
twenty-four  hours  after,  remember — I  took  the  corpse,  as  I 
supposed  it  to  be,  and  laid  it  down  on  the  grass  to  begin  a 
post  mortem^  but  was  called  away  for  some  time,  and  when  I 
came  back  the  "subject"  was  missing.  A  long  search  re- 
sulted in  finding  it  two  hundred  yards  away,  near  a  water- 
hole,  and  making  directly  for  it.  As  the  animal's  head  was 
gone,  I  suppose  we  must  set  his  travelling  in  the  right 
direction  to  what  Charles  Reade  in  "Griffith  Gaunt"  calls 
"  organic  memory."  His  limbs  were  accustomed  to  continu- 
ally, at  the  bidding  of  the  brain,  travel  down  hill  to  the 
water,  and  when  the  brain  was  gone  the  limbs  still  responded 
to  the  downward  slope,  just  as  a  decapitated  frog  brushes  a 
spot  of  acid  off  his  skin  with  his  hind  foot 
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NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  for  March  is  a  eood  number,  and 
contains  two  new  features — an  artiole  by  the  editor,  and  a 
page  of  illustrations. 

THE  JOKE  ABOUT  THE  ELGIN  MARBLES. 

Mr.  Knowles  writes  so  seldom  that  we  have  to  wel- 
come,  as  a  novel  treat,  his  cruel  but  exceedingly  clever 
article  on  the  Joke  about  the  Elgin  Marbles,  which  he 
onbli^es  in  the  March  number  of  Uie  Nineteenth  Century, 
Mr.  Knowles,  who  signs  the  article  in  his  own  name,  and 
onlj  describes  himseu  as  The  Editor  "  on  the  title-pase, 
mamtains  that  Mr.  Harrison's  plea  for  giving  back  Uie 
Elgin  Marbles  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  reductio  ad  ab- 
turdum  of  the  method  of  the  demagogue.  The  following 
sentence  is  a  tolerably  severe  method  of  dealing  witn 
one  of  his  own  contributors.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Harrison's 
article  in  favour  of  restoring  the  Marbles  of  Greece,  Mr. 
Knowles  says : — 

The  thirteen  lines  of  the  opening  paragraph  alone  contain 
specimens  of  all  the  favoorite  devices  of  the  platform 
speaker.  In  its  six  sentences  may  be  found:  (l^  assumed 
confidence  ;  (2)  baseless  assertion ;  (3)  false  sngg^tion ;  (4 
and  (5)  direct  misstatement ;  (6)  misleading  g^h.  These 
form,  of  coarse,  the  platform  agitator's  stock-in-trade,  which 
Mr.  Harrison  intends  to  bring  into  ridiciile  and  contempt. 

His  article,  however,  is  more  than  merely  elaborate 
sarcasm  on  Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  a  satisfactory  and 
apparently  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the 
Marbles  are  in  excellent  preservation,  and  that  every  care 
is  taken  in  the  British  MTuseum  to  prevent  them  suflferin^ 
any  damage.  If,  as  Mr.  Knowles  says,  a  number  <S 
American  sailors  recently  at  the  PirsBus  amused  them- 
aeives  by  breaking  pieces  off  one  of  the  columns  of  the 
Parthenon  with  a  large  stone  which  they  foimd  lying 
handy,  Mr.  Harrison's  plea  falls  to  the  ground  at  once. 
There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  point  in  Mr.  Knowles'  sugges- 
tion that  the  Greek  Qovemment  in  straits  might  very 
easily  be  tempted  to  sell  the  marbles  to  G^ermany  or  the 
United  States. 

MORE  AB017T  THE  OOSFEL  OF  WEALTH. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  repUes  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  in  a  paper  which  is  somewhat 
had^y  handicapped  by  its  misleading  title.  It  is  called The 
Advantages  of  Poverty,"  a  title,  iimich  raises  expectations 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  does  not  fulfil.  It  is  rather  a  plea  for 
foillionaireB  thim  a  demonstration  of  the  advantages  of 
poverty.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  believes  that  the  condition 
of  the  masses  is  satisfactory  jjust  in  proportion  as  a 
-country  is  blessed  with  millionaires.  He  thinks,  however, 
that  it  is  bad  to  leave  wealth  to  young  men,  for  lives  of 
poverty  and  struggles  are  advantageous.  His  Gospel  of 
Wealth  "  is  as  follows  i— 

The  fundamental  idea  of  **  The  Gospel  of  Wealth  "  is  that 
surplus  wealth  should  be  considered  as  a  sacred  trust  to  be 
administered  by  those  into  whose  hands  it  falls,  during  their 
lives,  for  the  good  of  the  community.  It  predicts  that  the 
day  is  at  hand  when  he  who  dies  possessed  of  enormous 
sums,  which  were  bis  and  free  to  administer  during  his  life, 
will  die  disgraced,  and  holds  that  the  aim  of  the  nSllionaire 
should  be  to  die  poor.  It  likewise  pleads  for  modesty  of 
private  expenditure. 

He  defends  his  position  against  all  his  assailants. 
Inddentally  he  says  that  a  relation  of  wealth  and 


position  tends  to  deprive  father  and  mother  of  their 
children,  and  children  of  their  father  and  mother.  The 
American  democracy  only  elects  fOT  men  for  hi^h 
offices.  Nothing  is  more  &tal  to  the  prospects  of  pubHc 
men  in  America  than  wealth.  Note  that  Mr.  Gamegie 
is  of  opinion  that  the  railways  ef  ^tain  would  pay 
much  higher  dividends  if  they  were  the  property  of  one 
or  two  able  men,  and  were  managed  by,  tnem.  Joint 
stock  companies  cannot  be  credit^  with  invention  or 
enterprise. 

THB  SHIP  RAILWAY. 

Another  novelty  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  the  in- 
sertion of  a  page  of  illustrations.  Mr.  Knowles  is  getting 
on.  Who  knows  but  perhaps  in  another  year  or  two  his 
half-a-crown  magazine,  will  have,  let  us  say,  one  quarter 
as  many  illustrations  as  appear  every  month  m  the 
Beview  of  Reviews.  The  illustrations  this  month  show 
the  worldng  of  a  ship  railway,  and  is  introduced  to 
explain  the  method  in  which  the  Chignecto  Marine  Trans- 
port Railway  will  carry  vessels  8,000  tons  in  weight  direct 
from  the  Bay.  of  Fundy  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrenee.  Br 
this  seventeen  nules  overland  passage,  690  miles  of  s^ 
voyage  are  saved  upon  the  long  and  exposed  coast.  Judgin^^ 
from  the  picture,  the  steamer  looks  very  comfortable 
when  it  is  on  its  railway  cradle  and  being  towed  by  a 
couple  of  powerful-looking  locomotives  harnessed  abreast. 

THE  AUST&ALIAir  STBIKE. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  the  labour  delegate  from  Australia, 
repHes  to  Mr.  Champion's  paper  in  last  month's  Nineteenth 
Century,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  maintains  that  Mr.  Champion 
first  hdd  a  brief  fxom  the  shi^wners,  and  then  was  re- 
pudiated by  the  Trades  Unionists  as  being  anything  but 
a  friend  of  labour.  Therefore,  in  bitter  vindictiveness,  he 
misrepresents  the  cause  of  the  strikers.  Without  following 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  into  the  details  of  his  controversy  witn 
Mr.  Champion,  the  important  thing  is  to  note  that  the 
working  men  of  Austr^ia  are  inclin^  to  resort  to  potitical 
action  m  order  to  secure  their  ends  rather  than  by  strikes. 
He  predicts  that  the  next  General  Election  in  each  colony 
of  Australia  will  tell  a  tale  that  will  perhaps  convert  the 
Labour  Moscow  into  another  Waterloo. 

WHAT  SHOTTLD  BE  DONE  WITH  THE  ABMY? 

The  Army  is  the  despair  of  the  most  sanguine  reformers. 
The  only  thing  on  which  every  one  seems  to  be  agreed  is 
that  while  we  pay  more  millions  a  year  for  our  Army  than 
we  ever  paid  for  it  before,  we  have  got  an  utterly  incom- 
petent machine,  which  is  not  fit  to  go  anywhere,  and 
which  can  hardly  do  anything.  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes 
writes  very  gloomily  upon  the  whole  of  our  military 
system.  He  shakes  his  head  upon  the  decay  of  Army 
mscipline,  if  indeed  any  disciphne  can  be  said  to  survive 
in  face  of  the  insidious  spirit  of  the  demagogue,  which  he 
says  is  so  sedulously  instilled  into  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people. 

The  arguments  seem  overwhelming  in  &vour  of  a  reconstl- 
tution  of  our  military  forces,  by  dividing  them  into  two 
distinct  and  separately  recruited  armies ;  one,  a  long-service 
army  for  continuous  Indian  and  distant  colonial  service ;  the 
other,  a  short  service  army  for  home  defence,  Mediterranean 
service,  and  available  everywhere  for  actual  war  service.  A 
considerably  increased  scale  of  pay  would  no  doubt  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  former,  as  a  lesser  increment  to  the  normal 
shilling  sufficed  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  old  East  India 
Company's  European  r^ments,  th^  which  no  finer  troops 
ever  stood  on  parade  or  retrieved  the  all  but  lost  battle. 
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A  STORY  FROM  THE  CHARTREUSE. 

Mrs.  Lecky  writes  an  interesting  account  of  her  visit  to 
the  Grand  Chartreuse,  of  which  she  tells  a  legend,  on  the 
authority  of  a  writer  to  the  Nineteenth  Century^  the 
moral  of  which  is  good  for  all  of  us  who  are  always  seek- 
ing for  some  great  thing  to  do,  and  neglecting  the  httle 
duties  which  Ue  ready  to  our  hands. 

A  novice  of  the  Order  complained  much  of  the  rules,  and 
especially  of  having  to  wear  the  black  cope  of  the  novitiate  I 
One  day  he  dreamt  that  he  saw  Christ,  laden  with  a  heavy 
cross,  trying  with  much  difficulty  to  go  up  the  staircase  of 
his  cell ;  whereupon  the  novice,  moved  with  pity,  helped  to 
lift  the  cross,  saying,  •*  Lord,  take  it  not  amiss  if  I  try  to 
assist  Thee ;  I  cannot  endure  to  see  Thee  in  such  trouble." 
But  the  Lord  turned  indignantly  towards  him,  and  made 
him  desist,  saying,  Dost  thou  presume  to  lift  this  heavy 
burden  while  thou  art  not  willing  to  wear  for  My  sake  so 
light  a  thing  as  a  cope  7 "  and  disappeared,  leaving  the  novice 
overwhelmed  with  shame  and  repentance. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Lord  Vernon  has  a  brief  article  on  "  Over-mortgaging 
the  Land/'  the  practical  object  of  which  is  to 

suggest  to  the  farmers  the  possibility  of  decreasing  the 
waste,  either  by  limiting  the  amount  and  making  compulsory 
the  registration  of  mortgage  on  cultivated  land,  or  by  some 
such  form  of  enactment. 

A  member  of  the  Congress,  Mr.  H.  Cabot  Lodge,  tells 
the  case  in  favour  of  Mr.  Speaker  Reed  s  recent  action  in 
abating  obstruction  in  an  article  entitled  Parliament 
Obstruction  in  the  United  States."  The  Hon.  Emily 
Lawless  continues  "  Fragments  of  Irish  Chronicles,"  by 
concluding  the  story  of  Gserald  the  Great,  which  illus- 
trates the  devotion  of  the  Irish  to  their  leaders, 
which  is  giving  so  much  trouble  to-day.  A  correspondent 
wrote  to  Thomas  Cromwell  in  1539  to  say  that  the  Irish 
are  so  affectionate  to  the  Geraldians  that  they  covet 
more  to  see  a  Geraldian  reign  and  triumph  than  to  see 
God  Himself  come  among  them.  Profiaesor  Huxley 
tackles  Mr.  Gladstone  over  the  CMarene  swine  once  more, 
and  justifies  the  importance  of  the  pigs. 

We  are  at  the  partmg  of  the  ways.  Whether  the  twentieth 
century  shall  see  a  recrudescenoe  of  the  superstitions  of 
mediaeval  papistry,  or  wlietber  it  shall  witness  the  severance 
of  the  living  body  of  the  ethical  ideal  of  prophetic  Israel 
from  the  carcase,  foul  with  savage  superstitions  and 
cankered  with  false  philosophy,  to  which  the  theologians 
have  bound  it,  turns  upon  their  final  judgment  of  the 
Gadarcne  tale. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  Review  this  month  is  a  good  number, 
full  of  instructive  and  interesting  articles. 

THE  UNJUST  JUDGES  ON  THE  BENCH. 

Mr.  Francis  Peek,  writing  on  "  The  Eclipse  of  Justice," 
sets  forth  several  instances  of  scandalous  injtistice  done 
bv  judges  on  the  English  bench.  EUs  paper  shows  how 
black  a  stain  may  rest  upon  the  ermine  of  a  judge,  with- 
out any  punishment  having  been  meted  out  to  the 
rascals  who  sit  in  judgment  and  deal  out  injustice.  I 
quote  Mr.  Peek  s  words  in  the  hope  that  some  one 
may  call  attention  to  the  culprits  and  secure  their 
condemnation. 

In  the  case  of  two  or  three  of  the  judges  there  has 
been  a  determined  attempt  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  carry- 
ing out  two  of  the  most  beneficent  Acts  recently  passed — 
namely,  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  and  the  Act  for 
the  Better  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  so-called  English  gentlemen,  clothed 
in  the  ermine  and  sitting  on  the  judgment  seat,  should  do 


their  best  to  protect  scoundrels  guilty  of  inflicting  cmel 
injuries  upon  helpless  young  girls  and  innocent  little 
children. 

Such  men  are  accomplices  of  criminals,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  England  if  they  could  be  summarily  clapped  into 
gaol.  They  would  be  better  on  a  plank-bed  than  on  the 
bench.  Hie  causes  of  the  eclipse  of  justice,  other  thaa 
the  prejudices  of  bad  judges,  are  threefold : — 

First,  the  confusion  and  mystification  of  the  criminal  law, 
the  result  of  unmethodical  and  confused  legislation  extended 
through  several  centuries ;  such  confusion  being  made  worse 
by  the  retention  of  obsolete  forms  of  procedure.  Secondly, 
the  eclipse  of  justice  arises  from  the  want  of  an  authoritative 
guidance  reg^arding  the  principles  upon  which  the  latitude 
allowed  to  the  judges  in  their  sentences  should  be  exercised. 
Thirdly,  the  eclipse  of  justice  arises  from  the  absence  of 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal. 

MR.  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  writes  an  appreciative  and  somewhat 
satirical  article  on  Mr.  Kipling's  Stories."  Mr.  Barri& 
thinks  that  Mr.  Kipling  rides  a  ^ucky  little  donkey  that 
shies  at  nothing  and  sticks  at  nothing.  He  has  a  won- 
derful way  of  flashing  a  picture  before  our  eyes  imtil  it 
is  as  vivid  as  a  land^ape  seto  in  lightning.  Mis  style  is 
the  perfection  of  what  is  called  journalese;  he  fails,  how- 
ever, in  drawing  women.  His  cmef  defect  is  ignorance  of 
life.  Should  Mr.  Kipling  learn  that  he  can  be  taught 
much  by  grocers  he  may  rise  to  be  a  great  novelist,  for 
the  hke  of  him  at  his  age  has  seldom  been  known  in 
fiction.  His  *^  Light  that  FRiled  "  is  a  real  novel,  although, 
not  a  great  one. 

Here  Is  proof  that  there  are  latent  capabilities  in  him 
which  may  develop,  and  show  him  by  and  by  grown  out  of 
knowledge.  If  he  is  as  consoieiitious  in  the  future  as  he  has 
been  in  the  past,  and  discovers  that  nothing  lives  in  liteiatuie 
save  what  is  ennobling,  he  may  surprise  us  again. 

PESSIMISM  AS  A  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Wenley  contributes  a  solemn  and  solid  paper 
under  the  above  title,  the  drift  of  which  may  be  gathered 
from  the  opening  and  closing  sentences,  which  I  quote: — 

•*  Curse  God,  and  die.**  "  Pity  God— who  is  a  miserable- 
devil —  and  Uve  to  lessen  his  eternal  wretchedness.*" 
Startling  as  they  may  appear,  these  conclusions  of  modem 
Pessimism  are  no  products  of  capricious  self-dissatisfaction. 
They  do  not  necessarily  bear  witness  to  broken  ideals,  to 
adverse  fortunes,  or  to  embittered  lives.  They  are  rather  the 
results  of  matured  reflection  upon  the  graver  problems  of 
metaphysics,  ethics,  and  religion.  .  .  The  cumulative  action 
of  morality,  having  for  chief  illustration  the  influence  of  Jesus, 
is  a  standing  fact,  which  neither  Pessimism  nor  £ud«monism 
can  compass.  The  real  sacrifice  of  the  whole  man  to  what 
heart  and  head  recognise  as  the  good  character  can  neither 
be  surmounted  by  Pessimism  nor  grounded  on  Hedonism. 
For,  rather,  personal  devotion  to  the  perfecting  of  a  society 
which  mcludes  self  transcends  alike  the  painful  half-truth  of 
Pessimism  and  the  contemptible  untruth  of  Hedonism.  For 
the  destruction  of  lin  is  to  be  accomplished  neither  by  the 
cessation  of  pain  nor  by  the  positive  satisfaction  of  sense. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  ANABAPTISTS. 

Mr.  Richard  Heath  thinks  that  the  Anabaptists  have 
not  had  justice  done  to  them,  as  he  thinks  that  they 
were  the  spiritual  progenitors  of  much  that  is  best  in. 
EngUsh  life.    He  says  : — 

Anabaptism  represented  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
stream  of  popular  religious  thought,  feeling,  and  aspiration, 
which  has  never  ceased  to  flow  through  the  Christian 
centuries. 

They  were  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  representatives  of 
thoujjfht  and  action  free,  but  profoundly  religious.  In  their 
world  there  would  be  no  laws  but  Christ's  laws,  no  prison^ 
no  scaffolds,  no  armies  nor  policemen,  no  judges  nor  hang^ 
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men,  no  kind  of  punishment  except  excommunication,  which 
in  some  cases,  and  under  very  extraordinary  circumstances, 
might  have  to  be  from  this  world  altogether. 

The  Quakers  themselves,  he  thmks,  were  the  direct 
spiritual  descendants  of  the  Anabaptists.  The  Baptists 
are  unworthy  heirs  of  their  great  spiritual  forefathers. 

In  losing  the  great  ideas  of  immediate  inspiration  of  the 
inner  light,  and  of  the  straggle  for  Social  Justice  in  the 
establishment — now  and  yi  this  present  world — of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  the  Baptists  have  become  almost  innocuous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  rulers  of  this  world. 

Mr.  Bichard  Heath  concluaes,  however,  by  declaring* 
that  Auabaptism  will  rise  again. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Herford  contributes  a  metrical  translation 
of  a  chapter  from  Ibsen's  "  Brand."  Mr.  Romanes  sums 
up  the  case  for  and  against  Mr.  Chaplin's  recent  muz- 
zling order.  Mr.  Bomanes  is  evidently  in  favour  of 
mulling  and  not  in  favoiur  of  the  partial  removal  of  the 
restriction  which  when  universally  enforced  succeeded  in 
stamping  hydrophobia  out  of  Sweden. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  is  somewhat  too  strenuous, 
although  it  contiwns  the  continuation  of  George  Mere- 
dith's Serial,  and  Thomas  Hardy's  short  story  "  For  Con- 
acience  Sake." 

THE  OUTLOOK  IN  FRANCE. 

Mr.  Hurlbert  continues  his  sketch  of  the  degradation  of 
French  administration  under  the  Bepublic.  According  to 
him,  the  French  Magistry  has  been  transformed  from  a 
body  of  impartial  and  independent  ministers  of  the  law 
into  a  body  of  dependent  and  complacent  servants  of  the 
Oovernment.  In  France,  under  the  third  BepubUc,  the 
Bepublic  litigant  is  always  presumably  in  the  right,  and 
anti-Bepublic  litigant  always  presumably  in  the  wrong. 
Mr.  Hurlbert  concludes  his  paper  by  promising  another 
instalment  in  which  he  will  consider  what  the  unchecked 
rule  of  the  Parliamentary  majority  means  in  its  relations 
to  the  public  Treasury  and  to  the  finance  of  the  State. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  SOUDAN. 

Mr.  Stutfield,  who  has  had  personal  experience  of  the 
horrors  that  have  been  sufiered  around  Suakin,  where 
•dead  bodies  were  eaten  for  food,  and  children  were  killed 
to  feed  their  kinsfolk,  describes  the  position  of  affairs  in 
the  Eastern  Soudan.  He  says  that  the  Arab  tradors 
report  that  the  roads  south  of  Berber  are  strewn  with 
ihuman  bones  and  skulls,  and  the  people  were  dying  like 
flies.  Khartoum  is  full  of  widows  and  orphans,  and 
Mahdism  is  so  nearly  extinct  that  a  force  of  thousand 
men  could  make  a  promenade  around  the  country.  It 
may  be  so,  but  we  know  what  such  promenades  have  re- 
sulted in  hitherto  too  well  t^  venture  upon  another  experi- 
ment of  that  kind.  Mr.  Stutfield  thinks  that  the  Govem- 
ment  must  gradually  extend  its  hold  upon  the  country 
inland  from  Suakin,  make  a  railway  up  to  Berber,  and 
gradually  re-establish  the  dominion  of  civilisation  in  the 
Upper  Nile. 

THE  PATE  OP  THE  PAPUANS. 

Mr.  Hume  Nisbet  has  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly, 
which  is  rather  grim  reading.  He  describes  the  con- 
■dition  of  things  in  New  Guinea,  and  asserts  that  the 
Oermans  in  the  northern  part  of  that  island  are  killing 
out  the  natives  with  scientific  precision  and  absolute 
indifference  to  the  rights  of  the  aborigines.  The 
<7erman8  maintain  that  England  made  over  to 
them  the  whole  of  the  territory,  and  that  the  native 
rights  do  not  count.  Mr.  Nisbet  considers  that  the 
«vhole  of  the  Papuans  in  the  German  part  of  the 


island  wiU  soon  be  killed  off  either  by  massacre  or  by 
being  driven  over  the  mountains  into  our  part.  Of 
course  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  make  over  to  the 
Germans  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  natives.  A]l  that 
we  did  was  to  allow  the  Germans  to  exercise 
sovereignty  over  the  island,  which  we  ought  to  have  taken 
imder  our  protection  long  ago.  On  our  own  side  of  the 
island  massacre  is  not  systematised,  nor  have  we  essayed 
to  clear  the  ground,  but  we  are  still  far  from  fulfilling  the 
responsibUities  of  oiu*  position.  Mr.  Nisbet  mentions  the 
example  of  an  honest  tradesman,  Mr.  Keswick,  who  Hros 
at  Teste  Island.  He  treats  the  natives  of  tho 
island  fairly  and  honestly,  paying  for  what  he 
uses,  and  employing  them  for  fair  wages.  The  aborigines 
were  considered  to  be  the  most  dangerous  and  treacherous 
along  the  coast,  but  he  is  obeyed  with  affection  by  the 
natives  who  regard  him  as  a  father.  Mr.  Kisbet  would 
like  to  universalise  Mr.  Keswick's  treatment,  but  in  that 
case  we  should  have  to  send  out  a  sufficiently  strong  force 
to  administer  justice,  and  to  protect  our  boundary  Unes 
from  the  German  invaders,  who  are  almost  certain  to 
crowd  in  from  the  north  as  soon  as  they  have  cleared 
their  own  part  of  the  island.  The  difiiculty  about  this  is, 
of  course,  the  question  of  finances.  Where  is  the  money 
to  come  from  P   This  Mr.  Nisbet  does  not  answer. 

ATROCITIES  IN  MACEDONIA. 

Mr.  A.  Hulme  Beaman  writes  an  article  on  the 
Macedonian  Question,  which  ought  to  make  Lord 
Sahsbury  feel  very  guilty.  That  Macedonia  is  at  present 
a  vilayet  under  the  Turkish  Administration  is  due  to  the 
great  crime  of  1878,  in  which  Lord  Salisbury  took  part 
together  T^ith  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Ho  has  thrust 
Macedonia  back  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Turks, 
and  what  the  result  has  been  can  be  read  in 
Mr.  Hulme  Beaman  s  paper.  Tortures,  outrage, 
and  revolting  misgovernment  are  habitual,  being, 
indeed,  a  necessary  part  of  the  sy  tematised  terrorism  which 
constitutes  the  Turkish  method  of  deahng  with  a 
Christian  province.  It  would  be  well  if  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  were  to  ask  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  House  of  Lords 
whether  the  Government  will  take  the  initiative  in 
proposing  a  European  commission  to  examine  into  and 
report  upon  the  condition  of  Macedonia.  Nothing  has 
been  done  to  fulfil  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  winch  provided 
for  some  kind  of  autonomous  administration,  but  as  the 
enforcement  of  this  stipulation  was  the  duty  of  all  the 
Powers,  nothing  has  been  done,  and  nothing  will  be  done. 

THE  DESTBUCTION  OF  THE  NEW  FOREST. 

Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  describes  at  great  length  what  he 
calls  the  alow  destruction  of  the  New  Forest.  He  proposes 
to  substitute  for  Mr.  Lascelles  a  simple,  thoroughly  reli- 
able forester,  honestly  intent  upon  his  work.  This  official 
should  not  regard  his  own  amusement  in  the  first  place, 
and  so  use  the  forest  as  a  convenience,  to  the  neglect  of 
its  real  interests.  These  interests  are  strict  economy  in 
management,  preservation  of  the  old  woods  in  their  old 
integrity  and  their  old  character,  careful  attention  to  plan- 
tation, careful  supervision  of  the  work  that  goes  on,  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  is  done  by  the  subordinate 
officiab.  Mr.  Herbert  would  also  save  from  £'2,000  to 
£2,500  a  year  by  common  sense  reform,  and  he  would 
further  create  round  the  edges  of  the  forest  200  or  300 
small  freeholds  or  leaseholds.  Mr.  Herbert  wants  to  hand 
over  the  responsibilities  connected  with  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Old  Woods  Protection  Society  to  some  younger, 
less  occupied,  and  more  active  person  than  himseu,  and  he 
appeals  for  some  such  person  to  communicate  wath  him. 
No  such  person  will  be  found,  and  a  good  thing  too.  Mr. 
Auberon  Herbert  is  the  Bishop  of  the  New  Forest,  and 
his  office  shall  no  other  take. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Onb  speciality  of  the  National  Heview  i&  the  admirable 
articles  which  it  &om  time  to  time  publishes  descriptive 
of  the  country;  a  paper  by  "Rusticus,"  Mr  John  Watson, 
for  instance,  in  the  current  number,  on  "  Some  Workers  in 
Woodcraft,"  gives  a  picture  of  a  gamekeeper  at  work,  which 
is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  work  of  Eichard  Jefferies. 
There  is  als«  another  paper  on  Salmon  Leistering,''  which 
is  not  so  good,  but  still  a  welcome  break  upon  the 
pohtical  and  social  articles.  The  National  for  March  is  a 
good  number,  and  has  several  papers  with  ideas  and  facts 
that  are  worth  noting. 

CAN  ENGLAND  KEEP  HER  TRADE? 

The  first  place  is  given  to  a  curious  prophetic  discourse 
by  Mr.  John  A.  Hobson,  who  is  quite  sure  that  England 
cannot  keep  her  trade  unless  she  adopts  a  system  of 
protection  which  will  discourage  the  aUenation  of  capital. 
Unless  some  check  is  placed  upon  foreign  investments, 
another  century,  he  thinks,  will  see  England  the  retreat 
for  the  old  age  of  a  small  aristocracy  of  millionaires, 
so  that  we  may  look  forward  to  a  revived  feudaUsm  in 
which  the  industrial  baron  will  rule  with  that  absolute 
sway  which  wealth  must  exercise  over  poverty,  the  more 
sentimental  or  less  adventurous  menials  who  shall  cling 
to  their  own  country  in  preference  to  following  into 
India,  China,  or  Heaven  Jmows  where^  tJie  march  of 
emancipated  capital. 

THE  ABDICATION  OP   MRS.  GRUNDY. 

Mr.  Traill  contrasts  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  punish  sexual  immoraUty  in  high  places  with  the  in- 
creased laxity  of  manners  on  the  stage  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  a  slight  article,  in  which  there  is  not  much  calling  for 
note  beyond  his  description  of  the  Kev.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes  as  the  **  Kev.  Boi^nerges  Bangbarrel,  that  bright 
and  shining  light  of  the  hot  gospellers.*'  I  figiure  as  Sir. 
Snippet  of  <<Paste^  and  Scissors.''  But  Mr.  Traill,  like 
many  other  persoxiis,  manages  to  make  his  article  aU  the 
smarter  because  he  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  written  and  spoken  by  those  whom  he  cari- 
catures. 

THE  BEHRING  SEA  QUESTION. 

Mr.  J.  Bell  contributes  a  solid  and  useful  paper  sum- 
marising the  recent  historv  of  this  international  contro- 
versy, and  briefly  stating  England's  answer  to  the  United 
States  case.  His  article  concludes  with  a  note  of  warning 
as  to  the  necessity  for  immediate  action :  unless  a  close 
time  is  established  rapidly  Behring  Sea  will  be  overrun 
with  hunters,  not  only  from  Canada,  but  also  from 
Australia,  Japan,  Germany,  and  other  nations  attracted 
by  the  free  course  and  rich  harvest  ready  to  their  hands 
without  restriction. 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

Mr.  William  Sharp,  a  novelist,  reviews  Stedman's 
Library  of  American  Literature,"  and  thus  summarises 
the  resiUt  of  his  studies : — 

It  is  in  history  that,  as  yet,  the  American  genius  prepon- 
derates. Fiction  and  romance  come  next.  The  poetry,  as  a 
whole,  is  less  notable.  That  part  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  nation  which  "  makes  for  poetry  "  seems  to  sway,  like 
hesitant  and  bewildered  birds  in  migratory  flight — now  this 
way,  and  now  that — towards  the  reserve  and  exquisite  art  of 
Foe  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  untrammelled  methods  and  rude 
energy  of  Walt  Whitman  on  the  other.  The  way  is  becoming 
clearer,  song  is  being  purged  and  purified,  new  impulses  are 
moving. 


HINDOO  MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS. 

Mr.  Vijaya-Raghavan  states  the  case  in  favour  01 
energetic  action  against  the  brutal  outrages  to  which 
f em^e  children  are  exposed  in  India  in  an  article  which 
he  himself  summarises  as  follows : — 

(1)  Child-marriage  is  especially  prevalent  among  Brah- 
mans ;  (2)  It  produces  numerous  evils ;  (3)  It  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  legislation,  moderate  and  eautious ;  (4)  Early 
consummation  is  greatly  prevalent  among  Brahmans  ;  (5)  It 
is  disastrous  to  the  community,  even  much  more  than  child - 
niarriage ;  (6)  Legislation  alone  can  put  a  stop  to  it,  and, 
consequently,  the  age  of  consent  should  be  raised  to  four- 
teen ;  (7)  Though  the  masses  oppose  social  legislation, 
joined  by  some  educated  men,  yet  there  is  a  consensus  of 
opinion  among  the  European  press,  the  medical  fraternity, 
and  several  famous  Hindus,  for  social  legislation  ;  (8)  There 
is  no  danger  of  popular  insurrection ;  (9)  The  Court  must 
pass  a  law  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil  at  once. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  pathetic  Ubtle  Scotch  story  by  W.  Hodgson^ 
entitled,  "  The  Fair  OpheUa  of  a  Highland  Glen ; "  a  shorty 
insignificant  review  of  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Peter 
Kylands ;  and  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  ^  Kuba'iyat  of 
Abu  Sa'id."  In  the  correspondence,  Mr.  George  W. 
Ruxton,  writing  upon  Mr.  Pamell's  fall,  shows  the  usual 
determination  of  a  controversialist  not  to  master  his  facts. 
Mr.  Buxton  is  kind  enough  to  refer  repeatedly  to  the  part 
I  have  taken  in  the  matter,  and  then,  after  describing 
what  I  am  supposed  to  have  done,  says : — 

The  proper  grounds  for  discarding  Mr.  Pamell  should  have 
been,  not  so  much  his  adultery  as  his  insincerity,  his  untrust- 
worthiness,  his  falseness,  his  treachery,  his  duplicity,  and  the 
impossibility  of  placing  confidence  in  his  word. 

If  Mr.  Ruxton  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  very 
few  pages  that  I  have  ever  written  upon  this  question,  he 
will  see  that  it  is  precisely  upon  this  ground  that,  to  use 
his  own  elegant  pnrase,  I  egged  on  uie  ^Nonconformists 
to  rush  yelBng  on  Mr.  ParneLl.''  Dr.  James  Mason  also 
takes  up  his  parable  against  me — in  his  case  it  is  about  Count 
Mattel — but  as  here  also  I  am  doing  exactly  what  he  says 
I  ought  to  do,  I  do  not  see  much  cause  for  his  indignation. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Hodges  takes  up  a  suggestion  made  in  the 
Paternoster,  and  strongly  ar^es  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Imp|erial  ParUament  at  Dublm  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session,  one  year  in  Ireland  and  the  next  in  Scotland, 
while  the  Parliament  could  come  back  to  Westminster 
after  Easter.  ParUament,  in  old  time,  met  variously  at 
Oxford,  Winchester,  Shrewsbury,  and  York,  as  well  as  at 
Westminster,  but  it  is  now  210  years  since  it  met  any> 
where  else  but  in  the  capital 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

The  Westminster  is  as  usual  as  soUd  as  a  stone  wall 
and  almost  as  difiicult  to  get  through.  Mr.  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare  criticises  Mr.  Gore's  essay  in  Lux  Mundi,"  and 
some  other  papers,  under  the  title  of  "Recent  Oxford 
Theology,"  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  no  longer 
behoves  in  miracles.  There  is  a  somewhat  doctrinaire  paper 
on  the  "  ImpoUcy  of  Strikes."  Mr.  E.  M.  Stephens  discusses 
how  far  realism  on  the  stage  is  permissible,  his  thesis  being 
that  realism  is  only  gooa  so  far  as  it  administers  to  the 
illusion.  Dr.  Strachan,  writing  on  "  Consanguineous 
Marriages,"  maintains  that  marriages  between  near  kin 
are  in  any  case  dangerous,  and  are  becoming  more 
dangerous  every  year ;  no  one  can  say  how  soon  such 
unions  may  wake  up  some  hidden  latent  disease.  Mr.  H. 
De  B.  Gibbons  writes  upon  the  economic  side  of  history, 
and  an  anonymous  writer  makes  a  groan  over  the  sacri- 
fices which  are  made  to  the  Fetich  of  Charity. 
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THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

Thr  position  of  honour  in  the  New  Review  is  devoted 
-to  a  song  by  Lord  Tennyson.  As  the  editor  requests 
that  no  c|uotations  may  be  made  from  Lord  Tennyson's 
poem,  it  IS  impossible  for  me  to  mve  any  extracts ;  so,  in 
•default  of  quotation,  I  must  say  that  the  song  consists  of 
.sixty-three  words,  and  there  are  twelve  "sleeps"  in  the 
.sixty-three  words,  and  of  the  twelve  lines  three  are 
.simply  repetitions  of  the  imperative  of  the  verb  '*to 
.sleep.''  The  New  Review,  as  a  whole,  is  very  good  and 
well  abreast  with  the  subjects  of  the  day.  8ir  Thomas 
Farrer's  paper  on  "The  Water  Supply  of  London" 
would  have  been  better  appreciated  if  it  hiad  not  had  too 
tall  a  title.  It  is  publisned  as  the  iirst  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  "A  Model  City,"  whereas,  in  reaUty,  it  is  very 
much  like  a  Coun^  Council  report  on  the  conditions 
•under  which  the  London  water  companies  should  be 
•bought  up  by  the  County  Council.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer 
:thus  summarises  his  conclusions : — 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  thas  led  is  that  the  first 
^tep  to  be  taken  by  water  reformers  is,  not  to  negotiate  with 
•the  companies  upon  any  such  terms  a^  were  suggested  in 
1880,  bat  to  press  for  an  investigation  into  the  sufficiency  of 
>the  present  sources  of  supply,  and  if  these  sources  prove  to 
•be  insufficient,  to  introduce  a  competing  scheme  on  behalf 
of  the  municipality. 

Mr.  Percy  Anderson,  in  an  article  on  the  Designing  of 
Costumes  for  the  Stage,"  says  that  in  "Ivanhoe"  the 
.artists  have  beaten  reauty  out  of  time. 

The  general  effect  of  the  stage  picture  in  "Ivanhoe"  is  more 
^jrilliant,  more  elaborate,  and,  with  the  entire  series  of 
accessories  of  the  mi4e  en  scene,  more  satisfactory  and  effec- 
tively picturesque  than  any  complete  thing  in  the  century 
itself  which  it  represents.  The  impression  is  more  real  even 
than  the  reality  ever  was  ;  finer  than  the  actual  could  have 
^teeu :  completer — in6nitely  completer — than  any  correspond- 
ing scene  in  the  past  that  is  there  portrayed. 

Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  explains  as  follows  his  idea  of  the 
general  principles  on  which  free  education  should  be 
granted : — 

Schools  receiving  this  additional  grant  from  the  State 
should  accept  public  representative  management  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  power  of  appointing  and  removing  the 
teachers  should  belong  to  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
munity. Schools  acceptii^  the  Government  grant  must  be 
free  throughout,  and  no  tsharge  should  be  permitted  for 
books,  school  material,  etc.  Mi  public  elementary  schools 
must  be  free  unless  the  Education  Department  expressly 
sanction  a  fee  to  be  approved  by  them,  where  there  is  an 
ample  supply  of  free  school  accommodation  for  all  who 
demand- it.  The  Parliamentary  grant  in  lieu  of  fees  should 
not  exceed  the  average  fee  collected  throughout  Xhe  country. 
The  Department  should  require  an  increased  standard  of 
efficiency  in  premises,  staff,  and  curriculum  above  the 
minimam  now  accepted  as  sufficient. 

Edmund  von  Lippman,  of  Halle,  explains  that  Shake- 
speare was  not  such  a  fool  as  he  looked  when  he  made 
the  mariners  in  the  Winter's  Tale  "  be  shipwrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Bohemia,  because  three  hundred  years  a^o 
the  coast  of  Apulia  was  popularly  known  as  Bohemia, 
as  it  was  the  ''Land  of  Bohemund"  of  Tareutum, 
wh6  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  crusaders.  By  a 
very  easy  transition  this  might  get  to  be  known  as 
Bohem's  Land,  and  thus  "Bohemia."  Mr.  George 
Howell,  writing  on  "  Mistaken  Labour  Legislation,"  pleads 
against  the  employing  of  State  authority  for  any  other 
purpose  beyond  tllat  of  putting  down  abuses.  Wrongs 
only  are  matters  for  State  interference. 

Legislation  may  do  something,  much,  in  fact,  towards 
putting  down  abuses  in  the  industrial  system,  such  as  truck, 
sweating,  and  the  like ;  and  also  in  improving  the  conditions 


of  labour  as  regards  safety,  sanitation,  and  in  other  ways ; 
but  self-help  and  self-reliance  are  the  only  true  means 
whereby  the  masses  can  be  lifted  up  to  a  higher  standard  ot 
living  and  a  nobler  life. 

Greoree  von  Bunsen,  in  "Continental  Comments,"  sendb 
a  translation  from  Talleyrand's  memoirs  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  took  place  between  Goethe  and  Napoleon  at 
Weimar.  Talleyrand  was  present,  and  reported  the  con- 
versation, submitting  his  manuscript  to  Goethe  for 
correction.  Signer  Bonghi,  in  his  Koman  letter,  savs 
that  the  Pope  has  just  made  his  appearance  in  the 
character  of  "  Neander  Heracleus,"  ana  is  a  member  of 
Arcadia,  a  literary  society  which  he  joined  in  1832.  He 
has  just  written  a  Latin  elegy  to  celebrate  the  second 
centenary  of  the  society : — 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Pope  has  the  opportunity,  ai^^ 
avails  himself  of  it,  to  praise  with  much  fervour  some  of  the 
great  masters  of  Italian  literature  who  were  not  remarkable 
for  saintliness. 


PATERNOSTER  REVIEW. 

The  most  striking  paper  in  the  Paternoster  is  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Bussian  describing  the  sensations  of  a 
wounded  Russian  soldier  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  left 
to  die,  as  he  thought,  close  to  the  corpse  of  a  Turk  whom 
he  had  killed.  Madame  Belloc's  paper  of  reminis- 
cences of  Mary  Howitt  is  noticed  elsewhere.  The  rest  of 
the  papers  are  somewhat  heavy,  although  most  of  them 
are  exceedingly  short.  The  first  paper,  by  Wilfrid  Ward,  is 
httle  more  than  a  quotation  from  Dean  Church's  writings, 
illustrative  of  the  new  method  of  theological  controversy 
— he  calls  it  "  A  New  Phase  in  Religious  Controversy." 
One  of  the  most  solid  of  the  longer  papers  is  J.  E.  C. 
Bodley's  account  of  **  French  Crinunal  Procedure."  Mr. 
Brett  IS  prompted,  by  the  production  of  "Ivwihoe,"  to  sug- 
gest that  the  loves  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  form  a  fit  subject 
for  operatic  treatment.  M.  Paul  de  Remusat  writes  a  philo- 
sophical biography  in  a  dramatic  form  which  will  probably 
afford  an  English  composer  all  the  requisites  for  a  musical 
drama.  Mr.  H.  S.  Salt  discourses  upon  Thoreau's  Gospel 
of  SimpUcitv."  Mr.  WiUiam  Henry  asks,  "Who  is  M. 
Lanin?  and  ridicules  his  comic  history  of  Russia,  but,  un- 
fortunately, he  does  not  answer  his  own  question  beyond 
the  suggestion  that  he  has  a  strong  smack  of  Warsaw 
with  a  little  NihiUsm  and  a  considerable  admixture  of  the 
Jewish  element.  Dr.  McWeeney  writes  on  "  Koch  and 
Tuberculosis,"  holding  that  it  is  impossible  to  return  a  final 
verdict  upon  Koch*s  discovery,  but  pointing  out  that 
although  the  results  have  at  present  fallen  short 
of  what  was  expected,  the^  suggest  the  possibility 
that  scientific  medicine  will  in  the  near  future 
secure  immunity  against  all  forms  of  infectious 
disease.  Mr.  Colmer  has  a  somewhat  disappointing 
paper  upon  the  "  Colonies  and  Commercial  Treaties  ' 
which  does  not  come  nearer  than  the  observation  that 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  colonies  will  soon  make 
commercial  treaties  with  each  other  for  their  mutual 
benefit.  It  will  be  possible  to  extend  some  undei  stamling 
of  the  kind  to  Great  Britain,  although  for  the  moment 
such  expansion  is  barred  by  these  ridiculous  treaties  with 
Belgium  and  Grermany,  which  fortunately,  however,  are 
not  immortal.  An  anonymous  writer  publishes  an 
apology  for  the  gambler,  maintaining  that  baccarat  is  as 
much  a  game  of  skill  as  whist.  He  suggests  that  the 
stakes  ought  always  to  be  strictly  hmited,  and  that  neither 
banker  or  player  ought  to  be  allowed  to  play  "  on  honour." 
Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent  describes  the  progress  of  railway 
enterprise  in  Asia  Minor  and  mercifully  illustrates  his 
paper  with  a  map.  Oswald  Howarth  discourses  on 
Cahfomia  under  the  title  of  "  The  Land  of  the  Afternoon." 
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ARENA. 

Thb  Arena  for  Febmary  continues  to  maintain  that 
strenuous  note  which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
magazine.  The  editor  b  immensely  in  earnest  in  his 
struggle  against  the  social  evUs  of  our  time. 

"in  darkest  AMERICA."* 

fie  mentions  incidentally  that  last  year  there  were  twenty- 
eight  thousand  families  forcibly  evicted  in  New  York,  owing 
to  their  inability  to  pay  their  rents.  Tins  record  of 
evictions  throws  that  of  Ireland  into  the  shade.  He  main- 
tains that  the  prime  factors  in  producing  crime,  misery, 
and  degradation  which  mark  the  Hves  01  untold  millions  are 
summed  up  in  that  trinity  of  evils — ^poverty,  rum,  and 
masculine  immorality.  He  ffives  more  practical  expres- 
sion to  this  in  a  very  remarkable  article  entitled  **  The 
Froth  and  the  Dregs.*'  He  says  that  the  two  books  that 
have  had  the  greatest  sale  this  winter  in  America  were 
General  Booth's  "  In  Darkest  England,*'  and  Mr.  Ward 
McAllister*s  "Society  as  I  have  found  it.''  Mr. 
McAllister's  book  is  a  description  of  the  world  of  indo- 
lent frivolity  and  extravagant  luxury  in  New  York.  Of 
Greneral  Booth's  book  Mr.  Flower  says: — 

In  his  "  Darkest  England  "  we  have  a  vivid  picture  of 
society  as  General  Booth  has  found  it.  Here  a  colossal 
figure  looms  up  in  a  world  of  darkness  ;  a  voice  comes  from 
the  brink  of  the  abyss,  speaks  in  tones  that  ring  around  the 
globe,  a  clarion  voice  pleading  in  humanity's  name  for  the 
submerged  millions.  On  the  verge  of  the  social  pit  the  eye 
of  the  looker-on  dilates  with  horror;  the  voice  is  hushed, 
the  heart  sickens.  As  one  descends  it  grows  darker.  Here 
society  exists  in  strt-ta. 

THE  NEWS  FROM  MARS. 

Gamille  Flamarrion,  the  eminent  French  astronomer, 
describes  the  new  discoveries  on  the  planet  Mars  in  an 
interesting  paper,  which  contains  several  maps  of  Mars 
which  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  configuration 
of  our  own  world.  In  Jmie  Mars  was  only  forty-four 
millions  of  miles  distant ;  in  October  it  was  one  hundred 
milUons  of  miles  away  from  the  earth.  When  it  is 
magnified  six  hundred  and  thirty  times  by  a  teles- 
cope it  seems  ten  times  larger  than  the  full  moon. 
The  changes  which  are  continually  going  on  on 
its  surface  seem  to  indicate  that  the  water  exists 
there  in  an  intermediate  state  between  mist  and  fluid, 
what  he  calls  a  viscous  condition.  Judging  from  his 
explanation,  this  seems  to  be  like  highly  condensed 
London  fog.  If  so  the  charitable  man  must  sincerely 
hope  that  no  beings  are  condemned  to  exist  in  that  old 
little  planet,  whose  mountains  have  been  destroyed,  ajid 
whose  surface  ia  covered  partly  with  snow  and  partly  with 
viscous  water,  which  shifts  and  chjinges  from  month  to 
month. 

A  NEW  MICROBE  KILLER. 

Professor  Buchanan,  in  an  article  entitled  Consump- 
tion Cures  and  Microbicides,"  maintains  that  Dr.  Stilling's 
discovery  of  Pyoktanin  is  the  most  perfect  and  harmless 
germicide  ever  revealed.  Stilling's  discovery,  he  asserts, 
IS  beyond  all  comparison  with  luxih's.  It  is  a  beautiful 
purple  liijuid,  one  part  to  two  thousand  of  which  prevents 
the  putrefaction  of  meat,  while  as  a  means  for  controlling 
inflammation,  Dr.  StUhng's  discovery  beats  the  record. 
He  says  it  produces  better  and  speedier  results  in  all 
diseases  of  the  eyes  than  anything  ever  yet  known.  It 
is  destined,  he  predicts,  to  rank  as  the  great  germicidal 
antidote  of  the  future,  and  comes  nearer  to  the  impos- 
sible panacea  than  any  recent  addition  to  the  Materia 
Medica. 

THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  SILENCE. 

Helen  London,  in  an  article  entitled  Morals  and  Fig- 
leaves/'  delivers  herself  of  a  vigorous  protest  against 


prudery.  By  a  policy  of  secrecy  and  reserve  parents  in* 
culcate  a  vicious  knowledge  of  shame  and  evil  in  their 
chUdren  which  did  not  exist  before. 

No  greater  mistake  has  the  world  ever  made  than  its  con- 
ventional accepting  of  innocence  for  virtue.  Ignorance 
may  be  purity,  it  can  never  be  virtne.  No  soul  in,  as^ 
we  say,  "  virgin  purity  can  ever  have  the  worth  of  matronly 
virtue.  Nothing  is  so  easy  to  sully  as  innocence  nor  so  diffi- 
cult as  virtue.  In  this  realm,  ignorance  is  not  bliss  :  it  is  the 
path  to  a  very  tormenting  hell.  We  fail  always  when  we  try 
to  raise  oiu:  children  in  innocence.  We  would  be  fortunate  if 
we  did  nothing  worse  than  faiL 

THE  REFORMED  FEMALE  DRESS. 

That  the  reform  enthusiasm  of  the  Arena  knows  na 
limits  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  editor 
does  not  shrink  from  publishing  an  appeal  by  Frances  £. 
Kussell  in  favour  of  an  insurrection  against  the  fashion 
which  dictates  the  shape  of  a  woman.  That  she  is  a  wild 
but  mild  enthusiast  may  be  imagined  from  the  following 
passages : — 

Let  us  choose  a  committc:  of  our  most  capable  and 
honoured  sisters,  and  instruct  i  .iem  to  give  us  a  costume 
suitable  for  walking  and  for  working.  If  their  recom- 
mendations shall  for  g^eat  changes  in  the  outward 
garments,  they  may  appoint  a  day  when  all  who  are  willing 
to  help  forward  the  good  work  for  humanity  will 
simultaneously  make  the  change.  Should  much  opposition 
to  their  plans  appear,  they  might  well  reconmiend 
that  men,  as  well  as  all  women,  opposed  to  free 
hangs  and  free  limbs  for  women,  should,  on  that  day^ 
go  about  in  corsets  and  in  skirts  reaching  to  the  floor,  or 
with  trains  and  bustles.  A  great  burden  may  be  lifted,  a 
great  shame  abolished,  and  a  new  lease  of  life  and  liberty 
assured  to  unborn  generations.  When  old  world  visitors 
come  to  our  great  celebration,  a  few  years  hence,  let  os 
show  them  our  better  way  of  clothing  women.  Let  thi> 
physical  freedom,  and  with  it  an  incalculable  advance  in 
spiritual  freedom,  be  the  legacy  which  the  women  of  this- 
decade  shall  leave  to  the  twentieth  century. 


SCRIBNER. 

I  HAVE  referred  elsewhere  to  the  interesting  and  admir- 
able paper  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  on  the  Women  of  Japan, 
but  there  are  other  papers  of  equal  vallie.  Mr.  Jephson's 
account  of  his  march  with  the  starving  column  in  the 
Stanley  expedition  is  much  better  written  than  anything 
that  Stanley  has  penned,  and  is  full  of  vivid  ghmpses 
of  the  hardships  endured  in  Darkest  Africa.  His  aooount 
of  the  fideUty  of  the  Zanzibaris  is  veiy  touching.  They 
were  never  indiflferent  to  a  jest,  and  always  answered 
it  with  a  wan  smile,  even  when  they  were  literally 
dropping  to  die  by  the  way  of  hunger.  Mr.  Jephsoi> 
says  it  was  often  pitiful  to  see  a  man  who  was 
scarcely  more  than  slcin  and  bone,  and  who  was  half  mad 
with  hunger  himself,  bringing  us  a  Uttle  store  of  toad- 
stools and  laying  it  before  us  saying,  "  Master,  take  your 
share ;  God  is  good."  Toadstools  formed  a  very  large  part 
of  the  commissariat  of  the  column.  Mr.  Jephson  mentaona 
that  when  he  was  too  himgry  and  tired  to  sleep,  he  sat 
up  half  the  night  reading  his  little  pocket  Shakespeare- 
by  the  light  of  the  fire.  It  only  contained  two  plays,. 
"  Antony  and  Cleopatra  "  and  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice." 
These  will  always  be  my  favourites,  having  read  them 
over  so  many  times  in  the  forest.  The  whole  paper  is  full 
of  interesting  and  vivid  descriptions  of  African  me.  There 
is  an  excellent  paper,  copiously  illustrated,  on  "London  and 
American  Clubs,*^  by  E.  S.  Nadal.  Samuel  Parsons,  jun.^ 
gives  an  account  of  his  experience  in  ornamenting  ponds- 
with  lilies  and  other  plants,  and  Mr.  Mark  Brickell  Kerr 
describes  the  almost  unknown  glaciers  of  Mount  St.  Eliaa 
in  Alaska.  The  fiction  of  the  magazine  is  varied,  as  usual^ 
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THE  FORUM. 

The  Forum  for  February  is  very  solid,  somewhat  too 
solid,  and  without  a  single  article  which  calls  for  special 
attention  or  lengthy  extract. 

A  DEFICIT  INSTEAD  OF  A  SURPLUS. 

Senator  Carlisle  declares  that  the  net  result  of  the 
present  Republican  administration  will  be  that  when  the 
next  presidential  campaign  opens  they  will  have  converted 
Hie  magnificent  surplus  which  they  had  when  they  entered 
office  into  a  deficit  of  nearly  seven  million  dollars.  They 
have  increased  expenditure  at  a  rate  without  parallel  in 
history.  In  a  hundred  years  the  United  States  has 
increased  its  population  sixteen  times,  but  its  expenditure 
one  hundred  and  thirty  times.  The  ordinary  expenditure 
of  1891  is  at  least  12  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1890, 
although  the  population  is  only  2|  per  cent,  larger. 

Including  pensions,  but  excluding  the  pa3rment  on  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt,  the  expenditure  was  1*90  dols.  in 
1860,  in  1880  3-37  dols.,  and  in  1890  4*19  dols.  Mr.  Carlisle 
expects  that  the  pension  list  of  the  United  States  will  soon 
reach  the  colossal  figure  of  forty  millions  sterling  per  annum. 
They  are  now  paying  twenty-seven  millions  a  year  to  the 
soldiers  of  a  war  which  closed  twenty -five  ^ears  ago. 
Hence  what  was  two  years  ago  the  richest  pubhc  treasury 
in  the  world  will  be  substantially  bankrupt  before 
President  Harrison's  term  of  office  expires. 

THE  DE-ENOLISHINO  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  is  a  brief,  interesting,  and  suggestive  article  by 
Rodney  Welch  on  "The  Farmers'  Changed  Condition,' 
the  object  of  which  is  to  urge  the  Government  to  pre- 
serve the  constantly  diminishing  class  once  known  and 
honoured  as  country  gentlemen.  The  operation  of 
economic  laws,  he  maintains,  has  created  a  class  of 
absentee  landlords,  and  is  filling  up  the  land  vrith  a  f  oreipi 
ignorant  pesantry.  The  following  passage  may  weU  be 
taken  to  heart  by  those  who  regard  the  new  world  as  the 
natural  inheritance  of  the  Engush-speaking  folk. 

The  result  of  this  is  the  formation  of  a  distinct  peasant 
class,  SUCH  as  is  found  in  Bavaria  and  Bohemia.  In  entire 
comities  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  the  English  language  is 
scarcely  ever  heard  outside  of  the  large  towns.  The  church 
services  are  conducted  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  instruction 
is  given  in  it  in  the  schools.  The  intellectual  condition  of 
the  people  who  occupy  farms  there  is  not  above  that  of  the 
lowest  class  of  labourers  in  our  large  cities.  The  townships 
they  inhabit  seem  like  detached  portions  of  central  Europe 
put  down  near  the  centre  of  the  new  world.  Nominally 
these  men  may  be  citizens,  for  town  politicians  have  had 
them  passed  through  the  naturalisation  mill ;  but  they  know 
little  and  care  less  about  the  institutions  of  the  countiy. 

JAPAN  AND  ITS  PABLIAMENT. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  E.  Griffis  describes  the  recent  political 
progress  of  Japan  in  a  brief  but  fact-crammed  article 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  condense.  More  than  90  per 
cent,  went  to  the  poll  at  the  first  general  election  ever 
held  in  Japan.  The  electors  consist  of  all  adult  males 
who  pay  15  dols.  or  more  in  national  taxes.  Of  these 
there  are  574,000,  or  1  in  70  of  the  population.  Of 
the  300  representatives  elected,  11  were  pronounced 
Christians,  while  20  or  80  were  Mendlv  to  Christiani|^. 
Parties  in  Japan  are  still  in  a  state  of  flux.  Dr.  Griffis 
says : — 

At  the  elections  in  July,  1890,  eight  distinct  parties  were 
named  and  discriminated.  There  are  now  only  Indepen- 
dents, Conservatives,  Radicals,  and  Progressives.  On 
August  25th  fpur  sections  of  the  Radical  party  met  and  con- 
solidated, becoming  the  Constitutional  Liberal  Party.  Their 
platform  is :  1,  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  the  Crown  and 


promotion  of  popnlar  rights ;  2,  in  domestic  government  the 
removal  of  the  policy  of  interference,  and  in  foreign  relations 
the  conclusion  of  treaties  of  full  equality  ;  3,  the  inauguration 
of  really  representative  government  and  of  a  cabinet  con- 
trolled by  the  dominant  party.  All  parties,  except  the  Con- 
servative, seem  committed  to  the  idea  of  enlarging  the 
electorate  and  to  that  of  increasing  popular  rights.  Beyond 
this  point,  while  representative  institutions  are  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  further  to 
interpret  the  elections. 

IN  PRAISE  OP  THE  INDIAN  POLICE. 

Hiram  Price,  in  an  article  on  the  "  Government  of  the 
Indians,"  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  Red  Indians  when  enlist^,  paid  and  officered  by 
Americans  : — 

The  records  of  few  constabulary  organisations,  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  present  a  more  favourable  showing  for  faith- 
fulness and  impartial  performance  of  duty  than  those  of  the 
Indian  police.  A  large  majority  of  the  cases  upon  which  the 
police  are  called  to  act  are  offences  committed  by  their  own 
race ;  they  are  hedged  in  by  regulations  which  so  abridge 
the  freedom  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  as  to  gall 
and  chafe  them  continually ;  and  many  of  the  rules  to  which 
they  are  subject  forbid  practices  and  customs  which  are  to 
them  a  religion,  and  neglect  of  which,  they  believe,  will  result 
in  disaster  and  death.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
faithfulness  and  impartiality  with  which  they  have  performed 
their  duties  entitle  them  to  the  highest  commendation.  It 
matters  not  who  the  offender  is— he  may  be  chief  or  young 
warrior,  Indian  or  white  man,  friend  or  foe — when  the 
Indian  police  are  ordered  to  make  an  arrest,  there  is  no 
flinching  from  duty.  They  are  compelled  to  furnish  and 
feed  their  own  horses,  and  they  often  ride  hard  on  a  trail  for 
days  at  a  time— all  for  a  compensation  of  about  thirty  cents 
a  day. 

Even  the  Indians  who  have  been  employed  as  tean^stera 
have  been  impervious  to  the  insurrectionary  suggestions  of 
Sitting  Bull  and  his  companions. 

AS  THE  CHINESE  SEE  US. 

President  W.  A.  P.  Martin  publishes  a  very  disappoint- 
ing article  under  the  title  "  As  the  Chinese  See  Us.''  He 
sajns  he  has  read  and  taken  notes  of  a  Chinese  work  in 
sixteen  volumes  on  **  Social  life  in  Europe  "  : — 

This  portentous  production,  entitled  *'  Sze-Chu-Che"  is 
from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who  was  attached  to  four 
legations  in  the  capacity  of  Interpreter  or  secretary,  and  who 
spent  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  the  western  World.  In  tone  it  is 
as  for  as  possible  from  the  nil  admirari  of  most  Asiatics;  but 
the  author  does  not  abstain  from  friendly  criticisms.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  his  headings,  which  serve  to  show  the 
scope  of  the  work  and  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed 
for  the  study  of  his  subject :  "  Reception  at  Court ;  Rules  for 
Drawing  Booms  and  Lev6es.**  **  Tea  Parties ;  Four  of  an 
evening ;  My  Fur  Robes  Changed  Bight  Times."  "  Visit  to 
the  Patent  ^  Office  ;  the  System  and  its  Advantages." 
"  Hospitals  Aided  by  Balls,  Concerts,  and  Fairs."  Banks  and 
Banking."  "  The  Uses  of  Science."  •*  Woman  in  Society ; 
Extravagance  of  Female  Dress."  **  Character  of  the  English  ; 
Want  of  Filial  Piety."  "  St.  Valentine's  Day ;  Love-making." 
*'  Stanley  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society."  "  List  of  Usages 
the  Opposite  of  Ours ;  Strange  but  not  Irrational" 

Unfortunately,  Prof.  Martin  fails  to  make  a  single 
extract  worth  qjuoting  from  this  elaborate  study  of 
Western  civihsation. 

THE  FOUB  MODES  OF  UPE. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell  writes  an  article  on  the  "  Four 
Modes  of  life,"  which  read  like  a  variant  upon  the  Welsh 
triads: — 

As  there  are  four  kinds  of  life,  so  there  are  four  kinds  of 
evolution,  four  methods  of  becoming,  four  systems  of  laws ; 
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that  is,  there  are  four  groups  of  phenomena  and  four  methods 
of  genesis. 

The  following  sentence  may  be  commended  as  the  kind 
of  printed  matter  which  is  supposed  to  instruct  the 
moaem  reader  in  modem  science : — 

Vitality  comes  with  protoplasm,  sentieucy  with  nerve 
structure,  precipiency  with  ^^glionic  structure,  and 
volitiency  with  the  compoundmg  of  ganglions  in  the 
encepbaion. 

AGAINST  DR.  BOWDLEK  AS  A  BIOQRAPHER. 

Mr.  W.  Lewin  utters  a  vigorous  protest  against  bowd- 
lerised  biography.  In  the  long  run  it  is  oest  for  the 
reputations  of  men,  as  well  as  for  the  world,  that  they 
should  get  their  bioCTaphies  as  fully  and  truly  written  as 
possible.  The  one  ttan^  needful  is  to  know  the  whole. 
The  valet  as  biographer  is  an  abomination,  for  the  valet  s 
view  is  one-sided,  and  therefore  false.  Mr.  Froude,  who 
went  on  the  other  tack,  has  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
the  most  scolded  man  in  ^e  world.  The  outcry  against 
his  treatment  of  Mr.  Carlyle  is  that  biographers  have  been 
distinctly  less  candid  than  formerly ;  and  we  have  a  series 
of  victims  of  bowdlerised  biographies  who  are  all  mon- 
strosities. 

THE  NEXT  STEP  IN  EDUCATION. 

President  C.  K.  Adams  continues  his  plea  for  the  reso- 
lution of  the  American  educational  chaos  into  something 
like  order.  There  is  a  lamentable  absence  of  gooS 
secondary  schools.  His  idea  is  to  make  such  changes  as 
would  give  all  the  work  before  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year  to  the  colleges,  and  all  the  work  after  the  sophomore 
year  to  the  universities.  He  would  begin  by  sweeping 
away  all  the  barriers  to  removal  that  prevent  stuoente 
from  going  from  the  college  to  the  university. 

If  the  barriers  to  removar  should  be  entirely  swept  away, 
a  current  from  the  colleges  to  the  universities  would  be 
established,  and  thereafter  there  would  be  a  constant  and 
uninterrupted  flow.  As  soon  as  this  flow  should  be  esta- 
blished, moreover,  the  universities  would  find  their  time  and 
energies  occupied  with  the  upper  classes,  and  would  soon 
be  in  condition  to  commit  the  lower  classes  to  the  colleges, 
where  they  now  belong.  The  colleges,  in  turn,  could  then, 
without  embarrassment  or  mortification,  close  their  upper 
classes,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  students  a  year  earlier, 
or,  if  they  should  think  best,  even  two  years  earlier,  than  is 
done  at  the  present  time.  When  these  results  shall  be 
reached,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  established  not  only  a 
number  of  real  universities,  but  also,  for  the  first  time  in 
America,  a  grade  of  secondary  schools  that  are  comparable 
with  Eton  and  Rugby  in  England,  with  the  lycees  in  France, 
and  with  the  gymnasia  and   real  schools  *'  in  Germany. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Dr.  Henry  Maudsley  has  an  article  on  the  "  Physical 
Basis  of  Mind,"  at  the  close  of  which  he  refers  to  hypno- 
tism. The  condition,  he  declares,  is  artificial  insanity,  the 
operator  doing  for  the  subject  what  disease  does  when  it 
produces  a  dominating  delusion,  congruent  hallucinations, 
and  conformable  conduct. — We  are  all  pretty  tired  of  the 
discussion  rising  out  of  the  Stanley  Expedition,  but  it 
may  be  worth  while  noticing  that  Mr.  Godkin  writes  to 
say  that  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  Emin  Expedition  was 
distinctly  piratical.    He  concludes  by  asserting  that : — 

Neither  philanthropists  nor  explorers  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  engage  in  military  ventures,  no  matter  how  laudable  the 
object,  without  far  greater  care  than  marked  the  inception 
of  the  Emin  expedition,  particularly  when  such  ventures  are 
likely  to  be  attended  with  loss  of  life,  damage  to  property, 
and  the  presentation  of  civilisation  and  Christianity  to  bar- 
barians In  an  odious  or  fearful  light. 

Professor  Gildersleeve,  editor  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Fhilology,  and  one  of  the  first  American  Greek  scholars. 


contributes  a  paper  on  Formative  Influences,^'  which  is 
chiefly  interesting  for  the  picture  which  it  gives  of  his 
Calvinistic  father,  whose  favourite  verse  was, Blessed  be 
the  Lord  my  strength,  He  teaches  mv  hands  to  war  and 
mv  fingers  to  fight."  Professor  Gildersleeve,  like  many 
other  American  scholars,  fought  in  the  Civil  War,  and  he 
laments  that  in  the  campaign  of  1864  he  lost  his  pocket 
Homer,  his  pistol,  his  horse,  and  came  near  losing  his  own 
life  by  a  wound  which  kept  him  five  months  on  his  back. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Review  for  February  is  a  capital 
number,  as  brilliant  as  the  Forum  is  the  reverse.  It 
begina  with  the  first  instalment  of  a  series  of  pipers 
entitled,  *' Gettysburg  Thirty  Years  After,"  by  the 
surviving  Corps  Commanders  who  led  in  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  and  who  revisited  the  field  last  autunm  with 
the  Comte  de  Paris.  Besides  the  Comte  de  Paris's  intro- 
ductory paper,  there  are  three  others — by  Grenerals 
Doubleday,  Howard,  and  Slocum — all  full  of  interesting 
descriptions  of  the  battle  which  decided  the  destiny  of 
tlie  American  Union.  A  curious  parallel  is  drawn  between 
Waterloo  and  Gettysburg,  as  follows  :— 

Watbbloo. 
English.  French. 
Men.      Guns.     Loss.      1     Men.      Guns.  Loss. 
72,000  ...  186  ...  23,185     |     80,000  ...  252  ...  26,300 

Gktttsbubo. 

Fetlerals.  Confederates. 
Men.      Guns.     Loss.      I       Men.     Guns.  Loss. 
82,000  ...  300  ...  23,003     \     70,000  ...  250  ...  27,525 

Gettysburg  is  declared  by  the  Comte  de  Paris  to  be  a 
much  more  magnificently  adorned  battlefield  than  any  in 
Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  art  centres  of  America ;  all  over 
the  wide  field  are  marble  soldiers,  who  are  represented 
as  kneeling,  loading,  and  firing,  and  the  efifect  is  striking 
and  picturesque. 

THE  HEROINE  OF  GETTYSBURG. 

The  following  story  of  a  brave  American  girl  is 
worth  the  telling.  She  was  Josephine  Rodgers,  who 
occupied  a  small  one-storeyed  h  )use  in  the  centre  of  the 
battlefield ; — 

On  the  morning  of  July  2  General  Carr  stopped  at  the 
house  and  found  the  daughter,  a  girl  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  alone,  busily  engaged  in  baking  bread.  He  informed 
her  that  a  great  battle  was  inevitable,  and  advised  her  to  seek 
a  place  of  safety  at  once.  She  said  she  had  a  batch  of  bread 
biiing  in  the  oven,  and  she  would  remain  until  it  was  baked, 
and  then  leave.  When  her  bread  was  baked,  it  was  g^ven  to 
our  soldiers,  and  was  devoured  so  eagerly  that  she  concluded 
to  remain  and  bake  another  batch.  And  so  she  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  battle,  baking  and  giving  her  bread  to  all  who 
came.  The  great  artillery  duel  which  shook  the  earth  for 
miles  around  did  not  drive  her  from  her  oven.  Pickett's  men 
who  charged  past  her  house  found  her  quietly  baking  her 
bread  and  distributing  it  to  the  hungry.  When  the  battle 
was  over,  her  house  was  found  to  be  riddled  with  shot  and 
shell,  and  seventeen  dead  bodies  were  taken  from  the  house 
and  cellar ;  the  bodies  of  wounded  men  who  had  crawled  to 
the  little  dwelling  for  shelter. 

DEATH  TO  0B.STRUCTI0N  ! 

Mr.  Speaker  Reed,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Deliberative 
Body,"  compresses  into  a  few  terse  and  well- written 
pages  a  vigorous  argument  in  favour  of  putting  down 
obstruction  at  any  cost.  He  says,  with  perfect  truth, 
that  it  is  no  use  having  elections  if  the  elected  body  when 
it  gets  together  is  choked  into  impotence  by  excessive 
ta^ .    If  the  minority  is  to  prevent  the  majority  from 
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governing  by  mere  loquacity,  it  is  equivalent  to  asserting 
that  the  minority  must  rule,  and,  if  so,  how  small  can 
you  make  that  minority  ?  That  way  despotism  lies,  not 
democracy.  Mr.  Reed  makes  a  curious  calculation  of  the 
increase  of  talk  that  goes  on  in  Congress.  Taking  the 
Congressional  reports,  the  Congress  which  sat  in  the  year 
1861-2  spoke  four  million  words,  but  that  which  sat  in 
1889-90  spoke  thirteen  millions,  yet  in  the  last  year  Mr. 
Speaker  Reed  was  said  to  have  gagged  debate.  He  asks, 
with  some  force,  whether  a  Congress  which  has  an  output 
of  thirteen  million  words  can  reasonably  be  regarded  as 
having  been  deprived  of  the  opportimities  of  free  and  full 
debate.  He  is  quite  uncompromising  ;  if  obstruction 
increases  repressive  measures  must  increase  also. 

WHY  MOEE  GIRLS  DO 
NOT  MARRY. 

Mrs.  Kate  Gannett 
Wells  has  a  rather 
inconclusive  paper  in 
answer  to  fhis  ques- 
tion. The  upshot  of 
it  all  is  that  women  are 
becoming  more  exact 
ing.  In  old  times  when 
women  were  less  eco- 
nomically independent 
they  had  to  take  any 
kind  of  man,  and  be 
glad  to  get  him.  Now- 
adays, when  they  can 
support  themselves, 
they  find  a  husband  is 
not  such  an  indispens- 
able nuisance  as  he 
used  to  be,  and  they 
are  making  shift  to 
set  on  without  him. 
Mrs.  Wells  sums  up 
the  whole  matter  as 
follows : — 

In  woman's  discovery 
of  her  ability  lo  be  in- 
dependent, self-support- 
ing, and  self-sufficing, 
in  her  wish  to  work  for 
homanity  and  not  for 
one  man,  and  in  her  fear 
that  the  appropriating 
power  of  a  man's  love 
will  not  be  reverence 
for  womanhood,  her  de- 
sire for  marriage  has 
lessened.  The  ideal  of 
marriage  is  as  beautiful 
to  her  as  ever,  but  until 
dhe  is  sure  that  it  can 

be  hers  she  abides  in  friendships  and  believes  that  the  time 
will  come  when  all  noble  women  and  men  will  be  married. 
Meanwhile  she  waits. 

CAN  LAWYERS  BB  HONEST  ? 

Mr.  Homer  Greene  writes  an  article  on  this  question, 
the  gist  of  which  is  that  lawyers  cannot  be  honest  because 
their  clients  will  not  permit  them  that  luxury.  It  is  im- 
possible to  defend  a  r<^e  on  ideal  principles.  Clients 
insist  upon  attorneys  doing  everything  for  them  that  can 
be  done  by  every  artifice  of  legal  fence.  Attorneys 
would  much  rather  conduct  a  case  openly  and  honourably, 
but  the  clients  won't  stand  it.  Tne  client  employs  the 
lawyer  to  win  his  ease,  and  thus  a  want  of  integrity  is 
actually  placed  at  a  premium.  For  all  this,  he  says, 
there  should  bo  a  remedy,  but  he  cannot  discover  any 


means  of  rescuing  an  honourable  calling  from  its  present 
unfortunate  environment. 

THE  SILVER  QUESTION  ONCE  MORS. 

Mr.  Jesse  Seligman  thus  formulates  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  has  arrived  in  his  study  of  the  eternal  Silver 
Question  : — 

We  see  that  certainty  is  a  necessary  element  of  prosperous 
industry;  that  a  standard  of  value  in  common  with  other 
countries  contributes  to  certainty ;  that  free  coinage  of  silver 
causes  a  different  standard ;  that  therefore  free  coinage  of 
silver  is  a  measure  hurtful  to  the  prosperity  of  the  countrv  ; 
and,  above  all,  that  the  financial  strain  incideut  to  the  change 
of  standard  ^vill  be  severer  than  any  previously  experienced 
in  this  country. 

CONVICTS  AS  CHURCH 
MEMBERS. 

A  very  interesting 
case  is  discussed  in 
the  last  of  the  Notes 
and  Comments, ''  which 
raises  the  whole  ques- 
tion whether  any  crime 
is   sufficiently  great 
enough  to  exclude  a 
man  from  church  mem- 
bership if  he  has  re- 
pented. A  well-known 
church  in  America  has 
decided  the  question 
in  the  affirmative.  One 
of  its  members  for  six 
years  hid  been  prac- 
tising deliberate  and 
habitual    fraud.  In 
these  six  years  he  had 
by  persistent  forgery 
amassed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 
When  he  was  discover- 
ed he  did  not  bolt,  but 
expressed  his  sorrow, 
•        CO  -  operating  to  the 
utmost  to  prove  his 
guilt.    He  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to 
seventeen  years'  penal 
servitude.     When  in 
prison  he  wrote  to  his 
pastor,  setting  forth 
-  that  he  had  repented 
of  his  sins  and  believed 
that  he  had  received 
Divine  forgiveness. 
This  letter  was  read 
to  the  meeting  of  the 
•hurch,  and  it  voted  that  he  should  be  retained  on  its 
rolls  of  membership,  believing  that  if  he  ever  needed  the 
church's  help  and  sympathy  it  was  in  the  situation  in 
which  he  then  found  himself.     Mr.  Palmer  delivers 
a  vehement  denimciation  of  this  new  departure  in 
Christian  morality,  declaring  that  it  is  the  first  time  that 
a  convict  in  stripied  clothes  undergoing  a  long  sentence 
for  felony  has  been  allowed  to  remain  as  a  member  of  a 
Christian  church. 


Mr.  J.  D.  Barry  replies  to  an  article  on  the  Brutal 
Sex ''  by  defending  man  against  the  allegations  of  brutality 
brought  against  him  of  his  treatment  of  woman.  Mr. 
Barry  stoutly  defends  the  doctrine  that  the  sin  against 
morality  is  much  greater  in  a  woman  than  in  a  man. 
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ST.  JOHN  OF  ENGLAND. 


ON  THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  WESLEY,  MARCH  2,  1891. 


|0U  see  that  disc  of  paint  on  the  side  of  every  ship  ?" 
said  Mr.  Annand  once  to  me  as  we  were  being 
ferried  across  the  Tyne  at  Shields.    **  I  never 
see  it  without  encouragement  and  inspiration. 
For  think  what  it   means.     One  man»   plain  Samuel 
Plimsoll,  got  into 

his  head  an  idea,  -  ^ 

and  that  idea  in 
that  one  man's 
head  was  strong 
enough  to  splash  a 
disc  of  paint  on 
the  side  of  every 
ship  that  flies  the 
British  flag.  It  is 
a  constant  remin- 
der of  what  one 
idea  may  do  when 
it  has  got  hold 
of  a  man." 

PlimsoU's  load- 
line  is  no  doubt 
an  encouragement 
to  every  thinker 
and  reformer,  for 
it  is  not  often  that 
an  idea  materialises 
itself  visibly  by  the 
aid  of  the  paint-pot 
on  a  ship's  broacl- 
side.  But  far  more 
encouraging  is  tlie 
evidence  which  the 
existence  of  Metho- 
dism a£fords  of  the 
power  that  resides 
in  one  man's  one 
truth,  and  on  that 
account  I  substi- 
tute for  the  Book 
of  the  Month,  of 
which  there  has 
been  none  parti- 
cularly calling  for 
notice  in  February, 
a  brief  sketch  of 
the  English  Saint, 
the  centenary  of 
whose  death  is 
being  celebrated 
this  month 
throughout  the 
whole  English- 
speaking  world. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  life  and  of  the  afiairs  of  men 
are  all  more  or  less  coloured  with  a  Methodist  tinge.  Six 
doors  from  my  father's  house,  at  the  comer  of  Chapel 
Street,  Howdon-on-Tyne,  stood  the  old  brick  Wesleyan 
Chapel.  Nearer  the  river,  >'isible  across  the  farmyard,  was 


THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  LESLEYS. 
SUSAXi^AH  WESLEV.   Boro,  16»i9 ;  died. 


the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  from  whence  at  times, 
when  the  windows  were  open,  could  be  heard  the  lusty  sing- 
ing of  Revivalist  melodies.  Still  further  away  stood  the 
cliapel  of  the  United  Free  Methodists.  Each  of  these 
places  of  worship  represented  a  real  living  force  in  the 

life  of  the  village. 

  In  those  early  days, 

before  c  ounty 
councils  were 
dreamed  of,  and 
when  there  was 
neither  a  parish 
vestry  nor  a  local 
board  in  the  dis- 
trict, these  little 
chapels  played  a 
gi'eat  part  in  the 
education  and  in 
the  civilisation  of 
our  New  Democ- 
racy. To  the  lanky, 
white-haired  con- 
fectioner, who 
made  his  living  by 
selling  sweets  and 
saved  his  soul  by 
leading  a  class 
among  the  Wes- 
]eyans,  to  the  coal- 
trimmer  who  held 
forth  at  the  camp 
meeting,  or  to  the 
shipwright  who 
taught  in  the  Sun- 
day School  among 
the  Free  Metho- 
dists, their  reli- 
gious societies  were 
far  more  important 
than  either  parlia- 
ments or  public 
boards.  Practically 
for  our  village  in 
those  days  the  Es- 
tablished Church 
did  not  exist,  and 
there  were  no  local 
institutions  worth 
the  name  but  the 
chapels,  of  which 
there  were  four, 
three  Methodist 
and  one  Indepen- 
dent.    All  the 

training,  therefore,  ni  self  -  government,  all  the 
associated  effort  for  mutual  help,  all  the  culture  of 
self-sacrifice  for  public  ends  which  we  had  in  that 
village,  we  received  from  the  chapels  and  the  innumer- 
able  societies,    social   and    religious,    which  sprang 
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up  around  them.     ^ese  chapels  were  the  light  of 
the  place.     Howdon  was  far  from  being  an  ideal 
community,  but  what  it  would  have  been  without 
the  chapels   which    humanised   and    associated  and 
Christianised  their  members,,  I  shrink  from  imagining. 
In  this  my  village  was  but  a  faithful  type  ov  sample  of 
thousands  of  other  villages  where  the  reality  and  force 
of   the  spiritual  impact  which  John  Wesley  made 
upon  the  life  of  England  can  be  gauged,  from  the  fact 
that  nearly  every  other  person  whom  you  meet  is  more 
or  less  under  the  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the 
great  apostle  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  was  laid 
to  rest  a  hundred  years  affo  this  month.    To  most 
English-speaking  folk  St.  John  of  Enjgland  is  therefore 
the  most  real  and  most  familiar  saint  in  the  calendar  of 
our  race.     He,  more  than   any  other  English  saint, 
colours  the  life,  and  moulds  the  views,  and  modifies  the 
habits  of  English  -  speaking  folk.    John  Knox  is,  no 
doubt,  a  doughty  saint,  whose  memory  is  rightly  held 
in  everlasting  remembrance  by  the  Scots  wherever  they 
wander,  on  sea  or  shore.    For  a  stalwart  political  saint, 
the  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  served  the 
Independents  as  a  good  substitute  for  St.  George ;  but 
neither  Ejiox  nor  Cromwell  affects  the  lives  of  so  many 
men  and  women  who  are  toiling  and  working  all  around 
us  to-day  as  does  John  Wesley.    There  are  nigh  upon 
thirty  millions  of  English-speaking  men  who  view  the 
next  life  more  or  less  through  John  Wesley's  spectacles, 
and  whose  round  of  daily  duty  is  directly  affected 
by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  great  Methodist 
saint — the  Ignatius  Loyola  of  Uie  English  Church. 

WESLEY  AND  LOYOLA. 

Between  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  the 
creator  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  there  is  a  parallel  much 
closer  than  many  good  Methodists  care  to  admit.  Loyola 
was  a  Spaniard  and  a  soldier,  Wesley  an  Englishman 
and  a  parson,  but  after  allowing  for  that  initial  (ufference 
there  is  much  resemblance  between  the  man  who  saved 
the  Papacy  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  man  who 
saved  Protestantism  in  the  eighteenth.  Loyola  is,  no 
doubt,  a  much  more  picturesque  and  a  more  heroic  figure. 
The  brilliant  cavaher  whose  leg  was  smashed  oy  a 
cannon  ball  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  set  about 
the  task  of  rallying  the  forces  of  Catholic  Christendom  in 
a  manner  more  worthy  of  a  couiltryman  of  the  Cid  and  of 
Cervantes  than  did  the  trim  little  man  who  was  reared  in 
Epworth  parsonage.  But  both  had  the  same  central 
idea  at  heart,  both  were  inflamed  with  a  passion  for  souls, 
and  both  sought  to  save  souls  by  organising  a  Religious 
Order.  The  English  Church  in  those  days,  being  a  dis- 
tinctly non-spiritual  and  Erastian  institution,  drove  out 
the  man  whose  labours  might  have  reared  an  invulner- 
able rampart  for  Anglicanism  throughout  the  world. 
The  Roman  Church,  being  wiser  in  its  day  and  genera- 
tion, has  garrisoned  its  outposts  with  the  followers  of 
Loyola.  The  story  is  old  and  trite,  but  those  who  care 
to  pursue  the  subject  will  find  the  parallel  between 
Loyola  and  Wesley  and  General  Booth  much  closer  than 
fervent  Protestants  generally  recognise. 

In  one  respect,  and  that  one  of  the  most  important, 
the  two  great  founders  of  the  rival  Orders  resembled  each 
other.  Both  must  have  possessed  an  iron  constitution, 
and  a  capacity  for  bearing  pain  and  fatigue  almost  beyond 
belief.  When  Loyola  had  his  leg  smashed  the  leg  was  badly 
set,  and  the  limb  had  to  be  broken  again  in  omer  that  it 
might  be  reset.  When  it  was  reset  a  piece  of  bone  pro- 
truded. Loyola  had  it  sawn  off.  He  then  had  his  leg 
stretched  by  an  iron  boot,  bearing  the  torture  with  the 
stoicism  of  a  Red  Indian.    After  this  operation  he  lived 


for  months  as  a  beggar  in  the  streets  of  Manreaa,  sleep- 
ing on  the  bare  ground,  subsisting  on  roots  and  bread  and 
butter,  and  scourging  himself  six  times  a  day.  On  one 
occasion  he  lay  unconscious  for  eight  days,  and  escaped 
death  almost  by  a  miracle.  He  then  h^ged  his  bread 
through  Italy,  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  frequentJj 
being  almost  dead  from  hunger.  All  this  was  before  he 
began  the  constitution  of  his  8ociet3'.  Yet  he  lived  to  be 
sixty-five.  Wesley  lived  much  longer,  and  although  he 
never  subjected  his  constitution  to  the  savage  barbarities 
practised  by  Loyola,  he  put  himself  through  a  r^:imeii 
severe  enough  to  have  killed  a  dozen  ordinary  men. 
Wesley's  physical  sndubakce. 

The  first  fact  about  Wesley  unquestionably  was  his 
physical  endurance.  Without  that  marveUous  body, 
which  seemed  to  be  of  tempered  steel,  not  ev^  his 
great  genius  would  have  le&  so  deep  and  broad  an 
impress  upon  the  history  of  the  world.  There  is  amco^ 
rebgious  men  a  tendency  to  despise  the  body.  Ignatius 
Loyola  expressed  a  strong  wish  that  on  his  dea^  his 
corpse  might  he  thrown  into  a  flaying  place,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  torn  and  pecked  to  pieces  by  birds  of  prey 
and  wild  animals,  as  it  was  no  longer  anything  but  a  lump 
of  clay  and  a  mere  heap  of  refuse.  This  was  characteristic 
of  the  ingratitude  of  the  spiritual  man.  Wesley  did  nob 
carry  contempt  for  his  physical  frame  to  such  an  extent ; 
and  assuredly,  if  ever  any  man  had  reason  to  be  obliged 
to  his  body,  it  was  John  Wesley. 

He  came  of  a  vigorous  and  prolific  stock.  He  was  one 
of  a  family  of  nineteen  children,  and  his  mindmother 
had  survived  twenty-five  confinements  !  Wealey  inherited 
their  toughness  and  tenacity  of  life.  When  he  entered 
his  eightieth  year  he  had  no  more  pain  or  bodily 
infirmities  than  when  he  was  twenty-five.  When  he  was 
eighty-eight  he  made  a  tour  through  the  land.  He  went 
on  preaching  to  the  last  For  seventy  years  he  said  he 
had  never  lost  a  night^s  sleep,  or  known  what  it  was  to 
be  low-spirited  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  must  have 
had  a  marvellous  digestion,  and  a  constitution  without  a 
flaw,  for  he  was  in  trouble  like  other  men,  and  had  even 
more  than  his  ordinary  proportion  of  unhappy  love 
affairs.  He  married  a  Xantippe  of  a  wife,  he  frequently 
went  in  peril  of  his  life  from  mobs,  and  he  had  upon  h» 
head  the  eternal  welfare  of  all  his  flock ;  yet  aU  these 
things  never  cost  him  a  night's  sleep,  or  gave  him  a  fit  of 
the  blues.  As  a  human  mechanism  he  must  have  been 
near  perfection.  He  was  a  little  fellow — ^not  much  bigger 
than  a  Newmarket  jockey— standing  only  5  ft  6  in.  in 
height,  and  turning  the  scales  at  8  st.  101b.  With  muscles 
of  whipcord  and  bones  of  steel,  with  lungs  of  leather 
and  the  heart  of  a  lion,  Wesley  was  always  in  fighting 
trim,  without  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  on  his  bones. 

HIS  CAPACITY  FOR  SLEEP. 

When  crossing  the  Atlantic  he  records  in  liis  diary, 
"  We  had  another  storm.  Our  bed  being  wet,  I 
laid  me  down  on  the  floor  and  slept  sound  till  morning. 
And  I  believe  I  shall  not  find  it  needful  to  go  to  bed  (as 
it  is  called)  any  more."  He  slept  out  in  the  open  air  all 
his  life  without  more  than  once  catching  a  serious  cold. 
He  records  that  the  fear  of  lying  in  the  woods  is  a  mere 
lion  in  the  way.  **  I  have  lain  many  nights  in  the  open 
air  and  received  all  the  dews  that  fell,"  and  that  too  ma 
Southern  swamp.  As  for  his  capacity  for  sleeping,  that 
was  phenomenal.  On  one  occasion  he  lay  down  on  a  barge 
off  the  coast  of  Georgia.  He  wrapped  himself  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  large  cloak  to  keep  off  the  sand  flies,  and  fell  fast 
asleep  on  the  quarter  deck.  "Between  one  and  two  I 
awaked  under  water,  being  so  fast  asleep  that  I  did  not 
find  where  I  was  till  my  mouUi  was  full  of  it."  But 
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although  he  was  capable  of  sleeping  soundly  enough  to 
defy  the  trumpet  of  Israfil,  he  did  not  spend  much 
time  in  bed.  His  sleep  was  deep,  but  not  long, 
lie  went  to  bed  when  he  could  between  nine  and 
tell.  He  always  got  up  at  four,  and  to  this  practice 
ho  largely  attributes  the  extraordinary  preservation  of 
Lis  faculties  in  extreme  old  age. 

A  MARVELLOUS  OLD  MAN. 

AVTien  he  was  eighty  he  said  he  imputed  his  immunity 
f  t*oni  the  weakness  of  advancing  years  to  the  following 
causes : — "(1)  To  the  power  of  God  fitting  me  for  what  He 
calls  me  to ;  (2)  to  my  still  travelling  four  or  five  thousand 
miles  a  year;  (3)  to  my  sleeping  night  or  day  when- 
ever I  want  it ;  (4)  to  my  rising  at  a  set  hour ; 
and  (6)  to  my  constant  preaching,  particularly  in  the 
laoming."  Constant  preaching  indeed  was  necessary 
in  order  to  make  up  his  recorded  total  of  40,000 
sermons.  His  usual  tune  for  beginning  to  preach  was 
five  o'clock  a.m.  On  one  occasion  he  preached  till  mid- 
night and  began  again  at  five.  On 
another  he  kept  at  it  for  fifteen 
hours  at  a  stretch.  It  was  nothing 
unusual  for  him  to  be  three  hours 
in  the  pulpit  at  one  time.  Nor 
were  these  sermons  mere  cottage- 
meeting  addresses.  They  were — 
many  of  them  —  delivered  to  im- 
mense assemblages  in  the  open 
air  —  his  voice  being  distinctly 
audible  at  a  distance  of  144  yards, 
lle^eatedly  he  roused  himself  from 
a  sick  bed  to  address  great  con- 
gregations and,  strange  to  say,  in- 
BtoM  of  being  exhausted,  he  seemed 
actually  to  derive  fresh  strength 
from  the  effort.  He  was  most 
abstemious.  Occasionally  he  prac- 
tised vegetarianism,  but  he  was 
always  a  spare  eater,  and  he  even 
abstained  from  tea.  He  was  a 
demon  of  industry.  Always  in 
haste,  but  never  in  a  hurry,  he 
pever  knew  what  leisure  was  from 
the  time  he  entered  college.  His 
work  ought  to  have  worn  hitn  out 
by  the  time  he  was  sixty.  He 
lived  to  be  eighty-eight,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  was  eighty-six  that 
he  began  to  feel  the  approach  of 
old  age.  He  was  active  and  agile.  He  was  a  good 
swimmer,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  lived  in  the 
saddle.  Whatever  may  be  thought  about  his  religion, 
there  is  no  human  being  who  would  not  envy  his  physique, 
really  the  first  and  most  conspicuous  fact  about  this 
phenomenon  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

AN  mPULSB  FROM  THE  CONDEMNED  CELL. 

The  second  thing  about  Wesley  which  most  interests 
me  is  the  extent  to  which  Methodism  owes  its  existence 
to  the  incipient  socialism  or  social  aspirations  of 
its  founder.  The  first  decided  impetus  which  John 
Weidey  received  in  the  direction  of  religious  activity 
came  to  him  from  the  condemned  cell.  Wesleyans  are 
as  ungrateful  as  the  rest  of  mortals,  or  they  would  have 
rescued  from  oblivion  the  name  of  the  poor  fellow  in 
Oxford  gaol  to  whose  crime  it  may  be  said  Methodism 
hirgely  owes  its  existence.  Morgan,  a  fellow  student  of 
W«ley*8  at  Oxford,  told  his  companions  of  a  visit  which 
he  had  paid  to  the  gaol  to  see  a  man  who  was  condemned 
for  killmg  his  wife,  and  that  from  the  talk  he  had  with 


one  of  the  debtors  he  verily  believed  it  would 
do  much  good  if  any  one  would  be  at  the  pains  of 
speaking  to  them  now  and  then.  This  he  so  frequently 
repeated  that  John  and  Charles  Wesley  went  with  him 
to  the  Oxford  Castle,  and  the  result  was  that  they  agreed 
to  go  there  once  or  twice  a  week.  Out  of  that  sprang 
visiting  of  the  poor  in  the  city.  Their  father  wrote, 
"You  do  not  know  of  how  much  good  that  poor  wretch 
who  killed  his  wife  has  been  the  providential  occasion.  ' 
That  murder  therefore  ftiay  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
starting  points  of  Methodism.  But  although  I  have  nmde 
the  strictest  inquiries  at  the  headquarters  of  Methodism,  I 
can  find  no  one  who  has  any  idea  who  the  murderer  was  or 
under  what  circumstances  he  committed  the  crime  which 
had  such  momentous  results.  Such  is  the  way  of  the 
world  and  even  of  the  Churches ;  when  a  founder  does 
not  happen  to  be  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  his  services  are 
ignored.  Yet  in  the  evolution  of  English  religion  that 
poor  wife-killer  was  more  important  than  half  the  Bench 
of  Bishops. 

WESLEY  AS  SOCIAL  REFORMER. 

The  Methodist  movement  at  its 
inception,  like  that  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  its  latest  state  of  develop- 
ment, was  essentially  humanitarian. 
The  Wesleys  and  the  rest  of  Holy 
Club  persisted  in  doing  what  service 
they  could  to  the  prisoners  and 
two  or  three  poor  families  in  town. 
They  were  howled  at  accordingly, 
and,  in  making  efforts  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  the  scornful,  they 
proposed  to  their  friends  or  oppo- 
nents, as  they  had  opportunity,  a 
set  of  questions  which  contain  in 
germ  the  gist  of  "In  Darkest 
England. "  I  only  came  upon  these 
questions  last  month,  and  I  was  so 
much  impressed  by  the  evidence 
which  they  afford  of  the  spiritual 
lineage  of  General  Booth's  scheme 
that  I  venture  to  quoce  them  at 
some  length  : — 

I.  Whether  it  does  not  concern  al* 
men  of  all  conditions  to  imitate  Him 
as  much  as  they  can,  "Who  went 
aboat  doing  good  "? 

Whether  all  Christians  are  not  con- 
cerned in  that  command,  "  While  we 
have  time,  let  us  do  good  to  all  men"? 
Whether  we  shall  not  be  more  happy  hereafter  the  more 
good  we  do  now  ? 

Whether  we  can  be  happy  at  all  hereafter,  unless  we  have, 
according  to  our  power,  "  fed  the  hmigiy,  clothed  the  naked, 
visited  those  that  are  sick,  and  in  prison;"  and  made  all 
these  actions  subservient  to  a  higher  purpose,  even  the 
saving  of  souls  from  death  7 

Whether  it  be  not  our  bounden  duty  always  to  remember 
that  He  did  more  for  us  than  we  can  do  f^r  Him,  who 
assures  us,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me  "  7 

«  *  «  •  • 

III.  Whether,  upon  the  considerations  above-mentiouedr 
we  may  not  try  to  do  good  to  those  that  are  hungry,  naked, 
or  sick  7  In  particular,  whether,  if  we  know  any  necessitous 
family,  we  may  not  give  them  a  little  food,  clothes,  or  physic, 
as  they  want  7 

Whether  we  may  not  contribute,  what  little  we  are  able, 
toward  having  their  children  clothed  and  taught  to  read  7 

Whether  we  may  not  take  care  that  they  be  taught  their 
catechism,  and  short  prayers  for  morni^and  evemigJ 
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IV.  Lastly,  Whether,  upon  the  considerations  above  men- 
tioned, we  may  not  try  to  do  good  to  those  that  are  in  prison? 
In  particnlar,  Whether  we  may  not  release  such  well-disposed 
persons  as  remain  in  prison  for  small  sams  7 

Whether  we  may  not  lend  smaller  sams  to  those  that  are 
of  any  trade,  that  they  may  procure  themselves  tools  and 
materials  to  work  with  7 

Whether  we  may  not  give  to  them  who  appear  to  want  it 
most  a  little  money,  or  clothes,  or  physic  7 

Here  we  have  the  whole  principle  in  a  rudimentary 
form.  This  was  the  starting  point  of  Methodism.  Grenersd 
Booth  has  simply  worked  back  in  his  own  fashion  to  the 
posiRon  which  John  Wesley  occupied  when  he  was  a 
young  man  of  seven-and-twenty. 

OENEAAL  booth's  PREDECESSOR. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  laying  down  abstract  principles  that 
John  Wesley  showed  himself  the  genuine  social  progenitor 
of  the  Darkest  England  scheme.  He  started  the  poor  man's 
bank,  and  the  poor  man's  lawyer,  and  the  labour  factory  at 
Whitechapel  is  but  a  development  of  the  arrangement 
by  which  the  unemployed  Methodists  were  set  to  work  in 
the  Society  room  at  the  Foundry.  If  the  Wesleyans  had 
but  followed  up  these  beginnings  of  social  enterprise  as 
zealously  as  they  did  the  work  of  conversion  there  would 
have  been  no  room  for  General  Booth.  And  here  I  pause 
to  make  a  curious  letter  extract  from  Mr.  Wesley's  journal 
of  May,  1739,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  in  his  strong 
obiection  to  committees  and  the  like  Greneral  Booth  is  but 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  spiritual  progenitor. 
Speaking  of  the  room  which  he  built  at  Bath  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  followers,  he  said  : — 

I  had  not  at  first  the  least  apprehension  or  design  of  being 
personally  engaged,  either  in  the  expense  of  this  work,  or  in 
the  direction  of  it,  having  appointed  eleven  feoffees,  on 
whom  I  supposed  these  burdens  would  fall  of  course.  But  I 
quickly  found  my  mistiike ;  first  with  regard  to  the  expense  : 
for  the  whole  undertaking  must  have  stood  still,  had  not  I 
immediately  taken  upon  myself  the  pajrment  of  all  the  work- 
men ;  so  that  before  I  knew  where  I  was,  I  had  contracted  a 
debt  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  I  presently 
received  letters  from  my  friends  in  London,  Mr.  Whitefteld 
in  particular,  that  neither  he  nor  they  would  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  building,  neither  contribute  anything  towards 
it,  unless  I  would  instantly  discharge  all  feoffees,  and  do 
everything  in  my  own  name.  Many  reasons  they  gave  for 
this ;  but  one  was  enough,  viz.,  That  such  feoffees  always 
would  have  it  in  their  power  to  control  me ;  and  if  I  preached 
not  as  they  liked,  to  turn  me  out  of  the  room  I  had  built."  I 
accordingly  yielded  to  their  advice,  and  calling  all  the 
feoffees  together,  cancelled  (no  man  opposing)  the  instrument 
made  before,  and  took  the  whole  management  into  my  own 
hands.  Money,  it  is  true,  i  had  not,  nor  any  human 
prospect  or  probability  of  procuring  it ;  but  I  knew  "  the 
earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  and  in  His 
name  set  oat,  nothing  doubting. 

weslet's  labour  factory. 

That,  however,  is  by  the  way.  Here  is  John  Wesley's 
account  of  his  first  experiment  in  the  shape  of  a  labour 
factory : — 

Mondau,  November  3, 1740. — ^We  distributed,  as  every  one 
had  need,  among  the  numerous  poor  of  our  Society,  the 
clothes  of  several  kinds,  which  many  who  could  spare  them 
had  brought  for  that  purpose, 

TueuUi/y,  26.— After  several  methods  proposed  for  employ- 
ing those  who  were  out  of  business,  we  determined  to  make 
a  trial  of  one  which  several  of  our  brethren  reconmiended  to 
us.  Our  aim  was,  with  as  little  expense  as  possible,  to  keep 
them  at  once  from  want  and  from  idleness ;  in  order  to  do 
which,  we  took  twelve  of  the  poorest,  and  a  teacher,  into  the 
Society-room,  where  they  were  employed  for  four  months,  till 
epring  came  on,  in  carding  and  spinning  of  cotton.  And  the 


design  answered :  they  were  employed  and  maintained  with 
very  little  more  than  the  produce  of  their  own  labour. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  SALVAGE  CORPS. 

Next  year  he  determined  to  go  a  step  further  in  the 
same  direction.    We  read 

Thursday,  May  7, 1741.— I  reminded  the  United  Society 
that  many  of  our  brethren  and  sisters-had  not  needful  food ; 
many  were  destitute  of  convenient  clothing ;  many  were  out 
of  business,  and  that  without  their  own  fault;  and  many 
sick  and  ready  to  perish :  that  I  had  done  what  in  me  lay  to 
feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  employ  the  poor, 
and  to  visit  the  sick ;  but  was  not  alone  sufficient  for  th^ 
things,  and  therefore  desired  all  whose  hearts  were  as  my 
heart — 

1.  To  bring  what  clothes  each  could  spare,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  those  that  wanted  most. 

2.  To  give  weekly  a  penny,  or  what  they  could  afford,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  sick. 

My  design,  I  told  them,  is  to  employ,  for  the  present,  all 
the  women  who  are  out  of  business,  and  desire  it,  in 
knitting. 

To  these  we  will  first  give  the  common  price  for  what  work 
they  do ;  and  then  add,  according  as  they  need. 

Twelve  persons  are  appointed  to  inspect  these,  and  to  visit 
and  provide  things  needful  for  the  sick. 

Each  of  these  is  to  visit  all  the  sick  within  their  district, 
every  other  day :  and  to  meet  on  Tuesday  evening,  to  give  an 
account  of  what  they  have  done,  and  consult  what  can  be 
done  farther. 

THE  FIRST  MEDICAL  DISPENSARY. 

It  was  John  Wesley  who  established  the  first  medical 
dispensary  for  the  poor  in  London.  He  thus  records 
the  beginni^ig  of  this  good  work  : — 

Thursday,  December  4.-1  mentioned  to  the  Society  my 
design  of  giving  physic  to  the  poor.  About  thirty  came  the 
next  day,  and  in  three  weeks  about  three  hundred.  This 
we  continued  for  several  years,  till,  the  number  of  patients 
still  increasing,  the  expense  was  greater  than  we  could  bear ; 
meantime,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  many,  who  had  been 
ill  for  months  or  years,  were  restored  to  perfect  health. 

THE  POOR  man's  BANK. 

The  entry  which  contains  the  germ  of  General  Booth's 
poor  man's  bank  is  as  follows  : — 

Sunday,  Jnuary  17,  1748.— I  made  a  public  collection 
towards  a  lending-stock  for  the  poor.  Our  rule  is,  to  lend 
only  twenty  shillings  at  once,  which  is  repaid  weekly  within 
three  months.  I  began  this  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago : 
thirty  pounds  sixteen  shillings  were  then  collected  ;  and  out 
of  this,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  persons  have 
been  relieved  in  eighteen  months.  Dr.  W.,  hearing  of  this 
design,  sent  a  guinea  toward  it ;  as  did  an  eminent  deist  Uie 
next  morning. 

The  Marquis  of  Queensberry  is  very  much  like  a 
nineteenth  -  century  representative  of  this  ''eminent 
deist,"  although  Wesley  does  not  seem  to  have  beeo 
urged  by  his  followers  to  return  the  guinea. 

HOSPITALITY  FOR  THE  HOMELESS. 

There  were  no  casual  wards  in  those  days,  but  the 
early  Methodists  were  given  to  hospitality  after  a  fashion 
which  now  exists  nowhere  in  Christendom  outside  Russia. 
How  far  this  was  carried  in  some  places  may  be  seen  by 
Wesley's  entry  after  his  visit  to  Tetney  : — 

I  examined  the  little  Society  at  Tetney.  I  have  not  seen 
such  another  in  England.  In  the  class-paper  (which  gives  an 
account  of  the  contribution  for  the  poor)  I  observed  one  gave 
eightpence,  often  tenpence,  a  week ;  another  thirteen,  fifteen, 
or  eighteen  pence ;  another,  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
two  shillings.  I  asked  Micah  Elmoor,  the  leader  (an  Israelite 
indeed,  who  now  rests  from  his  laboti), "  How  i8|thi8  2  Are 
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yon  the  richest  Society  in  all  England  ? "  He  answered,  I 
suppose  not;  but  all  of  us  who  are  single  persons  have 
agreed  together  to  give  both  ourselves  and  all  we  have  to 
Ck)d :  and  we  do  it  gladly ;  whereby  we  are  able,  from  time 
to  time,  to  entertain  all  the  strangers  that  come  to  Tetney ; 
who  often  have  no  food  to  eat,  nor  any  friend  to  give  them 
a  lodging." 

THE  PRISON  MISSION. 

As  for  the  Prison-gate  Brigade,  Wesley  was  from  first 
to  last  a  great  missioner  to  the  prisoner.  It  was  to  a 
prisoner  in  Newgate  that  he  first  ofiered  the  free  salva- 
tion which  his  followers  are  now  offering  to  millions 
Uuroughout  the  world,  and  he  ever  regardea  it  as  a  great 
privilege  to  minister  to  the  condemned.  The  following 
passages  might  be  mistaken  for  extracts  from  **In 
I)arkest  England"  :— 

Saturday,  February  3,  1763.— I  visited  one  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea  prison ;  a  nursery  of  all  manner  of  wickedness.  Oh 
shame  to  man,  that  there  should  be  such  a  place,  such  a  pic- 
ture of  hell  upon  earth  I 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  I  visited  as  many  more  as  I 
could.  I  found  some  in  their  cells  underground ;  others  in 
their  garrets,  half-starved  both  with  cold  and  hunger,  added 
to  weakness  and  pain.  But  I  found  not  one  of  them  un- 
employed who  was  able  to  crawl  about  the  room.  So 
wickedly,  devilishly  false  is  that  common  objection,  *'  They 
are  poor,  only  because  they  are  idle  I  **  If  you  saw  these 
things  with  your  own  eyes,  could  you  lay  out  money  in  orna- 
ments or  superfluities  ? 

HOW  TO  EXTRACT  THE  POISON  FROBI  RICHES. 

Wesley's  views  on  social  economics  were  strongly 
coloured  by  his  religious  connections.  Regarding  love 
of  money  as  the  root  of  all  evil,  he  strongly  condonmed 
aU  accumulation.  A  Wesleyan  millionaire  would  have 
been  a  monstrosity  in  his  eyes.  One  of  the  last  sermons 
which  he  ever  preached  was  specifically  addressed  to 
the  inculcation  of  the  doctrine  that  wealth  was  a  thing 
to  be  regarded  with  dread  by  the  sincere  Christian. 

The  designedly  procuring  more  of  this  world's  goods 
than  will  supply  the  plain  necessaries  of  life,  not  deli- 
cacies, not  superfluities — ^the  labouring  i^ter  a  larger 
measure  of  worldly  substance  :  a  larger  measure  of  gold 
and  silver,  the  laying  up  anv  more  than  these  ends  require 
is  expressly  and  absdutely  forbidden.  Whoever  did  not 
abide  by  this  commandment  practically  denied  the  faith, 
was  worse  than  an  African  infidel,  became  an  abomina- 
tion in  the  sight  of  God,  and  purchased  for  himself  hell- 
fire."  He  groaned  in  spirit  and  was  troubled  over  the 
economical  results  of  a  revival  of  religion.  Godliness, 
having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  as  well  as  that 
which  is  to  come,  naturally  brings  riches  in  its 
train.  Diligence  and  frugality,  the  children  of  true 
religion,  are  in  turn  the  parents  of  wealth.  But 
wealth  is  of  all  things  the  most  deadly  enemy  of 
true  religion.  Wesley  wrote,  **I  fear  wherever  riches 
have  increased,  the  essence  of  religion  has  decreased  in 
the  same  proportion."  But  as  by  the  nature  of  things 
riches  must  increase  as  the  fruit  of  religion,  he  found 
himself  in  a  vicious  circle.  How  cotdd  he  escape? 
'  *•  What  way,  then,  can  wo^take,  that  our  money  may  not 
sink  us  to  the  nethermost  hell  ?  "  His  only  suggestion — 
a  refuge  of  despair,  a  counsel  of  perfection — was  the 
command  that  t3ie  true  Methodist  should  give  away  his 
substance.  **  Hoard  nothing,"  he  preached  only  a  few 
months  before  his  death  ;  ''lay  up  no  treasure  in  earth, 
but  give  all  you  can — ^that  is,  all  you  have.  I  defy  <dl 
the  men  upon  earth,  yea,  all  the  angels  in  heaven,  to  find 
any  other  way  of  extracting  poison  from  riches.  I  give 
you  this  advice  before  sinking  into  the  dust.  I  am 
pained  for  you  Uiat  are  rich  in  this  world.  *  •  •  <  How- 


ever, I  must  provide  for  my  children !  *  Certainly  ;  but 
how?  Bymakmgthem  rich?  Then  you  will  probably 
make  them  heathens,  as  some  of  you  have  done  already. 
Secure  them  enough  to  live  on,  not  in  idleness  and 
luxury,  but  by  honest  industry.  And  if  you  have  not 
children,  upon  what  scriptural  or  rational  principle  can 
you  leave  behind  you  more  than  will  bury  you  ?  Oh, 
leave  nothing  behind  you  !  Send  all  you  have  before  you 
into  a  better  world  !  "  » 

**GrVE  ALL?"     NO,  NOT  2\l>.  \ 

These  injunctions  read  rather  oddly  nowadays,  when 
we  recall  the  miserable  response  that  the  Methodist 
world  has  made  to  the  appeal  to  commemorate  the 
centenary  of  Wesley's  death  by  a  thankofiering 
amounting  to  twopence-halfpenny  per  head  for  all  those 
who  are  called  by  the  Methodist  name.  Such  a  two- 
penny-halfpenny would  have  realised  £250,000.  The 
utmost  to  which  the  generosity  of  the  Methodist  world 
could  rise  was  less  than  £11,5(X).  Considering  that  the 
Salvation  Army,  which  is  but  of  yesterday,  and 
which  has  hardly  any  rich  people  in  its  ranks,  raised 
last  year  £30,000  as  the  result  of  one  week's  self- 
denial,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  John  Wesley,  if  he 
were  to  come  to  earth  again,  would  see  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  Methodist  Societies  a  dismal  confirma- 
tion of  his  foreboding  that,  ^although  the  form  of  religion 
would  remain,  the  spirit  would  swiftly  vanish  away.  The 
one  prophylactic  against  this  continual  decay  of  true 
religion  was  giving — giving  on  a  scale  that  xnade  it  an 
almost  damnable  sin  to  leave  a  fortune  behind  you. 
Modem  Methodists  have  many  and  immense  virtues ;  but 
if  John  Wesley  was  ri^ht,  they  are  exposing  themselves 
to  almost  certain  perdition  by  their  neglect  of  the  one 
remedy  by  which,  in  his  phrase,  they  could  extract  the 
poison  from  riches. 

Wesley's  love  affajes. 

There  is  a  third  feature  of  Wesley's  character  which  is 
of  perennial  interest  to  all  men,  irrespective  of  religious 
or  irreligious  opinion,  and  that  is  his  relations  to  women. 
The  love  afiairs  of  great  men  interest  all  men  because 
love  \a  the  universal  leveller,  and  the  greatest  of  men  in 
the  aflairs  of  this  world,  or  indeed  in  those  of  the  next, 
has  no  advantage  over  the  least  in  his  dealings  with  the 
other  sex.  There  is  no  counter-jumper  or  artizan  who  is 
not  on  a  level  with  the  Napoleons  and  Wesleys  when  love- 
making  is  concerned.  The  discernment  of  true  affection, 
the  capacity  to  evoke  it,  the  power  of  bestowing  it-nall 
these  thin^  are  showered  indiscriminately  upon  rich  and 
poor,  smaU  and  great.  The  great  principle  of  compensa- 
tion comes  in  here,  and  the  poor  and  the  unsuccessful 
who  are  fortunate  in  love  feel  an  infinite  sense  of  their 
own  superiority  in  contemplating  the  mess  which  much 
greater  men  have  made  of  their  love  afiairs.  If  ever 
any  great  man  afforded  an  abundant  stock  of  this  kind  of 
consolation  to  the  envious,  it  was  John  Wesley.  His 
most  unlucky  experience,  it  must  be  admitted,  goes  some 
way  to  justify  vmat  all  good  Methodists  r^jisird  as  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  of  the  beliefs  of  Kome — the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Thanks  to  that  dogma,  we  are 
cut  off  in  at  least  one  half  of  Christendom  from  all  the 
instruction  and  entertainment  that  can  be  afforded  us  by 
contemplating  the  spectacle  of  the  saint  in  love.  We 
must  therefore  make  the  most  of  Wesley,  although  it 
must  be  admitted  that  his  experience  is  not  exactly 
edifying. 

When  Wesley,  in  1753,  thought  himself  near  death, 
he  composed  an  epitaph  for  his  tombstone,  to  prevent 
vile  panegyric,"  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  John  IV^^y,  a  brand  plucked  from 
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the  barning,  who  died  of  a  consamptlon  in  the  fifty-first 
year  of  his  age,  not  leaving,  after  his  debts  are  paid,  ten 
poands  behinrl  him,  praying  God  be  merciful  to  one  an  un- 
profitable servant." 

OTHER  **  SIDE  SHOWS." 

Wesley  practisod  what  he  preached.  He  lived  for 
some  years  on  £28  per  annum,  and  gave  away  all  the  rest 
of  his  income.  He  founded  a  chari^  school  and  a  home 
for  poor  widows  and  orphans  in  connection  with  the 
foundry.  At  the  orphan  house,  Newcastle,  he  established 
a  Sunday-school  and  a  Bible  society,  when  these  institu- 
tions were  unknown  to  Christendom. 

As  nearly  every  writer  on  Wesleyanism  dwells 
chiefly  upon  the  spiritual  side  of  the  work,  it  may 
be  permitted  to  me  to  dwell  principally  upon  the  solid 
secular  benefits  by  which  the  new  religious  order 
commended  itself  to  the  nation.  Apart  from  the 
influence  which  it  had  on  public  and  private  morality, 
Methodism  was  invaluable  as  an  educational  agency. 

A  PIONEKR  OP 
THE  CHEAP 
PRESS— 

John  Wesley 
may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  pio- 
neer of  a  cheap 
press.  He  ap- 
preciated the 
printing  press, 
and  by  its  aid 
made  the  Revi- 
val equivalent 
to  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new 
uni  versi ty . 
Having  a  desire 
to  furnish  poor 
people  with 
cheaper,  shorter 
and  plainer 
books  than  any 
he  had  seen,  he 
wrote  many 
small  tracts, 
generally  a 
penny  apiece, 
and  afterwards 
several  larger. 
It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  this  pioneer  of  cheap  literature,  unlike 
most  pioneers,  made  a  substantial  income  for  his 
enterprise.  "Some  of  these,"  he  says,  **had  such  a  sale 
as  I  never  thought  of,  and  by  this  means  I  became  rich." 
Wesley's  idea  was  to  condense  all  Christian  litera- 
ture into  manageable  compass.  His  Christian  Library,  in 
fifty  volumes,  which  he  published  at  a  net  loss  of  £^)0, 
was  a  bold  attempt  to  do  for  the  choicest  works  of 
practical  divinity  what  the  Review  of  Reviews  tries 
to  do  for  the  magazines  of  the  month.  He  wished, 
says  his  biographer,  to  place  the  whole  range  of  such 
literature  within  reach  both  of  his  preachers  and  his 
people.  In  1771  to  1774  he  published  an  edition  of  his 
own  writings  in  weekly  numbers  of  seventy-two  pages, 
and  subsequently  issued  them  in  thirty-two  small  volumes. 
Considering  that  he  travelled  about  260,000  miles  in 
order  to  preach  his  40,000  sermons,  this  extraordinary 
output  of  literary  matter  is  probably  without  parallel. 

— AND  popular  MUSIC. 

It  was  not  only  in  cheap  literature  that  Wesley  was 
a  pioneer.    He  played  an  equaUy  useful  part  in  creating 


a  popular  psalmody  and  hymnolegy.  He  taueht  the 
English  people  to  sing.  The  Revival  was  the  real 
Democratic  College  of  Music  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
**  Exhort  every  one  in  the  congregation  to  sing,  in  every 
large  Society  let  them  learn  to  si^«"  hymnology 
was  the  first  popular  attempt  of  Siglish  Protestantism 
to  blossom  into  song.  The  hyxnnbook,  it  has  been  well 
said,  was  the  liturgy  of  the  Revival. 

ms  SERVICES  TO  DEMOCRACY — 

The  indirect  eficcts  of  Wesley's  labours  were  even 
more  important.  No  one  can  exactly  estimate  the 
immense  results  which  followed  his  labours  in  de- 
veloping habits  of  association  and  of  self-goyem- 
ment.  Methodism  rendered  modem  Democxmcy 
possible.  It  accustomed  its  members  to  the  give  and 
take  of  public  life.  It  taught  them  to  subordinate  their 
private  interests  to  the  general  good.  It  banded  men 
together  for  altruistic  purposes,  and  taught  them  that 

t£eir  supreme 
object  in  life 
should  be  the 
salvation  of 
their  brothers. 
The  class  meet- 
ing became  a 
school  of  sov* 
emment.  The 
local  chapel  be- 
came a  micro- 
cosm of  the  Em- 
pire. Of  course 
this  was  true  of 
all  the  Non- 
con  f  o  r  mis  t 
Churches,  but  it 
was  most  true 
of  the  latest 
bom  and  most 
vigorous  of  tJie 
free  churches. 
It  brought  men 
out  of  their 
narrow,  petlj, 
selfish  individn- 
alism  and  aaao- 
ciated  them  in 
the  service  of 
the  whole  com- 
munity. It  found  men  r.r:  so  many  grains  of  sand.  It 
compacted  them  together  into  concrete  blocks.  It  re- 
created society. 

— TO  ENGLISH  NATIONAL  LIFE — 

If  this  was  SO  in  the  village  and  in  the  town,  the  same 
thing  was  also  tme  in  relation  to  the  nation  at  large. 
The  constant  tendency  of  the  English  people  to  excessive 
individualism  and  parochialism,  counteracted  in  the 
Middle  Ages  by  the  unifying  influence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  has  been  counteracted  in  the  last 
century  by  the  centralised  administration  of  the 
Wesleyans.  The  politicians  and  statesmen  little  appre- 
ciate the  extent  to  which  the  solidarity  and  homogeneity 
of  the  English  people  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
labours  of  Wesley.  For  nearly  forty  years  thie 
man  was  little  more  than  a  highly  vitalised  human 
shuttle  constantly  flying  backwai^  and  forwards  m 
the  national  loom,  and  weaving  together  into  one  organic 
whole  the  isolated  and  widely-scattered  communities 
which  made  up  the  English  people.  And  what  Wesley  was 
in  a  supreme  degree,  that  idl  his  pre^hers  ha^  h&ea  in 
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a  less  degree  ever  since.  The  Methodist  bodies,  with 
their  itinerating  ministers,  are  continually  weaving  closer 
and  closer  the  many-coloured  strands  of  our  national  life. 

— AND  TO  THE  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  WORLD. 

If  this  is  important  within  the  compass  of  these  small 
islands,  how  much  more  important  must  it  be  in  the 
immensity  of  sparsely  peopled  continents,  where  the 
Methodist  Churches  have,  for  nearly  three  generations, 
been  creating  a  nervous  system  for  our  nascent  common- 
wealth ?  The  travelling  preacher,  with  his  Bible  in  his 
saddlebag,  has  kept  the  outposts  of  civilisation  in  touch 
with  each  other,  and  has  linked  them  on  to  the  body  of 
the  more  highly  advanced  community.  From  the 
standpoint  of  those  who,  like  ourselves,  regard  the 
unity  of  the  English-speaking  folk  as  one  of  the 
supreme  ends  of  modem  politics,  it  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  John  Wesley  and  his  work. 
To  the  most  energetic  Christian 
United  States  he 
created  a  new  tie  be- 
tween the  Empire 
and  the  Republic. 
Millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  Americans 
regard  Epworth, 
and  Fetter  Lane 
Foundry,  and  the 
City  Road,  as  the 
Mecca  and  the  Me- 
dina of  their  faich. 
Carlyle  said  that 
Shakespeare  by  his 
genius  had  unified 
the  Enelish-speak- 
ing  world.  We  are 
£dl  united,  he  said, 
in  allegiance  to 
King  Slmkespeare. 
That  which  Shake- 
speare could  not 
do,  in  that  millions 
never  read  his 
works  or  see  his 
plays,  John  Wesley 
has  done  much  to 
effect.  Among  the 
influences  which 
create  a  sense  of 
unity  among  our 
English  folk,  that  of 

John  Wesley  stands  very  nearly  in  the  first  rank. 

THE  HAIR-SHIRT  WIFE. 

John  Wesley  seems  to  have  been  from  his  early  years 
Attracted  by  women.  His  biographers  record  with 
methodical  precision  and  chronological  order  the  story  of 
his  loves.  It  is  strange  that  after  being  in  love  with  so 
many  he  should  have  selected  the  worst  of  the  lot  to  be 
his  wife.  It  is  characteristic,  however,  of  the  perversity 
of  man,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  of  the  wisdom  of  a 
Higher  Power,  that  the  woman  whom  he  married  was  of 
all  others  the  least  fitted  to  render  him  that  help  which 
men  seek  for  in  their  wives.  Still  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  a  hair-shirt  is  sometimes  more  useful  than  the 
softest  and  finest  of  linen,  and  it  by  no  m^ns  fol- 
lows that  because  men  like  their  partners  in  life  to  be 
helpful  in  a  nice,  comfortable,  consolatory  fashion,  that 
therefore  they  are  not  really  helpful  to  us  when  they 
deprive  us  alike  of  comfort  or  of  consolation.     A  certain 


amount  of  misery  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  evolution 
of  character  ;  it  is  the  bitters  of  life  which  a»e  the  tonics 
of  the  soul,  and  sometimes  the  Higher  Powers  seem  to 
see  that  the  dose  cannot  be  administered  so  effectively  as 
through  wife  or  husband.  It  is  impossible  to  get  at  some 
men  or  some  women  save  through  their  domestic  afflic- 
tions, and  the  hair-shirt  wife  is  no  doubt  often  a  more 
valuable  helpmeet  than  one  who  devotes  herself  with  love 
and  loyalty  to  smooth  her  husband's  path.  Wesley,  who 
was  afflicted  with  a  peculiarly  aggravating  variety  of  the  ^ 
hair-shirt  wife,  '*  repeatedly  told  a  friend  of  his  that  he 
believed  God  overruled  this  prolonged  sorrow  for  his 
good  ;  and  that  if  Mrs.  Wesley  had  been  a  better  wife,  and 
had  continued  to  act  in  that  way  in  which  she  knew  well  how 
to  act,  he  might  have  been  unfaithful  to  his  great  work, 
and  might  have  sought  too  much  to  please  her  according 
to  her  desires."  This,  no  doubt,  is  sound  philosophy. 
As  one  of  the  hymns  of  the  Revival  says,  "The  bitter  is 


denomination  in  the     sweet,  and  the  medicine  is  food 


EXTRACT  FROM  LETTER  OP  JOHN  WESLEY. 


and  it  is  possible 
enough  that  a  ter- 
magant Xantippe 
may  be  more  useful 
to  a  saint  who  has 
married  her  than 
the  most  devoted 
of  spouses.  A  simi- 
lar line  of  reason- 
ing once  led  Lord 
Beaconsfield  to  put 
in  a  plea  for  his 
countrymen,  on  the 
ground  that  if  there 
had  been  no  Judas 
and  no  Calvary, 
there  could  have 
been  no  Redemp- 
tion. But  although 
it  must  needs  be 
that  offences  come, 
it  is  woe  to  those 
by  whom  they 
come.  Paul,  no 
doubt,  found  his 
thorn  in  the  flesh 
troublesome  as  a 
messenger  of  Satan 
sent  to  buffet  him. 
Yet  it  was  sent,  and 
it  no  doubt  did  him 
good.  So,  in  like 
manner,  wives  like 
Mrs.  Wesley  are  useful,  but  their  utility  does  not  make 
them  any  the  less  like  the  Apostle's  thorn  m  the  flesh. 

HOW  MRS.  WESLEY  "  SOLD  THE  PASS." 

Mrs.  Wesley  had  a  great  chance,  one  of  the  greatest 
chances  which  before  her  time  had  ever  been  given  to  her 
sex,  viz.  that  of  showing  that  a  wife  was  capable  of  beuig 
the  helpmeet  of  a  saint,  and  that  the  Roman  Church 
blundered  grievously  when  it  doomed  its  priests  and  pre- 
lates to  a  homeless  celibacy.  That  there  are  M^men 
capable  of  responding  to  such  an  opportunity  Mrs.  Booth 
has  shown  in  our  time.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  woman  to  whom  the  great  chance  came  betrayed  her 
trust,  and  did  everything  to  justify  the  bitter  sarcasms 
and  contemptuous  estimate  of  the  enemies  of  woman 
and  of  marriage.  No  doubt  it  was  not  an  easy  thmg  to 
be  the  wife  of  such  a  tireless  enthusiast  as  John  Wesley, 
especially  when  he  was  a  second  husband,  and  when 
the  marriage  was  >>arren  of  children.  But  no  apology 
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can  excuseandno  stretch  of  charity  can  condone  the  conduct 
of  Mrs.  Wesley.    She  was  emphatically  unworthy  of  the 
supreme  position  to  which  she  was  called.    Instead  of 
being  a  ministering  angel  and  an  inspiring  genius, 
sharing  all  her  husband's  aspirations,  and  seconding  all 
his  efforts,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  meanest  jealousies 
and  devoted  herself  to  traducing  the  character  and 
embittering  the  life  of  her  husband.    While  he  was 
spending    every    energy  in  unceasing  effort  to  save 
the  world,    she  was  running  round  with  scandalous 
imputations  against  her  husband,  rummaging  through 
his  letters,  and  occasionally   relieving   her  feelings 
by  acts  of  personal  violence.    "John  Hampson,"  writes 
Mr.    Telford,  "one   of  Wesley's  preachers,  told  his 
son  that  he  once  went  into  a  room  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  where  .  he  found  Mrs.  Wesley  foaming  with 
rage.    Her  husband  was  on  the  floor.    She  had  been 
dragging  him  about  by  his  hair,  and  still  held  in  her 
hand  some  of  the  locks  that  she  had  pulled  out  of  his  head. 
Hampson  found  it  hard  to  constrain  himself  when  he 
saw  this  pitiable  sight.    More  than  once  she  laid  violent 
hands  upon  him  and  tore  those  venerable  locks  which 
had  suffered  sufficiently  from  the  ravages  of  Time.* 
Wliat  a  spectacle !    As  I  write  the  words  I  hear  the 
mocking  laugh  of  the  celibates  of  Rome.    It  reminds  me 
of  what  a  venerable  archbishop  said  once  on  my  first 
visit  to  the  Vatican.    I  had  been  arguing  as  usual  in 
favour  of  the  recognition  of  woman  as  a  human  being,' 
entitled  to  the  full  franchises  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, when  my  venerable  friend  interrupted  me.  "  I  see,  ' 
he  said,  **  where  your  mistjike  lies.    You  think  women 
are  good.    You  don't  know  women.    We  do.    And  we 
know  that  women  are  not  good,  but  bad."    It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  wife  of  the  tiret  English  married  saint 
did  her  level  best  to  justify  the  sweeping  censure  of  that 
venerable  ecclesiastic. 

A  HBN-PECKED  SAINT. 

Of  all  the  writings  of  John  Wesley  which  have  been 
preserved  by  the  biographers,  perhaps  the  most  touching, 
because  the  most  human,  is  that  letter  of  his  dated 
Coleford,  October,  23,  1759,  in  which,  after  some  ten 
years'  doleful  experience  of  the  she-fiend  whom  he 
had  wedded,  the  methodical  man  ventured  to  set  forth 
with  the  characteristic  precision  of  a  Puritan -sermon,  the 
various  counts  of  his  indictment  against  her,  and  to 
define  the  various  particulars  under  which  it  was  neces- 
sary for  her  conduct  to  change  if  their  married  life  was 
not  to  be  a  hideous  horror  of  desolate  misery.  It  is 
too  long  to  quote  here,  with  its  ten  statements  of 
grievance  and  ten  points  on  which  he  advised  her,  **  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  in  tender  love  to  her  soul."  But  what  a 
picture  it  gives  of  the  bitter  poisonous  petty  jealousy  of  the 
ignoble  woman,  fretting  and  darkening  the  life  of  one  of 
the  greatest  and  holiest  of  men.  **I  dislike,"  writes 
the  henpecked  Saint,  *'(2)  not  having  the  command  of 
my  own  house,  not  being  at  liberty  to  invite  even  my 
nearest  relations  so  much  as  to  drink  a  dish  of  tea 
without  disobeying  you.  .  .  I  dislike  (7)  your  talking 
against  me  behind  my  back,  and  that  every  day,  and 
almost  every  hour  of  the  day,  making  my  faults  (real  or 
supposed) the  standing  topic  of  your  conversation."  Alas, 
alas,  what  clouds  of  miasmatic  mist  sometimes  obscure 
the  sun  in  mid-heaven  from  the  eyes  of  mortals  when 
once  they  give  way  to  jealousy  ! 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  great  work  in  which  he 
was  engaged  Mrs.  John  Wesley's  personal  inconveniences 
and  spasmodic  jealousies,  which  seemed  to  her  the  most 
important  things  in  the  whole  universe,  were,  in  reality, 
almost  as  insignificant  as  her  neighbour's  toothache,  or 


the  agonies  of  a  sufferer  from  delirium  tremens.  They 
were  bad  to  bear,  no  doubt,  but,  after  all,  what  did 
it  matter  to  the  world,  save  only  as  she  ministered  to 
her  husband's  usefulness,  as  *^a  quiet,  insignificant  persoa 
known  and  loved  by  God  and  me,"  as  he  told  her  once. 
**0f  what  importance,"  he  once  asked  her,  '*is  your 
character  to  mankind  ?  If  you  was  to  be  buried  now,  or 
if  you  had  never  lived,  what  loss  would  it  be  to  the  cause^ 
of  Grod? "  No  loss,  but  gain,  so  far  as  Wesley  could  see, 
no  doubt,  and  even  now  I  can  hardly  resist  a  passing, 
regret  that  such  a  creature  had  such  an  opportunity  and 
used  it  to  brand  deep  in  the  mind  of  man  an  impression 
of  the  utter  unworthiness  and  incapacity  of  woman  to  fill 
a  position  of  such  immense  responsibility. 

FROM  MBS  Wesley's  point  of  view. 

No  doubt  Mrs.  Wesley  had  much  reason  to  complains 
of.  Wesley  could  say  T^dth  perfect  truth,  **I  love  you. 
still,  and  am  as  clear  from  all  other  women  as  the  day  I 
was  bom  ;"  but  a  jealousy  such  as  raged  in  the  breast  of 
his  wife  scorns  such  fidelity  as  hardly  worth  prizing,  of 
course  until  that  also  goes,  and  then  its  loss  becomes  the 
crowning  grievance.  In  Wesley's  case  it  was  never  lost. 
He  remained,  his  whole  life  through,  free  from  any 
reproach  save  those  so  liberally  showered  upon  him  by 
his  wife.  But  in  his  position  he  was,  of  necessity,  brought 
into  relations  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  many  women. 
Women  whom,  by  his  teachings,  he  had  snatched 
from  the  depths  of  remorseful  despair,  or  rescued  from  the 
blighting  boredom  of  vacuity  and  idleness,  adored  him.  He 
was  to  innumerable  women  all  over  the  land  as  a  prophet 
of  the  Lord,  who  combined  with  his  Divine  mission  a 
peculiarly  charming  manner,  and  whose  ]  heart  was 
brimming  over  with  sympathy  with  all  who  aspired  after  a 
more  ideal  existence.  His  kindness  of  heart,  the  cheer- 
fuhiess  of  his  conversation,  his  continually  increasing, 
renown,  and  a  certain  marvellous  personal  magnetism, 
made  him  the  object  of  sincere  affection,  which  was  all 
the  more  freely  expressed  because  the  character  of  its. 
object  delivered  it  from  the  faintest  taint  of  suspicion. 
If  anything  was  wanted  to  setfure  Wesley  the  love  of 
manv  women  it  was  the  open  secret  of  his  conjugal 
troubles,  and  as  in  those  circumstances  sympathy  for 
the  suffering  husband  is  apt  to  take  the  form  of  a  hearty 
detestation  of  the  offending  wife,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  Wesley's  wife  had'  {Henty  of  material  on  which  to 
feed  her  jealousy. 

A  BIAN  ABOVE  SUSPICION. 

Abbey  and  Overton,  in  their  **  History  of  the  English 
Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  speaking  of  this  side 
of  his  character,  says  : — 

A  guileless  trustfulness  of  his  fellow-men,  who  often 
proved  very  tmworthy  of  his  confidence  ;  and  akin  to  this,  a 
credulity,  a  readiness  to  believe  the  marvellous,  tinged  his 
whole  character.  "  My  brother,"  said  Charles  Wesley,  "  was, 
I  think,  bom  *  for  the  benefit  of  knaves.' "  It  is  in  the  light 
of  this  quality  that  we  must  interpret  many  important  events 
of  his  life.  His  relations  with  the  other  sex  were  notoriously 
unfortunate;  not  a  breath  of  scandal  was  ever  uttered 
against  him ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  not  is  a  con- 
vincing proof,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the  spotless  purity  of 
his  life;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceivie  conduct  more  in- 
judicious than  his  was.  The  story  of  his  relationship  with 
Sophia  Causton  (Hopkey),  Grace  Murray,  Sarah  Ryan,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  widow  of  Vazeille,  his  termagant  wife, 
need  not  here  be  repeated.  In  the  case  of  any  other  mnn 
scandal  would  often  have  been  "busy ;  but  Wesley  was  above 
suspicion.  His  conduct  was  put  down  to  the  right  cau5«e, 
viz.,  a  perfect  guilelessness  and  simplicity  of  nature. 
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GRACE  MURRAY. 

Of  all  these  women  above  enumerated  the  only  figure 
"which  interests  our  sympathies  is  that  of  Grace  Murray. 
iJrace  Murray  seems  to  have  been  to  John  Wesley  what 
Annie  Besant  was  to  Charles  Bradlaugh — with  this 
•difference,  that  an  unfortunate-  marriage  in  the  latter 
■case  put  out  of  the  question  the  relations  which  were 
contemplated  by  Wesley.    To  Grace  Murray  John  Wesley 
appears  to  have  been  warmly  and  sincerely  attached. 
She  was  a  young 
widow    of  thirty 
two  when  she  had 
nursed  him  through 
an  illness  that  over- 
took him  at  New- 
•castle.     She  was  a 
fervent  Methodist, 
zealous  in  all  good 
works.    **  She  was 
housekeeper  at  the 
Orphan  House,  she 
had    a  hundred 
members    in  her 
•classes,    met  a 
*  band '  each  day 
of  the  week,  and 
visited  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  to 
Tead  and  pray  with 
the  people. "  She 
was  the  nurse  of 
the  preachers,  and 
after  she  h^  ao- 
•cepted  Wesley's 
oflfer   of  marriage 
she  travelled  with 
him   about  the 
country,  much  as 
Mrs.  Besant  accon^- 
panied  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  on  those  lec- 
turing tours  which 
led   jealousy  and 
calumny  to  follow 
them  with  detec 
tives,  only  to  dis- 
cover   that  there 
was  nothing  which 
had  even  a  colour- 
able semblance  of 
wrong-doing.  Mr. 
Telford,  who  tells 
the  story  of  Wes- 
ley's   love  affairs 
with  commendable 
frankness,  says, 
that  immediately 
after  their  engage- 
ment, Wesley  took 
her    with  him 
through  Yorkshire  and  Derbysliire,  where  she  was  un- 
speakably useful,  both  to  him   and  to  the  Societies. 
In  the  following   year   she  went  with  Wesley  over 
to  Ireland.    **For  three  months  she   was  liis  con- 
stant  companion.    She  examined  all   the  women  m 
£he    smaller   Societies,    settled   the    female  bands, 
visited    the   sick,  and    prayed    with    the  penitent. 
She  anticipated  all  Wesley  s  wants,  acted  as  his  monitor 
when  she  thought  she  saw  anything  amiss  in  his 


behaviour,  etc.  etc."  All  this  time  the  good  lady  was 
distracted  by  the  claims  of  another  lover,  one  John 
Bennet,  a  preacher  of  Wesley's  whom  she  sub- 
sequently married,  although  she  had  declared  to 
Wesley,  I  love  you  a  thousand  times  better  than 
ever  I  loved  John  Bennet  in  my  life,  .but  I  am 
afraid  if  I  don't  marry  him  he'll  run  mad.  *' 

CHARLES  Wesley's  ^nscHiEvous  meddling. 
Still  she  would  have  married  Wesley  and  risked 

Bennet's  madness 
but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  that 
meddling  marplot 
of  a  Ch^irles  Wes- 
ley, who  having 
himself  married  a 
Welsh  squire's 
daughter,  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  his 
brother  as  married 
to  one  who  had 
l)een  a  servant. 
Charles  told  John 
that  if  he  married 
so  mean  a  woman 
their  preachers 
would  leave  them, 
and  their  Societies 
would  be  scattered. 
John  refused  to  be 
dismayed,  where- 
upon, Charles  tak- 
ing horse  to  New- 
castle, met  Grace 
Murray,  and  de- 
clared, **Grace 
Murray,  you  have 
broken  my  heart.  '* 
Thereupon  explana- 
tions followed,  and 
Grace  Murray, 
thinking  that  if  she 
married  Wesley 
Bennet  would  go 
mad,  the  W^esley 
family  would  be 
broken  up,  and  in 
Charles's  opinion 
the  Methodist  So- 
ciety ruined,  mar- 
ried Bennet  within 
a  week.  Charles 
Wesley  had  carried 
his  point.  John 
was  furious,  not 
without  reason.  He 
seems  to  have  been 
really  devoted  to 
Grace  Murray.  For 
ten  years  it  seemed 
as  if  God  had  been  preparing  a  fellow-labourer  for 
him,  and  now  she  was  suddenly  snatched  from 
his  side.  **I  fasted  and  prayed  and  strove  all 
I  could,"  he  says,  simply,  but  the  sons  of 
Zeruiah  were  too  hard  for  me.  The  whole  world 
fought  against  me,  but,  above  all,  my  own  familiar 
friend."  That fatal  irrevocable  stroke  "dealt  him  by 
the  hand  of  Charles  led  him  to  declare,  in  the  first  flush 
of  his  wrath,  "I  renounce  all  intercourse  with  you,  but 
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C7habi.es  Wesley,  co-worker  with  his  brother  John.  Bom  at  Epworth,  1707 ;  died  in 
London,  1788,  and  buried  In  Marylebone  Churchyard. 
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what  I  would  have  with  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican.'* 
Tlie  brothers,  however,  were  reconciled,  and  Wesley,  de- 
prived of  the  woman  who  might  have  been  an  earlier 
Mrs.  Booth,  went  forward  to  meet  his  doom  in  the  shape 
of  the  widow  Vazeille.  For  twenty  years  he  endured 
her  intolerable  tem|)er,  until  at  last  one  fine  day  she 
deserted  him.  His  entry  in  his  journal,  Non  earn 
reliqni,  non  dimisi,  non  revocabo  "  (**  I  have  not  left  her, 
I  have  not  sent  her  away,  I  will  not  call  her  back  "),  has 
the  sententious  cheerfulness  of  an  epitaph,  and  denotes 
the  satisfaction  with  which  he  must  have  hailed  his  de- 
liverance from  his  domestic  hell. 

Of  Wesley  as  an  organiser  and  as  a  religious  teacher, 
so  many  volumes  have  been  written  that  I  need  say  little 
here.  It  came,  however,  upon  me  with  the  flash  of  a 
sudden  surprise  to  discover  last  month  that  in  founding 
my  Association  of  Helpers  I  was  unconsciously  plagiaris- 
ing John  Wesley.  His  preachers  were  at  the  first  not 
known  as  preachers,  but  as  Helpers,  and  his  superinten- 
dents were  called  Assistants.  I  have,  however,  never 
ventured  to  suggest  for  my  Helpers  any  such  austere 
standard  as  Wesley  laid  down  in  the  following  Rules  for 
a  Helper : — 

RULES  OF  A  HELPER. 

1.  Never  be  unemployed  a  moment;  never  be  triflingly 
employed.  Never  while  away  time ;  neither  spend  any  more 
time  at  any  place  than  is  strictly  necessary. 

2.  Be  serious.  Let  your  motto  be  Holiness  to  the  Lord. 
Avoid  all  lightness,  jesting,  and  foolish  talking. 

3.  Converse  sparingly  and  cautiously  with  women,  par- 
ticularly with  young  women  in  private. 

4.  Take  no  step  towards  marriage  without  first  acquainting 
us  with  your  design. 

5.  Believe  evil  of  no  one  unless  you  see  it  done.  Take 
heed  how  you  credit  it.  Put  the  best  construction  on  every- 
thing ;  you  know  the  judge  is  always  supposed  to  be  on  the 
prisoner's  side. 

6.  Speak  evil  of  no  one ;  else  your  word  especially  would 
eat  as  doth  a  canker.  Keep  your  thoughts  within  your  -own 
breast  till  you  come  to  the  person  concerned. 

7.  Tell  every  one  what  you  think  wrong  in  him,  and  that 
plainly,  and  as  soon  as  may  be,  else  it  will  fester  in  your 
heart.   Make  all  haste  to  cast  the  fire  out  of  your  bosom. 

8.  Do  not  affect  the  gentleman.  You  have  no  more  to  do 
witli  this  character  than  with  that  of  a  dancing-master.  'A 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  is  the  servant  of  all. 

9.  Be  ashamed  of  nothing  but  sin ;  not  of  fetching  wood 
(if  time  permit)  or  of  drawing  water  ;  not  of  cleaning  your 
own  shoes  or  your  neighbour's. 

10.  Be  punctual.  Do  everything  exactly  at  the  time ;  and, 
in  general,  do  not  viend  our  rules,  but  keej}  them— not  for 
wrath,  but  for  conscience'  s»ake. 

11.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  save  souls.  Therefore 
spend  and  be  spent  in  this  work.  And  go  always,  not  only  to 
those  who  want  you,  but  to  those  who  want  you  not. 

12.  Act  in  all  things,  not  according  to  your  own  will,  but 
as  a  son  in  the  Gospel.  As  such,  it  is  your  part  to  employ 
your  time  in  the  manner  which  we  direct ;  partly  in  preaching 
and- visiting  the  flock  from  house  to  house  ;  partly  in  reading, 
meditation,  and  prayer.  Above  all,  if  you  labour  with  us  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard,  it  is  needful  that  you  should  do  that 
part  of  the  work  which  we  advise,  at  those  times  and  places 
which  we  judge  most  for  His  glory. 

WESLEY  AS  POPE. 

Wesley  was  almost  as  autocratic  as  General  Booth. 
The  General,  indeed,  always  asserts  that  he  is  the  true 
descendant  of  Wesley.  He  does  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury what  Wesley  would  have  done  had  he  lived  in 
our  d»y.  Certainly  Wesley's  note  about  the  Confer- 
ence was  as  imperious  as  General  Booth  could  have 
wished  it.  "Observe,"  he  said,  **  I  myself  sent  for 
these  of  my  own  free  choice,  and  I  sent  for  them  to  advise. 


not  govern  me,  neither  did  I  at  any  of  these  times 
divest  myself  of  any  part  of  that  power  which  the  provi- 
dence of  God  had  cast  ujion  me  withoat  any  design  or 
choice  of  mine."  He  laid  down  rigorous  rules  for  his 
ministers.  **  They  were  on  no  account  to  touch  snuflf,  nor 
to  take  spirituous  liquors  on  any  pretence.  He  expected 
them  to  eat  nothing  but  toast  and  water  in  the  morning,, 
and  to  live  on  vegetables  on  Friday.  How  particular  he 
could  be  on  occasion,  and  to  what  minute  details  he  could 
condescend,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  letter  to 
one  of  his  Irish  preachers  : — 

Be  steadily  serious.  There  is  no  country  where  this  i» 
more  necessary  than  Ireland,  as  you  are  generally  encom- 
passed with  those  who,  with  a  little  encouragement,  would 
laugh  or  trifle  from  rooming  till  night.  In  every  town,  visit 
all  you  can,  from  house  to  house ;  but  on  this,  and  ev^ 
other  occasion,  avoid  all  familiarity  with  women :  this  is 
deadly  poison  both  to  them  and  to  you.  .  .  .  \\liatever 
clothes  you  have,  let  them  be  whole— no  rents,  no  tatters,  no 
rags ;  these  are  a  scandal  to  either  man  or  woman,  being 
another  fruit  of  vile  laziness.  Mend  your  clothes,  or  I  shall 
never  expect  to  see  you  mend  your  lives.  Let  none  ever  see 
a  ragged  Methodist.  Clean  yourselves  of  lice  ;  take  pains  in 
this.  Do  not  cut  off  yotur  hair ;  but  clean  it,  and  keep  it  clean. 
Cure  yourself  and  your  family  of  the  itch ;  a  spoonful  of 
brimstone  will  cure  you.  To  let  this  run  from  year  to  year 
proves  both  sloth  and  uncleanness.  Away  with  it  at  once ! 
Let  not  the  north  be  any  longer  a  proverb  of  reproach  to  all 
the  nation.  Use  no  snuff,  unless  prescribed  by  a  physician 
I  suppose  no  other  nation  in  Europe  is  in  such  vile  bondage 
to  this  silly,  nasty,  dirty  custom  as  the  Irish  are.  Touch  no 
dram,  it  is  liquid  fire,  it  is  a  sure,  though  slow,  poison ;  it  saps 
the  very  springs  of  life.  In  Ireland,  above  all  countries  in 
the  world,  I  would  sacredly  abstain  from  this,  because  the 
evil  is  so  general,  and  to  this,  and  snuff,  and  smoky  cabins,  I 
impute  the  blindness  which  is  so  exceeding  common  through- 
out the  nation. 

Wesley's  gospel. 

A  survey  of  some  features  of  Wesley's  character  which 
ignored  the  central  principle  which  governed  his  whole 
career,  would  be  as  intelligible  as  a  treatise  on  gunpowder 
which  made  no  mention  of  saltpetre.  The  saltpetre  in 
Wesley's  case  was  a  passionate  realising  belief  in  an  imme- 
diate salvation  from  sin  and  from  the  penalties  of  sin, 
by  virtue  of  the  death  of  Christ.  The  Lamb  of 
God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world 
was  the  cnier-stono  of  all  his  preaching.  **  Christ, 
and  Him  crucified,"  was  the  tiJisman  by  which  he 
wrought  such  marvels.  Without  that  offer  of  a  present 
salvation,  reinforced  by  the  threat  of  an  imminent 
damnation,  Wesley  would  have  been  powerless  to  move 
others,  for  he  would  have  lost  the  power  that  moved 
himself.  If  he  went  to  America,  it  was,  he  tells  us,  tc 
save  his  soul,  and  the  same  motive  constantly  impelled 
him  to  action.  It  reminds  one  of  Saul,  the  sou  of  Kish^ 
who  set  out  to  find  his  father'd  asses,  and  found  instead 
the  prophet  who  anointed  him  as  King  of  Israel. 
Wesley's  soul,  important  though  its  salvation  may  have 
been  to  him,  was  in  its  ultimate  destiny  but  as  dust  in  the 
balance  compared  with  the  multitudmous  lives  of  suc- 
cessive generations  which  have  been  regenerated  by  hi» 
teaching  and  inspired  by  his  example. 

THE  METHODIST  ON  POLITICS. 

Wesley,  although  somewhat  narrow  in  some  things,  was 
infinitely  wider  in  the  range  of  his  ideas  than  many  of 
those  who  call  themselves  by  his  name.  He  believed 
much  more  in  **the  Citizen  Christ"  than  do  those  who- 
abstain  from  politics  because,  forsooth,  they  are  too  spirit- 
ually minded.  He  urged,  not  abstention,  but  piurtici- 
pation  in  elections.    Tlie  Wesleyan  electors  were  advised 
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to  vote  without  fee  or  reward  for  the  person  they  judged 
most  worthy,  to  speak  no  evil  of  the  person  voted  against, 
and  to  take  care  that  their  spirits  were  not  sharpened 
against  those  who  voted  on  the  other  side.  Wesley 
himself  rode  over  to  Oxford  on  one  occasion  in  the  midst 
of  a  bitter  frost,  and  his  journals  during  the  time  when 
the  Pretender  was  in  full  march  southward  show  how 
keen  an  interest  he  took  in  English  affairs.  He  published 
a  pamphlet  deprecating  the  secession  of  the  American 
colonies,  and  his  last  letter  was  a  vehement  word  of 
encouragement  to  Wilberforce  in  his  onslaught  on 
slavery.  When  any  one  joined  the  Methodist  Society 
he  was  instructed  that  he  was  expected  to  evidence  his 
desire  of  salvation  by  "doing  good,  by  being  in  every 
kind  merciful  after  their  power  as  they  had  opportunity, 
doinir  good  of  every  possiole  sort,  and  as  far  as  possible 
to  all  men,  to  their  bodies,  of  the  ability  that  God  giveth, 
by  giving  food  to  the  hungry,  by  clothing  the  naked,  by 
visiting  or  helping  them  that  are  sick  or  in  prison,"  etc. 

It  is  in  reading  these  and  similar  instructions  that  we 
appreciate  Mr.  Green's  rendering  of  the  verdict  of 
history.  "The  Methodists  themselves  were  the  last 
result  of  the  Methodist  revival.  The  noblest  result  was 
the  steady  attempt,  which  has  never  ceased  from  that 
day  to  this,  to  remedy  the  guilt,  the  ignorance,  the 
physical  suffering,  the  social  degradation  of  the  proHigate 
and  the  poor." 

Wesley's  parish. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  whole  Review  with  sketches 
of  Wesley  as  a  man  as  well  as  a  force.  The  little  figure  is  as 
famUiaras  that  of  his  ponderous  contemporary  Dr.  Johnson. 
We  see  him  ambling  along  the  country  roads,  his  horse's 
reins  lying  loose  on  its  neck,  while  the  rider  pores  over 
the  open  volume  that  lies  upon  the  pommel  of  his  saddle. 
Ten  hours  a  day  on  horseback  in  the  open  air  :  that  was 
John  Wesley's  reading  time  ;  that  was  the  period  during 
which  he  read  Homer  and  Virgil,  studied  controversial 
divinity,  and  matured  his  plans  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  world.  For  Wesley  used  no  idle  phrase  when 
he  declared  that  the  world  was  his  parish.  He  had 
grasped  the  idea  of  a  true  catholicity  which  would  em- 
brace the  whole  world.  He  wrote  once,  **  The  Methodists 
do  not  impose,  in  order  to  admission  into  their  Society, 
any  opinions  whatever.  Let  them  abuse  our  mode  of 
worship,  it  is  no  bar  to  their  admission.  The  Presby- 
terian may  be  a  Presbyterian  still,  the  Independent 
or  Anabaptist  use  his  own  mode  of  worship,  so  may  the 
Quaker,  and  none  will  contend  with  him  about  it.  They 
think  and  let  think.  One  condition,  and  one  only,  is  re- 
quired, a  real  desire  to  save  their  souls.  Where,  then, 
is  there  such  another  Society?  In  Europe?  in  the 
habitable  world  ? "  If  Methodism  could  return  to 
that  primitive  catholicity,  it  might  still  become  the 
Church  of  the  New  Era.  But,  alas,  Methodism  itself 
split  up  into  sects,  the  difference  between  which,  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  is  discovered  to  be  as 
momentous  as  that  between  tweedledum  and  tweedledee, 
and  as  for  Think  and  let  think" — that  is  not  exactly 
the  favourite  motto  of  many  Methodists  to-day. 

HIS  WRITINGS   IN   PROSE   AND  VERSE. 

John  Wesley  was  a  pithy  writer.  He  knew 
his  mind  and  said  his  say,  and  some  of  his  letters 
are  admirable  examples  of  plain  -  speaking.  He 
was  fond  of  children,  sometimes  filling  his  coach 
with  them,  and  allowing  them  to  ride  for  half  an 
hour  before  he  entered  it.    He  was  most  methodical  and 


punctual  in  all  things.  He  was  a  prodigious  reader,  a 
voluminous  writer,  and  a  moderate  poet.  Of  his  verses, 
many  are  familiar  in  hymn  books,  but  I  prefer  to  quote 
from  the  lengthy  poem  in  which  John  Wesley  sang  the 
dirge  of  his  love  for  poor  Grace  Murray.  Two  stanzas 
of  the  thirty-one  will  sufiice  : — 

Oft  as  throngh  giddy  youth  I  roved, 

And  danced  along  the  flowery  way, 
By  chance  or  thoughtless  passion  moved, 

An  easy,  unresisting  prey, 
I  fell,  while  love's  envenomed  dart 
Thrilled  through  my  nerves  and  tore  my  heart. 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  sacred  hope, 
Long  had  I  soared,  and  spumed  the  ground, 

When  panting  for  the  mountain  top, 
My  soul  a  kindred  spirit  found, 

By  Heaven  entrusted  to  my  care, 

The  daughter  of  my  faith  and  prayer. 

CONCLUSION. 

He  was  a  good  human,  saint  though  ho  was,  and  his 
love  affairs  are  to  the  world  at  large  more  interesting  than 
a  great  deal  of  his  controversial  divinity.  That  has 
become  more  or  less  archaic,  and  nmch  that  he  wrote  is 
already  as  devoid  of  all  practical  application  to  the 
thought  and  problems  of  our  time  as  papyri  buried  with 
the  mummies  of  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  Anubis 
belonging  to  the  2Ist  Dynasty,  which  have  just  been 
unearthed  in  Egypt.  But  his  passion  for  the  welfare  of 
men,  his  aspirations  after  a  closer  union  with  the  Invisible 
and  the  Ideal,  and  his  determination  to  spend  and  be  spent 
in  bringing  the  love  of  God  home  to  the  hearts  of  men — 
these  great  qualities  of  our  English  Saint  will  never  become 
obsolete.  They  belong  to  the  region  of  the  Eternities, 
and  on  their  influence  on  the  things  of  Time  progress 
and  salvation  depend.  The  eighteenth  century  lost  us  the 
United  States  and  gained  us  India  ;  but  neither  of  these 
great  incidents  in  our  Imperial  annals  can  compare,  for 
its  abiding  influence  on  the  world  to-day,  with  the  reli- 
gious revolution  that  resulted  from  the  preaching  and 
teaching  of  John  Wesley. 


A  BRIGHTON  MATTEIST  HOME. 

The  lady  at  Brighton  whose  letter  we  published  last 
month,  writes  me  that  she  has  taken  a  house  near  the 
sea  wall,  and  furnished  it  comfortably,  and  that  it  is  now 
ready  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  come  to  Brighton  to  try 
the  Mattei  remedies  for  cancer.  There  is  a  physician 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  is  greatly  interested  in  those 
remedies,  and  often  prescribes  them.  Any  one  wishing 
to  communicate  with  her  can  address  direct — Mattei, 
Treachers*  Library,  Brighton.  When  cancer  is  so  far 
advanced  that  the  sufferer  is  bedridden,  cure  can  hardly 
be  expected,  although  Matteists  maintain  that  alleviation 
of  pain  is  certain.  It  is  in  the  early  stages,  before  any 
operation  has  taken  place,  that  the  disease  can  be  coped 
with.  If  sufferers  could  only  be  got  into  the  habit  of 
using  the  remedies  systematically,  instead  of  taking  them 
for  a  little  time  and  then  discontinuing  their  use,  they 
would  not  often  have  to  complain  that  they  have  obtained 
no  relief. 


Temperance  people  in  this  country  will  be  glad  to 
read  Dr.  Cook's  Monday  Lecture  on  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction  in  Public  Schools  in  the  January  number  of 
Our  Day. 
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WITH  EHIN   IN   EQUATORIA.      BY   MAJOR  CASATI. 


MAJOR  CASATI. 


BY  the  time  the  Review  is  published  the  long- 
expected  work  of  Major  Casati*  will  be  out, 
the  delay  iii  its  publication  having  been  caused — 
first,  by  the  theft  of  a  great  part  of  the  MS. 
by  King  Chua,  during  Casati's  imprisonment  at 
Unyoro,  and,  secondly,  by  his  staying  behind  at  Zan- 
zibar and  Cairo,  nursing  his  sick  friend  Emin  through 
his  long  illness.  An  adequate  review  of  such  a  work 
would  take  up  a  dozen  pa^es.  All  that  one  can  do  is 
to  give  a  brief  resxime  of  some  of  its  leading  contents, 
and  to  note  down  a  few  impressions.  '^Ten  Years 
in  Equatoria"  is  more  important  than  '*In  Darkest 
Africa,"  for  that  was  the  narrative  of  an  episode,  thia 
is  the  history  of  a  decade.  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  too, 
is  an  explorer — whose  constant  movement  hardly  allowed 
him  to  get  any  really  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  African 
tribjtl  life — and  not  a  scientist,  while  the  Major  is  both. 
The  narrative  commences  in  1872,  when  Gessi  Pasha, 
one  ,of  Grordon's  ablest  lieutenants,  was  engaged  in 
quelling  a  Soudanese  rebellion  under  Solyman.  He 
wrote  home  for  assistance,  asking  for  •*a  young  man, 
preferably  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  Casati,  resigning 
his  commission  in  th3  Italian  army,  oflfered  himself  and 
was  accepted.  From  that  day  to  the  later  end  of  1889, 
T  hen  the  return  journey  from  the  Albert  Nyanza  was 
undertaken,  Casati  remained  in  Equatoria,  often  in  peril 
of  his  life,  without  an  escort  and  without  means.  His 
description  of  the  rise  of  Mahdism  and  of  the  fall  of 
Khartoum  is  intensely  interesting,  giving,  as  it  does,  the 

*  "  Ten  Yean  ia  Equat>ria  and  the  Return  ^ith  Emin  Fasha."  By 
Major  Gaetano  Cas&tl.  (F.  Wame  and  Co.)  Two  Volumes.  8vo. 
Cloth.  Pp.  376, 346.  Price  42i. 


true  narrative  of  Gk>rdon's  pathetic  death,  taken  down 
from  the  lips  of  the  Mahdists  themselves.  A  large  part 
of  the  ten  years  was  spent  in  Emin  Pasha's  company, 
enjoying  his  full  confidence  and  giving  him  great 
assistance  with  the  flora  and  the  fauna,  as  Emin's  own 
letters  testify.  Of  course  another  view  is  added  to  the 
Stanley-Emin  controversy,  which  is  both  novel  and 
interesting,  for  Captain  Marfredo  Camperio  states  in  his 
preface  that  the  book  contains  ''the  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth."  Casati  maintains  that  had  not  Emin  been 
at  the  lakes  to  rescue  Stanley  and  the  Belief  Expedition, 
neither  Stanley  nor  the  Expedition  would  have  lived  to 
reach  the  coast,  so  weak  and  enfeebled  was  their  con- 
dition. The  general  "  get-up  "  of  the  book  could  not  be 
improved — both  binding,  paper,  and  print  are  excellent 
There  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations 
and  maps,  printed  in  colours,  tints,  and  black  and  white,  all 
of  them  excellent,  and  the  maiority  of  which  are  taken  ism 
photographs  and  from  Casati  s  own  sketches,  by  Mr.  H. 
boden.  They  are  extremely  interesting  both  from  a  scien- 
tific and  from  a  general  point  of  view,  giving  the  book  an 
artistic  finish,  which  is  generally  wanting  in  works  d 
this  class.  The  excellent  translation,  from  the  original 
Italian  manuscript,  has  been  done  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  J. 
Randolph  Clay  /who  has  copyrighted  the  book  in 
America)  and  Mr.  J.  Walter  Savage  Landor. 


EMIN,  THE  LEABNED  PASHA. 
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AOS  Alien  Weltthellen.  Leipzig.  February. 
8uPf. 

To  the  Far  East.  II.  (lUus.)  Clara  Nasoentes- 
Zieae. 

ContributlonB  to  the  Authrqpography  of  the 
BaUan  Peninsula.  II.   O.  Httndler. 

Heligoland.  III.  J.  W.  Friedrich.  , 

How  Time  is  Reckoned  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands.  J.  von  Benko. 

Leprosy  at  the  Cape.   Dr.  E.  Miiller. 
Deutscher  Hausschatz.  Regensburg.  Ue'ta. 

40  Pf. 

Old  and  Modem  Harems  in  Constauti7.ople. 

Ada  von  Hirsch. 
Annette  von  Droste,  poetess.  F.  Happe. 
Adolf.  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg.  With 

Portrait. 

Antonie  Jungst,  poetess.  With  Portrait.  Dr. 

P.  A.  Muth. 
The  Law  of  Heredity.   Dr.  L.  Schmltz. 
Dr.  Briiel  and  Count  Conrad  von  Preysing, 

Catholic  Members  of  the  Centre.  With 

Portraits. 

The  Maronltes  of  Mount  Lebanon.  (Illus.) 
J.  Winkler. 

Deutsche  Revue.   Breslau  and  Berlin.  Feb- 
ruary,  a  Marks. 

Count  Albrecht  von  Roon,  XXI. 

The  Lost  Bracelet.  Sulaiman  Hamy  Bey. 

Bobert  Koch.  Robert  Biewend. 

The  Battle  against  the  Enemies  of  Man- 
kind, II.  A.  Gottstehi. 

The  French  Revolution  and  its  Significance 
for  the  Modem  State.  V. 

The  Worship  of  Sapred  Trees  among  the 
Ancients.   Karl  Bdtticher. 

The  Latest  Political  Revolution  in  America. 
John  Bigelow. 

Reply  to  M.  Carriere.   Ludwig  Buchner. 
Judith  Trachtenberg." 
Deutsche  Rundschau.    Berlin.  February, 
a  Marks. 

John  Henry  Nenvman.  Concluded. 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's  Student  Years.  P. 
Schwenke. 

The  Trade  of  North  Africa.  Concluded.  Dr. 
O.  Nachtigal. 

On  Variations  of  Climate.  B.  Richter. 

Political  Survey :— Austro-Hungary,  (German 
Colonial  Policy,  French  Senatorial  Elec- 
tions, etc. 

Titus  Ullrich  and  His  Poetry. 
Die  Oesellschaft.  Leipzig.  February.  1  Mark. 

Darwinism  and  Socialism.  Grant  Allen. 

Poems  by  Otto  von  Leitgeb,  Otto  Ernst, 
Arthur  Schnitzler,  and  others. 

Spiritism  and  Anti-Spiritism.   Karl  Du  Prel. 

"FrofeMor  Crook^'s  Psychical  R^earches.  L. 
Deinhard. 

A  Brazilian  Lenau.  W.  Fiedler. 

Emile  Zola  as  a  Dramatist.  I.  E.  Brause- 
wetter. 

KriUsehe  Bevue  aus  Oestemich.  Vienna. 
February  Ist. 
Austria  and  Italy. 

The  Austrian  Aristocracy  from  the  Bismarck 

Point  of  View.   Dr.  G.  J.  Guttmann. 
The  Pessimism  of  Modem  Society.  F.  Willfort. 
The  Austro-German  Goods  Tariff.  Dr.  Maurus. 

February  15tli. 
The  Austrian  Election  Chaos. 
Herr  von  Dunajewski  and  Dr.  Steinbach, 

Austrian  Finance  Ministers.    Dr.  G.  J. 

Quttmann.  . 
Free  Trade  and  Coinpetition.  Dr.  A.  Lekisch. 
Preussische  JahPbiichep.  Berlin,  i  Mk.  &o  Pf . 
Napoleon  I.  and  the  Jews.   Ernst  Bar  re. 
Goethe's  **  Elpenor."   Gnstav  Kettnrr. 
The  Distress  among  the  Weavers  of  Silesia. 
Jesuitism  and  Catholicism. 
Political  Correspondence  —  Austria.  Russia, 

Italy.  France,  England. 
SehOPer's  Familienblatt.  (Salon-Ausgabe). 
Berlin.   Heft  6.   75  Pf. 
The  GrlUparzer  Centenary.    With  Portrait. 

A.  Kohut. 

The  Gymnasium  and  the  Teaching  of  German. 
H.  Frisch. 

Dr.  Heinrich  SchUemann,  With  Portrait. 
O.  Lhike. 

Max  Orube.  Theatre  Director   With  Portrait. 


Deutscher  Hausschatz.— Fraulein  Antonie  Jungst  is  a  Catholic,  bom 
1843,  and  is  best  known  as  the  writer  of  the  epic  poems  "The  Death  of 
Baldur  "  and  "Conradin."    Annette  von  Droste-Hulshoflf  was  another 

rtess,  and  new  biographies  of  her  have  been  written  by  Herr  Hiiffer  and 
Kreiten. 

Deutsche  Revue.— The  tablets  discovered  at  Tel-el-Amarna  have  induced 
Sulaiman  Hamy  Bey,  a  resident  in  the  East,  with  a  close  acquaintance  with 
the  contents  of  the  important  find,  to  pen  the  novelette  **The  Lost  Bracelet." 
— Herr  Biewend  deals  with  the  boyhood  of  Dr.  Koch,  and  his  article  is  of 
value  in  so  far  that  next  to  nothing  of  the  early  days  of  the  discoverer  of  the 
bacillus  seems  to  have  as  yet  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public  ;  indeed, 
all  interest  seems  to  have  been  concentrated  in  the  illustrious  bacillus  itself. 
— After  a  most  interesting  article  on  **  Tree^worship  among  the  Ancients," 
by  Karl  Botticher,  John  Bigelow,  a  former  United  States  representative  at 
Berlin,  wi:ites  on  the  latest  Revolution  in  America,  and  endeavours  to  answer 
the  following  questions  :  How  is  it  that  the  American  people  have  so  sud- 
denly and  so  completely  deprived  of  power  the  party  to  whom  they  recently 
confided  the  fate  of  the  Itepublic?  and  what  are  the  consequences  of 
such  a  change  ? — "Judith  Trachtenbei'g "  is  a  review  of  Emile  Franzos's. 
stpry. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— The  second  part  of  the  "In  Memoriam''  article 
on  Cardinal  Newman  sets  forth  the  gospel  according  to  Newman — after  he 
had  entered  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  course — while  a  third  chapter  gives  us 
some  more  personal  notes.  The  writer  has  evidently  read  up  a  ^ood  many 
of  the  articles  which  appeared  in  the  English  periodicals  immediately  after 
the  Cardinal's  death,  but  his  paper,  nevertheless,  forms  an  interesting  con- 
tribution to  Newman  literature. 

Die  Gesellsehaft- — This  magazine  reprints,  from  Die  Neue  Zeit,  a  German 
version  of  the  address  on  Darwinism  and  Socialism  which  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
delivered  to  the  Fabian  Society  on  October  17  last. — There  is  also  an  inte* 
resting  critical  and  biographical  notice  of  A.  Gon<5alves  Dias,  a  lyric  and 
dramatic  poet  who  wrote  in  Portuguese,  and  who  is  here  described  as  a  Bra- 
zilian Lenau.  The  most  interesting  paper,  however,  is  contributed  by  Ernst 
Brausewetter.  Of  Zola  the  novelist  so  much  has  already  been  written  that 
it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  say  anything  new,  while  Zola  as  a  dramatist 
is  almost  unknown.  He  has,  however,  written  four  pieces  for  the  stage  : — 
"Th^r^se  Raquin,"  produced  July  11,  1873,  at  the  Th^tre  de  la 
Renaissance;  "Les  Hiritiers  Rabourdin"  (comedy),  produced  November 
3, 1874,  at  the  Th^Htre  Cluny  ;  "Le  Bouton  de  Rose  "  (comedy),  produced 
May  6,  1878,  at  the  Th6&tre  du  Palais  ;  and  **  Renee,"  written  in  1880,  but 
only  produced  on  April  16,  1887,  at  the  ThfeAtre  de  Vaudeville.  Zola, 
according  to  his  Carman  critic,  is  an  author  whose  creations  are  always 
worthy  of  consideration.  No  one  doubts  his  ability  ;  yet,  with  the  exception 
of  "Ren6e  "perhaps,  his  dramatic  productions  proved  a  compete  fiasco. 
Among  the  books  noticed  this  month  are  "  The  Bondman,"  by  Hall  Caine  ; 

The  World's  Desire,"  by  Rider  Haggard  and  Andrew  Lang  ;  and  **  A 
Cigarette-Maker's  Romance,"  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

Kritische  Revue.— Italy,  says  the  writer  of  the  first  article,  will  find  for 
a  long  time  to  come  that  her  power  will  develop  best  as  she  develops  her  own 
people  ;  whereas  every  side  glance  at  Austrian  territory  only  tends  to  weaken 
Austria's  sympathies  toward  her.  Dr.  Maurus  sets  out  the  Austro-German 
Goods  Tariff  difficulty  very  patiently  and  clearly,  and  the  same  subject  is 
discussed  in  the  Iteviie  of  February  15. 

Preussische  Jahrbucher.— In  the  last'  few  months  a  great  deal  has  been 
written  about  the  movement  against  the  Jewish  population  of  Russia.  For 
centuries  Alsace,  for  some  reason  or  other,  must  have  had  some  special 
attraction  for  the  Jews ;  at  any  rate,  they  have  always  been  remaricably 
numerous  there,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  cruellest  persecution.  Ernst 
Barre  seizes  the  present  agitation  in  Russia  as  a  favourable  occasion  for 
recalling  the  mild  legislation,  followed  afterwards  by  measures  more  or  less  of 
a  repressive  character,  directed  against  the  Jews  by  Napoleon  I.  in  the  Eastern 
or  German-speaking  Departments  of  France,  and  the  province  of  Alsace  in 
particular. — An  analysis  of  Goethe's  drama  "Elpenor"  is  followed  by  an 
article  drawing  attention  to  the  Distress  among  the  Weavers  of  Silesia.  Ever 
since  the  French  Revolution  these  poor  pc  pie  ha\^j4)een  cryin*  for  help,  but 
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Stimmen   aus  Maria  -  Laach.  Freiburg. 
February  7. 
The  Santa  Casa  of  Loretto.   S.  Beissel. 
Undogmatic  Christianity,  II.  T.  Granderath. 
Wallenitein's  Mistake.   B.  Duhr. 
The  Feelers  of  Insects.  II.   E.  Wasmann. 
Jacinto  Verdaguer's  "Atlantis."   A.  Baum- 
gartner. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meep.  Stuttgart.  Heft  8. 
1  Mark. 

Ferdinand   Gregorovius,   historian.  With 

Portrait. 
Curious  Fishes.   C.  Falkenhorst. 
Franz  Grillparzer.    With  Portraits  and  other 

Illustrations.   Moritz  Necker. 
The  Ge;  mans  in  America. 
The  Baleaiic  Isles.  (lUus.) 
The  War  Fogs  of  the  German  Empire. 
The  Convent  of  St.  George  at  Stein,  on  the 

Rhine.   (Illus.)   Ferdinand  Vetter. 
Count  Philip  of  Eulenburg,  Prussian  Repre- 
sentative at  the  Court  of  Wurtemburg. 

With  Portrait. 
Ladislaus  von  Szogyeny-Marich,  New  Hun- 

wian  Minister  at  the  Austrian  Court. 

With  Portrait. 

Unsere  Zeit.  Leipzig.  February.  1  Mark. 

The  South  German  States  and  Saxony  in  the 

Ninth  Century.  W.  Miiller. 
St.  Petersburg  Society. 
Tbe  Gruson  W  orks.    Major-General  D.  D, 

Schrdder. 

A  Franco- German  School  of  Pcetry.  F.  von 
Wehl. 

Industrial  Charges.  Dr.  Heinrich  Albrecht. 
"  In  Darkest  Be  gland."   K.  Schirmacher. 

Velhasren  und  Klasing*s  Neue  Monats- 
herte.  Bielefeld  and  Leipzig.  February. 
1  Mark  25  Pf. 

Antoni  van  Leeuwenhoek :  His  Life  and 
Works.  With  Portrait  and  other  Illustra- 
tions.  Professor  William  Marshall. 

Madeira.   (Illus.)   Professor  Oskar  I>nz. 

Eduard  Mdrlke.  With  Portrait.  Richard 
Weitbrecht. 

Andreas  Hofer's  End.  (Illus.)  C.  von  Blaas. 

The  Grape-Gathering.   Julius  Stinde. 

Prince  Frederick  of  Romburg.  With  Portrait 
and  other  Illustrations.  Dr.  J.  Jungfer. 

Wilhelm  Siemens.    H.  von  Zobeltitz. 

The  Sermons  of  Horace— The  Town  Mouse 
and  the  Country  Mouse— in  German  verse. 
K.  Bardt. 

The  Berlin  Theatres :  October-December,  1890. 
With  Portraits  of  Hermann  Sudermann, 
Lilli  Petri,  Josef  Kahiz,  and  Kathi  Baste. 
H.  von  Spielterg. 
Vom  Pels  zum  Meep.  Stuttgart.  iMark. 
Heft  6. 

The  Berlin  Zoological  Gardens  in  Winter. 

(Illus.)  Dr.  Max  Lortzing. 
Ice  Flowf  rs.  Sylvester  Frey. 
Franz  Grillparzer.   With  Portrait.    Dr.  W. 

Jerusalem. 
Strassburg.   (Illus.)  A.  Schricker. 
On  the  Mental  Development  of  the  Child,  v., 

VI.  Professor  W.  Preyer. 
Swbmarine  Boats.   R.  von  Bngelnstedt. 
The  Solution  of  the  Social  Question 

The  Agneta-Park.  (Illus.)  H.  Albrecht. 

The  Workmen's  Home  in  Stuttgart.  * 
Twenty-four  Hours  in  St.  Helena.  (Illus.) 
Microscopic  Studies.    (Illus.)  Dr.  Lampett. 
A  Journey  through  the  Iron  World  of  the 

Austrian  Alps.   (Illus.)   H.  Warmholz. 
Sir  Walter  Scott.   (Illus.)  With  Portrait  and 

other  Illustrations.   Dr.  L.  Proescholdt. 

Heft  7.  ^.  ^ 

Two  German  Transatlantic  Steamship  Com- 
panies -the  North  German  Lloyd  of  Bremen 
and  the  Hamburg-American  Packet  Com- 
pany.  (Illus.)  W.  St^wer. 

Osesar  Borgia.   Dr.  H.  Bloch. 

Hermann  Allmers,  poet.  With  Portrait.  Dr. 
L.  Koch.  „.  ^ 

A  Spanish  Alma  Mater— Salamanca.  (Illus.) 
J.  G.  Diercks. 

Famous  Dogs.   H.  Sternberg. 

The  Phagocyte.   C.  von  Falkenhorst. 

On  the  Mental  Development  of  the  Child. 

VII.  ,  VIII.   Prof.  W.  Preytr. 

The  Ascent  of  Mont  Blauo.  (Illus.)  F.  von 
Hellwald 

Dr.  Heinrich  Schliemann.   With  Portrait 


only  once  has  their  pitiable  lot  excited  any  sympathy.  During  the  recent  severe 
weather  their  complaints  were  louder  than  ever,  but  no  relief  measures  were 
adopted.  The  public  troubled  itself  little  with  the  matter,  and  the  press 
only  used  it  for  party  purposes.  Tn  this  magazine  the  case  of  the  weavers 
is  clearly  stated,  and  the  Prussian  Government  will  surely  see  that  something 
adequate  is  done  to  cope  with  this  chronic  distress  in  Silesia. — Referring  to 
the  FameU  crisis,  the  political  correspondent  says  that  Mr.  Pamell  seems  to 
have  got  the  reins  of  government  in  Ireland  into  his  hands  again,  another 
remarkable  example  of  what  the  power  of  a  single  personality  can  effect 
when  that  personality  is  of  the  right  metal. 

Schorer. — In  this  number  there  is  a  very  sensible  article  on  the  teaching 
of  German,  the  writer  deploring  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  mother- 
tongue— the  art  of  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  it  correctly  and  well. 

Stimmen  aus  Maria-Lsiach.— Jacinto  Verdaguer  (1810-1848)  was  a  poet 
of  Catalonia.  He  wrote  in  Spanish  and  not  in  the  rough  Catalan  dialect, 
but  his  epic  "  Atlantis  "  is  considered  the  most  important  work  with  which 
the  Society  of  Authors  called  Esbart  Vigatd  enriched  the  "  New  Catalan 
Literature." 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer. —Count  Philip  of  Eulenberg,  the  Prussian 
representative  at  the  Court  of  Wurtemberg,  has,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  poetical  gifts  which  he  has  not  failed  to  cultivate  in 
his  leisure  hours.  His  speciality  is  the  stage,  and  his  drama,  "  Margot,** 
produced  at  Munich,  was  quite  a  success.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  lie  is 
also  the  author  of  "  Der  Seestem,"  another  drama,  produced  at  Berlin  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "  Ivar  Svenson."  Coimt  Philip  is  now  forty-four  years  of 
age. — According  to  the  statistics  given  in  the  article  on  the  Germans  in 
America,  over  one-fourth  of  the  foreigners  in  the  United  States  are  Grermans, 
and  they  are  most  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  entire  population,  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati.  One  of 
the  most  important  «na  far-reaching  consequences  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
presence  of  such  a  number  of  Germans  in  the  States  is  the  zealous  study  of 
the  German  language  and  literature  in  all  the  seminaiies  and  high  schools. 

Unsere  Zeit.— To-day,  when  to  society  every  beggar  is  a  reproach  and  a 
reminder  of  responsibility,  and  all  are  asking.  How  may  the  poor  be 
helped?  the  appearance  of  General  Booth's  possible  way  out  from  the 
gloom  by  which  the  sinking  classes  are  surrounded  was  at  once  hailed  with 
an  approval  which  must  have  exceeded  far  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its 
author.  **  In  Germany,  however,"  says  Kathe  Schirmacher,  "to  take  the 
Salvation  Army  seriously  is  but  to  make  oneself  ridiculous.  But  would  it 
not  be  wiser  to  pause  and  see  whether  this  being  laughed  at  need  be  taken 
seriously  ? "  The  Army  is,  in  fact,  little  known  in  Germany,  and  the  writer 
now  explains  how  it  came  to  imitate  a  military  organisation,  and  gives  an 
outline  of  the  scheme  elaborated  in    Darkest  England." 

Velhagen.— In  connection  with  the  epoch-making  discoveries  of  Dr.  Koch. 
Professor  Marshall's  life-picture  of  Antoni  van  Leeuwenhoeke,  the  father  of 
microscopy,  is  timely  and  welcome. — Eduard  Morike,  like  Gerok,  was  a 
Suabian  pastor.  Both,  too,  were  authors  of  charming  sacred  lyrics,  but 
Morike  (I804-I875)  is  remembered  also  as  the  writer  of  some  equally 
charming  stories  and  novels.  His  Mozart  on  his  Journey  to  Prague 
may  be  called  an  historical  novel,  for  his  hero  is  none  other  than  the  great 
Master  as  he  lived,  even  to  the  smallest  and  finest  details.  Among  other 
things  Mozart  is  made  to  teU  how  he  composed  the  finale  to  his  Don  Juan.'* 
— Hanns  von  Spielberg,  in  his  article  on  the  Berlin  Theatres,  notices  Hermann 
Sudermann's  '^Sodom's  End,"  a  piece  which  had  excited  intense  interest, 
owing  partly  to  the  great  success  of  "  Honour  "  by  the  same  author,  and 
partly  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  the  play  was  at  first  prohibited. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.— The  Agneta  Park  of  Herr  van  Marken,  director 
of  the  yeast  and  spirit  factory  at  Delft,  has  already  been  alluded  to  by 
Heinrich  Albrecht  in  his  article  on  the  "  Housing  of  the  Poor,"  in  the 
Rundschau,  He  now  describes  more  fully  Herr  van  Marken's  successful  and 
unique  social  reforms,  of  which  the  Agneta  Park,  named  after  his  wife,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  outcome,  and  points  a  little  moral  to  his  tale  by  relating 
the  following  true  incident : — A  snort  time  ago,  Herr  van  Marken  was  present 
at  a  meeting  of  Social  Democrats.  He  listened  patiently  to  their  delibera- 
tions, but  at  the  close  drew  the  attention  of  the  members  to  what  he,  from 
a  very  different  standpoint,  had  managed  to  accomplish.  "  You  ruin  our 
whole  agitation,"  was  their  farewell  word  to  him.  Heft  7  completes  the 
volume— October  1890  to  March  1891 
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La  Nuova  Antoloffia  (3  lire). 

February  let. 
!•  Hiitory  a  Science  ?  P.  Vlllari. 
Two  Italian  Diplomatiits  and  the  Lift  Days 

of  Voltain.   E.  Masl. 
New  Italy  and  the  Vatican.  Verita«. 
Dramatis  Peisonae  (Novelette). 

Q.  D'Annunzio. 
Alaska  and  the  Behring  Fiflberiet.  F.  Cardon. 

February  16tb, 
Naturalistic  Positiyism  in  Pbilosopby. 

A.  QabeUi. 
Thoughts  on  Italian  Politics.  S.  Jacini. 
A  Case  of  Treason  under  Leo  X.  D.  Gnoli. 
Coloured  Photographs  and  Lippmann's  In* 
ventions.   B.  Mancini. 


Xa  Rassegna  Nazlonale.  liLire. 
February  1st. 
Social  Evolution  and  its  Effects.    Duca  di 

Gualtieri. 
The  Duchy  of  Castro.  L.  Grotanelli. 
The  End  of  *'  Scrutin  de  Liste."  H.  Comiani. 
Beview  of  Bng  ish  Literature.  G.  Straflorello. 

February  Idth. 
The  Neapolitan  Question.  B.  de  Cesare. 
The  Commentators  on  the  Creation.  F. 

Antonio  Stoppani. 
The  National  Association  for  Catholic  Mi«- 

sions. 

Antonio  Stop[>ani.  L.  Bleonoro. 
The  Programme  of  a  Party.  Boughi. 
Pessimism  and  Christianitor  F.  Bonatelli. 


:U  CIvilta  CattoUoa. 

February  7ib. 
The  Present  and  Future  of  Italy. 
Observations  on    the   Universsl  History. 

Cesare  Cantu. 
Recent  Discoveries  on  Colour  Combinations. 

February  21st. 
Government  Intervention  in  the  Begulation 
of  Labour. 

The  System  of  Physics  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Masonic  Thought  in  Italy. 


(Rivista  Internazionale  digiene.  January. 
Biological  Diacoveries.  Dr.  Bsumgarten. 
Prof,  de  Matbaiz  on  Heredity. 


La  Nuova  Antologia. — The  article  of  the  month,  which  has  produced  a 
great  sensation  throughout  Italy,  is  one  by  Count  Jacini,  a  well-known 
senator  and  member  of  previous  Italian  Administrations.  It  appears  in  the 
mid-February  number  of  the  Antolmia,  and  is  a  most  statesmanlike  and  im- 
pressive protest  against  the  recent  home  and  foreign  policy  of  Italy.  The 
aim  of  United  Italy,  says  the  Count,  should  be  twofold— the  establishment 
of  real  political  freedom  at  home  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  people, 
and  the  attainment  of  an  independent  but  not  a  dominant  position  in  the 
councils  of  Europe.  After  twenty  years  of  unity,  this  ideal  seems  to  the  Count 
to  be  further  off"  than  ever.  The  only  possible  remedy  appears  to  lie  in  the 
organisation  of  all  the  conservative  elements  scattered  through  the  country  : 
in  a  word,  in  a  aew  natural  conservative  party.  Do  such  elements  really 
exist  ?  Count  Jacini  says  **  Yes."  He  maintains  that  ItcJians  are  in  reality 
the  most  conservative  of  people,  and  that  they  are  in  no  way  represented  by 
the  actual  parliamentary  parties.  A  real  national  conservative  policy 
would  include,  in  home  affairs,  administrative  decentralisation  and 
real  religious  toleration  all  round,  drawing  a  distinction  between 
the  question  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope  in  Rome  and  his 
spiritual  supremacy  over  the  Catholic  world.  It  would  further  necessitate 
an  unaggressive  foreign  policy  with  the  maintenance  of  the  stabis  quo  on 
the  Mediterranean ;  but  as  regards  the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  a 
year's  time,  the  Count  points  out  that  friendship  with  France  is  impossible 
as  long  as  Italy  confers  on  Germany  the  enormous  boon  of  tacitly  recog- 
nising her  right  to  Alsace-Lorraine.  Italy  is  the  natural  friend  of  France ; 
but  it  is  necessaiy  for  her  safety  that  France  and  Germany  should  counter- 
balance each  other;  consequently,  herbestplanistoremainindependentof  both. 

To  the  AiUologia  for  February  1st,  Prof.  Pasquale  Villari,  the  biographer  , 
of  Savonarola  and  Minister  of  Instruction  in  the  recently  formed  Italian 
Cabinet,  contributes  a  most  interesting  and  cultured  article  under  the  title 
**  Is  History  a  Science  ?  "  He  leads  off  by  quoting  Buckle,  Seeley,  and  Free- 
man in  the  affirmative  sense,  and  the  German  historians  on  both  sides.  He 
traces  the  important  influence  of  the  eighteenth  century  on  historical  study, 
and  points  out  that  being  built  mainly  on  philosophic  theories  it  was  entirely 
wanting  in  sympathetic  imagination.  It  was  Augustin  Thierry  who,  in- 
spired by  Walter  Scott,  first  founded  the  modem  school  of  brilliantly  written 
historical  fact,  of  whom  Sismondi,  Prescott,  and  even  Baube  himself,  are  the 
disciples.  In  conclusion  of  his  rapid  survey  of  the  methods  of  modem 
historians.  Prof.  Villari  describes  the  science  of  history  as  reducible  to  three 
elements.  There  is  (1)  the  fact  to  be  scientifically  ascertained ;  (2)  the 
manner  of  presenting  the  fact,  in  which  literary  skill  plays  a  large  part ;  and 
(3)  there  is  what  Humboldt  called  the  spirit  of  the  facts,  without  which  the 
facts  themselves  are  of  little  import.  It  is  this  last  element,  which,  founded 
on  the  other  two,  constitutes  the  real  science  of  history. 

La  Rassegna  Nazlonale. — ^The  first  February  number  is  a  very  dull  one. 
The  mid-month  issue  leads  off  with  yet  another  pathetic  appeal  to  the 
authorities  from  R.  de  Cesare  on  behafi  of  the  wretched  Neapolitan  poor, 
who  are  being  rendered  literally  homeless  by  the  grand  scheme  of  municipal 
improvements,  which  is  being  carried  out  with  a  total  disregard  of  the 
requirements    of    the  evicted  population.      That  most  indefatigable 


definite  programmes  amongst  the  various  political  factions,  and  more  espe- 
cially for  the  Liberal  party.  The  learned  Senator  undertakes  to  furnish  a 
suitable  programme  in  a  series  of  articles,  of  which  the  present  is  the  first. 
Financial  reform  and  a  keen  scrutiny  of  all  the  Grovemment  departments 
are  to  form  the  first  planks  in  his  platform. 

La  CIvilta  Cattolica.  —  The  latest  number  contains  what  may  be 
regarded  as  an  official  Catholic  statement  on  the  question  of  Government 
intervention  in  the  regulation  of  labour.  All  Catholics  are  agreed,  says  the 
CivUta,  that  the  State  is  justified  in  interfering  to  secure  a  weekly  day  of 
rest,  and  to  restrict  the  work  of  women  and  children  ;  they  are  moreover, 
almost  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  adult  male 
labour,  certainly  to  the  extent  of  a  ten  hours  day.  As  regards  a  fixed 
minimum  wage,  much  divergence  of  opinion  still  exists,  but  the  Civilta  is  in 
favour  of  the  minimum  wage  being  fixed  for  each  trade  by  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration elected  by  employers  and  workmen.  rArArrTi^ 
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THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

De  Gids  opens  with  a  story — "  The  Commodore's  Luck  " 
— by  W.  Jaeger.  Mr.  A.  R.  Amtzenius  concludesv  his 
article  cn  the  **  American  Constitution" — or  rather  on 
Professor  Bryce's  work.  The  author,  in  the  closing 
paragraph,  thus  states  his  own  views  : — 

Europe  sofEers  socially  from  the  same  evils  as  America,  bat 
its  history  is  different.  Democratic  institutions  may  be 
extolled  over  here,  or  even  introduced ;  but  one  can  never 
take  away  the  past,  or  make  Europesms  into  Americans. 
Even  though  the  practical  part  of  democracy  should 
be  applied,  3ie  theoretic  ideas  current  in  America  cannot  be 
easily  grafted  on  the  old  European  stem.  The  State  in 
Europe  is  stronger  than  in  America,  not  so  much  because  it 
has .  larger  army  at  its  disposal  as  because  it  exercises  a 
more  ^mly-grounded  authority,  and  one  looked  on  with 
greater  reverence.  Here,  too,  political  immorality  and 
corruption  are  in  no  degree  wanting;  but,  all  the  same, 
the  power  of  honesty  and  ability  in  this  department 
is  greater  than  in  America.  The  social  revolution 
here  meets  with  a  powerful  opponent  in  the  State,  while 
tlie  unnatural  and  misleading  doctrine  of  equality 
falls  on  a  barren  soil.  It  seems  to  me  not  improbable 
that  the  consequences  of  democracy  in  America  are 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  very  mild  version  of  what  would  have 
taken  place  in  Europe.  The  experience  gained  in  other 
countries  is  our  security  against  democratic  institutions 
which  elsewhere — and  not  least  in  America — show  most 
lamentable  results ;  because  there,  too,  it  has  been  forgotten 
that,  in  order  to  do  anything  well,  knowledge  and  experience 
are  necessary.  Democracy,  in  conclusion,  rests  on  no  other 
position  than  this — that  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
commonwealth  is  the  business  of  every  individual." 

Professor'  van  Hamel  has  a  thoughtful  paper,  the 
substance  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Amsterdam,  on  Jan.  8th,  on  **The  New  Departure  in 
Criminal  J urisprudence. " 

"A  century  ago,"  he  says,  **  there  took  place,  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  a  movement  in  the  department  of 
criminal  law,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  world's 
history,  and  will  leave  imperishable  results.  It  was 
announced  by  the  cry  of  the  human  conscience,  which, 
in  the  voice  of  Beccaria,  sounded  through  the  world.  It 
broke  loose  in  the  deeds  of  violence  of  the  Frclhch  Revo- 
lution. Then  it  became  embedded  in  philosophic 
theories  of  jurisprudence,  carefully  worked  out  codes  of 
laws,  scientific  ssrstems,  prison  reform,  etc. 

"The  two  principal  forces  which  pushed  it  forward  were 
the  feeling  of  humanity  and  the  demand  for  certainty  in 
law  procedure.   This  was  the  reason  of  the  reaction 

Xlnst  all  the  cruelties  of  torture,  mutilation,  and  death, 
ch  though  already  somewhat  palliated,  had  survived 
the  Middle  Ages  for  more  than  three  hundred  years, 
with  all  the  vitality  of  institutions  fed  by  fanaticism, 
class-privileges,  fear,  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
The  same  cause  led  to  the  prevalence  of  imprisonment 
as  a  peniJty,  and,  later  on,  to  improvements  and  develop- 
ments in  it.  It  led  to  reforms  in  the  procedure 
of  the  courts,  and  introduced  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  the  simple  legislative  rule  that  no  offence  shall 
be  punishable  unless  clearly  defined  by  the  written  law." 

"With  regard  to  the  question  of  *  determinism,' "  he 
says,  "criminal  jurisprudence  has  long  since  practically 
taken  up  a  position  which  is,  in  fact,  the  goal  of  the  new 
movement.  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  lex  talioniSf  I 
think  the  new  movement  inconsistent  with  it.  It 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  a  theory  which  takes  for  its 
criterion  not  the  individual  deed,  but  the  character  of 
the  doer,  which  gives  no  isolated  position  to  a  penalty, 
and  recognises  the  value  of  'criminal  anthropology.' 
Let  me  he  permitted  the  confession  that,  for  my  part, 


I  look  on  the  idea  of  retaliation  in  criminal  law  as,  at 
bottom,  no  other  than  the  primitive,  material  one  of 
revenge,  whose  legitimate  descendant  it  is.  .  .  .  But 
let  it  not  be  feared  that  the  new  movement  preaches 
laxity  towards  crime.  The  contrary  is  the  case — even  as 
regards  the  moral  impression." 

"  Hedda  Gabler  "  is  being  discussed  in  most  European 
reviews  just  now.  De  Gids  is  no  exception.  The 
version  noticed  is  a  Grerman  translation  ;  but  it  appears 
that  the  play  has  been  acted  in  Dutch,  at  the  Tivoli 
Theatre,  Rotterdam.  "  It  is,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  as  if 
the  various  persons  in  '  Hedda  Gabler '  stood  nearer  to 
us  than  was  the  case  with  those  of  Ibsen's  earlier  plays. 
They  do  not  speak  in  riddles,  and  only  by  exception  in 
easily  expilained  symbols.  Whatever  revolutionary 
element  (with  regard  to  the  conception  of  the  mairiage 
ties^  may  lie  in  it,  remains — as  Ibsen  has  pointed  out — 
entirely  in  the  background.  Ibsen's  persons  speak  and 
act — not  he  himself.  It  is  a  drama  which  natundly  arises- 
out  of  mental  and  social  conditions,  in  which  the  end  of 
this  century,  unhappily  enough,  especially  abounds. 
But,  as  it  is  intended  for  acting,  it  is  only  before  the 
footlights  that  it  can  appear  in  its  full  power  and  its  pos- 
sible weakness." 

Elsevier 's  GeiUiistreerd  Maandschrift  (illustrated 
monthly)  is  a  new  periodical,  issued  at  Ajnsterdam, 
which  adds  new  lustre  to  an  ancient  name.  The  cover 
— typically  Dutch,  with  its  hyacinths  and  tulips,  and  a^ 
distant  windmill,  seen  through  golden  mist — is  distinctly 
artistic,  and  the  type,  paper,  and  illustrations  are  aU 
beautiful  of  their  kind.  The  January  number,  which 
opens  with  a  portrait  of  the  young  Queen  of  Holland, 
contains  an  article  on  the  artist  Charles  Rochussen,  with 
specimens  from  his  works,  the  first  of  a  series  of  art 
"  Causeries  "  by  A.  H.  Obreen,  and  the  first  instalment  of 
an  historical  novel  ("The  Brederos")  by  the  Editor,  Dr. 
Jan  ten  Brink. 

The  February  number  is  quite  up  to  the  standard 
promised  by  this  opening.  its  chief  features  are  an 
article,  by  the  Editor,  on  the  late  King  William,  illus- 
trated with  reproductions  of  photographs,  and  of  sketches 
by  Rochussen  and  others. 


THE  SPANISH  MAGAZINES. 

The  Hevista  Ibero-Arnerica/na  gives  (in  the  foreign 
section)  the  conclusion  of  Tolstoi's  "Kreutzer  Sonata." 
"A  Causerie"  (Fdlabreria)  is  the  title  given  to 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Thebussem,  discussing  and  criticising 
the  aefinitions  given  in  the  dictionary  of  the  Spanish 
Academy.  Sefior  Castelar's  "Progress  of  the  World" 
article  is  interesting  as  usual,  l^th  for  matter  and 
literary  form.  It  is  difficult  to  quote;  but  among 
the  subjects  treated  of  are  the  position  of  the  French 
democracy  (which  he  looks  upon  as  having  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  power  and  prosperity)— the  Irish  Question — 
the  relations  between  Bismarck  and  the  Emperor  William 
— the  religious  reaction  in  Russia — and  the  internal  con- 
dition of  the  German  Protestant  Church.  In  regard  to 
this  latter  topic,  he  remarks  : — "It  is  the  fact  that  the 
Protestant  religion  cannot  get  rid  of  an  '  extreme  right ' 
party,  as  retrograde  as  the  much-criticised  Jesuitry  of 
Catholicism.  No  Jesuit  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  or 
Portugal  would  have  ventured  to  undertake  the  cam- 
paign opened  against  the  Jews  by  the  Protestant  pastor 
Sto^cker."  With  regard  to  recent  political  changes  in 
Italy,  his  conclusion  is,  "The  censure  passed  by  the 
Italian  Parliament  on  Crispi's  Gk>vemment  shows  the 
universal  desire  of  Europe  for  peace  and  freedom." 
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La  Societe  Nouvelle. 

Marat  a •  He  Was.  Dr.  Aug.  Cabanea. 

The  Theory  of  CompeiiBatioii  in  Philosophy 

after  B.  W.  Emerson.  J.Will. 
Siegfried.   H.  Maubel. 
OdiboQ  Redon  (a  portrait).  Jules  Destrie. 
The  Scientific  Year.  CWraence  Royer. 
Ferdinand  Severin  (a  literary  study).  Oh, 

\'an  Leerberghe. 
Daisy  (posthumous  publication).  Max  Waller. 
Socialism  and  the  Peasants.    Fred.  Borde. 

La  Revue  Soeiale  et  Politique. 

Prospectut  of  the  "  Sodal  and  Political  Study 

Society."  Couvreur. 
Tho    Organisation    of    Piisoa  Asylums. 

P.  Heger. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  (General  Conditions  of 
Labour,  and  especially  into  Labour  Time. 
H.  Dtsnls  and  Bm.  Vandervelde. 

Friendly  Societies  (Results  Attained.  Reforms 
Proposed).  Baron  t'Kint  de  Rodenbeke. 

BuUetin  de  la  Soeiete  Royal  Beige  de 
GeofiTPaphie. 

Cbarles  Ruelens  (a  Biography.)  Hennepinn. 
European  Turkey  and   the  Balkan  States 

(continuation).  Aug.  Couvreur. 
Micedon.  N.  QhenadiefT. 
The  Physiognomy  of  the  Japanese.  Kelta 

Gob. 

The  RaUways  of  the  World.  De  Busschere. 
An  Excursion  in  the  "  Campine"  Country. 
A.  Haron. 

La  Jeune  Belgique. 
Oar  First  Decaie.   The  Editors. 
C  nfessions  of  Henry  III.  of  France.  A  Poem. 

A.  Guiraud. 
A  Modem  Carthage— The   Exchange.  G. 

Eckhoui. 
The  Agony  of  Ghoits.   B.  Lazare. 
Home,  After  an  Exilp.  A  study.   Ch.  Buet. 
T  .e  Bel's.   G.  Destr^. 
A  Prooilse    M.  Desombiaux. 
The  Day  of  the  Dead  (2nd  of  November).  H. 

Krains. 

Revue  de  rinstpuction  Publique. 
The  Interpretation  of  a  PUsage  in  St.  Jerome. 

A.  Wagener. 
Epigraphy  and  the  Criticism  of  Texto.   T.  P. 
waltzing. 

On  a  Passage  of  Aristophanes.  T.  Delboeuf . 

La  Revue  Beige. 
The  Foliar  Goit  (a  Breton  tale).  A.  Le  Brun. 
First  Love  (a  poem).  A.  du  Bois. 
Jdadame  de  Lamartine  (the  end).  T.  Laite. 
About  French  Grammar.  A.  Branch. 
Taleoosy  (a  poenj).  B.  Rower. 
Schiller,  the  Dramatist.  B.  Hany. 
Anachronism  and  its  School.  B.  Baes. 

LTnselgnement  des  Langues  Moderaes. 

Our  Fifth  Year  of  Publication.  T.  Hegener. 
The  Future  of  Living  Languages  in  Belgium. 

T.  Hegener.  T.  Klelntjens. 
Auguste  Scheler  (a  biofin-aphy).  Pfleiderer. 
Di^ussions  on  School  Reform.   T.  Hegener, 

La  Revue  Generale. 

The  Va^nbonds  and  Dom  Bosco.  Woerte. 
French  Wit  during  the  Revolution.    L.  van 

Keymeulen. 
Chriitiane  (a  tale).  Bnne.  de  Bouard. 
The  Russian  Workman.   V.  Brandt. 
Instinct  in  Animals.  M.  Lefebore. 
Aunt  Irene  (a  tale).  Claude  Vincent. 
The  Abbey  of  Oirach.  T.  de  Renette. 


The  Belgian  Keviews  have  increased  in  number  since  last  December,  the 
Remie  Soeiale  et  Poliiique  being  the  latest  addition.  This  Review,  like  the 
Bulletin  de  la  Society  Royale  Beige  de  G6ographie,  is  the  organ  of  a  society.  The 
fact  is  that,  on  a  commercial  basis,  no  review  can  hold  its  own  in  Belgium. 
The  first  number  of  the  Bevii^  Soeiale  et  Pditiqtie  is  very  poor,  t.e.  poor 
in  matter  interesting  to  English-speaking  folk.  Neither  the  report  of 
Mr.  Paul  Heger  on  Prison  Asylums  (Asylums  for  Criminal  Lunatics),  nor 
the  Labour  Questions,  treated  of  by  MM.  Denis  and  Vandervelde,  nor  the 
paper  on  Friendly  Societies  by  De  Rodenbeke,  have  a  single  new  fact  or 
idea  to  offer  to  the  cogitations  of  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  Societe  Nouvdle  opens  with  a  paper  entitled  '*  Marat  Intime " 
(Marat  Such  As  He  Was),  by  Dr.  Aug.  Cabanes.  It  is  a  chapter  cut  from  a 
book  soon  to  appear,  and  to  be  entitled  Marat  Inconnu  "  (the  Unknown 
Marat).  It  seems  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  portraits  of  Marat  not  two 
represent  him  as  the  same  man.  The  author  believes  that  only  two  do  him 
justice.  The  first  portrait  was  drawn  by  Boze,  and  engraved  by  Beisson.  It 
represents  Marat,  pistol  in  hand,  tinning  himself  (in  the  National  Assembly) 
towards  the  Girondins  and  exclaiming,  **I  have  to  declare  that  if  the  decree 
of  accusation  were  to  be  promulgated  against  me,  I  would  blow  out  my 
brains  on  the  spot."  The  second  portrait,  perhaps  the  best  although  the 
least  known,  was  taken  by  a  deaf  and  dumb  artist,  named  Deseines,  in 
1793. 

La  Jeune  Belgique  gives  us  a  number  three  times  larger  than  usual,  to 
which  all  its  ordinary  eollahorateura  have  contributed.  We  are  sorry  to  see 
that,  though  this  has  given  it  quantity,  it  has  failed  in  its  object,  i.e.  to 
give  us  a  taste  of  the  quality  of  its  contributors.  Most  of  those  who  have 
written  in  it — ^and  they  are  twenty-nine  in  number— can  do  better  work  than 
is  given  here.  In  fact,  some  of  them  give  a  better  proof  of  their  quality 
in  other  reviews.  The  only  one  who  has  written  something  of  real  value  in 
it  is  Mr.  Georges  Eckhoud.  His  ** Exchange"  (the  Antwerp  bourse)  is  the 
best  description  that  ever  appeared  of  the  pandemonium  co  well  known  by 
Englishmen  under  the  name  of  the  bourse. 

The  Bulletin  de  la  SociStS  Royale  Beige  de  GSographie  contains  a  second 
article  by  Mr.  Couvreur  on  the  **  Balkan  States  and  European  Turkey,"  in 
which  he  openly  states  his  belief  that  Greece  must  in  the  long  run  get 
possession  of  Constantinople.  Few  niunbers  of  the  B^dletin  have  ever 
been  so  rich  in  first-class  information.  The  article  of  Mr.  Ghenadieff 
on  Macedon is  a  storehouse  of  facts  to  beat  the  imspeakable  Turk  with. 
The  paper  by  Mr.  Ke'ita  Goh  on  the  "  Physiogomy  of  the  Japanese  "  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  ethnography. 

The  Eevue  GSnSrale  contains  an  article  by  IVIr.  Woerte,  which  is  mainly 
directed  against  o^cial  interference  in  matters  of  charity.  In  the  Russian 
Workman,"  Mr.  V.  Brant  gives  us  a  picture  well  worthy  of  a  careful 
examination.  p.g,,,^^^  GoOglC 
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Dagny. 

FablUbed  by  tbe  Fredrika  -  Bremer  Society. 
Stockholm.  Ytarly  subecription,  4  kr. 
Fredrika-Bremer  and  her  Life's  Work. 
Mamsell  Fredrika.  A  Christmas  Story,  Selma 
Lagerldf. 

New  Tear's  Day,  1866.  A  Poem.  K.  A.  Melio. 
Two  Songs   from  '*  Veronica."  Charlotte 
Undholm. 

A  Mother  to  her  Son.  A  Sixteenth  Century 

lett  r.  Bllen  Fries. 
Stockholm  as  a  Great  City.  Cecilia  Haem. 
Beviews : 

Under  the  Pines.  Alfhild  Agrell. 

Fiction  and  Reality.    Helena  Nyblom. 

The  Fairest  Isle  of  the  Mediterranean.  M. 
Anholm. 

Communications  from  the  Fredrika-Bremer 

Society. 

Botes  on  the  Women's  Suffrage  Qnestioa. 

NordlskTidskrtft. 

Published  by  the  Letterstedt  Society. 
Stockhohn.  No.  1.  Yearly  Subscription,  10  kr. 
The  Portraito   found  in  Faijdm.  (Illus.) 

Victor  Rydberg. 
The  Family  VoronU&fT.  Tknja  Rajertki. 
Henrik  Ibsen  in  England.  Jon  Stefansson. 
Falb'8  ••Ciitical  Days,"  reviewed  by  Hilfe- 

brand  Hildebrandsson. 
Popular  Fainting*.  Georg  Gdthe. 
From  the  Primitive  Ages.  O.  LindstrOm. 
Researches  in  Germanic  Mythology.  Victor 

Rydberg.  Reviewed  by  A.  U.  Bath. 
Reviews  of  Bdvard  Fredin,  Daniel  Fallstrdm 

and  Karl  Tavasljema. 
Scepticism  as  a  Leader  in  Religious  Movements 

after  the  Reformation. 
New  Stockholm  in  1880. 

Tilskuepen. 

Published  br  N.  Neergsard.  Copenhagen, 

Denmark.  Yearly  subscription,  12kr. 
Great-small.    New  Year's  Poem.  Holger 

Drachmann. 
Impressions  from  Paris.  Georg  Brandes. 
V\f  Brynulfsen's  Posthumous  Papers.  The 

First  Love.   Holger  Drachmann. 
Some  Writings  of  J.  P,  Jacobsen.  The  Market 

Scene  from  "  MoffeDs."    Mooomani  (an 

Arabesque).  The  Tlunt  Rhjrme.  ' 
The  Three  Oldest  Chapters  of  the  Koran. 
Betty  Borchenius.   Herman  Bang. 
Some  Remarks  on  the  Ale-Jax.  A.  Leigh 

Smith  * 
The  Golden  Age  of  National  Liberalism.  N. 

Neergaard. 

Saintiden. 

Published  by  J.  Bruncborst  and  Gerhard  Grao, 
Bergen. 
Yearly  subscription,  5  kr. 
Buddhism,  the  World's  Salvation.  H.  C. 

Hansen. 
A  Theft. 

An  Age  of  Discontent.  (From  the  CmUem- 
porary  lieview.)  James  Bryoe,  M.P. 

Why  Do  the  Large  Towns  Grow  so  FastP 
Uirik  Sverdnip. 

Ola  Hansson.  Hjalmar  Christens^. 

Henry  George's  Theory  of  Boonomy.  Oskar 
Jaeger. 

Literature.  Gerhard  Gran. 


A  GOOD  half  of  this  month's  Dag^iy  is  devoted  to  eulogistic  remembrance* 
of  Fredrika  Bremer.  Twenty-five  years  have  faded  into  the  past  since 
Fredrika  was  gathered  to  the  host  of  other  good  spirits  who  once  lived  and 
moved  and  had  their  being  in  this  world,  which  has  seen  so  much  of  change 
and  improvement  while  they  have  been  mouldering  away  in  their  now 
almost  forgotten  graves.  For  a  fact  it  is,  and  a  sad  one— Fredrika  Bremer 
is  little  talked  of,  less  read.  She  was  a  sensible,  strong-minded,  strong-hearted 
woman,  and  her  books,  as  a  matter  of  couvse,  are  well  worth  reading,  though 
the  push-and-go  novels  of  our  period  have  left  them  far  behind  as  regard»> 
excitement.  She  was  bom  in  Twoola,  near  Abo,  in  Finland,  of  fashionable 
and  rather  narrow-minded  parents.  Embittered  as  her  youth  was,  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  sternest  despotism,  on  the  other  by  the  meanest  conventionalism, 
it  would  have  been  small  wonder  if  Fredrika  Bremer's  clever  mind  had 
gradually  been  crushed  into  a  mere  dead  mass  of  grey  matter.  They  thought 
more  in  those  days  of  woman  being  taught  to  curtsey  gracefully  than  of  the 
possibility  that  even  she  might  have  or  desire  another,  and  possibly  higher, 
mission  in  life  than  to  bear  children,  make  gruel,  and  die.  To  a  woman 
of  Fredrika  Bremer's  mind  and  stature  of  soul,  the  life  she  lived  must  have 
been  filled  with  Tantalic  tortures.  Figure  to  yourselves  a  creature  thirsting 
for  knowledge  and  power  of  good — longing  to  know  God,  humanity,  and  the 
world — having  her  ears  stuffed  hour  by  hour  with  the  fashionable  platitudea 
and  nonsensical  etiquette  of  her  day.  She  must  eat  little  in  order  to  have  a 
slight,  sylph-like  figiure."  It  was  wrong  for  a  young  girl  to  take  walks « 
abroad.  If  she  wanted  exercise  she  could  go  through  a  set  of  calisthenics 
with  the  aid  of  a  couple  of  chairs.  An  hour  each  day  must  be  devoted  to* 
learning  the  art  of  conversation  and  to  playing  chess,  taking  care  always, 
for  courtesy's  sake,  to  let  the  opponent  win.  **They  crowded  my  head," 
writes  Fredrika,  with  beautiful  maxims  on  the  evils  of  vanity,  while  doing 
their  best  to  plant  vanity  itself  in  my  heart."  In  1821  the  Bremers  set  out 
on  a  grand  tour  through  Europe  in  covered  vehicles.  Fredrika  kept  a  diary^ 
at  the  time,  and  bitterly  she  confides  to  it  her  longings  for  peace  and  liberty 
to  study  the  glories  of  nature  shut  out  from  her  view  by  the  hated  vehicles- 
that  seemed  to  carry  with  them  the  clouded  sky  of  her  everyday  life.  Nine- 
years  later,  she  writes  to  her  sister,  I  should  have  liked  to  continue  my 
writings,  but  here  it  is  impossible.  All  my  strength,  my  animation,  my 
ideas  are  rolling."  ''I  have  written,"  says  Fredrika,  later  on,  ''for  the 
lonely.  I  have  wished  to  show  them  that  even  beyond  the  borders  of 
matrimony,  they  may  have  a  mission  and  fulfil  it.  ...  If  they  leave  to 
the  world  offspring  of  flesh  and  blood,  or  ofbpring  of  their  noblest  thoughts 
only,  children  of  their  minds  and  sotils,  it  is  all  the  same.  Li  either  case 
they  have  borne  fruit  and  bloomed  for  heaven  and  earth  alike."  Fredrika 
Bremer  was  an  old  maid.  Even  to-day  we  are  not  without  a  ready  sneer  for 
the  spinster — the  withered  branch.  It  might  be  good  at  such  moments  to 
remember  the  old  maid  whose  soul  conceived  so  many  noble  thoughts  and 
left  as  its  oflbpring  '*  Hertha,"  the  best,  perhaps,  of  all  her  works,  breathing 
as  it  does  all  her  wistful  aspirations  and  patient  sufferings. 

TiUk\ieren  is  full  of  interest,  containing  a  good  and  rather  exciting 
chapter  entitled  "The  First  Love,"  from  the  novel  **  Forskrevet."  The 
three  oldest  chapters  of  the  Koran — 96,  74,  and  111 — are  given  with 
explanatory  notes.  They  are  in  rhyme,  and  very  quaint  sounding.  The 
last— a  five-lined  curse  on  Abu  Lahab — is  certainly  vindictive  enough. 

Nordisk  TiMcrift  contains  a  chapter  from  a  novel  called  "The  Family 
Vorontsof,"  written  by  a  very  clever  Russian  authoress,  Tauja  Rajevski. 
This  lady,  by  the  way,  died  a  few  weeks  ago  (9th  February),  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven.  Her  real  name  was  Sonja  Kowalevski.  At  fifteen  years  of 
age  she  was  a  student  at  Heidelberg.  In  1883  she  became  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Stockholm. 

"  Buddhism,  the  World's  Salvation,**  is  the  only  api^le  of  any^Mirticular 
interest  in  this  month's  SanUiden,  ^.^^.^^^  GOOgle 
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POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 


Catholic  World.  Fetruary. 
Second  Light.  K.  Tynan. 

CosmopoUCaii.  Felvuaxy. 
TheDAisy.  (BondMV.)  Lee  Woodward. 
A  Journey.  Ellen  Burroogtaf . 

EsQttUino.  Feliruaiy. 
On  a  Wei  Day.  F.  Sacchettl. 

FortniffhUy  Review.  March. 

InBcripttoni  for  the  Four  Sidet  of  a  Pedestal 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 

Cood  Words.  March. 
Three  StreeU.  Bishop  Bcq^d  Carpenter. 

Harper's  Magazine.  March. 
March  Days.  B.B.  Burton. 
Moods.  Six  Poems.  W.  D.  Howells. 

Uppineott's  Monthly.  March. 

Old  Age  Echoee.  Walt  Whitman. 
AFknatio.  Henry  OoUins. 

Nationalist.  February. 
A  Common  Story.  A.  C.  Stoddard. 
Winter  Wheat.  J.  W.  Benham. 

Mew  England  Magazine.  February. 
They  Turned  Her  out  in  the  Street.  Fred. 

deVine. 
DitiUuBloned.  W.  Larremore. 
William  Morris.  A.  E.  Cross. 
My  Two  Friends.  S.W.  Foss. 
Impossible.  H.P.KimbaU. 

Mew  Review.  March. 
Song.  Lord  Tennyson. 

Scots  Magazine.  March. 
Sonnets.  Patrick  Proctor  Alexander. 

Seribner's  Magazine.  March. 
In  Early  Spring.  Edith  M.  Thomas. 
My  Friend.  A.  S.  Hardy. 
Paraphrase  of  Horace  IV.  7. -To  Torquatus. 

D.  G.  MitcheU. 
Youth  and  Age.  C.  P.  Cranch. 

Sydney  Quarterly.  December. ' 
The  Folly  of  Retrospection.  C.  A.  Turner. 

Tiasley's  Magazine.  March. 
The  Poet's  Dream.  A.  HorsjiooL 


Mb.  Henry  Collins,  in  LippincotVSf  has  a  short  poem  entitled  '*  The 
Fanatic  "  :— 

A  young  knight  made  his  battle-cry — 
"  rU  fight  the  evU  till  I  die  P 

And  forth  he  rushed  with  heedless  might 
To  do  his  battle  for  the  right 

And  recklessly  he  laid  about. 
And  ruthlessly,  and  felt  no  doubt, 

But  blindly  struck  whatever  he  saw 
That  seemed  to  him  to  have  a  flaw. 

At  length  a  doubt  came  to  his  mind : 
He  paused,  and  turned,  and  look  behind. 

Alas  I  too  late  he  understood 
How  deftly  mingles  ill  with  good. 

With  swimming  eye,  with  reeling  brain. 
He  saw  the  good  that  he  had  slain. 

Himself  seemed  evil  to  him  now. 
And  then  he  thought  upon  his  vow. 

And,  lo,  the  warrior  lay  at  rest. 
With  his  own  dagger  in  his  breast  I 

In  the  Century  there  is  asonnet  by  CeGa  Thaxter  entitled  ''Moonlight " 
on  a  picture  by  Childe  Hassam : — 

The  salutation  of  the  moonlit  air, 
Night's  dewy  breath,  the  fragrance  of  the  brine. 
The  waste  of  moving  waters  everywhere, 
The  whispering  of  waves— a  hush  divine — 

Leagues  of  soft  murmuring  dusk  to  the  sea's  rim, 
The  infinite,  illimitable  sky. 
Wherein  the  gteat  orb  of  the  moon  on  high 
In  stillness  down  the  quiet  deeps  doth  swim : 

Behold  the  awful  b^uty  of  the  night, 
The  solemn  tenderness,  the  peace  profound. 
The  mystery — God's  glory  in  the  light 

And  darkness  boUi — his  voice  in  every  sound ! 
Be  silent  and  behold  where  hand  in  hand 
Great  Nature  and  great  Art  together  stand  I 

Wilson's  PJiotographic  Magazine  Quotes  from  the  Yaiikee  Blade  the  follow- 
ing American  verses  of  the  "Psalm  of  Life,"  from  which  I  quote  the 
following  three  stanzas : — 

Gret  a  wiggle  on,  my  lad. 

Don't  walk  at  a  funeral  pace ; 
Don't  stand  lazy,  moping,  sad ; 

Don't  sit  with  that  drowsy  fkce. 
Hustle  around,  and  do  your  share^ 

In  the  town,  or  in  the  bush, 
Bussle  here,  and  bustle  there; 

Hustle,  rustle,  bustle,  push. 
Get  a  wiggle  on,  my  lad ; 

Get  a  bustle  in  your  talk ; 
Cret  a  rustle  on ;  get  mad ; 

Get  a  hustle  in  your  walk. 

Mr.  Swinburne  publishes  in  the  FortimhUy  for  March,  inscriptions  for 
the  four  sides  of  a  pedestal  to  Marlowe.   The  follovring  is  the  first : — 
Marlowe,  the  father  of  the  sons  of  song 

Whose  praise  is  England's  crowning  praise,  above 
All  glories  else  that  crown  her,  sweet  and  strong 

As  England,  clothed  with  light  and  fire  of  love. 
And  girt  with  might  of  passion,  thought,  and  trusty 
Stan&  here  in  spirit,  sleeps  not  here  in  dust. 
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ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 


Masrazlne  of  Art  March,  is. 

The  Prodigal  Son."  J.  M.  Swan.  Ph  to- 

gravure  by  H.  Rlffarth. 
In  Hemoriam:  Charles  S.  Keene,  1S23-1891. 

M.  H.  Spielmann.   With  Portrait. 
The  Modem  Schools  of  Painting  and  Scul{>- 

ture,  as  illustrated  by  the  **  Grands  Prix  " 

at  the  Paris  Exhibition.— Austria-Hungary. 

Russia.  Italy,  and  Spain.   (Illus.)  Claude 

Phillips. 

Studies  in  Illustrated  Journalism.— The  Rise 
of  tbe  Comic  Psper.   Dairid  Anderson. 

Lord  Armstrong's  Collection  of  Modem  Pic- 
tures.—I.   (inus.)   B.  Rimbault  Dibin. 

Fuseli  s  MUton  Gallery.  Alfred  Beaver. 

The  English  School  of  Miniature  Art.  with 
special  reference  to  the  Exhibition  at,  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.  (Illus.)  J.  L. 
Propert. 

The  Life  Work  of  Barye.  (Illus.) 

Portfolio.  Mar.  2s.  dd. 

Beata  Beatrix.  Etching  after  D.  G.  Rossetti. 
Portrait  of  a  Man.   By  Frank  Hals. 
The  Bridge  of  Alcantara.    Etching  by  H. 
Macbeth-Raebum. 

Art  Journal,  is.  6d. 

••The  Dog  In  the  Chamber."  Etching  by 
James  Doble,  from  the  picture  by  Walter 
Hunt. 

Frantj'ois  Flameng.   (Illus.)  G.  Cain. 
The  Alhambra  Palace.  (Illus.) 
The  Pilflrrims-  Way.-II.  (Illus.)  Mrs.  H.  Ady. 
Sir  Frederic  Burton,  of  the  National  Gallery. 

(Illus  )  J.  F.  Boyes. 
Progress  of  the  Industrial  Arts.— II.  Lace. 

(lilus.)   C.  L.  Hind. 
Charles  Samuel  Keene.  (Illus.) 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.  Mar. 

Frank  Short  and  William  Strang.  Illustrated. 
F.  Wed  more. 

Good  Words.  Mar. 

Japanese  Art.  Illus.    Prof.  R.  K.  Douglas. 

New  England  Magazine.  Feb. 

The  Old  Masters  of  Boston.  With  PoHraita. 
Samuel  L.  Gerry. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz.  Heft  6. 

Portraits  of  Mummies  Discovered  in  the 
Fayum. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  Feb. 

Some  New  Observations  by  a  Painter.  O. 
Knille. 

Die  Gesellschaft.  Feb. 

Rudolph  Maison,  Sculptor.  With  Portrait. 
F.  Hammer. 

Velhagen  und  Klaslng*s  Neue  Monats- 
hefte.  Feb. 

Reinhold  Begas,  sculptor.  With  Portrait  and 
other  Illostrations.   Adolf  Rosenberg. 

Vora  Pels  zura  Meer.  Heft  6. 

•*  A  Schubertiade."  After  the  Painting  of  H. 
Temple. 

Elsevier*8    Geillustreerd  Maandschrift. 
Is.  8d.  Jan. 

Portrait  of  the  Queen  of  Hollnn.!  Wltli  Poems 

by  Nicolaas  Beets  and  H.  J.  Schimmel. 
Charles  Rochnssen.  With  Poitr«it  and  other 

Ii*u*trations. 
Among  the  Ancient  People.   WUh  Sketches 

by  B.  L.  de  Leao  Laguna.  B.  van  Tsoe 

Meiren. 
Fib. 

F.  H.  Kaemraerer.  With  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations. 


Magazine  of  Art. — The  best  thing  in  this  magazine  is  the  Study  in 
Illusti?kt«d  Journalism,  entitled,  ** The  Rise  of  the  Comic  Paper,"  by  David 
Anderson.  The  regular  comic  press,  says  the  writer,  dates  from  the  year 
1832,  or  about  the  time  of  the  great  Reform  Bill,  though  Punch  did  not  see 
the  light  tm  1841. 

The  Portfolio  is  noticed  on  another  page. 

Art  Journal. — Georges  Cain  has  an  interesting  sketch  of  Francois 
Flameng  and  his  pictures  in  the  Sorbonne.  When  a  picture  idea  comes  to 
him,  Flameng,  says  his  critic,  lights  his  pipe,  stretches  himself  on  a  sofa, 
and  turns  his  ideas  well  over  in  his  mind,  never  stopping  till  his  picture 
stands  clearly  before  his  eyes.  He  lives  in  the  Rue  d'Armaill^,  in  a  big 
house  filled  with  curiosities,  and  the  works  of  ancient  and  modem  masters. 
The  obituary  notice  of  Charles  Keene  makes  out  that  the  artist  died  at 
Hammersmith  and  at  Chelsea. 

There  is  a  very  wonderfully  illustrated  article  on  Frank  Short  and 
William  Strang, "  by  Frederick  Wedmore,  in  the  English  Illustrated.  Frank 
Short  and  William  Strang  are  etchers  whose  treatment  of  Scripture  subjects 
are  as  original  as  Gay,  the  Russian  artist.  Mr.  Strang's  Last  Supper  is 
even  more  brutally  realistic  than  that  of  the  Russian  artist. 

Those  interested  in  Japanese  art  will  find  some  reproductions  of  Hocosei's 
woodcuts  in  the  same  magazine  by  Roderick  Mackenzie,  in  an 
article  entitled  **  A  Day  in  Kyoto."  There  is  another  copiously  illustrated 
paper  on  Japanese  Art  in  Good  Words  for  March. 

Velhagen.— Reinhold  Begas,  whose  design  for  the  National  Monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Emperor  William  is,  it  has  been  stated,  to  be 
executed,  finds  an  ap{)reciative  critic  in  Adolf  Rosenberg.  The  illustrations 
include  the  Berlin  Schiller  Monument,  the  Emperor  Freuerick  Monument  in 
the  Friedenskirche  at  Potsdam,  and  the  Fountain  for  the  Schloesplatz  at 
Berlin  ;  busts  of  the  late  Emperors  William  and  Frederick  and  the  reigning 
Emperor,  Prince  Bismarck,  Count  Moltke,  and  Adolf  Menzel ;  besides  h£ 
"  Pan  and  Psyche,"  "  Venus  and  Amor,"  **  Mercury  and  Psyche,**  and 
numerous  other  marble  pieces. 

Vom  Vels  zum  Meer.— Franz  Schubert's  life  was  a  struggle  with 
poverty ;  it  was  passed  in  poor  circumstances,  and  just  as  his  charming 
songs  were  beginnin]^  to  find  recognition,  he  died.  A  light  in  his  path, 
however,  was  the  mendship  of  such  men  as  the  dramatist  Eduard 
Bauernfeld,  the  painter  Moritz  von  Schwind,  the  composer  Franz  Lachner. 
and  many  other  talented  artists.  These  young  people  met  regularly  and 
entertained  each  other  with  music,  readings,  etc.  Schubert's  composition& 
were  frequently  performed,  and  though  the  composer  seldom  took  any  part 
himself,  he  was  evidently  the  centre  of  the  circle.  These  evenings  were 
held  mostly  at  Schubert's  house,  or  at  Count  Spaun's,  and  were  known  a5 
Schubertiaden. 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts.— The  principal  illustrations  of  the  OwxtU 
for  February  are  given  to  the  statue  of  Victory  discovered  by  M. 
Champoiseaux  in  the  island  of  Samothrace  in  1863,  and  known  to  all 
visitors  to  the  Louvre  by  the  position  of  honour  which  it  holds  at  the 
top  of  the  grand  staircase,  where  it  stands  upon  the  original  pedestal 
brought  for  it  with  infinite  trouble  from  Samothrace  about  ten  or 
eleven  years  ago.  The  illustrations  include  sketches  of  the  various 
restitutions  which  have  been  proposed  and  executed  in  models  of  the 
mutilated  statue. 

Elsevier. — In  Elserievy  for  January,  there  is  a  beautifully  illustrated 
article  on  Charles  Rochussen,  the  foremost  living  Dutch  artist  in  water- 
colours.  Among  the  drawings  reproduced,  not  the  least  interesting  is  one 
of  Cardinal  Wiseman  at  the  great  Exhibition  of  1861.  Another  excellent 
paper  which  calls  for  special  notice,  is  Mr.  Van  Tsoe-Meiren's,  on  the 
* 'Jewish  Quarter  of  Amsterdam."  In  the  February  number,  the  art  "Causerie" 
deals  with  F.  H.  Kaemmerer,  who,  though  a  Dutchman,  is  settled  at  Paris, 
and  makes  French  scenes  and  costumes  of  the  Directoire  period  his 
speciality. 
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THE  MUSICAL  MAGAZINES. 


Xa^aziiieof  Masle. 

The  Tonic  Sol-fa  College.  (Illus.) 

"  Iranhoe."  Portraita  of  Miss  MadntTre  and 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 
Remenxi.   H.  R.  Haweis.  Portrait. 
An  Irish  Contralto  (MdUe.  Hel^ne  Maaralli). 
Miss  Amy  Sherwin.    Biography  and  Por- 


Monthly  Musical  Recopd. 

The  Letters  of  Richard  Wagner.   Fr.  Niecks. 
Portrmit  Sketches  from  the  Life.  Spohr. 
The  Pianoforte  Teacher.   Herr  Pauer. 
Music  Lachner  Siesta  for  Violin  and  Piano 


Musical  Age. 

Musical  Education.   Robert  Machardy. 
Incident  in  the  Life  of  Gounod. 
The  Elocution  of  Instrumentation. 
The  Winboume  Choral  Society.  (Sarcastic 
Sketch.) 

Practical  Hints  on  Elocution.  Oliver  Cooper 

Mosieal  Herald. 

Mr.  William  Shakespeare.  Portrait. 
Homoroos  Pianoforte  Music.  F.  G.  Bdwards. 
The  School  Music  Question.  John  Evans. 
3ifnsic»  "  O  tender  green  of  early  spring.' 
(Schumann).  ^    f  ^ 

Musical  Opinion. 
The  Sonffs  of  Schubert.  J.  Matthews. 
Bn|lish  Music  and  English  Orchestras. 
A  Day  with  Mendelssohn.  J.  F.  Rowbotham. 
Making  of  Sound  in  Ofgan  and  Orchestra. 
Hermann  Smith. 


Mnsieal  Times. 

First  Performances—*'  St.  Paul."  F.  G.  Ed- 
wards. 

The  Cbeat  Composers  —  Wagner.  Joseph 
Bennett.  ^ 

A  Famous  First  Night— (lounod's  "  F«ust." 

ikmneta  to  the  Masters— Gluek  and  Haydn. 
Joseph  Bennett. 

Music— Madrigal :  "  Adieu,  Sweet  Amarillis." 
Wllbye. 

Noneonformist  Musical  Journal. 
The  Choral  Conductors'  Alliance. 
Hosic  at  Clapham  Congregational  Church. 

(Portrait  of  Organist.) 
The  Hymn  Tune  as  a  Theme  for  Extemporisa- 
tion. O.  A.  Mans6eld. 
K  Bemini'oenoe  of  Jenny  Lind. 
HosIc  in  the  Scottish  Churches. 

Orchestral  Times  and  Bandsman. 
The  Orchestra  of  the  Royal  College  of  Muaio. 
Band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards. 
Chinese  Music 
The  Violoncello.  C.  Hoby. 
Mr.  Walter  SUughter.  Portrait. 

Harper's  Magazine.  March. 
Nationality  in  Music.  F.  Korbay. 

Ladies' Treasury.  March. 
Kxami nation  in  Music. 

Parents*  Review.  February. 

How  Parents  may  Help  the  Music  Teacher. 

C.  Templeton. 

Seribner's  Magazine.  March. 

A  Kemarkable  Musical  History  x  Mozart. 
(Llus.)  W.Pole. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  February. 
Berlin  Music  Life.  H.Welti. 


In  the  Herald's  chatty  article  on  "  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  "  (yes,  that  is 
the  name  !)  we  find  much  that  is  of  interest  to  singei^.  Mr.  Shakespeare, 
who  is  one  of  the  busiest  voice-trainers  in  Liondon,  thinks  that  out  of  one 
hundred  voices  accepted  at  academies  ninety  ought  to  be  sent  away  as  being 
not  physically  capable  of  producing  the  grand  effects  required,  even  if  they 
were  trained.  We  have  no  **  classes  "  of  voices  nowadays.  Having  to  sing 
at  once  dramatic  music  from  the  first  kills  the  young  singer.  The  large 
concert-halls  are  at  fault,  but  not  that  so  much  as  the  decay  in  the  quality  of 
the  school  of  singing,  and  the  money-making  which  tempts  the  aspirant 
to  try  to  exceed  his  powers.  If  a  person  sings  rightly,  that  is,  with  ease, 
and  with  force  of  breath  controlled,  he  can  do  no  more  in  the  large  hall 
than  he  can  do  in  the  small — the  voice  is  precisely  the  same.  The  first 
difficulty  with  the  sincer  is  the  command  of  breath  in  the  production  of 
tone  ;  the  second  development  of  feeling.  To  sing  with  the  Larynx  in  lithe 
unconscious  freedom  is  the  main  thing,  and  this  depends  chiefly  on  a  right 
control  of  the  breath.  As  to  nervousness,  the  great  drawback  of  tlie  young 
vocalist,  the  only  remedy  is  for  the  worker  to  thoroughly  understand  what 
he  is  trying  to  do,  so  that  he  may  gain  confidence  in  his  art.  Also  to  accustom 
himself  by  many  failures  to  stand  and  give  his  average.  You  can  only  give 
an  average  of  your  abilities  before  the  public.  You  are  overcome  by  the  natural 
trepidation  of  being  in  a  strange  position,but  with  success  the  nervousness  goes 
away.  Mr.  Shakespeare  himself  went  to  Leipzig  as  a  student,  but  he  did 
not  think  much  of  the  training  there,  and  does  not  advise  pupils  to  go. 
Education  in  England  is,  however,  more  expensive,  and  unless  the  pupil 
goes  in  for  a  good  training  and  frequent  lessons  he  will  not  achieve  much. 
The  strongest  recommendation  in  favour  of  Continental  training  is,  that 
''you  are  sim^e  in  living,  cannot  make  money,  and  therefore  have  time 
for  study."  The  paper,  we  should  add,  is  illustrated  by  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Mr.  Shakespeare. 

All  friends  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  movement,  and,  indeed,  lovers  of  music  in 
general,  will  be  interested  in  the  very  full  accoimt  given  of  the  history  and 
workingof  the  system  in  the  Magazine  of  Music.  This  year  marks  the  comple- 
tion of  half  a  century  of  propagation,  which  commenced  in  1841,  when  the  Rev. 
John  Curwen,  then  an  obscure  Congregational  minister,  began  his  life-work. 
The  sound  of  Jubilee  is  already  in  the  air,  and  it  will  reach  its  full  diapason 
on  July  18th  next,  when  at  leapt  twenty  tliousand  singers  will  join  voices  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  form  the  largest  body  of  trained  vocalists  that  will 
have  been  heard  in  one  choir  in  these  isles.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  good  that  Sol-fa  has  done  for  the  masses.  It  is  really  the  Salvation 
Army  of  music,  and  the  story  of  its  successes  in  congregational  singing, 
temperance  work,  Sunday  schools,  home  and  foreign  missions,  and  many 
other  philanthropic  movements,  as  well  as  in  general  musical  life,  is  both 
worth  writing  and  reading.  One  of  the  dreams  of  John  Curwen  was  that 
the  people  should  be  able  to  read  music  as  they  read  their  newspapers,  and 
the  realisation  of  this  wish  has  now  in  large  measure  been  attained. 

The  Musical  Times  this  month  is  strong  on  the  subject  of  first  perform- 
ances, separate  articles  being  devoted  to  the  initial  productions  of  '*St. 
Paul  "  and  **  Faust."  Mendelssohn's  first  oratorio  was  given  to  the  world  at 
Diisseldorf  in  May,  1836,  the  composer  himself  conducting.  "  My  feelings, " 
says  the  great  master,  '*  were  singular  ;  during  the  whole  of  the  rehearsals 
and  the  performance  I  thought  little  enough  about  directing,  but  listened 
eagerly  to  the  general  effect,  and  whether  it  went  right  according  to  my 
idea,  without  thinking  of  anything  else.  When  the  people  gave  me  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  or  applauded  it  was  welcome  for  a  moment,  but  then  my  father 
(then  recently  dead)  came  back  to  my  mind,  and  I  strove  once  more  to  recall 
my  thoughts  to  my  work.  Thus  during  the  entire  performance  I  was  almost 
in  the  position  of  a  listener,  and  I  tried  to  retain  an  impression  of  the  whole." 
Some  of  the  soloists  did  not  get  their  parts  till  close  on  the  final  rehearsal,  and 
in  this  connection  an  amusing  incident  is  recorded.  The  words  of  one 
recitative  had  not  been  very  distinctly  written,  and  at  the  passage,  **  When  the 
heathen  heard  it  they  were  glad  (frch),**  the  soloist  sang  with  great  vigour, 
**  When  the  heathen  heard  it  they  were  saucy  (frech )."  In  spite  of  the  solemn 
mood  of  the  listeners,  this  humorous  perversion  of  tne  text  caused  roars  of  con- 
tinued laughter,  in  which  Mendelssohn  heartily  joined. 
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FRENCH. 

Journal  des  Sciences  Hllitalres. 

Letters  on  Smokeless  Powder  and  the  Methods 
of  War  (concluded)-   Qeneral  Clement. 

The  Campaign  of  1814 :  The  Cavalry  of  the 

Allied  Armies  during  the  Campaign  of  1814 

(continued).   Commandant  Weil. 
The  Great  Questions  of  the  Day  (continued). 

Commandant  Nigote. 
On  the  Organisation  of  Masses  and  their 

Bmployment. 
Souvenirs  of  the  Tonkin  Campdgn,  XIII. ; 

Kylua— Retreat  from  Lang-Son.  Captain 

Carteron. 
The  Siege  of  Pylos.   Admiral  Serre. 
Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale. 
Theoretical  Explanation  of  BcUpses  of  the 

Sun.   (7  plates.)  Professor  Jaffr^. 
An  English  Naval  General  Staff.  Translated 

from  the  UniUd  Service  Majazine. 
The  Virgin  Islands.  Rear-Admiral  R^veilldre. 
The  War  Navies  of  Antiquity  and  the  Middle 

Ages  (continued).  (lUus.)  Admhral  Serre. 

Revue  MiUtaIre  de  I'Etranger. 
The  Gross  and  Net  Effective  of  the  (German 
Army. 

The  Horse  (Conscription  in  Russia. 
Classes  and  Categories  of  the  Italian  Army, 
1891. 

Revue  du  Genie  MUltaipe. 

Report  of  the  Engineering  Sub-Ck>mmitteo 
charged  to  Examine  and  Study  Objects, 
Pnxuicts,  Apparatus,  etc.  of  Interest  to  the 
Army  at  the  Exposition  Universelle,  1889. 
III.  Electricity Dynamos.  Batteries.  Ac- 
cumulators, Lamps  and  Projectors.  (50  figs.) 

Flat-terraced  Roofs  in  Wood  Cement.  (5  figs.) 

Provisional  Practical  Field  Work.  Instructions 

for  the  use  of  Infantry  Troops.  9th  August, 

1890.   (7  figs.) 

Spec^ateur  MiUtalre. 
Musketry  Instruction  in  the  16th  Army  Corps. 
The  Reorganisation  of  the  General  Staff. 
Dahomey  Warfare  (continued). 
The  Annuaries  of  the  French  Army,  1819-1890 

(continued). 
The  O>lonial  Army. 

The  Armed  Nation:    from  the  German 
Baron  von  der  CK>ltz. 

La  Marine  Frangaise. 

The  Maritime  Inscription  Committee. 

Text  of  the  BUI  on  Promotion  and  Distri- 
bution of  the  Crosses  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  the  Naval  Service. 

Reforms  in  the  pereomul  of  Naval  Officers :  the 
Naval  College. 

The  late  Admiral  Aube  and  Submarine  Navi- 
gation. 

GERMAN. 

Internationale  Revue  uber  die  gesamm- 
ten  Armeen  und  Flotten. 

(Germany  —  The  Mannesmann  Method  of 
m%kiog  Tubes,  and  its  slgnifloanoe  for 
Military  Purposes.  The  Ckuson  Experi- 
mental rrials,  September.  1890. 

Austria— The  Austro-Uungarian  Army  at  the 
end  of  1890,  and  the  Question  of  its  Peace 
Strength.  Cavalry  in  future  Wars  (con- 
tinued) :  O>l0Qel  W.  voo  WaltholTeo.  The 
Conduct  of  Modem  Naval  Warfare  (con- 
olnded). 


FRENCH. 

Journal  des  SeiOHCes  Militaires.— General  Clement's  concluding  article 
on  ** Smokeless  Powder"  deals  with  the  rdle  of  artillery,  and  with  the 
influence  of  political  action  in  the  preparation  for  war.  Unless  the  political 
action  is  continuous,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  ensure  unity  of  pur- 
pose either  in  the  objects  to  be  attained,  or  in  the  preiMiration  and  employ- 
ment of  the  full  resources  of  the  country  for  war.  This  difficulty  becomes 
all  the  greater  when  the  narval  and  military  forces  are  under  separate 
Ministers.  Where  the  system  of  government  is  autocratic,  and  the  Chief 
of  the  State  is  also  supreme  chief  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  continuity  of 
purpose  and  action  can  be  easily  maintained,  but  in  democratic  countries  it 
can  only  be  approximately  attained  by  appointing  a  Minister  of  National 
Defence,  or  a  Committee  of  Preparation  for  War ;  or  perhaps,  in 
France,  by  conferring  on  the  Chief  of  the  State  less  passive  functions, 
and  making  him  the  real  Chief  *of  the  Army.  In  the  Great  Questions 
of  the  Day,"  Major  Nigote  pictures  the  battles  of  the  future  with  smoke- 
less powder  as  invisible,  where  the  object  of  each  party  will  be  to  see 
without  being  seen.  The  introduction  of  smokeless  powder  will  greatly 
facilitate  ambuscades  and  materially  hamper  minor  tactical  operations.  On 
the  battle-field  the  army  which  first  takes  up  its  position  and  has  time  to 
put  its  forces  under  cover  will  acquire  an  immense  moral  superiority  over 
its  adversary,  whose  movements  will  be  embarrassed  by  a  fire  the  origin  of 
which  he  is  unable  to  discover.  The  attack  of  a  position  in  the  field  will 
somewhat  resemble  the  attack  of  a  fortress  ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  zone  is 
reached  which  is  swept  by  the  infantiy  fire  of  the  defence,  advance  in  the 
open — except  under  pecidiarly  favourable  conditions — will  be  impossible. 
When  this  dangerous  ssone  is  once  reached,  the  attacking  troops  must 
— when  not  favoured  by  the  conformation  of  the  ground — resort  to  entrench- 
ments, in  order  to  move  up  under  cover  to  a  position  whence  the  final 
assault  can  be  delivered,  which  will  most  probably  be  either  at  daybreak  or 
nightfall.  These  operations  will  require  time,  so  that  a  first-class  battle 
wiB  probably  be  an  affiiir  of  days.  Altogether,  Major  Nigote  seems  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  smokeless  powder  wifi  prove  to  be  the 
revenge  of  the  defensive  over  the  offensive,  ana  that  the  infantry  soldier 
will  have  not  only  to  be  a  good  shot,  but  a  good  navvy  to  boot. 

An  artillery  officer,  in  the  article  '  *  On  the  Organisation  of  Masses  and  their 
Employment,"  advocates  that  the  territorial  troops  should  be  kept  entirely 
distinct  from  the  active  army.  It  would  be  altogether  illogical  to  expect 
improvised  troops  to  undergo  the  same  fatigues  and  privations  as  seasoned 
soldiers  ;  and  to  incorporate  them,  either  individually  in  the  ranks,  or  in 
corps,  in  the  active  army,  would  not  only  be  to  demand  from  them  more 
than  they  are  capable  of  rendering,  but  would  materially  weaken  the 
efficiency  of  the  fighting  line.  The  organisation  of  the  active  troops  should 
differ  as  little  as  possible  from  that  in  force  during  peace,  and  their  task 
should  be  to  do  all  the  manoeuvring,  and  to  engage  the  enemy  in  combats  of 
a  demo:istrative  character  entirely  with  their  own  resources ;  whilst  the 
culminating  event  would  be  proauced  by  the  entiy  into  line  of  the 
territorbl,  troops  who  woula  operate  principally  by  their  numbers, 
after  the  active  troops  had  sufficiently  prepared  the  way  for  the  decisive 
attack.  These  reserves  should  consequently  be  organised  in  separate  corps, 
and  shoidd  not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  commanders  of  army  corps  com- 
posing the  first  line  ;  otherwise  they  would  itievitably  be  fatally  drawn 
mto  the  line  of  fire,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  number  of  men  and 
munitions  which  these  demonstrative  combats,  lasting  perhaps  over  days, 
would  absorb.  They  should  march  well  in  rear  of  the  active  corps,  which  is 
the  most  favourably  situated  for  passing  to  the  decisive  action,  and  should 
only  be  pushed  to  the  front  at  the  moment  when  it  is  desired  to  produce  on 
a  given  point  the  effect  of  masses,  which  is  all  that  should  be  demanded  of 
them.  The  writer  makes  some  excellent  suggestions  as  to  the  employment 
of  artillery  well  in  advance  of  the  army,  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  advance 
guard  from  prematurely  forcing  a  general  engagement. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  "  Report  of  the  Engineering  Sub-Com- 
mittee," which  appears  in  the  Revue  du  Genie  Milftaire,  can 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  no  less  than  forty-five  dynamos  ace 
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Bngland— The  Lom  of  H.M.S.  Serpent. 

BuMian— The  Ruisfan  Peopld  and  Army  (con- 
cluded). OUoWachs. 

France— The  FuraUhiogof  Supplies  to  Armies 
in  tbe  Field. 

Jahrbiicher  fiir  die  Deutsche  Armee  und 
Marine. 

Tactical  Ketroepecta  on  the  Battles  of  the 
Franco- German  War,  with  Special  Regard 
to  Artillery  :  Events  on  the  Loire,  10th-2^tii 
November,  1870. 

The  Landvrehr  before  Strasburg,  September, 
1870  (continued). 

On  the  Activity  and  Employment  of  Cavalry 
in  the  War  of  IHM  (continued).  Major 
Kunz. 

Records  of  the  Prize-Essay  CompefclWins  f.»r 
Prussian  Artillery  Officers.  1827-1877  (con- 
tinued).  Ma  or-(ieneral  WlUe. 

The  Individual  Training  of  the  French  In- 
fantry Soldier  for  the  Fight. 

Considerations  on  the  State  of  th  3  Navy. 

Fixity  of  Land  Tenure  and  its  Moral  In- 
fluencd  oa  the  Army.  M<^or  Schelbert. 


AUSTRIAN. 

nttheilungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  des  See- 
wesens. 

The  Law  of  Storms  in  the  Eastern  Seas. 
W.  Doberck,  Director  of  the  Hong-Kong 
Observatory.  # 

The  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal. 

The  Italian  Naval  Budget.  1st  July,  ISVO^h 
June.  1891. 

The  Gerniui  Naval  Budget,  1891-2. 

The  United  States  Triple  Screw  Cruiser,  No. 
12,  and  new  type  of  Harbour  Defence  Ram- 
ship,  (lllus.) 

Historical  Account  of  the  Austro-Venetian 
War  Navy.  1797-1802. 


ITALIAN. 

RivistaMaritUma. 

The  Electric  Light  Installations  on  board 
ships  of  the  Italian  Navy.  Lieutenant 
Pouchain. 

The  German  Mercmtile  Marine.  III.  Eigh- 
teenth century.   Salvatore  Ralnerl. 

Modem  Naval  Tactics.  IV.— The  Naval  Battle 
(3  platcse).  Lieutenant  Ronca. 

The  Gyroscope.  (lllus.)  Lieutenant  Corse. 

A  Mo  ah  In  Ceylon  (continued).  The  Theo- 
sophlcal  Sodety  and  Buddhism.  Dr.  Bho. 

The  Chilian  Armoured  Ship.  Capltan  Prat, 
(lllus.) 

Rivista  dl  Artiglleria  e  Genio. 
The  Relationship  between  War  Op<^rations  on 

Shore  and  Afloat.  Lieutenant  F.  Porta,  R.A. 
General   Considerations  on    Fortifications : 

Priodpal  Elements  for  a  System  of  Defence. 

(4  plates.)  Captoin  B.  RoocQl.  R.B. 
The  Mannesmann  Process  f  jr  tke  Construction 

of  MetU  Tubes,  (lllus.) 
The  Humbert  I.  Hospit  il  In  Turin.  (6  plates.) 
German  Field  Artillery  Material.  (lllus.) 
The  Austrian  Mannllcher  Rifle,  and  other 

Repeating  Rifles. 


SPANISH. 

Bevista  General  de  Marina. 
Suggested  Reforms  in  the  Pay  of  Naval 
Officers. 

Recmt  Progress  In  the  N«vies  of  Europe, 
from  the  Revue  d  <  Cercle  Militnire. 

Modem  Navies  and  Future  Wars. 

Oceanography  (continued).  (6  figs.  ) 

The  Krupp  Experiments  with  29  cm. 
Howitzers. 

The  Trouv^  Blectric  Gyroscope.  (lllus.) 

The  Armour-plate  Trials  at  Annapolis.  (lllus.) 


figured  and  described  in  the  text.  A  good  illustration  is  also  nven 
of  the  1*50  metre  Mangin  projector,  which  gives  an  intensity  of  light 
six  times  as  great  as  the  0*90  metre  projector,  hitherto — with  the 
exception  of  Schuckert's  0*98  metre — the  largest  projector  used  for 
search  lights.  The  Revue  also  contains  the  official  text  of  the  New 
French  Instructions  for  Field  Works,  and  a  description  of  the  process 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  flab  roofs  now  in  such  favour  for  public 
buildings  in  Germany. 

GERMAN. 

In  the  Jahrbiieher  fur  die  Deutsche  Armee  und  Marine  the  three 
first  articles  are  chiefly  of  interest  to  the  students  of  military  history,  whilst 
the  contents  of  most  of  the  others  may  be  inferred  from  their  titles.  In 
**  Fixity  of  Land  Tenure  and  its  Moral  Influence  on  the  Army,"  Major 
Scbeibert  considers  that  the  agglomeration  of  workmen  and  journeymen  in 
the  large  centres  of  population  is  having  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  quality 
of  recruits  for  th^  amy,  and  is  deteriorating  the  physique  of  the  nation.  He 
advocates  the  passing  of  a  **  Homjstead  Acb "  to  facilitate  workmen  acquiring 
small  properties  away  from  the  towns.  He  is,  however,  strongly  against 
the  splitting  up  of  the  property,  and  would  only  allow  it  to  descend  to  a 
single  heir. 

In  the  Internationale  Revue  iiber  die  Oesammten  Armeen  und 
Flotten  Colonel  von  Walthoffen  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  employment 
of  cavalry  in  1866  and  1870,  and  is  far  from  admitting  that  the  days  of  cavalry 
charges  on  the  battle-field  are  numbered.  Whilst  human  nature  remains  as 
it  is  the  moral  effect  of  cavalry  properly  handled  will  always  be  great 
against  shaken  infantry,  even  when  armed  with  the  new  rifles  ;  but  it  will 
have  to  be  used  in  masses— principally  for  flank  attacks.  Like  the  flint 
which  requires  the  sharp  steel  to  develop  its  latent  fire,  so  with  cavalry : 
everything  will  depend  on  the  skill  and  resolution  of  the  cavalry  leader, 
who  must  be  prompt  to  act  with  decision  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  not 
to  wait  for  orders.  '*0f  all  faults  that  can  be  committed,  only  one  is 
dishonourable  —inaction. ' ' 

ITALIAN. 

The  Revista  Marlttima  opens  with  an  article  by  Lieutenant  Pouchain, 
which  gives  interesting  particulars  of  the  extensive  use  made  of  the  electric 
lights  on  board  the  ships  of  the  Italian  navy.  Special  pains  were  taken  to 
insure  a  uniform  system  of  installation  as  free  from  complications  as 
possible  ;  and  after  repeated  experiments  with  various  patterns  the  type  of 
dynamo  which  has  been  finally  adopted  throughout  the  service  is  the 
Victoria,  of  65  volts,  in  four  sizes,  300,  200,  150,  and  100  ampdres.  Some 
few  of  t!i9  older  und  smaller  vessels,  however,  still  retain  the  Pacinotti- 
Gramnid  machine.  The  larger  ironclads  carry  six  fixed  and  two  auxiliary 
search  lights,  and  nearly  all  the  ships  of  the  fleet  are  fitted  with 
incandescent  lamps  for  interior  illumination.  A  carefully  drawn- 
up  table,  which  accompanies  the  article,  shows  at  a  glance  the 
number  and  class  of  dynamos  which  each  ship  carries,  and  the  amount  of 
current  available  for  search  lights  and  incandescent  lamps  respectively. 

Modern  Naval  Tactics"  and  **A  Month  in  Ceylon,"  are  both  good,  whilst 
the  short  description  of  the  *'  Chilian  Armoured  Vessel,"  Capitan  Frat,  which 
was  launched  by  the  SodUd  des  forges  et  Chaiitiers  de  la  Mediterranee,  on 
20th  December  last,  gives  details  of  this  ship's  formidable  offensive  powers. 
The  principal  armament  consists  of  four  9^  inch  and  eight  4}  inch  Canet 
guns— the  latter  quick-firing — worked  by  electricity,  lliese  are  arranged 
in  such  a  way  that  three  of  the  larger  and  four  of  the  smaller  guns  can  be 
tired  either  right  ahead  when  chasing,  or  right  astern  when  the  ship  is 
obliged  to  show  her  heels. 

The  Revista  di  Artiglleria  e  Genio  is,  asusual,  profusely  illustrated,  and 
full  of  interesting  subjects.  In  **  The  Relationship  between  War  Operations 
on  Shore  and  Afloat,"  Lieutenant  Porta  considers  that  the  next  naval  war 
will  see  the  Treaty  of  Paris  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  that  the  war  will  be 
essentially  one  of  privateers  and  cruisers.  General  actions  will  probably  be 
avoided  by  the  weaker  side  ;  and,  if  they  take  place,  the  effect  of  a  great 
naval  victory  will  not  be  so  far-reaching  as  those  of  the  Nile  and  of  Trafalgar, 
which  practically  gave  England  the  command  of  the  seas.  He  deprecates 
the  idea  of  fettering  the  action  of  the  fleet  by  the  presumed  necessity  for 
looking  after  the  defence  of  the  co^-ts,  which  are  not  so  open  to  hostile 
descents,  at  any  rate  at  the  beginning  of  u  ^stilities,  as  some  writers  pretend, 
and  thinks  the  forts  are  well  able  to  look  at'ter  themselves. 
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Notice. — Fw  the  convenience  of  such  of  cur  readers  as  may  live  at  a  distance  from  any  bookseller^  any  Book  they  may  rtfirffif,  whgther  •riMCIIIi 
mentioned  in  t  le  following  List,  will  be  forwarded  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Cnited  Kingdom^  fiom  the  Office  of  the  Rktikw  of  Rstikw*.  m 

receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  the  published  price  of  the  Book  ordered. 


ART. 

ANONYMoua  The  Satires  of  Cynicus.  (D.  R.  Duncan). 

Large  4to.    Cloth.    Price  10s.  6d. 

A  very  clever  selection  of  hand-coloured  pictorial  satires  on  our  social 
system.  The  author,  wlio  is  a  good  draughtsmaa,  has  added  some 
pungent  verses,  which  are  calculated  to  make  a  great  many  people 
uncomfortable,  for  he  seems  to  have  something  to  say  on  every  abuse 
of  the  present  day. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Langton,  Robert.  The  Childhood  and  Youth  of 
Charles  Dickens  :  With  Retrospective  Notes  and 
Elucidations  fk*om  his  Books  and  Letters.  (Hutchin- 
son and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xx.  260.  Numerous  illus- 
trations.   Price  5s. 

Mr.  Langton  privately  published  an  interesting  little  volume  on  this 
subject  in  1883.  Siuco  then  much  new  information  concerning  the 
youth  of  Diclcens  has  come  to  light,  alt  of  which  i«  incorporated  in 
the  present  work.  It  is  a  book  wh«ch  lovers  of  the  great  novelist  will 
turn  to  with  interest,  and  one  which  the  literary  historian  cannot 
affect  to  despise. 

McCarthy,  Justin,  M.P.  Sir  Robert  PeeL  (Sampson 
Low,  Marston  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  viii.  176.  Portrait 
after  Lawrence.    Price  3s.  6d. 

This  is  the  latest  volume  in  the  "  Queen  §  Prime  Ministers  "  Seriei.  No 
man  is  bet'«r  Qualified  to  write  apleasantly  readable  account  of  Peers 
career  than  the  author  of  "  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  and  for- 
tunately for  the  series,  recent  political  events  have  not  prevented  him 
from  successfully  carrying  out  the  task  which  he  undertook. 

Merivalb,  Hebm  an,  and  Frank  T.  Mabzials.  Life  Of 
W.  M.  Thackeray.  (Water  Scott.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
248.  xxiv.    Price  Is. 


Mrs.  Kichmond  Ritchie  of  a  really  authoritative  account  of  her  father^ 
career,  such  books  deserve  to  be  welcomed  and  read.  This  latest 
addition  to  the  Qreat  Writers  "  series  contains  some  interesting 
anecdotes  and  an  excellent  bibliography. 

RiQO,  Rev.  James  H.,  D.D.    The  Living  Wesley 

<Kelly).   8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  230.  Portrait.   Price  3s.  6d. 

No  man  is  more '*  written  up"  than  during  the  period  which  imme- 
diately follows  his  death,  or  during  that  which  coincides  with  the 
hundredth  or  two  hundredth  or  thret,  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
birth  or  death.  Numerous  books  on  Wesley  will,  of  course,  mark  the 
centenary  celebration  of  his  death.  Dr.  Higg  catches  time  by  the 
forelock  with  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  "  The  Living  Wesley," 
first  published  some  years  ago.  The  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
progress  of  Universal  Methodism  during  the  century  since  the  death 
of  Wesley  is  interesting. 

WiLUAMS,  Montagu,  Q.C.  Later  Leaves.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  424.  Portrait.  15s. 
This  book  is  not  easy  to  classify ;  but  the  fact  that  it  contains  "  further 
reminiscences"  gives  it  an  autobiographical  character,  which 
will  justifv  its  inclusion  in  the  present  section.  These  reminiscences 
are  scarcely  up  to  the  mark  of  those  which  appeared  in  the  preceding 
volume,  but  thev  are  interesting  and  readable  in  the  main.  Nearly 
half  the  book  isdevoted  to  a  discussion  of  "  darkest  London*'  and  its 
problems,  which  Mr.  Montagu  Williams  views  in  the  light  of  an  Bast 
End  magistrate, 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 
BouHNB,  William.  Handy  Assurance  Manual  1891. 
<12,  Paternoster  Row.)   Crown  Paper.    Pp.  230.  Price  Is. 
A  wonderful  amount  of  statistical  and  other  information  relating  to  the 
different  Insurance  Companies  is  to  be  found  in  this  small  volume. 

Fluobl,  Db.  Felix.    A  Universal  Enflflish-German 
and  German-English  Dictionary.  (A^er  and  Co.,  13, 
Bedford-street,  Strand.)   Parts  1.  and  II.   Paper  Covers. 
Pp.  XXX.  122  and  viii.  224.   Price  3s.  each  part. 
Jlrst  numbers  of  the  fourth  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  consider- 
ably enlarged,  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Pliigel's  excellent  Dictionary  of  the 
Bnglish  and  Oerman  languages,  to  be  completed  in  12  monthly 
parts.    Part   I.    Bnglish-Oerman,  A  to  Bok.    Part  II.  Qerman- 
Bnglish,  A  to  Capital. 


The  Century  Dictionary:  an  Encyclopsedic  Lexi- 
con of  the  English  Langruage.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.; 
Cloth,  gilt    Pp.  4,880.    Price  42s. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume,  and  extends  from  "  M  "  to  "  pyx-veil."  Two 
more  volumes  are  to  follow.  The  work,  which  is  American,  has  been 
produced  under  the  editorial  superintendence  ol  Professor  Whitney. 

Walford,  Edwabd,  M.A.  The  County  Families  of 
.  the  United  Kingdom ;  or,  Royal  Manual  of  the  Titled 
and  Untitled  Aristocracy  of  England,  Wales,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  Large  8vo. 
Cloth.   Pp.  1,202.  Price  50s. 

This  bulky  volume  aims  at  giving  "  a  brief  notice  of  the  descent,  birth, 
marriage,  education,  and  appointments  of  each  person,  his  heir- 
apparent  or  presumptive,  as  also  a  record  of  the  offices  which  he  has 
hitherto  he'd,  t^ether  with  his  town  address  and  country  residence." 
The  "Windsor  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage,"  compiled  by 
the  same  author,  is  also  published  by  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windos  a- 
12s.  6d. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISM,  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Abnold,  Matthew.  Irish  Essays  and  Others.  (Smith, 
Elder  and  Co.)  8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  222.    Price  2s.  6d. 


This  is  a  popular  edition,  uniform  with  the  previously  issued  "  Litera- 
ture and  Dogma,"  "  God  and  the  Bible."  and  "  St.  Paul  and  Protes- 
tantism." ^ere  is  an  opportuneness  in  the  publication,  for  it  was  in 


1881  that  Mr.  Arnold  remarked,  apropos  of  these  same  "  Irish 
Essays,"  that  he  was  curious  to  know  how  they  would  look  ten  years 
hence  if  any  one  happened  then  to  turn  to  them. 

Abnold,  Matthew.  The  Study  of  Celtic  Literature. 

(Smith,  Elder  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.   Pp.  162.    ]Price  2s.  6d. 
Another  volume  In  the  popular  reissue  of  the  late  Mr.  Arnold's  works, 
un<f  *m  with  the  preceding. 

Cablyle,  Thomas.    Essays  on  Bums  and  Scott. 

(Cassell  and  Co.)   12mo.   Cloth.   Pp.  192.   Price  6d. 

A  very  welcome  reprint  in  Oassell's  "National  Librarv,"  now  being 

4«-issued  in  monthly  volumes.  Professor  Henry  Morley  contributes 

an  introduction. 

Cablyle,  Thomas.  On  Heroes,  Hero- Worship,  and 
the  Heroic  in  History.  (Cassell  and  Co.)  12mo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  192.    Price  6d. 

Another  acceptable  volume  in  the  same  series. 

Lang,  Andbew.  Essays  in  Little.  (Henry  and  Co.) 
Crown  Cloth.    Pp.  205.    Price  2s.  6d. 

The  first  volume  in  the  Whltefriars  Lib'ar?  of  Wit  and  Humour,  which 
has  been  designed  to  •*  smooth  the  wrinkles  from  the  brow  of  care, 
and  to  dislodge  the  sneer  from  the  cynic's  lips."  It  contains  a  number 
of  critical  and  humorous  essays,  most  of  which  have  been  culled  from 


various  magazines ;  but  five  of  which,  including  those  of  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  and  "  The  Letters  to  a  Toung 
Journalist,"  were  written  specially  for  this  volume. 


Mazzini.  Life  and  Writings  of  Joseph  Mazzini. 

(Smith,  Blder  and  Co.)    8vo.   Cloth.  Pp.  378.  Price  48.  6d. 

This  Is  the  fonrth  volume  in  the  new  collected  edition  of  Mauini's 
works,  and  comprises  his  Critical  and  Literary  Essays.  Among  the 
various  subjects  discussed  are  the  "  Philosophy  of  Music,"  **  Carlyle," 
the  "Minor  Works  of  Dante,"  and  the  "  Duties  of  Men." 

Spbiogb,  S.  Squibb.  The  Cost  of  Production.  (The 
Incorporated  Society  of  Authors.)  Crown.  Paper.  Pp.  66. 
Price  28.  6d. 

To  the  literary  aspirant  this  book  will  be  Invaluable  for  the  technical 
information  it  cootains,  while  to  the  untcrupulons  publisher  it  should 

grove  an  impediment  to  the  further  fleecing  of  ignorant  authors. 
)ne  learns  tnat  if  an  edition  of  350  copies  be  printed  off,  a  three- 
volume  novel,  which  is  publiisbed  at  31s.  6d.,  can  be  pr-^duced  at 
6s.  6d.  apiece.  Other  details  given  as  to  the  cost  of  production  are 
equally  curious  and  equally  astonishing. 

Wbioht,  Abnold.  Baboo  English  as  'tis  Writ.  (T. 
Fisher  Unwin.)   8vo.   Fancy  covers.   Pp.  108.   Price  2s. 
The  examples  contained  In  this  little  volume— some  of  which  are  very 

amusing-Hsre  preceded  by  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  Indian 

Press. 
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FICTION. 

TTie  following  list  contains  most  of  the  works  of  fiction 
published  daring  the  past  month.  Two  and  three  volume 
novels  are  generally  procured  at  the  circulating  library,  so 
that  the  size  and  price  of  one  volume  novels  only  are  here 
given : — 

Three  Volume  Novels. 

Gould,  S.  Baring.  Urith :  A  Tale  of  Dartmoor. 
(Methuen  and  Co.) 

Two  Volume  Novels. 
Cross,  Mart.  Under  Sentence.   (Ward  and  Downey.) 

Frbttao,  GusTAv.  The  Lost  Manuscript  (Brentano.) 
8vo.   Cloth.   Two  Volumes.   Pp.  409— 544.   Price  20s. 

An  American  tnnaUtion  from  the  sixteenth  German  edtt'on  of  this 
oelelnted  German  novel. 

Russell,  W.  Clark.  A  Marriage  at  Sea.  (Methuen 
and  Co.) 

Novels  in  One  Volume. 
Bret  Harte.  A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs,  and 

other  Tales.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.310. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

Dormer,  Daniel.  The  Mesmerist's  Secret.  (Haddon 

and  Co.)   Crown.   Boards.   Pp.  335.   Price,  2s. 
A  sensation  njvel  of  more  than  usual  interest. 

Haggard,  H.  Rider.    The  Witch's  Head.  (Spencer 
Blackett.)   Crown.   Cloth.   Pp.  344.   Price  38. 6d. 
A  new  edition,  with  a  number  of  full-pag*)  illustrationi  by  Mr. 
Charles  Kerr,  of  this  popular  novel. 

Holly,  Marietta.  Samantha  among  the  Brethren. 

(Ward  and  Lock.)  Crown.  Bo«ards.  Pp.  387.  Price  2s. 

The  aothorets— who  calls  herself  Josiah  Allen's  wife— has  written  an 
amusing  book,  in  the  particular  style  of  orthography  affnjted  by  the 
Bill  Nye  school  of  Amt-rlban  humourists.  A  number  of  feeble  illus- 
tlons  are  added. 

Jamks,  Henry.  The  Tragic  Muse.  (Macmillan  and 
Co.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  448.   Price  38.  6d. 
One  of  the  newest  additiocs  to  Messrs.  Macmillan's  three-and-sixpenny 

•cries. 

Bux.  Roughing  it  after  Gold.  (Sampson  Low.) 
Crown.  Paper.   Pp.,152.    Price  Is.  6d. 

In  sr  ite  of  it«  literary  de'ects,  this  nov»  I,  which  is  sensational,  and  which 
bristles  with  interesting  and  exciti-  g  episodes,  deserves  to  be  read. 
Half  autobi  ography.  haU  fic*  ion,  it  is  the  account  of  the  wander- 
ii>gs  in  America  of  an  Irish  gentleman  in  starch  of  a  livelihood.  He 
passed  through  msny  excit*ng  adventures,  which  he  describes  with  a 
directness  of  ttyle  tliat  at  once  catches  and  holds  the  aHention  of 
the  reader. 

Yaldes,  Armando  Palacio  Froth.  (Htinemann.) 
Crown.    Paper.    Pp.  346.    Price,  2b.  6d. 

A  nrw  volume  of  the  International  Library,  for  the  translation  of  which 
M  >s  Clara  B^  11  is  responsible.  From  the  introductory  preface,  which 
Mr.  Edmund  Qoss«  contributes,  one  learns  that  the  author  was  bom 
In  lg53,  and,  although  brought  up  in  the  legal  nrofession,  soon 
became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  itmste  Eurova,  or  which  journal 
be  afterwattis  assumed  the  editorship.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
novels,  •  *  Froth  "  being  his  Utest.  It  U  a  satiric  picture  of  fashionable 
•oevetylife  in  modem  Madrid,  and  is  undeniably  powerful*  without 
l>eing  disagreeably  realistic. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL. 
Bacon's  New  Map  of  Switzerland.  (Bacon  and  Co.) 
Cloth  case.   Price  Is. 

A  bandy  little  pocket  map.  brought  up  to  date,  and  showing  all  the 
railways  and  diligence  routes. 

Bacon's  Cycling  Road  Map  of  England  and  Wales. 

(Bacon  and  Co.)   Cloth  case.    Price  Is. 

all  the  h'gh  roads  which  are 


A  remarkably  clear,  accurate  map,  givins 
adapted  fo'  cycling.  This  map  will  all 
walking  touris  s. 


ISO  be  useful  for  the  ordiuary 

Wakd,  Hbbbbbt.   My  Life  with  Stanley's  Rear 

Guard.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  Sm.  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  viii. 
1C9    Price  Is.  6d. 

"•Apictura  of  life  as  it  really  wa^  at  Yambuya,  avoiding  all  contro- 
veny."  Mr.  Ward  was  hundreds  of  miles  away  when  s«»me  of  the 
Incidents  which  have  most  stirred  the  public  mind  are  alleged  to  have 
bappened.   His  narrative  takes  the  form  of  a  diary. 


HISTORY. 

Beavbb,  Alfred.  Memorials  of  Old  Chelsea.  (EUlot 
Stock.)   Parts  I  and  II.   Price  2s.  each.  Quarto. 
An  excellent  history  of  the  Village  of  Parishes,  lllustnticd  with  numerous 

sketches  and  maps  by  the  author. 

CooHLAN,  T.  A.  The  Wealth  and  Progress  of  New 
South  Wales,  1889-90.  (Charles  Potter,  Sydney.)  8vo. 
Qoth.    Pp.  870. 

This  is  the  fourth  yearly  issue  of  this  work.  Mr.  Coghlan.who  Is  the 
Government  statistican,  has  collected,  in  a  comparatively  small  space, 
a  wonderful  amount  of  information  of  a  statistical  and  general 
character  relating  to  the  colony.  Diagrams  and  maps  give  clearness 
to  the  letterpress. 

KiNGSFOBD,  William,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  The  History  of 
Canada.  (London :  Kegan  Paul,  Trubner  and  Co.).  8vo. 
Cloth.  Pp.  xxiv.  698.  Maps. 

This,  the  fourth  volume,  brinaf^  to  a  conclusion  the  history  of  French 
rule  in  Canada,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  introduction  to  the 
history  of  British  rule  in  that  dominion.  Mr.  Kiiigsford  hopes  to 
continue  his  "  Hbtory  "  to  February,  1841.  a  date  within  half  acentury 
of  the  present  time,  when  the  Union  of  the  Provinces  w.s  cousuoj- 
mated.  It  should  be  added  tliat  the  present  volume  covers  the  period 
1756-1763. 

MOBLEY,  Henry,  LL.D.  (Editor).  The  HlstOPy  Of 
Florenee  by  Niccolo  Haehlavelli.    (Routiedge  and 

Sons.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.444.   Price  3s.  6d. 
Tills  is  by  no  means  the  least  welcome  reprint  in  this  useful  series. 
The  text  is  that  of  an  Bng  ish  translation  published  in  1675.  and  is 

§refacfd  by  an  introduction  from  the  p«'n  of  th^  general  editor. 
*rofessor  Henry  MorUy.  The  p'  ice  of  the  series,  we  observe  with 
regTfct.  has  been  raised. 

Saint-amand,  imbebt  ,  DE.  Maplo  Antoinette  and 

the  End  of  the  Old  Regime.    (Hutchinson  and  Co.) 

Crown  8vo.    Cloth  gilt.    Pp.  300.  Portrait.    Price  5s. 

A  translation  of  one  of  p  series  of  volumes  recently  published  in  Prance, 
ccn  aining  accounts  of  the  lives  and  environments  of  some  of  the 
famous  women  who  presided  ovrr  <>r  figur»  d  at  the  French  Court.  It 
is  rendered  into  English  by  Mr.  Th  -nias  Sergeant  Perry,  and  forms 
the  initial  volume  in  a  "  I^ous  Women  of  the  French  Court"  series. 

Saint  Omond,  Imbebt  de.    Citizeness  Bonaparte. 

(Hutchinson  and  Co.)  Cr.  8vo.  Cloth  gilt.  Pp.  306.  Por- 
trait.   Price  5s. 

This  is  another  volimie  In  the  same  series  as  tbeprecedinff  works  on  t  he 
Empress  Mary  Louire.  "  The  Court  of  the  Empress  Josehine,"  etc. 
are  to  follow. 

LAW,  POLITICS,  AND  SOCIETY. 

Chapman,  Alpbed.    Income  Tax :  How  to  get  it 

Refunded.  (Effingham,  Wilson  and  Co.).  8vo.  Limp 
cloth.   Pp.  48.    Price  Is. 

This  is  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  a  legal  work  ,  but  the  subject 
on  which  it  deals  is  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  its  being  men- 
tioned h»  re.  The  number  of  people  who,  through  ignorance  of  the 
law,  waste  their  money  in  the  payment  of  unnecessary  taxes  is 
qui*  6  Incredible.  The  authorities,  it  must  be  borne  in  nund,  do  not 
consider  it  necessaiy  to  qfer  deductions,  but  consider  it  sufficient  to, 
allow  them  when  claimed. 

Farreb,  Sib  Thomas  H.  Mp.  Goschen's  Finance 
1887-1890.  (Liberal  Publication  Department.)  Cloth. 
Pp.  xvi.  162.    Price  2s.  6d, 

A  powerful  indictment,  reprinted  from  the  three  articles  in  the 
Contemporary  Bev!etc,  wh  eh  sppenred  in  October,  Novi  mber,  and 
December,  1890.  Sir  Thomss  Purier  first  critdses  Mr.  Goschtns 
Imt  e'ial  and  Local  Finance,  and  t  hen  points  out  "  wh«t  might  have 
been  or  might  still  be  done." 

Holland.  Spencbb  L   The  Juryman's  Handbook* 

(Effiingham,  Wilson  and  Co.)  8vo.  Limp  cloth.  Pp.  100. 
Price  Is. 

This  is  one  of  Wils.'n  s  "  Legal  Handy  Bo  ks,"  and  g^ves  in  small 
oompa  8.  and  In  readable  form,  ali  that  the  juryman  needs  to  know 
con.-ern«nir  the  dut  es  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  per'orm.  No 
m  re  handy  or  more  useful  vk  lume  has  appesred  in  the  series  to 
which  it  belrnga. 

Law.  John.  In  Darkest  London.  (William  Reeves.) 
8vo.    ViipeT  covers.    P^..  282.   Price  Is. 

This  reiiii-fca'  le  studv.  'roin  the  p#n  of  Miss  Harkness  first  -piearel 
as  a  serial  in  th  -  liritish  W'eeklt/.  under  the  title  of  **  Cap  ain  Lobe  :  A 
Story  of  •  he  Salvat'on  Army. '  The  new  anH  popular  edl.  ion  oontalns^ 
a  »yrapnthetic  Introf  uction  by  Qeneral  Booth. 
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Lbly,  J.  M.  Copwifirht  Law  Reform.  (Eyre  and 
•Spottiswottde.)  8vo.  Faper  covers.  Pp.  110.  Price  Is.  6d. 
Those  who  desire  to  know  soni*-thing  of  the  anomalies  of  our  present 
law  of  copyright  and  of  the  steps  necrssary  to  its  teform  will  do  well 
to  provide  themselves  with  this  little  brochure.  It  contains  an  expo- 
sitiou  of  Lord  Monkswell's  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  together  with 
•extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  C!ommi8sion  of  1878  and  the  Berne 
•Oonvention  and  American  Copyrii{ht  Bill.  The  compiler  is  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Copyright  Committee  of  tne  Incorporated  Society 
of  Authors. 

Mackay,  Thomas  (Editor).  A  Plea  foP  Liberty.  (John 

Murray.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  214.   Price  12s. 

"This  is  described  as  "  An  argument  against  Socialism  and  socialistic 
legislation,"  and  may  be  legardMi  as  the  most  important  manifesto 
which  has  been  issued  by  the  Individualists  in  recent  years.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  contributes  an  Introduction :  and  among  the  sub- 
jects discussed  by  the  various  writers  are  the  '*  Impractability  of 
Socialism,"  "Socialism  at  the  Antipodes,"  "Working  Class  Discontent," 
"  Free  BducAtion,"  and  "  Free  Libraries." 

Montague.  F.  C.  (Editor).  A  Fragment  on  Govern- 
ment by  Jei'emy  Bentham.  (Oxford :  At  the  Clarendon 
Press.)   8vo.   Half-bound.   Pp.  xii,  242. 

A  worlcmanlike  edition  of  a  piece  which  has  long  been  out  of  print.  3fr. 
Montague  prefixes  an  introduction,  in  which  he  "  aims  at  showing 
the  place  of  Bentham  In  the  history  of  thought  and  the  significance 
of  the  '  Fragment '  as  a  contribution  to  political  philosophy." 

Winter,  Alexander.  The  Elmira  Reformatory. 

^Sonnenschein).   Crown.   Cloth.   Pp.  1G8.   Price  2s.  6d. 

A  new  volume  of  the  Social  Science  Series.  A  comprehensive  account 
of  the  work  which  is  being  carried  out  at  the  New  York  State  Reforma- 
tory, by  Mr.  Z.  R.  BrotSiway,  in  the  humanising  and  bettering  of 
oriniinals  by  the  introduction  of  a  bracing,  moral,  and  physical  train- 
ing. The  prisoner  does  not— as  In  the  pernicious  European  system 
have  to  work  out  a  definite  sentence,  but  he  is  liberated  when  be  has 
shown  himself  capable  of  living  a  human  and  better  iife. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 
Aldbich,  Thomas  Bailey.    The  Sister's  Tragedy, 
^th  other  Poems,  I^ical  and  Dramatic.  (Macmiiian 

And  Co.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  206.   Price  3s.  6d. 
A  new  volume  of  poetry  from  the  pen  of  a  well-known  American 
novelist  and  poet. 

Abcusr,    Charles    (Translator).  Rosmersholm. 

(Walter  Scott.)   8vo.   Paper  covers.   Pp.  vi.  114.   Price  is. 

This  translation— to  which  Mr.  William  Archer,  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  Ibsen's  disdples,  contributes  a  short  preface— was 
acted  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  on  February  33rd.  Interesting  as  it 
is  to  read,  it  proved  a  complete  failure  upon  the  stage. 

Arnold,  Sir  Edwin.  The  LifiTht  of  the  World ;  or, 
the  Great  Consummation.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.) 
8vo.  Cloth.  Price  Ts.  6d,  net. 

The  theme  of  this  poem  is  the  character  of  Christ  as  revealed  in  his 
life  on  earth;  the  characteristic  features  of  his  teaching  being 
skilfully  contrasted  with  those  of  Buddha.  Long  extritcts  from  the 
poem  have  aopeared  in  all  the  newspapers;  but  perhaps  the  best 
general  desciiptlon  of  it  is  that  contributed  by  Archdeacon  Farrar  to 
the  current  number  of  Longman's  Magazine. 

Darling,  Isabella  F.   Poems  and  Songs.  (Hay 
Nlsbet  and  Co.)   Crown.   Cloth.   Pp.  240.   Price  2s.  6d. 
Some  of  the  poems  in  this  volume  are  gx>d.  an'l  are  worth  reading,  but 

the  "  get  up  "  is  very  bad,  the  printing  and  binding  b^ing  especially 

poor. 

DiRCKs,  Rudolf  (Editor).  The  Plays  of  Riehard 
Brinsley  Sheridan.  (Walter  Scott.)  8?o.  Cloth.  Pp. 
xxxii.  329.   Price  Is. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  Camelot  series  don  not  call  for  special  remark. 
The  six  plays  of  which  it  consists  ate  introduced  by  a  short 
biographiokl  and  critical  introduction. 

HicuT,  EMiLr  H.  Verse-Talei,  I^es,  and  Trans- 
lations. (Elkin  Mathews.)  Crown,  boards,  120  pp. 
Price  6iw 

Jt  is  seldom  that  one  eomet  aeroM  a  more  delightful  volume  of  v**  se 
than  this.  The  ballads  "  Father  Damlen,  of  Molokai,"  and  "  The 
Great  Armada  "  sre,  perhaps,  the  best  things  in  the  volume,  which  is 
very  dainlily  and  prettily  "  got  up." 

HtJLBUBD,  Percy  (Editor).    English  Love  lorries. 

<Walter  Scott.)   Sm.  Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  xxx.  222.   Price  Is. 

English  poetrv  is  extremelj  rich  In  iove  lyrics,  and  some  of  the  best 
of  these  are  included  in  Mr.  Hulburd's  anthology.  The  period  covered 
is  that  which  lies  between  the  years  l.^OO  and  1800 ;  and  among  the 
poets  whose  works  are  laid  under  contribution  are  Raleigh,  Sidney, 
Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Herrick,  Lovelace,  Cnngreve,  Aaron 
Hill,  Ambrose-Philips,  Bums.  Byron,  Soott,  and  many  others.  The 
iteleetion  is  prebkoed  by  a  brief  essay. 


Morris,  Lewis.  A  Vision  of  Saints.  (Kegan  Paul* 
Trench,  Triibner  and  Co.)   Svo.   Cloth.   Price  6s. 

A  series  of  blank- verse  poems,  in  which  Mr.  Lewis  Morris '  has  endesip 
voured  to  do  for  "the  beautiful  Christian  legends  end  rf  cords  thai 
which  has  so  often  been  done  for  the  mythology  of  Gretce."  Buoyaa, 
Father  Damien,  Henry  Martyn,  and  many  oth»rs  find  a  place  in  Mr. 
Lewis  Morris's  roll  of  "  saints."  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  his  task, 
and  whether  his  poem  be  a  "superb  Uiiug,"  or  the  most  mediocre 
rubbish  ever  written,  are  questions  which  may  be  leit  to  the  reader 
to  decide.  The  crlticB—mirabile  dictu  .'—differ  in  their  views  of  tbtf 
book. 

Wright,  William  Alois  (Sdiftorl.  The  Famouft 
Historv  of  the  Life  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth. 

(Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press.)  Svo.  Stiff  covers. 
Pp.  xlviii.  176.   Price  28. 

An  edition  in  the  familiar  form  favoured  by  the  Syndics  of  the 
University  Press.  Mr.  Wrisht  contributes  a  leainea  introductioo, 
and  the  text  is  followed  by  elabora.e  notes. 

Wright,  William  Aldis.  (Editor.)  The  Works  of 
WilHam  Shakespeare,  Vol.  I.  (Macmiiian  and  Co.)  Svo. 
Cloth.   Pp.  xlvi.  520.    Price,  IDs.  6d. 

This  volume  begins  a  new  edition  of  the  CAmbridge  Shakespeare,  which 
was  first  publishtd  in  1863.  The  text  is  based  on  a  thorough  collation 
of  th(»  four  f ulios  and  of  all  the  quarto  editions  of  the  separate  plays, 
and  of  subsequent  editio s  and  commentai  ies.  The  first  volume  of  the 
new  edition  oontAins,  "  The  Temoest,"  "  The  Two  Gen  lemen  Of 
Verona,"  "  The  Merry^  Wives  of  Windsor,"  "  Measure  for  Mtasure, 
and  "  The  Comedy  of  Brrors." 

RELIGIOUS  WORKS. 

Carter,  F.  E.,  M.A.  Preparation  for  Worship. 
(Longmans,  Green  and  Co.).  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  z.  60. 
Price  2s. 

A  series  of  five  short  addresses  delivered  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  during 
Jj^nt,  1889,  upon  the  last  answer  in  the  Church  Catechism.  This 
answer  enjoins  all  who  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper  "  to  examine  them- 
selves wh^er  they  repent  themselves  truly  of  their  former  sins, 
sttdfastly  purposing  to  lead  a  new  life ;  have  a  lively  faith  in  Gtod's 
mercy  through  Christ,  with  a  thankful  remembcanoe  of  His  dtath 
and  be  la  charity  with  all  men." 

HoRTOK,  R.  F.  The  Book  of  Proverbs.  (Hodder  and 

Stoughton.)  Crown.  Cloth,  Pp:412.  Price  Ts.  6d. 
A  volume  of  the  "  Bxpositor's  Bible." 

LiDDON,  H.  P.,  D.D.  (the  late).  Passiontide  Sermons. 
(Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  Svo.  »Cloth.  Pp.  zii  300. 
Price  68.  ^ 

This  volume  differs  from  the  others  issued  in  the  same  series  in  tha*^^  the 
sermons  whioh  it  contains  have  hitherto  been  unpublishtd.  They 
have  been  printed  from  the  late  Canon  Liddon's  manuscripts. 

LovEL,  Arthur.  The  Ideal  of  Man.  (Chapman  and  Hall.) 
Crown.  Cloth.  Pp.  250.  Price  3s.  6d. 
A  short  but  ahstruse  Uieological  treatise. 

LuMBY,  Rev.  J.  R.,  D.D.  The  First  Book  of  the 
Kings.  (Cambridge:  at  the  University  Press.)  12mo. 
Cloth.   Pp.144.   Maps.   Price  Is. 

We  can  cordially  reooaimend  this  litt'e  book.  The  introduction  diacuseea 
the  question  of  authorship  and  date  in  a  plain  but  scholarly  fashion, 
while  the  footnotes  throuj{hout  are  brief,  pointed,  and  helpful.  It 
forms  a  volume  of  the  "  Smaller  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools " 
series. 

SCIENCE  AND  MEDICINE. 

Browne,  Lennox,  F.R.C.S.  Koch's  Remedy  in  Rela- 
tion specially  to  Throat  Consumption  (BaiUi^re,  Tindal 

and  Cox).   Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  xi.  114.   Price  6s. 

The  controversy  concerning  Dr.  Koch's  cure  still  goes  on.  In  the 
v.ilume  under  notice.  Dr.  Lennox  Browne,  who  Is  a  specialist  in  all 
throat  troubles,  contends  that  the  local  effects  and  therapeutic  value 
of  the  remedy  can  be  most  advantageously  observed  in  the  throat  and 
larynx.  He  proceeds  to  explain  the  general  phenomena  of  the  core, 
and  the  details  of  its  administration. 

CoATBs,  James.  How  to  Read  Heads.  (Hay  Nlsbet 
and  Co.,  Glasgow.)   12mo.   Boards.   Pp.  120.   Price  Is. 

The  second  volume  of  the  *'  Mental  Science  Series."  The  book  cons  sta 
of  pr«ct*cal  lessons  on  the  application  of  phrenology  to  the  reading  of 
character,  illustrated  by  a  few  heattB  of  well-known  men.  We  loro, 
among  other  things  from  the  book,  that  the  Bev.  Hugh  Price  Hughea 
**has  not  the  fine  moral  courage  and  intellectual  brain  of  Cancm 
WiltMiriorce,  but  he  excels  him  in  audacity,  egoiisni,  and  self -assuraooe 
as  an  aggressive  Christian." 
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K0VALEV8KY,  Maxime.  Modern  Customs  and  Ancient 

Laws  of  Russia.  (David  Nutt.)   8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  x.  260. 

This  volume  contaioB  the  Ilchester  Lectures  fnr  1889-90,  and  comprises 
A  good  deal  of  matter  interesting  to  th«  student  of  Russian  life. 
There  are  chapters  on  the  matrimonial  customs  and  usages  of  thi 
Russian  people,  on  the  state  of  the  modem  Russian  famliy,  on  the 
Kustian  village  community,  on  Rupsian  folic  motes,  on  ola  Russian 
Psriiaments,  and  on  peisonal  servicude. 

Ladd,Gborgk  Trumbull-  Outlines  of  Physiological 
Psychologry.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp 
xii.  506. 

A  Uxtrbook  of  mental  science  for  academies  and  colleges,  the  material 
of  which  has  been  arranged  so  as  to  adapt  ir.  fur  learning  with  the 
least  unnecessary  expenditure  of  strength  and  time. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Morell,  M.D.  The  Hygiene  of  the 
Vocal  Organs :  a  Practical  Handbook  for  Singers 

and  Speakers.  (Macmlllan  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
xvi  288. 

A  most  useful  work  to  all  who  have  to  speak  or  sing.  In  the  present 
edition—the  seveotk—  Sir  MoreU  replies  to  Professor  Oarcia  a  criti- 
cisms of  the  work  published  in  Centralblatt  fur  Laryngotoyie. 

Mbadowcropt,  William  H.  The  A  B  C  of  Electricity. 

(John  Heywood.)   Crown.    Cloth.    Pp.  108.   Price  2s. 

Bit.  T.  A.Bdison,  to  whom  the  proof-sheets  of  this  book  were  submittetl, 
has  written  to  the  author  stating  that,  in  his  opinion,  tlie  statemfcuts 
are  all  correct,  and  that  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter,  have  impressed  him  favourably.  A  number  of 
diagrams  are  added. 

Steel,  R.  E.,  M.A,,  A  Class  Book  on  Light.  (Methuen 
and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xvi.  184.  Price  28.  6d. 
Ibis  is  a  text  book  for  schools  and  science  classes,  which  aims  at 
som«: thing  more  than  merely  cramming  the  student  with  facts  for 
tbe  examiner.  An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  give  the  reader  d' ar 
and  accurate  conceptions  o(  ihe  elementary  principles  of  oyticn.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  adapt  the  wo  k  to  the  cyllabus  of  any 
examination. 

Strong,  Herbert  A.,   Willem   S.  Logeman,  and 
Benjamin  Idb  Wheeler.  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  History  of  Language.    (Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.)    8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  X.  430.   Price  lOs.  6d. 
This  U  an  introduction  to  a  far  mora  elaborate  work.   *'  In  the  follow- 
ing pages,"  say  the  authors  in  their  preface,  "an  attempt  has  been 
mtdie  to  enable  students  to  graap  the  main  points  of  one  uf  the  mo&r, 
important  phllologic  1  worka  wufch  have  been  pnblished  during  the 
last  ten  or  twenty  years— Paul's  Principien  der  Uprachgeichichte." 

Suckling,  Florence  Horatia.  The  Humane  Edu- 
cator. (Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  and  Co., 
Limited.)    8vo.    Cloth.    Price  3s.  6d. 

One  of  the  cheapest  books,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  published.  I 
meotiooed  this  book  in  the  Christmas  number,  and  expected  great 
things  of  it.  and  my  expcK^tations  have  been  more  than  realised. 
Human i^  to  animals  forms  the  vubject  matter.  Th*  best  thoughts 
from  the  best  writers,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  on  the  subject  have 
been  brought  together,  making  up  a  voluihe  which  should  be  in 
tvery  family  and  In  every  home. 

Thompson,  Sir  Henry.  Food  and  Feeding.  (Wame 
and  Co.)    8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.222.   Price  3s.  6d. 
The  subject  matter  of  this  work  (which  is  now  in  its  sixth  vo'ume)  mav 
bermrded  by  some  as  trivial;  but  the  fact  that  a  distinguish  d 
pbyncian  has  thought  it  worthy  of  special  study  goes  to  show  that  it 


possesses  comiderable  scientific  intetestand  Importance.  The  aoience 
is  aound  ;  and  the  ga«tronomic%l  portion*  of  the  book — have  they  not. 
been  pralied  by  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  ?  What  need  have  ute  of 
farther  witness  ? 

Wilson,  Edward  L.  Photographic  Mosaics,  1891. 

(E.  L.  Wilson,  New  York.)   Crown  paper.    Pp.  288. 

To  the  photographic  8tu  lent  this  annual  should  be  invaluable.  Some 
excellent  process  illustrations  are  added  to  the  text,  which  includes 
not  only  a  large  amount  of  valuable  t-f-chnical  information,  but  also  a 
number  of  sliort  tales  and  sketches  bearing  on  photographic 
aubject^. 

SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS. 

HorssAGF.,  arsenb.  Mes  Confessions.  (E.  Dentu, . 
Paris.)   Bvo.   Price,  6  fr. 

Curious  memoirs  of  a  well-known  novelist.  Six  volumes. 

BucHARD,  H.  Marines  Etrangeres.  (Berge  Levranlt 

et  Cie.,  Paris.)   4to.   Price,  10  fr. 

Volume  formiog  part  of  the  series  BiblioiMjjue  du  Marin,  Exceedingly 
completa  all-round  view  of  the  English,  Russian,  German,  Italian, 
etc  etc.  navifs.  Illustrated. 


Miles-Roger,  L.  Corot.  (Librarie  de  I'Art,  Paris.) 
4to.    Price,  3  fr.  50  c. 

Volume  forming  one  of  the  series  of  Artistes  CtRebres.  edited  by 
M.  Eugdne  Muntz. 

Talleyrand,  de  Vicomte.  Memorials.  (Albert 
Savine,  Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

A  collection  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  and  papers.  Edited  by 
Jean  Gorsals. 

Goncourt,  de  e.  Le  Journal  des  Goneourt.  (Bibiio- 

thdque  Charpentier,  Paris.)  8vo.  Price  3  fr.  50  c. 
Secoad  part  c  f  the  literary  brothers  de  Goncourt's  memoirs. 

Millet,  Rene.  Souvenirs  des  Balkans.  (Hachette 
et  Cie.,  Paris  et  Londres.)   16mo.   Price  3  fr.  50  c. 
Interesting  description  of  the  Balkan  States,  including  a  survey  of  the 

route  from  Salonica  to  Belgmde,  and  from  the  Danube  to  the 

Adriatic. 

THE  BLUE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

A  VERY  large  number  of  Blue  Books  and  Parliamentary 
papers  have  been  issued  during  the  month  of  February,  the 
more  important  of  which  are  enumerated  and  described  in 
the  following  list.  Those  who  desire  a  more  complete 
enumeration  can  obtain  the  same  of  Messrs.  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode,  Queen's  Printers,  East  Harding  Street,  E.d 
from  whom  all  or  any  of  the  publications  mentioned  below 
may  be  purchased : — 

I.— Army  and  Navy. 
Army.   Explanation  of  Estimates. 
Statement  showing,  approximately,  the  sums  provided  in*  the  Army 
Estimates  for  1891-92  ibr  each  arm  of  the  service  and  for  various  mis- 
cellaneous establishments,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the /M>rson}ie/ of 
the  army.   (Pp.  16.   Price  2id.) 

Navy.   Speed  and  Horse-Power  of  Ships. 
Return  "  showing  in  regard  to  shipa  launched  since  January,  1883,  the 
estimated  and  actual  speed  and  estimated  and  actual  horse-power." 
(Pp.  12.   Price  2^.) 

II.— Domestic 
Corn  Averages.  Tables. 

Statistical  Tables  of  Com  Prices  for  the  year  1890 ;  with  Comparative 
Tables  for  previous  years,  and  Memorandum.   (Pp.  24.  Price  Sd.) 

Profit  Sharing.  Report. 

Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Profit  Sharing.  Describes  the  various 
forms  which  profit  sharing  takes,  discusses  its  general  history  and 
economic  results,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  co-operative  workshops 
of  England,  Germany,  and  France.  The  appendices  supply  inter  alia 
a  list  of  British,  French,  and  American  profit-sharing  firms.  (Pp. 
44.   Price  4J.) 

PcoB  Law.  Persons  in  Receipt  of  Relief. 
Return  "  showing  in  respect  of  each  union  and  pirieh  under  a  separate 
Board  of  Guardians  in  England  and  Wales  the  number  of  pertons  of 
each  sex  in  receipt  of  in-door  or  of  out-door  relief  on  tlie  let  day  of 
August,  1^,  who  were  over  sixty  years  of  age."  The  total  number 
of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief  on  the  day  in  ouestion  was  :;86,867. 
They  are  classified  according  to  ages  in  this  Return.  (Pp.  vl.  34. 
Price  4d.) 

Railways.  Return  of  Accidents. 
Returns  of  Accidents  and  Casualties  as  reported  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  by  the  several  Railway  Companies  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  nine  months  ending  2U)th  September,  1890,  together  with 
the  Reports  of  the  Inspecting  Officers  of  the  Railway  Department 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  certain  accidents  which  were  inquired 
into.  During  the  nine  months  covered  by  the  Returns  16  persons 
were  killed  and  308  injured,  as  compared  with  84  killed  and  862  in- 
jured during  thii  corresponding  period  in  1889.  (Pp.  70.  Price  7d.) 

III.— Education. 
Education.  Code  of  Regulations,  1891. 
Code  of  Minutes  of  the  Education  Department  laid  on  the  table  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliam«>nt,  pursuant  to  the  97th  section  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1870.  Contains  chapters  on  subjects,  inspection, 
teachers,  grants,  training  colleges,  pensions,  etc.  The  schedules  con- 
tain particulars  of  the  pass  requirements  in  various  standard,  chiss. 
and  specific  subjects,  together  with  other  useful  memoranda  antl 
information.  (Pp.52.  Price 5id.) 

IV.— Foreign. 
Peasant  Proprietors.  Reports  x)n  their  position  Abroad. 
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The  Country  of  John  Halifax.  (IHus.) 
Traces   of  a  Vanished  Civilis  tion  in 
Darkest  Afr  ca.  (Illus.)  A.  W.Buckland. 
Labour  and  Leisure.   (Illus.)  Mrs.  Mayo. 

Lippincott. 
The  Sound  of  a  Voice.  Frederick  S.Cozzens. 

Complete  Novel. 
Some  Familiar  Letters  by  Horace  Gieeley. 

Anna  Katherine  Green. 
Old  Age  Echoes.  Poems.  Walt  Whitman. 
Some  Personal  and  Old  Age  Memoranda. 

Walt  Whitman. 
W«lt  Whitman:  Poet  and  Philosopher  and 

Man.  Horace  L.  Traubel. 
A  Fanatic.  Poem.  Henry  Collins. 

Little  Folks,  od. 
Quear  kinds  of  Boats.  (Illus.) 

Lonfinnan*s  Magazine.  6d. 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold's   Light  of  the  World." 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar. 
Some  Birds  in  India.  C.  T.  Buckland, 

F  Z  S 

The  Dying  Huanaco.  W.  H.  Hudson. 

Lucifer.  February. 
Is  Theosopby  Pantheism?    II.  Thomas 
Williams. 

Theosophy  and  its  Evidences.  Concluded. 
Annie  Besant. 

Macmillan's  Magazine,  is. 

Compulsory  Greek.  E.  A.  Fresman. 
Brotherhoods. 

The  Education  of  the  Deaf.   A.  E.  Street. 
Bntter-maklog  in  Jutland.   Rev.  M.  C. 
Morris. 

Thfi  Rel  Man  and  the  White.  A.  O. 
Bradley. 

The  Great  Discovery.  (Newlv-dt  covered 
Treatise  of  Aristotle.)   H.  L.  Havely. 

Month. 

The  Bariy  Life  of  Cardinal  Newman.  The 
Editor. 

Archbishop  B«>nsoa'8  Pastoral.  Rev.  John 

Morris.  P.S.A. 
Lace -Making    in    Ireland.  Moutigu 

Griffin.  * 
The  Story  of  the  Vatican  Council.  Itobcrt 

Beauclerk. 

Monthly  Packet  is. 
Work  and  Workers.— TI.   Colleges  for 

Womtn.  K.  Wo'dsworth. 
The  East  Winds  of  Len^.  C  M.  Yongw 
The  Passion  Flower.   Henrv  Macdon-ld. 
Unpublished  Letters  of  Mrs.  Barbauld. 

E.  C.  Rickards. 
Cameos  from  BngKsh  History.— Bubbles 

—French  and  English. 
Studies  in  Carman  LUemture.— No.  III. 

M.  Watson. 


Murray's  Magazine,  is. 

The  Seal  Islands  of  Behring's  Sea.  F.  H.  H' . 

Guillemard. 
Renaissance  Cookery.   Sir  A.  H.  Layard, 

G.C.B. 

Picketing  and  Coercion.  George  Howell,- 

Esq.,  M.P. 
Great  Steamship  Lines.   III.— The  South 

Atlantic  and  Magellan's  Straits.  Morley 

Roberts. 

Newbery  House  Magazine,  if. 

The  Centenary  of  John  Wesley's  Death. 

R.  Denny  Urlin. 
Christianity  in  Relation  to  Socialism.— 

IIL   Rev.  H.  M.  Ward. 
Lantern  Services.   Rev.  W.  A.  Wick  ham. 
Father  Lowder's  Last  Friends.  (Illus.) 

By  the  Author  of    Charles  Lowder." 
Some  Post-lieformatlon  Epitaphs.  Rev. 

F.  L.  Hughes. 
Hotel-keeping  Sisters.  .  Key.  S.  Bariug- 

Guu*d. 

Outing. 

Cycling  in  Mid- Atlantic  with  Rod.  Gun, 
and  Camera.   (Illus.)   Charles  Turner. 

Landscape  Photography.  (Illus.)  Ellerslie 
Wallace. 

Phrenological  Magazine.  6d. 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard.   (With  Portiait). 

Quiver.  6d. 

Mackay  of  Uganda.  Rev.  Prcfessor  W.  G. 
Blaikie. 

In  the  Mission  Boat.  Herbert  W.  Russell. 

Scots  Magazine.  6d. 

The  Ancient  Church  in  She^Und.  Gilbert 
Goudie. 

In  C<rnIoln.— II.  Anna  M.  Stoddart. 
The  Aim  of  Missions.  Henry  Dye. 
Home  Ru'e  for  Scotland.  Harry  Gow. 

Strand.   February.  6d. 

A  Night  with  the  Thames  Police.  (Illus.) 

Our  Money  Manufactory.  (Illus.) 

Pottraits  of  Celebrities  at  Differeni  Times 
of  their  Lives— Cardloal  MAimiog,  John 
Ruskln.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Langtry, 
Prof.  Huxley,  and  others. 

Artists  on  Ladies' Dress.  (Illus.) 

Actors'  Dressing-rooms,  (lilns.) 

At  the  ChildretTs  Hospital.  (Illus.) 

Sunday  at  Home.  6d. 

Our  Street.  Chapters  I.,  II.  NewSlorv. 
Leslie  Keith. 

A  Visit  to  Hermhut.   J.  B.  Braddon. 

Social  Life  among  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians. VI.— Slavery  and  the  Aijrlcul- 
tural  Labourer.   Profeisor  Sayce. 

Sunday  Magazine.  6d. 

John   Wesley.     (I  lus.)    T.  Bowman 

Stephenson. 
The  Old  Roman    City  at  Silcho  ter. 

(Illus.)   Rev.  B.  John's. 
Westminster  Abbey.  Archdeacon  Farrar. 
The  Domioion  of  the  Bible.  William 

Wright. 

General  Booth.  Conclusion.  W.  T.  Stei^*. 
Sun  Magazine  6d. 

Greece  and  its  Religion.  Alex.  H.  Japp, 
LL.D. 

Makers  of  Mu>ic  — VI.  Schubert.  R  Far- 

quharson  Sharp. 
Footprints  of  Old.   C.  F.  Gordon  Cura- 

ming 

A  B«t  of  Tragedy.    IsabelUi  P^vie  M  yo. 
Voltaire  and  St.  Paul:  a  Contnut.  G. 

Bamett  Smith. 
The   Plant t   Mars.    G.   Ellard  Gore. 

F.R.8.A. 

Science  Afoot.  W.  Anderson  Smith. 


Temple  Bar.  Is. 

Horace  Walpole's  Twin  Wives. 

"  Eothen  "King  ake. 

A  Note  on  the  Louvre  Sonnets  of  Roasetti. 

Tfnsley's  Magazine. 
Mrs.  Theobald.    (Sketch   of  Life  an«1 
Temperance  Work.)  Charles  J.  Ward. 
Home  Colunisation.   Jj.mes  Mavcr. 

United  Presbyterian  Magazine.  4d. 

Why  dois  the  Church  n  )t  Attract  ?  R  v. 
Dr.  Corbett. 

Work.  6d. 

The  Art  and  Practice  of  Scene  Painth  c. 
William  Corbould. 

Young  England. 

John  Wesley.   (Illus.)   Re7.  H.  S.  Luun. 

Young  Man.  3d. 


Pi  ofessor  Henry 
Dawson. 


Drummond.    W.  J. 


On  Choosing  a  Wife.   By  the  Author  cf 
How  10  be  Happy  though  Marritd." 


QUARTERLIES. 

AMERICAN  CATHOLIC  QUARTERLY. 
January. 

The  Christian  Agnostic  aud  the  Chris*. i^n 
Gnostic. 

Very  Rev.  Augustine  F.  Hewitt,  C.S.K. 

Church  and  State.         Brother  Azaria/!. 

God's  Sainta  the  true  Reformers  in  His 
Caurch.  o  R. 

The  Origin  of  the  Great  Schism  of  the  W*s*, 
Bev.  James  Louohli.v. 

The  Latin    Vulg&te    Civilising  Wfstrrn 
Europe.  Johw  Gilmary  Skka.  | 

Number  of  Kxternal  Sen«es :   What  us?  I 
Man's  Knason  can  Make  of  Their  Mauife* 
tations  as  Data. 

Ittv.  Walter  H.  Hill,  S.J. 

Cirdtnal  Livlgerie  and  the  French  Kepn*"- 
lic.  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Sobroedkh. 

Henry  C.  Lea  as  an  Historian. 

Rev.  T.  BouQUiLLOv. 

The  iEsthetic  in  E.lucatlon.     E.  A.  Starb. 
Ireland's  Cause,  Ireland's  Leader. 

Bt.  Bev.  Mgr.  B.  O'Re.lly. 

The  Financial  Relation  of  Church  and  Smte 
in  Ftauce.  RiCEARP  B.  Bluott. 


CALCUTTA  REVIEW. 

January.  6s. 
Piercing  the  Amran.  E.  B. 

hail  Krilov,  the  Rnsstan  Fabulist. 

CUAHLE.S  JOUNSTOX,  C.S. 

On  some  Names  of  Places  in  Bihar :  Th^ir 
Origin  and  Histor3^      John  Ghbistian. 

The  Planta'n :  Its  History,  Cultivation,  and 
Folk-lore.  T.  N.  M. 

T!"i  Beginnings  of  Dutch  (Commerce  in 
India.  E.  Rkhatskx 

Remarks  on  Professor  Drummond's  Sd-ntl- 
fic  Christianity.  F.  C.  O.  Be 4 m. in. 

NotPi  of  a  Holiday  Trip  to  Maldah  »» d 
B  har.  H.  Beveridge.  C  S. 

The  Ne«  RomsntIc  Movement  in  Literature. 

Brajsndra  Nath  Seal. 

A  Plea  for  the  Formation  of  a  Linnxan 
Society  in  Calcu»t<. 

Sarat  Chandra  Mittra. 
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QUARTERLIES— ^'on^iM/f. 


CRITICAL  REVIEW.  It.  6d.  Quarterly. 
The  second  number  contains  reviews  by 
A.  H.  Savce.  D.D.,  Principal  Cave, 
Principal  Falrbaim,  Principal  Simon, 
Professors  Ryle,  A.  B.  Bruce,  Marcus 
Dods,  Iveraeh,  Haoalister,  Stevrart, 
Koberte,  Robertson,  etc. 


QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OP  ECONOMICS. 
January. 

The  Value  of  Labour  in  Relation  to  Bconomio 
Theory.  JjLmbs  Box>b. 

Befonn  in  Railroad  Passenger  Fares. 

Edmund  J.  Jamjes. 
The  Tobacco  Tax.        Fsaitk  L.  Olmsted. 
The  Vcpeln  fflr  Sozial-Politik.    SocUl  Poli- 
tics in  Germany,  with  an  Aeeount  of  the 
Formation  and  Work  of  the  Society  for  the 
Consideration  of  Sodal  Politics. 

BuoEir  y.  PHiuPPoyiCH. 
The  Growth  of  Capital  and  the  Cause  of 
Interest.  FRxifKLDf  H.  Qzddings. 

The  Theory  of  Emigration. 

RiCHMOMD  Mato  Smith. 

SYDNEY    QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE. 

December.  Is. 
Contests  of  Labour  and  Capital.   J.  C.  C. 
The  Roroan  Church,  tlie  Old  Testament, 

Heathenism,  and  RevoluUon.  Mervyn 

Archdall. 

Upon  Old  Australian  Remains  Recently 

Fomid.  Dr.  Carroll. 
Cu  Man  Dispense  with  a  ReUgious  Belief  ? 

John  Lothian  Robson. 


AMERICAN. 

Andovep  Review.  February.  33  cents. 
Ftoal  Infallibility  in  the  Light  of  History. 

Prof.  U.C. -Sheldon.  ' 
The  Ideal  College  Education.  Prof. 

Jacob  O.  Schurman. 
A^mder    Smith.      Stephen  Henry 

The  ]2uthusian  Idea.  With  a  Facsimile 

Letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone.    H.  S. 

^meroy,  M.D. 
The  Theology  of  a  Sacred  Day.  Rev. 

George  F.  Genung. 
What  Shall  we  do  with  the  Old  Testo- 

ment?  The  Editor. 
Babelais.     Letters  and  Life.  Prof. 

Lafloir. 

The  Outline  of  an  Elective  Course  of 
Study.  III.  —  Pauperism.  Prof. 
Tucker. 

Arena.  February.  60  cents. 
What  are  Phantasms,  and  Why  do  they 
Ajigir?  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  D.C.L.. 

New  Disooveriea  on  the  Planet  Mars. 

CamlUe  Flammarion. 
The  Fsrmer,  the  Investor,  and  the  Rail- 

wsy.  C.  Wood  Davis. 
CoDsomption  Cures  and  Micmblcldes : 

Dr.  Koch  and  Dr.  Stilling.    Prof.  Jos. 

Rhodes  Buchanan. 
The  Fall  of  Adam.  Hon.  John  Welch. 
Morals  and  Fig-leaves.    Helen  London. 
The  Froth  and  the  Dregs.    B.  O.  Flower. 
Woman's  Dress.   Frances  E.  Russell. 
His  Mother's  Boy.  No-name  Paper, 
luttculine  Immorality.  The  Editor. 
The  Age  of  Consent.  The  Editor. 

Chautauquan.  25  cents. 
The  Intellectual  Development  of  the 

Bnglish  People.  Edward  A.  Freeman. 
FraoUcal  Talks  on  WriUng  English  II. 

Frof.WiUiamMinto.  ' 
Ihe  English  Towns  III.   Augustus  I. 

Jessop,  D.D. 
Sogjl  Reform  and  the  Socialists.  Robert 

Ruts  Thompson,  D.D. 
A  Church    in    Chicago.  (Plymouth 

Church.)  Rev.  Clarence  T.  Brown. 


Chautauquan— eontuittsef. 
Politics  and  Politichms.  Judge  Frederick 

G.  Gedney. 
The  Story  of  the  Opium  Curse  In  India. 

Bishop  John  F.  Hurst. 
How  Marriage  Affects  a  Woman's  Pro- 
perty. Leila  Robinson  Sawtelle. 
Woman's  Sphere  from  a  German  Stand- 
point. Sophie  Salvanius. 
A  Woman's  view  of  the  Indian  Troubles. 

Blaine  Goodale. 
The  Democratisation  of  Religious  Effort. 
The  Editor. 

Cosmopolitan.  February.  26  cents. 
Nikolai  Palkin.  (Illus.)  Counc^TolstoL 
ChAteaux    in   Touraine.     (Illus.)  6. 

Anderson  de  Wolfe. 
Talleyrand   Memoirs.    (Illus.)    H.  de 

Bury. 

A  Western  Mansion— Home  of  Mrs.  Bmil 
Schandein.  (Illus.)  G.  H.  Yenowine. 

Amateur  Portraiture  in  Photography. 
(Illus.)  C.  B.  Moore. 

An  Early  American  Princess— Miss  Caro- 
line Fraser.  (Illus.)  J.  L.  Gilder. 

Gambling  Sharps  and  their  Tools.  (Illus.) 
C.Bissell. 

The  Welsh  in  the  United  States.  With 

Portraits.   T.  L.  James. 
Women  Clerks  in  New  York.  (Illus.)  C. 

Lanza. 

HomiletIc  Review.  February.  Is. 
Heredity  and  Christian  Doctrine.  Charles 
P.  Deems. 

A  Symposium.   On  what  Line  mav  all 
the  Enemlse  of  the  Saloon  Unitedly  co 
Battle?  Howard  Crosby. 
The  Evangelist  and  his  Work.  Rev. 

B.  Fay  Mills. 
Buddhism  and  Christianity.  President 
J.  B.  Rankin. 

Magazine  of  American  History.  Feb. 
The  Demand  for  Education  in  American 

History.  Hon.  John  Jay. 
The  Antiquity  of  Carriages.  (Illus.) 

Emanuel  Spencer. 
Raleigh's  Settlements  on  Roanoke  Island. 
An  Historical  Survival.  (Illus.)  Stephen 
B.  Weeks. 

The  French  Array  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Conclusion.  Count  de  Ferscn's 
Private  Letters  to  his  Father,  1780- 
1781.  From  the  French  by  Miss 
Georgine  Holmes. 

Nationalist.  February. 
The  Credit  Foncier  of  SInaloa.  W.  Sher- 
man Felt. 

New  England  Magazine.  February.  25cts. 
The  Old  Masters  of  Boston.  (Reminis- 
cences of  some  Boston  Artists.)  Samuel 
L.  Gerry. 

Women's  Work  in   Science.     Sara  A. 

Underwood. 
A  Model  New  England  Village.  (St. 

Johnsbury  and  its  History.)  Edwin  A. 

Start. 

They  Turned  Her  Out  In  the  Street." 

Poem.   Fred  de  Vine. 
The  History  of  Historical  Writing  in 

Americft.— II.  J.  F.Jameson. 
William  Morris.    Sonnet.   Allan  East- 
man Cross. 
Experience  of  a  New  England  Clergyman 

during  the  Revolution.    Mrs.  Amelia 

Leavitt  Hill. 
William  Morris.  William  Clarke. 
The  Rindge  Gifts  to  Cambridge.  Ashton 

R.  Willaid. 
Coloured  Churches  and  Schools  in  the 

South.  LiUieB.  Chase  Wyman. 
Our  Day.  January.  25  cents. 
A  Symposium  of  Salt  Lake  City :  Thirty 

Questions  on  Mormonism. 
Progress  of  Sabbath  Reform  in  1890.  Rev. 

W.  F.  Crafts. 
Scientific   Temperance   Instruction  in 

Public  Schools. 

Poet-Lore.  February.  25oenU. 
Old  Age  and  Poets.  Professor  Henry  S. 
Pancoast. 


INDEX. 


It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict 
this  index  to  periodicals  published  in 
the  English  language.  AU  the  articles 
in  the  leading  Reviews  are  indexed,  but 
only  the  more  important  articles  in  the 
other  magazines. 


Adtog  as  a  Factor  in  Education,  by  Grace 

TopUs,  Ed,  Mar 
Actors'  Dressing-rooms,  Str,  Feb 
Adam's  Fall,  Dr.  J.  Welch  on,  A,  Ftb 
Africa: 

S<*"K®  Railway.  C.  C.  Adams  on, 
Gold  G  M,  Jan 

Dr.  B.  Holub's  Trip  in  Africa,  Gold  G  M. 
Jan 

Was  the  Kmin  Expedition  Prac  ical  ?  bv  E 

L.  Godkin,  F,  Feb 
A.  J.  Mounteney  Jephson  on  liis  March  with 

a  Starving  Column,  Scrib.  Mar 
Traces  of  a  Vanished  Civilisation  in  Darkest 

Africa,  L  H.  Mar 
Agriculture : 
The  Farmer,  the  Investor,  and  the  Railway. 

by  C.  Wood  Davis,  A.  Feb 
American  Literature,  W.  Sharp  on,  Nat  R, 
Mar 

American  People : 

As  the  Chinese  see  them,  by  W.  A.  P.  Martin. 
F,  Feb 

Amusements  of  the  People,  Rev.  Harry  Jones 

on,  G  W,  Mar 
Anabaptista  and  their  English  Descendants. 

R.  Heath  on.  C  R,  Mar 
ArduBology : 

Explorations  in  Asia  Minor  In  1890.  Dr.  F. 
Halbherr  on,  Ant,  Mar 
Argentine  Republic : 

Buenos  Ayres,  T.  Child  on,  Harp.  Mar 
Aristotle's  (institution  of  Athens : 

G.  A.  Schrumpf  on,  Ed,  Mar 

H.  L.  Havell  on  (The  Great  Discovery),  Mac. 
Mar 

Army: 

TheBecruiting  Problem,  A.  Forbes  on.  N  C, 

How  to  make  the  Armv  Popular,  bv  Ccl 
King  Harman.  U  S  M,  J-eb  *^  ' 

C^^y*     CowanJ  on. 

U  S  M,  Ftb 

Tkctical  Guides  for  the  Cav»1r7  Division 
Capt.  G.  F.  Leverson  on,  U  S  M.  Feb 
Arnold,  Sir  Edwin, 

On  Japan,  ScrIb,  Mar 

His  "  Light  of  the  World  " ; 
Archdeacon  Farrar  on,  Long,  Mar 
Arnold,  Matthew, 

F.  F.  Roxet  on.  Lad.  Feb 
Asia  Minor : 

Railway  Enterprise.  J.  T.  Bent  on,  Pater,  Mar 
Astronomy : 

New  Disooveries  on  the  Planet  Mars,  C.  Ilam- 
marion  on.  A,  Feb 

Astronomy  as  a  School  Subject,  Ed.  Mar 
Austen.  Jane,  W.  B.  S.  Clyroer  on,  Scrlb,  Mar 
Australia  t 

Can  it  Dispense  with  the  Imperial  Connec- 
tion ?  by  Major  G.  S.  Clarke,  U  S  M,  Mar 

Australia  a^  Lord  Carriogton  saw  it.  bv 
Principal  Hervey.  U  S  M,1£ir  ^ 

History  of  New  South  Wales.  byH.  W.  H 
Huntington,  Syd  Q,  Dec,  90 

Australian  Cities,  C  M,  Mar 

Australian  {Strike,  see  under  Labour 
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Balaclava.  Battle  of.  ArchituiUl  Forbes  on.  C  R, 
Mar 

Beer,  H.  W.  Wolff  on,  G  M,  Mar 

Behring  Sea,  see  under  Fisheries  Disputes 

Bible  and  Biblical  Criticism  : 
The  Fall  of  Adam,  by  Dr.  J.  Welch.  A.  Feb 
The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures,  by 
Dr.  D.  8.  Orrgory,  Hom  R.  Ft-b 

Biblical  Drama  in  South  StaCTordsbire,  C,  Mar 

^The  Ejt^^rmination  of  British  Birds,  Rev.  H. 
D.  Gordon  on.  N  N.  Feb 
Orleton  Swifts,  N  N,  Feb 
Woodcocks  in  Sprinsr  ^.»d  Autumn,  C  J  Mar 
Some  Birds  in  Inu.K,  C.  T.  Bucliiaud  on, 

Long.  Mar 
Bird  and  Beast  Poacherj,  C,  Mar 
Books : 

Great  Books  and  their  Authors,  W.  H.  Daven- 
port xVdams  on,  Y  M,  Mar 
Booth,  General.  „ 

W.  T.  Stead  ou.  Sun  M,  Mar 

His  "In  Darkest  England,"  see  under  Salva- 
tion Armv 

Bournemouth.  Itev,  R.  A.  Chudleigh  on,  Hy, 
Mar 

Brett,  Hon.  R  B..  on  Clias.  de  Remusat's 
"  Abelard  and  Heloise  "  (A  subject  lor  Opera), 
Pater.  Mar 

Bright.  Jolin,  Facsimile  of  the  Notes  ofaSpiecli 

by.  Str,  Feb 
Brotherhoods,  mac.  M«ir 
Buenos  Av»f  s.  T.  Child  on.  Harp.  Mar 
Butter-making  in  Jutland,  Rev.  M.  C.  F.  Morris 

on,  Mac,  M^r 
Cables  : 

How  S\i>>nr)arlne  Cables  are  made,  C  S  J,  Mar 
Cairo,  >V.  M.  Fullerton  on.  E  I,  M-ir 
Cambridge.  U.S.A.,  Mr.  RIndges   QifU  to, 

Ca?il^nia,  Southern,  The  T^nd  of  Afternoon 

Howarth  oo,  Pater,  Mar 
Canada  and  Iipperinl  Fcilcr-tion  : 

Hon.  J.  W.  LoDg^y  on,  F  R.  Mar 
Cancer:  .  „ 

More  about  Count  Mattel,  Hy.  Mar 
Carnegie.   An^irew,   on   the  Advantages 

Poverty.  N  C,  Ma" 
Camlola,  Anna  M.  Sloddnrt  f  n,  Scots,  Mar 
Carriages,  Antiquity  of.  £.  Spencer  on.  M  A  H, 

Feb 

Catholic  Church :  ^  „ 

The  Story  of  the  Vatican  Council,  by  R. 

Beauclerk,  M,  Ma^ 
The  Roman    Church,  the  Old  Testament, 
Heathenism  at  d  Revolut  on,  by  M.  Arch- 
dall.  Syd  Q.  Dec  '90 
Papal  Infallibilitv  in  the  Light  of  History,  by 
H.  C.  Sheldon.  A  R,  Feb 
Century  Club.  C  M,  Mar 
Charity,  Fetish  of,  W  R,  Mar 
Children's  Hospital,  Str,  Feb         ,  „  ,  ^ 
Chinese  Immigration  in  America,  J.  Ralph  on 

(The  Chinese  Leak),  Harp,  Mar 
Chinese  M«p  of  Cliina,  Gold  G  M.  Jan 
Christ,  Two  Frencli  Lit-es  of,  M,  Mar 
Christianity :  ,        ,  ^  , , 

Hss  it  failed?  by  Father  Ignatius  and  Ou  Ida, 
N  A  R.  Feb 

Christianity  in  R*»]ation  to  Socialism,  by  Rev. 
H.  M.  Ward,  N  H,  Mar 
Churches,  see  under  Westminster  Abbey,  Fur- 
ness  Abbey 

London  and  .Vinerican  Clubs.  B.  8.  Nadal 
on,  Scrlb,  M?ir 
Colonies:  ,      „  _ 

Canada  and  Imperial  FederAtion,  Hon.  J. 

W.  Lonuleyon,  FR.  Mar      „     ,      „  , 
Commercial  Union  within  the  Empire.  Barl 

of  Dun  raven  on,  N  C.  Mar 
J.  G.  Colnier  on.  Paler.  Mar 
The  Col'»nies  and  t'onnnercml  Union,  by  J.  C. 
Colmer.  Pater,  Mar 
Comedy  of  Errors.  A.  Lang  ou,  Harp.  Mai 
Conduct  and  Greek  Religicn,  by  Mrs.  Gribb'e, 

F  R,  Mar 
Congo,  see  under  Africa 
Consumption:  _      „  , 

The   Kvch  Core,  Phren    J.  Feb  :B.  J. 

McWeeney  on.  Pater,  Mar 
Consumption  Cures  and  Microbicides :  Dr. 
Koch  and  Dr.  Stilling,  Prof.  J.  11.  Buch- 
anan on.  A,  Feb 
Cooker\'  of  the  Renaissance  Period,  Sir  A-  H. 

Layard  on,  MUT.  Mar 
Comaro,  Helena.  A  Learned  Woman.  C  W.  Feb 
Credit  Foncier  of  Sinaloa,  W.  S.  Felt  on,  Nat, 
Feb 


Crime  and  Criminals: 
The  Eclipse  of  Justice,  by  Frands  Peek,  C  R, 
Mar 

French  Criminal  Procedure,  J.  B.  C.  Bodley 
on.  Pater.  Mar 
Crispi.  Francesco,  H.  J.  Allen  on,  G  M.  Mar 
Crofter  Migration.  Black,  Mar 
Crook,  Gen.,  in  the  Indian  Country,  C  M.  Mar 
Cryptoprocta  at  the  "Zoo,"  C  J.  Mar 
Deaf.  The  Education  of,  A.  B.  Street  on,  Mac, 

Mar 
Dress : 

Ladies'  Dress,  Artists  on,  Str,  Feb 
Woman's  Dress.  F.  B.  Busfell  on.  A,  Feb 
Dres8ing-r>oms  of  Actors,  Str,  Feb 
Drummoud,  Professor  Henry,  Y  M,  Mar 
Dying,  The  Hofie  for.  Dr.  A.  T.  Schofield  on, 
CR,  Mar 

Edinburirh's  Literary  Landmarks.  L.  Hutton 

on.  Harp.  Mar 
Education,  8«e  also  under  Universities : 

The  LL.A.  Diploma,  Professor  Knight  on, 
Ed,  Mar 

The  Headmasters'  Association  Dr.  Poole  on, 
Ed,  Mar 

Acting  as  a  Factor  in  Education,  by  Grace 

TopYls,  Ed,  Mar 
Astronomy  as  a  School  Subject,  Ed,  Mar 
Reverence,  f^r  the  Ideal  in  Education,  by  T.  G. 

Hooper,  P  R,  Feb 
An  International  School,  by  Hon.  M.  Galletti, 

P  R,  Feb 

Home  and  School  in  Germany,  by  Mrs. 

Caumoiit,  P  R.  P.b 
The    Idtal   College   Education,  by  J.  G. 

Schurman.  A  R,  Feb 
The  iEs'hetic  in  Education,  by  E.  A,  Starr, 

ACQ  Jan 

Colleges  for  Women.  B.  Wordsworth  on,  K  P, 
Blar 

University  Extension,  H.  B.  Clarkon.  GM. 
Mar 

Organisation  of  Public  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Free  Question,  Hon.  L. 
Stanley  on.  New  R.  Mar 

Tlie  Next  Step  in  Education.  C.  K.  Adams 
on.  F,  Feb 

Compulsory  Greek,  Prof.  B.  A.  Freeman  on, 
Mac.  Mar 

American  Christian  State  Schools,  Rev.  T.  J. 
Jenkins  on,C  W,  Feb 
Egypt: 

Impressions  In  Cairo,  by  W.  M.  Fallerton 
EI.  Mar 
Elgin  Marbles,  N  C.  Mar 
Boiigration : 

The  Theory  of  Emigration,  Q  J  Econ,  Jan 

Emigration  in  1890,  C  J.  Mar 

Bniiuration  from  New  England  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, M  A  H,  Feb 
BngUsh  People.  DeveHoment  of,  Plrof.  B.  A. 

Freeman  on.  Chaut,  Mar 
Epitaphs,  C.  Mar 

Post- Reformation    Epitaphs,    Rev.  F.  L. 
Hughes  on,  N  H,  Mar 
Fair  Ophelia  of  a  Highland  Glen,  by  W.  Hodg- 
son, Nat  R,  M4r 
Farrar.  Archdeacon, 

O.i  John  Wesley.  C  R.  Mar 

On  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  "  Light  of  the  Worid," 
Long:.  Mar 

On  Westminster  Abbey,  Sun  M,  Mar 
Fiction:  British  Novelists,  I.  Lad,  Mar 
Finance : 

Our  Money  Manufactory.  Str,  Feb 

Can  England  Keep  Her  Trade?  by  J.  A. 
Hobson,  Nat  R.  Mar 
Fisheries  Disputes : 

Behring  Sea  Question.  J.  Bell  on,  Nat  R.  Mar 

The  Seal  Islands  of  Behring  Sea.  F.  H.  H. 
Guillemard  on,  Mur,  Mar 
Fishers  on  Land.  L  T.  Mar 
Flag  Signals  at  Sea,  C  J.  Mar 
Flammarion,  Camille. 

On  the  New  Discoveries  on  the  Planet  Mars, 

A.  Feb 

Flax  Industry  of  Ireland,  C  J,  Mar. 
Food  :  Renaissance  Cookery,  Sir  A.  H.  Layard 

on,  Mur,  Mar 
Formative  Influences,  Prof.  B.  L.  Gildersleeve 

on,  F.  Feb 

Forster.  Westg^rtb,   Geologist  and  Mining 

Engineir,  M  C,  Mar 
Prance : 

The  Outlook,  by  W.  11.  Hurlbert,  F  R.  Mar 
Oiu*  French  Contemporaries.  U  S  M.  Mar 
The  Financial  Relation  of  Church  and  St«te, 

B.  B.  Blliott  on,  A  C  Q,  Jan  ■ 


Fraaer,  Miss  Caroline,  an  Barly  American  Prin- 
cess, Cos,  Feb 
Freeman,  Prof.  B.  A.,  on  Compulaory  Cheek, 
Mac,  Mar ;  on  the  Intellectual  Devdopmeot 
of  the  English  People.  Chaut.  Mar 
Fremont  Bxplotiitions,  C  M.  Mar 
French  and   BngUsh   Literature,  ContnAt 

between,  by  G.  Baintsbuiy,  Mac  Mar 
Froth  and  Dregs  of  Society,  B.  O.  Ftower  on.  A. 
Feb 

Fumess  Abbey.  K  0,  Mar 
Future  Life,  Scientific  Basis  of  Belief  in.  CD, 
Feb 

Gambetta,  T.  Raleigh  on.  Lad.  Feb 
Gambling : 
The  Gambler,  an  Apology,  Pater,  Mar 
Gfunbling  Sharps  and  their  Tools,  by  C.  Bi- 
sell,  Cos,  Feb 
Gem  en  L  terature.  Studies  in.  M  P,  Msr 
Gettvbburg  Thirty  Years  After,  by  Count  of 

Pat  IS  ana  others.  N  A  R.  Feb 
Gildersleeve,   Prof.  B.  L..  Autobiographical 

(Formative  Influences),  F,  Feb 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  Dr  Parker  on,  New  R,  Mar 
His  Controvert ial  Method.  Prof .  Huilef  on, 
NC.  Mar 

Gold  Supply  of  England  and  India,  Black,  ^ 
Gosse,  Edmund,  a  Self-made  Scholar,  P  ?,  Mv 
Gdttingen  in  Prussia,  L  T,  Mar 
Grain,  Comey,  Biographical.  C  S  J,  Mar 
Grande  Chartreuse,  Mrs.  Leclcy  on.  N  C.  Mar 
Great  Men :  Their  Domestic  Life,  by  Be^-.  K. 

Schindler.  K  0,  Mar 
Greece  and  It«  Religion.  Dr.  A.  J.  Japp  on.  S. 
Mar 

Greek  at  the  Universities,  see  under  Univer- 
siUes 

Greeley.  Horace,  Letters  by.  Upp,  Mar 
GtK^nland: 

Dr.  Nansen's  Expedition,  C  J.  Mar 
Groome,  Archdeacon,  A  Suffolk  Parson,  Black. 
Mar 

Grundy.  Mrs..  Abdication  of.  H.  D.  Traill  on, 

Natlfl,  Mar 
Gymnastics : 
'The  PUc**  of  Gymnastics  in  Physical  Training, 

J  Ed.  Mar 
Gymnastics  for  Girls.  Hy.  Mar 
Hagganl,  Rider,  Phren  M,  Mar 
Hafttiugs.  Warren,  and  his  libellers.  W  R.  Mar 
Heaton,  J.  Hem  iker.  on  Postal  and  Tek|;rapii 

Reforms.  C  R,  Mar 
Heirlooms.  Bngtisb.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Scarlett  on.  Allt, 
Mar 

Herbert.,  Hon.  Aubercn,  on  the  DestiucUon  cf 

the  New  Forest,  F  R,  Mar 
Hermhut,  Visit  to,  Sun  M,  Blar 
Heredity,  H.  F.  Oiborn  on,  A  M.  Mar 
History:  „  ,  „ 

The  Economic  Sld#»  of  History,  by  H.  de  B. 

Gibbins,  W  R.  Mar 
The  History  of  Historical  Writing  in  America, 

by  Dr.  J.  F.  Jameson,  N  E  M,  Feb 
The  Deanand  for  Education  in  American 
History,  by  Dr.  Jay.  M  A  H,  Feb 
Home  Colonisation,  J.  Mavor  on.  Tin,  Mar 
Home  for  the  Dying.  Dr.  A.  T.  Schofield  oo. 

C  R.  Mar 
Home  Rule,  see  under  Scotland 
Hospitals  : 
The  Children's  Hospital,  Str.  Feb 
Hospital  Nursing,  see  under  Nurses 
Hotel-keeping  Sisters,  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould cai. 
N  H  Mar 

Ho  wells,  W.  D.,  "  Moods."  Six  Poems  by,  Harp^ 
Mar 

Hnwitt.  Mary.  Mdme.  B.  Parkes  Belloc  on  On  * 

Walled  Garden),  Pater,  Mar 
Huxley,  Prof.,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Controversial 
Method,  N  C.  Mar  ^  .     n  t 

Hydrophobia  and  tlie  Muzzling  Order,  u.  J- 

"Romanes  on.  C  R.  Mar 
Ibsen.  Henrik :  «  ,   «  ii 

A  Scene  from  hSs  "Brand,"  Prof.  C  H 
Herford  on,  C  R,  Mar 
Imperial  Federation,  see  under  Colonies 

The  Beginnings  of  Dutch  Commerce,  Cal  n. 

German  View  of  the  Defence  of  Indii.  by 

Capt.E.S.May.USII,Mar 
The  Opium  Curse.  Bishop  Hurst  on,  Chaat. 

Mar  ^  f. 

The  Women  of  India,  Lady  Dufferin  on.  K  t. 

Hindu  Marriage  and  British  Law,  T.  Vijaya- 


Raghavjkimn.  Nat  R  Jff 
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Ireland: 

The  Mending  of  Ireland,  by  A.  Maconachie, 
Lad.  Mar 

Irish  Leadership,  J.  J.  Clancy  on,  CR.  Mar 

Ireland's  Oanae,  Ireland's  Leader,  Mgr. 
OReillyon.  AC  Q.  Jan 

Irish  Parliaments.  Ip  E  R.  Mar 

A  Week  in  IreUnd.  by  A.  Koss,  High  H,  Mar 
Italy  Revisited.  G  W.  Mar 
Jamaica  Bxhibitiun,  Sir  H.  A.  Blake  on,  N  A  R, 

Feb 
Japan  : 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  on,  Scpib,  Mar 

A  Day  in  Kyoto,  by  R.  Mackenzie,  E  I,  Mar 

Political  Progress : 
Dr.  W.  E.  Gnffis  on,  F.  Feb 
Jephson,  A.  J.  Mouoteufy,  on  bis  March  in 

Africa  with  a  Starving:  Column,  ScPibi  Mar  | 
JfMS,  The, 

Hu4»iaaQd,  see  under  Russia 
Journalism : 

How  Leading  Articles  are  Written.  C  S  J,  ! 
Mar 
Justice : 

Th«  Eclipse  of  Justice,  by  Francis  Peek.  C  R, 
Mar 

Kavanagh,  A.  M..  an  Irish  Landlord,  Black, 
Mar 

Kinglalce.  AVx.  Wm.,  T  B,  Mar 
Kipling,  Rudyard, 

Stories  of,  J.  M.  Barrie  on,  C  R.  Mar 
K«K'h,  Dr.,  see  Ufider  Ci»iisuippt>ou 
K  ilov,  Ivan,  Russun   ^'aiufist,  C.  John  ton 
uii,  Cal  R,  Jail 

Lab  ur  Questions : 
ConteaU  of  Labour  and  Capital,  Syd  Q.  De?, 
9U 

Sure  Ownership  of  Industries,  M.  Georgieon, 
Nat,  Feb 

The  Value  of  Labour  in  relation  to  Economic 
Theory,  by  J.  Bcnar,  Q  J  Econ.  Jan 

Tno  Impolicy  ot  Strikes,  E.  M.  Sttvens  00, 
WR.  Mar 

The  Hallway  Strike  in  Scotland,  Prof.  J.  S. 

Nicholson  on.  Lad,  Mar 
D.  BalsiUie  ou,  Lad.  Feb 
The  Au^tral'sn  Strike,  H.  H.  Champion  on, 

bv  J.  D.  Fitzgerald.  N  C.  Mar 
Picketing  and  Coercion.  G.  Howell  on,  Mur. 

Mar 

Mistaken  Labour  Legislation,  G.  Howell  oo. 
New  R,  Mar 
Lso»  -making  in  Ireland,  M.  Griffln  on,  M»  Mar 
Land  Question : 
R.  B.  Haldane  on,  Lad.  Feb 
Ovf>r-M0rrgaging  the  Land,  Lord  Vernon  on, 
N  C,  Msr 

Langland,  William,  and  "Piers  the  Plow- 
man." W.  H.  D.  Adams  on,  Y  M,  Mar 

Lanin,  B.  B.  Who  is  he  ?  by  W.  Henry,  PateP, 
Mar 

Lavlgerle,  Cardinal,  and  the  French  Refubllc. 

Mgr.  dchroe<i(rr  on,  A  C  Q.  Jan 
Law  and  the  Lawyera : 

Can  Lawyers  be  Honest  ?  by  H.  Greene,  N  A  R, 
Feb 

Lea.  Henry  C.  as  an  Historian,  by  Dr.  T.  Bju- 

quillon,  ACQ.  Jan 
Le  Rhton,  Sir  Frederick,  Ata,  Mar 
Ltrerature : 

*Ihe  Contrasts  of  English  and  French  Litera- 
ture, by  G.  Sa<nt80urv,  Mac.  Mar 
Lodbrog.  Regner.  M  C.  Mar 
Lyly.  John,  Lad.  Mar 

MacDonald,  George,  as  a  Poet.  Black.  Mar 
Macedonian  Question,  A.  Humle-Beanian  on, 

FR.  Mar 
Magic  Lantern : 

Lantern  Serrices,  Rev.  W.  A.  Wickbam  on, 
NH.Mar 
Malthusian  Idea: 

W.  B.  Gladstone  on,  A  R.  Feb 

H.  P.  Someroy  on,  A  R.  Feb. 
Marriage  and  the  Marriage  L«ws  : 

Why  more  Girls  do  not  Marry,  by  Mrs.  K.  G. 
Wells,  N  A  R.Feb 

OnCho.»»ioga  Wife.  Y  M.  Mar 

How  Marriage  alTects  u  Woman's  Property. 
Ghaut.  Mar 

Consanguio'tfns  Marriages.  Dr.  S.  A.  Strahan 
on.WR.  Mar 

Hindu  Marriages,  see  under  India 
Man  Planet,  see  under  Attronomy 
Simrtialandhls  Times  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Steele.  Esq. 

M aasingham.  H.  W.,  Wanted  a  New  Charter 
NewR.Mar 


Mattel,  Count,  and  his  Cancer  Cure,  see  under 

Cancer 
Missions : 

ThH  Aim  of  Missions,  by  H.  Dyer,  Scots. 

Mur 

The  Historical  Geography  of  the  Christian 
Chureh,  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Hulbert,  Mis  R, 
Feb 

Plea  for  the  Extended  Use  of  the  Press  in 
Indian  MisMons.  by  Rev.  W.  fit.  C  air  Tis- 
daU,  Ch  Mis  I.  Mar 
Morals  and  Fig  Leaves,  by  Helen  London,  A. 

Feb 
Mormon  ism : 
Symposium  H  Salt  Lake  City.  0  D,  Jan 
Sball  Alien  Mormons  be  made  Citizens  ?  0  D. 
Jan 

Morris,  William. 

Wm.  Clarke  on,  N  E  M.  Feb^ 
Mozart,  W.  Pole  on,  Scplb.  Mar 
Muqaddam  of  Spins,  Black  .Mar 
Murchison,  Sir  R.  I..  17x.'-tH71»  Geologist  and 

Geographer,  M  A  H,  Feo 

Nationalism : 

Public  Works  and  Nationalism,  B.  H.  Rogers 
on,  Nat,  Feb 
Nationality  in  Music,  F.  Korbay  on,  Happ, 

Mar 

Natural  History : 

Bird  and  Beait  Poachers.  C.  Mar 
Navy: 

The  British  N«vv  of  1889-91,  Adm.  Sir  Gco. 
Elliot  on.  U  SM,  Feb 

Tli«  Newes-i  Factor  in  Naval  Warfare,  by 
W.  L.  Clowes,  U  S  M.  Feb 

Should  Coinmi'sions  be  given  to  Naval  War- 
rant Officers  ?  S.^mpoaium  on.  U  S  M.  F*b 

The  Present  Position  of  British  and  Foreign 
Armour,  f  y  C<»pt.  O.  Brown**.  U  S  IHI,  Fe)> 

Fafl'ious  Naval  Figure-head  Relics,  C  F  M« 
Mar 

Nen cattle.  Siege  ami  Capture  of,  M  C.  Mar 
New  Forest,  Dcs' ruction  of,  Hon.  A.  H3  bert 

on.  F  R.  Mar 
Xewrasn.  Cardinal. 

His  Early  Life.  M,  Mar  . 
Nicaragua  Canal,  C  J.  Mar 
Novels,  see  under  Fiction 
Nurse* : 

Hospital  Nursing.  Mrs.  Hnrteron.  E  I  Mar 
Ihf*  London  Hosppal  ard  ita  Nurses.  W.  H. 
Wilkins  on.  Nat  R.  Mar 

O^um  Curse  in  India,  Bishop  Hurst  on.  Chaut 

Parua  :  Th^  Papuan  and  his  Master,  by  H. 

Nisbet,  F  R.  Mar 
Pamell,  C.  S.,  tee  alsonnder  Irish  Lea''e'»h5p 

Deposition  of,  J.  McCarthy  on.  N  A  R,  Feb 

RUe  and  Fall  of,  T.  Htaly  on.  NeW  R,  Mar 
Pauperism  and  the  Poor  I^w  : 

Prof.  Tucker  on,  A  R.  Feb 

Thoughts  on  Poor  Law  Legislation,  by  Louisa 
Twining,  N  H.  Mar 
Persian  Literature  : 

The  RubA*  ly&t  of  Abii  Sa  '  id.  C.  J.  Picktring 
on.  Nat  R.  Mar 
Pessimism  as  a  System.  R.  M.  Wenley  on. 

C  R,  Mar 

Pbantasms.  Alfre<l  Russell  Wallace  on,  A,  Feb 
Photography:  Amateur  Portraiture  in  Photo- 
graphy. Cos.  Feb 

Photographv  a^.  Night.  C  J.  Mar 

T^flhdscape  Photography.  0.  Mnr 

The  Toning  Process.  W  PhotO  M.  Feb  7 
Picketing  and  Coercion.  Geo.  IIow  11  on.  MUP, 

Mir 

Poets  and  Old  Age.  P  L.  Feb 

Ponds  and  LaVe*.  Ornamentation  of,  S.  Parsons, 

jun..  on.  ScPib,  Mar 
P«K)r  L\w,  see  uiid#»r  Pauperism 
Popes.   Sepulchrsl   Monuments  of,  Prof.  F. 

Gregorovius  on,  Esq.  Feb 
Popular  In«titutioDR :   How  Some   of  them 

Begin,  C  J.  Mar 
;  Portraits  of  Celebrities,  StP,  Feb 
Portuguese  Peasantry.  Black,  Mar 
Postal  and   Te'cgraph  Reforms,  J.  Hennlker 
I     Heaton,  on  C  R 

I  Poverty.  Ad  van' ages  of ,  by  Andrew  C'megle. 
I  NC.Mdr 

P' vhical  Research : 
1     What  are  Phantasnw  ?    By  A.  R.  Wallscf , 
1       A.  Feb 


Race  Problems  of  America  : 
Coloured  Churches  and  Schools  in  the  South, 

by  L.  13.  C.  Wyman,  N  E  M.  Feb 
The  Red  Man  and  the  White,  A.  G.  Bradley, 

on.  Mac.  Mar 
The  Govei  nment  and  the  Indians,  by  H.  Price, 

F.  Feb 

Radical     at    Home    ("  Rylands    and  Co., 

Unlimited  ").  Nat  R,  Mar 
Railways : 

Reform  in  Railroad  Passenger  Fares,  E.  J. 
James  on.  Q  J  Econ.  Jan 

Railroad  Problems  ot  the  Immediate  Future, 
by  A.  T.  Hadley,  A  M,  Mar 

Railway  Strike,  see  und^r  L-*bour 
R«lelgh's  S»ttlement«  on  Roan*  keld..  Dr.  S.  B. 

"Weeks  on.M  AH.  Feb 
Recruiting  Prob'ero,  A.  Frr^^ea  on.  N  C,  Mar 
Renan,  M..  and  the  Kings  of  Israel,   Ip.  E  R. 

Mar 

Roniissance  Cookery,  Sir  A.  H.  La  yard  on,  MuP, 
Mar 

Remusat.  Charles de.  His  "Abelardand  Helolse." 

Hon.  R.  B.  Brett  on  (a  Subject  for  Opera). 

Patep.  Mar 
R»st  and  Exercise,  C  J,  Mar 
Rlndg»»  Gi*^ts  to  Cambridge.  U.S.A..  A.  R.  Wil- 

lard  on.N  EM.  Feb 
Roest^tti,  Dai.t^  Gabriel,  Note  on  his  Lout  re 
Sonnets,  T  B,  Mar 

RoeseMi  and  th^  Moralists.  F  R.  Mar 
Ruba  'iyftt.  of  Abu  Sa'td.  C.  J.  Pickering  on. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLp. 


The     •  rpilE  first  place  iii  the  month's  record  of 
Cop^iSS    A  the  Progress  of  the  World  unquestion- 
Act.      ably  belongs  to  tfie  new  law  by  which,  for 
the  first  time,  the 


lEnglishman  and 
American  meet  in 
the  literary  world  on 
a  footing  of  .  ec^ual 
Tights.  The  new 
measure*  inay  be 
faulty,  but  it  doed  at 
least  mark  one  great 
stride  in  the  work  of 
unifying  the  English 
lUce,  In  the  ideal 
English  -  speaking 
world  for  whicli  Ave 
are  working,  all  Eng- 
lish speakers  will  be 
citizens  of  one  gi  eat 
commonwealth,  en- 
joying equally  all 
rights,  privileges,  and 
protection  without 
any  question  whether 
they  are  bom  in  Mel- 
bourne, or  Minnesota, 
or  Manchester.  On 
March  4th  —  the 
closing  day  of  the 
session  and  expiring 
day  of  the  fifty-first 
Congress  —  the 
American  Legisla- 
ture enacted  a  law 
which  makes  it  pos- 
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April  Ut,  1891. 
sible  for  the  citizens  of  aU.  Other  countries  to  secure 
precisely  the  same  privileges  of  copyright  ^protection 
in  the  United  States  that  American  Citizens  may 

claim.     Thus  ends 
with    victory  and 
honour  arrcampaigtt 
that .  haabeen  pushed 
niore  •  or  less  inter- 
mittently for  nearly 
si^Cty  years.:.  The  best 
result  erf 'the  law  will 
be  it.^   tendency  to 
p  r  o  in  o  t  e    i  n  t  e  r- 
national  good  feeling, 
the  u^ty  and  per- 
viisiveness  of  Bngliflli 
litoratTire.    The  new 
law  will  coine  into 
effect  next  July.  It 
should  be  noted  that 
the  '  new  American 
law  will  not  permit 
the  copyii^'ht  privi- 
lege to  Vie  granted 
to  American  authors 
unless  the  type  is  set 
and  the   hooks  are 
piinted  in  the  United 

States  ;  «> 

foreign  authors  are 
not  discriminated 
against  in  any  piir- 
tioular.  The  new 
copyright  protection 
is  extended  to 
foreign  maps,  charts. 
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musical  compositions,  engravings,  lithographs,  cuts, 
prints,  photogi^aphs,  drawings,  paintings,  and  works 
of  art,  as  well  as  to  books.  There  must  be 
simultaneous  publication  in  America,  however,  other- 
wise the  protection  is  forfeited.  Of  all  men, 
Mr.  Robei-t  Underwood  Johnson,  of  the  Centunj 
Magazine^  deserves  most  credit  for  the  fact  that  the 
measure  was  actually  passed.  Among  the  pub- 
lishers, the  house  of  the  Putnams'  has  been  most 
prominently  identified  with  the  copyright  movement. 
English  authors  who 
\ave  thought  that 
Amencan  copp-ight 
would  bring  them 
sudden  affluence,  will 
doubtless  experience 
some  disappointment ; 
but  the  material  gains 
of  the  measiu-e  will 
not  be  inconsiderable, 
and  the  moral  gains  will 
be  immense. 

The  Whatever 
else  may  be 
Congress,  g^i^j  ^he 

fii'st  Congress  of  the 
second  century  of  legLs- 
lation  under  the  Con- 
stitution, its  activity 
has  been  unparalleled. 
Some  account  of  the 
work  of  the  fifty -first 
Congi^ess  will  be  found 
in  another  column.  The 
two  chief  measures  of 
the  last  session  w^ere 
the  Silver  Bill  and  the 
McKinley  Tariff  Act. 
The  anti-trust  legisla- 
tion is  noteworthy  as  an  attempt  to  stem  strong 
and  dangerous  tendencies;  the  anti-lottery  law 
is  an  effective  measure  in  the  interest  of  public 
morals ;  the  land-gi^ant  forfeiture  Act  is  a  tardy 
concession  to  the  popular  judgment  that  sub- 
sidised railway  corpoi-ations  should  have  been  held  to 
then-  agreements;  the  immigration  law  will  consid- 
erably improve  the  inspection  of  new  comei^  and  the 
sifting  out  of  the  disqualified;  the  army  legislation 
greatly  ameliorates  the  position  of  enlisted  men. 
The  new  silver  law  repeals  the  act  of  1878  which  made 
the  monthly  coinage  of  2,000,000  dols.  worth  of  silver 
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obligatory,  and  it  requires  the  purchase  of  4,500,000 
ounces  of  silver  each  month,  and  the  issue  in  pay- 
ment of  Treasury  notes  redeemable  in  coin.  The 
subsequent  attempt  to  pass  a  free  silver  coinage  bill  was 
frustrated.  The  actual  law  may  at  least  be  pronounced 
safer  and  better  than  its  predecessor.  Unquestionably 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  favour  inter- 
national bimetallism  ;  and  apparently  a  popular 
majority  now  desire  the  unconditional  experiment  of 
a  free  national  coinage  of  both  metals.    Under  the^ 

circumstances  of  popular 
pressure  the  late  Con- 
gress could  hardly  have 
been  expected  to  do 
anything  more  con- 
servative than  it  did 
actually  do  with  silver. 
The  McKinley  tanflT 
law  stands,  and  must  be 
judged  at  a  later  day  in 
the  light  of  its  results. 
It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  measure,  through 
its  very  stringency, 
will  have  the  eff*ect  to 
hasten  full  reciprocity 
with  Canada;  and  its 
provisions  for  free 
sugar  upon  the  basis, 
of  reciprocal  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  central 
and  southern  republics 
of  the  western  world, 
are  already  opening^ 
new  markets  for 
American  manufactu- 
rers. May  not  the 
McKinley  bill  prove 
the  final  effort  in  the 
tarift'-stimultited  development  of  American  industries^ 
and  force  manufacturt^rs  to  the  position  where  further 
development  will  be  clearly  hampered  rather  than 
assisted  by  a  high  tariff  ? 

The  two  sections  of  the  British  Empire 
which  are  the  most  sparsely  peopled^ 
have  last  month  preoccupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  intelligent  observer.  On  March  2nd  the. 
National  Australasian  Convention  met  at  Sydney,, 
to  consider  and  report  upon  a  scheme  for  the 
federalisation  of  the  seven  provinces  of  Australasia.. 
Before  long,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  similar  Convention. 


Australasian 
Federation. 
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twill  meet  in  London, 
ito  consider  a  similar 
•scheme  for  the  whole 
Empire.   Even  apart 
from  this,  the  Con- 
vention   is  notable 
enough     since  the 
.fathers   of  the 
American  Constitu- 
.tion  founded  the  Re- 
public of  the  United 
•States.  Tlie  keynote 
-of    the  Convention 
-was  struck  by  Sir 
Henry    Paikes,  its 
.president,  in  his  toast, 
■^*One    People,  One 
Destiny,"    and  the 
proceedings    of  the 
ijwenty-five  represen- 
tatives of  the  four 
millions  of  Austra- 
lasians   have  been 
unexpectedly  har- 
monious.   The  fol- 
lowing are  the  reso- 
lutions accepted  by 
the   Convention  as 
embodying  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the 
Federation  of  Aus- 
tralasia    must  be 
established  : — 

1.  The  powers,  pri- 
vileges, and  territorial 
rights  of  the  several 
existing  Colonies  shall 
remain  intact,  except 
in  respect  to  such  sur- 
renders as  may  be 
agreed  upon  as  neces- 
sary and  incidental  to 
the  power  and  autho- 
rity of  the  National 
Federal  Government. 

2.  Trade  and  inter- 
•course  between  the 
fedei-ated  colonies, 
whether  by  means  of 
land  carriage  or  coastal 
navigation,  shall  be 
absolutely  free. 

3.  Power  and  autho- 
rity to  impose  customs 
duties  and  duties  of 
excise  upon  goods  sub- 
ject to  customs  duties. 
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and  to  offer  bounties,  shall  be  exclusively  lodged  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Parliament,  subiect  to  swch 
disposal  of  the  revenues  thus  derived  as  shall  be  agreed 
upon. 

4.  The  military  and  naval  defence  of  Australia  to  be 
intrusted  to  the  Federal  forces  under  one  command. 

The  preamble  to  the  second  part  of  Sir 
Constitution.  Henry  Parkes  s  motion—*'  That,  subject 

to  these  and  other  necessary  pro vif- ions, 
the  Convention  approves  the  framing  of  a  Federal 
Constitution  which  shall  establish" — having  been 
agreed  to,  the  first  serious  debate  took  place  upon 
the  powers  of  the  Senate.  As  the  example  of  the 
United  States  was  followed  in  allotting  equal  repre- 
sentation to  all  the  federating  States  in  the  Senate, 
the  small  States  wished  to  strengthen  its  authority, 
while  the  larger  States  insisted  upon  confirming  real 
power  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  latter 
view  ultimately  gained  acceptance,  and  the  clause  as 
finally  amended  passed  as  follows  : — 

The  Federal  Parliament  is  to  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  the  former  consisting  of  un 
equal  number  of  members  from  each  colony,  to  be  elected 
by  a  system  which  shall  provide  for  the  periodical  retire- 
ment of  one-third  of  the  members,  thereby  securing  to 
the  body  itself  a  perpetual  existence  combined  with 
definite  responsibility  to  the  electors;  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  elected  by  districts  formed  on  a 
population  basis,  and  to  possess  sole  powers  in  originat- 
ing all  Bills,  appropriating  revenue,  or  imposing  taxation. 

The  equal  representation  of  constituent  States,  regard- 
less of  their  comparative  importance,  creates  absur- 
dities which  can  only  be  overcome  by  minimising 
the  privileges  and  authority  of  the  Second 
Chamber.  At  the  same  time  it  may  freely  bo 
admitted  that  not  even  a  system  which  gives  equal 
voice  to  Vermont  and  New  York  in  the  American 
Senate,  or  to  Western  Australia  and  New  South 
Wales  in  the  Australasian  Senate,  is  anything  like  so 
absurd  as  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  is  it  leally  a  providential  law  that  a  Second 
Chamber  must  always  be  more  or  less  of  an  illogical 
anachronism  ? 

Free  Trade  within  Australasia,  Protection 
dian  "  against  all  the  world,  including  the  mother 
Elections,  country,  is  the  watchword  at  Sydney.  It 
is  equally  the  watchword  that  has  enabled  Sir  John 
Maalonald  to  carry  the  elections  for  the  Dominion 
Parliament.  His  majority,  however,  has  shrunk 
from  fifty -one  to  twenty-five ;  and  but  for  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  where  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
saved  the  situation,  it  would  havQ  gone  badly  with 
him.  On  the  whole,  the  result  intensifies  the  regret 
with  which  his  electoral  tactics  were  regarded  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  never  well,  except  in  the 
last  emergency,  to  convinco  one  half  of  an  electorate 


that  the  other  half,  composed  of  their  neighbours, 
friends,  and  relatives,  are  traitors  to  the  Crown. 
No  pai-ty  advantage  can  adequately  compensate  for 
the  shock  which  it  gives  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  confidence  and  patriotism.  And  where,  as  in  the 
present  case,  the  party  adviintage  has  been  very  small, 
it  is  doubly  doubtful  whether  Sir  John  Macdonald 
was  well  advised  in  branding  the  Opposition  as 
traitors  in  posse  if  not  in  esse.  The  Hon. 
E.  Blake,  the  eminent  ex-leader  of  the  Liberals 
has  retired  from  poHtics  because  he  can  neither 
oppose  Free  Trade  with  the  States,  which  he 
believes  would  be  advantageous  to  Canada,  nor  pro- 
pose annexation,  which  he  equally  believes  to  be  the 
natui-al  corollary  of  the  Free  Trade  he  desires.  Sir 
Richard  Cartwright,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
stoutly  denies  that  the  Canadians  were  hkely  to 
abandon  theii'  political  freedom  for  the  sake  of  a 
commercial  advantage.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  l)e 
said  in  favour  of  his  idea  that  there  is  no  better  service 
which  Canada  can  render  to  the  Empire  and  to  the 
English  race  than  that  of  paving  the  way  for  a  more 
friendly  alliance  between  the  Empire  and  the  Republic 
by  cultivating  close  relations  with  the  latter.  This  is 
obvious.  But  Free  Trade  with  America  and  a  pro- 
tective tariff  against  England  is  such  an  Irish 
method  of  proceeding  that  no  one  will  be  seriously 
Sony  that  Sir  John  has  obtained  a  five  years'  lea^c 
during  which  he  may  negotiate  with  Empire  and 
Republic  on  equal  terms. 

Writing  on  this  subject,  my  American 

either  side  of  the  boundary  line,  no 
treasonable  conspiracies  anywhere  forming,  and  no 
possibility  of  political  union  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  except  as  the  result  of  a  peaceful 
and  gradual  evolution.  Such  union  is  only  con- 
templated speculatively,  as  men  forecast  the  long^ 
future.  Nobody  is  making  any  preparation  ior 
it  as  a  probable  event  in  the  lifetime  of  this  genera- 
tion. Nothing  can  avail  to  change  the  fact  that 
Canada  is  commercially  an  outer  fringe  upon  a  great- 
industrial  community;  and  that  there  can  be  i.'> 
large  development  or  prcsperity  for  the  P^* 
miiiion  until  there  is  gained  an  indiscriminate  flc^v 
of  trade  across  the  political  boundary.  And  th? 
whole  issue  of  the  late  election  is  involved  ii> 
this  fact.  Sir  John  has  won  a  victory  that  is  a 
moral  defeat.  He  retains  control  of  the  Parliament, 
but  his  former  majority  of  fifty-one  is  reduced  by  a 
half.  It  would  have  been  better  if  Sir  John  had 
completed  a  definite  scheme  of  draft-treaty  of  reci- 
procity before  appealing  to  the  constituencies. 
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analysis  of  the  election  figures  seems  to  show  that 
about  half  the  electors,  if  not  an  actual  majority, 
voted  for  Liberal  candidates ;  and  it  is  highly  signi- 
ficant that  the  two  great  provinces,  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  have  given  very  heavy  Liberal  gains.  The 
farming  communities  have  also,  as  a  rule,  been 
strong  against  the  Government.  The  maritime 
provinces  of  the  east,  and  the  new  provinces  of  the 
far  west,  support  Sir  John  ;  but  the  whole  feeling  of 
elation  and  strength  is  in  the  Liberal  camp.  The 
campaign  has  been  one  of  extraordinary  educational 
value.  As  for  the  bug- 
bear of  annexation,  this 
campaign  has  done  much 
to  clarify  opinion.  It 
is  absurd  to  call  the 
Liberals  annexationists, 
and  it  is  no  part  of  the 
practical  business  of  the 
day  to  deal  with  the 
possible  continental  con- 
federacies of  the  dim 
future.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  the  Liberals  of 
Canada  want  free  trade 
with  the  United  States 
and  do  not  want  to 
withdraw  from  the 
British  Empire.  This 
is  true  even  of  Mr. 
Erastus  Wiman,  the 
most  representative  of 
the  Canadians  in  the 
United  States,  and  the 
most  indefatigable  and 
influential  exponent  of 
the  advantages  of  com- 
mercial union.  He  has 
always  maintained  that 

the  presence  of  Great  Britain  on  the  Continent 
of  North  America  is  a  pledge  of  peace  between 
the  great  English-speaking  communities,  and  there- 
fore to  be  favoured  heartily  from  every  point  of 
view.  His  formula  as  regards  annexation  is  terseness 
itself,  and  it  is  in  these  words  :  "  Annexation  is 
unnecessary,  undesirable,  and  impossible." 

Tlie  Newfoundland  Government  having 
Kettle  oVpTsh  ^  convention  which  gave  to 

foundlwid.        XJnited  States  privileges  in  Ne^vfound- 

land  denied  to  the  Canadian  or  British 
vessels,  have  found  their  Convention  disallowed  by 
Downing  Street,  at  the  direct  instance  of  the  Cana- 
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dian  Government.  When  the  Newfoundlanders  were 
still  smarting  from  this  sacrifice  of  their  interests  to 
those  of  the  Dominion,  they  were  still  further 
aroused  by  the  decision  of  the  British  Government  to 
refer  the  whole  vexed  question  in  dispute  between 
the  Colony  and  Finance  to  arbitration.  New- 
foundland protested  against  the  inclusion  of  "  the 
question  of  the  lobster"  in  the  issues  submitted 
to  arbitration.  To  make  matters  woi'se,  the 
Newfoundland  Courts  gave  judgment,  quite  cor- 
rectly it  seems,  against  the  British  naval  officer 

who  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  British 
fort  in  closing  a 
factory  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of 
the  modus  mvendi. 
Downing  Street  there- 
upon promptly  in- 
troduced a  Bill  giving 
them  power  to  enforce 
their  treaty  obligations 
in  Newfoundland. 
Thereupon  ensued  a 
pretty  hubbub.  "  New- 
foundland sacrificed  to 
Canada  ! "  "  Newfound- 
land coerced  by  Down- 
ing Street!"  "Down 
with  the  Imperial  con- 
nection ! "  "  Hurrah  for 
Independence!"  "Long 
live  the  Republic!" 
Newfoundland  lies  in 
the  region  of  icebergs, 
but  on  occasion  its 
inhabitants  —  many  of 
w^hom  are  Irish — can 
wax  as  hot  and  as. 
red  as  their  own  lobsters  when  they  are 
boiled.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Ministerial 
soft -sawder,  and  a  promise  to  guarantee  a  rail- 
way loan  of  .£2,000,000,  will  mollify  the  indig- 
nant fishermen. 


jy^^  More  and  more  clearly  will  it  become 
ApbYtratPon  every  year  that   the  question 


which  dominates  every  other  question 
is  the  relation  between  the  two  gi^eat  sections 
of  .  the  English-speaking  world  —  the  Empire 
and  the  Republic.  Their  rivalry  has  been 
the  deciding  issue  in  the  Canadian  elections, 
and  it  is  at  this  momentv  intensifying  our 
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difficulty  witn  Newfoundland.  Sooner  or  later 
it  will  make  itself  felt  in  Central  and  Southern 
America.  The  difficulty  in  the  far  northern  Pacific 
has  been  temporarily  shelved  by  Lord  Salisbury's 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Blaine's  offer  to  send  the  sealing 
difficulty  to  arbitration.  Lord  Salisbury's  despatch 
(February  21st)  is  a  tolerably  incisive  state  paper. 
The  following  are  the  questions  which  Mr.  Blaine 
and  Lord  Salisbury  agree  should  go  before  the  arbi- 
trator : — 

1.  What  exclusive  iurifldiction  in  the  sea  now  known  as 
the  Behring  Sea,  and  what  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal 
fisheries  therein,  did  Russia  assert  and  exercise  prior  and 
up  to  the  tune  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United 
States? 

2.  How  far  were  these  claims  of  jurisdiction  as  to  the 
seal  fisheries  recognised  and  conceded  by  Great  Britain  ?  " 

3.  Was  the  body  of  water  now  known  as  the  Behring 
Sea  included  in  the  phrase  "  Pacific  Ocean/'  as  used  in 
the  Treaty  of  1826  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 

4.  What  are  now  the  rights  of  the  United  States  as  to 
the  fur-seal  fisheries  in  the  waters  of  the  Behring  Sea  out- 
ride the  ordinary  territorial  limits. 

Mr.  Blaine  proposed  to  refer  other  questions  to 
arbitration.  Lord  Salisbury  accepted  the  American 
view  on  one  of  them,  that  which  asserts  that  all  Russia's 
rights  passed  unimpaired  to  the  United  States,  but  he 
objects  to  submit  the  other  points  to  the  arbitrator. 
Lord  Salisbury  wrote  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
refer  the  general  question  of  a  close  time  to  arbitra- 
tion, but  the  terms  of  reference  should  not  beg  the 
question  in  favour  of  the  special  and  abnormal  rights 
claimed  by  the  United  States.  He  concluded  by  asking 
that  the  arbitrator  should  be  empowered  to  awai-d 
<lamages  to  British  sealers  if  it  was  decided  they  had  been 
seized  without  warrant  in  international  law.  This  is  so 
obviously  fair  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Blaine  will  refuse  his  consent.  Arbitration,  then, 
being  conceded,  the  question  arises  as  to  who  shall  be 
arbitrator.  On  the  principle  of  finding  some  one 
who  knows  nothing  about  the  matter  in  dispute, 
a  Swiss  arbitrator  is  suggested.  It  is  not  credit- 
able to  the  English-speaking  states  that  they 
should  need  to  go  to  a  foreigner  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes. A  judge  from  the  Supreme  Court  at  Wash- 
ington, a  representative  from  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  who  should  be  empowered  to 
j^elect  a  president — say  an  Australian,  or  an  American 
like  Mr.  Russell  Lowell— ought  to  be  able  to  settle 
the  matter  without  invoking  the  aid  of  a  foreigner. 

■  2'  ■        ^®  United   States  is  suffering  from  a 
tionpfSe  .  surfeit  of  foreigners.    The  terrible  scene 
Republic,  enacted  at  New  Orleans  on  March  Uth 
is  but  a  violent  and  passing  spasm  induced  by  the 
presence  in  the  American  Republic  of  a  mass  of  crude, 


undigested,  and  indigestible  foreigners.  The  incident 
is  instructive.  For  years  past  New  Orleans  has 
been  cursed  by  the  presence  of  a  secret  society  of 
Italian  terrorists  known  as  the  "  Mafia,"  against 
whom  the  local  authorities  have  waged  war  in  vain 
for  years.  The  Mafia  was  a  kind  of  New  Orleans 
Thuggee,  differing  from  that  of  Whitechapel  only  in 
being  much  better  organised,  and  in  doing  busing 
on  a  much  greater  scale.  The  Mafia,  it  is 
said,  contracted  for  murders  at  £1  per  head, 
and  from  these  Yehmgericht  no  citizen  was  secure. 
Mr.  Hennessy,  Chief  of  Policij,  set  himself  to 
extirpate  this  scourge.  He  was  shot  down  by  the 
Mafia.  Several  Italians  accused  of  participation  in 
his  muixler  were  arrested  and  sent  for  tiial.  The 
jury,  who  have  been  accused  of  being  either 
terrorised  or  corrupted,  acquitted  six  of  the  nineteen 
who  were  arrested.  A  fresh  charge  was  brought 
against  the  six,  and  all  were  kept  confined 
in  the  city  prison.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
however,  Mr.  Parkerson,  a  prominent  and  universally 
respected  local  leader  of  the  Young  Democratic  party 
which  commands  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
citizens,  addi*essed  a  meeting  beneath  the  statue  of 
Henry  Clay,  which  had  been  summoned  by  the 
leading  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  and  invoked  the 
authority  of  Judge  Lynch.  Headed  by  an  orga- 
nised body  of  200  old  soldiers,  the  crowd  poured 
down  upon  the  gaol,  smashed  in  the  gates,  seized  the 
imprisoned  Italians,  and  hanged  or  shot  eleven  of 
them.  Here  is  a  grim  and  ghastly  picture  of  one  of 
the  episodes  of  this  gaol  delivery  by  Judge  Lynch, 
which  recalls  only  too  vividly  a  scene  in  the  French 
Revolution  : — 

A  side  door  of  the  prison  opening  on  Marai*s  Street  was 
pushed  open,  and  several  armed  men  appeared  pushing 
before  them  Polizzi,  the  half-crazed  Sicilian,  who  offered 
to  turn  States  evidence.  He  looked  aghast  with  terror, 
and  was  evidently  quite  mad.  He  was  without  coat  or 
hat,  and  wore  a  red  flannel  shirt.  His  long,  black  hair 
hung  dishevelled  over  his  face.  The  crowd  called  upon 
the  armed  men  to  kill  him.  He  was  dragged  down  to 
the  comer  of  Marai^s  and  St.  Anne  streets.  The  crowd 
was  dense,  and  it  was  difficult  to  force  a  passege.  From 
balconies  men  and  women  watched  the  scene  with 
opera  glasses.  At  the  comer  is  a  lamp-post.  A  man 
threw  a  rope  across  the  street.  Another  man  scaled  the 
post  and  passed  the  rope  over  it  with  a  noose  at  one  end. 
The  noose  was  adjusted  round  the  neck  of  the  trembling 
wretch  by  willing  but  unskilled  hands,  the  other  end  of 
the  rope  was  tugged  at  bv  a  Une  of  men  who  quickly 
formed  for  the  purpose.  The  man  was  hoisted  into  the 
air,  but  only  for  an  instant,  for  the  rope  sHpped  and  he 
fell  to  the  pavement.  In  a  couple  of  seoonos  the  rone 
was  readjusted,  strong  hands  pulled  it  taut,  and  the  body 
was  dangUng  from  the  post.  As  soon  as  the  man  was 
high  enough  to  make  the  ran^  safe  and  allow  the  shots 
to  escape  the  heads  of  the  peome«<dozen  reports  rang  oat 
The  blood  gushed  fe|?ftzfel^fefi0^^ 
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riddled  his  body  Then 
the  rope  was  tiea  securely 
to  the  post  and  his 
corpse  left  hanging. 
When  eleven  were 
slain,  Mr.  Parkerson 
was  ^  carried  home 
shoulder  high  after  a 
speech  in  which  he 
had  declared  that  the 
responsibility  for  the 
tragedy  rests  upon 
"  the  infamous  jury 
who  acquitted  the 
murderers."  It  may 
be  so ;  but,  if  so,  why 
were  riot  some  of  the 
jurors  hanged  ? 

The  mas- 
Compllcations.  sacre  of 

the  Ita- 
lians has  created  a 
storm  of  indignation 
in  Italy.  The  Italian 
press  talked  about 
despatching  an  iron- 
clad to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  and 
the  Italian  Minister  at 
Washington  called 
upon  Mr.  Blaine  to 
deliver  up  to  justice 
the  authoi's  and  accom- 
plices of  the  massacre. 
Mr. Blaine  telegraphed 
to  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana  reminding 
him  that  the  American 
Government  was 
bound  by  its  treaty 
obligations  to  protect 
the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  Italian  sub- 
jects domiciled  in  the 
States,  and  urged  him 
to  take  measures  to 
bring  all  offendei-s 
against  the  law 
promptly  to  justice. 
Nothing  wh  atever  was 
done  to  carry  out  this 
request.  The  Pi-esi- 
dent  was  overwhelmed 
with  telegrams,  and  so 


PRINCE  NAPOLEON. 
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extraordinary  was  the 
flood  of  protest  "  that  he 
was  induced  to  break 
throtigh  his  rule  of  keep- 
ing the  Sabbath,  and  to 
hold  a  conference  with 
Mr.  Blaine  in  the  after- 
noon." But  he  may  con- 
fer till  the  cows  come 
home,  it  ^Nrill  not  help 
him  to  square  the  circle. 
However  deplorable  the 
incidt^iit  may  be,  it  was 
natural,  and,  indeed, 
iaenliftble.  If  secret 
murderous  associations 
kill  the  chief  of  the  police 
and  terrorise  juries  so 
that  110  man's  life  is  safe, 
then  in  self-defence  the 
people  will  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands, 
and  kill  out  those  whom 
they  believe  to  be  guilty. 
Nor  are  the  Italians  the 
only  foreigners  in  the 
United  States  who  will 
do  well  to  take  a  hint  as 
to  the  danger  of  caiTying 
murder  too  far.  Italy 
may  protest,  but  if  she 
does  more  than  remon- 
strate the  only  effect  will 
be  to  lead  to  very 
rigorous  measures  of  re- 
striction against  the  im- 
migration of  persons 
foomthe  murderdistricts 
of  Europe. 

^  The  Ameri- 
Sflitfi|tt<m  can  people 
Immifirration.  are  begin- 
ning to  look  at  this  mat- 
ter from  a 
scientific, 
statisti- 
cal point 
of  view. 
They  are 
.in  the 
position 
of  the 
owner  of 
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one  of  the  finest  stud  farms  in  the  world 
for  the  production  of  human  beings.  Why  should 
they  consent  to  spoil  their  breed  of  pedigree  stock 
by  allowing  the  introduction  of  the  refuse  of  the 
murder  breeds  of  Southern  Europe.  In  Egypt 
one  person  in  every  12,000  is  assassinated  every 
year.  In  Italy  the  proportion  is  nearly  as 
high,  being  8-05  to  every  100,000  inhabitants. 
The  propoition  of  England,  Whitechapel  notwith- 
standing, is  0*40.  Why  should  the  English-speaking 
Republic  allow  the  unlimited  introduction  of  this 
murder  strain  into  the  blood  of  its  citizens?  At 
present  the  tide  is  unchecked.  On  Maixih  17th  a 
terrible  catastrophe  in  Gibraltar  Bay  incidentally 
reminded  us  of  the  flood  of  Italian  immi- 
gration that  is  pouring  to  the  United  States.  A 
British  steamer — Utopia^  what  irony  there  is  in  the 
title! — with  880  Italian  passengers  on  board,  attempted 
to  anchor  in  the  Bay  as  the  south-wester  was  blowing 
hard  and  a  tremendous  sea  swept  her  decks.  The 
current  and  the  wind  swept  her  broadside  on  down 
upon  the  ram  of  our  ironclad  the  Anson.  The  great 
iron  beak  tore  open  the  steamer's  side,  and  in 
five  minutes  the  vessel,  with  all  her  crowd  of 
Italians,  went  down  in  the  sight  of  our  fleet.  Every- 
thing was  done  that  human  valour  could  do  to  save 
the  living  freight  of  the  doomed  Utopia^  but  more 
than  600  perished. 

The  death  of  Prince  Napoleon,  the  Red 
NaplSeon   ^'^^P^rte,  reminds  us  of  the  limitations 

of  the  law  of  heredity.  The  Corsican 
corporal,  whose  genius  prostrated  Europe  before  the 
feet  of  the  Revolution,  belonged  to  a  notable  family, 
but  although  all  the  Napoleons  have  been  distin- 
guished, none  of  them  have  shown  the  remotest  trace 
of  the  peculiar  power  which  made  the  First  Napoleon 
at  once  the  idol  and  the  terror  of  the  world.  Prince 
Napoleon  died  at  Rome  on  the  evening  of  March  17th. 
He  had  the  Napoleonic  countenance,  but  his  physical 
resemblance  to  his  uncle  was  but  a  mask.  Behind 
that  there  was  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  the  cynicism 
and  brutality  and  intellect  of  the  Bonapartes,  but  of 
military  talent  not  an  iota,  and  as  little  political 
genius.  Plon-Plon,  who  ate  sausages  on  Good  Friday 
to  the  scandal  of  the  faithful,  made  his  peace  with  the 
Church  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death,  but  he  never 
made  his  peace  with  his  countrymen.  They  hated 
and  despised  him  to  such  an  extent  that,  when  the 
Zulu  spears  made  him  the  heir  of  the  Imperial  tradi- 
tion, they  buried  the  Empire  in  his  reputation  as  in 
a  grave.  To  his  second  son,  who  is  mentioned  in  his 
will  as  the  inheritor  of  the  dynastic  pretensions,  his  re- 
commendation is  like  the  decimal  point  in  arithmetic. 


Napoleon  ^^^'*^^y  Prince  Napoleon  been  laid  to 
Bismfu*ck  ^^^^  royal   mausoleum  at  La 

Superga,  near  Turin,  than  the  Marquis 
of  Yilleneuve,  a  relative  and  friend  of  the  deceased, 
published  in  the  Figaro  a  very  remarkable  story  of 
Prince  Napoleon's  interview  with  Prince  Bismarck 
immediately  before  the  Austro- Prussian  war  of  *1866. 
The  Marquis  says  that  Prince  NapoleoR  was  sent  by 
the  Emperor  to  discuss  the  situation  and  to  ascertain 
what  Bismarck  was  driving  at.  The  Prussian  seems 
to  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

In  twenty  minutes,  with  great  spirit,  M.  de  Bismarck  set 
forth  the  following  plan  :— Germany  to  achieve  her  unity 
and  ally  herself  with  France.  The  two  nations,  closely 
bound  together,  to  drive  Russia  back  to  her  Steppes,  to 
make  H angary ^the  pivot  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and 
open  to  it  free  access  to  Constantinople ;  to  deprive 
England  of  her  colonies  and  make  them  the  receptacle 
for  the  overflowing  population  of  Germany  and  France  ; 
and  to  reduce  Spain,  Italy*  sud  the  Scandinavian  countries 
to  the  rank  of  mere  satellites. 

To  tempt  France  Bismarck  suggested  first  Geneva, 

then  Luxemburg,  and  firally,  when  Napoleon  asked 

for  the    Rhine,  offered   Belgium.     What  about 

England  ?  said  Napoleon. 

Count  Bismarck.— England  !  Well,  if  I  was  an  Ameri- 
can cotton  planter,  or  an  Indian  Rajah,  what  the  English 
might  think  I  should  be  bound  to  take  into  very  serious 
account.  But  I  am  a  great  Continental  Power,  and 
simply  ignore  England.  What  can  she  do  1  She  may 
be  able  to  send  out  eighty  thousand,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, say,  at  the  outside,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men ;  she  cannot  possibly  mobilise  a  greater  number. 
Are  we  not  strong  enough,  you  and  we  tqg^ether,  to  drive 
them  into  the  Channel  ?  y 

Prince  Napoleon's  reply  to  this  edifying  observation 
w*as  to  say  that  he  should  sum  up  their  conversation 
to  the  Emperor  as  follows : — "  M.  de  Bismarck  has 
proposed  to  us  a  burglary  on  a  very  large  scale.  As 
we  cannot  hand  him  over  to  the  police,  let  us  join 
him  and  share  the  plunder."  Bismarck  laughed 
loudly,  and  shook  hands,  saying,  "  You,  at  all  events, 
do  understand  me."  Bismarck  certainly  understood 
his  visitor.  , 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  greater 
Windthopst.  contrast  than  that  which  exists  between 

the  Epicurean  cynic  who  inherited  all  the 
selfishness  of  the  Napoleons  and  the  brave,  honest, 
public-spirited  little  Ultramontane,  Herr  Windt- 
horst,  whose  death  last  month  was  little 
short  of  a  public  calamity.  Germany  has  few 
great  parliamentary  figures,  but  Windthorst  was  one 
of  them.  The  little  "Pearl  of  Meppen"  for 
years  had  led  with  consummate  ability  and  unim- 
peachable honesty  the  "  Pope's  Brass  Band"  in  the 
Reichstag.  He  was  worth  more  to  the  Catholic 
Church  than  many  a  cardinal,  an4  his  death  leaves 
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a  gap  which  no  one  at  present  seems  able  to  fill. 
He  was  a  Hanoverian,  but  he  was  also  a  German,  and 
the  German  Empire  cotlld  well  have  spared  many  a 
supporter  rather  than  this  intrepid  and  indefatigable 
opponent.  A  very  touching  stcry  is  told  of  his  last 
moments.  Herr  Windthorst  lived  veiy  simply,  and 
died  as  he  lived,  unattended  Fave  by  the  two  female 
relatives  who  watched  by  his  deathbed.  He  was 
sinking  fast,  and  they  were  wondering  how  soon 
unconscious- 
ness would 
deepen  into 
death,  when 
the  dying 
man  roused 
himself  and 
began  to  de- 
liver, as  if  he 
were  speak- 
ing in  the 
Beichstag,  a 
speech  in 
favour  of  a 
Bill  repealing 
the  provi- 
sions of  the 
law  against 
the  Jesuits. 
In  silent  awe 
the  two  sor- 
rowing wo- 
men listened 
as  Herr 
Windthorst 
went  on, 
making  point 
after  point, 
with  the  same 
precision  and 
the  same  ear- 
nestness that 
distinguished 
him  in  the 
tribune,  where  he  evidently  imagined  himself  to  be.  At 
last  the  speech  was  ended.  Then  Herr  Windthorst  lay 
back  on  his  pillow  and  never  spoke  again.  It  was  the 
swan  song  of  the  old  Ultramontane  leader— the 
ruling  passion  strorg  in  death.  If  only  there  had 
been  a  phonograph  in  that  chamber  of  death  ! 

The  German  Emperor  has  caused  to  be 
j^^J^J5J[]J^^  published  in  the  Times  a  curious  state- 
ment as  to  the  reasons  which  led  him  to 


H£mi  WINDTHORST. 


enforce  more  strictly  the  passpoi-t  system  in  Alsace 
and  Lorraine.  In  effect,  it  is  an  intimation  that  as 
recent  events  show  that  M.  Deroul^de— although 
he  does  not  mention  his  name  —  is  the  real 
ruler  of  France,  "it  is  incumbent  on  the 
heads  of  nations  seeking  peace  to  restore  the 
barriers  separating  the  nations  which  cannot  look  at 
each  other  without  frowning."  The  measure  is  merely 
a  temporary  rampai-t  behind  which  he  can  safely 

await  the  ar- 
rival of  the 
day  when  a 
handful  of 
howling  der- 
vishes will  no 
longer  be  able 
to  intimidate 
the  pacific  and 
rule  the  rulers 
of  France. 
The  Emperor 
subsequently 
received  a  de- 
putation from 
the  provinces, 
and  told  them 
with  emphasis 
that  the  re- 
strictions are 
to  be  main- 
tained. Ashe 
said  in  the 
communica- 
tion in  the 
Times,  he  does 
not  believe 
and  has  never 
believed,  in  a 
reconciliation 
with  France, 
for  he  knows 
that  no  sacri- 
fice can  make 
it  thorough.  In  Germany  the  work  of  consolidation 
goes  on.  Von  Moltke  demands  the  unification  of  rail- 
way time  in  Germany.  At  present  there  are  five  diffe- 
rent times  on  the  railways,  and  as  this  renders  mobi^ 
lisation  arrangements  difficult,  he  demands  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  normal  time  for  all  Central  Europe. 
Civilisation  is  thus  getting  one  more  lift  in  the 
powder  cart.  Chancellor  Caprivi  has  been  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  the  Reichstag  by  declaring 
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the  status  of  the  non-commissioned  officer  should  be 
improved  as  they  might  be  needed  to  combat  the 
Social  Democrats  in  the  streets.  Social  Democracy, 
he  said,  was  the  greatest  danger  to  the  State,  and  he 
always  inquired  first  when  making  any  new  proposals, 
"What  effect  it  would  have  on  Social  Democracy?" 
A  good  saying  of  General  Caprivi  is  going  the  round 
of  the  press.  In  1887  he  and  Bismarck  were  together 
in  Berlin,  and  Prince  Bismarck  was  suffering  "in 
body  and  was  deeply  depressed.  He  complained  that 
he  saw  the  German  Empire,  the  work  of  his  life,  in 
process  of  decay.  General  Caprivi  answered,  *  Your 
Highness,  I  always  think 
that  God  Almighty  has 
taken  so  much  trouble 
to  make  Brandenburg, 
Prussia,  and  Germany 
imited,  great  and  strong, 
that  He  would  not  re- 
cover his  costs  if  He  let 
us  drop  now.' "  A  similar 
feeling  has  been  the  con- 
solation of  many  an 
Englishman. 

The  tenth 

Russf stand  anniversary 
Finland.      -        m  , 
of  the  Tzars 

accession  to  the  throne 

has  l?3en  marked  chiefly 

by   newspaper  articles, 

which  congratulate  Russia 

on  the  fact  that  ten  years 

have  passed  without  a 

catastrophe.  Alexander 

III.  has  issued  a  very 

good  and  timely  rescript 

to  the  Finns,  who  have 

been  horribly  afraid  of 

late  that  the  Russifica- 

tion  applied  to  the  Baltic 

provinces  was  about  to  be  extended  to  Finland.  The 
Tzar  explains  that  the  measures  which  alarmed  Fin- 
land were  undertaken  for  the  pui-pose  of  attaining 
objects  common  to  all  parts  of  the  Russian 
State,  and  were  proposed  with  a  view  of  ob- 
tainii  g  a  closer  union  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
No  « loubt,  the  suspicious  might  reply.  But 
the  I  imb  does  not  pai-ticularly  hanker  after 
closeiT  union  with  the  Bear.  The  Tzar,  however, 
repef  «  in  the  most  categorical  fashion  his  pledge 
that  he  will  respect  the  rights,  privileges,  religion, 
and  fundamental  laws  of  Finland.    Writing  to  the 
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Governor-General,  Count  Heyden,  on  March  18,  the 
Tzar  says  : — 

I  authorise  you  to  convey  to  my  loyal  subjects  of 
Finland  in  my  name  that  I  have  for  the  flnnish  people 
the  same  consideration,  concern,  and  confidence  as  before, 
while  undeviatincly  preserving  the  rights  and  privileges 
granted  to  them  by  the  Monarchs  of  Russia,  and  that  I 
have  no  intention  of  changing  the  principles  of  the  ex- 
isting internal  administration  of  the  count^. 

That  is  very  good.  If  the  Tzar  would  issue  a 
similar  rescript  relieving  the  Stundists  and  other 
Nonconformist  sects  against  the  persecution  which 
they  dread,  it  would  be  still  better. 

Politics  at 
SSSrSa^S.  home  have 
been  some- 
what overshadowed  by 
the  Labour  Commission, 
or  rather  by  the  attempt 
to  constitute  it  in  such  a 
way   as  to    satisfy  all 
parties.    Lord  Salisbury 
appointed  the  Commission 
in  order  to  use  it  as  a 
weapon  against  the  un- 
wholesome  delusion  of 
Legislative  regulation  of 
adult  labour.  The  Rubi- 
con which  divides  us  from 
Socialism  is  the  dictum 
that "  With  the  ordinary 
labour  of  the  adult  man 
Parliament  has    not  a 
right  to  interfere."  But 
surely  with  the  ordinary 
labour  of  the  adult  man 
Parliament    has  much 
more  right  to  interfere 
than  it  has  with  the  ordi- 
nary labour  of  the  adult 
woman.    For  the  adult 
man  has  at  least  something  to  say  in  the  election  of 
Parliament.   The  adult  w(mian  has  no  voice.  Yet 
Lord  Salisbury  proposes  to  legislate  for  the  regula- 
tion of  her  labour   without   scruple,    not  even 
caring  to  inquire  whether  by  doing  so  he  does 
not  indirectly  regulate  the  labour  of  the  adult 
male  fellow-worker.    So  little  does  the  significance  of 
the  female  labour  impress  the  Ministerial  mind 
that   the   Crovemment   has   refused   to  appoint 
any  women  as  members  of  the  Commission.  "Women 
are  at  least  one  half  the  human  race.    They  ax^ 
pressing  more  and  more  heavily  upon  the  labour 
market,  but  in  a  Commission  of  twenty-one  there 
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is  not  even  to  be  a  single  seat  reserved  for  their 
representative.  Mrs.  Fawcett  would  have  been 
an  ideal  Royal  Commissioner,  but  the  Govern- 
ment is  obdurate.  It  is  understood  that  Lord  Hart- 
ington  will  be  chairman,  and  that  there  will  be  seven 
employers  and  seven  workmen  on  the  Commission, 
while  the  balance  will  be  kept  by  Mr.  Mtmdella  and 
Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  Lord  Derby,  and  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  with  two  or  three  others.  Sir  John 
Gorst,  whose  interview  led  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission,  has  gone 
to  TeneriflTe  for  his 
health.  It  does  not 
always  do  for  an 
under-secretary  to  be 
too  successful  in 
forcing  the  hands  of 
his  colleagues. 

The  move- 

wards  more 
human  conditions  of 
toil  has  last  month 
received  a  check. 
Ministers  who  ap- 
proved at  Berlin  of 
the  raising  of  the 
age  at  which  children 
enter  factories  from 
ten  to  twelve,  now 
object  to  carry  out 
this  very  simple 
measiu-e  at  home. 
The  Home  Secretary 
is  entii-ely  opposed 
to  this  moderate  in- 
stalment of  reform. 
He  is  supported  by 
Lancashire  and  Brad- 
ford, and  it  will  be 
wonderful  if  Mr. 
Mundella  does  suc- 
ceed in  compelling  Ministers  to  carry  out  a  reform 
which  they  instructed  Sir  John  Gorst  to  support  at 
Berlin.  Outside  the  Legislature  there  are  signs  that 
the  employers  are  now  going  to  have  their  innings. 
The  stand-up  fight  between  the  shipowners  and 
the  Union  has  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  the 
former.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  upward  move- 
ment of  wages  has  received  a  check.  The  London  com- 
positors have  amicably  arranged  for  an  advance,  but 
there  are  indications  in  some  of  our  staple  industries 
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that  the  hour  has  come  for  reductions  rather  than 
"  rises  "  of  wages.  The  North  British  Railway  Com- 
pany reported  last  month  that  the  siun  available  for 
dividend  was  £ 1 78,000  less  than  it  was  in  the  previous 
year.  The  luxury  of  a  strike,  which  might  have  been 
averted  if  the  North  British  had  been  as  reasonable 
as  the  North-Eastem,  was  responsible  for  the  entire 
sweeping  away  of  the  whole  of  their  reduced  receipts. 
It  is  well  sometimes  that  the  ways  of  the  evil-doers 
should  not  be  laid  in  too  easy  places,  although,  of 

course,  it  is  hard  iSiat 
unoffending  share- 
holders should  suffer 
for  the  ill-temper  of 
theu'  representatives. 

The  Post- 
Mr.  Raikes  ^  «  ^  i.  ^  « 
Again.  master- 
General  has 
it  in  his  power  to  be 
the  most  popular 
administrator  in  the 
land.  He  is  the 
only  Minister  whose 
department  touches 
every  citizen ;  he  has 
always  a  surplus,  and 
he  has  all  the  expe- 
rience and  all  the 
brains  of  the  Post 
Offices  of  the  world 
from  which  to  select 
boons  with  which  to 
minister  to  the  com- 
fort and  contentment 
of  the  public.  He  is 
the  greatest  repre- 
sentative of  State 
Socialism  in  the  land; 
and  just  now,  when 
the  tide  is  running  so 
stronglyin  the  Socia- 
list direction,  he  can 
always  be  sure  of  the  interested  attention  of  the  whole 
public.  Yet  Mr.  Raikes,  the  present  Postmaster- 
General,  has  so  contrived  to  muff  all  his  chances  that  he 
is  the  most  unpopular  member  of  the  Administration. 
He  originates  nothing,  he  spoils  everything.  He  vetoes 
penny  postage  to  the  Colonies,  stands  in  the  way  of  all 
reforms,  and  last  month  he  crowned  the  edifice  of  his 
blundering  by  suppressing  the  Boy  Messengeas,  whom 
an  enterprising  private  company  had  established  in 
London  for  the  conveying  of  messages  on  the  payment 
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of  3d.    Electric  call-boxes  were  supplied  to  customers, 
who  had  only  to  press  a  button  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  a  messenger  within  a  maximum  of  five  minutes,  who 
would  deliver  any  parcel  or  letter  or  make  any  call 
that  might  be  desired.    Mr.  Eaikes,  seeing  that  this 
private  enterprise  was  flourishing,  came  down  upon  it 
with  the  heavy  foot  of  jealous  and  obstructive 
officialism.      The   Post   Office,    he   said,  had  a 
monopoly   of  such   business.     They    had  never 
done  any  of  it  before,  bub  he  proposed  to  do 
a    small    part  of 
it  now,  as   a  fig- 
leaf   to   cover  the 
shamelessness  of  his 
conduct  toward  the 
Boy  Messengers.  If 
he  persists  in  this 
course,  he  will  pro- 
bably have  to  dis- 
appear, to  the  im 
mense  advantage  of 
the   Cabinet,  Not 
even  the  most  per- 
verse ill-luck  could 
give  Lord  Salisbury 
a  worse  Postmaster- 
General    than  Mr. 
Baikes.  Contrast 
with  this  blundering 
at  headquarters  the 
energy  and  capacity 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece, 
the  chief  electrician 
of  the  Post  Office, 
who  last  month  has 
opened  telephonic 
communication  be- 
tween    Paris  and 
London. 

From  phot  J  b^} 


the  Church  and  the  God-speed  of  all  the  Irish 
representatives  save  the  discredited  remnant  who 
follow  Mr.  Parnell.  The  death  of  the  Member 
for  North  Sligo  created  an  opportunity  for  test- 
ing the  hold  of  the  Parnell  myth  upon  a  town 
population  in  the  North-west.  The  polling  will  have 
taken  place  before  this  sees  the  light,  but  at  present 
the  battle  rages  fiercely  between  Mr.  Val  Dillon,  Mr. 
Panieirs  nominee,  and  Mr.  Aid.  Collery,  who  has  been 
nominated  by  a  convention  representing  the  non- 

Pamellite  National- 
ists. The  conflict 
between  the  two 
factions  has  been 
very  severe.  The 
Parnellites  resorted, 
as  their  nature  is,  to 
physical  force  argu- 
ments in  the  shape 
of  stones  and  black- 
thorns. Nothing  but 
the  cold  steel  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour's 
constabulary  averted 
a  bloody  collision  on 
Easter  Sunday.  If 
Sligo  gives  the  same 
verdict  as  Edlkenny, 
Mr.  Pamell's  pres- 
tige >vill  be  destroyed 
outside  Dublin.  In 
the  Irish  capital  the 
populace  is  now,  as 
ever,  in  favour  of 
the  patriot  who  is 
most  anti-English.  . 


The  Eclipse  Mf-P*"-- 

w    <>f       nell  has 
Mp.  Parnell.  , 

been  agi- 
tating himself  by  holding  a  series  of  meetings  in 
Ireland  to  protest  against  his  deposition,  and  he 
has  published  a  manifesto  addressed  to  the  Irish 
people  of  America.  The  Nationalists  who  have  cast 
him  off*  have  now  established  the  National  Federation 
as  a  substitute  for  the  National  League,  which  has 
now  become  the  mere  pocket  league  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
what  is  of  even  more  importance,  they  have  secured 
an  independent  organ  in  the  daily  National  PresssL 
journal  which  has  been  started  with  the  blessings  of 
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Even  Mr.  Parnell, 
•  Rebel  goaded  by  the 
^^"•^•"taunte  of  Lis 
opponents,  who  pre- 
dicted that  he  would 
be  defeated  if  there 
were  an  election  even  in  "rebel  Cork,"  his  own 
chosen  constituency,  challenged  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Maurice  Healy,  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test.  Speak- 
ing on  the  17th  of  March,  he  said,  *'I  have  always  been 
willing  from  the  first  t3  submit  myself  to  your  judg- 
ment, and  I  say  to-day  to  those  gentlemen  who  talk  so 
about  driving  me  out  of  public  life  and  out  of  Ireland, 
that  I  am  willing  to  go  to  my  constituents  to-morrow, 
if  my  colleague  in  the  representation  of  the  City  of 
Cork  will  do  the  same."  Mr.  Maurice  Healy,  M  J,  for 
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Cork,  at  once  wrote  to  Mr.  Parnell  offering  to  resign  his 
seat  for  the  city  if  Mr.  Parnell  would  do  the  same,  in 
order  that  their  constituents  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  pronouncing  that  judgment  to  which  Mr.  Pamell 
protested  he  was  so  eager  to  submit.  Mr.  Pamell 
delayed  for  several  days  replying  to  this  appeal,  and 
then  descended  to  a  shuffle.  He  proposed  that  Mr. 
Maurice  HeaJy  should  resign  his  seat  first  and  contest 
the  city,  after  which  Mr.  Parnell  would  resign  his 
seat,  and  submit  to  another  contest.  He  lodged  his 
resignation  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Nolan,  with 
instructions  that  it  was  not  'o  be  tendered  until 
iifter  Mr.  Healy's  resignation  .  and  the  subsequent 
election.  Mr.  Maurice  Healy  instantly  repHed,  placing 
iiis  resignation  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde, 
to  be  handed  in  conciwrently  with  Mr.  Parnells.  He 
then  wrote  to  Mr.  Parnell,  telling  him  that  "  a  trick 
of  this  kind  imposes  on  nobody,  and  simply  covers 
you  with  contempt."  To  this  Mr.  Parnell  has  made 
Jio  reply.  Meanwhile  in  Cork,  Mr.  Dalton,  one  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  friends,  has  nearly  blinded  Mr.  Tim  Healy, 
by  striking  him  across  the  eyes  heavily  in  the  dark, 
driving  the  broken  glass  of  his  spectacles  into  his 
eyeball;  and  a  Cork  ]ury  has  refused  to  con- 
vict the  prisoners  charged  with  rioting  at  Tip- 
perary  Court-House.  In  three  cases  the  jury  acquitted 
the  accused,  thereby  showing  that  they  disbelieved 
the  witnesses  for  the  Ci-own,  and  in  the  two  other 
•cases  they  disagreed.  The  trial  was  notable 
for  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Morley  in  the  witness- 
box,  to  give  evidence  against  the  police  whom 
he  controlled  five  years  ago.  It  narrowly  escaped 
ending  in  a  tragedy,  for  the  Court-House  caught  fire 
•while  the  judge  was  addressing  the  jury,  and  nothing 
but  the  calm  self-possession  of  Mr.  Justice  Monroe 
Averted  a  hideous  catastrophe.  He  kept  his  place 
until  the  Court  was  cleared,  although  the  flames  were 
raging  overhead,  and  only  quitted  the  Bench  a  short 
-time  before  a  shower  of  molten  lead  streamed  down 
into  the  Court. 

Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  an  enthusiastic 
ElMUon.   meeting  of  Liberals  at  Hastings  on  March 

17th,  but  instead  of  warning  the  Irish  ot 
"the  inevitable  consequences  of  encouraging  Mr.  Par- 
nell's rebellion  against  the  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Irish  constituencies,  he  formally 
passed  upon  Mr.  Pamell  the  major  excommunica- 
tion. He  explained  that  he  has  acted  but  as  the  re- 
porter of  the  general  conviction  of  the  best  and 
^soundest  portion  of  the  Liberal  party,  in  asserting 
that  the  disclosures  in  the  Divorce  Coui-t,  which  were 
^f  a  complex  and  not  a  simple  character,  made  Mr. 
Pamell  impossible  as  constitutional  leader  of  Ire- 
land.   Mr.  Gladstone  said  : 


^  That  is  a  final  fact  in  the  case.  We  are  ready  to  face 
defeat,  exclusion,  political  misfortune,  but  to  create 
a  constitutional  leadership  in  Ireland  under  guidance 
such  as  I  have  referred  to,  the  Liberal  party  are  not  pre- 
pared, and  no  consideration  will  make  them  assent  to  it. 

[Here  may  I  note,  by  the  way,  a  correction  by  Mr. 
Schnadhorst  of  a  statement,  made  by  me  on  authority 
only  second  to  his  own,  as  to  the  telegrams  from  can- 
didates refusing  to  stand  if  Mr.  Parnell  wei^  not 
deposed.  His  authority  is,  however,  paramount, 
and  I  accept  the  correction.]  Mr.  Balfour  has 
been  winning  golden  opinions  by  the  way  in 
which  he  has  coped  with  the  problem  of  the  relief 
of  distress  in  Ireland.  His  explanation  on  March 
12th,  of  the  measures  taken  to  secure  that  relief 
work  should  relieve  the  starving  and  benefit  the  dis- 
trict instead  of  demoralising  the  community  was 
instinct  with  administrative  capacity  of  a  high  order. 
Add  to  this  the  terribly  vivid  object-lesson  of  the 
glittering  line  of  bayonets,  which  alone  kept  the 
Parnellites  on  Easter  Sunday  from  the  throats  of  their 
hated  rivals  in  the  country  roads  of  Sligo,  and  it  is  not 
difflcult  to  see  many  reasons  for  discouragement  on  the 
part  of  the  English  Liberals.  Nothing,  however,  had 
prepared  them  for  the  crushing  defeat  which 
ovwwhelmed  them  at  Aston.  There  was  a 
Liberal  majority  of  1,153  in  Aston  in  1885, 
and  in  1886  the  Unionist  majority  was  only  782. 
Imagine,  then,  the  dismay  of  the  Liberals  when 
Captain  Hutchinson  polled  5,310  votes,  as  against 
2,333  recorded  for  Mr.  Phipson  Beale.  This  has  been 
the  heaviest  blow  which  any  English  constituency  has 
yet  delivered  against  the  policy  of  Home  Rule.  Unless 
Mr.  Parnell  abandons  his  policy  of  revolt,  Aston  will 
not  stand  alone. 


OUR  AMERICAN  EDITION. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  at  last 
our  bo7id  Jkle  American  edition,  re-edited  and 
Americanised,  smartened  up  with  American  illus- 
trations and  American  editorials,  has  made  its 
appearance.  Henceforth  our  circulation  in  America 
will  be  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  circulation  in 
the  British  Empire,  a  circulation  which  I  am  glad  to 
say  stands  now  higher  than  it  has  ever  been  since 
the  Review  was  started.  Wo  have  now  four  times 
the  maximum  circulation  which  was  anticipated  when 
the  Review  was  projected.  The  sale  of  the  Rl^  iew 
has  continually  increased  from  the  first  number,  and 
we  have  had  to  reprint  the  back  numbers  in  order  to 
supply  later  subscribers  with  complete  sets  from  the 
first.  We  have  now  all  the  numbers  in  stock,  but 
new  subscribers  had  better  procure  the  bound 
volumes,  which  can  be  had  from  the  publisher. 
I  have  to  apologise  for  the  delay  in  bringing  out  the 
second  edition  of  "Portraits  and  Autographs,"  but 
the  foggy  weather  which  has  prevailed  for  so  loiJg 
rendered  it  impossible  to  produce  the  Woodbury 
Type  frontispiece  with  the  rapidity  that  was  desired. 
I  hope,  however,  to  issue  both  the  "Album"  and 
the  "  Index  "  this  month. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Mar.  2.  Decree  issued  by  French  Government 
to  suppress  betting  on  racecourses. 
National  Australian  Federation  Convention 
opened  at  Sidney.   Sir  Henry  Parlies, 
President. 

3.  Horse  Show  opens  at  the  Agricultural  Hall . 

Ttstimonial  presented  to  Mr.  W.  Gilbey, 
for  services  in  horse-breedinir. 
United  StatesCongrt  ss  passes  CopyrightBlU 

4.  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  pass 

resolutions  in  favour  of  tbe  Zone  system 
for  railway  p»ssen«er  traflRc,  and  of  the 
establishment  of  Boards  of  Conoillatioa 
by  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

5.  Visit  of  the  Queen  to  the  Horse  Show. 
Last  meeting  of  Associated  Chambers  of 

Commerce.  Resoluti  >ns  paired  in  favour 
of  uniform  penny  pottage  tliroughout  the 
British  Empire. 
Defeat  of  Chilian  Government  Troopi  nt 
Iquique.  , 
ll«>8ulo  of  Canadian  Elections  gives  Sir  J. 
Maodonald's  Government  majority  of 
ttrenty-flve. 

7.  Federation  Convention  in  Sydney  approver 
of  Sir  H.  Psrkea's  resolutitms  as  a  basis 
for  ff  deration,  that  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  fhoald  have  a>>8  lute  p>wer  in 
Australia,  and  that  Free  Trade  be  estab- 
lished between  the  Federated  Culonies. 

9.   Abduction  of  Mr«.  Jackton  by  her  hus*>and. 

10.  Great  storms.   Trains  snowbound  in  the 

West  of  Eo^lvnd. 
Select  Cimmittee  of  Inquiry  into  the 

Hours  of  Labour  by  Railway  Servants 

commences  sitting,  with  Sir  M.  Hicks 

B^ach  as  President. 
Irish  National  Federation  (AnU  Parnellit'-) 

inaugurated  in  Dublin. 

11.  Anglo  French  Agreemfnt  for  settlement 

of  Newfoundland  Fisbeties  question  by 
arbitration  signed, 
13.   Financial  Panic  in  Paris.    Bun  on  the 
Soci»t^  des  Dep6ts.  Ad  vance  by  the  Bank 
of  France  of  00.000,000  francs. 

13.  Mr.  Pamell's  manifesto  t>  the  people  of 

America. 

14.  Deputation  from  Alsace-Lorraine  to  tiie 

German  Bmpe  or  to  ask  for  mitigition  of 
Ihe  passport  reguUttons. 
Lynching  of  ele  en  It  »Man«  »cquitt*d  of 
ihe  murder  of  the  Chiet  of  To-ite  at  New 
Orleans. 

Debate  in  the  Federation  Convent'on 
closes.  Convent  ion  «e»nlvesi  self  \n*o  a 
Committee  to  consider  S  r  Henry  Parkes's 
reiolutions. 

Great,  tire  at  Syracuse,  New  York  State. 

16.  Mr.  Justice  Cave  and  Mr.  Justice  Jeune 

refuse  writ  of  habeas  corjmx  to  compel  Mr. 
Jackson  to  pr<  duoe  his  wife  in  court. 

17.  New  Telephone  Line  between  London  and 

Paris  opened. 
Sinking  of  the  Utopia  off  G.braltar.  6C0 
lives  lost. 

18.  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 

reverses  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Victoria  that  the  Colonial  authorities  have 
not  power  to  limit  Chinese  immlgrAt'on 
on  the  ground  thiit  mor^  immigrants  were 
brought  than  authorised  by  the  Colonial 
Statutes. 

19.  Jackson  Abduction  Case  in  Court  of  Appeal 

before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  tbe  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  and  Lord  Juitlce  Fry.  Order 
made  for  the  liberation  of  Mrs.  %cks  >n. 
House  of  Commons  Standing  Committee 
on  Trade  begins  considwti  n  of  two  Fac- 
tories and  Wotkshops  Bills  of  Sir  H. 
James  and  the  Home  Secretary. 

20.  Funeral  of  Prince  Napoleon  at  Turin. 

21.  Forty-eighth  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat- 

race.   Oxford  wins  by  half  a  lengi  h. 
The  Queen  leaves  England  for  Grssse. 
24.   Empress  Frederick  opens  new  wing  of 
Bedford  (Women's)  College,  Baker  Street. 
Trials    of    Tipperary     Kioters  at  Cork 

Assizes  commences. 
Deputation  of  gentlemen   interested  In 
Newfoundland  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith. 
35.  Arri^l  of  the  Queen  at  Qrasse. 


25.  Conclusion  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  loss  of 

the  Utopia,  Citptain  discbargt d. 
Examination  of  Mr.  Morley  at  the  Tip- 
persry  Riotets'  trial  at  Cork. 

26.  Deputation  of  five  members  appoint«d  to 

e  me  to  London  to  st^te  the  views  of  the 
Newfouudimd  Goveri>ment. 

27.  Metropolitan  Cabdrlre»s*  Trade  t'nion 

Meeting  in  Hjde  Parlr. 

28.  Easter  Monday  Volunteer  Manoeuvres  at 

Brighton. 

30.  News  received  of  the  Massacre  of  British 
Ghoorka  troops  in  Asram. 
Frecch  Surgical  Congress  see's. 

UTTERANCES,  NOTABLE  AND 
OTHERWISE. 

March  2.    The  Pope  on  tbe  posl'ion  of  the 

Chu'ch,  aul  its  progress  in  England. 
4.   Mr.  Parnell.  at  Clerkenwell,  promising 
the  support  of  his  p%rTy  to  tbe  woriing 
cla^fes  cn  labour  questions. 

6.  M .  H  er bet  te,  French  Ambassador  *  o  Berl  i " , 

to  an  int«*rviewer  on  the  strained  relations 
between  France  end  GKrmanj\ 
Lord  Hunt  y's  inaugural  address  as  Lord 
Kertor  of  Aberdeen  University,  "Ihe 
Prospective  Development  of  Modern 
Suciali«m." 

7.  Ttie  Bishop  rf  Durham,  to  tbe  London 

Society  for  tbe  Extension  of  Un  ve  siiy 
leachmg,  on  "  Ideals  of  University  Teaca- 

ing.' 

9.  Sir  C  Dilke  at  Cioderford,  in  response  to 
the  invititton  to  him  to  become  Liberal 
candidate  f  r  the  Fcrrst  of  Dean. 

10.  Mr.  J.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Sexton,  and  Mr. 

Davitt  at  tbe  Irish  Natii  nal  Federation 
Meetiog. 

11.  Lord  Carrington  at  Walbrook,  on  Federa- 

tion. 

S'r  M.  Hicks  Beach  at  Cirence&t«r,  on 
Labour  questions. 
1.1.   Sir  C.  Kusse'l,  M.P.,  at.  Marylebone.  against 
the  Land  Purchase  S.heme  of  iheGoveru- 
ment. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  In  the  Fideratloii  Con- 
vention. 

14.   Mr.  Giidstone  at  Et< n,  c n  Homer. 

Ml.  Pam-ll  atGalway. 
17.   Mr.  Gladstone  at  Hastings,  on  the  Fictitious 
Surpluses  of  the  G  overnment 
Mr.   Chamberlain  at  Aston   Manor,  on 
Social  Reforms. 
2i.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  on  the  proposed  issue  of  one- 
I>ound  notes. 

PARUAMENTARY  RECORD. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Mar.  2.  BUI  to  empower  the  L  ndon  County 
Council  to  malte  bve-laws  reqiniirg  that 
furnaces  consume  their  oirn  smoke  read  a 
second  time. 
6.  Earl  of  Wemyss  calls  attention  to  the  recent 
s*iike  in  8c  >tiand. 

12.  Elementary  Education  (lilind  and  Deaf)  Bill 

re^id  a  third  timean-i  lassed. 

16.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  answer  to  Lord  Kim- 

ber'ey.  states  that  if  the  ship  Cmcjttfss  of 
Carnarvon,  seized  by  tbe  Portuguete 
on  the  Limpopo,  was  lau'ling  arms  be- 
longing to  Portugal,  the  Aelzure  would  b«5 
justitltibie,  othtrif  ise  the  arrest  would  not 
t>e  justified. 

17.  Nomination  of  five  members  to»i^  on  the 

Railway  Bates  Committee.  TiUie  Bill 
read  a  third  time  and  passed.  i>eed 
Potatoes  f Ireland)  Bill  read  a  third  time. 
Technical  Instruction  Bill  passed  through 
Committee. 

19.  Bill  to  revive  the  Act  of  George  III ,  empower- 

iwg  the  Crown  to  enforce  Treaties  with 
Foreign  Powers  wi  h  respect  to  fishing  rights 
introduced  by  Lord  Knutsford  and  read  a 
first  time. 

20.  Technical  Instruction  Bi  I  read  a  third  time 

and  passed. 

23.  The  Prirre  Minister  replying  t-)  Lord  Kim- 
berly  states  that  Government  wouli  be 

8 lad  to  consider  representations  from 
fewfoundUnd  as  to  the  Enforcemmt  of 
I^hery  Treaties  Bill 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Mir.  2.   Nomination  of  Sir  A.  R  dlitand  Mr. 
Fickard  to  the  S  lect  Committee  on  the 


Hoars  of  Labour  of  Railway  Sermts.. 
Discussion  on  Sir  J.  Colomb'i  motkm  for 
a  Return  showing  what  proponion  our 
naval  expenditure  bore  to  our  sespbom^ 
oommeroe,  and  the  proportion  of  expend:- 
lure  borne  by  our  leading  Cobnies  to  the 
value  of  their  seartiome  commerce. 
Motion  negatived  without  diviston,  Lordi 
G.  Hamilt<Hi  expressing  the  willingness  ot 
the  Government  to  grant  the  Return  ia 
another  tarm,  Oommittee  of  Supply  oo^ 
Navy  Batlmatet.  Vote  agreed  to. 
Debate  on  Mr.  Stansfeld's  Motion  for  the 
abolition  of  the  plural  vote.  Speeches  l>y 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Cluunbeilain.  sod 
others.  Motion  defeated  by  891  to  189. 

4.  BUI  to  amend  the  Conveyaneimg  and  Lnrof 

Property  Ad  of  ISSl  read  a  seeand  timt 
ftfter  a  division.  1^  to  141.  MetropoliUm 
Water  Companies  Charyes  BUI  vid  Aletn- 
polis  Water  Supply  Bill  read  secmi  timt- 
and  referred  to  the  Stlect  Commltue. 

5.  Motion  by  Mr.  Storey  for  an  adjotimment 

to  discuss  tbe  oonduot  of  the  police  st 
Silksworth  evictions  rejected  by  205  t» 
121.  Committee  of  Supply  on  Army  Votr. 

6.  Ten  Railway  Bills  read  a  second  time,  and 

referrel  to  a  Joint  Committee  of  Lords- 
and  Commons. 
9.  In  aaswer  to  Mr.  J.  Morley,  Sir  J.  Fergus- 
son  states  that  aProclamation  had  beea 
issued  by  the  Military  Commander  at 
Suakim,  stating  that  the  Bgvptian 
Government  has  resumed  aotbonty  ia 
the  Tokar  district,  calling  on  the 
tribes  to  repel  the  Dervishes,  axHt 
granting  amticaty  to  all  except  some 
notorious  slave-dealers.  Committee  of 
Supply  on  Supplementary  Nsra^ 
Estimates.  Debate  on  the  vote  for 
Naval  services.  Sir  W.  Haroourt  sccused' 
the  Government  of  having  d«llberstdy 
withdrawn  from  the  control  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country  the  naval  defenee- 
ezpenditore  by  placing  it  on  the  Confoli- 
dated  Fund.  Vote  agreed  to  witlioot 
diviaion. 

1 0.  Debate  on  Mr.  H.  Vincent's  Motion  for  tbe 
encouragement  of  Friendly  Sodetia  by 
the  State. 

V.  Small  Holdings  Bill  read  a  second  time 
after  speeches  by  Mr.  Chaplin.  Sir  W. 
Haroourt,  and  Ifr.  Chamberlain. 

1 2.  Committee  of  Supply.   Debate  on  Vote  for 

ie55,831  for  relief  of  distress  in  Irelswl. 
After  speeches  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  sir. 
Morley,  Vote  agreed  to 

13.  Sir  J.  Fergusson  states  that  negotiations^ 

with  Lisbon  would  shortly  begin  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Treaties  with  Portugal 
suitable  terms  regarding  the  Indian  Fo:- 
sessions  of  the  two  countries.  Motloa 
by  Mr.  J.  Stuart  that  freeholder* 
and  owners  of  ground  values  in  the 
Metropolis  oxight  to  oontrlbute  directly 
a  substant'al  share  ot  local  taxation  de- 
feated, after  speecbea  by  Sir  H.  Jsm«* 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by 
149  to  123. 

16.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  states  that  tbe  Govern- 

ment bad  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it- 
would  not  be  advisable  to  appoint  women 
on  the  Royal  Lalx)nr  Commission.  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  on  Civil  Service- 
Estimates.  On  Mr.  Laboucbere's  mrtk>n 
for  reduction  of  vote  for  Civil  Serrice 
Charges,  Sir^J.  Ferguaaon  spates  thatoo 
advance  beyond  Tokar  was  oontemplsted. 
and  in  answer  to  Mr.  Conybeare  deeUned 
to  state  the  prrgrrss  of  negotiations  with 
Poitugal.  Propcsed  reduction  n<>gstived 
without  division,  and  Vote  agreed  to. 

17.  (Morning  SiUhig)  Sh*  J.  Fergusson  states 

that  the  Government  of  Neafonndlaid 
had  been  aaked  to  nominate  a  delegate  to 
repretent  the  Colony  on  the  Botrd  of  Arbi- 
tration with  France.  (Evening)  Motion 
by  Mr.  Pickers^U  for  a  Select  Commit  ee 
to  inquire  into  tne  growing  prevalence  of 
betting  and  gamming  negative<f,  aftn* 
speech  by  the  Home  Secretary,  by  70  to  47. 

18.  Motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Local 

Option  Bill  (Wales),  carried  after  speeches 
by  Mr.  Matthews  and  Mr.  Morley  by  13^ 
to  179,  and  Bill  read  a  second  time.  De- 
bate on  the  seonnd  reading  of  tte  Uiae» 
Bight  HoaiaBUU 
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19.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  an- 

nounces acceptance  of  the  pri* 
Tate  offer  of  £80.000  to  build  a 
National  Portrait  Gallery  at 
•South  Kensington.  Debate  on 
the  Lords' Amendments  to  the 
Tithes  Bill. 

20.  (Horniag)  Telegram  read,  Reso- 

lution of  Newfoundland  Legis- 
lature praying  House  of  Com- 
mons to  delay  Imperial  legis- 
lation to  enforce  Fishery  Trea- 
ties until  legislature  of  the 
colony  could  present  their 
views.  Sir  J.  Fergusson  s'  ates 
that  the  draft  of  Bill  intro- 
duced into  the  Uouse  of  Lords 
is  not  yet  communicated  to 
the  Qovemment  of  Newfound- 
land. Lords'  Amendments  to 
'Tithe  Bill  agreed  to  by  174  to 
117.  (Evening)  Motion  fur  the 
Sunday  opening  of  National 
^Galleries  and  Museums  re- 
jected by  116  to  39. 

Tin.  Committee  of  Supply  on  Civil 
Service  Estimates. 

S.C.  lloyal  Assent  given  to  the  Tithe 
BilU  '*feed  Potatoes  (Ireland) 
Bill,  Army  Annual  Bill,  Bill 
relating  to  custody  of  children 
and  technical  instruction. 

BY-ELKCTION. 
Aston  Manor  :  Polling,  Msrch  20. 

Captain  Orice  Hutchinson, 

(C.)   6,310 

Mr.  Fhipsou  Beale  (L.)    2,333 

Majority    2,978 

OBITUARY. 

I^eb.  25.  Sir  W.  Kirby  Green,  British 
Minister  to  Morocco. 

2<.  Charles  Lee  Lewis. 

18.  George  Kynoch,  Conseivat.vo 
Member  for  Aston  Manor,  57. 

Marcli  1.  Jules  de  Swert,  violon- 
cellist, and  director  of  the  Os- 
tend  Conservatoire,  48. 

Armand  Behic,  leader  of  the  Im- 
perialist Party,  82. 
Criovannl  Morelll,  art  historian. 

-3.  Lieut.-Qen.  Sir  Richard  Barter, 
62. 

Leonard  W.  Jerome,  74. 

-I.  Juhn  Walsh.  Fenian. 

e.  Col.  J.  C.  W.  Ferguson. 

Dr.  Franz  Miklositch,  philolo. 
gist,  74. 

to.  Thomas  Graham  Murray,  Writer 
to  the  Signet,  etc. 

11.  Col.  Richard  Hippiiley  Bing- 

liam,  85. 

Jlev.  R.  H.  Quick,  educationist 
and  auth<w  of  "  Bstays  on  Edu- 
cational Reformers,"  59. 

C  A.  Middleton,  leader  of  the 
Junior  Bar  In  the  Divorce  and 
Probate  Court. 

12.  Alderman  Peter  M'Donald,  M.P. 

for  North  Sligo,  54. 
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13.  John  Dick  Peddle,  fortneily  M.P, 
for  Kilmarnock,  67. 
Theodore  de  Banville,  French 
poet  of  the  Romantic  School, 
68. 

13.  Henry  Pratt,  astronomer,  63. 

14.  Canon  Wasse,  British  chaplain  at 

Rome. 

Dr.  Ludwig  Wlnd  Jiorst,  U*ader 
of  the  Ultramontanes  in  the 
Gennan  Reichktag.  a'nd  "  King 
of  the  RoichtUg."  80. 

15.  Rev.  John  Hawlrcy,  school. 

master. 

6fr  Joseph  W.  Ba/algette,  en- 
gineer to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  72. 
G-n.  Mutkuroff,  fomie  ly  Minis> 
tei  of  War  for  Bulgaria. 
13.  Dowager  Countess  of  Ranfurly, 
widow  of  the  Thhd  Earl  of 
lUnfurly. 
Princess  Marianne  Bonaparte, 
Custodian  of  the  Uouse  at 
Ajaccio  where  Napoleon  was 
born,  79. 
Edward,  Count  Gallas,  of  Bo- 
hemia, niemt)er  of  the  Upper 
House  of  the  Austrian  Diet, 
who  dlttinguished  himself  in 
the  lUHan  War  of  1848  at  the 
Battle  of  Solferino,  and  during 
the  Pruisian  War  of  1«66. 
aged  86. 
Gen.  Campenon,  French  War 
Minister,  Nov.  Htb,  1881.  to 
Jan.  26th,  1882 ;  Oct.  9th,  1883, 
to  Jan.  3rd,  1885;  and  from 
April  6th  to  Dec  26th,  1886. 
aged  72. 

17.  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  ntphew 
of  Napoleon  I.,  68. 
M.  Fremy,  formerly  Governor  of 

the  Credit  Foncier. 
Henry  Heyes,  baritone. 
Judge  Roxburgh,  of  the  Ipswich 

County  Court. 
Captain  John  Bennaway  Simcoe, 
RN. 

Lawrence  Barrett,  Actor,  52. 
Mrs.  Strutter,  Head  Nur*e  to  the 
Russian  Imperial  Household 
since  the  birth  of  the  present 
Tzar. 

Gen.  Johnston,  the  Confederate 
General,  who  opposed  the  late 
Gen.  Sherman,  and  who  sur- 
rendered to  Sherman  on  the 
same  terms  as  did  Gen.  Lee, 
aged  87. 

23.  Dr.  Alexander  Bennet  M'G rigor, 
writer  and  promhient  citizen 
of  Glasgow,  64. 
23.  Mrs.  Annie  Charlotte  (Lynch) 
Botta,  writer  of  poems  under 
the  p&fuflonym  of 
Lyiid;/'  71. 

ai. : 

8X. 
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RECENT  AMERICAN  LEGISLATION. 


I. — THE  WORK  OF  THE  FIFTY-FIRST  COXGRESS. 

PVRlTH  the  Fifty-first  Congress  opened  the  second 
If.fl  century  of  legislation  under  the  Constitution. 
mkm  The  election  of  1888  placed  every  department  of 
9mm  the  Government  not  then  under  Republican 
control  in  the  possession  of  that  political  party.  For 
the  first  time  in  sixteen  years  the  Executive  depart- 
ment, the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
became  poitically  harmonious. 

Two  measures  stand  forth  prominently  amongst  the 
vast  number  of  those  of  general  importance  which  cam  a 
up  for  consideration  in  the  last  Congress.  One  was  th3 
McKinley  Tariff  Bill,  which  provided  for  the  reduction  of 
Government  revenues— both  internal  and  from  imports — 
and  the  equalisation  of  duties  on  exports,  and  which 
further  authorised  the  establishment  of  reciprocal  trade 
relations  with  other  countries.  This  Bill  passed  both 
Houses  by  a  strictly  party  vote,  and  received  the  Presi- 
dent's signature. 

The  Fifty-first  Congress  disposed  finally  of  a  great  part 
of  the  unfinished  legislation  which  had  come  down  to  it 
by  direct  inheritance  from  previous  Congresses.  Among 
the  most  important  of  the  old  Bilk  upon  which  this  body 
took  final  action  were  : — 

The  Copyright  bill,  which  recognised  the  author's  pro- 
perty in  his  own  literary  productions.  This  Bill  was 
passed  on  the  expiring  day  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress. 
It  extends  the  privilege  of  copyright  protection  to  foreign 
authors  upon  the  same  terms  as  to  American  authors,  with 
the  proviso  that  all  copyrighted  books  must  be  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States. 

The  Postal  Subsidy  Bill,  which  provides  that  the 
Government  shall  contract  only  with  American  steam- 
ship companies  for  carrying  the  mails,  and  which  fixes 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  this  service,  and  the  minimum 
rate  of  speed  at  which  the  mails  must  be  carried. 

This  Postal  Subsidy  Bill  will  call  for  appropriations 
reaching  perhaps  into  the  millions  of  dollars,  and  is  ex- 
pected at  once  to  stimulate  the  construction  and  operation 
of  American  steamships,  and  the  opening  of  several  new 
lines.  It  was  passed  in  lieu  of  a  Bill  which  failed,  after 
long  discussion,  and  which  was  intended  directly  to  sub- 
sidise construction  of  ocean  steamships. 

The  Land  Grant  Forfeiture  Bill,  which  provides  for 
the  reversion  to  the  public  domain  of  all  land  grants 
made  to  railroads  not  then  occupied  by  these  companies 
for  the  purpose  granted. 

The  Bill  to  relieve  the  Supreme  Court  by  creating  an 
intermediate  appellate  tribunal  for  the  sifting  of  cases. 

The  Bill  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict judges. 

And  the  Bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  forest 
and  park  reservations  in  the  State  of  California. 

In  addition  to  the  successful  measures  of  legislation 
nrhiefa  have  been  already  mentioned,  the  following  Bills 
of  varied  nature  and  importance  became  laws  in  the  last 
Congress  : 

Two  Dependent  Pension  Bills,  placing  on  the  pension 
roll  all  persons  now  permanently  mcapacitated  for  work, 
who  served  at  least  ninety  days  in  the  United  States 
army  and  were  honourably  discharged.  The  last  provi- 
sion introduces  an  entirely  new  principle  into  the  pension 
legislation  of  this  countiy. 


The  Anti-Lottery  Bill,  forbidding  the  use  of  the  United 
States  mails  for  the  benefit  of  lottery  enterprises— a  blow 
at  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery  Company. 

The  Anti-Trust  Bill,  which  had  for  its  object  the  pre- 
vention of  combinations  in  the  form  of  trusts  in  restraint 
of  trade  among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign 
countries. 

The  Owen  Bill,  for  the  further  regulation  of  immigra- 
tion. This  Bill  takes  the  inspection  of  immigrants  away 
from  State  control  and  places  it  with  a  Federal  Inspection 
bureau  to  be  created  for  that  purpose. 

The  Bill  to  apply  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
public  lands,  and  the  receipts  of  certain  land  grant  com- 
panies, to  the  support  of  agricultural  and  industrial  ool- 


The  Contagious  Diseases  Bill  for  preventing  the  in- 
troduction of  contagious  diseases  from  one  State  into- 
another. 

The  Bill  for  the  inspection  of  meat  intended  for  expor' 
tation,  and  making  it  unlawful  to  import  into  the  United 
States  any  adulterated  or  unwholeaome  food,  drug,  or 
liquor. 

U.—  STATE  LEGISLATION  U!  1890. 

In  more  than  one-half  of  the  States  the  legislatures  meet 
only  in  odd  years.  Some  twenty  volumes,  of  varying  bulk, 
contain  the  sum  of  the  law-making  in  as  many  States  for 
1890.    Twenty-eight  millions  of  people  were  represented^ 
by  the  legislative  bodies  which  did  this  work. 

THE  FAMILY. 

Except  for  the  North  Dakota  marriage-licence  law, 
the  provisions  of  which  are  very  stringent,  there  wa&- 
little  new  legislation.  Laws  to  compel  support  of  fami- 
lies were  passed  in  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  and  Vermont, 
with  penalties  for  abandonment  by  husband.  In  New- 
York  married  women  are  to  have  right  of  action  for  inju- 
ries to  person,  property,  or  character  ;  the  husband  not 
to  be  liable  for  wife's  wrongful  acts,  nor  for  injuries 
caused  thereby.  In  Massachusetts,  in  libels  for  divorce- 
on  the  ground  of  adultery,  paHiceps  criminis  may  appeal 
and  contest  the  libel.  In  New  Jersey  divorces  may  be 
granted  in  case  of  desertion  for  two  years  (formerly 
three). 

PUBLIC  MORALS. 

North  Dakota  prohibits  selling,  giving,  lending,  or- 
showing  to  minors  any  publication  principally  devoted  to 
illustrating  or  describing  immoral  deeds.    The  usual  list 
of  laws  relating  to  the  licensing  and  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  were  enacted.  In  Mississippi,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  prohibit  treating  to  intoxicating  liquors  on 
church  grounds.     In  Massachusetts,  persons  under  - 
eighteen  years  of  age  may  not  be  employed  to  serve^- 
li(]uors  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  and  in  Maryland 
mmors  are  to  be  punished  for  obtaining  liquors  by  mis — 
representing  their  ages.   In  a  number  of  the  States,  the 
safe  of  tobacco  in  any  form  to  minors  under  a  certain  age 
is  forbidden.  In  Maryland,  this  age-limit  is  fifteen  years, 
in  North  Dakota  and  Virginia  sii^een,  and  in  Kentucky 
and  Utah  eighteen.    In  New  York,  children  "actually^ 
or  apparently  under  sixteen  years  of  a^,''  are  forbidden, 
to  smoke  or  use  cigars,  cigarettes,  or  tobacco  in  any  form, 
in  any  public  place.  Utah  also  prohibits  the  sale  of  opiums 
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to  minors.  In  a  group  of  miscellaneous  refl;ulations  which 
maj  properly  be  placed  under  this  head,  we  note  the 
New  York  law  making  it  a  misdemeanour  to  deliver  a 
libeUous  statement  for  publication,  the  Maryland  law  pro- 
hibiting street  musicians  or  vendors  from  having  in 
their  possession  children  under  eisht  years  of  age,  the 
Virginia  law  against  loading  or  umoading  ships'  cargoes 
on  Sunday,  and  the  laws  of  Louisiana  and  Virginia 
against  furnishing  minors  with  pistols  or  knives  to  be 
carried  as  concealed  weapons. 

EDUCATIOy, 

North  Dakotfi,  Washington,  and  Utah,  each  estab- 
lished an  elaborate  public  school  system.  Kentucky 
lays  a  tax  on  her  railroads  for  the  benefit  of  her  schools, 
while  in  Louisiana  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  unclaimed 
freight  by  common  carriers  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  same 
object.  New  compulsory-education  laws  were  passed  in 
Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  the  former  State  maintaining 
truant  schools  in  each  county.  New  York  exempts 
from  taxation  the  buildings  of  associations  which  pro- 
vide free  night-schools,  lecture-courses,  or  libraries.  In 
Iowa,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio,  the  purchase  of  text-books 
is  committed  to  the  school  boards. 

PUNISHMBKT  OF  CRIME. 

In  both  Iowa  and  Louisiana,  the  principle  of  indeter- 
minate sentences  has  won  recognition  on  the  statute 
books.  Virginia  permits  minors  charged  with  any 
crime,  and  certain  other  persons  when  arrested  or 
convicted,  to  ho  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the  State 
Prison  Association. 

POUTICAL  REGULATIONS. 

New  election  laws  were  passed  in  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Washington.  Each  of 
these  introduced  the  Australian  ballot'^  in  essential 
features. 

LABOUR  AND  CAPFTAL. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  country  laws  were  passed 
fur  the  protection  of  wage-earners.  Of  special  impor- 
tance was  the  New  York  weekly  payment  law,  which 
applies  to  all  corporations  except  railroad  companies. 
Maryland  prohibits  railroad  companies  from  keeping 
back  from  employ^  any  part  of  their  wages  for  relief 
or  insurance  purposes.  Ohio  forbids  contracts  by  which 
railroad  employes  surrender  rights  to  damages.  The 
same  State  limits  the  railroad  working  days  to  ten  hours, 
and  forbids  employes  bein^  kept  on  duty  more  than 
twenty- four  hours  consecutively — assuredly  not  an  un- 
reasonable provision.  Women  and  children  may  not 
bo  employed  as  factory  operatives,  in  New  York  or 
Viij^ia,  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  the  day.  Iowa  and 
Ohio  establish    Labour  Day  "  as  an  annual  holiday. 

In  Massachusetts,  manufacturers  are  to  report  aU  acci- 
dents to  employ  to  to  the  proper  authorities.  Vigorous 

anti-trust  '  laws  were  passed  in  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
liOUisiana,  Mississippi,  and  North  Dakota.  All  restraint 
of  trade  is  deckred  illegal.  By  the  Louisiana  statute, 
persons  monopolising,  or  attempting  to  monopolise, 
any  part  of  trade  or  commerce/'  are  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanour. 

PUBLIC  FINANCE. 

North  Dakota  and  Utah,  following  the  example  of  other 
Western  commonwealths,  offer  bounties  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures  of  native  products.  Beetroot, 


sugar,  potato  starch,  binding-twine,  and  iron  were  placed 
on  the  subsidy  list.  Utah  exempts  from  taxation  pro- 
perty used  in  making  Portland  cement.  Maryland  and 
Vermont  provide  for  State  taxation  of  corporations.. 
North  Dakota  and  Washington  have  constructed  elabo- 
rate systems  of  local  taxation.  The  assessment  and  taxa- 
tion of  bank  stock  is  a  knotty  problem  in  several  States. 
Ohio  now  requires  that  it  be  assessed  to  the  banks  them- 
selves,  and  not  to  individual  shareholders.  Railroad 
taxation  receives  special  attention  in  North  Dakota, 
Vermont,  and  Washington.  In  each  of  these  States  a 
tax  is  levied  on  the  gross  earnings  of  the  roads  accruing 
from  business  done  in  the  State. 

BUSCELLANEOUS. 

Space  does  hot  permit  the  notice  of  the  numerous 
details  of  railroad  legislation.  Iowa  requires  joint 
freight  rates  to  be  established,  with  the  same  accommo- 
dations to  local  as  to  inter-state  traffic.  Louisiana  fixes 
a  maximum  passenger  tariff.  Kentucky  and  Washing- 
ton, partly  following  the  lines  of  Federal  regulation,, 
prohibit  discrimination  in  freight  and  passenger  rates. 
The  warehouse  acts"  of  North  Dakota  contain  prob- 
ably the  most  complete  system  yet  devised  for  the 
public  management  of  grain-handling.  The  counties  of 
that  State  are  authorised  to  issue  bonds  to  procure  seed-^ 
grain  for  needy  farmers,  thereby  acquiring  liens  on  the 
crops. 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  BREACH  OF  PROMISE  CASES. 

Mr.  W.  a.  Sloan,  in  the  Ladder,  throws  out  a  hint  to> 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  at  the  same  time 
proposes  to  give  greater  protection  and  security,  both  to 
men  and  women,  in  matrimonial  engagements.  His- 
Bcheme  is  simply  this  :  No  promise  of  marriage  shall  be- 
binding  unless  written  on  stamped  paper  ;  and  along  with 
every  promise  a  penalty  shall  be  fixed  upon,  and  entered 
in  the  same  document,  which  is  to  be  signed  by  the  party- 
promising,  and  attested  by  two  independent  witnesses^ 
not  related  in  any  way  to  tho  party  in  whose  favour 
the  deed  is  drawn  up.  Of  course,  the  promise  might 
be  filled  up  by  either  a  man  or  a  woman,  but  one  thing 
Mr.  Sloan  is  sure  of — both  parties  would  think  twice  be- 
fore signing  such  a  document,  and  make  themselves  sure- 
that  they  meant  marriage  before  doing  so.  The  lowest 
stamp  duty  suggested  is  2s.  6d.  for  a  promise  without  a 
pensdty  or  with  any  penalty  up  to  and  including  £100  ; 
thereafter  23.  6d.  for  every  £100  or  part  of  £100.  Ap- 
pended is  a  specimen  stamped  form  : — 

FORM. 

Deed  of  Probiise  of  Marriage. 

I,  Adavi  Gardner t  residing  at  No.  1,  Iblly  Gardens,  Zir^- 
poolt  on  this  the  25t?t  day  of  I^brvart/f  1891,  do  hereby- 
promise,  in  the  presence  of  Herbert  Kane  and  Abel  Lambie,. 
to  marry  Eve  Appleworth  on  or  before  the  ^Ist  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1891 ;  and,  failing  to  do  so,  I  do  farther,  of  my  own  free 
will  and  in  good  faith,  agree  to  pay  a  penalty  of  Two  Hundred 
Pounds  sterling  (say  £200)  to  the  herein-mentioned  Ete^ 
Appleworth,  on  the  proof  of  such  failure  on  my  part. 

Adam  Gardner. 

Witness— Herbert  Kane,  10,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool, 
„       Abel  Lambie,  13,  Clayton  Square,  Liverpool, 
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PRIVATE  MORALS  AND  PUBLIC  LIFE. 


THE   PROTEST  AGAINST  SIR  CHARLES  DILKE. -PROPOSED  CONFERENCE. 


UHE  protest  sent  out  last  month  against  the 
attempt  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  force  himself 

 into  public  life  before  fulfilling  any  of  the 

pledges  which  he  had  given  of  vindicating  his 
character,  or  of  confessing  his  sin  as  publicly  as  he  denied 
it,  has  been  much  more  widespread  than  the  protest 
against  Mr.  Pamell.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ab- 
stained from  signing  the  protest  on  the  ground  that  his 
opinions  were  so  well  known  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  him  to  restate  them,  it  being,  it  would  appear, 
regarded  as  almost  an  insult  to  suppose  that 
there  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  oispleasure 
with  which  the  Primate  of '  the  English  Church 
regarded  the  attempt  of  a  man  lying  under  the  shade  of 
so  foul  an  imputation  attempting  to  take  his  place  in 
the  Legislature  of  England.  Cardinal  Manning,  who 
also  refriained  from  signing  the  protest,  has  made  known 


unmistakably  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  His  conviction 
is  clear  and  unmistakable.  Five  years  ago  he  held  that 
the  verdicts  in  the  two  trials  necessitated  the  retirement  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  until  those  verdicts  have  been  annulled, 
or  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  cleared  his  character  publicly  in 
the  Courts,  and  the  Cardinal's  convictions  remain  un- 
changed. While  the  heads  of  the  Anglican  and  Catholic 
churches  thus  abstained  from  signing  the  protest, 
for  reasons  which  emphasise  more  strongly  even  than 
their  signatures  their  agreement  with  the  movement  of 
which  the  protest  is  an  expression,  the  protest  itself  has 
been  signeid  by  more  than  five  thousand  people,  induding 
many  of  the  clergy,  the  leading  representatives  of  the 
Nonconformist  Churches,  most  of  the  women  who  have 
taken  part  in  public  life,  and  an  immense  number  who 
have  an  intense  repugnance  of  such  a  depravation  of 
pubUc  life  as  would  he  involved  in  the  unquestioned 
return  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 


The  Head  Master  of  Harrow. 
The  Prefcideut  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference. 
The  President  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion. 
The  President  of  the  United  Free  Methodists. 
Kev.  Henry  Allon,  D.D. 
Rev.  Newman  Hall. 
Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D. 
Mr.  W.  Bramwell  Booth. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Butler. 
Miss  ElUce  Hopkins. 
Rev.  Caoon  Moore  Bde. 
Rev.  Tbain  Davidson,  D.D. 
Yen.  A.  S.  Aflen,  Archdeaoon  of  S^.  Andrews. 
Rev.  John  J.  James,  D.D.,  ex-President  of 

Wesleyan  Conference. 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Liverpool,  ex-Chairman 

of  the  Congregational  Union. 
The  Bev.  A.  T.  Wlgner,  ex-President  of  the 

Baptist  Union. 
The  Dean  of  Peterborough. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Dale,  of  Birmingham,  the  Rev.  Guinness 
Rogers,  and  Mr,  Berry,  of  Wolverhampton,  who  have  not 
signed  the  protest,  have  written  expressing  their  desire 
that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  should  not  return  to  public  life 
until  he  has  cleared  his  character. 

No  such  emphatic  expression  of  opinion  was  forth- 
coming in  the  case  of  Mr.  Famell,  although  Mr.  Gladstone, 
.as  he  has  told  us,  recognised  the  adverse  judgment  as 
expressing  the  unalterable  convictions  of  the  best  part  of 
the  nation.  In  the  highest  places  in  the  Liberal  party 
there  can  only  be  one  opinion  as  to  the  conduct 
of  those  who  are  aiding  and  abetting  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  in  his  attempt  to  resume  his  position  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  although  it  is  contrary  to  the  etiquette 
of  political  parties  for  the  leaders  to  express  any  opinion 
as  to  the  choice  of  a  constituency. 

What  is  wanted  is  something  like  a  General  Coimcil  of 
representatives  of  all  Christian  Churches  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  one  of  the  gravest  of  all  the  moral  questions 
which  confront  the  citizens  oi  a  modem  democracy.  The 
outburst  of  moral  indignation  which  led  to  the  deposition 
of  Mr.  Pamell,  and  has  carried  the  protest  against  the  re- 
turn of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  Parliament  before  he  has  con- 
fessed his  sin  or  cleared  his  character,  has  left  behind  it  on 
the  national  conscience  an  uneasy  feeling  that  it  is  time 
something  was  done  to  formulate  more  expHcitly  for  the 
guidance  of  the  electors  on  what  principles  they  diould  be 
.guided  when  they  are  confronted  by  the  candidatures  of 


SOME  OF  THE  SIGNATURES. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union. 
The  Chairman  of  the  London  Baptist  Association 
Tlie  Moderator  of  the  English  Prcsb^'teriau 

Clxurch. 
Rev.  Principal  Rainy.  D.D. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Paton,  LL.D. 
Mr.  J.  Benjamin  Scott,  Citj  Chambe.lain. 
Mr.  Percy  W.  Bunting. 
Mrs.  Sheldon  Amos. 
Lady  Smdhurst. 

Kev.  Canon  Bllison,  Chaplain- in-Ordicary  to 
the  Queen. 

Rev.  James  Macgregor.  D.D.,  one  of  H.M.'s 

Chaplains. 
Btv.  J.  F.  Moulton. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Symes,  Prhiclpal  Univeisity  College, 

Nottinsham. 
Mrs.  8.  Woolcott  Browne. 
Bev.  James  Martineau.  D.D. 
Kev.  Canon  Scott  Holland. 


Rev.  John  Clifford,  LLD. 

Rev.  Joseph  Parlcer.  D.D. 

Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughts. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Charrington. 

Mr.  J.  Kennedy,  Y.M.C.A. 

Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Studd,  Polytechnic 

liev.  F.  B.  Meyer. 

Rev.  Anthony  Holllday. 

lUv.  T.  Bjwman  Stephenson. 

Rev.  Canon  Bowers,  examining  and  Domestie 

Chaplain  of  Bishop  of  Gloacecter  and  BristoL 
Rev.  Jos.  Wood,  D.D.,  Prmclpca  Primitive 

Methodist  ColUge,  Manchester. 
Rev.  Dr.  Bdmond. 

Kev.  Robert  Why  e.  D.D.,  Bdinburgh. 
Kev.  And.  Thompson,  D.D.,  Edinbarffh. 
The  M«<dtrator  of   the  Welsh  Calvinistie 
Methodists. 


men  of  evil  life.  There  is,  of  course,  no  authority  capable 
of  laying  down  authoritatively  what  should  be  done.  Eadi 
elector  is  the  independent  and  ultimate  jud^e — respon- 
sible to  God  for  his  vote.  But  because  in  free  tuoA 
Protestant  countries  no  ecclesiastical  or  secular 
authority  exists  qualified  or  authorised  to  bind  the 
consciences  of  citizens  by  its  dicta,  that  is  no  reason 
.  why  the  leaders  of  the  religious  societies  in  which  the 
religious  life  of  the  country  finds  expression  should  not 
afford  the  individual  citizen  the  benefit  of  their  coUectiTe 
wisdom  on  this  point  of  the  Relation  of  Private  Morals 
to  PubHc  Life.  We  shall  all  be  as  free  as  we  were 
before  to  take  our  own  course,  but  it  will  at  least  be 
well  for  us  to  have  written  up  before  our  eyes, 
in  terms  the  simplest  can  imdorstand,  what,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  represent  the  Christian  Church  in  JG^tain, 
is  the  best,  truest,  and  most  Christian  course  to  take  in 
dealing  with  such  cases.  If  the  Churdies  of  our  land 
dare  not  even  attempt  to  furnish  such  information  to  the 
citizen,  they  will  ^o  far  to  justify  the  taunt  that  if  a  man 
wants  miidance  m  such  matters  he  must  go  to  Rome 
before  he  can  find  it.  Unfortunately,  at  Rome  he  fijods 
not  only  a  guide  but  a  master.  This  is  not  a  matter  for 
the  "  Nonconformist  conscience  "  alone.  It  is  one  which 
concerns  all  religious  men.  What  is  wanted  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  on  a  question 
which  goes  deep  down  to  the  roots  botih  of  politics  aud 
morals. 
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CURRENT   HISTORY   IN  CARICATURE 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  COMIC  PRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


EW  features  of  the  Revieio  have  been  so  widely 
approved  as  the  selections  from  the  comic  papers  of 
the  world.  The  caricaturist,  with  his  pencil,  hits 
off  the  popular  ideas  of  man  and  events  often  with 
much  greater  facility  and  point  than  is  possible  to  the 
poor  slaves  of  the  pen,  who,  after  writing  many  pages, 
fail  to  produce  anything  like  the  effect  of  a  clear-cut  im- 
pression that  is  left  by  a  single  cartoon  from  the  hand  of 
a  master.  The  Americans  have  an  immense  advantage 
over  us  in  the  use  they  make  of  colour.  No  one  knows 
how  much  the  colour  adds  to  the  effect  until  he  tries  to 
reproduce  them  in 
black  and  white. 
Very  often  the  spirit 
evaporates  with  the 
pigments.  This 
month  I  have  de- 
voted more  space  to 
caricature  thaai  here- 
tofore. A  very  effec- 
tive American  car- 
toon will  be  found  in 
the  **  Progress  of  the 
World,"  illustrative 
of  the  joy  among 
American  authors 
on  account  of  the 
passinff  of  the  Copy- 
right Act.  The  cruel 
caricatures  of  the 
Sydney  Bulletin  are 
laid  under  contribu- 
tion forthe  Character 
Sketch  of  Sir  Henry 
Parkes.  One  of  my 
helpers  in  Canada 
supplied  me  with  the 
rough  and  ready 
pla^ird  illustrative 
of  the  tariff  issue, 
at  the  General  Elec- 
tion, which  she  as- 
sures me  was  the 
most  effective  of  all 
the  weapons  used  by 
Sir  John  Macdonald 
in  the  electoral  cam- 
paign. French  cari- 
cature is  much  more 


From  U  Gnlot^  [March  22.  If  91. 

THE  CAKDTSAL's  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  SOUL  OP  NAPOLEON. 


audacious  than  that  of  England  and  America,  of  which 
we  have  a  typical  example  in  the  cartoon  on  this  page. 
Prince  Napoleon,  whose  defiant  atheism  was  the  ^andal  of 
all  good  Catholics,  died  after  receiving  extreme  unction 
and  was  accorded  religious  biunal.  The  artist  of  the  Grelot 
has  not  hesitated  to  make  the  scene  at  the  death-bed  the 
subject  of  his  sarcastic  pencil.  Cardinal  Mermillod,  who 
had  to  be  satisfied  before  the  sacraments  were  adminis- 
tered, is  represented  as  struggling  with  the  author  of  all 
evil  for  the  soul  of  the  late  Prince,  which,  in  allusion  to  the 
famous  sausage  dinner  on  Good  Friday,  is  represented  in 


the  shape  of  a  winged  sausage.  The  artist  leaves  us  in- 
doubt  as  to  which  of  the  eager  rivals  will  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  coveted  prize. 

What  really  happened  about  Prince  Napoleon  is  as 
follows.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Prince  made  his  peace 
with  the  Church.  Notwithstanding  all  the  prayers  of 
Cardinal  Mermillod,  who  was  constant  in  his  attendance- 
on  the  dying  man,  the  Prince  obstinately  refused  to' 
abjiu-e  his  atheism,  or  to  forgive  his  son.  He  cherished^ 
his  vindictiveness  towards  the  latter  imtil  the  last 
moment  of  apparent  consciousness.    When  the  Prince 

became  insensible 
the  Pope  sanctioned 
the  admistration 
of  Extreme  Unction, 
the  charitable  doc- 
trine of  the  Catholic 
Church  being  that  it 
was  possible  a  work 
of  grace  might  have 
been  wrought  in  the 
heart  of  the  in- 
articulate and  dying 
man.  Extreme 
Unction  was,  there- 
fore, administered, 
and  the  Prince  re- 
ceived burial  with  the 
rites  of  the  Church. 
Under  these  circum- 
stances, however, 
the  chances  of  the 
sausage-soul  in  the 
caricature  must  re- 
main in  doubt. 

The  other  French 
caricatures  relate  to 
the  increased 
severity  of  the  pass- 
port regulations  in 
Alsace-Lorraine,  and 
the  refusal  of  the 
French  artists  to  ex- 
hibit in  Berlin.  The. 
latter  subject  is  also> 
treated  from  a  Ger- 
man point  of  view. 
One  of  the  most 
striking  caricatures 
of  the  month  is  that  which  reaches  us  from  Rome,  which 
represents  the  statesmen  of  Europe  as  pigmies  crawling: 
over  the  massive  limbs  of  the  fallen  Colossus. 

The  American  cartoons  illustrate  the  transatlantic 
conception  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Blaine,  and  the 
dispute  with  England  over  the  Behritig's  Straits  question. 
The  English  cartoons  deal  with  the  worship  of  King^ 
Labour  and  the  candidature  of  Sir  Charles  DiJke  for  the 
Forest  of  Dean.  As  to  the  remark  made  by  one  of  the 
caricaturists  about  my  pamphlet  making  money,  I  may 
state  that  the  dibtribuulon  of  the  pamphlet  has  been  free. 
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Phm  Judge."}  [Uarch  7, 1891.  ^>vm  Puek,"]  [Hkrah  4,  im. 

BLAIKB*8  GRANDEST  ACHIEVEHENT  :  THE  HIGH  PBIEST  OF  PBOTECTION  BUILDDirO  ▲  PSDHTAIi 

THE  COSfMEBCIAL  UXTITT  OF  THE  AMERICAS.  FOR  HIS  OWN  STATUE. 


Jiidgt,}  [Jan.  34, 1891. 

ALAINE,  THE  BRITISH  UON,  AND  THE  BEHRINO  SEA. 
Blahs  i  '*  7oa  may  Boar,  but  yon  most  Danoe." 


fHm  Puek,}  [7aa.  11.  Ufl. 

AN  EXOHAKOB  OF  OLZVB  BRANOHHB. 
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CHARACTER  SKETCHES:  APRIL. 


THREE  EMPIRE-BUILDERS-SIR  JOHN  A.  MACDONALD,  SIR  HENRY  PARKES^ 
AND  THE  HON.  CECIL  J.  RHODES. 

THE  makers  of  history  within  the  British  Empire  during  the  last  six  weeks  have  all  been  natives  of  Greater 
Britain.  At  home  things  have  been  comparatively  quitt.  Such  movement  as  there  has  been  is  a  movement 
initiated  outside  the  islands  and  capital  of  our  race.  The  Men  of  the  Month  are  all  Colonials,  and  each  by 
himself  might  well  occupy  the  whole  of  the  space  which  this  month  must  be  shared  between  the  three,  for 
each  of  these  statesmen,  empire-builders,  and  constitution-makers  is  a  personality  well  worthy  attentive  study.  They 
are  the  characteristic  products  of  tho  Victorian  age — characteristic  both  for  their  defects  and  their  virtues,  and  notable 
quite  as  much  for  their  contrast  to  our  home-bred  politician  as  for  their  essential  fidelity  to  the  English  type,  or  per- 
haps, as  one  of  the  three  is  a  North  Briton,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  the  British  type. 

Compared  with  the  issues  which  these  men  are  handling,  how  petty  seem  many  of  the  parochial  controversies  of 
the  great  Vestry  at  Wcstminstor !  While  Mr.  Eaikes  is  creating  a  email  eccial  ecithqi:ake  by  his  suppression  of 
the  Boy  Messengers,  Sir  Henry  Paikes  is  federating  Australasia,  Sir  Jchn  Macdonald  has  been  doing  battle  for  the 
Empire  as  against  the  Republic,  and  Mr.  Ehcdes  is  annexing  half  a  continent.  The  spectcclo  is  so  suggestive  that 
I  cannot  resent  the  temptation  of  passing  in  review,  veiy  briefly  and  in  Euch  a  manner  as  to  justify,  if  not  to 
necessitate,  the  publication  of  a  more  crmi  leto  etudy  hereafter,  the  three  great  Colonial  Frime  Ministers  who 
have  been  making  history  in  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  British  Empire. 


I.-SIR  JOHN  ALEXANDER  MACDONALD,  G.C.B.,  etc.,  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  CANADA. 


Sir  John  Macdonald  has  the  reputation  of  being,  and 
is,  without  question,  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
Dominion,  and  may  also  be  fairly  described  as  the  fore- 
most statesman  in  our  colonial  Empire.  Even  his 
political  opponents  in  the  Dominion,  who,  as  a  rule, 
have  as  great  a  regard  for  him,  apart  from  his  politics, 
which  they  profess  not  to  like,  as  his  supporters,  will 
admit  the  first  proposition,  and  his  lengihened  ex- 
perience and  achievements  entitle  him  to  the  second 
designation.  There  are  not  a  few  of  his  admirers 
who  go  so  far  a3  to  say  that  he  has  not  a  compeer 
in  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  of  to-day,  and  shake 
their  heads  wisely  when  any  difficulty  arises,  either  in 
home  or  foreign,  and  especially  in  colonial  affair's,  and 
exclaim,  not  always  to  themselves,  "They  want  a  man 
like  John  A.  there." 

A  SCOTCHMAN  CAUGHT  YOUNG. 

Although  bom  in  Scotland,  Sir  John  was  caught 
young,  like  manv  other  Scotchmen  who  have  made 
their  mark  in  the  colonies,  having  accompanied  his 
parents  to  Canada  seventy  years  ago,  when  six  years  of 
age.  His  training  and  general  up-bringing  hlAve,  there- 
fore, been  entirely  colonial.  Without  having  had  the 
advantage  of  a  university  career,  his  education  is 
said  to  nave  been  pretty  thr  rough.  In  any  case  he  is 
one  of  the  best  read  and  cultured  men  in  the  Dominion, 
and  a  good  classical  scholar.  He  is  an  omnivorous 
reader,  with  an  appetite  for  literature,  of  all  kinds,  as 
▼Gracious  as  his  memory  is  keen  and  retentive  ; 
mnd  it  is  one  of  tho  pleasures  of  the  librarian  of 


the  splendid  Parliamentary  Library  at  Ottawa  to 
look  after  his  wants  in  that  direction.  The  future 
Premier  was  intended  to  follow  the  legal  profession ; 
he  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  Upper  Canada  in 
1836,  on  attaining  his  majority,  and  practised  for 
eight  years,  during  which  |>erii>d  he  showed  much 
promise,  and  assumed  a  leading  position  in  the  profession. 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  he  and  Mr.  Oliver  Mowatt, 
the  little  Premier,  '  as  he  is  called,  the  head  of  the 
Provincial  Government  of  Ontario,  a  strong  political 
opponent  but  a  w^'rm  friend,  were  brought  up  in  the  same 
law  office  at  Kingston.  Sir  John  entered  Parliament  in 
1844,  was  made  a  member  of  the  Government  two  or 
three  years  later,  and  has  since  then  been  identified  with 
the  history  and  progress  of  his  adopted  country. 

**JOHN  A.  THE  CHIBrTAIN." 

Any  complete  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald  would  necessarily  be  a  dissertation  on  tie 
political  affairs  of  Canada  for  the  last  forty-seven  years. 
To  thoroughly  understand  the  man,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  two  sides  of  his  character,  the  personal  and 
the  political,  either  of  which  will  from  some  points  cf 
view  command  admiration,  although  differences  of  opinion 
might  result  from  a  critical  examination  of  his  political 
sayings  and  doings.  It  is  only  necesaaiy  to  meet 
Sir  John  to  feel  that  one  is  in  the  presence  of  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  with  a  power 
of  magnetism  which  largely  explains  his  imiversal  popu- 
larity. Hitherto  most  of  the  statesmen  at  Ottawa, 
have  been  popularly  considered  to  be  identified  with 
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their  own  particular  provinces  especially ;  this  is  per- 
haps owing  to  the  system  of  government  which  has 
prevailed,  rather  than  to  any  fault  of  the  men,  or  it 
may  be  attributable  to  the  comparative  youth  of  the 
eonfederaljon,  and  the  next  generation  may  see  a 
<lifferent  order  of  things.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  Sir  John 
is  an  exception  to  most  of  his  colleagues  in  this  respect, 
tind  belongs  to  the  Dominion.  Qo  wherever  you  will 
you  hear  him  spoken  of  as  "John  A.,"  the  "Chieftain," 
or  some  other 
appellation, 
which  shows 
that  if  he  does 
not  always  im- 
press Canadians 
with  a  sense  of 
his  dignity  he 
does  somehow 
inspire  feelings 
of  a  warmer 
nature. 
"old 
to-morrow." 
Even  his  op- 
ponents do  not 
call  him  any- 
thing worse 
than  "Old  To- 
morrow," which 
is  expressive 
and  not  impo- 
lite. Then, 
again,  he  is  the 
most  approach- 
able of  men ; 
Jie  always  has  a 

)kind  word,  or 

;a  good  story 

iready,  which  in 

.many    an  in- 

;  stance  has  led  a 
man  who  has 
gone  in  with  a 
;grievance  to 

^me  out,  if  not 

•exactly  with  a 
smile,  at  any 
rate  in  a  better 
frame  of  mind 
than  that  in 
which  he  en- 
tered.   On  rare 

-occasions,  when 
he  looks  in  at 
the  Rideau 
Club,  or  at  a 
luncheon  or 

•dinner  party  at 
Eamscliflfe— for 
he  is  hospitable 
and  generous  to  a  degree— he  is  at  once  the  centre  of 
attraction,  his  reminiscences  and  anecdotes,  his  repartee 

Jrnd  wit,  when  in  the  mood,  making  him  a  most  cliMrming 

-companion.  Those  who  know  him  will  rLiiitiiil)L  i  the 
smacking  of  the  lips,  the  jerky  movement  of  the  head  when 
something  good  is  about  to  ])e  said;  and  ho  enjoys  keenly 

.  any  encounter  of  an  intellectual  nature.  Stories  innumer- 

.  a])U' are  toldof  Sir  John,  but  like  many  of  those  ;ittril>uted 
to  Abe  Lincoln,  it  is  very  probable  that  not  all  of  them  are 

-4.  true.   If,  however,  there  are  two  qualities  above  others 
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in  which  he  shines,  it  is  his  tact,  and  his  knowledge 
of  men.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  heterogeneous  are 
the  people  of  the  Dominion,  and  how  varied  are  their 
interests,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  how  clever  a  tactician  he 
must  be  to  have  retained  the  control  of  public  affiiirs  for 
so  many  years.  In  recent  years  there  have  been  several 
occasions  on  which  people  i)rophesied  that  Sir  John  must 
come  to  grief ;  not  the  least  among  them  being  the 
loan  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  Company  ;  the 

Kiel  agitation  ; 
the  Jesuits  Es- 
tates Act ;  and 
the  issues  in- 
volved in  the 
elections  which 
are  just  over. 
.But,  in  all  these 
instances,  he 
managed  to  con- 
ciliate the  con- 
flicting ele- 
ments, and  so 
far  from  his 
party  being 
weakened,  it  is 
as  strong  now  as 
ever.  It  is  not 
very  surprising 
considering  the 
8  h  rewdness, 
which  is  one  of 
Sir  John's  prin- 
cipal chaFa<:ter- 
istics,  that  he 
should  pay  par- 
ticular regaixi  to 
the  rising  gene- 
ration. He  is 
always  kind  and 
sympathetic  to 
young  men, 
never  loses  an 
opportunity  of 
encouraging 
talent;  and, 
what  is  more  to 
the  point,  con- 
trives to  let  them 
see  that  in  spirit 
he  is  as  young  as 
any  of  them, 
and  that  advanc- 
ing years  have 
not  in  any  way 
decreased  his 
capacity  for  en- 
joyment. 

HIS  CAPACITY 
FOR  WORK. 

But  it  will  not 
do,  considering  the  limits  of  space,  to  dwell  too 
long  on  the  lighter  side  of  the  character  of  the 
Canadian  Premier.  Although  he  has  known  how  to 
enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  world,  any  work  in  which 
he  may  have  been  engaged  has  never  suffered  in  con- 
sequence. One  hears  many  stories  of  the  way  in  which 
Sir  John  in  his  younger  days  would  get  through  any 
amount  of  business,  and  even  now  it  would  astonish 
most  people  to  know  how  numerous  are  the  letters  he 
writes  in  his  own  hand— in  which  ^eib^tA©.r^TOwhat 
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resembles  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  number  of  people 
who  see  Sir  John  daily,  both  at  his  house  and 
in  the  Government  buildings,  in  the  course  of  the  session, 
is  enormous,  and  the  wonder  is  that  he  has  the  time  or 
the  strength  to  devote  to  the  other  duties  he  is  obliged 
to  perform.  It  is  said  of  him  that, .  sometimes  when 
bothered  about  the  decision  of  some  matter  upon 
which  he  is  to  be  interviewed,  he  will  keep  his 
visitors  waiting  in  one  room  while  he  in  another  indulges 
in  a  solitary  game  of  patience  with  a  pack  of  cards,  which 
seems  to  soothe  ana  to  rest  him.  He  possesses  the 
remarkable  faculty  of  being  able  to*throw  the  cares  of 
office  off  his  n^ind  at  any  time  ;  and  no  matter  how 
momentous  the  issues  may  be  that  are  disturbing  the 
country,  they  never  interfere  with  the  night's  rest 
of  the  Premier.  It  is  to  this  facultv  probably  that 
Sir  John  owes  the  health  and  strength  which  he  has 
enjoyed,  notwitlistanding  the  active  and  busy  life  he 
has  led. 

THE  GREAT  CONFBDERATOR. 

The  political  experience  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  has 
been  unique  and  extensive.  Even  in  the  days  before 
confederation,  when  Canada  consisted  of  what  are  known 
now  as  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  position  of  a  member  of 
the  Government  was  no  sinecure.  Each  of  the  provinces 
had  an  equal  n^mber  of  members  in  Parliament,  those 
from  Ontario  representing  the  English  and  Protestant 
interest,  and  those  from  Quebec  the  French-Canadian  and 
Catholic  interest ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
important  subjects  often  arose  concerning  the  two  Pro- 
vinces which  were  not  only  difficult  to  deal  with,  but  often 
led  to  something  very  like  a  dead-lock.  The  outcome  of 
that  state  of  things  was,  as  everybody  knows,  the  con- 
federation. It  was  especially  fortunate  that  the  Maritime 
Provinces  were,  in  tne  sixties,  discussing  union  among 
themselves.  Tliis  afforded  an  opportunity,  eagerly 
seized  upon  by  Sir  John,  of  disposing  of  the  difficulties 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canaida,  and  of  arrangiiu;,  at 
the  same  tmie,  a  basis  for  the  union  of  all  British  North 
America,  a  grand  conception,  which  has  now  been  carried 
into  effect,  with  the  exception  that  Newfoundland  still  re- 
mains out  in  the  cold. 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  DOMINION. 

The  confederation  did  not  work  so  very  smoothly  at 
first,  particularly  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  that  province,  in 
the  first  election  for  the  local  legislature,  after  the  British 
North  America  Act  came  into  force,  the  opponents  of  the 
Union  made  a  dean  sweep  of  the  constituencies,  with  one 
exception,  the  county  represented  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper. 
But  largely  owing  to  the  courage,  determination,  and 
ability  of  the  present  High  Commissioner,  and  to  Sir  John 
Macdonald  having  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Howe,  that  state  of  affairs  soon  changed,  and 
although  the  last  two  local  Parliaments  have  contained 
a  hiajority  of  Liberals,  the  Province  both  in  1887,  and  in 
the  recent  elections,  returned  sixteen  supporters  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald  to  Ottawa  out  of  twenty-one  members 
who  represent  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Dominion  is  generally  admitted  to  have  proved  itself  a 
success  in  every  way.  The  constitution  defines,  with  con- 
siderable exactness,  the  respective  powers  of  the  Federal 
and  Provincial  authorities,  and  also  provides  a  means 
for  the  settlement  of  any  disputes  to  which  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  the  Confederation  may  be  largely 
attributed.  The  best  evidence  of  that  success  was  the 
subsequent  adhesion  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
British  Columbia,  and  it  is  certain  that  Newfound- 


land must  sooner  or  later  become  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Dominion. 

AFTER  A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  results  of  the  labours  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald  and  his  colleagues — for  he  would  be 
the  first  to  give  them  their  due  share  of  credit — in  the  con- 
solidation and  development  of  the  confederation,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  look  at  Canada  as  she  was  then,  and  to  look 
ut  her  now.  Before  1867  British  North  America  con- 
sisted of  a  group  of  isolated  provinces  with  hostile  taii& 
against  one  another ;  there  was  no  communication  except 
by  water  between  the  maritime  provinces  and  Quebec  and 
Ontario  ;  Manitoba  was  unknown  ;  the  country  between 
Lake  Huron  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  in  the 
possession,  and  under  the  control,  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  given  up  to  the  bufialo  and  other 
fur-bearing  animals,  and  to  the  Indians  and  a 
few  settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River  ;  while 
the  only  communication  with  British  Columbia  was 
by  way  of  the  United  States,  and  by  steamer 
from  San  Francisco  to  Victoria.  Now  the  various 
provinces  are  united  by  railroad,  and  there  is  inter- 
provincial  free  trade  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ; 
tlie  country  lias  witnessed  an  immense  development 
in  the  last  twenty-four  years ;  its  trade  has  enor- 
mously increased  ;  the  social  condition  of  the  people 
has  much  improved ;  the  prairies  of  Manitoba  and 
the  North- West  Territories  are  accessible ;  British 
Columbia  is  within  three  or  four  days  of  OUawa 
by  a  railway  passing  entirely  through  British  territory ; 
and  lines  of  steamers  are  plying  regularly  between  Canada 
and  Great  Britain  (shortly  to  be  supplemented  by  a  new 
fast  service),  China  and  Japan,  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
endeavours  are  being  made  to  open  up  steamship  and 
telegraphic  connection  with  Australia.  To  the  Con- 
servative party,  and  to  Sir  John  as  its  leader,  most  of 
these  things  are  largely  due,  for  in  only  five  years  out  of 
the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Dominion  have  his  opponents  enjoyed  the  sweets  of 
office. 

"an  old  parliamentary  hand." 

If  any  one  ever  deserved  to  be  called  an  **old  Parlia- 
mentary hand"  it  is  Sir  John  Macdonald,  for  the 
difficulties  of  his  position  have  probably  been  greater 
than  those  of  any  statesman,  either  in  this  country 
or  in  any  of  the  other  colonies.  The  Dominion 
Parliament,  and  to  a  large  extent,  the  Cabinet  for 
the  time  being,  is  composed  of  representatives  from 
each  of  the  Provinces,  whose  first  duty,  accordinff  to  their 
constituents,  is  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  their  own 
part  of  the  country,  and  to  see  that  they  ^et  for  their 
Province  as  much  money  out  of  the  Domimon  Treasury 
as  can  be  managed,  and  that  the  political  patronage 
is  judiciously  distributed.    In  addition  to  the  different 

Provincial  interests  to  be  conciliated,  there  are  the  pecu- 
ar  circumstances  of  Quebec  and  the  French  Canadians, 
and  the  power  wielded  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clex^gy  to 
be  considered,  especially  as  the  Orangemen  form  a  power- 
ful body  in  Ontario  ;  and  it  has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  under  the  Constitution,  it  may  happen,  as  indeed  is 
now  the  case  in  nearly  all  the  Provinces,  that  the  local 
Gk)vemments  may  consist  of  the  party  which  are  in 
opposition  at  Ottawa.  A  consideration  of  all  these 
things,  apart  altogether  from  the  relations,  commercial 
and  social,  with  the  United  States,  which  naturally 
require  much  watchfulness,  will  indicate  the  immense 
amount  of  shrewdness,  tact,  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  must  necessarily  be  exercised  by  the 
Canadian  Premier. 
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Grip.]           THE  GRAND  OLD  TACIICIAN.       [Jan.  lioth,  1890.  GTi>.]  .GBTTINQ  INSTIiUCriONS  FROM  THB  BOSS.  [April,  18901  . 

HxssCaxada:  "  Let  me  congratulate  you.  Sir  John,  ou  your  seventy-  Protected  Hoxopolist:  "See  here,  this  may  suit  the  peoplflTt 

(fifth  birthday.  Ton  must  be  weary  of  public  life  by  this  time,  and  anxious  interests,  but  it  don't  suit  MINB.  You'll  leave  It  alune,  see  ?  " 

to  give  way  to  younger  men."  Sib  John  :  **  As  your  contr.butions  ktep  us  in  ottice,  your  wi  1  Jfl 

Sir  John  :  **  Not  a  bit ,  my  dear,  I'm  good  for  quite  h  lot  of  m'schief  yet  1'  our  law." 
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THE  CASADULS  PACIFIC. 

The  foundation  and  subsequent  development  of  the 
Dominion  would  in  itself  suffice  to  form  a  monument 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald's  ability  and  prescience  ;  but 
while  his  name  will  be  inseparably  connected  with 
the  unification  of  the  British  North  American  Pro- 
vinces, it«  will  be  associated  also  with  the  inception 
and  carrying  out  of  the  great  Transcontinental  Rail- 
way, and  with  the  initiation  of  the  "National  Policy." 
So  much  has,  however,  been  written  about  these  matters 
within  the  last  few  years,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
refer  to  them  again  on  this  occasion. 

Whatever  form  the  closer  union  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  Empire  may  eventually  take,  Canada  may  cer- 
tainly claim  to  have  led  the  way  by  showing  that  a 
confederation  of  Provinces  thousands  of  miles  apart 
is  practicable  and  mutually  advantageous.  Sir  John 
has  been  identified  with  the  Imperial  Federation 
League,  and  attended  the  conference  held  in  Novem- 
ber, 1884,  at  which  it  was  fonned.  On  that  occasion 
he  moved  the  appointment  of  a  general  committee 
to  manage  its  affairs ;  but  he  has  never  expressed  any 
definite  opinion  as  to  how  such  a  scheme  can  be  carried 
out. 

HIS  IMPERIALISM. 

There  is  no  uncertainty  about  Sir  John's  opinions  on  that 
part  of  the  matter  ;  but  as  to  what  are  to  be  the  future 
relations  of  those  colonies,  when  united,  with  the  mother 
ooimtry,  he  has  not,  any  more  than  the  Imperial  Federa- 
tion League,  made  known  his  views  as  to  details,  although 
he  is  currently  believed  to  have  the  conviction  that  any 
union  must  be  gradual,  commencing  with  a  commercial 
confederation  in  some  shape  or  form,  and  an  alliance 
for  purposes  of  offence  and  defence.  The  imperialism 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald  is  as  strong  as  tliat  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  to  whom  he  is  popularly  supposed  to 
have  some  facial  resemblance.  So  long  ago  as  18151,  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons,  then  sitting  at  Quebec,  he 
made  a  speech,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary  : 
**He  hoped  that  for  ages,  for.  ever,  Canada  might  remain 
united  with  the  mother  country.  But  they  were  fast 
ceasing  to  be  a  dependency,  and  assuming  the  position 
of  an  ally  of  Great  Britain.  England  would  be  the 
centre,  surrounded  and  sustained  by  an  alliance,  not 
only  with  Canada,  but  with  Australia  and  all  her  other 
possessions,  and  there  would  thus  be  formed  an  im- 
mense confederation  of  freemen,  the  greatest  confederacy 
of  civilised  and  intelligent  men  that  ever  had  an 
existence  on  the  face  of  the  globe." 

THE  KEYNOTE  OF  HIS  CAREER. 

These  utterances  might  have  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  recent  election  campaign ;  and,  indee  1, 
in  his  recent  manifesto  he  uttered  sentiments  of  a  similar 
character.  Said  he :  **  For  a  century  and  a  half  this 
country  has  grown  and  flourished  under  the  protecting 
8Bgis  of  the  British  Crown.  The  gallant  race  who  first 
bore  to  our  shores  the  blessings  of  civilisation  passed 
by  an  easy  transit  from  French  to  English  rule,  and  now 
form  one  of  the  most  law-abiding  portions  of  the  com- 
munity. These  pioneers  were  speedily  recruited  by  the 
advent  of  a  loyal  band  of  British  subjects,  who  gave  up 
everytliing  tliat  men  most  prize,  and  were  content  to 
begin  life  anew  in  the  wilderness  rather  than  forego 
allegiance  to  their  Sovereign.  To  the  descendants  of 
these  men,  and  of  the  multitude  of  Englishmen,  Irish- 
men, and  Scotchmen,  who  emigrated  to  Canada,  that  they 
might  build  up  new  homes  without  ceasing  to  be  British 
subjects,  to  you  Canadians  I  appeal,  and  I  ask  you 
what  have  you  to  gain  by  surrendering  that  which 


your  fathers  held  most  dear  ?  "  Then,  after  pomting 
out  the  advantages  which  Canada  enjoyed  under  the 
broad  folds  of  the  Union  Jack — the  freedom  to  manage 
their  domestic  concerns,  the  privilege  of  making  their 
own  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  and  in  their  relations 
with  the  outside  world  enjoying  the  prestige  inspired  by 
a  consciousness  of  the  tt^t  that  behind  Canada  towers 
the  majesty  of  England,  he  commended  the  issues  that 
were  before  the  electors  to  the  judgment  of  the  people, 
**  with  the  unclouded  confidence  that  you  wiD  proclaim  to 
the  world  your  resolve  to  show  yourselves  not  unwortliy 
of  the  proud  distinction  you  enjoy  of  being  numbered 
amongst  the  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  of  our  be- 
loved Queen.  As  for  myself,  my  course  is  clear,  a  British 
subject  I  was  bom,  a  British  subject  I  will  die."  Theae 
last  sentences  have  been  the  keynote  of  the  political 
career  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  and  there  are  few  men. 
who  have  done  more  to  promote  the  strength  and  the 
unity  of  the  Empire. 

THE  OPPORTUNIST  ON  THE  STUilP. 

Sir  John  is  an  opportunist,  as  are  most  great  states- 
men. He  is  never  **  the  old  man  in  a  hurry,"  and  it  is 
his  fashion  of  putting  off  things  that  are  not  in  them- 
selves  urgent  which  has  given  him  the  nickname  of  "  Old 
To-morrow,"  and  has  often  enabled  him  to  profit  by  the 
mistakes  of  others.  When  prompt  action  is,  however, 
necessary  or  desirable,  his  opportunism  is  equaJly  prompt 
and  decisive,  as  his  opponents  found  out  in  connection 
with  the  recent  dissolution.  As  a  speaker  he  is  flaent 
and  impressive,  rather  than  eloquent,  but  he  i* 
a  skilled  debater,  and  has  the  faculty  of  grasping  the 
weak  points  in  an  opponent's  armour,  and  of  tumin»r 
them  into  ridicule,  which  is  often  more  potent  than  any 
amount  of  argument.  On  the  stump  he  is  a  tower  of 
strength,  and  it  was  a  great  loss  to  his  party  that  his 
health  in  the  late  elections  did  not  permit  of  his  speaking 
more  frequently.  His  speeches  on  such  occasions  are 
mixtures  of  solid  sense  and  humour,  and  he  never  fails 
to  get  on  good  terms  with  his  audience. 

WHAT  HE  HAS  STILL  TO  DO. 

There  are,  perhaps,  two  or  three  things  which  Sir  Joha 
would  like  to  see  accomplished  before  his  political  life  is 
over :  one  is  the  closer  unity  of  the  Empire ;  another 
the  admission  of  Newfoundiand  into  the  confedera- 
tion ;  and  the  third  the  settlement  of  the  fishery 
controversies  with  the  United  States,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  satisfactory  commercial  treaty  with  that  country. 
The  first  two  questions  have  already  been  mentioned 
briefly,  and  the  third  is  too  well  known  to  need  very 
lengthened  reference.  Sir  J ohn  time  after  time  has  made 
offers  of  a  friendly  nature  which  have  been  rejected,  and 
even  now  there  is  a  law  in  existence  enabling  the  customs 
duties  to  be  reduced  or  abolished  when  the  L'nited  States 
are  prepared  to  act  with  similar  genei-osity;  and 
in  this  connection  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that 
the  Canadian  duties  are,  and  always  have  been,  much 
lower  than  those  of  her  neighbour.  With  his  stron'j: 
imperialism  it  is  no  wonder  that  Sir  John  think-s 
of  Canada,  and  the  mother  country,  before  tlie 
United  States,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  will  not 
agree  to  any  arrangement  which  will  interfere  with  the 
development  of  Canada,  and  the  working  out  of  her 
destiny,  or  which  will  necessitate  discrimination  against 
Great  Britain.  But,  subject  to  these  qualifications,  an 
understanding  of  a  wide  and  liberal  nature  is  possible, 
and  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  see  that  something 
in  that  direction  seems  to  be  nearer  consummation  no»* 
than  it  has  been  for  some  years>pa$t.  t 
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"  The  Teteran  statesman ! "    "  The  most  prominent 
man  in  Australia!"   **The  Australian  G.O.M.!"  Such 
are  amongst  the   designations  currently  applied  to 
this  voluble,    combative,   masterful,  quick-tempered, 
much-abused    and   caricatured,   yet   entirely  capable 
and  experienced  leader,  to  whose  energetic  initiative 
last  year's  Federation  Conference  in  Melbourne  and 
this  year's    Australasian    Federation  Convention  in 
Sydney  were  due.     In  anything  Uke  modem  times 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  always  appeared  as  a  vigorous  man, 
•yith  a  profusion  of  white  hair  both  on  his  head  and  face 
—indeed,  his  hair  and  beard  have  specially  lent  thena- 
selves  to  the  caricaturist — of  remarkable  height — he  is 
well  over  six  feet — 
upright  on  his  legs, 
active  in  his  walk, 
robust,  and,  in  his 
own    opinion,  cer- 
tainly youthful,  and 
with  as  great  a 
capacity    for  hard 
work  at  an  age  well 
beyond  the  allotted 
span  of  human  life 
as  he  possessed  half  a 
•entury  ago. 


THE 


AUSTRALIAN 
O.O.M." 


This  is  how  he  de- 
scribed himself  at  the 
age  of  seventy : — 

Threescore  and  ten — 

the    weight  of 

years 
Scarce    seems  to 

touch  the  tireless 

brain; 
How  bright  the  future 

still  appears ! 
How  dim  the  past 

of  toil  and  pain  ! 

In  that  fair  time  when 
all  was  new. 
Who    thought  of 
threescore  years 
and  ten  ? 


What  task  of  glorious 
toil  for  good, 
What  service,  what 
achievement  high. 

May  nerve  the  will,  refire  the  blood, 
Who  knows  ?  ere  strikes  the  hour  to  die ! 

The  next  decade  of  time  and  fate, 

The  mighty  changes  manifold, 
The  grander  growth  of  Rule  nd  State, 

Perchance  these  eyes  may  yet  behold  ! 

But  be  it  late,  or  be  it  soon, 

If,  striving  hard,  we  give  our  best. 
Why  need  we  sigh  for  other  boon  1 

Our  title  will  be  good  for  rest. 

I  shall  have  further  occasion  to  refer  to  Henry  Parkes's 
poetical  efforts — they  were  mostly  given  to  the  world  in 
^  youthful  days— and  to  his  great  Uterary  ability ;  but 
the  foregoing  verses  of  his  later  years  are,  read  in  the  light 


SIR  HENRY 'PARKES,  G.C.M.a 


of  current  events,  something  prophetic  ;  and  it  is  to  be- 
hoped  his  eves  may  clearly  behold  that "  grander  growth 
of  Rule  and  State  "  which  he  thus  foretefls. 

HIS  RECENT  ACCIDENl'. 

But  to  see  Sir  Henry  Parkes  at  any  time  within  the 
past  nine  months,  to  see  him  almost  carried  into  the- 
Legislative  Assembly,  as  he  had  to  be  on  the  last  Wednes- 
day in  August ;  or  presiding  over  a  Cabinet  Council  from, 
his  bed  or  from  his  couch  at  Hampton  Villa,  Balmain  ^ 
or,  still  later,  to  see  him  "on  four  legs,"  as  he 
humorously   puts    it,    amongst    his  feathered  pets,, 
in  the  grounds  surrounding  nis  house,  grounds  slop- 
ing   down    to  the 
waters  of  Johnston's 
Bay,    and  looking 
across  to  the  busy 
Darling    Harbour — 
who  would  now  think 
him  the  active,  up- 
right, and  energetic- 
man    he   was  but 
twelve  months  back  ? 
On  the  18th  of  May 
last  Sir  Henry  and 
his  young  wife  took 
a  cab  at  the  station^ 
and  were  beingdriveu 
rapidly  through  the- 
city,  when  suddenly 
the     horse  shied 
violently    and  all 
three  occupants  of 
the    vehicle  were 
thrown  out.  Lady 
Parkes  merely  got  a 
shaking,  the  cabman 
was  a   good  deal 
hurt,  but  the  Premier 
had  both  bones  of 
one  of  his  legs  broken 
above    the  ankle. 
Having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  Sir  Henry 
was  within  ten  days 
of  his  seventy-fifth 
birthday,  and  had 
always  been  used  to 
an  active  life,  the 
shock  and  the  en- 
forced confinement 
could  not   fail  to 
have    a  serious 
effect  upon  his  health  and  constitution.   For  days  he 
suffered  great  pain,  and  a  woimd  in  the  leg  refused  to  heal 
for  months  afterwards.   There  were  callers  inniimerablo 
at  Hampton  Villa  during  this  prolonged  period  of  inaction, 
from  Lord  Carrington*s  daily  inquiry  down  to  the  labourer 
on  his  way  to  work  ;  and  though  this  general  sympathy 
was  gratifying  enough,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Sir 
Henry   chafed   and    fretted    considerably   that  the 
Session  was  standing  still,  and  that  the  Federation 
resolutions,  of  which  he  had  taken  particular  charge, 
were  himg   up  until   he  could   again   pilot  them 
through  the  House.    He  suffered  more  than  one  shaqi 
relapse,  and  there  were  times  when  it  was  currentW 
believed  that  his  inherent  strength  would  be  exhausted. 
But  at  the  end  of  July  he  was  lifted^  into  his  carriage 
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and  took  his  first  drive,  and  in  Aimist,  in  the  beautiful 
days  of  the  coming  spring,  he  used  to  be  placed  in  the 
verandah  which  surrounds  Hampton  Villa,  and  gradually 
his  strength  came  back.  Even  now,  however,  his 
crutches  are  a  necessity,  though  he  gets  about  with 
their  aid,  and  takes  his  old  active  share  in  shaping  the 
events  of  the  da^;  and  less  than  a  couple  of  months 
Ago  he,  in  attending  a  banquet  at  Ashfield,  joked  con- 
siderably over  his  crippled  condition,  though  he  referred 
to  the  coming  time  when  he  would  be  able  once  more  to 
walk  erect,  as  he  prided  himself  he  used  to  do,  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  probability.  That  he  has  still  the 
faith  strong  within  him  that  he  will  become  a  centenarian, 
and  be  active  and  a  leader  of  men,  if  not  of  a  whole  con- 
tinent, until  the  end,  is  probable  enough. 

FROM  THE  dame's  SCHOOL  AT  KENILWORTH. 

So  long,  so  active,  and  so  varied  a  Hfe  as  that  of  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  has  naturally  a  history  attached  to  it  which 
is  well  worth  the  recounting.  Henry  Parkes  had  none  of 
the  early  advantages  usually  attaching  to  the  politician  in 
a  European  country.  Born  of  poor  i)arents,  on  May  27th, 
1815,  in  the  rural  parish  of  ^toneleigh,  Warwickshire,  he 
was  first  sent  to  a  dame*s  school  at  Kenilworth,  and  after- 
wards to  Gloucester.  But  from  the  age  of  eleven  he  was 
jentirely  self-taught,  and  the  intei-est  which  early  in  Ufe 
he  took  in  the  questions  of  the  day,  were  the  result  of 
his  own  unaidea  efibrts  and  studies.  He  was  handy  at 
most  things,  but  for  the  first  three-and-twenty  years  of 
his  Ufe  he  found  no  outlet  by  which  he  could  hope  to 
rise.  Hence,  in  1839  he  emigrated  to  Sydney  and  sought 
the  struggle  of  life  under  new  conditions,  where  labour 
counte<l  for  more  than  it  did  in  the  mother  country.  He 
obtained  employment  at  Mr.  Burdekiu's  hardware  store* 
and  afterwards  at  Messrs.  Russell*s  foundry,  but  it  was 
uphill  work,  and  at  the  time  we  do  not  find  him  over- 
^nguine.   Of  his  twenty-fifth  birthday  he  wrote : — 

A  quarter  of  a  century  is  lost : 

All  hath  been  built  upon  the  sand  to  fall  1 
We  dreamt  away  my  life  at  mighty  cost; 

Nor  mine  the  dreams  of  happiness  withal. 

Well,  Time  may  have  his  laugh  out !  I  would  call 
Not  ev'n  the  sunny  moments  back  again ; 

Remembrance  holds  one  joy  at  least,  nor  small 
Its  blessed  influence  o'er  my  heart  and  brain — 
Man  never  knew  me  stoop  to  seek  unworthy  gain. 

I  know  the  vanity  of  hope.   The  same 
False  light  may  lure  me  on  from  year  to  year 

Which  led  me  from  my  childhood;  till  I  came 
O'er  half  the  world  to  be  an  outcast  here, 
Hurled,  worm -like,  on  the  Antarctic  hemisphere, 

Perchance  to  die  cut  off  from  man's  esteem : 
Yet  turn  I  to  this  hope  the  oftener 

For  consolation,  when  they  little  deem 

I,  with  my  present  lot,  am  happier  than  I  seem. 

TOY-MAKER  AT  SYDNEY. 

Soon  afterwards  we  find  Henry  Parkes,  who  was 
clever  with  the  lathe,  setting  up  for  himself  as  a  toy- 
maker,  and  there  are  those  who  still  own  and  prize  sets 
of  chessmen  made  by  the  present  Premier  half  a 
century  ago.  Then  he  took  a  shop  in  Hunter  Street, 
Sydney,  and  became  a  dealer  in  toys;  but  througjh- 
out,  his  interest  centred  in  the  discussion  of  social 
and  political  questions,  and  he  oftentimes  occupied 
his  spare  time  with  hterature  and  the  composition  of 
poetical  efifiisions.  In  1848  he  first  found  more  congenial 
work,  and  entered  heartily  into  the  election  to  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Lowe  (now  Lord 
.JSherbrooke),  while  at  the  same  time  he  actively  engaged 


in  the  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  the 
transportetion  of  English  criminals  to  Australia. 

POET,  POLITICIAN,  AND  NEWSPAPER  MAN. 

Thenceforward,  Henry  Parkes,  through  all  his  buffets 
with  fortune,  was  a  political  power;  and,  founding  the 
Empire  newspaper  at  the  close  of  1850,  he,  through  per- 
sistent financial  difficulties,  succeeded  in  conducting  that 
clever  if  unprofitable  journal  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  he  was  enabled  to  introduce 
Henry  Kendall,  the  most  distinguished  poet  of  the 
colony,  to  pubUc  notice ;  and  his  aid  to  Charles  Harpor 
also    showed  that  he  took  a  keen   dehght  in  versi- 
fication by  others  than  himself.    He  became  a  public 
speaker  of  a  pronounced  type,  and  as  he  strenuously 
advocated   the  establishment  of  responsible  govern- 
ment in  the  colony,  and  the  introduction  of  reforms 
and  progressive  measures,  he  was  chosen  to  contest 
the    representation    of    Sydney.     In   1853  he  was 
defeatea,   but   in  1854   he  was  returned  over  Mr. 
Kemp  by  a  majority  of   more  than  two  to  one. 
Those   were   stirring  times   in  the  colony,    and  in 
18^56,  when  responsiole  government  was  won,  he  was 
elected  as  one  of  the  four  representatives  of  Sydney 
for  the  newly-created  Legislative  Assembly.    In  the  dis- 
cussions over  the  Constitution  of  the  colony,  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  nominee  principles  met  with  Mr.  Parkes's  entire 
condemnation  ;  and  after  working  effectively  towards  the 
passage  of  the  Electoral  Act,  he  was  in  18o8  i-etiimed  for 
East  Sydney  at  the  head  of  the  poll.   More  than  once, 
however,  mainly  owing  to  financial  troubles,  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  Parliament ;  and  in  1861,  when 
the  Colony  appointed  two  Immigration  Commissioners  to 
proceed  to  England  with  the  object  of  impressing  the 
pubhc  here  with  the  advantages  which  the  colony  offered, 
he  and  Mr.  Dalley  were  chosen  to  represent  the  views  of 
the  Cowper  Ministry  on  the  matter.   Thev  came,  however, 
at  a  bad  time.   The  American  War  had  broken  out,  and 
the  troubles  of  the  time  were  heightened  by  a  feeling 
fostered  by  men  Uke  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  who 
argued  the  advantage  of  recognising  the  entire  indepen- 
dence  of  such   of   the    Colonies    as  were  able  to 
govern  themselves.    Neither  representative  could  im- 
press his  views  upon    the  Palmerston  Ministry,  nor, 
failing  them,  upon  the  pubUc   generally,   and  Mr. 
Parkes  occupied  a  part  of  his  time  in  the  contribu- 
tion of  letters  on  political  and  other  questions  to  the 
columns  of  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  Admirable 
commentaries  those  letters  were,  but  to  attempt  any 
extracts  from  them  would  occupy  too  much  space.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  he  could  not  tolerate  the  short-sightedness 
of  England's  sympathy  with  the  slave-owning  South,  and 
*he  strongly  urged  upon  New  South  Wales  that,  in  the 
event  of  an  Anglo-American  war,  she  should  not  depend 
too  extensivelv  on  the  naval  superiority  of  the  mother 
country,  but  should  look  to  her  own  defences. 

MINISTER  OF  THE  CROWN. 

Mr.  Parkes  returned  to  Sydney  in  1863,  and  two  years 
later — on  January  22nd,  1866 — we  find  him  for  the  first 
time  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  On  that  day  he  became 
Colonial  Secretary  in^the  Martin  Ministry,  and  held  office 
until  September  17th,  1868,  when  he  resigned,  o  wring  to 
differences  with  his  colleamies.  Even  tnen  he  could 
not  tolerate  being  thwarted.  During  that  time  he  was 
mainly  instrumenSd  in  passing  the  PubUc  Schools  Act.  In 
1870  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Assembly,  but  was  electee! 
for  Mudgee  in  the  following  year,  and,  amid  the  political 
deadlock  which  followed  the  defeat  of  the  Martin- 
Robertson  Ministry,  he  was  sent  for  by  Sir  Alfred  Stephen, 
then   Administrator,  and  formed  his  first  Mimstry. 
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Mr.  Parkes  held  the  Premiership  until  February,  1875,  a 
long  time  for  the  life  of  a  Ministry  in  those  days ;  and 
though  on  various  occasions  he  quarrelled  with  his  col- 
leagues, they  got  through  a  good  deal  of  work.  After  his 
defeat  by  Mr.  John  Robertson,  he  was  leader  of  the 
Opposition  for  some  time ;  but,  though  he  afterwards 
relinquished  that  position,  as  soon  as  he  found  the  Robert- 
son Ministry  in  difficulties  he  led  the  attack  upon  them, 
defeated  them,  and  retuAied  to  office  on  March  22nd, 
1877.  This  time,  however,  he  only  held  his  team  together 
for  five  months,  but  in  the  interval  he  received  the  Knight 
Commandership  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

VICISSITUDES. 

The  following  year  witnessed  a  Robertson  and  then 
a  Famell  Ministry;  but  the  close  of  1878  found  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  sending  again  for  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
who  formed  a  coahtion  with  Sir  John  Robertson;  and 
this  time  his  Ministry  lasted  until  January,  1883.  But 
at  the  close  of  1881,  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  being  at  that  time, 
it  was  stated,  in  Ul-health,  was  compelled  to  return  home, 
and  throughout  1882  Sir  John  Robertson  was  acting- 
Colonial  Secretary  in  his  stead.  During  the  first  part  of 
the  great  struggle  over  the  Land  Act  which  marked 
the  Stuart  Mim^ry,  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  absent  from 
the  colony,  but  he  returned  in  1884,  and  was  elected  for 
Tenterfield.  He,  however,  found  himself  out  in  the  cold, 
and  in  November  of  that  year  he  resigned  his  ^eat, 
announcing  his  retirement  from  political  lue.  His  farewell 
address  on  that  occasion  is  odd  enough  reading  now. 
He  talked  of  the  degeneracy  of  Parliament  and  the  per- 
sonal ambitions  which  swayed  the  Legislature.  Legiti- 
mate debate,  he  said,  was  abolished,  and  seeing  l^ge 
sums  voted  away  by  members  in  direct  opposition  to 
what  their  consciepces  dictated,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
waste  the  remainder  of  his  life  amid  such  scenes.  His 
fit  of  ill-temper  lasted  about  three  months,  when,  finding 
a  vacancy  in  Argyle,  he  once  more  came  forward,  and  was 
returned  just  after  the  Soudan  contingent  had  left  for 
Soakin.  Thenceforward  he  set  lumself  to  make  any  other 
Government  thwi  that  of  his  own  impossible.  The  Stuart 
Mmistry  retired  in  October,  1885;  the  Dibbs  Ministry 
fell  in  December,  1885 ;  the  Robertson  Ministry  (in  which 
he  had  declined  the  Colonial  Secretaryship)  in  February, 
1886 ;  and  ttie  Jennings  Ministry  in  January,  1887. 

TRIUMPH. 

Then,  for  the  fourth  time,  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was 
summoned  to  form  a  Government,  which  he  im- 
mediately did.  Practically  he  has  held  office  as 
as  Premier  ever  since  ;  for  although  Mr.  Dibbs  defeated 
him  in  January,  1889,  and  formed  an  Administration,  no 
3ooner  did  Parliament  meet  than  Sir  Henry  Parkes — ^now 
G.G.M.6. — upset  him,  and  has  held  the  reins  of  State 
from  March  Sib,  1889,  until  the  present  time.  At  the 
general  election  at  the  commencement  of  1887,  he  was 
returned  triumphantly  at  the  head  of  a  party  whose  plat- 
form was  Free  Trade  of  a  very  pronounced  type,  and  he 
forthwith  swept  away  all  the  ad  valorem  duties  established 
by  Sir  Patrick  Jennings ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
tho  great  influence  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  that  at  the 
present  time  New  South  Wales  is  the  one  self-governing 
colony  which  can  boast  a  Customs  tariff  well  nigh  as  short 
and  simple  as  our  own.  But  it  is  ^Iso  a  point  of  material 
significance  that  the  character  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Legislative  Assembly  is  now  very  far  from  being  so  over- 
whehningly  for  Free  Trade  as  it  was  in  1887,  ami  but  for 
the  influence  of  the  Premier  would  probably  have  already 
pronoonced  for  some  measure  of  Protection.  Under  the 
circumstances,  as  a  matter  simply  of  poli6y,  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  has  done  weU  in  stating  that  ne  is  prepared  to 


submit  this  question,  with  others,  to  a  Federal  ParHament 
and  that  even  should  that  august  body  decide  for  inter- 
AustraUan  Free  Trade  and  Protection  against  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Federation  would  be  worth  the  sacrifice. 

FEDERATION. 

Of  the  leading  part  Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  taken  in 
bringing  about  the  present  Australasian  Federal  Convention 
it  is  necessary  to  say  something,  though  most  of  the  facts- 
are  fresh  in  our  remembrance.  When  General  Sir  Bevan 
Edwards,  in  1889,  was  sent  to  Australasia  to  inquire  into 
the  concUtion  of  the  defences,  he  most  strongly  urged 
upon  the  Australasian  Governments  to  combme  their 
forces,  placing  them  under  one  command,  and,  beyond 
this,  he  made  suggestions  for  the  unification  of  the 
gauges  of  the  railways  in  the  various  Colonies.  Upon  the 
issue  of  this  report — or,  rather,  series  of  reports — Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  who  was  in  Queensland,  addressed  the  people  of 
Brisbane  to  the  effect  that  while  New  South  Wales  would 
never  join  such  a  lifeless  body  as  the  Federal  Council  (a 
curiously  impotent  Legislative  Council,  consisting  of  two 
dele^tes  from  each  Colony,  established  under  a  per- 
missive Act  passed  in  1885,  upon  representations  from  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  including  New  South  Wales),. 
Genei^  Edwards  had  shown,  if  it  had  not  been 
shown  before,  that  Federation  on  a  workable  basia 
was  a  necessity.  As  soon  as  he  returned  to  New 
South  Wales  he  formally  addressed  all  the  Australasian 
Govemmonts  upon  the  subject,  and  at  first  received  venr 
dubious  answers.  But  he  was  not  to  be  denied,  though 
even  after  the  Conference  had  been  arranged  to  meet  in 
Melbourne,  in  February,  1890,  grave  doubts  were 
expressed  whether  any  good  would  come  of  it.  But  when 
the  delegates  met,  and  had  in  public  to  give  voice  to  their 
views,  no  one  was  willing  to  show  himself  in  so  unpatriotic 
^nd  narrow  an  aspect  as  to  appear  in  opposition  to  a 
movement  which  the  public  press  warmly  enaorsed.  The 
veteran  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  hailed  as  the  leader  of  the 
movement ;  and  if  there  were  soreness  that  he  had  pre- 
viously so  bespattered  the  Federal  Council,  it  was  sup- 
pressed. Resolutions  were  passed  to  the  eflect  that 
Federation  was  desirable,  and  that  the  respective  Parlia- 
ments should  be  applied  to  to  appoint  delegates  (not 
exceeding  seven  from  each  colony)  to  a  National  Con- 
vention to  meet  early  in  1891,  the  deUberations  of  which 
are  even  now  in  part  only  before  us.  If  Federation  be 
accomplished  within  a  reasonable  time.  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
will  link  his  name  with  it,  and  stands  a  good  chance  of 
being  the  first  Premier  of  the  Federated  Government.  It  b 
only  fair  to  state  that,  prior  to  G^eneral  Edwards's  appear- 
ing on  the  scene.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  had  on  various  occa- 
sions advocated  the  cause  of  federation,  but  then  it  was 
to  be  a  federation  after  New  South  Wales'  own  heart. 

HIS  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  CHINESE. 

The  ready  speech,  the  eloquence,  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
is  undoubted.  He  oftentimes  permits  his  utterances  to 
overrun  judicious  bounds,  occasionally  even  the  bounds  of 
propriety.  He  has  latterly  been  seen  in  the  light  of  an 
advocate  of  female  suflrage  ;  and  in  August,  1889,  re- 
marked that  "  for  every  reason  women  should  have  a 
voice  in  framing  the  laws,  and  he  thought  the  participa- 
tion of  women  in  the  voting  would  exercise  a  softening 
and  refining  effect  upon  our  popular  elections."  Over  the 
Chinese  question.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  made  a  speech  (May, 
1888)  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Chinese  Restriction 
Bill  which  gives  a  fair  idea  of  his  style  of  rhetoric : — 

I  maintain  that  in  a  colony  like  New  South  Wales  it  is 
our  doty  to  preserve  the  t3rpe  of  the  British  nation,  and  we 
ought  not  for  any  consideration  whatever  to  admit  any 
element  that  will  detract  from,  or  in  an^-^preciable^degree 
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lower,  that  admirable  type  of  nationality.  I  contend  that 
we  have  arrived  at  a  stage  when  a  technical  observance  of 
the  law  is  not  obligatory.  Is  it,  I  ask,  a  safe,  wise,  or 
tolerable  thing  for  us  to  have  nearly  60,000—1  am  spewing 
of  all  the  Colonies — of  these  men,  belonging  to  an  alien  race, 
out  of  touch  with  us  in  faith,  in  law,  in  tradition,  in  every- 
thing that  endears  life— to  have  60,000  of  these  men,  with  no 
natural  companions,  in  the  midst  of  our  society?  Is  not 
that  a  thing  to  be  resisted  by  every  one  that  wishes  well  to 
the  social  fabric  of  this  new  country.  This  Government 
6tated  its  case  to  the  Imperial  Government  fairly  and  in  the 
interests  of  these  Colonies.  They  put  forward  their  case  in 
the  interests  of  preserving  the  integ^ty  of  the  union  of  the 
Empire.  But  great  delay  resulted,  and  it  was  necessary  at 
last  to  remind  the  Imperial  authorities  that  we  had  received 
no  answer.  After  the  lapse  of  some  considerable  time  we 
received  this  message: — "Referring  to  your  telegram  of 
April  26th.  no  foundation  for  report  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  refuse  to  negotiate  with  the  Chinese  Government. 
Negotiations  being  carefully  considered.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  fully  reC/Ognise  strength  of  feeling."  I  say  that, 
if,  after  the  same  kind  of  treatment  for  this  long  time  had 
been  inflicted  upon  any  private  person,  a  message  of  that 
kind  was  received,  it  would  be  held  as  a  specious  device 
to  cover  culpable  negligence  of  the  interests  of  these  great 
Colonies.  I  venture  to  say  that  few  other  masterful  di.^plays 
of  indifference  on  the  part  of  persons  who  consider  a  petty 
<)uarrel  of  more  importance  than  the  gigantic  interests  of  these 
magnificent  Colonies  is  not  to  be  found  in  British  history.  I 
;say  this  earnestly  to  preserve  the  etiquette  of  the  Empire 
with  as  loyal  a  feeling  to  the  Queen  as  any  man  among  Her 
3Iajesty*8  subjects ;  but  we  must  be  loyal  to  ourselves,  we 
must  be  loyal  to  the  Constitution  under  which  we  live,  and 
the  only  way  we  can  be  true  to  ourselves  is  to  show  that  we 
liave  an  appreciation  of  the  great  privileges  which  we  possess, 
^nd  which  we  will  never  suffer  to  be  impaired.  In  this  crisis 
of  the  Chinese  question  we  have  acted  calmly,  with  a  desire 
to  see  the  way  before  us ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  have 
iicted  with  decision,  and  we  don't  meun  to  turn  back.  Neither 
for  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  nor  Her  Majesty's  represen- 
tative on  the  spot,  nor  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  do  we 
intend  to  turn  back  from  our  purpose,  which  is  to  terminate 
the  landing  of  the  Chinese  here  for  ever. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  carried  the  whole  Assembly  with  him, 
passiiig  the  Bill  through  all  its  stages  in  one  day. 
Happuy  the  Legislative  Council  thought  it  out,  and 
•extracted  the  entire  sting  from  the  measure.  There  is 
some  advantage,  therefore,  in  a  Seconcl  Chamber  in  a  head- 
;strong  colony  led  by  a  headstrong  statesman. 

SIR  HENRY  AT  HOME- 

For  upwards  of  fifty  years  Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  been 
^  New  South  Welshman,  and  for  half  that  time  he  has 
been  the  dominant  man  in  hiff  colony.  He  is  a  splendid 
leader  of  men,  reveiUing  in  Parliamentary  warfare  and  the 
heat  of  debate,  but  aoes  not  shine  in  departmental  ad- 
ministration. It  is,  perhaps,  nothing  derogatory  that  he 
is  so  extensively  caricatured  in  the  pages  of  the  Sydney 
Bulletin,  Sir  Henry  Parkes  can  be  a  good  friend  u 
he  is  allowed  his  own  way— though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  has  in  times  past  borrowed  money  from 
most  of  them  and  not  often  let  them  in — ^but  it  can  never 
be  said  of  him  that  he  has  ever  enriched  himself  at  the 
expense  of  his  colony.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  mostly 
been  in  monetary  diflSculties,  which  have  at  times,  it  is 
said,  actually  forced  him  into  retirement,  and  have 
rendered  his  promises  to  pay  and  even  his  cheques 
'  doubtful  securities.  Happily  those  times  are  now  past, 
since  he  made  an  arrangement  with  his  creditors  on  talcing 
office  in  1887.  At  present  hobbling  about  the  |;rounds  at 
Hampton  Yilla,  talking  to  his  parrots,  listening  to  his 
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English  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  or  watching  the  ibis 
brought  to  him  from  Egypt,  or  the  kangaroo  which  hops 
contentedly  about,  or  his  mongoose  from  Ceylon — for  he 
owns  quite  a  menagerie— or  sitting  with  his  familv  and 
may  be  a  few  intimate  friends,  he,  when  at  home,  shakes 
off  the  atmosphere  of  politicpl  strife  which  elsewhere 
surrounds  him,  and  lives  a  quiet  and  retired  life. 

**ONE  PEOPLE,  ONE  DESTINY." 

* 

When  the  Australasian  Conference  met  at  Sydney  on 
March  2nd,  on  rising  to  propose  the  toast,  '*One  People, 
One  Destiny,"  at  the  banquet  in  the  Centennial  Hall, 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  splendidly  received. 

He  said  that  four  millions  of  people  in  Australia  were  not 
behind  other  nations  in  the  work  of  founding  an  empire ;  not 
behind  in  the  pursuits  of  modern  civilisation,  and  not  behind 
in  national  faith.  "The  lime  will  come,"  proceeded  the 
speaker,  '*  when  the  Australian  people  shall  one.  Now, 
henceforth,  and  forever  they  must  make  common  cause  aod 
inherit  one  common  destiny."  He  contended  that  this  did 
not  mean  the  setting  up  of  an  independent  Government,  bat 
that  the  people  wishKed  Australia  to  be  the  brightest  source  of 
power  and  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Crown  of  the  Empire. 
No  power  could  throw  back  the  cause  of  federation.  The 
convention  might  not  achieve  all  that  was  desired,  but  it 
would  lay  the  stone  in  a  foundation  which  all  the  force  in 
the  world  would  never  remove,  and  a  little  longer  space  of 
time  would  bring  about  a  solid,  completed  edifice.  Australia 
did  not  seek  separation,  but  sought  to  remain  side  by  side 
with  Great  Britain  and  to  share  her  difficulties,  honours,  and 
gloriea 

**  FLING  OUT  THE  FLAG." 

I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  concluding  this  account 
with  the  extract  of  a  few  verses  from  another  short 
Australian  poem,  this  time  of  a  patriotic  t3rpe,  by  Sir 
Henry  Parkes : — 

Fling  out  the  flag — our  virgin  flag — 

Which  foeman's  shot  has  never  rent. 
And  plant  it  high  on  mount  and  crag. 

O'er  busy  town  and  lonely  tent ; 

Where  commerce  rears  her  stately  halls, 
And  where  the  miner  rends  the  rock ; 

Where  the  sweet  rain  on  cornfield  falls, 
Where  pastures  feed  the  herd  and  flock  ; 

Still  let  it  float  o'er  homes  of  peace, 

Our  starry  cross— our  glorious  sign  I 
While  Nature's  bounteous  gifts  increase. 

And  freedom's  glories  brighter  shine  I 

Brave  hearts  may  beat  in  labour's  strife, 

They  need  no  spur  of  martial  pride  ; 
High  deeds  may  crown  a  gentle  life, 
^      And  spread  their  radiance  far  and  wide. 

Fling  out  the  flag,  and  guard  it  well  I 
Onr  pleasant  fields  the  foe  ne'er  trod ; 

Long  may  our  guardian  heroes  dwell 
In  league  with  truth,  in  camp  with  God. 

In  other  lands  the  patriot  boasts 

His  standard  borne  through  slaughter's  flood. 

Which,  waving  o'er  infuriate  hosts. 
Was  consecrate  in  fire  and  blood. 

A  truer  charm  our  flag  endears; 

Where'er  it  waves,  on  land  or  sea, 
It  bears  xio  stain  of  blood  and  tears — 

Its  glory  is  its  purity. 
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m.-THE  HON.  CECIL  J.  RHODES,  PREMIER  OF  CAPE  COLONY. 


Sib  John  Macdonald  is  a  veteran  who  is  now  appear- 
ing for  the  last  time  on  the  political  stage.  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  who  is  also  well  stricken  in  years,  is  probably 
assisting  for  the  last  time  at  a  great  poUtical  function  in 
presiding  at  the  Conference  which  is  federating  Aus- 
tralasia. 

Far  other  is  it  with  the  third  subject  of  oiu:  Character 
Sketches.  Mb. 
KtiODES  is  in  the 
very  heyday  of  his 
manhood.  He  is 
not  yet  forty,  but 
he  has  succeeded 
in  impressing  liis 
strong  and  vivid 
personality  more 
deeply  upon  the 
rulers  of  our  Em- 
pire than  either  of 
his  seniors.  The 
others  are  of  the 
past;  Mr.  Rhodes 
IS  of  the  future. 

A    MAN    TO  MAKB 
OB     MAB  THE 
•  EMPIBE. 

The  majority  of 
Englishmen  nave 
not  as  yet  realised 
Mr.  Rhodes.  It  is 
only  at  the  Cape 
that  men  know 
him,and  even  there 
how  few  they  are 
'wlio  undentftnd 
liim!  For  to  under- 
stand some  men  it 
is  Becessary  to  have 
a  certain  elevation 
of  vision.  But  al- 
though the  pro- 
vincijil  professional 
politicians  who  pull 
the  wires  in  many 
8outh  African  con- 
stituencies frankly 
admit  that,  in 
their  phraseology, 
Mr.  Rnodes  is 
very  dark  lioise/' 
they  at  least  realise 
that  he  exists,  and 
that,  whatever  he 
may  be  aiming  at 
or  working  for,  ho 
is  a  very  tangible 
entity  of  enormous 
initial  velocity. 
That,  perhaps,  'is  CECIL  J.  BHODKS, 

the  first  thing  wlii  jh  the  public  at  home  has  got  to  learn. 
Mr.  Rhodes,  if  li.  lives  for  another  ten  years,  will  make 
or  will  mar  the  Empire. 

ONE  OP  OUB  THBEE  ABLEST  STATESMEN. 

Those  who  do  not  know  the  Cape  Premier  will  shrug 
their  shoulders  in  amazement  when  I  say  that  of  all  our 
governing  men  I  only  know  two  who  deserve  to  be  ranked 
as  his  superiors.  Mr.  Gladstone  of  course  stands  alone. 
He  is  without  an  equal,  without  even  a  rival  near  his 


throne.  After  him,  although  no  doubt  he  is  superior  in 
many  things,  notably  in  an  appreciation  of  the  Im- 
perial destinies  of  our  race,  comes  Lord  Salisbuiy.  And 
third  in  the  list  of  the  great  Englishmen  of  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  comes  Mr.  Rhodes. 
He  has  not  the  culture  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  the  diplo- 
matic training  of  Lord  Salisbury,  but  he  has  all  the 

energy  of  the  one 
and  more  than  the 
Lnperial  instincts 
of  the  other. 
There  is  much  in 
him  that  reminds 
us  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, if  you  can 
by  any  possibilitv 
imagine  Mr.  Glad- 
stone possessed  by 
a  saving  faith  in 
the  providential 
destiiiiea  of  the 
English ' 
world, 
the  same  I 
concentration  of 
purpose,  the  same 
devotion  to  his  end, 
the  same  absolute 
indiflerence  to  the 
rule-of-thumb  con- 
sistency which  gov- 
erns those  who  for- 
get their  end  in 
uieir  devotion  to 
their  means.  And 
there  is  also  muoh 
in  Mr.  Bhodes 
which  reminds  us 
of  Lord  Salisbuiy 
at  his  best,  minoB 
that  hauntingcyni- 
cal  doubt  which 
continually  puts  a 
click  in  the  rrime 
iNIinister's  gallop 
just  when  he  ought 
to  bo  going  at  his 
best.  For  Mr. 
Rhodes  is  em- 
phatically a  man  of 
faith,  and  fiuthis 
now  and  always 
the  secret  of 
power. 

THE  RHODBAX 
BELIOION. 

Not  that  Mr. 
Bhodee  can  pos- 
sibly be  presented 


[hy  A  lex.  Bassa7W. 
PBEHIEB  OF  CAFE  COLONY. 


to  the  world  as  a  devotee.  Religion,  in  the  ordinary  aeoep- 
tation  of  the  word,  is  not  his  strong  point.  But  in  the  okl 
Roman  sense  of  the  term  Mr.  Rhodes  is  supremely  reli- 
gious. Patriotism  is  to  him  a  religion,  as  much  as  over  it 
was  to  the  old  heroes  whose  devotion  to  their  seven- 
hilled  city  gave  them  the  impellinffeiiergy  which  esteoded 
the  dominion  of  Rome  from  the  Gbfedonian  hiUs  to  the 
Libyan  desert.  Nor  is  it  only  aa  a  Eonun  that  ^fr.  Kho<les 
believes  in  his  country.   There  is  in  Mi  aupreme  pas&iou 
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more  than  a  trace  of  the  devotion  of  the  Hebrews  for  the 
lAnd  of  Promise.  His  Israel  is  the  Bnghsh-speaking  folk 
wherever  they  are  found,  on  land  and  sea,  and  in  them 
he  sees  the  providential  race,  the  called  of  God,  pre- 
destined rulers  of  the  world. 

THE  PEOVIDENTIAL  MISSION  OP  THE  EJJGLISH- 
SPEAKINQ  KACE — 

Mr.  Rhodes  is  no  fanatic— no  visionary.  The  man  who 
amalgamated  De  Beers  and  launched  the  pioneers  into 
the  heart  of  the  land  of  Ophir  is  one  ol  the  shrewdest 
and  most  practical  of  men.  But  his  religion  grows  out  of 
his  shrewdness,  and  his  conception  of  the  universe  is 
based  upon  his  scientific  dia^osis  of  the  contents  of  this 
strange  crucible  which  we  call  the  world.  Darwin  is  prob- 
ably more  of  a  prophet  to  his  liking  than  Isaiah  or 
Habbakuk.  He  accepts  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  He  starts  from  that  as  the  most  authentic  revela- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  Great  Invisible.  It  colours  all  his 
thinking ;  it  dominates  his  policies.  If  it  be  the  wiU  of 
God  that  the  fittest  should  survive,  then  surely  the  first 
duty  of  man  is  to  help  in  securuig  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  the  elimination  of  the  unfit.  But  who  are  the 
fittest  to  survive  ?  The  answer  is  written  in  capitals  all 
over  the  open  page  of  the  planet.  The  fittest,  as  proved 
by  the  scientific  test  of  survival,  are  the  English-speaking 
folk.  All  over  the  world  they  have  proved  and  are  daily 
proving  their  superior  capacity  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. Spaniard  and  Portuguese,  Dutchman  and  French- 
man, had  the  start  in  the  race  ;  but  one  by  one  all  have 
been  distanced  by  the  Anglo^-Saxon. 

— ATTESTED  BY  FACT — 

The  Norseman  first  discovered  the  American  continent, 
the  ItaUans  gave  it  its  name,  and  showed  the  Old  World 
the  way  to  the  New,  the  Dutch  colonised  New  York, 
the  French  occupied  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Spaniards  held  the  Pacific 
Coast,  while  the  Russians  annexed  Alaska.  ToHiay,  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  San  Francisco,  from  Behring's  Sea  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  English-speaking  man  is  supreme. 
Mexico  and  South  America  are  honeycombed  with 
Anglo-American  agencies.  Australasia  has  fallen  as  the 
golden  fruit  of  Hesperides  into  the  lap  of  the  Briton. 
In  India, 300,000,000  Asiatics,  whose  civilisation  and  culture 
were  hoary  when  our  ancestors  stained  themselves  with 
woad  and  offered  human  sacrifices  in  the  recesses  of  their 
forests,  ackaowledge  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Enghshman.  And  in  South  Africa,  Black  and  Boer  ahke 
admit  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  continent  will  ulti- 
mately be  vested  in  those  who  speak  the  tongue  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Milton.  Evervwhere,  therefore, 
there  are  the  manifest  and  unmistakable  signs  of  the 
ascendency  of  our  Imperial  race. 

—AND  BASED  ON  PEACE,  LIBERTY,  AND  JUSTICE. 

But  it  would  be  to  do  Mr.  Rhodes  an  injustice  to 
represent  him  as  the  mere  worshipper  of  accomplished 
fact,  the  subservient  devotee  of  material  achievement. 
He  asks  himself,  not  merely  what  race  is  manifestly 
proving  itself  best  fitt^  to  survive?  he  also  asks  which 
race  is  it  that  represents  that  which  is  best  worth  pre- 
serving for  the  improvement  of  mankind  ?  And  here  again 
Mr.  Rhodes  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion.  For  clearly 
as  the  ultimate  destiny  of  our  planet  is  manifested  in  the 
progressive  conquest  of  the  globe  by  English-speakers,  it 
ia  not  less  clearly  revealed,  not  on  Mosaic  tablets  of  stone 
but  in  the  living  pages  of  contemporary  history,  that  of 
all  the  nations,  the  English-speakers  possess  the  secret  of 
the  salvation  of  the  world.    First  and  foremost,  Mi*. 


Rhodes  sees  in  them  the  principle  of  industriaHsm  as 
opposed  to  militarism.  Conscription,  universal  mihtary 
service,  is  as  alien  to  their  instinct  as  it  seems  natural  to 
tlie  nations  of  the  Continent.  On  occasion,  as  the  Great 
Rebellion  showed,  the  freest  of  Republi(»  can  levy 
millions  of  armed  men,  but  when  the  war  is  ended  the 
soldier  returns  to  the  plough,  or  to  his  smithy ;  the  sword 
is  beaten  into  a,  ploughshare,  and  the  spear  into  a  pruning 
hook,  and  a  whole  continent  is  kept  in  peace  by  an  army 
of  25,000  men.  But  the  English-speaker  also  stands  as  the 
foremost  of  those  who  beheve  in  Freedom.  Representa- 
tive government,  if  not  the  original  discovery,  nas  been 
the  most  conspicuous  glory  of  our  race.  .  But  it  is  not  a 
liberty  that  means  Ucence,  for  together  with  its  devo- 
tion to  freedom  the  English-speaking  man  has  ever 
pr3served  a  deep  inbred  reverence  for  Law  and  Justice 
and  Order.  Hence,  although  we  may  not  have  the  polish 
of  the  French,  the  science  of  the  German,  or  the  art  of  the 
Italian,  Mr.  Rhodes  sees  in  the  race  which  represents 
Peace,  Liberty,  and  Justice,  the  providential  instruments 
for  the  betterment  of  the  world. 

THE  CHOSEN  PEOPLE  AND  THE  AMOBITES  OP  TO-DAY. 

It  is  the  old  Hebrew  idea.  Mr.  Rhodes  has  no  more 
doubt  of  the  Divine  mission  of  the  English  folk  than  had 
Joshua  the  Divine  call  of  ancient  Israel.  And  the  same 
idea  working  out  the  same  logical  corollaries  leads  him 
to  resard  the  Portuguese  of  Africa,  a  miserable  mongrel 
race  uiat  has  graf tea  all  the  vices  of  Europe  upon  all  the 
bestiality  of  the  savage,  very  much  as  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh  regarded  the  Hittite  and  the  Amorite  of  the 
land  of  Canaan.  No  argument  will  ever  convince  him 
that  the  Ruler  of  this  Universe  intended  the  choicest 
portions  of  His  work  to  be  infested  for  ever  by  Por- 
tuguese or  py^inies. 

Hence,  looking  all  round  him  with  comprehensive 
gaze,  Mr.  Rhodes  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that 
if  there  be  a  God  who  ruleth  over  the  nations  of  men 
and  concerns  Himself  in  the  destinies  of  mortals, 
then  it  is  impossible  to  serve  Him  better  than  by  painting 
as  much  of  the  map  British  red  as  possible,  and  assisting, 
so  far  as  may  be  possible,  in  facilitating  the  survival  of 
those  whom  Milton  called  God's  Engushmen,''  and  the 
elimination  of  the  unfits  in  the  shape  of  Portuguese, 
savages,  and  other  residual  refuse  of  the  human  race. 
Not  that  Mr.  Rhodes  bears  even  the  Portuguese  any 
ill-will.  His  scientific  temper  saves  him  n-om  that 
temptation.  He  regaids  them  as  the  engineer  regards 
a  reef  of  rock  or  a  shifting  quicksand  at  the  mouth  of  a 
harbour.  They  are  matter  in  the  wrone  place,  whose 
removal  is  necessary  in  the  higher  uses  of  we  world. 

THE  KEY  TO  HIS  POLICIES. 

This  is  the  key  to  all  the  policies  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 
Whoever  fails  to  grasp  the  distinctively  religious  concep- 
tion which  underlies  Mr.  Rhodes's  conception  of  the 
universe  will  fail  to  understand  him,  as  completely  as  did 
those  short-sighted  pohticians  who  denounced  him  as  an 
Africander  enemy  of  the  Empire,  or  those  still  more 
bat-eyed  Solons  who  saw  in  the  great  amalgamator 
only  a  man  with  a  preternatural  Midas-Uke  gift  of  turn- 
ing ever3rthing  he  touched  into  gold. 

It  was  probably  this  element  in  Mr.  Rhodes  which 
made  him  so  great  a  friend  of  Gen.  Gordon's.  Gen. 
Gordon  made  his  acouaintance  when  in  Basutoland,  and 
when  he  accepted  his  last  famous  mission  to  Khartoum  he 
telegraphed  to  the  Cape  to  ask  Mr.  Rhodes  to  accompany 
him  to  tiie  Soudan.  Mr.  Rhodes  had  just  undertaken 
the  duties  of  Treasurer-General  and  could  not  leave  the 
Cape,  otherwise  he  would  have  attempted  to  follow  his 
friend  to  the  beleaguered  dty. 
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THE  SXTBSIDT  TO  MB.  PABNELL. 

It  was  the  same  passionate  faith  in  the  possible  de»- 
tinies  of  the  British  Empire  which  led  him  to  make  his 
much-too-much-talked-about  donation  of  £10,000  to 
Mr.  Parnell.  Mr.  Bhodes,  like  all  those  who  advocate 
Home  Rule,  not  from  despair  but  from  faith  in  the 
^  future,  regarded  the  proposal  to  expel  the  Irish  Members 
from  Westminster  with  unfeigned  alarm  and  indignation. 
No  consideration  would  have  induced  him  to  lift  a  finger 
to  support  the  Bill  which  bore  so  fatal  a  poison  concealed 
in  its  provisions.  Yet  he  realised  from  the  first  that 
it  was  mdispensable  to  give  Ireland  Home  Rule  if  the 
Empire  was  to  be  preserved.  Only  by  decentralisation 
can  Imperialism  survive  in  this  day  of  democracy  in  the 
home  of  our  self-governing  race.  After  the  BiU  was 
wrecked  and  a  Unionist  Adnumstration  was  installed,  he  was 
confidentially  assured  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  by  no  means 
anxious  to  have  the  Irish  disfranchised  of  the  Empire. 

He  at  once  opened  up  communication  with  toe  then 
Irish  leader,  ana  on  obtaining  from  him  the  most  explicit 
assurances  in  writing  of  his  agreement  with  Mr.  Bhodes's 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  detention  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers, he  gave  Mr.  Parnell  £10,000,  to  be  used  for  the  good 
of  the  Insh  cause.  The  transaction  was  perfectly  fair 
and  above  board.  The  concession  of  Home  Rule  was,  in 
Mr.  Rhodes's  opinion,  essential  for  the  federation  of  the 
Empire  ;  but  he  could  not  support  the  Home  Rulers  until 
he  was  satisfied  that  they  would  work  with  him  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Empire,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
cut  the  painter  and  destroy  the  Union.  Mr.  PameU, 
recognising  this,  freely  gave  the  requisite  assurances,  and 
Mr.  Rhodes  then  eladly  subsidised  the  Irish  Exchequer. 
So  httle  was  Mr.  Rhoaes  known  in  the  country  at  the 
time,  that  there  were  many  who  believed  the  £10,000  had 
been  given  solely  to  buy  the  Irish  vote  for  the  Charter 
for  the  British  South  African  Company ! 

MR.  Gladstone's  "taxed  repubuc." 
During  Mr.  Rhodes's  recent  visit  to  this  country,  he  had 
an  opportimity  of  explaining  to  Mr.  Gladstone  why  it  was 
that  he  opposed  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1881.  Mr. 
Rhodes  said  bluntly  tiiat  he  regarded  the  Bill  with 
abhorrence  because  it  rendered  separation  inevitable. 
Mr.  Gladstone  dissenting,  inquired  how  P  "Because,^  said 
Mr.  Rhodes,  you  would  by  that  BiU  have  made  Ireland  a 
taxed  Republic.''  "  A  taxed  Republic ! "  cried  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. **  X  esy^'remorselessly  continued  Mr.  Rhodes,  ataxed 
RepubHc,  taxed  to  the  tune  of  four  millions  a  year,  with- 
out a  single  vote  in  the  distribution  and  control  of  the 
colossal  mbute.  The  Romans  found  it  impossible  to  tax 
their  munidpaUties  when  they  had  no  representation,  but 
Rome  in  her  haughtiest  days  never  ventured  to  ask  for  so 
gigantic  a  tribute  from  those  to  whom  she  conceded  self- 
government  but  denied  representation.  The  effect  of 
such  a  measure  would  have  been  to  have  compelled  every 
patriotic  Irishman  to  have  made  the  concession  of 
Home  Rule  the  starting  point  for  an  agitation  against 
taxation  without  representation — an  agiS&tion  in  which 
every  one  who,  like  myself,  believes  in  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  free  governments  would  have  been 
compelled  to  join.  » No ;  the  day  of  taxed  republics 
without  representation  in  the  taxing  chamber  has  gone  by 
for  ever."  Good  honest  words  these,  with  a  stout  heart 
and  sincere  conviction  at  the  back  of  them,  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  man  and  the  faith  tiiat  is  in  him. 

HIS  AMERICAN  IDEAS. 

Mr.  Rhodes's  poUtical  ideas  are  all  American.  The 
federal  idea  he  usually  calls  the  American  idea,  and  to  him 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland  is  chiefly  important  because  it 
will  open  the  door  to  the  Americamsauon  of  the  British 


Constitution.  He  would  give  Ireland  and  every  other 
English-speaking  community  in  the  Queen's  dominions 
Home  Rule  as  in  the  States.  He  would  allow  each  of 
them  almost  unlimited  freedom  to  manage  their  domestic 
affairs  as  they  pleased.  He  distinctly  affirms  that  he  would 
regard  the  establishment  of  slavery — to  take  a  crucial 
test  —  as  a  matter  entirely  within  the  competence  of 
each  self-governed  community.  On  this  point  it  is  possible 
a  closer  study  of  the  American  experiment  may  convince 
him  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  the  doctrine  of  State 
rights  too  far.  It  was  his  use  of  this  illustration  which 
led  to  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  little  joke  at  the  great  amal- 
gamator's expense  :  '*Mr.  Rhodes  :  remarkable  man,  no 
doubt.  Give  him  two  small  trifles,  and  he  will  be 
content — only  two.  And  what  are  these  two?  Oh, 
mere  nothings.  The  first  is  Protection,  the  second 
Slavery." 

AN  niFERIAL  MAN. 

Mr.  Rhodes  is  an  indomitable  man.  The  supreme 
characteristic  of  the  English  race,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
defined  the  other  day  as  that  of  a  clear  perception  of  a 
practical  end  and  a  resolute  persistence  in  using  the  most 
efiective  means  of  attaining  it,  is  also  the  supreme 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  He  has  a  keen  sense  of 
political  proportion.  He  is  busy  just  now  in  South  Africa 
— South  Africa  which  is  the  very  keystone  of  the  arch 
of  our  Imperial  future — but  when  he  was  in  London  he 
was  much  more  intensely  interested  in  the  fate  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald  at  the  Canadian  elections  than  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  negotiations  about  Manica. 
He  marvelled  constantly  at  the  preoccupation  of  such  a 
statesman  as  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  petty  brutalities  of  the 
coercion  of  Irel&nd.  He  sees,  as  few  of  those  who  sit 
in  Westminster  see,  that  our  Empire  is  "on  the  make." 
But  for  the  most  part  he  prophesied  to  deaf  ears. 
Not,  indeed,  that  there  were  none  who  listened. 
But  the  ordinary  average  society  person  and  party 

Eolitician  heard  him,  as  one  hears  the  north-easter 
owling  outside  the  casement,  with  a  shudder.  Some- 
times when  he  was  in  very  uncongenial  company,  he 
reminded  me  of  an  impatient  Groth  listening  to  the 
yammering  of  Alexandrian  Sophists.  But  his  presence 
was  healthful  and  stimulating.  Here,  at  least,  was  a 
genuine  man,  strong,  self-reliant,  resourceful,  who  knew 
his  own  mind,  and  who  cared  only  for  his  cause.  He  was 
like  a  breath  of  the  fresh  pure  air  of  the  veldt  in  the 
midst  of  the  stale  tobacco  smoke  of  a  London  club. 

A  miUONAIEE  WITH  IDEAS. 

It  is  not  my  object  in  this  paper  to  discuss  Mr.  Rhodes's 

Eolitical  convictions.  On  that  subject,  I  may,  I  hope, 
ave  more  to  say  hereafter  in  more  authoritative  fashion 
than  is  possible  at  present.  My  only  aim  in  this  paper  is 
to  make  vividly  realisable  by  the  English-speaking 
world  that  in  Mr.  Rhodes  they  have  a  genuine  man,  a 
man  of  character  and  a  man  of  ideas,  who  has  so  much 
character  and  so  many  ideas  that  you  never  think  of  him 
after  you  know  him  as  a  millionaire.  Millions  usually 
crush  the  brains  out  of  their  possessor.  Immense  wealm 
usually  emasculates  the  character,  and  converts  the 
man  into  a  mere  Chubb  patent  safe  in  breeches. 
Millionaires,  like  the  old  knights  who  heaped  on  armour 
and  ever  more  armour,  until  they  almost  lost  the  faculty 
of  locomotion  or  of  movement,  have  seldom  got  soul 
enough  to  move  their  millions.  These  faculties  are 
exhausted  by  the  mere  efiort  of  keeping  them.  Mr. 
Rhodes  is  not  a  millionaire  of  that  type.  To  him  money 
is  but  the  means  to  an  end.  He  would  no  more  dream 
of  hoarding  it  for  its  own  sake  than  a  party 
leader    woidd  hoard  the   votes    of  his  followers. 
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A  million  is  a  sceptre,  that  is  all.  It  is  an  instrument  of 
power  ;  if  you  like,  a  weapon  of  ambition.  But  it  is  held 
only  for  its  uses,  not  for  itself.  If  Mr.  Rhodes  marvelled 
much  at  the  politicians  squeaking  and  scratching  over  the 
immeasurable  vast  destiny  of  the  English-speaking  world, 
to  use  Schiller's  metaphor,  like  rats  scrambling  over 
the  club  of  Hercules,  his  amazement  knew  no  bounds 
when  contemplating  the  aimless  lives  of  most  of  the 
modern  millionaires.  Their  delight  in  social  trivialities, 
their  eager  pursuit  of  the  baubles  of  fashion  and  conten- 
tion, seem  to  him  as  contemptible  as  the  masquerades 
and  buffooneries  in  which  the  baser  Caesars  wasted  the 
time  given  them  for  the  government  of  the  world.  Some 
day  we  may  have  a  Mission  to  Millionaires,  and  when 
that  day  comes  Mr.  Rhodes  will  be  the  chief  missioner. 

HIS  HEALTH. 

Mr.  Rhodes  is  pre-eminently  a  public-spirited  man. 
He  is  too  full  of  his  cause  to  have  any  energy  left  to 
think  of  himself,  excepting  so  far  as  he  is  an  instrument 
for  furthering  his  cause.  Even  in  that  sense  he  is  not 
sufficiently  mindful  of  himself.  At  table  he  will  eat  and 
drink  whatever  is  set  before  him,  not  apparently  caring 
whether  it  is  French  cookery  or  stewed  beefsteak.  He  is 
so  aW>rbed  in  his  talk,  in  his  dreams,  in  his  projects, 
that  he  has  not  enough  mind  left  to  think  about  his 
stomach.  Hence  there  is  a  story  that  one  day  at  the 
Cape,  when  De  Beers  stock  fell  low  and  the  Portuguese 
were  troublesome,  he  drank — surely  without  knowing  it 
— a  whole  bottle  of  yellow  Chartreuse  !  Fortunately  the 
digestive  apparatus  of  the  great  amalgamator  seems  to  be 


as  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich,  for  next  morning  he  was 
up  early  and  about  on  the  parade  in  his  flannels  as  if  the 
Chartreuse  had  been  but  spring  water. 

Yet  Mr.  Rhodes,  although  as  strong  as  a  hoise  and  as 
tough  as  an  elephant,  was  once  b<K>ked  as  a  victim  of  con- 
sumption. He  was  one  of  the  young  men  at  Oxford,  and 
one  day  when  on  the  river  an  icy  blast  from  the  uorth- 
east  caught  his  chest,  and  in  a  very  short  time  both  lungs, 
were  condemned  as  tuberculous.  To  save  his  life  he 
went  to  South  Africa.  After  a  fe"w  years  he  returned  to 
England  and  went  to  see  the  doctor  who  had  ordered  him. 
abroad.  The  doctor  had  died.  The  doctor's  son  searched 
the  register  for  the  name  of  his  visitor.  **  Three  jears^ 
ago,  you  say  ?  Rhodes  !  Rhodes !  stay,  here  is  an  entiy. 
Cecil  John?  But  no  it  cannot  refer  to  you."  **\Vhy, 
said  Mr.  Rhodes,  that  is  my  name  ?  '*  Oh,  is  it,  said  the 
doctor's  son  ?  That  is  impossible,  for,  he  explained,  "my 
father  has  added  a  memoranda  to  the  case  :^  cannot 
live  more  than  six  months !  In  the  fine  dry  air  of  that 
Imperial  sanatorium  the  tubercles  disappeared.  The 
disease,  indeed,  seems  but  to  have  been  a  finger-post 
of  Providence. 

THE  COMINO  ILAN. 

Mr.  Rhodes  has  the  face  of  a  Ctesar,  the  smbition 
of  a  Loyola,  and  the  wealth  of  a  Croesus.  He  is  the 
Diamond  King,  the  Cape  Premier,  the  President  of  the 
Chartered  Company,  which  has  added  the  land  of  Ophir 
to  the  Empire,  and  he  is  only  thirty-eight.  Is  it,  then, 
surpnsing  that  he  should  be  generally  recognised  by 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see  as  the  Coming  Man  ? 


It  is  hardly  necessarv  to  draw  the  obvious  moral  of  this 
ra^id  survey  of  the  three  foremost  personalities  in  the 
British  dominions  over-sea.  It  is  written  upon  every  line 
of  the  record  of  their  self-reliant  careers.  These  men, 
heirs  of  the  glories  of  the  old  fatherland,  "nurslings  of  one 
mighty  mother/'  are  too  much  of  Britons  to  remain  subjects 
of  the  Empire  which  refuses  to  admit  them  within  the  pale 
of  the  enfranchised  citizens.  Sir  John  Macdonald  ma^ 
carry  astuteness  beyond  the  limits  respected  by  Disraeh. 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  may  be  little  more  than  a  venerable  rdic 
of  a  famous  past,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  may  be  as  audacious 
and  unscrupulous  as  his  worst  enemies  paint  him ;  but 
whether  saints  or  sinnars,  these  men  are  statesmen  of  no 
parochial  world.  They  are  of  the  calibre  of  Cabinet 
Ministers,  competent  to  meet  in  council  the  sagest  of 
Her  Majesty's  advisers,  the  most  experienced  of  the  Privy 
Council.  They  have  their  faults  ;  but  they  represent 
forces — forces  with  which  every  one  will  have  to  reckon. 
The  future  of  the  Empire — nay,  even  the  very  question 
whether  there  will  be  any  future  for  the  Empire  at  all, 
whether  indeed  there  will  be  any  Empire  surviving  to  face 
the  twentieth  century— depends  upon  whether  we  can 
add  these  men  and  their  like  to  the  available  stock  of 
statesmanship  on  which  Downing  Street  can  count.  Can 
we  rope  them  in,  or  can  we  not  ?  If  we  cannot,  all  is  up. 
If  we  can,  then  so  far  from  the  Victorian  age  representing 
the  sunset  glories  of  our  Imperial  destinies,  it  will  be  but 
as  the  splendours  heralding  the  coming  day. 

The  note  of  all  the  Colonial  statesmen  is  self-reliance 
and  independence.  They  mean  to  go  their  way  without 
let  or  hindrance  from  us ;  the  only  question,  indeed,  that 
seems  to  weigh  with  them,  is  whether  they  can  alone 
compel  us  also  to  go  their  way.  For  they  are  men  of  a 
newer  world.  They  are  face  to  face  with  the  immense, 
incalculable,  and  unconsidered  possibilities  of  larger 
continents  and  nascent  empires.  The  Colonists,  &esh  from 
the  battle  with  the  wilderness,  invigorated  by  breathing 


the  uncontaminated  air  of  the  bush  and  the  ocean^  baT» 
much  more  of  the  rude  daring  of  our  ancestors  than  the 
more  or  less  over^vihsed  products  of  ^e  West-End  dub. 
They  are  Elizabethans  bom  in  the  age  of  Yictom. 
They  have  the  energies,  the  resources,  the  saucy  audacitf 
and  somewhat  unscrupulous  crafts  of  the  Baieigbs  andi 
the  Drakes,  the  Sidneys  and  the  Cecils.  They  are  no 
mere  barnacles  on  the  ship  of  State.  They  regpresent  no- 
small  portion  of  the  furnace  fire  which  will  either  blow 
up  the  boiler,  or,  if  rightly  directed,  will  propel  the 
Imperial  craft  triumphantly  through  the  stormiest  seas. 

If  ever  Home  Rule  is  established  in  Ireland  it  will  be 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  Colonial  example,  and  if  it  is  to 
be  wisely  worked,  the  great  experiment  will  hsFe  to  \» 
conducted  by  an  Administration  in  whose  innennost 
councils  they  or  such  men  as  they  have  some  of  the^ 
highest  seats.  The  Home  Rule  bom  of  despair  wss< 
necessarily  foredoomed  to  ignominious  defeat.  IlieHome 
Rule  which  alone  will  command  the  suffrages  of  an  hn- 
perinl  race,  is  the  Home  Rule  whidi  will  be  conceded,  not 
from  despair  but  &om  confidence  in  the  future  destinies^ 
of  oiu:  world-circling  Empire. 

There  is  not  an  English-speaking  statesman  ontade- 
these  islands  who,  if  he  were  made  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Empire  and  ^ven  carte  blanche  to  td^^Q  whatever  measures 
he  deemed  mdispensable  to  strengthen  and  unite  the 
Queen's  dominions,  would  not  begin  with  oonfenin^ 
upon  the  Irish  some  measure  of  XooeX  self-government 
that  would  steady  the  Hibernian  mind  by  the  burden  of 
responsiblility  and  sober  the  Celts  by  the  education  de- 
rived from  the  exercise  of  power.  Irelimd  is  the  Achilles  heel 
of  the  Empire.  There  and  there  alone  under  the  Bcitiflh 
fla^  you  have  a  local  population  which  can  lay  the  blnme 
of  its  misfortunes  and  disappointments  on  other  should^ 
than  those  of  its  elected  representatives,  and  there,  there- 
fore, as  by  an  imperious  ana  oi^ltering  instinct  aU  these^ 
Colonial  adminif^fgij^  ^^4ld,l@^  ®iP0)y  neoeaatK 
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"they  would  apply  to  Ireland  the  same  specific  for  discon- 
tent which  experience  has  proved  to  he  the  only 
•efficacious  remedy  when  the  local  population  is  in  more  or 
less  fretful  suppressed  revolt  against  the  Imperial  authority. 
But  they  would  do  this,  not  to  dismember  the  Empire  but 
to  consolidate  it,  and  then  Home  Rule  would  have  as  its 
primary  object  the  estabUshment  of  an  indestructible 
union  of  Ireland  with  the  rest  of  the  Queen's  dominions 
by  the  establishment  of  that  popular  content  with  any 
system  which  springs  from  allowing  people  to  manage  their 
own  local  affairs  in  their  own  chosen  way. 

Hence  the  Cabinet  which  establishes  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  should  contain,  whoever  else  is  left  out,  repre- 
;sentatives  of  Canada,  of  Africa^  and  of  Australasia.  In 
these  three  great  divisions  of  the  Empire  statesmen  have 


been  trained  from  their  youth  up  in  handling  as  practical 
problems  of  everyday  Uf e,  the  congeries  of  questions  which 
are  raised  by  any  attempt  to  establish  Home  Rule.  Oar 
statesmen  at  Westminster  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere 
tyros  who  have  never  served  their  apprenticeship  in  the 
poHtical  workshop  in  which  these  Colonists  are  old 
journeymen.  Our  own  needs,  at  least  as  much  as  the 
legitimate  claims  of  the  Colonies,  demand  their  presence 
in  the  next  Cabinet.  In  this  way,  who  knows  but  that 
the  weakness  of  the  Liberals  of  Great  Britain  in 
men  of  the  first  rank  as  administrators  and  statesmen 
may  yet  be  the  saving  of  the  Empire  by  necessitating 
the  admission,  within  the  magic  circle  of  the  Cabinet, 
of  the  hardier  and  more  vigorous  sons  of  Britain 
beyond  the  Seas  ? 


WHERE  IS  A  BRITON'S  FATHERLAND? 


^Sr^lRHEKE  is  a  Briton's  Fatherland  7 
^MS[3   Is't  English  land  or  Scottish  land  7 
Is*t  Wales,  with  many  a  wild  ravine  7 
l8*t  Erin's  groves  and  meadows  green  7 
2^0  ;  greater  far  it  seems  to  me 
A  Briton's  Fatherland  must  be. 

lYbere  is  a  Briton's  Fatherland  7 
Is't  Canada  or  Newfoundland  7 
Is't  where,  amid  her  lakes  and  isles, 
St.  Lawrence  flows  two  thousand  miles  7 
Oh,  no !  however  grand  they  are, 
Hy  Fatherland  is  greater  far. 

Where  is  a  Briton's  Fatherland  7 
Is't  fair  Natal  or  Caffreland  7 
Is't  where  they  rear  the  fruitful  vines  7 
Is't  where  the  Afric  diamond  shines  7 
^o  ;  let  me  rove  where'er  I  will. 
My  Fatherland  is  greater  stilL 

Where  is  a  Briton's  Fatherland  7 
Is't  far  Australia's  coral  strand  7 
Is't  where  they  dig  the  yellow  gold  7 
Is't  where  they  gather  flocks  untold  7 
No  ;  honour  these  as  well  as  you  may,  . 
My  Fatherland  is  more  than  they. 

Where  is  a  Briton's  Fatherland  7 
Is't  India's  bright  and  sunny  strand  7 
Is't  where  the  hollow  bamboo  grows  7 
Is't  where  the  sacred  Ganges  flows  7 
Ah,  no  I  they  see  the  sun  decline, 
Jl  greater  Fatherland  is  mine. 


Where  is  a  Briton's  Fatherland  7 
What  oceans  bound  that  mighty  land  7 
Is't  where  the  pilgrim  fathers  rest, 
The  great  Republic  of  the  West  7 
No,  no ;  her  stars  above  her  set, 
My  Fatherland  is  greater  yet. 

Where  is  a  Briton's  Fatherland  7 

Will  no  one  tell  me  of  that  land  7 

'Tis  where  one  meets  with  English  folk, 

And  bears  the  tongue  that  Shakespeare  spoke ; 

Where  songs  of  Burns  are  in  the  air — 

A  Briton's  Fatherland  is  there. 

That  is  a  Briton's  Fatherland 
Where  brother  clasps  a  brother's  hand ; 
Where  pledges  of  true  love  are  given. 
Where  faithful  vows  ascend  to  heaven. 
Where  Sabbath  breathes  a  stillness  round — 
A  Briton's  Fatherland  la  found. 

Oh  may  that  Fatherland  be  still 
Safeguarded  by  th'  Almighty's  will  I 
May  Heaven  prolong  our  times  of  peace, 
Our  commerce  blees,  our  trade  increasey 
And  wider  yet  the  bounds  expand 
Of  our  Imperial  Fatherland  1 

Our  glorious  Anglo-Saxon  race 
Shall  ever  fill  earth's  highest  place ; 
The  sun  shall  never  more  go  down 
On  English  temple,  tower,  and  town ; 
And,  wander  where  a  Briton  will. 
His  Fatherland  shall  hold  him  still. 

Dayaab. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  CANCER  CURE. 


THE  HATTEI  WARD  AT  ST.  SAVIOUR^S  HOSPITAL. 


|£FOBE  this  page  meets  the  eye  of  the  readers,  I 
expect  the  patients  in  the  experimental  Mattei 
Ward  at  St.  Saviour's  Hospital  will  have  begun 
their  course  of  treatment  whicn  will  either  estab- 
lish or  demolish  the  claims  of  Count  Mattei  to  have 
discovered  a  cure  for  cancer.  It  has  taken  some  time  to 
arrange  the  preliminaries,  but  everything  is  now  settled. 

NO  TEST  POSSIBLE  AT  MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL 

A  correspondent  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to 
apply  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  where  a  special 
donation  had  been  left  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
claims  of  all  alleged  cures  for  cancer.  I  wrote  to  the 
secretary,  and  received  a  reply  stating  that  if  the  nature 
of  the  proposed  treatment  was  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee, they  would  consider  whether  or  not  they  could 
place  a  bed  at  our  disposal.  In  reply  to  this  I  wrote 
asking  whether,  in  specifying  the  nature  of  the  treat- 
ment, it  would  also  be  necessary  to  specify  the  nature  of 
the  remedies  which  it  was  proposed  to  apply,  as,  in  the 
case  of  Count  Mattei,  while  it  was  perfectly  possible  to 
explain  the  treatment,  it  was  impossible  to  specify  the 
nature  of  the  remedies.  To  this  Hiq  reply  was  prompt  and 
decisive.  The  committee  would  not  permit  any  experi- 
ment to  be  made  with  a  secret  remedy.  This  door,  there- 
fore, was  closed ;  and  the  one  hospital  in  London  where  a 
pious  founder  had  left  funds  in  order  to  secure  the  scientific 
verification  or  exposure  of  the  alleged  cures  for  cancer, 
refuses  even  to  subject  the  Mattei  remedies  to  a  test  in  a 
single  bed. 

THE  BULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

It  has  been  decided  that  a  small  committee,  Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie,  Dr.  G.  W.  Potter,  and  myself,  with  the  occa- 
sional assistance  of  Dr.  Lawson  Tait,  of  Birmingham, 
will  suffice  to  see  that  the  experiment  is  fairly  tried. 

The  following  Kules  and  Kegulations  have  been  laid 
down  as  govermng  the  test : — 

MATTEI  COMMITTEE. 

1.  That  the  Medical  Representative  of  Count  Mattei  will 
be  requested  to  draw  up  the  conditions  under  which  he 
considers  that  the  Matteist  treatment  can  be  most  effica- 
ciously applied,  and  that  he  be  allowed  fall  and  undisputed 
authority  to  apply  that  treatment  to  all  the  patients  in  the 
experimental  ward. 

2.  That  no  patient  be  admitted  to  that  ward  who  is  not 
duly  certified  in  writing  at  least  by  two  competent  medical 
men  as  suffering  unmistakably  from  cancer. 

3.  That  as  far  as  possible  the  patients  selected  should  be 
typical  cases— that  is  to  say,  that  they  should  include  most 
familiar  forms  of  tliat  disease. 

4.  That  the  Matteist  physician  will  keep  an  exact  record 
of  the  treatment  to  which  he  subjects  the  inmates  of  the 
ward,  specifying  the  description  of  the  medicine  employed, 
quantity  of  the  doses,  and  the  nature  of  its  application,  in  a 
book  to  which  the  Committee  will  have  at  all  times  access  on 
visiting  the  Hospital. 

5.  Should  the  Matteist  Physician  at  any  time  feel  bound  to 
employ  other  medicines  in  the  treatment,  such  medicines  to 
be  particularly  specified,  in  order  that  the  fact  of  their 
administration  may  be  duly  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
the  effect  of  the  treatment. 

6.  Every  patient  before  entering  the  ward  must  sign  a 
paper  stating  that  she  voluntarily  submits  to  the  Mattei 


treatment,  and  will  abide  faithfully  by  the  conditions  laid 
down  for  the  experiment.  Should  any  patient,  in  the  course 
of  the  treatment,  become  impatient  or  refuse  to  remain  anj 
longer  in  the  ward,  the  experiment  in  her  case  will  be 
regarded  as  having  no  conclusive  result ;  but  a  report  will  be 
drawn  up  in  every  such  case  as  to  the  results  which  have  so 
far  been  obtained,  and  steps  will  be  taken  at  once  to  fill  her 
place  with  another  patient. 

ST.  saviour's  HOSPITAL. 

St.  Saviour's  Hospital  stands  in  Osnaburgh  Street,  dose 
to  Portland  Street  Station  on  the  Underground  Railway. 
It  is  the  oldest  religious  foundation  in  the  countay  whidk 
is  devoted  to  the  cure  of  the  sick.  Mi-s.  Pabner,  whoee 
husband,  Mr.  Palmer,  was  formerly  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  has  for  twenty-five  years  past  devoted 
herself  to  the  nursing  of  the  sick,  and  especially  to  those- 
who  have  suffered  from  this  deadly  scour^.  Mis.  Palmer 
many  years  ago  visited  Count  Mattel  in  ItaJj,  azKi 
although  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  tiie  pofldAnlitj  of 
curing  cancer  by  the  Mattei  remedies,  has  tiie  ficmest 
conviction  in  the  efilcacy  of  the  remedies  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  many  diseases.  The  so-called  green  electricity, 
she  assures  me,  is  sunply  invaluable  as  a  styptic  F<n^ 
haemorrhage,  both  internally  atid  externally,  it  works 
like  a  charm,  and  she  never  uses  anything  else  in  h^ 
hospital  for  the  stopping  of  bleeding.  This  is  the  fluid 
in  which  the  analysts  can  find  nothing  but  watCT. 
Mrs.  Palmer  herself  is  inclined  to  place  more  reliance 
upon  the  Michelle  Paste  treatment,  by  which  she  says  she- 
has  achieved  many  wonderful  cures,  but  she  would  only 
be  too  glad,  as  an  old  Matteist,  should  the  result  of  the 
present  experiment  demonstrate  the  power  of  the  ConntV 
remedies  to  cope  with  cancer.  For  some  time  past  Dr. 
Arthur  Kennedy  has  dispensed  the  Mattei  rememes  once 
a  week  from  St.  Saviour  s  dispensary  to  outdoor  pataents^ 
and  some  two  years  ago  the  Kennedys,  father  and  son,  had 
the  medical  oversight  of  the  whole  hospital. 

MRS.  PALMER. 

Mrs.  Palmer  herself  is  a  very  interesting  figure,  and  the 
hospital  over  which  she  presides  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  of  the  smaller  hospitals  in  London.  The 
costume  of  the  mother  and  of  the  nurses  is  very 
picturesque. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  adjuncts  of  the  ho^ital  is- 
the  chapel,  the  stalls  of  which  are  of  dark  carved  oak, 
which  Mrs.  Palmer  brought  over  from  a  monastery  in 
Bavaria.  Each  of  the  staUa  is  dedicated  to  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  great  religious  orders,  whose  figure  is 
carved  on  the  back  of  the  seat.  The  carving  is  wonder^ 
f ul,  and  the  Uttle  chapel  is  one  of  the  most  Mautiful  and 
noteworthy  in  London.  The  Sisterhood  over  which  Mis.. 
Palmer  presides  is  High  Anglican,  but  of  course  this  will< 
in  no  way  afiect  the  experiment  which  has  been  institotedi 
in  the  ward  which  Mrs.  Palmer  has  placed  at  the  dira»06al 
of  the  committee.  This  ward  is  an  airy  and  well-H^ted 
room  with  windows  on  both  sides.  One  side  of  t^e  room 
looks  out  over  Osnaburgh  Street,  towards  the  open* 
place  of  the  church,  the  other  windows  look  out  over  the 
garden  and  grounds  of  the  hosjpital.  The  ward  contains 
nve  beds,  each  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  woman  suflSering. 
from  cancer.  | 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THE  REYIEWS. 
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\       HOW  IT  FEELS  TO  BE  BEHEADED. 

*  THE  GHASTLY  STORY  OF  A  SEVERED  HEAD. 

Those  who  take  a  gruesome  delight  in  the  ghastly 
and  horrible  should  on  no  account  miss  the  current 
number  of  Lucifer  for  March  16th,  which  contains  an 
awful  article,  by  Vera  P.  Jelihovsky,  entitled  Life  in  a 
Severed  Head."  It  is  a  singularly  graphic  account  of 
the  experience  of  Wiertz,  a  Belgian  painter,  who,  on 
one  occasion,  in  order  to  understand  what  men  felt  when 
they  were  beheaded,  caused  himself  to  be  hypnotised 
close  to  the  scaffold  of  the  condemned  malefactor. 
Wiert^  was  put  to  sleep  ten  minutes  before  the  execution, 
and  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  identify 
himself  with  the  man  who  was  to  be  beheaded  imme- 
diately above  him.   When  the  axe  fell — 

"  Wliat  do  you  feel  and  what  do  you  see  7  "  asked  the 
physician. 

Tremblingly  and  convulsively  shuddering,  Wiertz  whispered 
— "A  misty,  indefinite  oppression.  .  .  .  What  lightning  1  .  .  . 
Ah,  a  thunderbolt  has  fallen.  .  .  .  Oh,  the  horror  of  it  1  It 
thinks,  it — sees  !  "  .  .  • 

"Who  is— i^.^" 

"  It  ...  the  head.  ...  It  suffers  dreadfully ;  it  feels 
and  thinks,  but  is  as  yet  unable  to  realise  the  situation.  .  .  . 
It  wants  its  body.  ,  ,  .  It  ieenu  to  it  that  the  body  is  lifting 
•  the  arms  and  feeling  for  U,  ...  It  is  still  waiting  for  the 
blow.  .  .  .  Oh,  for  a  loss  of  consciousness  and  oblivion  I  .  .  . 
But  ,  ,  ,  no  oblivion  comes 

One  of  the  experts  was  hurriedly  writing  down  these 
broken  sentences,  while  all  felt  a  cold  terror  overpowering 
them,  and  their  hair  standing  on  end.  Suddenly  their  eyes 
became  rivetted  on  a  nondescript  thing^  somethmg  moving 
and  jumping  along  the  canvas  bag  above  them.  For  a  second 
it  was  stopped  on  its  downward  way,  and  was  arrested  in  its 
fall,  while  a  black  ...  no,  a  bright  red  spot  formed  on  the 
dirty  cloth,  and  the  blood  began  dripping.  .  .  .  Then  the 
round  ball  slipped  lower  with  a  jerk,  something  heavy  fell 
with  a  dull  thud  striking  the  bottom  of  the  basket  .  .  .  and 
they  saw  a  ghastly,  white  face  with  its  hair  downwards  and 
its  bleeding  neck  upwards,  staring  at  them  with  firmly- set 
teeth  and  grinning  mouth.  The  arteries  were  palpitating  on 
the  bleeding  neck,  ejecting  blood,  bubbling  over  and  inun- 
dating the  face,  the  eyes,  and  soaring  the  hair  through  and 
through. 

The  "  head  "  was  thinking,  seeing,  suffering ;  and  it  seemed 
to  the  living  man  who  was  identified  with  it,  that  he  was 
himself  living  through  all  its  feelings. 

And  now  he  begins  to  lose  breath  ...  A  hand,  gigantic, 
terrible,  merciless,  has  appeared  over  the  *'head."  It  has 
seized  it  by  the  throat,  then  slipping  down  on  to  the  skull,  it 
rests  on  it  with  tremendous  weight,  and  pressing  upon  it, 
chokes  it,  seeks  to  annihilate  it  .  .  .  Large  fiery  circles  form 
before  its  eyes,  a  red  hot  cloud,  blinds  them.  He  seeks  to 
escape  from  it.  ...  He  thinks  he  has  clutched  with  both  his 
hands  that  gigantic  hellish  hand,  the  weapon  of  unbearable 
torture  .  .  . 

But  what  is  this !  .  .  .  Blood  ?  .  .  .  A  wound  ?  .  .  . 

It  is  only  now,  after  sufferings  which  seemed  to  it  endless, 
that  the  "  head  becomes  dimly  conscious  of  its  dying,  not 
from  suffocation,  but  because  it  is  severed,  separated  from  its 
body. 

It  is  getting  delirious.  .  .  .  Now  it  feels  like  a  top  spinning 
with  vertiginous  velocity,  and  directed  into  the  fiames  where 
it  whirls  round  itself  and  everything  that  surrounds  it  in  a 


fiery  shower  until  reduced  to  ashes  ...  It,  decapitated  ?  .  . . 
Hold,  is  it  really  so  ?  .  .  . 

Amidst  the  fiery  vv  hirl  that  surrounds  and  presses  it  on,  the 
"  head  "  is  lecoUecting,  trjing  to  remember. 

*'0h,  give  me,  give  me  death!"  said  the  clairvoyant,  re- 
peating the  thoughts  of  the  **  head  **  more  than  tfco  min^n 
after  the  decapitation. 

' "  Is  it  possible  I**  asked  the  mesmerist,  "  that  consciousness. 
isstiU  there?" 

•*  He  has  not  lost  it  I  ...  He  sees  his  judges,  and  hcftrs  tbf- 
sentence  ;  he  recognises  his  family,  his  wife  half- dead  wiifc 
despair,  his  weeping  children.  .  .  .  Oh,  the  no  fortunate  mac : 
.  .  .  See  him  imagining  his  family  will  not  help  to  save  hiic. 
that  they  refuse  to  fix  his  head  back  on  his  trunk.  ...  He 
dreams  he  is  imploring  them  to  do  so,  but  none  will  listen  to 
him.  .  .  Look.  .  .  he  is  kissing  his  children.  .  .  bidding  them 
good-bye.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  physical  sufferings,  varied,  inces- 
sant, interminable,  continue,  as  from  the  ftrst.  And,  whDe 
going  on  as  heretofore,  they  interrupt  in  no  way  thought*^, 
terrific  visions  and  moral  tortures.  When,  then,  oh  when, 
will  the  desired  end  arrive? 

"Oh,  agony,  worst  of  all  other  agonies!  A  dreadful 
suspicion  flashes  in  the  '  head*s  *  brain ;  may  not  the  tortures, 
he  is  now  living  through  be  the  punishment  beyond  the  grate, 
the  hell-fires  promised  after  death 

The  blood  of  the  hearers  turned  cold  on  hearing  the- 
mesmerized  subject  utter  these  words.  They  turned  their 
eyes  involuntarily  on  the  **  head,"  and  their  hearts  sunk  at 
the  sight.  Its  eyes,  they  thought,  had  opened  wider,  and  a 
flash  of  horror  was  in  their  imploring  look.  .  .  . 

*'  See,  see  I  exclaimed  the  entrancS  artist.  *'  It  has  just 
realised  its  mistake,  it  knows  this  cannot  be,  that  rest,  not 
eternal  damnation  awaits  it,  mercy  and  forgiveness,  not 
eternal  tertures.  .  .  And  now  it  sees  a  clear  and  radiant  sky 
before  it  .  .  .  the  veil  is  being  rent  before  its  inner  eje.  .  .  . 
Yes,  life  is  extinct— he  is  dead.** 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that,  after  this  terrible  ex- 
perience, Wiertz  almost  succumbed,  but  was  hewers 
brought  round,  and  he  subsequently  painted  seTeral 
pictures,  one  of  which  is  cAlled  the  Thoughts  and 
Visions  of  a  Severed  Head."  M.  Emile  Laveleye  pub- 
lishes, in  the  appendix  of  Wiertz  s  biography,  the  full 
notes  written  down  of  the  remarks  made  by  Wiertz  in 
his  hypnotised  sleep,  and  the  writer  regards  them  as> 
establishing  beyond  all  doubt  that  full  consciousness  and 
inexpressible  suffering  continue  for  three  minutes  after 
decapitation ;  after  tlukt  the  sense  becomes  blunted,  and 
death  claims  its  victim. 

Pure  Air  and  Disease.— In  the  Timehri  of  &itiah 
Guiana  there  is  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.'  K  D.  Row- 
land on  the  necessity  of  pure  air  for  health.  fifty 
years  ago  phthisis  was  almost  unknown  in  the  colony  o{ 
British  Guiana.  It  is  now  one  of  the  prev^ling  diseases. 
In  [forty  years  the  number  of  cases  admitted  at  the 
public  hospital  at  Georgetown  has  risen  from  2  to  28- 
percent.  Consumption  now  kills  7^  persons  per  1,000 
m  Georgetown,  which  is  more  than  double  the  rate  of 
the  average  mortality  of  the  world  from  this  disease. 
cause  of  it,  he  thinks,  is  lack  of  pure  air.  It  is  partly 
due  to  the  small  unsanitary  houses,  but  this  is  aggravated 
bv.  the  necessity  of  covering  the  head  wiUi  a  ^eet  or 
blanket  in  order  to  keep  out  mosquitoes.  The  death^te 
of  coolies  has  been  reduced  from  27  per  1,000  in  1886  to 
12^  per  1,000  in  1889.  It  is  an  equivalent  of  saving  260 
lives  a  year,  valued  at  £5,000. 
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HOW  TO  FIGHT  THE  TAP-ROOM. 

A.N  INTE  RESTING  EXPERIMENT  IN  THE  EAST  END. 

"  Help  publishes  an  interesting^  account  of  a  new 
experiment  in  dealing  with  the  funoamental  difficulty  of 
all  temperance  reformers,  which  has  been  established  in 
the  East  End  of  London.  This  is  the  multiplication  of 
the  so-called  Teetotums,  a  kind  of  combination  of  a  tem- 
perance club-house  with  coffee-palace  or  cocoa-room. 

The  secivc;  of  the  Teetotum  is  the  application  of  the 
principle  so  well  known  in  the  brewing  trade  to  the 
temperance  tayem  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  capital  for  starting 
these  institutions,  which  amoimts  to  about  £2,000,  is 
supplied  by  an  association  of  Iildian  tea-growers : — 

Why  should  not  tea-growers  or  tea-dealers  provide  com- 
fortable houses  for  the  public  who  drink  their  produce,  as 
well  as  brewers?  The  scheme  endeavours  to  combine  the 
brightness  of  a  Continental  caf6  and  restaurant  with 
the  advantages  of  the  University  Clab,  or  in  other 
words,  an  establishment  for  the  supply  of  cheap  and 
^ood  food  for  mind  and  body.  To  the  restaurant  where 
^ood  tea  in  a  cup  would  be  a  speciality,  a  tea-counter 
for  the  supply  of  the  same  tea  in  packets  is  attached. 
Thus  we  have  the  combination  club,  restaurant,  tea- 
<;ounter — the  two  former  to  support  themselves,  the  latter 
to  give  a  fair  profit.  In  casting  about  for  a  name  for  his  new 
institution,  Mr.  Buchanan  (the  founder)  decided  on  the  catch 
title  of  Teetotum.  The  name  is  catching,  and  has  caught  on, 
although  it  is  about  as  meaningless  as  teetotal.  Already  four 
have  been  opened — one  at  Bhoreditch,  one  at  Whitechapel, 
one  at  Commercial  Road,  and  one  at  Ratcliff.  They  have 
been  established  at  an  average  cost  of,  say,  £2,000  each,  and 
are  so  far  fully  realising  the  expectation  of  their  founder, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  probable  or,  we  may  say,  certain  that  they 
will  pay  their  way  in  the  first  year. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  the  description  of  one  of 
the  Teetotums : — 

Downstairs  anyone  may  enter  as  freely  as  into  a  Lock- 
hart's  or  Aerated  Bread  Company's  place,  and  order  whatever 
refreshments  he  requires.  There  is  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa, 
jsoups,  meats,  puddings,  vegetables,  etc.  etc.,  with  the  ordi- 
nary bans,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  addition  to 
the  supply  of  beverages,  tea  and  sugar  are  sold  as  in  an 
ordinary  dep6t. 

The  place  is  bright,  clean,  well-warmed  and  lighted,  but 
does  not  differ  materially  from  the  ordinary  caf6  excepting 
in  the  addition  of  the  tea-shop.  The  distinctive  features  of 
the  institution  are  only  visible  when  you  leave  the  ground- 
floor  and  go  upstairs.  You  cannot,  however,  enter  these 
precincts  unless  you  are  a  member  of  the  club,  paying  2d. 
4i  week,  or  introduced  by  a  member  who  buys  you  a  ticket, 
•costing  Id.  on  every  day  excepting  Saturdays,  when  it  Is 
2d.,  and  when  there  is  an  entertainment.  Upstairs  you  find 
^  commodious  set  of  apartments  where  members  of  the  club, 
who  in  the  Teetotum  in  question  numbered  about  600,  can  have 
their  meals  in  comparative  privacy,  can  lounge  in  the  well- 
warmed  smoking  room,  or  read  the  papers  in  the  news-room. 
There  are  also  class-rooms  which  can  be  used  by  students ; 
•chess  and  draught-rooms,  and  a  spacious  billiard-room,  where 
billiard-tables  and  bagatelle-boards  are  provided  for  those 
who  care  to  pay  for  them. 

THE  THEATRE  OP  THE  TEETOTUM. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  hall  which  will  hold  five 
hundred  people,  with  a  stage  at  one  end,  from  which 
^dresses  are  given  on  Sundays  and  performances  on  Satur- 
day. One  night  lately  the  University  Club  Dramatic  Society 
was  playing  a.  comedy  to  an  interested  audience,  many 
of  whom  were  smoking,  but  all  were  quiet  and  attentive. 
After  the  comedy  there  was  a  concert,  which  seemed  to  afford 
£Te&t  entertainment  to  the  audience.  Women  and  children 
were  present,  and  no  objection  could  be  taken  to  any- 


thing that  was  in  the  performance.  The  difference  from 
the  sing-song  of  a  few  years  back,  when  obscenity  vied 
with  idiocy  in  producing  a  hideous  amalgam  of  stupidity  and 
filth,  can  hardly  be  realised.  This  is  brought  about,  not 
by  any  direct  religious  teaching,  but  by  the  gradual  educa- 
tion of  example  and  of  experience.  The  introduction  of 
women  to  the  entertainments  was  the  first  step  in  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  present  improvement.  There  has  never  been 
any  attempt  to  preach  at  the  people,  or  to  lecture  them  into 
mending  their  ways ;  they  have  simply  been  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  choosing  better  things,  and  they  have  availed 
themselves  of  it  in  a  manner  which  fills  me  with  a  lively 
hope  for  the  future. 

Help  says : — 

Mr.  Buchanan,  to  whom  this  fruitful  discovery  is  dae» 
shrinks  from  publicity,  and  in  an  age  of  advertisement  depre- 
cates all  beating  of  drums  and  blowing  of  trumpets,  even 
when  it  may  be  necessary  to  call  attention  to  such  a  natuml 
method  as  this  of  the  Teetotum ;  still,  the  growth  is  there, 
and  my  attention  having  been  called  to  the  met  my  respon- 
sibility to  my  readers  compels  me  to  make  it  known  as 
widely  as  possible.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  by 
Mr.  Buchanan  for  establishing  Teetotums  in  South  and 
North  London.  The  name  Teetotum  is  protected  as  a 
trade  mark,  and  can  only  be  used  with  the  consent  of  the 
pioprietors.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who  see  their 
way  to  taking  practical  steps  in  the  direction  of  establishing 
similar  institutions  in  London  and  elsewhere. 

At  last,  therefore,  I  am  able  to  respond  to  the  sugges- 
tions made  repeatedly  by  helpers  that  something  should 
be  attempted  that  would  bring  us  into  line  with  those 
who  are  fighting  intemperance.  The  service  I  ask  for 
April  is  the  making  of  a  return  giving  the  foUowing 
particulars  as  to  the  extent  to  which  temperance  substi- 
tutes for  the  public-house  have  been  provided  in  their 
respective  districts : — 

District ;  population ;  number  of  public-houses ;  number 
of  temperance  taverns,  Lockhart*s,  &c. 

List  of  temperance  taverns,  specifying  (1)  ownership ; 
(2)  general  character ;  (3)  special  features  (if  any) ; 
(4)  social  adjuncts;  (5)  capital  invested;  (6)  dividend 
declared  each  year  from  opening ;  (7)  working  expenses) ; 
(8)  suggestions  from  managers. 

The  article  on  **  How  to  Fight  the  Tap-room  "  will  give 
helpers  hints  as  to  the  points  on  which  information  will 
be  wanted. 


THE  STORT  OF  A  FRESH  AIR  FUND. 

AMERICAN  EXPERIENCE  FOR  ENGLISH  GX7IDANCE. 

Mr.  Willard  Parsons,  in  Scribner  for  April,  describes 
the  origin  of  the  Fresh- Air  Fund  in  New  York.  He  began 
in  1877  by  taking  some  sixty  poor  city  children  out  into  the 
country  for  a  fortnight  each  year.  Last  jqbx  the  number 
sent  out  had  risen  t^  11,000.  Money  was  first  raised  by 
the  Evening  Post,  and  then  by  the  New  York  Tribune, 
The  average  cost  per  child  for  fourteen  days  is 
2  dollars  75  cents.  Nearly  two  hundred  persons  among 
the  poor  assist  in  selecting  and  preparing  the  children. 
Every  child  is  medically  examined  before  he  is  sent 
into  the  country.  No  child  is  sent  from  a  house  in 
which  there  is  any  contagious  disease.  Nothing,  says  Mr. 
Parsons,  so  strengthened  my  faith  in  humamty  as  the 
kind  and  loving  way  in  which  the  coimtry  people  have 
received  their  strange  guests.  The  service  has  often 
resulted  in  the  complete  transformation  of  the  child.  The 
avera^  gain  in  the  weight  of  the  children  after  their  fort- 
night in  the  country  is  o  lb. 
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OENERAL  BOOTH  AS  ABBOT  SAMSON. 

P£X  AND  INK  SKETCH  BY  A  SCOTCHMAN. 

Mb.  Stevenson,  of  the  Glasgow  Social  Union,  has  a 
^  yery  interesting  article  on  **  Darkest  England  :  The  Way 
Out  and  the  Leader,"  in  the  Westminster  Review  for 
April.  •  Mr.  Stevenson  begins  by  describing  Mr.  Herbert 
Mill's  scheme  for  home  colonisation.  He  then  proceeds 
to  give  the  following  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  General 
Booth:— 

The  head  and  General  of  the  Army  is  the  Rev.  William 
Booth,  a  man  who  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  bom  leader — 
what  Carlyle,  in  his  Bible  English,  calls  an  Ableman.  •*  The 
finding  of  your  Ableman,  and  getting  him  invested  with  the 
symbols  of  ability,  is  the  business,  well  or  ill-accomplished, 
of  all  social  procedure  in  this  world."  And  elsewhere :  **  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  fearful  business  that  of  having  your  Ableman 
to  seek,  and  not  knowing  how  to  proceed  al^ut  it." 

Fortunately  for  those  of  us  who  would  gladly  see  a  new 
departure  in  social  methods,  he  is  not  to  seek,  he  is  among 
ns ;  he  is  everywhere,  stirring  up  the  people  for  this  great 
struggle  against  poverty,  vice,  and  crime.  And  what  manner 
of  man  is  he  ?  Readers  of  Carlyle  who  have  seen  the  General 
lately  may  have  been  reminded  of  "  the  clear  beaming  eye- 
sight of  Abbot  Samson,  steadfast,  severe,  all-penetrating, 
flaushing  into  you  in  an  almost  inconvenient  way."  The  *'  very 
eminent  nose  **  is  there,  too,  and  he  is  altogether  "  a  man 
worth  looking  at."  Few  more  striking  figures  ever  stood  on 
a  public  platform ;  the  tall,  spare  form ;  the  ascetic,  eager 
face,  keen  yet  kindly,  hungering  for  sympathy  with  the  great 
work  he  is  engaged  in ;  the  silvered  hair  and  long  grey  beard 
as  of  some  old  Hebrew  prophet  or  law  giver ;  the  untrained 
but  harmonious  gestures,  all  go  to  make  up  a  personality  not 
easily  to  be  forgotten.  But  those  who  meet  him  in  closer 
intimacy  are  even  more  impressed  by  the  everyday  man 
himself.  No  one  can  be  in  his  immediate  presence 
without  feeling  that  strange  magnetic  influence  wL.jh  all 
nature's  bom  leaders  seem  to  exercise,  and  which  involun- 
tarily subjugates  and  makes  willing  followers  of  the  most 
unlikely.  Nevertheless  he  is  almost  childlike  in  his 
simplicity  and  utter  absence  of  self-consciousness.  Child- 
like he  certainly  is  in  his  faith,  which  is  boundless,  and 
without  which  he  could  never  have  undertaken  at  sixty-one 
years  of  age  the  task  he  has  mapped  out  for  himself.  He 
is  abstemious  to  a  fault;  eats  almost  no  animal  food,  aud 
the  food  he  does  eat  is  of  the  plainest  and  most  meagre ; 
of  course,  like  his  whole  army,  he  is  a  total  abstainer  from 
alcohol  in  all  forms.  He  is  none  the  less  bright  and  cheerful ; 
he  is  always  ready  to  join  in  conversation,  and  what  he  says 
shows  th&t  he  has  thought  out  for  himself,  and  .thought 
out  to  some  purpose,  most  of  the  social  problems  which 
trouble  our  men  of  light  and  leading. 

An  Inspector  of  Schools  whom  I  knew  intimately,  and  who 
has  made  education  a  study  all  his  life,  after  getting  Mr. 
Booth's  views  very  fully  on  the  subject,  said,  "  I  see  you  are  a 
disciple  of  John  Ruskin,  like  myself."  "  Well,  of  course  I 
have  heard  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  though  I  have  never  had  any  time 
to  read  any  of  his  books,"  he  replied ;  *•  but  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  children." 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  he  has  an  unlimited  power  of 
absorbing  ideas,  which  he  is  able  to  pour  forth  again  at  the 
right  moment,  warmed  and  revivified  by  his  own  enthusiastic 
nature.  Whence  he  draws  his  energy  I  cannot  fathom.  .  .  . 
He  is  one  of  those  men  Walt  Whitman  talks  about  when  he 
says,  **  Why  are  there  men  and  women  that  while  they  are 
nigh  me  the  sunlight  expands  my  blood  7  Why,  when  they 
leave  me,  do  my  pennants  of  joy  sink  flat  and  lank  ? "  Like 
Walt  Whitman,  too,  he  has  the  rare  gift  of  giving  himself,  an 
idea  made  familiar  to  us  in  the   Song  of  the  Open  Road :"  — 

•*  Oamerado,  I  give  you  ray  hand !   I  give  you  my  love  more  precious 
than  money  I   I  give  you  myself. 

But  General  Booth  is  no  stunted  ascetic.  He  can  be  merry 
on  occasion,  and  is  as  versatile  as  Father  OTlynn. 


ABRAHAM  UNCOLK. 

Rkadebs  of  the  Noiivdle  Hemic  will  turn  to  the  two 
articles  in  which  M.  £  Masseras  summarises  W^ndaD's. 
new  bioeraphy  of  President  Lincoln ;  and  what  bi^mened 
to  M.  Masseras  in  reading  Wemdon  will  prooablj 
happen  to  them  in  reading  Masseras.  A  langmd  doubt 
as  to  why  they  should  read  again  a  chapter  of  tolenbly 
well-known  lustory  yields  little  by  little  to  k  li?ely 
curiosity  ;  and  when  they  find  that  it  is  the  man,  and  not 
the  history  of  his  time,  which  is  placed  before  their  eyea^ 
they  will  read  with  the  fresh  interest  that  a  fredi 
human  figure  can  always  evoke,  no  matter  how  famiBar 
his  setting.  Here  is  an  anecdote  of  the  fashion  in  which 
in  his  barrister  days  he  sometimes  chose  his  arsuments. 
He  heard  that  a  shoemaker  in  the  neighbourhood  was  in 
the  habit  of  beating  his  wife.  He  called  upon  the  gentle- 
man, and  gave  him  friendly  counsel  not  to  do  it  agaia 
unless  he  wished  for  the  opportunity  of  regretting  the 
pwformance.  The  shoemaker  neglected  the  advice,  sod 
Lincoln,  with  two  friends,  carried  him  oat  of  his 
house  one  evening,  stripped  him  to  the  waist,  bound 
him  to  a  tree,  and  then,  putting  a  stout  branch  into  the 
wife's  hand,  invited  her  to  try  the  efiects  of  a  ^ 
quoque.  The  wife  thrashed  her  husband  until  he  cried 
for  rbercy.  ''Now,"  8ai<^  Idncolni  as  he  unbound  him,. 
"  remember  that  every  time  you  beat  your  wife  yoa  will 
get  as  much  again." 

Summary  methods  of  justice  are  apparently  accepted  ii^ 
America  with  more  equanimity  tlian  they  are  on  this 
side  of  the  water ;  and  no  one  could  deny  trntt  one  of  the 
first  aims  of  justice  is  to  protect  the  weak  against  the 
strong.  The  sketch  aboimds  in  characteristic  touches. 
This,  of  his  methods  of  work,  wi]l  give  spedal  satisfac- 
tion to  the  untidy  and  casual  people  who  nave  hitherto 
heard  of  him  as  a  model  of  laborious  assiduity.  ''He^ 
detested  ofiice  work.  He  wrote  very  little — less,  neriiaps, 
than  any'  other  member  of  the  Bar.  He  hardly  ever 
prepared  a  case,  trusting  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment  and  to  Providence.  He  had  made  of  his  hat  an 
extraordinary  receptacle  which  served  him  at  once  for  a 
brief  bag  and  a  letter  box.  Thrice  he  carried  pell-meli 
his  cheque-book  and  his  letters.  When  at  a  lecture  or 
looking  through  a  brief  he  desired  to  make  a  note,  he 
used  to  scribble  it  on  any  envelope  or  scrap  of  paper  and 
stick  it  into  the  band  of  his  hat.  If  later  it  was  wanted 
every  one  knew  where  to  find  it.  On  one  occasion,  having 
to  excuse  himself  to  a  colleague  for  leaving  a  lette^  un- 
answered, Lincoln  niavely  gave  the  explanation,  '  FirBt  1 
was  very  busy ;  then,  when  your  letter  arrived,  I  had  put 
it  into  my  old  hat.  As  I  bought  a  new  one  the  next  aav 
the  old  one  was  laid  aside  and  your  letter  got  lost  with 
it.* "  How  many  ofticials  would  be  glad  to  have  a  lin* 
coin's  hat! 


Window  GaPdening.— In  ihe  New  Enpland  Magaant 
for  March  Mrs.  Henrietta  Wolcott  described  the  experience 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  atten^ting 
to  establish  "  the  English  custom  of  winter  gardening''  va> 
Boston.  Prizes  were  offered  for  cut  flowers  at  Easter 
time  and  also  piizes  for  windows  of  plants.  Circulars 
have  been  sent  to  the  principals  of  high  schools  and  to 
superintendents  throughout  the  States,  asking  them  to  co- 
operate in  interesting  their  pupils  in  prize  oompetibons 
in  connection  with  ferns,  flowers,  and  grasses.  The  win- 
dow gardening  operations  have  also  been  begun  in  Ner 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  13,000  plants  were  distributed 
in  Boston  on  Easter  Sunday,  1890.  In  several  ot  w 
churches  the  pastor  has  a  special  service  for  the  childrea 
with  their  plants  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
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THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  OF  THE  FUTURE, 

BY  THE  BEY.  F.  HERBERT  STEAD. 

My  brother  Herbert  has  been  trying  his  hand  at  pro- 
phesying to  some  purpose  in  the  Independent  (March  6th), 
which  he  has.  now  been  editing  for  some  months.  Hia 
manifesto,  idthoush  primaril]^  addressed  to  Con|pega- 
tionalists,  is  full  of  matter  wmch  deserves  the  considera- 
tion of  men  of  all  denominations  and  of  none.  Survey- 
ing the  tendencies  of  the  English  Christian  Churches,  he 
sees  that : — 

They  set  in  the  direction  of  complete  emancipation  from 
State  control,  of  great  theological  comprehensiveness,  and  of 
organised  union.  For 
eimplicity's  sake,  we 
may  resolve  these  three 
tendencies  into  two: — 
^1)  a  tendency  towards 
'jreedom—&  freedom  so 
free  as  to  foster  the 
fullest  spontaneity  of 
thought  and  action  in 
every  one  of  the  infini- 
tely diverse  souls  that 
follow  Christ ;  and  (2)  a 
tendency  to^raids  unity 
— a  unity  so  comprehen- 
sive as  to  include  every 
believer,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  effectively  orga- 
nised that  there  should 
be  no  waste  of  Christian 
ene^,  but  the  greatest 
possible  contribution  to 
the  progressive  realisa- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

Freedom  being  al- 
most completely  at- 
tained, how  are  we  to 
attain  unity  ?  He 
answers  this  question 
by  asking  another,  viz., 
How  have  Christians 
in  the  mst  attained 
unity?  They  attained 
it  by  union  in  the 
Catholic  Church 
centred  in  Rome  and 
commanded  by  the 
Pope,  a  union  which 
was  one  of  the  most 
imposing  and  signifi- 
cant facte  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  That 
union  was  due  to  the 
adoption  of  the  do- 
minant political  ideal 
of  the  tune.  The  in- 
duction suggested, 
therefore,  is  that  if  we 
are  to  have  imion  to- 
day it  must  be  by  the  adoption,  not  of  the  outworn 
archaic  political  ideal  of  Rome,  but  of  the  modem  do- 
minant ideal  of  England,  that  of  federated  democracies. 
The  true  genius  of  tne  English  race  is  not  yet  to  be  found 
in  England. 

We  must  rather  look  to  lands  over  sea,where  the  distinctive 
English  genius  has  had  room  to  assert  itself,  unhampered  by 
pagan  and  barbaric  residues.  In  the  United  States,  or  per- 
tiaps  still  better  in  the  Canadian  Dominion,  we  are  likely  to 
gahi  true  glimpses  of  that  political  ideal  which  seems  destined 
eventually  to  rule  the  world.   In  this  systte  the  ultimate 


unit  is  not,  as  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  autocratic  Caesar, 
but  the  individual  elector.  "  Broad-based  upon  the  people's 
will "  rises  the  superstructure  of  Government  in  its  successive 
grades  of  village,  or  district,  or  town  Council,  Provincial  or 
State  Legislature,  Dominion  Parliament  or  Congress  of 
United  States. 

He' looks  forward  to  the  ultimate  federation  of  all  the 
federations  of  the  English  race,  whether  Republican, 
Monarchical,  or  Colonial,  when  the  whole  of  our  world- 
peopling  family  will  be  graded  up  from  bottom  to  top,  a 
majestic  unity  based  on  freedom  and  federation.  The 
English  Churches  will,  he  thinks,  soonest  attain  unity  in 

like  manner.  Pl^ti- 
cally  he  thinks  it  would 
work  out  in  this 
fashion : — 

The  Christians  of  a 
given  village  or  district 
^ould  unite  in  a  Village 
or  District  Church;  the 
Churches  in  a  given 
town  or  county  would 
federate  in  a  Town  or 
County  Church ;  the 
Churches  in  a  given 
nation  would  federate 
in  a  National  Church; 
the  constituents  of  the 
various  National 
Churches,  again,  would 
combine  in  an  Interna- 
tional or  (Ecumenical 
Church.  The  District 
Church  would  be  auto- 
nomous within  its  own 
sphere;  the  federation 
of  District  Churches,  or 
the  County  Church, 
would,  without  trench- 
ing on  the  autonomy  of 
the  local  units,  direct 
their  associated  activity 
within  its  own  area;  the 
larger  federations, 
which  might  be  known 
as  Provincial  Church, 
Dominion  Church,  and 
so  forth,  would  deal 
with  the  work  which 
could  not  be  undertaken 
by  single  Churches  or 
by  the  lesser  federations. 
There  would  doubtless 
be  any  number  of  inter- 
mediate groups,  as  also 
a  var'  ty  of  smaller 
gproups  linked  together 
in  the  District  Church, 
but  these  our  present 
rough  sketch  cannot 
specify.  The  Church 
of  English  Christendom 
would  comprise  an  ever-ascending  gradation  of  self -governed 

and  federated  communities.  

To  Old  SJlcoatians  — On  my  way  to  Bradford  last 
month  I  looked  in  at  my  old  school  at  SUcoates,  near 
Wakefield.  The  revival  of  the  memories  connected  with 
the  old  schooldays  leads  me  to  insert  this  notice,  iii  the 
hope  that  it  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  Old  Silcoatians. 
I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  the  Old  Boys  who,  from  time  to 
time,  may  be  in  town,  or  who  may  be  readers  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  will  call  at  Mowbray  House  or 
send  me  their  name  and  address.  t 
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EDISON'S  TALKING  DOLL. 

THE  PHONOORAPH  IN  THE  NURSERY. 

In  Harper's  Young  People  for  April  there  is  a  paper 
describing  how  Edison  has  adapted  the  phonograph  to  the 
nursery. 

A  year  ago  last  fall  the  improved  doll  was  begun  ;  a  body 
of  tin,  shaped  precisely  as  a  human  body  is  formed,  was 
made.  Great  iron  presses,  some  of  them  weighing  five  tons, 
were  used,  and  steel  dies  for  stamping  out  the  different 
parts  were  constructed.  Sheets  of  tin  go  into  these  presses, 
and  after  forty-five  different  operations  they  come  out  cut 
into  half  a  dozen  pieces,  which  fit  together  and  make  the 
cover  for  the  phonograph. 

Next,  one  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Edison's  company  went 
to  Europe,  and  visited  the  shops  in  Germany  where  dolls 
heads  are  made  of  bisque.  He  gave  orders  for  all  the  work 
that  two  large  makers  could  turn  out  for  a  year  in  advance, 
cmd  returned  home.  American  manufacturers  agreed  to 
furnish  the  wooden  arms  and  legs,  and  Mr.  Edison  proposed 
to  make  the  phonographs. 

After  the  tin  body  comes  from  the  presses,  the  different 
parts  are  soldered  together,  except  in  the  back,  where  a  little 
door  that  opens  and  closes  is  left  to  allow  the  phonograph  to 
be  repaired,  if  it  should  ever  get  out  of  order.  In  the  front 
of  the  body,  between  the  arms,  there  is  a  number  of  perfora- 
tions, like  those  in  the  top  of  a  pepper-box,  to  let  the  sound 
out. 

The  phonog7:aph  consists  of  a  small  wax-covered  whcei 
which  revolves  on  a  little  steel  rod.  One  end  of  this  rod 
sticks  out  of  the  back  of  the  doll,  and  is  turned  by  a  key  when 
the  doll  is  made  to  talk.  At  the  top  of  this  wheel  is  a  tiny 
needle,  which  fits  into  minute  grooves  that  are  cut  into  the 
wax,  as  in  the  big  phonographs.  Above  this  needle  is  the 
artificial  diaphragm,  and  above  that  the  f  annel  through  which 
the  sound  passes. 

When  the  key  is  turned,  the  wheel  revolves,  the  needle 
follows  in  the  grooves,  moving  the  diaphragm  up  and  down 
as  the  human  diaphragm  moved  when  the  words  were  first 
spoken,  and,  in  a  tiny  Punch  and  Judy  tone,  the  doll  recites 
a  verse  from  Mother  Goose's  rhymes  very  much  as  a  live  doll 
would  do  had  it  received  the  proper  education. 

By  an  ingenious  mechanism  a  spring  may  be  touched 
when  the  verse  is  ended,  and  the  wheel  is  forced  back  to 
its  original  place,  ready  to  go  through  the  same  performance 
again. 

Thus  far  each  wheel  or  cylinder,  as  it  is  called,  has  upon  it 
but  one  short  verse.  The  inventor  proposes  that  when  a 
child  grows  weary  of  this,  another  cylinder  containing  a 
different  verse  may  be  substituted  for  the  first.  Songs  may 
be  used  instead  of  spoken  words ;  and  the  little  girl  of  the 
future  may  go  to  the  nearest  phonograph  doll  shop  and 
order  the  "latest  song  of  Patti"  for  the  doll  party  she 
intends  to  give  next  week. 

The  manufacturers  employ  eighteen  young  women  with 
strong,  clear  voices,  who  teach  the  dolls,  as  it  were,  the 
verses  they  are  to  repeat,  lliese  girls  take  turns,  six  at  a 
time,  and  repeat  the  verses  over  and  over  again  into  the 
diaphragm  until  they  get  tired— and  they  get  tired  very 
quickly,  for  each  word  must  be  spoken  loudly  and  clearly. 

When  they  have  finished  talking  in  the  diaphragm,  the 
little  cylinders  are  taken  oot,  fitted  into  the  phonographs, 
and  are  ready  to  be  put  into  the  dolls.  When  the  crank 
is  turned  slowly,  the  words  are  drawled  out  in  a  low  tone ; 
when  it  is  turned  more  rapidly  the  words  come  quicker, 
and  are  in  a  higher  pitch;  and  when  the  crank  is  turned 
at  its  highest  speed  the  verse  is  spoken  in  an  actual  squeak. 
The  improved  doll  will  be  ready  for  the  public  in  a  short 
time. 


The  doll  phonogpraph  will  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  real 
phonograph  reduced  to  one-fourth  the  size.  The  big  phono- 
graph contains  a  cylinder  large  enough  to  allow  a  person 
to  talk  into  it  for  four  minutes  without  covering  the  wax 
surface  with  lines.  The  little  phonograph  has  a  one-minute 
cylinder.  It  is  about  four  times  as  big  as  the  present  doll 
cylinder. 

This  is  not  the  only  improvement.  Mr.  Edison  and  his 
associates  have  found  twenty- five  different  faults  in  the 
present  doll. 

This  new  doll  will  go  all  over  the  world.  The  general 
manager  showed  me  letters  frodi  South  Africa,  China,  and 
Turkey.  The  last  letter  asked  that  the  dolls  should  be 
"  instructed  to  speak  "  in  Turkish.  When  the  new  doll  is 
completed,  Mr.  Edison  will  turn  his  attention  to  other  kinds 
of  phonographic  toys,  and  we  may  expect  Noah's  arks,  and 
menageries  noisy  with  the  cries  of  animals,  circuses  with 
clowns  that  laugh  and  tell  funny  stories,  lions  that  roar, 
and  even  little  peanut  boys  who  go  among  the  audience 
and  sell  pink  lemonade. 


JOURNALISM  AS  A  PROFESSION  FOR  WOMEN. 

In  the  GirU  Gum  Paper  Mr.  Holden  Pike  writes  on 
''Young  Women  as  JoumaUsts."  He  does  not  like  tiie 
idea  of  girls  being  reporters : — 

Supposing  the  young  woman  to  be  mistress  of  all  necessarj 
accomplishments,  she  will  still  have  to  decide  whether  it 
would  be  quite  seemly  for  an  unprotected  girl  to  travel  about 
London  or  a  great  town  in  the  evening  until  after  midnight. 
The  work  also  has  to  be  done  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  We 
have  seen  such  a  girl  at  work,  and  olo  who  was  apparently 
well  fitted  for  what  she  was  about ;  but  we  sympathised  with 
her  in  regard  to  the  hardships  of  her  lot  while  we  could  not 
but  admire  her  courage.  As  things  are  at  present,  the  girl 
reporter  has  to  assume  a  bold  mien  when,  with  her  notebook, 
she  takes  her  place  at  a  table  among  perhaps  a  dozen  men, 
on  whose  province  she  is  encroaching.  It  is  not  an  occupa- 
tion which  tends  to  the  development  of  feminine  graces ;  and 
this  will  be  as  fully  realised  by  the  girl  herself  as  by  those 
with  whom  she  comes  in  contact. 

But  leaving  reporting  on  one  side,  he  says : — 

A  great  de^  of  the  most  effective  work  on  our  newspapers 
has  bsen  done  by  women ;  and,  could  it  be  told,  the  public 
would  to-day  be  surprised  to  learn  how  much  of  the  total  is 
still  (fone  by  them. 

Everything  depends,  first,  on  the  quality  of  the  work 
turned  out;  and,  secondly,  on  the  worker*s  industry.  As 
regards  success  and  methods  of  procedure,  several  mis- 
apprehensions need  to  be  corrected.  There  is  a  widespread 
notion  that  the  only  indispensable  things  are  genius  and 
"introductions."  While,  however,  genius  is  always  to  be 
coveted,  and  its  possessor  always  to  be  congratulated,  there 
is  perhaps  no  calling  in  which  hard,  persevering  toil  in  face 
of  difficulties  and  frequent  disappointments  is  so  necessary 
as  it  is  in  journalism.  Then,  in  the  matter  of  competent 
contributors,  what  common-sense  editor  cares  a  pin  abont 
introductions  in  the  conventional  sense  7  All  the  introduc- 
tion he  requires  is  th«it  of  effective  work,  good  articles  bein^ 
far  more  weighty  arguments  with  him  than  the  most  per- 
suasive words  of  interested  friends.  Ask  the  most  successfal 
journalists  of  the  day  who  "  introduced  them,  and  they  will 
tell  you  that  they  introduced  themselves.  New  writers  of 
merit  are  always  cordially  welcomed  into  the  ranks;  but 
then  they  must  really  possess  abilities,  and  not  be  mere 
ambitious  aspirants,  of  whom  there^are  great  numbers. 

Hence,  in  making  her  calculations,  the  girl  who  aspires  to 
journalism  should  realise  that  the  profession  is  already  veiy 
much  overcrowded.  While  so  much  depends  upon  tempera- 
ment and  outward  circumstances,  we  should  always  hesitate 
before  recommending  any  girl,  whose  livelihood  depended 
upon  her  own  efforts,  to  risk  embarking  on  what,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  would  be  likely  to  prove  a  very  precarious 
enterprise.  ^. 
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GIRLHOOD  IN  ITALY. 

BY  SIGNORA  SALAZARO. 

It  is  nearly  two  years  ago  that  Madame  Fanny 
Zampini  Salazaro  visited  this  country  with  the  intention 
of  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  English  public  in  an 
enterprise  on  which  she  had  embarked  for  providing 
higher  education  for  Italian  women.  She  was  here  long 
enough  to  excite  very 
general  interest  in 
her  personality 
and  her  ambitions, 
and  hence  it  is  with 
considerable  interest 
that  we  turn  to  a 
paper  on  "  Girlhood 
m  Italy"  which  she 
has  contributed  to 
the  English  Illus- 
trated M  agazine. 
Madame  Salazaro*s 
paper  is  very  inte- 
resting. She  sa3rB 
that  the  reformed 
code  of  Italy  forbids 
^rls  to  marry  until 
hfteen,  but  at  twelve 
a  eirl  has  begun  to 
feel  love's  torments 
and  love's  ambitions. 
Marriage  is  che  one 
thing  to  which  an 
Italian  girl  clings' 
To  marry  a  rich  man 
is  to  her  the  acme 
of  human  felicity. 
Hie  only  person  to 
whom  she  is  allowed 
to  speak  freely  is  her 
confessor,  who  often 
does  her  no  end  of 
mischief  by  describ- 
ing as  sinful  the 
noblest  and  loftiest 
aspirations  of  the 
girl's  nature.  Neither 
at  home  nor  at  school 
is  there  a  general 
high  tone  in  intellec- 
timl  and  moral  life. 
Money  is  the  one 
mark  of  aristocracy. 
Girls  have  no  lofty 
conception  of  life ; 
when  educated  in  a 
convent  they  are 
stupid  creatures, 
blushing  for  nothing, 
full  of  foolish  preju- 


dices, and  an  easy  prey  to  the  corruptions  of  society  when 
they  leave  their  convent.  Those  wno  are  educated  in  the 
national  colleges  are  often  ambitious  coquettes,  who  begin 
even  when  at  school  to  set  their  cap  at  eligible  husbands  : — 
Girlhood  amongst  the  mass  of  the  people,  though  sad 
enoagh  in  the  large  towns,  has  yet  a  sort  of  wild  poetic 
character  in  the  nual  districts.  In  the  country,  g^rls  keep 
their  simple,  innocent  ways,  seldom  leaving  their  mothers, 
to  whom  they  are  real  helps  in  all  household  cares.  They  are 
healthy,  living  a  pure  and  wholesome,  if  severe,  life  amongst 
the  fields  and  mountains  ;  and  with  them  we  often  find  a  real 
deep  vein  of  poetry  and  great  gentleness  of  manners.  Of  all 
classes  in  Italy  probably  these  make  the  best  wives  and 


mothers,  and  become  devoted  to  their  families  when  not 
led  away  by  an  imprudent  ambition  to  seek  their  fortunes, 
and  too  often  to  find  their  loss,  in  the  great  centres  of  in- 
dustry. Too  few  efforts  are  made  to  establish  local  schools  of 
technical  instruction  in  these  villages  and  rural  communities. 

Madame  Salazaro  pleads  vigorously  for  giving  girls 
rational  education.   She  is  especially  severe  upon  the 

education  given  in 
convents.  She  says: — 
The  great  object  of 
monastic  education  in 
Italy  is  to  keep  girls 
innocent  and  entirely 
subject  to  the  con- 
fessor's guidance. 
They  are  bound  to 
obey  without  reason- 
ing, and  the  greatest 
praise  given  to  a  girl 
considered  properly 
educated  is  "  She  has 
no  will."  To  train  the 
moral  faculties  of  a 
reasonable  living 
creature  is  not  even 
dreamt  of.  To  infuse 
in  her  soul  a  high  ideal 
of  life's  great  duties 
towards  God,  our- 
selves, and  human- 
kind, and  open  the 
eyes  of  her  mind  to 
all  the  great  and  holy 
truths  of  real  life, 
making  herself  the 
g^uardian  of  her  own 
being,  would  be  con- 
sidered folly. 

Queen  Margherita, 
she  says,  is  doing  ex- 
cellent work  in  stim- 
ulating rational  edu- 
cation, and  she  hopes 
that  tihe  royal  ex- 
ample may  rouse  the 
Italian  nation  to  a 
higher  ideal  of 
womanhood. 

As  it  is,  caprice  is 
considered  interesting 
in  a  young  woman 
and  her  weakness  and 
faults  are  too  often 
regarded  as  the  ex- 
pression of  an  amiable 
and  sensitive  char- 
acter. Hysteria  is  not 
regarded  as  an  illness 
to  be  overcome  by 
proper  remedies  and 
treatment,  but  as  a 
Not  a  little  has  been 
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fated  necessity  of 


a  woman's  life. 

done  for  women's  physical  training  by  establishing  courses 
of  gymnastics  in  the  schools,  but  the  change  is  very  recent. 
But  there  is  still  no  lawn  tennis,  and  no  habitual  constitu. 
tional  walks,  to  which  English  girls  are  so  well  accustomed. 

Signora  Salazaro  concludes  with  a  word  of  hope.  She 
believes  that  the  time  is  coming  when  girls  will  be 
trained,  not  so  much  as  a  separate  sex,  but  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  great  human  family.  A  high  school 
for  girls  at  Palombello  is  about  to  be  formed,  and  it  is 
.proposed  to  obtain  the  Royal  Palace  Favorita,  near 
'Naples,  as  a  first-class  college  for  girls. 
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have  americans  a  national  literature? 

By  Walt  Whitman. 

Ms.  Walt  Whitkak  sends  me  a  proof  of  his  article 
which  the  editor  of  the  North  American  Eemew  has 
heittdedy  "  Have  we  a  National  literature  P  "  but  which 
Walt  Whitman  wished  to  be  headed,  ''A  National 
literature  for  America :  Have  we  Got  it,  or  can  we  ever 
Have  it  P  "  It  is  a  very  characteristic  article  upon  a  vejy 

tremendous  and  fearful  subject."  Walt  Whitman  tells 
three  or  four  great  Atlantic  coast  cities  that  on  thia 
^subject  they  will  have  to  ''haul  in  their  horns.''  He 
itakee  little  account  of  advice  from  such  "toploftical 
quarters :  — 

Muenible  is  the  tap-root  of  National  Literature.  America 
is  becoming  already  a  huge  world  of  peoples,  romided  and 
oibic  clinuites,  idiocrasies.  and  geographies  —  forty-four 
nations  curiously  and  irresistibly  blent  and  aggregated  in 
One  Nation,  with  one  imperial  language,  and  one  unitary 
set  of  social  and  legal  standards  over  all— and  (I  predict)  a 
yet-to-be  National  Literature.  (In  my  mind  this  last,  if  it 
ever  comes,  is  to  prove  grander  and  more  important  for  the 
commonwealth  than  its  politics  and  material  wealth  and 
trade,  vast  and  indispensable  as  these  are.) 

'  What,  then,  is  the  characteristic  of  a  national  literatureP 
literature  is  the  divine  mirror  of  the  august  form  of  the 
people,  and  the  three  prevailixL?  personal  traits  of  the 
American  people,  he  thinks,  are  Good  Nature,  Decorum, 
and  Intelligence.  These  make  the  vertebral  stock  of  the 
auperbest  and  most  notable  nations.  After  passing  a 
remark  that  he  is  not  sure  whether  the  established  and 
old  sublime  and  profound  conception  of  deity  as  moral 
i;oodness,  purity,  sinlessness,  shouti  not  be  superseded  by 
a  dd£c  identity,  superior  to  fdl  limitations  ana  essentially 
including  every  crime  and  defect  of  the  universe,  he 
goes  on  to  say : — 

What  are  now  deepest  wanted  in  the  States  as  roots  for 
their  literature  are  patriotism,  nationality,  entembU^  or 
the  ideas  of  these,  and  the  uncompromising  genesis 
and  saturation  of  these.  Not  the  mere  bawling  and 
braggadocio  of  them,  bat  the  radical  emotion-facts,  the 
fervour  and  perennial  fructifying  spirit  at  fountain-head. 
And  at  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood  I  should  dwell 
on  and  repeat  that  a  great  imaginative  liieratus  for 
America  can  never  be  merely  good  and  moral  in  the 
conventional  method.  Puritanism  and  what  radiates  from 
it  must  always  be  mentioned  by  me  with  respect;  then  I 
should  say,  for  this  vast  and  varied  commonwealth, 
geographically  and  artistically,  the  puritanical  standards 
are  constipated,  narrow,  and  non-philosophic. 

The  great  current  points  are  perhaps  simple,  after  all: 
first,  that  the  highest  developments  of  the  New  World  and. 
Democracy,  and  probably  the  best  society  of  the  civilised 
world  all  over,  are  to  be  only  reached  and  spinally  nourished 
(in  my  notion)  by  a  new  evolutionary  sense  and  treatment ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  evolution-principle,  which  is  the 
greatest  law  through  nature,  and  of  course  in  these  States, 
has  now  reached  us  markedly  for  and  in  our  literature. 

For  American  literature  Walt  Whitman  wants  mighty 
authors  who  are  not  to  be  brought  up  in  that  vast 
abnormal  ward  or  hysterical  sick  chamber  which  in  many 
respects  Europe  in  all  ito^lories  would  seem  to  be.  For 
modem  literature  Walt  Whitman  has  but  little  respect. 

The  greatest  feature  in  current  poetry  (in  literature  any- 
tiow)  is  the  almost  total  lack  of  first-class  power,  and  simple, 
oiatiual  health,  flourishing  and  produced  at  first  hand,  and 
typifying  our  own  era.  Modem  verse  generally  lacks  quite 
fdtogether  the  modem,  and  is  oftener  possessed  in  spirit  with 
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the  past  and  feudal,  dressed  maybe  in  late  fashions.  For 
novels  and  plays  often  the  plots  and  surfaces  are  contempch 
rary,  but  the  spirit,  even  the  fun,  is  morbid  and  effete. 

Certainly,  anyhow,  the  United  States  do  not  so  &r  ntter 
poetiy,  first-rate  literature,  or  any  of  the  so-called  arti,  to 
any  lofty  admiration  or  advantage — are  not  dominated  or 
penetrated  from  actual  inherence  or  plain  bent  to  the  said 
poetry  and  arts.  Other  work,  other  needs,  current  m?en- 
tions,  productions,  have  occupied  and  to-day  mainly  occnpf 
them.  They  are  very  'cute  and  imitative  and  proud— caii^t 
bear  being  left  too  glaringly  away  far  behind  the  other  hi^ 
class  nations — and  so  we  pet  up  some  home  poets,"  "  artisd^* 
painters,  mn^cians,  literati,  and  so  forth,  all  our  own  (thos 
claimed).  The  whole  matter  has  gone  on,  and  exists  to-dsj, 
probably  as  it  should  have  been,  and  should  be ;  as,  for  the 
present,  it  must  .be.  To  all  which  we  conclude,  and  repeat 
the  terrible  query:  American  National  Literature — is  thero 
distinctively  any  such  thing,  or  can  there  ever  be  7 


SUNDAY  IN  AMERICA :  ITS  OBSERVANCE 
IHPR0VIN6. 

The  Rev.  Wilbur  Crafts,  in  a  short  paper  in  the  j5bm»- 
letic  Review  for  March,  discusses  the  question  whether 
Sabbath  observance  is  advancing  or  declining  in  America. 
The  railroads,  the  emigrants,  and  the  war  between  1860 
and  1875  made  serious  inroads  upon  the  American  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath,  but  since  then,  he  thinks,  thera 
has  been  a  rally  in  the  direction  of  Sabbath  observaaoo. 
The  dgns  of  this  he  summarises  as  follows : — 

(1)  That  the  Sabbath  has  secured  a  strong  foothold  in  many 
heathen  lands  through  the  work  of  missionaries ;  (2)  that  » 
strong  reaction  has  set  in  against  the  Continental  Sunday  in 
its  own  blighted  haunts;  (3)  that  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches  are  sharing  this  reaction ;  (4)  that  in  Great  Britain, 
not  only  the  churches,  but  the  labour  organisations  also,  are 
resisting  the  attempted  introduction  of      holiday  Sunday  ; 

(5)  that  nearly  all  the  great  men  in  Anglo-Saxon  lands  hava 
given  their  testimony  against  relaxing  Sabbath  observance  ; 

(6)  that  in  spite  of  frequent  attempts  to  destroy  or  nullifj 
American  Sabbath  laws,  they  still  remain  on  the  statute  books 
of  nearly  all  our  States ;  (7)  that  twenty  per  cent,  of  our  people 
are  members,  and  twice  as  many  more  are  adherents,  of  evan- 
gelical churches  that  bejievethe  Sabbath  should  be  protectedl 
against  both  work  and  dissipation,  while  the  other  churches 
a&o  in  a  measure  hold  to  this  same  view  and  swell  the 
number  far  beyond  a  majority ;  (8)  that  less  than  a  quarter 
of  our  population  are  in  the  cities,  where  Sabbath-breaking 
chiefly  abounds ;  (9)  that  a  good  d^jee  of  Sabbath  obaer- 
vance  has  been  retained  in  some  of  our  largest  cities ;  00> 
that  the  religious  conservatism  of  the  South  has  preserved, 
the  Sabbath  there  to  a  good  degree ;  (11)  that  the  frontier 
camps  improve  in  Sabbath  observance  as  they  grow  into 
beautiful  cities  and  wish  to  attract  Eastern  settlers ;  C^-^) 
that  prohibition  is  in  so  many  places  closing  Sunday  wilooine 
effectually  by  closing  *them  all  days. 

All  these  encouragements  are  increasingly  true  to-day,  and. 
the  following  may  be  added  to  the  golden  sheaf :  (13)  There 
is  encouragement  in  the  numerous  instances  where  Sunday 
<dosing  of  saloons  has  been  secured  in  our  large  citiee, 
especially  in  the  victories  in  Pittsburgh,  in  Denver,  in  Ixm 
Angeles,  and  in  Cincinnati;   (14)  there  is  an  omen  o€ 
hope,  also,  in  the  important  fact  that,  during  the  last  fiv« 
years,  nearly  all  the  numerous  books  on  Sabbath  reform 
that  have  appeu^d,  and  of  the  numerous  organisations  thasfe 
have  been  formed  for  this  work,  and  of  the  spealcere  tlm>^ 
have  devoted  their  time  to  this  cause,  build  on  the  nniverval 
and  perpetual  authority  of  the  Fourth  Command  meo^  ae 
their  suie  foundation ;  those  who  deny  this  not  seeming  to 
find  inspiration  enough  in  their  holy  ambiguity  to  lecture  or 
write  or  organise  in  its  behalf. 
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ANOTHER  PRACTICAL  SOCIAL  PROGRAMME. 

BY  THB  EIGHT  HON,  A.  J.  MtWDELLA,  M.P. 

Following  up  the  interview  which  it  published  last 
month  with  Sir  John  Gorst,  Help  publishes  this  month  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Mundella,  who,  together  with  Sir  Lyon 
Tlayfair,  will  represent  the  front  Opposition  Bench  in  the 
Royal  Commission  on  questions  at  issue  between  employers 
And  employed.  Mr.  Mundella  begins  his  Social  Pto- 
OTsmme  by  declaring  that  he  believes  the  social  questaon 
will  be  more  easily  solved  in  England  than  in  any  other 
^mitry  in  the  world.  The  great  feature  which  dominates 
the  whole  of  his  proposals  is  education.  You  can  make 
Anytiiing  out  of  &ie  child ;  you  can  make  nothing  out  of 
the  grown-up  person.   His  proposals  are  summarised 


SOME  FRENCH  STATESMEN. 

In  the  Leisure  Hour  for  April  there  is  the  first  part  of 
an  article  on  French  statesmen  which  belongs  to  their  new 
"  Statesmen  of  Europe  "  series.  It  is  illustrated  with  a  view 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  with  portraits  of  Gamoi^ 
Jules  Ferry,  M.  de  Freycinet,  and  Gambetta.  The  articles 
aresomewhattoo  much  of  "  Men  of  theTime  "  encydopeedio 
character.   Of  M.  Ferry  the  writer  says  : — 

Ferry's  name  is  not,  as  some  people  have  tried  to  make  oat,  of 
Italian  origin ;  Ferry  is  merely,  in  the  patois  of  the  Vosges,  a 
contraction  of  Frederick,  for  from  time  immemorial  his  family 
have  inhabited  the  little  town  of  Saint  Di6.  His  father  was  a 
lawyer  of  considerable  m^ans,  who  devoted  himself  to  the 
education  of  his  two  sons,  bringing  them  up  as  pognaoioiis 
Republicans. 


KltJHT  UON.  A.  .1.  Ml'M'KLLA,  >! 


1.  Take  care  of  the  rights  of  .the  child,  and  compel 
"the  parents  to  fulfil  their  responsibihties. 

2.  Assist  the  parents  in  educating  the  child  by  giving  it 
free  the  best  education  that  can  to  procured,  including 
modern  languages  and  drawing. 

3.  Establish  cheap  and  accessible  intermediate  schools 
in  every  town  and  in  every  country  area  where  a  first-class 
•education  can  be  had  for  £5  a  year. 

4.  Free  children  from  labour  until  they  are  twelve,  and 
raise  the  half-time  age  to  fourteen. 

5.  Follow  the  Gennan  example,  and  provide  continua- 
tion schools,  and  look  after  the  welfare  of  scholars  after 
leaving  sdiool,  and  training  the  blind. 

6.  ^ed  starving  scholars,  if  necessary,  at  the  cost  of 
the  State. 

7.  Pass  the  Ekht  Hours  Miners  Bill. 

8.  Promote  industrial  arbitration,  extending  the  powers 
of  the  Labour  Bureau,  and  holding  strike  inquests  when 
-an  industrial  dispute  produces  an  extensive  dislocation  of 
industry. 

9.  Free  the  land  so  as  to  make  it  as  easy  to  transfer 
-an  acre  as  a  watch,  increase  allotments,  and  develop  the 
yeomanry. 

10.  Promote  temperance  reform. 

11.  Estabhdi  a  progressive  income  tax  after  the'  Swiss 
:3nethod,  and  levy  heavy  death  duties  on  realised  capital 


M.  JULBS  FEBBY. 

The  author  of  the  article  has  much  more  admiration 
for  M.  de  Freycinet  than  for  the  Tonquinois,  whom  he 
roundly  accuses  of  lying.   He  says : — 

M.  de  Freycinet's  critics  say  that  he  chops  and  changes 
with  the  times,  and  these  are  always  changing  in  the  mieasy 
sea  of  French  politics.  The  bark  of  the  Bepublic  has  often 
been  in  imminent  danger  daring  the  last  decade,  thanks  to 
the  raging  Radical  sea,  the  fierce  hurricane  of  Boulangism, 
the  current  of  opinions  constantly  swaying  and  changing. 
Now,  for  a  moment,  all  seems  calm,  and  it  is  possible  that 
De  Freycinet  may  sit  long  on  the  Ministerial  bench,  and 
that  his  shrill  but  harmonious  voice,  with  something  of  the 
pan-pipe  or  the  flute  in  its  quality,  will  often  be  heard  in  the 
Chamber. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  mathe- 
maticians—those in  a  straight  line,  those  in  an  angle,  and 
those  in  a  circle.  M.  de  Freycinet  belongs  to  the  last  cate- 
gory. He  rounds  his  back,  bis  arms,  his  fingers ;  he  is  fond 
of  elegant  solutions  and  demonstrations.  He  can  pass  a 
Budget  of  seven  hundred  millions  with  ease  and  grace.  Even 
when  he  is  ironical,  which  is  not  seldom,  there  is  always  in 
his  speech  a  preponderance  of  honey  for  the  galL 

Undoubtedly  not  the  least  important  result  of  Boulangism 
has  been  the  fact  that  it  led  indirectly  to  the  appointment  of 
a  civilian  as  Minister  of  War— a  very  important  and,  most 
people  think,  advantageous  change,  a  civilian  Minister  being 
above  and  outside  the  j«Edousies  which  so  often  exist  between 
generals.  The  latter,  by  the  time  they  are  fit  to  be  Ministem 
of  War,  are  in  France  as  a  rule  physically  and  mentally  | 
worn  out. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  NATIONAL  PENSIONS. 

BT  RBT.  W.  MOOSE  KDB. 

The  Rev.  W.  Moore  Ede  in  the  Cmtemporary  Bevietc 
suggests  National  Pensions  as  one  way  out  of  Darkest 
S^and.  Speaking  of  Creneral  Booth's  book,  he  says : — 
Whatever  may  be  the  oatcome  of  the  General's  experiments, 
whether  their  saocess  is  more  complete  than  the  most  sanguine 
expectations,  or  their  failure  more  disastrous  than  the  most 
adverse  critics  have  prophesied,  that  book  will  have  done 
permanent  service  by  the  knowledge  which  it  has  spread  of 
the  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  oar  fellow-countrymen, 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  stimulated  the  public  conscience, 
and  the  hope  it  has  excited  as  to  the  possibility  of  finding  a 
way  by  which  the  submerged  tenth  may  be  brought  oat  of 
darkness  and  despair. 

After  passing  in  review  various  proposals  by  which  roads 
may  be  made  out  of  Darkest  England,  he  urges  that 
the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  work- 
ing classes  to  obtain  provision  for  old  age  by  a  devised 
system  of  insurance : — 

Justice  demands  that  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  '^lain- 
tenance  of  people  in  their  old  age  should  be  borne  by 
taxation  levied  on  property.  The  contribution  from  taxation 
should  be  a  fixed  proportic*^.  If  the  minimum  pension  be 
66.  a  week,  one-third;  say,  should  be  paid  from  taxes  on  pro- 
perty. If  a  man  desires  to  insure  for  more— say  Is.  6d.  a 
week — he  must  secure  the  whole  of  the  extra  2s.  6d.  by  his 
own  payments.  The  State's  duty  ends  with  securing  a 
minimum  provision  which  shall  be  the  same  for  all — the 
same  for  Lird  Tom  Noddy  as  for  the  agricultural  labourer. 

As  th**  number  of  persons  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  in 
Bnglana  a  d  W^es  is  about  1,309,000,  the  burden  on  taxa- 
tion, in  order  to  provide  one-third  of  a  pension  of  5s.  a  week 
for  every  one  of  all  ranks  would  be  £5,672,333  per  annum, 
bat  from  this  would  have  to  be  deducted  the  considerable 
number  who,  in  connection  with  the  Civil  Service,  Army, 
Navy,  and  Police  receive  pensions  at  present,  probably  about 
100,000— say,  109,000 ;  this  would  reduce  the  total  cost  to 
£6,200,000.  But  from  thus  we  must  deduct  the  amount  now 
spent  on  the  250,000  paupers  over  sixty-five;  and  as  this 
averages  £10  lOs.,  we  have  to  deduct  a  further  sum  of 
£2,625,000,  leaving  a  total  of  £2,575,000  as  the  additional 
harden  on  the  general  taxation  of  the  country— not  an 
excessive  sum,  compared  with  the  benefit  which  would  result 
from  preserving  the  whole  of  our  aged  poor  from  sinking 
down  into  the  misery  of  the  submerged  tenth. 

Mr.  Moore  Ede  is  an  advocate  of  compulsion,  although 
he  would  not  have  it  so  worked  as  to  destroy  self-help 
association : — 

A  study  of  the  German  system  makes  it  evident  that  an 
Act  of  Parliament  could,  without  serious  difficulty,  be  framed 
BO  as  to  include  within  its  operation  all  but  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  our  weekly  wag^-earners. 

While  a  compulsory  national  system  would  be  just,  wise, 
and  beneficial,  it  may  be  expedient  to  prepare  the  way  by 
an  experiment  of  a  voluntary  and  permissive  character.  If, 
through  the  Post  Office,  or  some  distinct  Government  depart- 
ment, a  subsidy  were  offered  towards  pensions  of  those 
whose  average  weekly  wage  did  not  exceed,  say,  40s.  a 
week,  provided  they  insured  for  a  certain  amount,  I  believe 
<  that  a  large  number  of  our  wage-earners  would  not  be  slow  to 
'  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit,  and  that  many  of  the  largest 
;   industrial  organisations  in  our  country  would  co-operate 
.    with  their  employ^  to  secure  it.     If,  for  example,  the 
Government  were  to  offer  to  every  recipient  of  less  than  40s. 
a  week,  who  insured  for  a  pension  of  3s.  8d.  per  week,  to  add 
Is.  4d.,  and  make  the  pension  5s.,  arrangements  would  soon 
be  made  by  a  multitude  of  employers  to  assist  their  work- 
men to  gain  this  benefit,  partly  by  themselves  contributing, 
partly  by  deducting  and  paying  over  their  weekly  contribu- 
tions of  the  men  to  the  national  fund,  and  thus  taking  upon 
themselves  the  trouble  and  expense  of  collection. 

Once  established,  the  benefits  would  be  so  manifest  that 
the  prejudice  against  a  compulsory  system  would  disappear, 


and  the  nation  would  soon  come  to  the  conclusion  Uiat  the 
kindest  thing  we  could  do  for  the  less  thrifty  would  be  to 
compel  them  to  join,  and  that  this  was  also  the  coane  most 
advantageous  to  the  community  at  large. 

THE  LAST  DATS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

BY  M.  CAMILLB  FLAMMABIOlf. 

Ix  the  Contemporary  Review  there  is  an  interMtin^ 
imaginative  paper  by  the  well-known  French  astronome', 
M.  Camille  Flammarion,  who  describes  whit  he  expects- 
will  be  the  end  of  Ufe  on  the  earth.  2,200,000  years  after 
Jesus  Christ  men  will  be  frozen  out  of  the  eartii.  Centonr 
after  century  the  world  will  grow  colder,  and  the  eidbaufr- 
tion  of  the  sun's  heat  will  accelerate  the  process.  He  ssys. 
Glaciers  will  spread  from  the  poles  over  the  earth,  forcing 
back  the  temperate  zone  to  the  tropics,  iintil  at  last  warm 
valleys  and  the  equatorial  regions  will  alone  be  habitable. 
Humanity  will  no  longer  woi^  materially.  A  unified  race 
will  produce  at  will  all  that  it  needs  by  a  net-work  of 
electricity  which  will  cover  the  globe.  The  last  centre  of 
civilisation  will  bein  the  i  'eart  of  equatorial  Africa.  LondoD 
and  New  York,  Rome  nd  Paris,  will  be  buried  beoettb 
the  ice.  Science,  art,  md  industry  are  to  be  a^;^ 
to  raising  all  the  joys  >f  life  to  their  maximum  of  in- 
tensity, so  that  by  the  i^^aence  of  electricity,  the  nerres 
no  longer  finding  a  moment's  rest,  men  and  wonnen 
drop  dead  of  total  exhaustion  about  their  twenty* 
fifth  year. 

The  women  will  strike  against  motherhood,  and  not  evea 
the  ofifer  of  the  entire  fortune  of  the  Republic  to  the  first 
woman  who  would  give  birth  to  a  child  could  induce  any 
one  of  them  to  consent  to  bear  a  baby.  M.  OamiUe^ 
Flammarion  describes  how  the  last  surviving  inhabitants 
took  to  aerial  machines  and  endeavoured  to  discover 
whether  any  survivors  were  living  in  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  article  is  rather  fantastic,  and  written  part!?  as 
a  satire  upon  existing  institutions.  Women  had 
struck  a^inst  motherh^xl  in  Africa  died  out  altogether 
in  America,  while  m  Asia  the  male  completely  djaap- 
peared.  For  many  years  before,  the  women  had  treated 
men  exactly  as  men  treat  women  now,  neglecting  the^ 
education  of  boys,  and  monopolising  all  the  professioDS. 
Leaving,  however,  on  one  side  these  mntastic  speculations,. 
M.  Flammarion  describes  how  the  remnant  of  the 
population  of  the  world  was  wiped  out  by  a 
kind  of  snow  cvclone,  which  destroyed  the  vege- 
table growth  and  part  of  the  habitable  dweilu^ 
At  last  two  lovers  alone  remained.  They  flew  in  the  aeml 
boat  to  the  Great  P3rramid,  which  remained  stand- 
ing last  of  all  the  moniunents  of  humanity.  The  last 
man  came  to  join  the  first  long,  and  shelter  himseir 
beneath  his  shroud.  The  two  lovers  died  sitting  on  the 
pvramid.  Their  dog,  which  had  followed  them,  licked 
their  face  and  han£,  but  they  did  not  awaken.  ^^S^ 
entire  globe  was  only  a  tomb  covered  with  snow. 

And  the  snow  continued  to  fall  in  a  fine  powder  on  to  the 
entire  surface  of  the  earth. 

And  the  earth  continued  to  turn  on  its  axis  night  and  day, 
and  to  float  through  the  immensity  of  space. 

And  the  sun  continued  to  shine,  but  with  a  reddish  and 
barren  light.  But  long  afterwards  it  became  entirely  extin- 
guished, and  the  dark  terrestrial  cemetery  continued  to 
revolve  in  the  night  around  the  enormous  invisible  blackball 

And  the  stars  ^ntinued  to  scintillate  in  th^immenaity  of 
the  heavens. 

And  the  infinite  universe  continued  to  exist  with  its  billions' 
of  suns  and  its  billions  of  living  or  extinct  planets. 

And  in  all  the  worlds  peopled  with  the  joys  of  life,  Iotc^ 
continued  to  bloom  beneath  the  smiting  glance  of  theEtemaL 
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WANTED.  "  UTILE  SISTERS  OF  THE  POOR." 

BY  THE  COUNTESS  OF  HEATH. 

The  Countess  of  Meath,  who  has  been  staying  for  a 
«hort  time  in  Cannes,  has  been  immensely  impressea  by  the 
-excellency  of  the  work  done  by  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor.  She  has  contributed  an  article  on  the  subject  -  to 
Great  Thottghts,  and  another  to  Help,  in  which  she  pleads 
for  the  establishment  in  this  country  of  a  Sister- 
hood that  wopld  imdertake  the  nursing  of  the  infirm  poor 
in  our  workhouses.  At  least  one  half  of  the  nation  will 
Jearn  with  regret  that  Lady  Meath  proposes  to  Hmit  her 
proposed  community  of  yoluntary  workers  to  those  who 
■are  members  of  the  Episcopalian  Church. 

After  describing  the  good  work  of  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor,  some  of  whose  houses  haye  been  established  in 
England,  but  whose  attention  is  necessarily  confined,  for 
the  most'  part,  to  the  Eoman  Catholics,  Lady  Meath 
isays : —  ' 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  form  a  religious  community  of 
women  belonging  to  the  English  Church  —  broad-minded 
workers  with  no  extreme  views— whose  special  yocation  it 
would  be  to  devote  themselves  to  the  aged? 

"  HOMES  OF  COMFOBT  "  FOR  THE  AGED  POOR. 

Lady  Meath  is  nothing  if  not  practical,  and  she  has 
.already  drawn  up  a  rough  sketch  of  what  she  proposes 
to  do : — 

In  order  to  carry  this  scheme  into  actual  practice  it  is  pro- 
iposed — 

1.  That  a  community  of  voluntary  workers  should  be  started 
•connected  with  the  Anglican  Church,  but  with  neither  the 
High  nor  the  Low  section  of  it. 

2.  That  a  house  to  be  called  "  A  Home  of  Comfort  for  the 
Aged,**  should  be  purchased  and  fitted  up  for  the  accommoda- 
^tion  of  old  men  and  women — none  would  be  received  under 

the  age  of  60  or  65 -and  for  the  training  of  workers  who, 
under  some  experienced  head,  would  be  instructed  to  look 
after  the  needs  of  the  inmates, 

3.  That  the  workers,  after  due  training  in  this  Home,  should 
go  out  as  matrons,  sisters  in  charge  of  infirm  wards  in  work- 
.houses,  or  to  found  fresh  **  Homes  of  Comfort." 

4.  That  the  helpers  sent  out  to  workhouses  should  receive 
no  salary,  but  that  a  certain  payment  should  be  made  to  the 

Home  of  Comfort"  for  their  serviceg. 

5.  That  old  couples  should  be  especially  provided  for  in  the 
•  **  Homes  of  Comfort,"  and  not  be  separated  in  the  distressing 
manner  which  is  done  in  almost  all  workhouses. 

6.  That  with  the  workers,  who  devote  their  whole  time  to 
»the  care  of  the  aged,  should  be  associated  charitable  persons 

who  are  already  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  aged  paupers, 
.and  others  who  would  be  willing  to  give  up  a  certain  time 

weekly  to  visiting  the  workhouses  or  "  Homes  of  Comfort," 
iand  help  to  provide  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  these  latter 
institutions. 

7.  It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  helpers 
•sent  out  to  workhouses  that  it  would  be  their  duty  not  only 

to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  aged,  but  also  to  carry  out 

the  instructions  of  the  guardians  who  had  appointed  them, 
.■fio  that  the  latter  might  be  all  the  more  ready  to  employ 

those  belonging  to  the  community  instead  of  other  women 

less  fitted  to  look  after  the  old  people. 

ARE  PROTESTANTS  AS  CHRISTUKE  AS  CATHOLICS? 

Lady  Meath  concludes  her  article  by  the  following, 
•appeal 

Does  any  one  say  that  the  scheme  looks  well  upon  paper, 
but  is  not  practical,  involving  too  great  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  workers?  I  do  not  believe  it.  Happily,  in  our 
'land  love  and  enthusiasm  are  not  lacking,  and  where  is 
the  limit  to  that  which  can  be  accomplished  by  those 
"thus  inspired  7    I  have  had  sufficient  experience  to  know 


that  a  certain  number  of  people  will  be  open-mouthed 
in  declaring  some  given  charitable  scheme,  when  suggested 
to  them,  to  be  utterly  impracticable,  or  likely  to  be  attended 
with  bad  results  even  if  attempted.  Others  will  quietly  do 
that  which  has  been  stated  to  be  impossible,  and  discover 
that  the  venture,  when  carried  out,  has  been  fraught  with 
the  happiest  results.  We  Britons  pride  ourselves  that  we 
have  courage ;  let  not  our  *'  Little  French  Sisters "  prove 
more  courageous.  We,  as  Protestants,  think  that  religious 
zeal  and  the  spirit  of  love  is  not  lacking  in  our  churches.  It 
remains  for  us  to  show  that  we  have  not  less  than  our 
Catholic  brethren.  Our  aged  poor  are  neglected,  they  are 
oppressed.   Come  and  help  them. 

LETTERS  OF  EKCOURAOSMENT. 

The  Bishop  of  Wakefield  has  written  yery  cordially 
commending  the  project. 
Mrs,  Fawcett  writes: — 

I  have  been  very  interested  by  your  letter  and  article,  and 
I  shall  be  anxious  to  know  about  the  progress  of  "  Home 
of  Comfort  for  the  Aged  "  that  you  are  starting.  One  great 
source  of  strength  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the 
completeness  of  their  organisation,  making  use  of  the  loving 
labour  of  women  as  weU  as  of  men,  of  the  poor  as  of  the 
well-to-do.  The  Church  of  England  has  neglected  the 
working  powers  of  women  and  of  the 'poor,  and  partly  in 
consequence  we  have  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  hundred 
and  one  dissenting  bodies. 

Miss  Davenport  Hill  writes  : — 

I  rejoice  that  you  are  putting  forward  this  scheme,  for  my 
experience  as  a  guardian  has  led  me  to  desire  that  the 
different  classes  in  receipt  of  relief,  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  dealt  with  in  voluntary  institutions.  That  this  should  be 
widely  practicable,  the  cost  might,  by  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion, be  met  by  payment  from  the  guardians,  the  Homes 
being  certified  under  the  Local  Government  Board.  This 
method  has  wotked  well  in  the  Industrial  Homes  for  Girls, 
originated  by  Mrs.  May  at  Brockham  thirty  years  ago,  and 
the  same  principle  underlies  the  certified  boarding  and  com- 
mittees. I  believe  it  is  capable  of  the  widest  application,  if 
only  the  right  people  came  forward  to  create  and  conduct 
such  Homes.  Very  many  years  ago  I  visited  also  at  Bristol 
an  asile  for  the  indigene  aged  under  the  care  of  "  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Pooi '  it  was  a  cheerful  sight,  presenting  a 
happy  contrast  indeed  to  the  aged  and  infirm  wards  of  a 
workhouse. 


Koch  and  his  Modified  Snake-bite.— Dr.  Richardson, 
in  the  Asdepiady  delivers  himself  of  a  yery  vigorous 
anathema  upon  Dr.  Koch  and  the  Kochites.  He  pro- 
tests against  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  subject  a 
patient  to  a  kind  of  modified  snake-bite  in  order  to 
settle  a  question  of  diagnosis  which  is  one  of  the  most 
simple  of  all  those  which  confront  the  medical  practi- 
tioner. He  asks  whether  the  art  of  inventing  a  new 
disease  or  series  of  diseases  in  order  to  cure  or  prevent 
this  disease  which  seems  to  occur  spontaneously  is  a  true 
and  useful  art  in  its  application  to  medicine.  He  stoutly 
denies  it.  He  maintains  that  inoculation  is  bad  sanita- 
tion. 

•  Twenty  years  ago  we  were  steering  well  and  steadily  to- 
wards great  principles  on  the  preventive  as  well  as  on  the 
curative  side  of  medicine ;  then  there  crept  in  the  wild  en- 
thusiasm of  bacteriological  research — research  good  enough 
in  its  way  as  a  piece  of  natural  history,  and  as  disclosing 
some  curious  vital  phenomena  developed  under  morbid  states 
of  the  organic  structures  and  the  blood,  but  a  positive  in- 
sanity when  accepted  as  the  one  absorbing  pursmt,  restoring 
the  humoral  pathology,  ignoring  nervous  function,  leading  to 
Babel  with  its  utter  confusion  of  tongues,  and  separating,  for 
a  time,  our  modem  art  of  cure  from  the  accumulated  treasures 
of  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  light  of  over  two  thousand  years. 
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THE  CHINESE  QUESTION. 

M.  Shbpard  gives  his  reasons  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  for 
March  Ist  for  believing  that  amongst  all  the  problems  of 
the  day  none  press  more  earnestly  for  consideration  than 
the  Chinese  question. 

WILL  THE  LONG  LANE  HAVE  NO  TURNING  ? 

He  looks  with  profound  distrust  upon  the  state  of 
prosperitv  and  security  into  which  the  civilised  world 
lias  lullea  itself.  History  repeats  itself,  he  declares,  with 
an  unbroken  rhythm.  From  the  era  of  King  Menes  to 
the  era  of  Queen  Victoria,  storm  has  succeeded  to  calm 
in  constant  rotation,  and  the  profoundest  calm 
has  ever  been  the  forerunner  of  the  most  terrible 
storm.  ''So  it  was  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  so 
ill  the  time  of  Julius  Cceaar  and  Napoleon,  so  it  will  be 
again,  and  soon.  There  is  no  sign  more  certain  or  more 
absolute  of  threatening  revolution,  of  national  destruction 
and  of  chaos,  than  the  calm  certitude  of  peace  and 
repose  which  reigns  over  a  great  part  of  the  world.  Look 
back  to  old  times,  and  we  shall  see  that  in  this  we  have 
the  surest  indication  which  presented  itself  in  thousands 
of  cases  before  the  explosion  of  the  most  terrible 
calamities.''  The  terrible  will  in  this  case,  M.  Shepard 
believes,  take  the  form  of  a  Chinese  invasion  of  the 
civilised  world.  In  order  that  we  may  conceive  what  it 
will  be  Hke,  he  asks  us  just  to  consider  the  character 
of  the  Chinese  man  and  nation. 

THE  SPHINX  OF  HISTORY. 

Though  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Americans  have 
lived  in  China,  though  Chinese  have  lived  in  numbers  in 
San  Franciso  for  the  last  thirty  years,  it  is  a  striking 
fact  that  absolutely  nothing  b  known  of  the  Chinese 
character  except  this — that  it  is  in  no  way  modified  by  the 
ordinary  influences  of  civilisation.  The  Chinaman  in 
Europe  or  America  changes  nothing  in  his  costume, 
his  manners,  or  his  habits.  Even  those  who  for  practical 
reasons  allow  themselves  to  be  numbered  as  converts  in 
religion  remain  unalterably  the  same — the  same  in 
thought,  in  convictions,  and  in  daily  customs.  There  is 
not  one  among  them  who  would  not  willingly  return  to 
the  open  practice  of  his  own  faith  if  opportunity  pre- 
sentea  itself.  The  prevailing  characteristics  which 
M.  Shepard  beUeves  that  he  may  add  to  this  conservative 
instinct  are  fanaticism,  superstition,  avarice,  frugality, 
furious  hatred  of  the  Tartar.  He  might,  if  what  he  says 
of  them  elsewhere  is  true,  have  placed  pride  on  the  list. 
They  consider  themselves  as  the  sacred  people  of  the 
earth,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  when  they  emigrate 
there  is  not  one  who  does  not  look  forward  to  carrying 
back  the  fruit  of  his  tuil  to  enjoy  it  in  the  Celesti^ 
•empire  of  his  earth.  Out  of  their  mystery  they  come, 
.and  into  their  mystery  they  return. 

WHY  DO  THEY  EMIGRATE  P 

In  answering  this  question  of  why  they  emigrate,  M. 
Shepard  keeps  to  the  old  view  of  an  overflowing  popula- 
tion decimated  from  time  to  time  by  famine  and  impelled 
by  the  dan^rer  of  Tartar  invasion  nom  the  north.  He 
ignores  or  does  not  allude  to  the  opinion  which  is  now 
gaining  ground  amongst  the  well-informed  to  the 
-effect  that  the  Western  notion  of  the  population  of 
China  is  greatly  exaggerated,  that  the  emigration 
comes  almost  entirely  from  the  neighbourhood,  and 
that  it  is  a  commercial  industry  carried  on  at 
the  expense  of  the  many  by  the  rapacity  of  the  few. 
*He  treats  it  as  a  natural  movement  brought  about 
l)y  natural  causes.  He  believes  that  China  sees  itself  on 
the  eve  of  a  terrible  struggle  with  Bussiay  and  that  sur- 


rounded as  she  is  by  Tartar  hordes  on  the  north  and 
west,  and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  England  on  the 
south  and  east,  her#  immense  populations  may  some  day 
rise  up  and  quit  their  own  country  once  and  for  ever  in  a 
mass. 

THE  CHINESE  FUTURE  OP  AUSTRALIA  AND  AMERICA. 

When  they  do,  they  will  by  mere  force  of  numbers  in- 
vade and  overflow  the  lands  nearest  and  most  exposed  to 
their  approach.  If  the  threatened  war  between  China 
and  Russia  takes  place,  it  will  do  more  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Chinese  than  the  whole  past  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  Chaos  will  reign  for  a  time,  and  then  the  Chinese 
people  will  escape  m>m  the  whirlwind  of  internal 
struggle.  Great  fleets  will  be  constructed  to  cany 
the  fugitives  away.  China  is  a  powerful  armed  nation. 
Her  arm  V  and  navy  are  becoming  every  day  more  impor- 
tant. When  the  time  comes  she  will  be  ready  to  descend 
in  force  upon  the  territory  most  suitable  to  her.  Aus- 
tralia is  too  far  from  England  to  be  impregnable,  all  the 
more  that  by  that  time,  according  to  M.  Shepsud, 
England  will  infaUibly  have  lost  India.  Australia  wUl 
therefore  be  the  first  country  which  the  Chinese  hordes 
will  invade.  The  north  of  Australia,  inhabited  i .  great 
part  by  native  blacks  (I)  and  by  very  few  whites, 
will  be  easily  accessible.  The  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
will  offer  a  free  entrance  to  the  invasion  of  Chinese 
ships,  and  they  will  come  in  such  numbers  that 
it  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  whites  to  pre- 
vent their  rapid  approach.  What  a  separated 
Queensland  is  going  to  think  of  these  proceedings,  or 
how  a  Federation  Defence  Force  of  Australia  is  going 
to  tolerate  them,  M.  Shepard  does  not  say.  He 
appears  momentarily  to  have  forgotten  these  factors  in 
the  problem.  His  Chinese  shiplo&s  are  to  spread  them- 
selves by  thousands  over  the  land.  Living  easily  on  the 
game  and  natural  herbajge  of  the  country,  and  thus  esta- 
blish themselves  firmly  in  North  Australia.  Thence  they 
wiU  spread  to  other  countries,  taking  first  the  Pacific 
Islands  and,  finally.  South  and  West  America.  Already 
in  California  there  is  a  nucleus  of  Chinese  occupation. 
The  25,000  Chinese  who  are  in  San  Francisco  would 
suffice  to  place  that  city  in  the  hands  of  their 
invading  compatriots.  The  same  thing  will  happen  in  all 
the  inincipal  towns  of  the  Pacific  coast.  America, 
occupied  by  her  negro  question  and  other  internal 
troubles,  wul  be  unable  to  cope  with  the  numbers  daUv 
pouring  in  through  these  ports  of  entry,  and  China  wiU 
settle,  like  a  pest  of  rabbits  or  a  swarm  of  locusts, 
triumphantly  destructive,  upon  modem  progress. 

THE  FLEETS  OF  THE  WESTERN  POWERS. 

What  part  M.  Shepard  proposes  to  assign  to  the  navies 
of  the  world  while  Chinese  junks  are  thus  traversing  the 
ooeans  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  his  readers.  He 
makes  no  allusion  to  their  existence.  Presumably  he  had 
forgotten  it,  or  perhaps  the  wily  Chinese  will  begin  by 
scuttling  all  our  ironcla(b. 


Fog  Signals.— There  is  an  interesting  paper  in  the 
Leisure  HouTj  "  In  the  Signal  Cabin,"  which  describes  the 
method  of  working  signals  on  our  railways.  The  writer 
mentions  that  last  year  Kynoch,  of  Birmingham^  made 
nearly  2,000,000  fog  signals.  There  are  170,000  miles  of 
telegraph  wire  on  the  railroads  of  Great  Britain.  The 
tele^ph  wire  lasts  thirty-five  years  in  the  pure  air  of 
Anglesea,  but  in  the  foul  air  of  Widnes  and  St.  Heleos  il 
only  lasts  three. 
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HOW  TO  FACE  THE  COLD. 

BY  DR.  B.  W.  RICHARDSON. 

The  excessive  cold  through  which  we  have  just  emerged 
gives  considerable  appropnateness  to  Dr.  Itichardson*s 
paper  on  **Cold  and  Mortality,"  which  appears  in  the 
fast  number  of  the  Aaclepiad.  He  says  that  if  the  tem- 
perature fall  sufficiently  to  double  the  mortality  of  men 
at  the  age  of  30  it  would  multiply  the  mortality  of 
men  at  84  sixty-four  times.  That  is  to  say,  if  of  a  thousand 
men  at  the  age  of  30  two  men  die  instead  of  one,  sixty-four 
men  instead  of  one  would  die  out  of  the  thousand  of  84 
years  of  age.  The  way  in  which  cold  kills  a  man  is  in 
the  first  plaoB  by  robbing  the  body  of  its  reserve  force  ; 
secondly,  it  oxydises  the  olood.  The  perfect  combination 
of  oxygen  and  carbon  in  the  blood  is  essential  to  active 
life,  and  in  the  constant  clash  of  the  molecule  of  carbon 
and  the  molecule  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  lies  the  main- 
spring of  all  animal  motion.  When  the  temperature 
falls  this  combination  becomes  less  effective.  Thirdly, 
cold  causes  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  including  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  lungs,  to  shrink  so  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  body  are  mcKshanicallv  as  well  as  chemically 
suppressed.  One  of  the  worst  thinffs  when  you  have 
been  chilled  is  to  warm  yoursejf  suddenly.  Bronchitis 
and  pneumonia  frequently  result  from  warming  vourself 
when  you  have  been  chilled  out  of  doors.  Dr.  ficmardson 
pves  the  following  directions  for  keeping  yourself  alive 
m  cold  weather : — 

1.  Clothing  is  the  first  thing  to  attend  to.  To  have  the 
body,  during  variable  weather,  such  as  now  obtains,  well  en- 
veloped from  h«ui  to  foot  in  non-conducting  substance  is 
essential :  who  neglects  this  precaution  is  guilty  of  a  grievous 
error,  and  who  helps  the  poor  to  clothe  effectively  does  more 
for  them  than  can  readily  be  conceived  without  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  we  have  discussed.  - 

2.  In  sitting-rooms  and  in  bedrooms  it  is  equally  essential 
to  maintain  an  equable  temperature ;  a  fire  in  a  bedroom  is 
of  first  value  at  this  season.  The  fire  sustaihs  the  external 
warmth,  encourages  ventilation,  and  gives  health  not  less 
than  comfort.  , 

3.  In  going  from  a  warm  into  a  cold  atmosphere,  in  breast- 
ing the  wave  of  low  temperature,  no  one  can  harm  by  starting 
fo Jth  thoroughly  warm.  But  in  returning  from  the  cold  into 
the  warm,  the  act  should  always  be  accomplished  gradually. 
Tbis  important  rule  may  readily  be  carried  in  mind  by  con- 
necting it  with  the  fact  that  the  only  safe  mode  of  curing  a 
frozen  part  is  to  mb  it  with  ice,  so  as  to  restore  the  tempera- 
ture slowly. 

4.  The  wave  of  low  temperature  requires  to  be  met  by 
good,  nutritious,  warm  food.  Heat-forming  foods,  such  as 
bread,  sugar,  butter,  oatmeal  porridge,  and  potatoes,  are  of 
special  use  now.  It  would  be  against  science  and  instinct 
alike  to  omit  such  foods  when  the  body  reqnures  heat. 

5.  It  is  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  wave  of  cold 
is  neutralised  in  any  sense  by  the  use  of  alcoholics.  When 
a  glass  of  hot  brandy-and-water  warms  the  cold  man,  the 
credit  belongs  to  the  hot  water,  and  any  discredit  that  may 
follow  to  the  brandy.  So  far  from  alcohol  checking  the  cold 
in  action,  it  goes  with  it,  and  therewith  aids  in  arresting  the 
motion  of  the  heart  in  the  living  animal,  because  it  reduces 
oxidation. 

6.  Excessive  exercise  of  the  body,  and  overwork  either  of 
body  or  of  mind,  should  be  avoided,  especially  during  those 
seasons  when  a  sudden  fall  of  temperature  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  For  exhaustion,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
means  loss  of  motion  in  the  organism ;  and  loss  of  motion  is 
the  same  as  loss  of  heat. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  article  only  appears  when  winter 
has  passed  and  the  glad  sunshine  of  spring  is  waking 
the  songsters  of  the  grove  and  the  flowers  of  the  mead. 


THE  POPFS  VETO  IN  AMERICAN  POLITICS. 

BT  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  COOK,  D.D. 

Dr.  Joseph  Cook,  in  Our  Day  for  February,  which 
reaches  us  very  late,   publishes   a  Boston  Monday 
Lecture  on  the  subiect  of  *'  The  Pope's  Veto  in  Ameri- 
can Politics,"  in  which  he  sets  forth  with  customary 
v^our  his  conviction  that  the  Pope  claims  to  exercise  a 
direct  veto  over  our  individual  commonwealths,  over 
Congress,  and  over  the  President  himself.   The  clerical 
party  which  holds  the  purse  and  obeys  the  bishops,  h& 
declares,  must  be  differentiated  from  the  vast  mass  of 
intelligent  Roman  Catholic  laymen.   He  has  no  indis- 
criminate  charge  to  bring  against  the  body  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  he  does,  however,  bring  very  weighty 
charges  against  the  clerical  party,  whose  assumption  that 
aU  the  laws  of  tho  Church  are  laws  of  God,  is,  he  declares, 
a  subtle  poison,  a  Jesuitical  sophistry,  and  a  palpable^ 
infemality.   Dr.  Cook  would  even  make  it  a  statutory 
crime  in  America  to  proclaim  that  if  the  laws  command 
an^hing  prejudicial  to  the  Church  or  hostile  to  religion 
it  IS  a  duty  to  resist  them  and  a  crime  to  obey  them. 
This  is  very  serious,  for,  as  Dr.  Cook  points  out,  one- 
eighth  of  the  population  of  the  whole  country  is  Roman 
Catholic,  one-third  of  New  England  is  Roman  Catholic^ 
and  two-sevenths  of  Massachusetts  is  Roman  Catholic. 
The  power  of  the  parochial  school  helps  the  Pope,  so  doe& 
the  confessional,  so  do  the  various  secret  religious  orders. 
He  therefore  calls  aloud  to  patriotic  and  Protestant 
Amoicans  to  unite  in  devising  laws  by  which  the  Pope* 
can  be  defeated,  and  America  kept  for  the  Americana 
without  the  interference  of  an  Italian  priest.   He  says, 
that  he  advocates  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution* 
which 

provides  that  there  shall  be  no  sectarian  appropriation 
of  public  funds  by  nation,  or  state,  or  city,  or  county,  or  town^ 
or  ward,  or  precinct.  It  provides  that  no  state  shall  erect  a 
state  church.  It  omits,  however,  to  say  that  nothing  in  its. 
provisions  shall  be  construed  to  exclude  the  Bible  from  the- 
public  schools. 

Adhere  constantly  to  the  principle  that  the  state  and  tho 
church  are  separate  in  this  country ;  but  that  the  state  and 
Christianity  in  its  large,  tolerant,  undenominational  form,, 
are  not  separate.  Let  Americans  not  allow  themselves  to  be- 
misled  by  tenderness  toward  minorities  who  are  unreasonable. 

Let  us  ask  for  such  a  state  constitutional  amendment  asl 
New  Jersey  is  now  seeking,  forbidding  the  interference  of 
any  power,  native  or  alien,  in  determining  how  parents  shaXk 
manage  the  education  of  their  children. 

Let  us  execute  laws  against  those  priests  who  interfere- 
with  the  private  business  of  their  disobedient  parishioners, 
for  merely  clerical  reasons,  or  who  seek  by  any  method  to 
produce  spiritual  terrorism  in  elections. 

Let  us  have  a  judicious  law  providing  for  the  public  inspec- 
tion of  all  private  schools.  [F^longed  applause,  and  a  voice, 
**  Don't  you  mean  public  supervision  of  private  schools  7 " 
No,  sir;  no,  sir.  I  mean  definitely  that  some  step  shall  b& 
taken  to  secure  accurate  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  all 
the  schools  of  the  state,  public  and  private,  in  order  that  we- 
may  ascertain  if  the  children  in  attendance,  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  are  receiving  instruction  in  accordance  with  the- 
requirements  of  the  statutes  of  the  state,  so  as  to  fit  them  for 
citizenship. 

My  last  remedy  for  alien  interference  in  the  field  of  Ameri- 
can education  is  nothing  less  than  eternal  vigilance  against  the 
Jesuits,  for  it  is  singularly  difficult  to  get  news  widely  trans- 
mitted across  the  continent  in  the  ordinary  despatches  of 
our  journals,  if  the  Jesuits  do  not  like  the  news.  Many  of 
our  great  dailies  have  Jesuit  editors,  who  sift  religious  news. 
I  brhig  no  charge  against  any  special  journal. 

In  conclu^on,  Dr.  Cook  declares  that  tho  Americans, 
will  never  go  to  Canossa. 
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BI  METALUSM  FOR  THE  MULTITUDE. 

BT  M.  DB  LAVELETB. 

M.  Emilb  db  Lavelbyb,  in  a  delightfully  lucid  if  not 
-fully  orthodox  article  upon  the  new  Silver  Bill  of  the 
United  States,  gives  the  readers  of  the  Bevue  des  Deux- 
Mondes  a  dose  of  hi-metallism  palatable  enough  for  the 
idlest  diner-out.  Serious  people  may  agree  or  disagree ; 
-the  most  frivolous  cannot  refuse  to  understand.  Of  course 
i;here  is  no  need  to  say  that  M.  de  Laveleye  is  as  thorough- 
going a  bi-metallist  as  he  is  a  free-trader.  His  very 
opening  paragraphs,  gently  addressed  to  the  ordinary 
public,  dispose,  without  seeming  to  know  it,  of  a  favourite 
argument  of  the  mono-metallist. 

FLUCTUATIONS  «  PBICBS  INBTITABLB  ANY  HOW. 

The  stock  objection  to  a  bi-metallic  standard  is  that 
;as  the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver  must  be 
arbitrarily  &ed,  and  subject  to  modification  from  time  to 
-time,  the  man  who  contracts  a  debt  this  year  does  mot 
know  what  he  renders  himself  liable  for  next  vear.  Be- 
iiween  the  time  of  borrowing  and  the  date  of  payment 
-the  standard  vaJae  ci  gold  may  be  lowered  or  raised.  He 
may  find  that  he  owes  less  or  more  than  he  thought. 
Either  way  he  makes  a  contract  in  the  dark,  and  the 
most  legitimate  commerce  becomes  speculation.  This 
•sounds  very  logical ;  so  logical  perhaps  that  M.  de  Laveleye 
passes  it  by  without  any  allusion,  and  begins  at  the  next 
stage  in  the  discussion.  We  point  out  to  the  reader, 
who  may  not  chance  to  have  thought  of  it  before, 
-that  the  phenomenon  usually  called  a  depression  in 
trade,  and  marked  by  a  general  lowering  in  prices,  is 
nothing  else  than  a  fluctuation  in  the  standard  value  of 
.£old.  Countries  which  refuse  the  bi-metallic  standard 
•3o  not  compare  it  theoretically  with  the  price  of  silver. 
They  are  forced  none  the  less  to  compare  it  practically 
with  the  price  of  wheat  and  house-rent. 

The  speculative  nature  of  commerce,  which  is  con- 
ducted upon  a  basis  of  credit,  is,  therefore,  inevitable 
;and  inherent  no  less  to  the  present  state  of  things  than  to 
-the  state  which  theadvocates  of  bi-metallism desire  to  bring 
about.  No  power  on  earth  will  keep  tho  value  of  gold 
rstationary  wnile  the  supply  of  it  fluctuates ;  only  instead 
•of  hearing  that  the  proportionate  value  of  gold  to  silver 
has  altered,  we  hear  that  prices  have  gone  up  or  down. 
Every  cause  which  contributes  to  make  gold  plentiful  sends 
i^hem  up ;  every  cause  which  contributes  to  make  gold 
:  scarce,  sends  them  down. 

COINAGE  QUESTION  IN  AMERICA. 

The  argument  of  the  bi-metallist  is  that  the  specu- 
lative character  of  credit  transactions  will,  therefore,  on 
i;he  whole,  be'  reduced  by  the  adoption  of  a  double 
standard.  To  enforce  it,  M.  de  Laveleye  tells — 
alwavs  with  the  ease  and  point  of  an  anecdote — 
-the  nistorv  of  the  monetary  question  in  the  United 
:States.  "fo  say  that  one  poimd  of  gold  shall  be 
worth  sixteen  pounds  of  silver  may  be  as  arbitrary 
as  to  say  that  one  egg  shall  be  worth  sixteen  walnuts. 
The  causes  which  bear  upon  the  production  of  gold  and 
silver  vary  no  less  than  those  which  tell  on  the  production 
of  eggs  and  walnuts.  Nevertheless,  if  eggs  and  walnuts 
were  tokens  of  exchange  in  the  place  of  gold  and  silver, 
the  argument  would  stfll  hold  gcx)d  that  there  would  be 
less  chance  of  scarcity  or  of  plenty  in  both  than  there  is  in 
one,  and  consequently  less  fluctuation  in  prices  ¥^iich  de- 


pend upon  them.  After  1816,  when  England  adopted  a 
gold  standard  and  drew  gold  to  herself  at  a  moment  when 
the  gold  mines  of  America  were  giving  a  reduced  yield, 
the  result  was  a  scarcity  of  gold,  whidi  caused  a  ml  in 
prices,  and  conseauent  monetary  crisis  in  aU  the  markets 
of  the  world.  After  1870,  when  Germany  did  the  same, 
and  the  free  coinage  of  silver  ceased  throughout  the  Mints 
of  the  Latin  Union,  the  result  was  identical  In 
America,  a  gold  standard  was  adopted  in  1873,  ahnost 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Senate,  which  voted  the 
Bill  for  the  demonetisation  of  silver  amid  thousands  of 
others  without  having  it  read.  The  effect  was  disastrous. 
The  United  States,  with  a  population  of  sixty-five  miUionfl, 
has  less  money  in  circulation  than  France,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty-nine  millions ;  and  a  long-continued  fall  in 
prices  has  resulted  in  the  agricultural  crisis  of  which  we 
near  so  much.  How  serious  the  situation  is,  especially  for 
landowners  who  borrowed  money  in  1873,  can  be  judged 
by  this  one  item.  The  man  who  contracted  a  debt  in 
1873,  and  counted  upon  poJ^ing  each  dollar  with  half  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  or  with  5  lb.  of  cotton,  is  obliged  now  to 
give  1^  bushel  of  wheat  or  12  S».  cf  CottoiL  This  means 
ninto  men  whose  margin  was  tSKsSL  Hence  the  many 
.fforts  which  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  United 
Etates  to  rehabilitate  silver. 

GOLD  AND  SILVEB  HEMISPHEBES  OF  TRADE. 

Hitherto,  in  M.  de  Laveleye*s  opinion,  they  have  failed, 
partly  from  want  of  a  frank  return  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  partly  from  want  of  ^e  co-operation  of  Europe. 
But  even  supposing  the  depreciation  in  the  relative  value 
of  silver  to  gold  to  contmue,  America  may  very  con- 
ceivably become  a  country  in  which  silver  is  the  basis  of 
legal  payments.  Then,  in  aU  trading  relations,  M.  de 
Laveleye  estimates  that  countries  maintaiiiing  a  gold 
•standard  will  suffer  much  more  than  this.  In  commerce 
with  Asia,  China,  Japan,  Indo-China,  etc..  the  United 
States  will  have  a  great  advantage,  for  they  will  have 
the  same  monetary  basis.  When  English  merchants 
sell  their  products  in  India  they  are  obliged  to  add  to 
the  price  in  proportion  to  the  depredation  of  silver, 
because  they  are  paid  in  that  metal,  while  they  are  them- 
selves obliged  to  pay  the  cost  of  production  in  gold.** 
Americans,  on  the  other   hand,  paying  the  cost  of 

E reduction  in  silver,  will  be  ria  of  that  encum- 
rance  in  all  Eastern  trade.  The  tendency  will 
consequently  be  to  divide  the  world  into  com- 
mercial hemispheres,  of  which  one  will  have  a 
gold  currency  and  the'  other  a  nlver  currency ;  and  as 
America  will  be  the  trading  centre  of  the  silver  hemi- 
sphere she  will  not  lose  by  the  development. 

BI-METALLISM  FOB  FBEE  T&ADB. 

Finally,  M.  de  Laveleye  points  out  that  the  struggle 
for  gold  which  follows  a  gold  currency  can  only  be  suc- 
cessful by  one  of  two  methods.  The  country  which  wants 
gold  must  raise  its  bank-rate,  or  get  the  balance  of  trade 
on  its  side  by  raising  its  customs  duties.  A  rise  in  the 
bank-rate  falls  on  we  national  trade,  a  rise  in  customs 
duties  falls  on  forei^  trade.  Natui^y,  therefore,  the 
tendency  is,  put  on  mgher  and  higher  duties.  The  results 
if  a  gola  currency  is  persisted  in,  will  be  economic,  even 
without  quarter.  The  McElinley  Bill  shows  what  America 
is  ready  for,  but  the  McKinley  Bill  has  not  given  unmixed 
satisfaction.  America  is  preparing  to  hold  out  once 
more  the  olive  branch  of  m-metallisuL  If  England 
rejects  it,  England  will  suffer  most  in  the  commercial  era 
of  the  future ;  and  she  will  deserve  to  suffer,  for  her  fgolA 
currency  has  done  all  the  mischieL 
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love  as  a  law  of  progress. 

It  is  not  as  a  sentiment  but  as  an  imperious  natural 
instinct  that  M.  Charles  Bichet  treats  this  well-worn  and 
eternally  interesting  theme,  in  a  ''Study  of  General 
Psychology  ^  which  he  contributes  to  the  Remte  des  Deux 
Mondea  for  March  1st.  Nor  is  the  epithet  "general*' 
out  of  place:  His  scope  includes  the  writing  of  love  in 
nature,  animals,  and  man. 

THE  AIM  OF  LIFE  IS  TO  LIVE. 

What  strikes  the  students  of  Hving  creatures  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  made  to  live.  The  whole  organisation  is  an 
elaborate  protection  against  death.  Every  individual 
is  prodded  to  this  end  with  instincts  of  repulsion  and 
attraction.  Pain,  disgust,  and  fear  are  the  three  tutelary 
sentiments  of  repulsion.  Pain  is  the  sentinel  of  life.  It 
warns  of  injury.  Without  it  and  its  fellows  life  would 
be  literally  impossible.  Nor  could  life  continue  without 
the  instinct  of  attraction.  The  principal  of  these  are  the 
desire  to  breathe  and  feed.  The  desire  to  breathe  is  so 
imperious  that  it  must  on  pain  of  death  be  constantly 
satisfied.  There  is  no  other  sentiment  so  powerful.  The 
desire  to  feed,  though  intermittent  in  its  action,  is  scarcely 
less  strong.  The  two  desires  essential  to  ever^  living 
organism  have  become  mechanical  in  their  action  and 
irresistible.  Evidently  if  they  were  not,  humanity  would 
lone  since  have  disappeared.  The  instincts  of  repulsion 
and  attraction  may  be  the  cause  or  the  result  of  existence. 
Their  object  is  evidently  the  conservation  of  life.  If 
nature  has  an  aim  we  may  then  surely  say  that  this  is  her 
aim,  to  ensure  the  life  of  her  children.  Their  suffering 
matters  Uttle.  It  is  for  the  continuance  of  life  that  she 
cares.  And  on  this  hypothesis  it  is  easy,  in  view  of  the 
differing  conditions  of  the  earth,  to  understand  the  in- 
finite diversity  of  living  species.  In  order  that  the  sum 
of  life  should  be  as  great  as  possible  it  is  necessary  to 
have  animals  adapted  to  every  element. 

"so  CAREFUL  OF  THE  TITPE,  80  CARELESS  OF  THE 
SINGLE  LIFE." 

The  next  conclusion  which  science  justifies  is  that  the 
conservation  of  the  species  is  infinitely  more  important 
than  the  conservation  of  the  individual.  It  is  evident 
that  the  first  could  not  be  achieved  without  some  regard  for 
the  second ;  but  in  many  instances  ^e  act  of  reproduc- 
tion is  the  act  of  death.  The  law  prevails,  of  course, 
largely  in  the  vegetable  world.  It  is  the  same  with  many 
insects.  In  more  developed  animals,  including  man, 
though  the  fulfilment  .of  the  law  is  not  so  rapid,  the  law 
is  the  same.  When  the  parents  have  produced  and 
reared  their  youn^,  old  age  and  death  remove  them,  and 
the  young  in  their  turn  begin  to  play  their  part  and 
die.  "  Place  for  the  young ! "  This  is  the  law 
of  nature.  It  is  like  a  race  of  which  we  can 
but  half  see  the  goal,  for  coincidently  with  the  ten- 
dency to  the  life  of  the  species  there  is  the  no  less 
powerful  tendency  to  the  death.  Can  we  see  beyond  P 
Can  we  tell  why  Hfe  should  be  so  intense  upon 
our  planet  ?  Alas,  no  I  No  one  can  tell.  We  look  on 
at  phenomena  which  seem  to  reveal  an  immense  effort 
towards  a  maximum  of  life  for  the  individual  and  for  the 
species,  but  we  know  nothing  more.  Still  there  are  many 
of  us  who  will  find  with  M.  Richet  that  "it  is  something 
to  have  discerned  amongst  the  operations  of  nature  the 
tendency  at  once  so  bUnd  and  so  perspicuous  towards 
the  development  of  life.  If  we  cannot  know  why  nature 
desires  life,  at  least  we  know  that  she  desires  it,  and  that 
she  has  found  the  means  to  make  sure  of  it.'' 
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REPRODUCTION  AS  ESSENTIAL  AS  NUTRITION. 

The  lines  of  M.  Richet's  argument  are  by  this  time- 
apparent.  What  food  is  to  the  individual,  reproduction 
is  to  the  type.  The  instinct  is  therefore  present,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  in  every  oi^anism.  As  witb 
breathing  and  feeding,  Uie  higher  the  organism,  the 
more  conscious  the  exercise  of  it.  The  cabbage  feeds- 
upon  the  material  which  it  finds  in  the  soil  of  the  field 
or  garden.  So  far  as  we  know  aujrthing  about  this- 
process,  it  is  too  mechanical  to  be  conscious,  yet  there  is 
a  preference  for  one  sort  of  soil  over  anotiber.  The  man 
feeds  upon  the  cabbage,  but  it  is  with  distinct  know- 
ledge of  the  act,  and  his  preference  for  one  kind  of 
cabbage  over  another  is  infinitely  varied  by  the- 
action  of  consciousness  carried  to  a  degree  which 
we  are  pleased  to  call  intelHgenoe.  By  the  exer- 
cise of  mtelligence  he  cooks  his  cabliage.  l^e 
Crerman  turns  it  to  sauerkraut,  the  Irishman  to  kaul- 
kannon.  All  this  is  the  luxury  of  consciousness.  The 
essential  law  is  for  him  the  same  as  for  the  cabbage. 
The  simile  holds  good  with  the  phenomenon  of  reproduc- 
tion. Whether  it  be  accompanied  bv  complete  conscious- 
ness as  in  the  case  of  man,  or  by  ruoimentary  con- 
sciousness as  in  the  case  of  some  animals,  or  by  total 
unconsciousness  as  in  the  inferior  animals  and  plants,, 
matters  very  little.  Reproduction  is  the  law  for  aU,. 
only  "in  proportion  as  the  intelligence  develops  the 
function  coincides  with  the  consciousness  of  the  function, 
and  a  profound  sentiment  takes  birth.  It  is  love.  Love 
is  therefore,  so  to  speak,  Uke  intelligence  itself,  a  luxury 
among  natural  phenomena.  The  species  can  be  per- 
petuated  without  intelligence  and  without  love." 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  LOVE. 

M.  Richet  devotes  a  couple  of  sections  of  his  article  to 
the  proof  and  illustration  of  this  point,  tracing  the  process 
of  reproduction  up  from  grade  to  grade  of  plants, 
animalculse,  and  reptile  to  the  higher  animals.  First, 
the  simple  process  of  subdivision,  then  the  union  of  male 
and  female  cells  in  this  same  organism,  then  the 
mutual  search  of  the  male  and  female  celb  in  separate 
but  scarcely  conscious  organisms.  Finally,  little  by  little, 
in  the  reptiles,  in  birds,  and  above  all  in  mamiferous 
animab,  mtelligence  appears,  and  with  inteUigence  love. 
By  the  wars  of  the  species  nature  has  secured  the  death 
of  the  individual ;  by  the  loves  of  the  individuals  she  has 
secured  the  life  of  the  species.  There  is  no  exception  to 
her  laws:  the  amoeba  and  the  poet  are  alike  parts  of  one 
great  scheme. 

Where  does  unconsciousness  end  and  consciousness 
begin  —  where  do  instinct  and  inteUigence  meet  ? 
M.  Richet  does  not  answer  the  question  that  he  asks. 
He  only  suggests  that,  generally  speaking,  the  animal 
who  courts  nis  mate  in  exactly  the  same  manner  that 
his  fathers  have  done  for  generations,  even  though  that 
manner  involve  elaborate  and  comphcated  acts,  may  be 
said  to  be  acting  from  instinct.  From  this  point  of  view 
of  the  species  he  does  usually  well.  The  man  who  courts 
his  individualised  mate  in  a  manner  individual  to  himself, 
is  acting  probably  from  intelligence.  In  its  result  upon 
the  species  his  action  is  often  less  right  than  that  of  the 
animal.  Social  considerations,  personal  ambitions,  a 
thousand  artificial  elements  with  which  nature  has  little^ 
to  do,  are  introduced  into  the  problem.  Physical  and 
intellectual  qualities  are  too  often  neglected.  And  yet, 
M.  Richet  asks,  who  knows  whether  the  future  of  man 
does  not  depend  mainly  on  the  amelioration  of  the  race  P 
Indirectly,  therefore,  he  leaves  it  to  be  understood,  on  th^ 
training  and  development  of  our^pacity  for  love. 
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A  GHASTLY  STORY. 

CATTLE  SHIPS  ON  THE  ATLANTIC. 

Mr.  Nele  Lorino,  in  the  Ishietecnth  Century  for 
April,  describes  how  he  personally  conducted  200 
head  of  beef  steers  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
England.  I  pass  over  his  account  of  their  railway 
journey  in  order  to  confine  my  attention  to  his  account 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  animals  on  board  ship.  Before 
the  cattle  were  embarked  they  were  kept  thirty-six 
hours  on  the  cars  without  food  or  water.  Wlien  the 
•cattle  were  taken  on  board,  they  were  bewildered  by 
the  shouts,  and  being  beaten  about  the  eyes  and  nose 
with  heavy  sticks.  The  ship  was  overcrowded, 
having  700  cattle  on  board,  besides  other  cargo. 
This  overcrowding  was  the  chief  source  of  all  trouble. 
The  animals  were  so  tightly  packed  that,  as  soon  as  one 
laid  down,  his  neighbour  stepped  over  him  with  one  leg 
or  two.  They,  fortunately,  had  no  bad  weather,  but  at 
times  they  had  a  few  hours  exposure  to  a  N.E.  swell. 
The  cattle,  slipping  backwards  and  forwards,  broke 
loose,  and  trampled  wildly  on  each  other,  frequently 
falling  down,  and  being  trampled  upon. 

Various  forms  of  torture  are  made  use  of  to  get  the  fallen 
^inimals  on  their  feet  again.  The  twisting  of  the  tail  is  the 
most  effective,  but  much  may  be  done  by  pouring  water  into 
their  ears,  and  by  kicking  their  noses,  if  it  is  done  per- 
sistently ;  but,  unless  a  steer's  back  is  broken,  he  will  get  up 
if  his  tail  is  twisted,  so  long  as  there  is  an  unbroken  joint  in 
the  tail  to  twist.  But  it  is  a  horrible  fact  that  on  this  vessel 
were  several  steers  whose  tails,  from  frequent  twisting, 
t)ecame  incapable  of  sensation,  limp,  and  jointless.  In  the 
interests  of  the  underwriter,  broken-back  steers  have  to  die 
^y  inches,  some  of  them  lying  for  many  days  without  food  or 
water,  breathing  and  suffering,  but  beyond  hope  of  re- 
covery. 

There  was  no  ventilation  down  below,  and  forty 
•animals  died  from  suffocation  in  an  awful  stench  : — 

After  one  heavy  night's  rolling  the  after-between  decks 
■contained  piles  of  steers  thrown  together  in  such  confusion 
that  the  foreman  hauled  them  out  on  to  the  upper  deck  with 
the  steam  winch,  alive  and  deed  as  they  came  to  hand. 
Those  that  were  alive  were  hoisted  by  a  rope  passed  around 
their  horns ;  in  two  or  three  cases  the  horns  gave  way  while 
the  steer  was  in  mid  air,  and  he  fell  back  down  the  hatch- 
way only  to  be  hoisted  actain  a  mangled  corpse  and  dropped 

-over  the  side.  Those  that  were  successfully  hoisted  alive 
were  tied  up  in  the  alleyways  and  increased  the  incredible 

•confusion  on  the  upper  deck. 

It  is  found  impracticable  to  fatten  up  range  cattle  on 
their  arrival  in  England,  and  after  a  few  days'  rest  to  allow 

them  to  recover  from  their  fevered  condition,  all  these  cattle 
were  sold  for  immediate  slaughter.   They  were  fat  when  they 

Ueft  the  range ;  at  the  end  of  their  month's  journey,  they 

•were  not  only  reduced  to  mere  frames,  gaunt  and  narrow 
beyond  belief  of  people  who  have  seen  cattle  only  in  the  fields 

.  and  farmyards  of  England,  but  with  their  stems  rubbed  raw 
and  swollen  out  of  all  natural  shape,  their  legs  also  swollen, 

•  and  in  many  cases  raw  round  the  fetlocks,  and  with  their 

^hides  scored  with  horn  marks.   When  one  coasiders  the 

;  amount  of  bruising  which  these  external  marks  represent,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  steers  had  been  thrown  about  in  the 

■pens,  by  the  motion  of  the  vess  1,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
any  of  the  little  beef  that  is  on  them  can  be  healthy  hunaan 
iood.   I  can  only  suppose  it  is  made  into  sausages. 


SHOULD  WE  PRAT  FOR  THE  DEAD? 

YES,  BY  AN  ANGLICAN  DIVINE. 

In  the  Newbery  House  Magazine  there  is  a  very  rematk* 

able  article,  to  which  the  attention  of  all  good  Protestants 

should  be  turned  without  delay — the  article  by  the  Rev 

Dr.  Belcher,  who  begins  by  remarking  that  few  changes 

of  opinion  are  more  remarkable  in  the  England  of  to-day 

than  the  attitude  quietly  taken  up  by  large  numbers  in 

regard  to  prayers  for  the  departed.   Dr.  Belcher  stoutly 

maintains  that  we  ought  to  pray  for  the  dead.    It  was 

the  custom  of  the  early  and  undivided  Christians : — 

What  Scripture  forbids  it,  or  tells  them  that  they  must  only 
pray  for  those  now  in  the  flesh  ?  Why  should  not  an  English 
Churchman  pray  as  S.  Augustin,  and  8.  Chrysostom,  and 
S.  Cyprian  prayed  ?  Was  S.  Augustin  wrong  when  he  prayed 
for  his  deceased  mother,  Monica  7 

Nay,  more  than  this,  John  Wesley  prayed  for  the  dead, 
as  he  knew  it  formed  part  of  every  ancient  literature,  that 
it  was  the  universal  practice  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
was  never  forbidden  by  the  Church  of  England.  Prayer 
for  the  dead,  he  maintains,  does  not  imply  or  necessitate 
belief  in  purgatory.  He  thinks  it  is  a  Christian  privilege 
and  duty  to  make  intercession  for  all  men,  for  faithful 
souls  that  they  may  have  their  perfect  consummation  and 
bliss  in  God's  eternal  glory.  Dr.  Belcher  thinks  that  if 
the  doctrine  of  the  judgment  day  be  correct,  there  must 
be  an  intermediate  state  into  which  souls  pass  at 
death.  He  objects  to  what  he  calls  the  Roman  accre- 
tions to  the  scriptural  doctrine  held  by  the  early 
Christians,  and  especially  objects  to  purgatory.  In  the 
ancient  catacombs  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  that 
the  early  Christians  believed  the  departed  Mthf  ul  went 
into  an  intermediate  state  where  they  lived  in  rest  and 
light.  All  the  ancient  Hturgies  contained  prayers  for  the 
dead.  Up  to  comparatively  recent  times  it  would  have 
been  considered  as  strange  to  have  a  Uturgy  without  a  prayer 
for  the  dead  as  to  have  one  without  the  consecration  of 
the  elements.  St.  Paul  prayed  for  Onesiphorus  after  he 
was  believed,  by  the  best  modem  Biblical  scholars,  to 
have  been  dead.  Dr.  Belcher  then  begins  to  study  all 
the  teachings  of  the  AngUcan  divines,  beginning  with 
Archbishop  Ussher. 

A  study  of  what  these  Anglican  divines  wrote  will  also 
show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  prayers  which  they 
defended,  and  will  form  the  best  answer  to  the  question— 
For  whom  and  for  what  would  you  pray  7  Would  you  extend 
probation  into  the  future  state  after  death  7  Would  you  try 
to  rescue  the  wicked  and  impenitent  departed  by  the  pravers 
of  the  faithful  7 

Dr.  Belcher  but  opens  the  subject  in  this  first  papa*, 
which  is  to  be  continued  in  subsequent  numbers. 


The  most  useful  article  in  the  New  Review  is  Mr. 
Acland  8  paper  discussing  what  can  be  done  for  our 
country  villages,  although  Ellen  Terry's  "Stray  Memories'* 
may  possibly  attract  more  readers.  ^  ^ 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  first  article  in  the  Contemporary  JReutew  is  one  of 
the  portentous  length  of  fortv  pages,  entitled  "The 
Savoy  Dynasty,  the  Pope,  and  the  RepubUc."  It  is 
anonjrmous,  being  bigned  by  a  "  Continental  Statesman,*' 
who  is  a  Frenchman  who  bitterly  resents  the  alliance  of 
the  House  of  Savoy  with  the  German  Powers.  The 
House  of  Savoy,  he  maintains,  opened  the  door  to  the 
Revolution  on  the  day  in  which  she  flung  Italv  into  a 
dynastic  Hol^  AUiance.  He  maintains  that  the  Pope 
and  his  advisers  favour  a  federal  republic  in  Italy  in 
preference  to  the  Italian  monarchy.  It  is  only  by  a 
federated  republic  that  the  Roman  question  can  be  solved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Papacy,  therefore  "Continental 
Statesman  urges  King  Humbert  to  retrace  his  steps,  for 
now  is  the  accepted  time,  to-morrow  it  may  be  too  late, 
as  a  crisis  in  Italian  affairs  seems  to  be  impending.  The 
article  gives  a  very  long,  and,  from  the  French  point  of 
view,  a  very  lucid,  account  of  the  events  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  The  writer  main- 
tains that  the  Government  could  be  very  easily  over- 
thrown without  war  by  thd  discontent  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  best  security  Italy  could  offer  to  France  would 
be  the  establishment  of  a  Latin  RepubUc. 

A  BIBMINOHAM  POETESS. 

Dr.  Dale,  of  Dirmingham,  gives  some  account  of  the 
poetic  genius  of  Miss  Constance  Naden,  a  Birmingham 
poetess,  whose  name  Mr.  Gladstone  included  in  his  list  of 
ei^ht  famous  British  poetesses.  Miss  Naden  was  bom  at 
Eagbaston  in  1858 ;  her  father  has  been  the  president  of 
the  Birmingham  Architectural  Association.  Her  first 
volume  of  poems  was  "  Songs  and  Sonnets  of  Springtime,'' 
published  in  1881.  In  1881  she  became  a  student  of 
Mason  College,  where  she  distinguished  herself  at  the 
debating  society.  In  1887  she  published  three  poems. 
She  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  philosophy  rather 
than  poetry  was  her  true  vocation.  She  became  a 
materialist,  went  abroad,  travelled  to  India,  came  home, 
and  died  in  December,  1889. 

DEMOCRACY  IN  LITERATURE. 

Mr.  Gosse  discusses  the  interesting  question  of  the  in- 
fluence of  democracy  in  literature.  He  thinks  that 
democracy  has  hardly  any  effect  upon  the  highest  examples 
of  the  noblest  class  of  Uterature.  Alike  in  the  best  work  of 
science,  poetry,  and  art,  democracy,  he  thinks,  has  had  no 
influence  ;  even  in  the  middle  walks  of  hterature  Mr. 
Gosse  finds  it  difficult  to  discover  that  democracy,  as  such, 
is  affecting  the  quahty  of  such  good  literature  as  we 
possess  in  any  general  or  very  obvious  way.  The 
democratic  spirit  is  influencing  disadvantageously  the 
quantity  rather  than  the  quality  of  good  literature ;  it 
starves  its  best  men  and  helps  the  coarsest  Jeshurons  to 
get  fat.  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  is  the  only  great  novelist  our 
face  has  produced  who  seems  not  only  to  write  under  the 
influence  of  democracy,  but  to  be  absolutely  inspired  by 
the  democratic  spirit. 

WANTED,  A  BASIS  OF  POSITIVE  HOBALITT. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Hamerton  explains  and  illustrates  his  belief 
that  a  generally-accepted  morality  is  desirable,  and  that 
it  ought  to  have  the  sanction  of  a  vigilant  public  opinion. 
Half  a  dozen  cases  like  George  Bliot's,  he  thinks,  would 


seriously  disturb  the  national  ideas  about  marriage.  The> 
ideal  condition  of  a  nation,  he  thinks,  so  far  as  morality 
is  concerned,  is  to  have  a  set  of  good  customs,  and  stick 
to  them  with  good  practical  regularity,  never  even  begin- 
ning to  reason  about  them.  Mr.  &amerton  thinka 
there  is  no  basis  of  positive  moraUty,  for  all  morality  is 
relative,  and  changes  with  different  social  stages.  Thia 
encourages  the  hope  that  a  better  social  state  may  evolve 
a  higher  morality  than  that  which  is  now  practised 

In  the  future  the  only  probable  change  will  be  to  make 
public  opinion  more  efficient  still.  It  is  we  ourselves  who- 
have  to  form  it,  or  at  least  prepare  the  form  of  it,  for  the 
next  generation.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  lower  the  moral 
standard  or  to  elcfate  it,  but  we  need  not  hope  to  elevate 
it  without  a  closer  union  amongst  lovers  of  a  high  moral 
ideal,  notwithstanding  differences  of  reUgioos  creed. 

IS  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  DOOMED? 

Professor  Momerie,  in  an  article  entitled  "Theology 
at  King*s  College,"  describes  the  troubles  into  which  hia 
heterodoxy  brought  him  with  Principal  Wace  and  others. 
Professor  Momerie  prophesies  a  speedy  doom  for  the 
Church  of  England  unless  its  clergy  cease  to  lag  behind 
in  everything.   He  says : — 

The  Church  of  England  is  within  a  measnreable  distance 
of  dissolution.  In  fifty  or  a  hundred  years*  time,  unless  it 
undergoes  a  radical  change,  it  will  have  practically  ceased  to 
exist.  There  may  still  be  an  institution  comprising  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  bat  it  will  appeal  exclusively  to  the 
intellectual  dregs  of  the  community,  and  could  only,  there- 
fore, in  the  bitterest  irony,  be  called  a  National  Church.  To 
superficial  observers  it  appears  prosperous  and  flourishing 
but  nevertheless  the  end  may  be  near. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock  discusses  the  American  Copyright 
Law  in  a  somewhat  optimistic  spirit.  He  thinks  tnat  the 
price  that  we  have  to  pay  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
copyright  will  turn  out  to  be  much  less  heavy  than  is 
feared  by  the  trade  interests  concerned.  Mr.  Arnold 
White  roundly  condemns  the  report  of  ^e  Colonisation 
Committee 

The  report  of  the  Committee  is  diffuse,  much  of  it  is 
irrelevant,  and  unworthy  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Na 
serious  intellectual  effort  has  been  made  to  penetrate  below 
the  surface.  The  result  is  a  report  that  will  not  form  a 
guide  to  the  future  action  of  Parliament  and  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

Mr.  Wiman  describes  the  tariff  at  present  existing 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  a  barbed  wire 
fence  run  across  the  continent.  He  maintains  that 
England  would  profit  as  much  as  any  one  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Free  Trade  between  the  Dominion  and  the 
Kepublic  : — 

If  by  obliterating  the  barrier  between  the  two  English- 
speaking  peoples  of  the  continent,  this  40  per  cent,  of  the 
British  Empire  could  be  enormously  developed,  and  could 
contribute  relatively  as  much  to  the  world's  wealth  as  the 
revolted  colonies  have  done,  and  yet  retain  a  glad  and  happy 
relation  with  the  mother  country,  what  greater  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  could  occur  than  thus,  by 
commerce,  to  heal  the  great  schismrw4iiGh  a  century  ago  was 
unhappUy  created?    Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  for  April  is  a  very  good  number.  I 
notice  elsewhere  the  papers  of  Sir  John  Willoughby  on 
^*  The  Occupation  of  Mashonaland,"  Count  Tolstoi  on"  The 
Relations  of  Church  and  State,"  Lord  Meath  on  "  Anglo- 
Saxon  Unity,"  and  Mr.  Bourchier's  account  of  his  jour- 
ney "  In  Bhodope  with  Prince  Ferdinand."  The  rest  of 
the  number  is  very  miscellaneous. 

ME.  SYMONDS  AND  THE0CEITU8. 

Mr.  J.  Addington  Syraonds  gives  an  Eng^Ush  version  of 
Ihe  second  idyl  of  Theocritus,  rejproducing  as  far  as 
possible  the  rhythm  of  the  original.  He  says  that 
"Simaetha,  the  heroine's  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  fell  in  love  with  Delphis,  enables  us  to  understand  why 
the  Greeks  so  often  spoken  o^overwhelming  desire  as  a 
•disease.  Here  is  an  extract  from  the  passage  in  question : — 
I  when  I  saw,  how  I  raged,  how  the  flame  took  hold  of  my 
bosom, 

Burned  my  love-lost  heart  I    My  beauty  waned,  and  no 
longer 

Watched  I  the  pomp  as  it  passed ;  nor  how  I  returned  to  my 
homestead 

Kuew  I,  for  some  fell  bane,  some  parching  disease  had 
undone  me ; 

Ten  days,  stretched  on  my  bed,  and  ten  nights  dwelt  I  in 
anguish. 

Think  on  my  love,  and  think  whence  it  came,  thou  Lady 
Selene. 

•Often  the  bloom  of  my  flesh  grew  dry  and  yellow  as  dye- 
wood; 

Yea,  and  the  hairs  of  my  head  fell  off,  and  of  all  that  I  once 
was 

Nought  but  skin  was  left  and  bones. 
This,  however^  must  be  taken  with  considerable  discount. 

MA1>AME  DE  MAIKTENON. 

Mademoiselle  de  Bury  giveus  us  a  study  of  Madame 
•de  Maintenon.  It  is  an  interesting  paper,  and  an  apprecia- 
tive study  of  a  remarkable  Frenchwoman.   With  ner — 

"  Prudence  "  having  at  the  time  of  trust  and  enthusiasm 
reigned  supreme,  none  of  that  spontaneous  emanation  of 
feeling  which  is  the  true  "  being "  with  the  woman  can  be 
-expected  to  spring  forth  even  from  her  letters. 

M.  Geffrey's  highly  Intesesting  publication  has  shown  ns, 
therefore,  new  and  loftier  aspects  in  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
mind  and  soul ;  thanks  to  him,  we  see  her  now  devoid  of 
intrigue,  and  nobly  given  up  to  the  cause  of  "  education." 
Only  once,  the  few  lines  Madame  de  Daylus  vmtes  on  the 
days  preceding  the  marriage,  might  lead  one  to  see  "  she  was 
'but  human  after  all." 

THE  DUKE  OF  MAELBOEOUOH  ON  AMERICAN  RAILWAYS. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough's  paper  on  **  Virginia  Mines 
and  American  Rails  "  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  may 
also  be  read  with  profit  by  all  those  who  have  invested  in 
American  railways.  It  gives  a  very  vivid  and  by  no  means 
a  very  edifying  picture  of  the  systeraatised  plunder  which 
prevails  in  the  American  railway  world.  Nevertheless, 
with  all  the  abuses  of  financial  management,  the  average 
rate  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  carriage  of  goods  is  un^ 
a  farthing,  while  in  this  country  it  is  about  three- 
farthings,  with  no  greater  speed  in  transit.  He  says 
that,  speaking  roughly,  the  general  average  of  rail- 
way rates  and  fares  for  goods  and  passengers 
is  a  third  of  what  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  notwithstanmng 
the  fact  that  wages  are  moi*e  than  double  in  America. 
He  also  sajrs  that  whenever  a  line  has  anything  Uke  a 
decent  local  traffic  to  supplement  its  through  haulage, 
any  railway  in  America  can  and  would  earn  6  per  cent,  on 
its  constructive  capital.  The  abuse  of  powers  has  grown 
out  of  faulty  legislation  and  the  apathy  of  Congress  with 
regard  to  these  ^reat  monopolies.  The  result  is  that  an 
aristocracy  of  railway  despots  has  grown  up  which  wield 


greater  power  than  any  mediaeval  baron,  and  which  is 
daily  becoming  infinitely  more  powerful  and  more  dange- 
rous than  2M  the  feudal  aristocracies  of  Europe  put 
together.  As  a  means  of  remedving  these  evils,  so  far  as 
the  English  investor  is  concerned,  the  Duke  says  :— 

What  is  wanted  to  make  the  influence  of  foreign  capital  in 
American  railways  properly  secure  is  to  collect  together  the 
scattered  and  d&jointed  interests  of  English  investors,  and 
to  consolidate  these  blocks  of  securities  in  the  hands  of  a 
powerful  and  well-administered  corporation  that  makes  it 
its  sole  business  to  uphold  the  voting  value  of  these  stocks  in 
America. 

Our  railway  magnates  will  not  be  pleased  to  read  the 
Duke*s  declaration  that,  if  the  truth  is  told,  our  railways 
are  toy  systems  and  our  rolling  stock  are  toy  freight- 
carriers  compared  with  the  trains  that  are  run  all  over 
America. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  in  a  paper  on  Our  Illusions,"  moans 
away  like  an  entertaining  old  crone  on  the  illusions  of 
age,  winding  up  with  a  declaratiou,  "From  birth 
to  death,  me  is  all  phantasmagoric,  illusive,  con- 
ditional, and  a  dream,  and  when  ofeath  comes — what  ? 
For  one  thing,  let  us  be  thankful, — Silence,  which 
for  some  people  at  least  would  be  a  welcome  change. 
Prof.  Dowden,  in  a  paper  entitled    Amours  de  Voyage," 

fives  some  extracts  from  a  Httle  mass  pocket  -  book  of 
abre  D^Eglantine,  Danton's  secretanr  and  companion  in 
arms,  a  journal  of  his  voyage  from  Troyes,  addressed  to 
the  dear  friend  of  his  heart  and  the  beloved  mistress  of 
his  soul  **  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  ag^e.  A  writer 
signing  himself  R.,"  writin^^  on  the  Moncrieff  svstem  of 
fortification,  maintains  that  it  gives  the  highest  degree  of 
security  for  men  and  materials,  but  that  its  very  excellence 
and  simplicity  have  retarded  its  adoption.  The  central 
ideas  of  the  system,  the  invisibility  and  dispersement  of 
guns,  are  the  keynotes  of  fortification  under  modem 
conditions. 

MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON^S  RETORT. 

Last  month  Mr.  Knowles,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^ 
criticised  somewhat  rudely,  and  with  contemptuous 
sarcasm,  Mr.  Harrison's  proposal  to  restore  the  Elgin 
Marbles  to  Greece.  Mr.  Harrison  replies  in  the  Fortnightly ^ 
having  been  refused  permission  by  the  editor  of  the  Nine- 
teenth  Centtcry  to  reply  except  on  condition  that  he 
approved  of  all  that  he  might  say.  The  paper  appears 
under  the  title  of  Editorial  Horseplay,''  and  begins  with 
the  comparison  of  Mr.  James  Knowles  to  a  most  nilarious 
Oddfellow,  gaudily  attired,  who  knocked  a  stranger's 
hat  over  his  eyes  and  then  declared  that  it  was  o^y  a 
joke.  Mr.  Harrison  savs  that  he  has  faced  too  many 
rotten  eggs  and  dead  cats  to  care  for  any  that  Mr. 
Knowles  can  fling;  but  the  paper  is  written  through- 
out in  the  tone  of  suppressed  indignation  which 
suggests  that  Mr.  Harrison  does  care  very  much  indeed. 
He  says  his  sav  very  eloquently,  but  although  he  becomes 
almost  speechless  with  horror  at  the  suggestion  that  the 
Greeks  might  probably  sell  the  Marbles  for  a  round  sum 
to  some  rival  nation,  one  does  not  need  to  regard 
the  modem  Greek  either  as  ''a  mongrel  or  a  nigger" 
in  order  to  see  that  he  might  find  himself  in  such  straits 
as  to  need  to  realise  all  valuable  assets.  No  doubt,  the 
Parthenon  Marbles,  if  he  ever  gets  them  back  again,  would 
be  the  apple  of  his  eye,  but  necessity  has  no  law.  Greece 
is  still,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  "  on  the  make,"  and  the 
general  feeling  even  of  those  who  would  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Harrison  in  the  abstract  will  be  probably 
in  favour  of  allowing  another  half  century  to  pass  before 
removing  the  Marmes  from  the  soot-laden  atmosphere  of 
Bloomsbury. 
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Mr.  F.  Bayfobd  Harrison  has  a  gossipy  article  in  the 
National  Beview  for  April,  on  the  "  Censuses  of  the  Cen- 
tury/' full  of  curious  facts  connected  with  the  enumeration 
of  our  people.  In  1851,  the  weight  of  the  schedules  and 
forms  despatched  from  the  central  office  was  52  tons. 
Twenty  years  since,  one-third  of  the  population  of  Scot- 
land lived  in  houses  of  one  room.  In  1881,  there  were 
more  women  returned  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-five  than  there  were  girls  between  ten  and  fifteen 
of  1871.  The  temptation  to  understate  your  age  ordj 
seems  to  begin  after  twenty-five. 

There  b  a  good  natural  history  paper,  by  Eveljrn  Fyne, 
entitled  ''The  Garden  of  Death/'  wluch  describes  the 
plants  and  flowers  which  correspond  with  the  criminals, 
murderers,  and  the  like  of  the  human  race.  Wherever 
she  tiurns,  signs  of  cruelty  and  foul  murder  meet  her  eye, 
for  there  is  a  vegetable  submerged  tenth  capable  of  doing 
^ood  and  useful  work,  but  waiting  ^owini^  degradation 
for  a  strong  hand  to  turn  their  debased  powers  into 
l>eneficent  cmannels.  In  the  next  paper  she  will  show, 
amongst  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  vegetable  world, 
•some  of  these  degraded  organisms  started  on  their  upward 
path. 

Mr,  Frederick  Pincott  maintains  that  in  all  social 
matters  the  English  are  far  more  fit  to  sit  at  the  Hindoos' 
feet  and  learn  to  serve  tables  than  to  become  masters. 
Mr.  Pincott  mRmtft-ma  that  English  marriage  customs  are 
lowering  to  womankind,  and  are  directly  responsible  for 
some  of  tlie  worst  features  of  English  social  life.  Mr. 
Pincott,  therefore,  we  presume,  would  have  English  girls 
married  by  their  parents  at  the  ages  of  six  and  seven, 
and  compelled  to  stand  the  risks  of  motherhood  as  soon 
AS  they  attain  the  period  of  adolescence. 

Mr.  W.  Goff,  writing  on  the  "  Sun's  Radiation  of  Heat," 
«ets  forth  a  new  theory.  He  maintains  that  there  is 
nothing  to  justify  us  in  believing  that  the  sun  is  radiating 
forth  any  more  heat  than  that  which  the  plants  and  the 
•other  bodies  in  space  actually  absorb.  There  is  no  proof, 
he  thinks,  that  pure  radiation  causes  the  sun  any  loss  of 
•energy.  It  is  only  the  medium  which  accepts  radiated 
iieat  which  deprives  the  sun  of  any  of  his  warmth. 

Mr.  LleweHyn  Bullock  pleads  for  the  "  Fine  Art  of 
Fragrance,"  and  demands  the  removal  of  that  terrible 
plague  of  the  poorer  quarters  in  our  teeming  towns 
and  cities,  foul  and  contaminating  smell.  Mr.  Bullock 
«rould  civilise  men  through  their  noses. 

Mrs.  Frances  McLaughlin  deals  with  the  vexed 
•question  of  "Domestic  Servants,"  and  advocates  the 
general  introduction  of  lady  helps.  She  does  not 
think  that  there  is  any  household  service  a  lady 
need  hesitate  to  undertake,  except  cleaning;  boots,  washing 
clothes,  bringing  in  the  coals,  and  washing  the  outside 
door-steps.     She  would  have  servants   treated  like 

fovemesses,  and  she  would  establish  an  employment 
ureau  where  ladies,  able  and  willing  to  undertake  service, 
would  put  down  their  names  and  addresses.  Boarding 
houses  would  be  attached  to  the  bureau,  for,  under  the  new 
system,  household  helps  would  be  engaged  by  the  day, 
would  arrive  every  morning  at  a  fixed  nour,  and  leave 
lifter  their  duties  were  accomplished.  To  the  great  army 
of  poor  ladies  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  great  boon,  but  the 
idea  of  a  dailv  cook  on  the  footing  of  a  daily  governess  is 
one  which  will  not  be  realised  in  a  hurry. 

Kev.  Uovd  Williams  writes  once  more  on  the  endless 
question  of  "  Church  and  Dissent  in  Wales."  He  simis 
tip  the  wants  of  Wales : — 

1.  Higher  type  of  politician. 

2.  A  great  reformer  to  unify  the  religion  of  the  conntiy. 


3.  A  greater  colonist  to  husband  the  resources  which  are 
now  being  wasted  in  religious  dissipation. 

4.  A  Wesley  or  a  Whitfield. 

That  will  do.  Mr.  Williams  evidently  wants  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  is  likely  to  get. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Rowbotham  enters  a  plea  in  favour  of  Eng- 
lish music.  He  thinks  that  the  critics  on  the  London 
Press  are  mostly  German  Jews,  who  write  bad  English, 
and  praise  German  music,  ignoring  all  English  concerts. 
The  critic  believes  in  one  music — ^that  is  German,  and, 
where  possible,  Jewish.  English  music,  thorefore,  is 
boycotted  in  England,  where  English  groan  under  the 
multitude  of  Germans  who  really  honeycomb  the  musical 
world. 

Mr.  C.  H.  I<eppington,  in  a  paper  entitled  "The 
Gibeonites  of  the  Stage,"  describes  the  salaries  and  duties 
of  the  supers,  ballet  dancers,  and  all  those  who  fill  the 
minor  walks  of  the  theatrical  profession.  Mr.  Edward 
Salmon  meditates  upon  Lord  Beaconsfield "  after  ten 
years.  Jessie  Weston  writes  a  letter  of  "  Hints  to  the 
Single  Women  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  the  point  of  whic^ 
is  tnat  women  should  go  into  Arming  in  the  colonies, 
especially  fruit  farming,  chicken  raising,  and  honey 
farming.  If  girls  wish  to  emigrate  without  capital,  they 
could,  in  a  few  years,  earn  enough  to  buy  a  few  acres  of 
land,  and  make  a  small  beginning  in  any  of  the  industries 
mentioned  above. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Nineteeivth  Century  for  April,  although  containing 
a  plentiful  variety  of  articles,  is  hardly  up  to  its  usual 
level.  The  only  article  from  which  I  make  any  ex- 
tracts is    Five  Thousand  Miles  with  Eange-Cattle." 

**THB  SBAMT  SIDE  OF  AUSTRALIA." 

The  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue  has  the  first  place  with  an 
article  under  the  above  heading,  which  will  make  all  good 
Australians  swear.  His^int  is  that  the  Australian  Colonies 
have  kept  themselves  afloat  by  perpetual  relays  of  borrowed 
money ;  that  the  Australians  live  on  our  loans,  trade  on 
our  prestige,  presume  on  our  protection,  and  then  make 
sport  of  our  interests,  and  do  their  best  to  exclude  both 
our  produce  and  our  surplus  labour.  With  one  excep- 
tion, none  of  their  railways  pay  the  guaranteed  interest, 
and  without  irrigation  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pay ; 
but  more  money  is  required  for  irrigation  works,  and  so 
debt  will  be  heaped  upon  debt  until,  at  last,  all  the  Aus- 
tralians will  arrive  at  the  financial  condition  of  New  Zea- 
land. He  cries  aloud  to  the  British  investors  to  beware 
lest  the  Australian  Colonies  repudiate  their  debt,  and  he 
urges  the  British  public  to  reverse  its  present  policy  for 
the  Australians'  sake  and  its  own  : — 

If  it  cannot  be  reversed,  let  it  be  pushed  a  little  farther, 
and  let  Eogl^d,  when  next  Australia  raises  an  unreasonable 
clamour,  meet  the  threat  of  "cutting  the  painter"  with  a 
quiet  assent,  and  intimate  that,  as  an  essential  preliminary, 
an  expert  fiDancier,  with  a  staff  of  skilled  assistants,  will 
start  at  once  to  report  on  the  financial  condition  of  the 
colonies  on  behalf  of  the  colonial  bondholders. 

SOCIALISM  AMONG  SAVAGES. 

Prince  Krapotkin  has  an  article  which  he  calls 
**  Mutual  Aid  among  Savages,"  the  object  of  which  is  to 
prove  that,  so  far  from  mankind  having  be^n  its 
existence  in  a  life  of  continual  free  fight,  it  was  just  the 
reverse.  Societies,  bands,  or  tribes  (not  families)  were 
the  protective  form  of  the  organisation  of  mankind  in 
the  earliest  ages.    He  passes  in  review  a  great  mass  of 
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information  that  has  been  collected  on  the  subject  of 
the  early  i*aces  of  mankind,  and  adds  to  this  an  account 
of  the  social  customs  of  such  savages  as  now  exist,  with 
the  result  of  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  unbridled 
individualism  is  the  modem  growth,  and  is  not  charac- 
teristic of  primitive  mankind.  The  net  effect  of 
•reading  Prince  Krapotkin's  paper  is  an  impression 
that  the  Dutchmen,  Hottentots,  black  fellows 
of  Australia,  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  and  especially 
the  Eskimos,  are  immensely  superior  to  many  civilised 
races.  He  defends  the  savage  against  the  usual  accusa- 
tions brought  as  to  cannibalism,  infanticide,  and  the 
abandonment  of  parents.  Wherever  we  go,  he  main- 
tains, we  find  the  same  sociable  manners,  the  same 
spirit  of  solidarity,  the  same  associations  of  men  for 
mutual  support.  Within  the  tribe  everything  is  shared 
in  common.  The  rule  **  each  for  all "  is  supreme,  and  if 
the  savage  is  alone  in  the  woods  he  does  not  begin 
eating  before  he  has  aloud  shouted  thrice  an  invitation  to 
any  one  who  may  hear  his  voice  to  share  his  meal. 
Warriors  may  have  fought  each  other,  but  the  mass  of 
mankind  have  maintained  their  own  social  organisation 
based  upon  their  own  conception  of  equity. 

STATE-MADE  FARMERS. 

Mr.  William  E.  Bear,  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Mark 
Lane  Express,  takes  up  his  stand  against  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings's  Small  Holdings  Bill,  which  he  crosses  up  hill 
and  down  dale  in  thoroughgoinjs;  fashion.  It  is  the  first 
time,  he  points  out,  that  8 bate  funds  are  to  be  used  to 
set  up  Tom,  Dick,  and  H^rry  in  a  business  which  they 
do  not  understand,  and  which  they  are,  probably,  utterly 
unable  to  manage.  Its  main  principle  is  utterly  objec- 
tionable, and  its  principle,  is  the  quintessence  of  the 
worst  kind  of  socialism.  It  discourages  thrift,  interferes 
with  the  natural  selection  of  the  fittest,  is  unjust,  and  is 
certain  to  involve  the  State  in  heavy  loss.  Mr.  Bear 
thinks  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  insist  upon  lattd  up 
to  ten  acres  being  made  attainable  by  farm  labourers, 
who  can  hire  or  buy  them  out  of  their  own  resources, 
but  it  is  monstrous  to  attempt  to  establish  amateur)  as 
farmers  of  twenty  to  fiftv  acres,  a  kind  of  holdings  out  of 
which  even  professional  farmers  fail  to  make  a  living. 
Mr.  Bear  thinks  th^  the  advantages  of  ownership  are 
greatly  exaggerated.  What  small  farmers  want  is  a  good 
Tenant-Right  Act. 

THE  NORTH  FRONT  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Miss  Bradley  describes  the  sculpture  of  the  north 
front  of  the  Abbey,  which  has  been  newly  completed, 
as  if  it  were  a  stone  book  full  of  unwritten  history. 
When  fully  finished,  the  scheme  will  bring  back  to  the 
instructed  mind  the  history  of  the  Universal  Church  in 
heaven  and  earth,  and  will  be  a  poem  vast  in  design  and 
execution.  Unfortunately,  very  few  minds  are  in- 
structed, and  so  Miss  Bradley  sets  to  work  to  instruct  us, 
with  the  effect  of  leaving  on  the  mind  an  impression 
that  there  is  probably  no  one  in  England  who 
would  not  be  plucked  if  he  were  subjected 
to  an  examination  in  Miss  Bradley's  Stone 
Book.  Her  paper  is  very  interesting,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  a  brief,  plainlv-printed  digest  of  its  contents 
could  be  affixed  to  the  Abbey,  so  that  the  passer-by  might 
form  some  idea  of  the  significance  of  tne  bewildering 
mass  of  statuary  that  adorns  the  north  front  of  the 
Abbey. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  LABOUR  MOVEMENT. 

Mr.  A.  p.  Laurie  asks  whether  it  is  to  bo  civil  war 
between  employers  and  employed.  He  says  that  tho 
public  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  Scotch  railway 
strike  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  men.  In  reality,  thet 
men  won,  as  they  compelled  the  company  to  recognise 
the  Union,  and  to  discuss  the  men's  grievances  with  the 
Union.  The  recognition  of  the  Union  is  the  charter  of 
the  liberties  of  the  workmen.  The  point  of  Mr.  Laurie's 
article  is  that  employers  should  recognise  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  workmen's  cause,  and  meet  trade  unions  in 
a  generally  friendly  and  liberal  spirit. 

SCIENCE  AND  LMBIORTALITY. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  H.  Myers,  writing  on  **  Science 
and  a  Future  Life,"  puts  the  case  for  the  psychical 
researchers  as  follows : — 

The  time  for  d  priori  chains  of  argument,  for  the  sub- 
jective pronouncements  of  leading  minds,  for  amateurish 
talk  and  pious  opinion,  has  passed  away.  The  question  of 
the  survival  of  man  is  a  branch  of  experimental  psychology. 
Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  evidence  in  the  actual  observed 
phenomena  of  automatism,  apparitions,  and  the  like,  for  a 
transcendental  energy  in  living  men,  of  an  influence  emanat- 
ing from  personalities  which  have  oppressed  the  tomb? 
This  is  the  definite  question,  which  we  can  at  least  intelli- 
gibly discuss,  and  which  either  we  or  our  descendants  may 
feome  day  hope  to  answer. 

LORD  ACTON  ON  " TALLEYRAND's  MEMOIRS.'* 

Of  all  the  disappointing  books  which  have  been  pub- 
lished of  late  years,  ''Talleyrand's  Memoirs"  are  about 
the  most  disappointing,  but  Lord  Acton  is  not  a  man  to 
write  even  upon  Dryasdust  himself  without  making  an 
interesting  article.  It  is  a  sketch  of  Talleyrand  by  the 
hand  of  a  master.  I  have  only  room  for  one  sen- 
tence : — 

When  he  knew  that  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  who  was  for- 
gotten in  France,  was  repudiated  by  Europe,  he  resolved  that 
he  should  be  king.  It  was  the  one  solution  entirely  his  own. 
And  he  made  him  king,  imposing  his  choice  with  invincible 
ease  on  an  Assembly  of  Republicans  and  Buonapartists,  and 
on  the  wavering  and  bewildered  master  of  twenty  legions.  It 
is  the  stroke  of  genius  in  his  career.  The  conquerors  of 
Napoleon  found  themselves  at  Paris  in  the  hands  of  a 
gracious  cripple  in  powder,  who,  without  emphasis  or  exertion, 
crumpled  up  their  schemes  and  quietly  informed  them  that 
the  Bourbons  alone  were  a  principle. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Edward Berdoe  vindicates  "The  Mothers  of  the 
Slums"  from  the  accusation  brought  against  them  of 
indifference  to  their  children.  Mr.  H.  Schutz  Wilson 
tells  "The  Story  of  Bianca  Capello."  Mr.  G.  Osbom& 
Morgan  prophesies  smooth  things  as  to  the  "  Progress  of 
Welsh  Disestablishment."  The  Hon.  R.  Russell  pleads 
for  a  "Department  of  Health,"  which  would  keep  all 
local  officers  of  health  up  to  their  duties,  and  generally 
nationalise  the  measures  taken  against  the  spread  of 
disease.  Lord  Meath  briefly  describes  the  "Model 
Dairy  "  of  Berlin,  an  institution  which  he  thinks  might 
well  be  naturalised  in  London.  Herr  0.  BoUe  b^an 
business  in  1881  with  three  carts,  now  he  keeps  60O 
men,  140  horses,  and  170  carts  constantly  going.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  and  Mr.  Gladstone  say  some  farewell 
words  to  Professor  Huxley,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  bein|^ 
controversial  and  Mr.  Gladstone  apolegeticaL 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

Thb  WestmUister  Review  is  distinctly  above  the  average 
this  month.  The  first  place  is  given  to  an  article  by 
Geoffrey  Mortimer  on  "The  Rear-Guard  of  the  Christian 
Army."  The  writer,  while  admitting  that  the  progressive 
High  Church  and  Liberal  Nonconformists  are  making 
progress,  asserts  that  a  large  majority  of  tho  Evangelical 
Church  and  the  orthodox  Dissenters  are  still  under  "the 
corrosive  influence  of  Puritanical  thought.''  He  makes 
extracts  from  a  number  of  speeches  and  sermons  of  the 
rear-guard  Evangelicals  which  are  melancholy  reading 
enough.  The  reviewer,  noticing  my  ideal  of  the  Church 
of  the  Future,  says  that  from  the  neutral  standpoint  of  a 
mere  spectator  it  has  much  to  recommend  it  on  the  score 
of  hroad-mindedness  : — 

The  advanced  EvangelicaMsm  of  the  editor  of  the  Review 
OP  Reviews  will  only  find  acceptance  amongst  those  "  on 
the  down-grade  ;  and  the  theatre  and  public-house,  to  be 
run  by  the  Church  for  the  benefit  of  the  Keo-Christians  and 
their  freethinking  brethren,  are  indeed  calculated  to  plunge 
Poritaoisin  into  wild  alarm.  Sectarianism  will  not  so  easily 
abandon  its  methods  and  its  shibboleth.  '*  Christ-like  souls, 
forlorn  in  the  lack  of  the  consolations  of  Christianity,**  but 
with  intellects  of  a  sceptical  bent,  must  subscribe  to  narrow 
creeds  or  stand  alone.  The  projector  of  the  "  Ideal  Church  *' 
is  a  man  of  undoubted  spirit  and  energy ;  but  he  has  chosen 
a  task  beyond  his  strength. 

But  the  task  is  not  mine.  All  that  I  have  done  was 
to  indicate  the  line  of  evolution  which  modem  Ohris- 
tianity  is  likely  to  take.  As  Mr.  Mortimer  himself  says  : — 

As  shown  in  the  past,  the  heresies  of  to-day  become  the 
beliefs  of  the  future;  "the  down-grade "  of  one  generation 
are  the  elect  of  the  next.  And  so  Evangelicalism  will  dwindle 
and  fade— not  in  fulfilment  of  the  apostolic  augury  of  dark- 
ness in  the  latter  times,  but  in  obedience  to  the  inviolable 
and  unceasing  law  of  human  evolution. 

Mrs.  Emily  Glode  Ellis  concludes  her  savage  attack 
on  the  "Fetish  of  Charity,"  which  she  declares  fosters  in 
the  poor  cant,  indigence,  false  pretences,  improvidence, 
and  neglect  of  parental  duties.  What  society  nas  to  do  is 
to  make  the  lot  of  the  labourer  more  bearable  and  the  lot 
of  thene*er-do-weel  more  unbearable  than  it  is  at  present. 
Charity  as  practised  at  present  is  the  systematic  support 
of  the  meanest  at  the  expense  of  the  noblest  of  the  race. 
Mr.  William  Schooling  traces  the  development  of  the 
marriage  institution.  He  maintains  that  if  the  State 
adopts  the  morals  of  the  family  by  which  the  strongest 
helps  the  weakest,  aiding  them  in  accordance  to  their 
incapacity,  it  will  have  its  outcome  in  universal 
socialism,  community  of  wives  included. 

Mr.  Cfeor^e  Chamier  reviews  Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan's 
"Animal  Life  and  Intelligence  "  under  the  title  of  "  A 
Zoologist  Among  the  Idealists. "  Mr.  Richard  Armstrong 
contributes  an  excellent  descriptive  paper  on  Ibsen's 
Brand."  Mr.  Stevenson  in  the  independent  section  re- 
views "Darkest  England,"  extracts  from  which  will  be 
found  elsewhere. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Dietrick,  a  Southern  ladv  reared  in  the 
"South,  replies  to  Mrs.  Bodington's  article  on  "The  Im- 
portance of  Race"  in  an  article  entitled  "Woman  and 
Negro  Suffrage."  Mrs.  Dietrick  is  a  thoroughgoing 
woman's  righter,  and  almost  the  only  fault  she  finds  with 
the  emancipated  negro  of  the  South  is,  that  he  is  no 
more  advanced  upon  the  woman  question  than  Mrs. 
Bodington  herself. 


A  Hospice  for  the  Dying— In  the  Lamp  for  April 
Miss  Katharine  Tynan  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the 
Hospice  for  the  Dying,  Dublin,  t-u  which  Madame  Belloc 
^called  attention  in  the  lasc  number  of  Help,. 


THE  FORUM. 

The  Forum  for  March  is  better  than  the  Forum  for 
February,  but  it  is  still  hardly  up  to  its  usual  high  level. 
I  notice  elsewhere  Professor  Max  Miiller  s  plea  for 
''Freedom  of  Religious  Discussion,"  and  Mr.  John 
Bascom's  article  on  The  Growth  of  Denominational 
Education  in  the  United  States." 

THB  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

Senator  John  Sherman  has  the  first  place  with  an 
article  upon  "  The  Nicara^ian  Canal,"  in  which  he  expounds 
the  present  position  of  that  great  undertaking.  The  most 
difficult  part  of  the  work — the  construction  of  the  harbour 
on  the  Atlantic  side — has  been  partially  accomplished. 
Of  the  distance  of  169  miles  from  ocean  to  ocean,  only 
twenty-six  needs  to  be  canalised,  the  rest  being  lake  and 
river.  The  highest  point  in  the  line  of  route  is  110  ft. 
above  the  sea  level.  When  it  is  completed  it  will  shorten 
the  distance  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  1,000 
miles.  Senator  Sherman  thinks  that  the  canal  will  make 
possible  an  enforcement  of  the  Munro  doctrine,  immensely 
strengthening  the  union  of  the  States.  The  question 
which  the  American  Government  has  to  consider  is  whether 
this  canal  should  be  cut  by  the  Canal  Company,  raising 
the  money  in  the  European  market,  or  whether  it  shoula 
be  constructed  under  the  c^uarantee  and  control  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  bill  before  Congress  now,  the 
provisions  of  which  ^m  at  securing  the  control  of  the 
canal  by  Americans. 

These  primary  objects  have  been,  it  is  thought,  secured  in 
the  bill  now  pending,  by  an  unconditional  guarantee  of  pay- 
ment of  the  princip^  and  interest  of  the  bonds  of  the  com- 
pany; by  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  these  bonds, 
under  the  direction  of  United  States  engineers,  to  the  work 
actually  done ;  and  by  the  transfer  of  70,000,000  dols.  out  of 
100,000,000  dols.  in  stock  to  the  United  States,  with  the 
power  to  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  company,  and  with  a 
proper  representation  on  the  board  of  directors. 

SILVER  AS  A  CIRCULATING  MEDIUM. 

Mr.  George  S.  Boutwell  discourses  upon  the  eternal 
silver  question.  HepDints  out,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
economy  and  convenience,  the  currency  of  the  country 
should  always  be  of  paper ;  the  use  of  coin  is  both  incon- 
venient and  expensive.  Gold  and  silver  certificates,  which 
are  capable  of  being  immediately  converted  into  gold  and 
silver,  is  a  system  of  currency  which  commands  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public.  Mr.  Boutwell  thinks  that  as  there 
is  more  silver  m  the  world  than  gold,  the  movement  of 
events  tends  towards  more  and  more  the  substitution  of  silver 
for  gold  as  the  basis  of  currency.  The  question,  therefore, 
is  to  what  extent  and  bv  what  measure  shall  the  use  of 
silver  be  attained  ?  He  favours  the  establishment  of  an 
international  agreement  with  England  and  Germany  to 
authorise  the  use  of  silver  at  a  fix^  rate  relative  to  ^old 
for  all  purposes  of  domestic  and  foreign  trade.  He  thinks 
thatr- 

The  refusal  of  the  States  of  Europe  to  co-operate  with  the 
United  States  in  the  use  of  both  metals  upon  an  agreed  ratio 
of  value,  may  produce  disasters  in  all  the  countries,  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  consequences  will  be  more  serious  in 
England  and  in  Germany  than  in  the  United  States. 

AN  ANGLO-AMERICAN  UNION. 

Bishop  Cleveland  Coxe,  writing  under  the  somewhat 
absurd  title  of  "  Do  we  Hate  England  ?  "  contributes  an 
article  on  the  relations  between  England  and  America, 
with  the  conclusion  of  which  we  are  heartdly  in  accord. 
Bishop  Coxe  makes  rather  a  sad  mess  of  things  when  he 
takes  Mr.  Lecky  as  his  guide  in  English  politics,  and  when 
he  declares  that  half  of  the  people  in  England  hate 
England,  for  they  have  hoisted  the  green  fla^  aoove  their 
heads  as  tiie  banner  oi  party,  but  he  thinks  it  is  a  passing 
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aberration  to  which  no  attention  need  be  paid.  Bishop 
Ooxe  thinks  that  the  Irish  vote  is  losing  its  value  in 
America,  that  the  L-ish  of  the  third  seneration  have 
escaped  from  the  rule  of  their  priests,  and  that  the  ultra- 
montane hierarchy  in  America  are  taking  such  airs  upon 
themselves  that  the  intelligent  laity  will  revolt.  Bishop 
Ooxe  Bi^s  he  writes  as  an  American  of  the  old  colonial 
stock,  the  vaneuard  of  civilisation  in  the  New  World ;  he 
was  reared  under  influences  which  fostered  his  love  for 
the  mighty  race  of  which  Alfred  was  in  some  sense  the 
founder,  the  glories  of  which  were  forcibly  brought  to  his 
mind  recently  in  Westminster  Abbey  when  the  Pan- 
Anglican  S^od  moved  slowly  up  its  nave. 

What  impressed  me  most  in  that  array,  however,  was  the 
sight  of  representatives  from  New  Zesdand  and  Australia  ; 
the  giant  progeny  of  England,  so  near  the  Antarctic  pole ; 
nations  bom  in  a  day  and  enthroned  at  the  conflnence  of 
oceans ;  havens  for  ships  that  will  transfer  to  them  the 
fatnre  mastery  of  the  seas,  and  therewith  insnre  the 
supremacy,  in  the  world  at  large,  of  the  tongue  of  England, 
its  literature,  its  religion,  and  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  its 
laws,  constitutions,  and  law-abiding  liberties.  Let  us  reflect 
upon  the  worth  to  us  of  an  alliance  with  such  a  universal 
empire.  Is  statesmanship  so  barren  that  none  of  our  public 
men  can  point  out  to  our  countrymen  and  make  them  feel 
the  moral  of  all  this  7  Do  they  not  see  the  madness  of 
forfeiting  our  share  in  this  incomparable  inheritance^  by 
making  ourselves  aliens  in  Anglo-Saxondom,  as  if  we  were 
"bastaidsand  not  sons'* 7  For  one,  let  me  at  least  speak 
out  for  my  country  and  for  her  share  in  the  work  of 
Christianising  and  enlightening  the  human  race.  Nothing 
less  is  dependent  on  her  fidelity  to  her  origin,  and  to  her 
grandeur  among  the  nations— as  already  the  "Greater 
Britain,"  if  you  will—  than  that  she  should  thus  fulfil  the 
prophecy  of  Berkeley  :  "  Time's  noblest  offspring  is  her  last." 

THB  SHIBBOLETH  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  seems  to  have  more  honour  in  America 
than  in  his  own  country.  I  certainly  do  not  know  anv 
English  magazine  which  wotdd  welcome  the  series  which 
he  ia  contributing  to  the  Forum,  The  instalment  this 
month  deals  with  the  popular  Shibboleth  of  the 
People."  Civilisation,  he  says,  is  bound  up  with  the 
classes  and  with  their  continuance  in  their  proper  places 
and  functions  in  the  social  oiganism. 

To  sum  up :  The  truth  in  the  people's  gospel  is  that  all  men 
have  political  rights — natural,  unalienable,  and  imprescriptible ; 
the  error  is  that  all  men  ought  to  be  equivalent  in  the  public 
order.  The  jp*eat  political  movement  which  we  date  from 
the  French  Revolution  has  done  the  signal  service  of  incul- 
cating the  verity  that  there  is  a  fundamental  democracy  in 
human  society.  But  the  sister  verity  that  human  society  is 
essentially  hierarchical  is  equally  necessary. 

THE  HISTORICAL  USES  OF  "SCOTTISH  CHIEFS." 

Miss  Martha  J.  Lamb,  the  editor  of  the  Magazine 
of  American  History ^  describes  the  formative  influences 
which  made  her  the  leading  historian  of  her  ovm  sex  in 
America.  It  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  learn  that  her 
attention  in  this  direction  was  due  to  Miss  Porter's 
"Scottish  Chiefs."   She  says:— 

It  was  "  The  Scottish  Chiefs,"  by  Miss  Porter,  a  work  that 
ifas  destined  to  create  within  me  a  new  want,  and  to  turn 
"  my  thoughts  to  the  reading  and  study  of  history.  Turning 
;  points  in  life  are  not  always  mere  accidents,  and  I  cannot 
^  designate  this  simple  event  as  really  a  turning  point,  but 
its  influence  is  still  with  me.  I  read  the  book  by  st^th, 
concealing  it  under  my  text  book  during  school  hours,  when 
my  quiet  attitude  led  my  teacher  and  others  to  suppose  I 
was  absorbed  in  study. 

I  immediately  started  upon  a  crusade  into  the  past,  in 
quest  of  more  knowledge.  Henceforward  I  sought 
liistorical  books  on  all  occasions,  until  the  pursuit 


became  a  fascination.  There  was  not  a  country  in 
Europe  to  which  I  was  not  drawn,  and  whose  history  I 
did  not  secure  in  one  way  or  another  for  perusal 

THE  AMERICAK  PATENT  OFFICE. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  growling  at  our  Patent  Office  wt 
contrasting  it  with  that  of  America,  but  if  IVvk 
Benjamin  be  ri^ht  the  Americans  are  very  far  indeed 
from  a  state  of  ideal  perfection.  £50,000  a  year  paid  by 
the  investors  is  confiscated,  without  any  return  woatever,. 
by  Congress,  while  the  provisions  made  for  storing  the- 
patents  and  for  acconunodating  the  derks  at  the  Patent 
Office  are  ridiculously  inadequate. 

The  examinations  of  inventions  relating  to  "dryers,, 
farriery,  metal-working  tools,  nut  and  bolt  locks,  pnenmatiGS, 
refrigeration,  and  windmills,"  is  accomplished  by  nine  people^ 
who,  with  all  their  records  and  furniture,  are  crammed  into 
a  room  nineteen  by  twenty-three  feet  in  dimensions.  This 
is  representative.  Every  commissioner  for  the  last  twelve 
years  has  appealed  to  Congress  for  remedy.  The  present 
commissioner  calls  the  existing  state  of  affairs  "most 
deplorable."  It  is  disgraceful ;  it  not  only  Impedes  public 
business,  but  violates  the  plainest  sanitary  laws. 

Such  are  the  conditions  ot  personnel  and  place.  Now  as  to 
the  examinations  themselves.  To  keep  up  with  the  rate  at 
which  applications  are  filed — about  43,000  a  year— each 
examiner  ought  to  make  every  day  about  five  ''official 
actions,''  each  requiring  intelligent  decision.  This  being 
impracticable,  the  delay  in  reaching  an  application  after  it 
is  filed,  though  less  now  than  it  has  been  for  years,  varies 
from  one  to  six  months.  To  this  is  added  more  delay  in 
considering  amendments  and  arguments  to  meet  objections. 

DENOaHNATIONAIi  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  John  Bascom  discusses  the  necessity  of  adopting  a 
new  policy  for  public  schools.  His  article  will  be  read 
with  dismay  by  those  who  have  hitherto  relied  upon 
the  United  States  as  the  great  object  lesson  in  favour 
of  the  adoption  of  a  stric^y  undenominational  system 
of  education  in  this  country.   Mr.  Bascom  states  iiiat 
the  systematic  effort  that  is  being  made  by  the  Bomaa 
Catholics  and  Lutherans,  who,  curiously  enough,  agree 
on  this  point  to  ptrovide  denominational  schools  for 
the  education  of  their  own  children,  promises  to  bring 
far  more  serious  embarrassment  to  the  public  Bcho<3 
system  in  America  than  any  that  it  has  hitherto 
encoimtered. 

Mr.  Bascom  thinks  that  the  denominational  school  will 
have  to  be  recognised,  and,  not  only  so,  but  that  those  who 
support  denominational  schoob  will  have  to  be  exempted 
from  the  school  tax. 

RAILWAYS  UNDER  GOVERNMBNT  CONTROI^ 

There  is  a  very  interesting  little  paper  by  W.  M.  Ac- 
worth,  in  which  he  contrasts  the  various  systems  of 
railway  management.    Government  railivays,  he  main- 
tains, such  as  are  found  in  Germany,  Belgiam^  axid 
Australia,  are  slow  going,  and  in  democratic  cormtries, 
such  as  Australia,  siSiar  &om  poHtical  corruption.  Radl- 
ways  in  Australia  have  even  been  constnicted.  ajid. 
ofiKcials  employed,  not  because  they  were  needed,  but^ 
because  it  was  necessary  to  propitiate  some  claxnoroiis 
member  or  to  secure  a  doiibtful  vote.    The  Frencli 
i^stem,  where  the  railways,  although  not  belon^irL^  to 
the  State,  are  closely  supervised  by  State  officiala  a.ii<i 
organised  almost  as  a  department  qf  public  service,  does 
not  conunend  itself  to  Mr.  Acwortn,  who  is  entirely  in 
&vour  of  the  English  and  American  system.    He  tliinks 
the  State  railway  system,  being  reUevea  from  the  neoeesit^ 
of  struggle,  must  cease  to  be  fit  and  f  aO  to  soirive  ;  it  is 
incapable  of  vigorous  life. 
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THE  WORKING  OF  BELLAMYS  YEAST. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Barry,  writing  on  "  The  Ring  and 
Trust,*"  maintains  that  capitalism  and  democracy  cannot 
live  together.  It  is  just  as  great  a  crime  against  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  be  monopoly-ridden  as 
monarchy-ridden.  if  democratic  institutions  cannot 
develop  such  men  and  such  qualities  they  are  doomed  to 
corruption  and  decay.  The  dividend  receiyer  is  falling 
into  tiie  abyss.  Democracy  should  employ  its  surplus  in 
buying  out  at  a  just  value  the  rights  wnich  monopolistic 
companies  have  been  allowed  to  take,  and  it  should  restore 
to  the  nations  its  roads,  telegraphs,  and  railways.  The 
popular  State  will  pay  off  these  shareholders  and  absorb 
for  the  coDunon  good  the  ring  and  the  irust. 

RUSSIAN  REFUGEES  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  p.  G.  Hubert,  jun.,  writing  on  Russia's 
Ti«atment  of  Jewish  Subjects,"  in  which  he  says  pretty 
much  what  is  said  by  everybody  who  has  written  on 
the  subject,  but  gives  some  information  concerning 
Bussian  Jewish  refugees  in  America,  says: — 

The  stream  first  appeared  in  1882.  Some  of  these 
"immigrants  have  been  good  settlers,  who  undoubtedly  will 
Hissimilate  with  the  people  around  them.  Others  herd  in 
the  great  cities,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  many 
•educated  and  influential  American  Jews  to  get  them  out 
into  the  country;  and  these,  while  they  are  hard-working 
:and  frugal  people,  are  less  to  be  desired  than  farmers  and 
<»nntry  workers. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  for  March  gives  its  first  place  to 
further  recollections  of  Gettysburg  by  Major-Generals 
Sickles,  Butterfield,  Newton,  and  Gregg. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

Mr.  Glaus  Sprechels  has  a  brief  paper  in  which  he 
pleads  for  the  strengthening  of  American  influence  in 
Hawaiian  affiiirs.  He  urges  that  America  should  improve 
and  fortify  Pearl  Harbour,  which  is  close  to  Honolulu, 
and  which  she  occupies  under  treaty  as  a  naval  station 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  would  make  the  occupation 
perpetual  by  negotiating  a  treaty  in  which  reciprocal 
^vantages  would  be  conferred  upon  Hawaii.  The  islands 
•are  virtually  Americanised  already.  Tlie  Americans  run 
-all  the  banks  and  control  80  per  cent,  of  the  sugar 
plantation  ;  79  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade  is  done 
with  the  United  States ;  72  per  cent,  of  the  shipping 
•employed  in  business  is  under  the  American  flag.  A  long 
way  after  the  Americans  come  the  British,  and  after  the 
British  the  Grermans. 

WHY  WOMEN  MARRV. 

Mrs.  John  Sherwood  answers  that  women  marry 
"because  they  like  to  be  kicked  downstairs  !  **  Women 
love  brutes,  they  adore  strength."  A  man,  also,  she 
thinks,  likes  a  woman  to  be  his  inferior.  The  reason 
why  most  women  do  not  marry  is  because  they  do  not 
thave  the  chance.  There  are  (M),000  more  unmarried 
women  than  men  in  Massachusetts  alone.  ''Life  is 
^smothered  with  its  appliances,"  and  so  forth,  and  so 
tforth.  "It  is  to  be  feardd  that  we  are  in  a  selfish  cycle 
in  which  men  dislike  marriage  more  than  ever."  Women, 
however,  banker  after  it  as  much  as  ever,  and  Mrs. 
Sherwood  thinks  that  women  only  take  to  professions 
because  they  fail  in  getting- husbands.  She  has  seen  the 
most  educated  and  superior  women  at  forty  years  of  age 
**glad  to  marry  some  very  inferior  weak  creature,  so 
.great  a  craving  had  their  noble  hearts  for  love." 

MR.  LICKY  ON  HOME  RULE  ONCR  MORE. 

Mr.  Lecky  contributes  a  long  paper  in  which  he  sets 


forth  reasons  why  ho  believes  Home  Rule  is  undesirable. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  it,  and  the  points  are  not  par- 
ticularly well  put.  He  tells  the  story  of  Mr.  Pamell's 
upset,  and  consoles  himself  by  thinking  that 

A  real  check  has  been  given  to  the  gambling  for  a  dlslo3ral 
Irish  vote  which  ht  s  of  late  years  most  seriously  lowered 
the  level  of  political  morality  in  England.  Many  acute  men 
have  come  to  see  that  in  resting  on  that  vote  they  have  been 
leaning  on  a  broken  reed;  that  there  is  an  independent 
element  of  honesty  and  patriotism  in  the  country,  which,  if 
it  is  once  fairly  roused,  will  baffle  all  their  calculations ;  and 
that  it  is'  quite  possible  for  politicians  to  sacrifice  their 
honour  without  serving  their  interests.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
only  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  such  a  lesson  was 
required. 

THE  RECENT  STRUGGLE  IN  CANADA. 

Mr.  Erastus  Wiman,  writing  before  the  issue  of  the 
general  election,  puts  his  view  of  the  issue  before  the 
electors.  He  predicts  that  at  the  next  election  Sir  John 
McDonald's  victory  will  be  undone.  He  writes  as 
follows  on  the  eve  of  the  polling  : — 

If  the  Tory  party,  however,  should  succeed  in  the  election, 
which  will  now  be  decided  within  a  few  days,  it  can  only  be 
for  a  brief  period,  for  already  the  seeds  of  d.sintegration  are 
sown.  Three  or  four  years  of  such  object  lefsons  as  the 
McKinley  Bill  enforces  on  one  tide  of  the  border,  and  the 
Canadian  tariff  re-enacts  on  the  other  side,  will  have  their 
legitimate  outcome.  The  forces  thus  at  work  towards  a 
better  relation  are  irresistible ;  and  if  the  Liberal  Party  are 
defeated  at  this  time,  the  next  election,  which  is  likely  to  be 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  country,  will  tell  a  different  tale. 

WANTED,  A  NEW  COIN. 

Mr.  Heaton  calculates  that  tourists  who  spend  60  to 
100  millions  sterling  every  year  in  wandering  in  strange 
lands  have  to  pay  at  least  one  per  cent,  of  this  to  the 
inoney-chanser.  He  therefore  proposes  that  a  common 
international  unit  of  money  should  bo  established.  He 
woiUd  take  the  franc  or  the  shilling  as  the  starting  unit. 
The  dollar  would  be  four  units,  the  Dutch  florin  two,  the 
rouble  two,  and  the  franc  one.  He  ignores  the  difliculty 
that  a  shilling  is  worth  1  franc  25  centimes. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  E.  O.  Leech,  Director  of  the  Mint,  discusses 
the  silver  legislation  in  an  article  in  which  he  maintains 
that  an  international  monetary  agreement  is  the  only 
solution  of  the  question.  Surgeon  John  Hammond  writes 
about  **^elf  Control  as  a  Means  of  Curing  Insanity,"  in  a 
paper  the  practical  lesson  of  which  is  that  there*  are 
a  gcxnl  many  homicidal  lunatics  who  should  be  hung  if 
only  to  encourage  the  other  lunatics  to  desittt  from  giving 
way  to  their  propensities. 


THE  NEW  ENGLANP  MAGAZINE. 

In  the  Xew  England  Magazine  for  March  Captain 
Nathan  Appleton  describes  the  part  taken  by  Havvait; 
University  during  the  Rebellion  in  a  copiously  illustrated 
paper,  which  wifi  be  dear  to  all  students  of  the  most 
famous  of  American  universities.  Another  illustrate<l 
paper  is  Mr.  Stockbridse*s  "  Early  History  of  Electricity 
m  America."  Miss  cSark  pleads  for  the  adoption  of 
Indian  com  as  the  American  national  plant.  California 
has  just  selected  the  poppy  called  escholtzia  Califomica 
as  its  State  plant.  Tnere  is  the  usual  mass  of  miscel- 
laneous matter,  stories,  etc.,  the  most  interesting  of  which 
being  the  series  of  photographic  pictures  to  illustrate 
Evangeline  and  Enoch  Arden."  ThQ  article  describes 
the  result  of  the  competition  for  prizes  offered  by  the 
Photographic  Association  of  America  in  1888;  the  subject 
select^  was  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha,"  in  1889  his 
"Evangeline,"  and  in  1890  "Enoch  Ardeo."  Very  lew 
amateur  photographers  competed.  t 
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THE  CENTURY. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  April  number  is  the  series  of 
papers  on  the  early  days  of  California,  beginning  with  a 
voyage  thither  via  Panama,  describing  the  conquest  of 
the  country  in  1846,  with  copious  CaUforniana.  There  is  an 
interesting  illustrated  paper  by  Mr.  Glave  on  "  Fetishism 
in  Congo  Land.''  Among  other  odd  items  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  natives  think  that  some  crocodiles  have  the 
power  to  change  their  scales  to  the  black  skin  and  woolly 
nair  of  the  native.  They  are  a  kind  of  were-wolf  croco- 
dile, who  in  human  form  beguile  strangers  to  the  edge  of 
the  river,  then  resume  their  former  shape  and  drag  them 
to  death.  Another  curious  theory  is  that  the  crocoildes 
are  hospitable  and  sociable,  and  whenever  one  of 
them  secures  a  human  being  he  will  invite  all  the 
crocodiles  in  the  neighbourhood  to  a  feast,  a  kind 
of   horrible    sacrament.     Mr.   Stillman   has  a  brief 

Eaper  on  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  illustrated  by  engravings 
y  T.  Colo.  There  is  a  chapter  of  interestinoj  history 
concerning  the  relations  of  Wordsworth  and  De  Quincey, 
illustrated  by  man^  unpublished  letters.  It  is  melancholy 
to  read  that  the  friendship  between  theso  two  great  men 
was  strained  and  broken,  because  Mrs.  De  Quincey  was  a 
humble  country  girl  below  the  rank  of  the  VVordsworths, 
and  had  the  fact  somewhat  rudely  rubbed  into  her  by 
some  of  the  residents  at  Rydal  Mount.  Another 
excellently  illustrated  paper  is  that  describing  Mount  St. 
Elias,  a  great  snow  mountain  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  United  States.  The  district  contains  the  most 
magnificent  mountain  and  glacier  scenery  in  the  world. 
There  is  a  very  curious  paper,  brief  but  suggestive,  con- 
cerning the  mythical  sword  which  Frederick  the  Great  is 
said  to  have  sent  to  George  Washington  with  this  in- 
scription, From  the  oldest  general  in  the  world  to  the 
greatest.'*  The  article  on  the  "  Salons  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  Empire  "  deals  with  Madame  de  Stael,  Madame 
Necker,  and  Madame  Roland. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

Ix  the  Cosmopolitan  for  March  there  are  several  papers 
of  considerable  interest  and  variety.  The  first,  entitled 
"  Beauty  of  the  French  Stage,"  is  illustrated  by  the  por- 
traits of  a  great  number  of  the  most  beautiful  actresses  of 
the  Parisian  theatres.  It  is  followed  immediately  by  an 
account  of  the  Protestant  missions,  which  vary  in  range 
from  a  mission  school  in  Alaska  to  the  free  reading-room 
of  the  New  York  City  Mission,  a  coffee-grinding  station 
in  Africa,  and  a  missionary  elephant  in  Siam.  The  article 
on  Darkest  America"  describes  the  condition  of  the 
American  Indians  in  a  Sioux  reservation.  Some  of  the 
portraits  of  the  Indians  are  remarkably  good.  The 
"  Cream  City  "  is  an  account  of  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Oliver 
Sumner  Teall  has  a  brief  paper  on  municipal  reform,  in 
which  he  maintains  that  the  only  way  in  which  New 
York  can  be  reformed  would  be  by  carrying  out  the 
following  suggestion : — 

That  a  comrnittee  of  a  hundred  representative  citizens  be 
formed,  which  committee  shall  have  no  executive  power,  but 
whose  functions  shall  be  simply  advisory.  After  the  regular 
organisations  have  made  their  nominations,  then  ttiis  com- 
mittee of  a  hundred  shall  convene,  examine  the  records  and 
the  fitness  of  the  candiaates  of  the  different  parties,  and 
indorse  the  best  nominations.  There  should  be  no  demand, 
no  power,  nothing  but  a  request  for  votes  for  such  and  such 
men  who  would  best  serve  the  city's  interests. 

Every  party  and  every  candidate  would  strive  for  the 
indorsement  of  such  a  committee,  and  greatly  fear  the  effect 
upon  the  public  of  its  adverse  judgment. 

Thi^  committee  sliould  be  permanent,  and  composed  of 
fifty  Republicans  and  fifty  Democrats. 


In  every  case  the  candidate  to  be  recommended  to  the- 
people  must  have  a  majority  of  the  votes  to  entitle  him  to- 
the  indorsement  of  the  committee.  Substitutes  would  have  to- 
be  allowed,  so  that  100  votes  could  always  be  cast.  Secret- 
ballots  should  be  cast  to  prevent  intimidation  and  influence. 
The  vote  should  be  announced  in  each  case,  so  that  the 
public  could  judge  of  how  the  men  were  considered  by  the 
committee.  Inasmuch  as  the  action  of  this  committee  would' 
be  simply  advisory,  the  larger  the  majority  the  candidate 
would  have  in  the  vote  of  the  committee  the  more  favoumble 
would  be  his  reception  by  the  public  at  large. 

There  is  an  out-of-the-way  paper  on  Madagascar,  entitled' 
a  **  Protected  Queen,"  by  Mr.  Shufeldt,  who  laboured  in 
vain  to  secure  the  establishment  of  American  influence  in^ 
Madagascar.  He  failed,  and  the  French  overran  the 
island,  and  the  American  name  is  now  almost  forgotten  in 
the  realm  of  the  protected  queen.  '  The  **  Story  of  a  War 
Correspondent  8  Life  "  is  told  by  Frederic  Villiers.  He 
begins  with  the  Tui'uo-Servian  War.  Altogether,  the 
number  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  o:.e,  well  >vntteu 
and  f idl  of  actuality. 

The  Engrlish  Illustrated.— Tlie  EHglisk  IllnstraM  for 
this  month  is  published  at  sixpence  net,  it  being  supphed 
to  the  trade  at  fivepence.  It  is  a  good  number,  begin- 
ning with  an  admirable  portrait  of  "William  Jame**- 
Linton,  engraver,  poet,  and  political  writer,  the  first 
paper  being  illustrated  by  several  of  his  engravings.  Mr. 
Seymour  Fort  describes  the  lepers  on  Robbeii  Island, 
where,  I  hope,  if  the  news  from  India  be  correct,  the^ 
Mattel  medicines  will  ere  long  effect  the  deliverance  of 
many  unfortunate  sufferers.  Another  illustrated  paper  is 
devoted  to  Harrow.  Its  early  history  is  told  by  Mr. 
Percy  M.  Thoniton,  while  the  Master  of  Trinity  describes 
the  school  from  1829  to  1889  ;  the  athletic  side  is  taken 
charge  of  by  Mr.  Philip  Martineau.  The  Hon.  George 
Curzon,  M.P.,  gives  an  account  of  the  Mcnofrteries  of 
Jleteora  in  Thessally."  Dr.  Call  tells  the  true  story  of 
the  Koh-i-noor. 

Temple  Bar.— In  TempU  Bar  Mr.  H.  W.  Chisholm 
concludes  his  **  Recollections  of  an  Octogenarian  Civil 
Servant."  Mr.  Vignoles  contributes  a  paper  on  **Geo> 
graphical  Reminiscences,"  Mr.  W.  Fraser Kae  contributes- 
an  interesting  biographical  paper  on  William  C(»wper, 
and  Florence  Walden  begins  a  new  serial  called  **Thost^ 
Westerton  Girls." 

Longrinan*S  Hagrazine. — In  LanrpnaWs  Magazimt  Mr. 
Aubyn  Battye  has  a  charming  little  natural  history  paper 
entitled  **  Upon  a  Day,"  describing  the  sights  and  scene** 
witnessed  in  the  country  by  a  man  w  ho  pitehes  his  tent 
on  the  river,  and  spends  the  whole  long  summer  day  in^ 
watching  birds  and  beasts.  Mr.  Henry  James's  short 
paper  on  the  pupil  is  concluded.  Mr.  C.  W.  Kennedy 
has  a  bright  little  pap>er  describing  Sark.  Tliere  is 
curious  account  of  an  Italian  house  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, translated  from  the  Latin  of  Baptisto  Mantuanus. 

Newbepy  House  Magazine. -In  the  KeicberyEmm 

Mafjazlne  there  is  a  paper  on  numerous  divines,  which 
begins  with  Hugh  Latimer  and  ends  with  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall.  A  paper  by  "NV'.  J.  Hrft^y  gives  some  account  of 
the  Mantuan  Ambassador's  despatches  describing  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Church  policy.  There  is  an  illustratCNd  paper 
on  the  **  Chalice  of  Archbishop  Sancroft,"  and  another 
with  a  plan  map  of  the  churchyard  of  old  St  Paul's. 
Perhaps  the  most  useful  paper  in  the  magazine  is  Mr. 
Mason's  account  of  parochial  missions.  Mr.  Mason 
thinks  a  long  mission  of  three  weeks  or  a  montli,  if 
properly  graduated,  when  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful 
preacher,  host  answer  the  purp  >se  of  a  mission. 
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OornhllL— Itt  CanihiU  there  is  a  good  travel  paper,  **  On 
Quiet  Rivers  in  Ceylon,"  and  a  brief  account  of  the  Mines 
of  Carara.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  describes  the  way  in  which 
seeds  are  carried  across  the  country  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  There  is  a  good  poem  on  the  "Dread  To- 
morrow." 

man's  M&grazine.— That  indefatigable  youns 
lady,  Miss  Laura  A.  Smith,  publishes  a  collection  of  old 
English  drinkinff  songs,  with  music.  There  is  an  inte- 
resting paper  f  uU  of  out-of-the-way  information,  concern- 
ing the  punishments  inflicted  at  various  times  and  in 
various  countries  by  law.  It  is  entitled  "Pains  and 
Penalties."  Boiling  to  death,  introduced  ink)  England  in 
1531,  as  a  punishment  for  poisoning,  did  not  last 
twenty  years.  Skinning  alive  was  at  least  twice  inflicted 
in  Europe.  In  France,  women  were  frequently  buried 
alive  for  comparatively  trivial  ofiences ;  and  in  one  district 
Iq  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  customary  to  bury  the 
murderer  alive  with  the  corpse  of  his  victim.  The  guillo- 
tine seems  to  have  been  in  use  at  Halifax  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  town  having  the  right  to  behead  any  person 
who  stole  anything  more  than  the  value  of  13Jd.  There 
is  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Tramps  and  their  Ways,"  by 
"Peregrinus."  The  topographical  paper  is  devoted  to 
Bournemouth  and  Wimbome.  "  Life  in  a  Sugar  Planta- 
tion "  introduces  us  into  Barbadoes. 

ScribneP.— /Scn6iier  begins  its  series  of  papers  on 
"  Ocean  Steam  Ships  "  by  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gould. 
There  are  now  twelve  steamship  lines  which  have  their 
regular  sailing  day  each  week  between  Europe  and  New 
York,  and  on  these  lines  there  are  eighty-four  steam  ships 
•«rhich  carry  saloon  and  steerage  passengers.  Mr.  Birge 
Harrison  has  a  well-illustrated  paper  describing  kangaroo 
hunting  in  Austv&lia.  Li  the  future  he  predicts  that 
kangaroos  will  be  extinct  except  where  they  are 
preserved  like  deer  in  English  parks.  Mr.  Herbert 
Walsh  explains  the  recent  Indian  troubles  in  Dakota, 
and  appeak  to  public  opinion  to  insist  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  single  intelligent,  experienced,  responsible 
head  to  control  the  Indian  Service,  which  service  should 
be  conducted  in  absolute  harmony  with  Civil  Service 
Teform.  Funds  should  be  voted  to  efiectively  educate 
the  Indian  youth,  and  to  secure  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  Indians.  There  is  an  interesting  paper 
l)y  Dr.  Thomas  D wight  on  **What  is  Right-handed- 
Hess  ? "  illustrated  by  prints  of  four  Angers  on 
each  hand  and  tracings  of  the  hat  crown  outlines 
of  the  human  head.  Out  of  a  hundred  hat  crown  out- 
lines selected  at  random  the  left  side  was  larger  than  the 
Tight  in  Beventy-k)ne  cases,  the  right  in  thirteen,  and  they 
were  equal  in  sixteen.  Dr.  Dwight  is  much  more  posi- 
tive ab  to  what  right-handedness  is  not  than  as  to  what 
it  is.  He  says  when  we  understand  instinct,  then,  and 
•only  then,  may  we  hope  to  understand  right-handedness 
and  know  why  it  is  sometimes  reversed.  There  is  a 
good  illustrated  paper  on  the  cruise  of  the  Thetis  in  1889 
to  the  Arctic  regions.  The  interminable  Stanley  story 
is  continued,  this  time  with  Mr.  Jephson's  narrative  of 
the  relief  of  Captain  Nelson. 

Macmillan  is  an  exceptionally  good  number.  "  The 
Prospects  of  Greater  France  "  is  an  article  on  the  failure 
of  France  to  found  a  Colonial  Empire,  which  I  wish  I  had 
space  to  quote  at  length.  Mr.  Percy  Gardner's  account 
of  Dr.  Schliemann  is  very  interesting.  The  paper  on 
"  Our  New  Political  System  "  is  full  of  bright  optimism." 


POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 
Thesbis  a  spirited  little  poem  by  S.  Frances  Harrison 
in  Temple  Bar  on  "  Why  we  love  a  Man-of-War." 

For  the  grand  old  Flag  at  the  head  of  her, 

The  flag  of  Battle  and  Song ; 
The  flag  that  was  ever  the  dread  of  her 

Enemies  prond  and  strong. 

Though  trials  and  tempters  throng, 
Hay  it  always  be  sung  and  said  of  her — 
Hurrah !  for  the  Flag  at  the  head  of  her, 

The  Flag  we  have  floated  long  1 


There  are  two  poems  on  the  "  Old  Year  "  and  the  "  New 
Year"  in  Zongman\  from  the  first  of  which  I  quote  two 
verses : — 

What  did  the  old  year  bring,  lassie. 

What  did  the  old  year  bring  ? 
A  well-loved  youth  with  a  heart  of  truth 

And  a  golden  marriage-ring,  lassie. 

What  did  the  old  year  bring,  father. 

What  did  the  old  year  bring  7 
Six  feet  of  sod  in  the  acre  of  God, 

Where  the  robins  sweetly  sing,  dearie  7 


Mr.  R.  W.  Gilder  contributes  to  the  Centwy  Magazine 
the  following  sonnet  on  Shakespeare's  birthday : — 

A  little  English  earth  and  breathM  air 

Made  Shakespeare  the  divine :  00  is  his  verse 

The  broidered  soil  of  every  blossom  fair ; 

So  doth  his  song  all  sweet  bird  songs  rehearse. 

But  tell  me,  then,  what  wondrous  stuff  did  fashion 
That  part  of  him  which  took  those  wilding  flights 
Among  imagined  worlds — whence  the  while  passion 
That  burned  three  centuries  through  the  days  and  nights? 

Not  heaven's  four  winds  could  make,  nor  the  round  earth. 
The  soul  wheref  rom  the  soul  of  Hamlet  flamed ; 
Nor  anything  of  merely  mortal  birth 

Could  lighten  as  when  Shakespeare's  name  is  named. 
How  was  his  body  bred  we  know  full  well, 
But  that  high  soul's  engendering  who  may  tell ! 

There  are  also  four  short  poems  in  the  same  magazine 
by  Charles  Henry  Luders,  who  died  last  January  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two.  His  work  is  characterised  by  purity 
of  thought,  depth  of  feeling,  fidelity  to  truth,  and  a 
melodiousness  akin  to  the  music  of  brooks. 


In  the  New  Bedew,  Mr.  Alf.  Austin  contributes  a 
pleasantly  jingling  set  of  verges,  entitled  "An  April 
Fool,"  which  tells  of  a  yokel  in  cap^o'  bells  and  a  suit  of 
saffron  motley,  who  says  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  the 
curious : 

"  Yes ;  I  am  an  April  Fool :  Confessed  1 
And  my  pate  grows  not  worse ior  scratching ; 
But  I  know  where  the  kingfisher  drills  her  nest. 
And  the  long-tailed  tits  are  hatching." 
The  drift  of  the  poem  is  to  hint  that  perhaps  such  an 
April  fool  may  hwre  more  to  say  for  himself  than  any  of 
his  more  serious  neighbours. 
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A  QUARTERLY  CAUSERIE.    BY  OUR  ST.  PETERSBURG  CORRESPONDENT. 


nT  is  customary  with  Roman  CatheHcs  duriog  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  to  cover  up  the  images,  pic- 
tures, and  crucifixes  that  decorate  the  walls  and 
altars  of  their  churches  with  violet  gauze  em- 
blematical of  grief  and  mourning;  to  abstain  from 
ringing  bells,  and  to  eschew  all  music  save  the  sad 
funereal  strains  in  which  are  chanted  the  Seven  Peni- 
tential Psalms  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 

A  LITERARY  LENT. 

Russian  literature,  although  there  are  no  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  the  fact,  would  seem  to  have  be^un 
precisdy  such  a  period  of  introspection  and  lamentation 
some  years  ago,  and  the  Easter  morning  that,  shall  in- 
au^rate  an  epoch  of  health-giving  joy  and  creative 
activity  seems  as  far  ofl*  to-day  as  when  Turghenieff 
breathed  his  last  in  September,  1883.  Russian  men 
of  letters  are  mostly  silent  and  sad,  like  the  exiled 
Jews  who  l^|^|ad  their  harps  upon  the  willows  that  grew 
by  the  rivei^or  Babylon  ;  and  what  is  still  worse,  their 
ri^ht  hands  have  lost  their  cunning.  "  Our  great 
misfortune,''  exclaimed  Turghenieff  in  1868,  ''is  the 
lack^  of  gifted  writers.  Tolstoi  has  no  successor,  and 
yet  his  tirst  production  dates  back  as  far  as  18/52.  It 
IS,  of  course,  impossible  to  deny  a  certain  talent  to  the 
Sleptsoffs,  Reshetniko^,  etc.  etc.  of  the  present  day ; 
but  where,  i)ray,  is  their  force,  their  imagination  ?  where 
their  invention  ?  "  And  echo  answered,  "  Where  ?  "  And 
if  things  looked  unpromising  then,  the  changes  thiat  have 
since  taken  place  are  assuredly  not  calculate  to  improve 
them  materially.  Turghenieff  himself  is  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  Tolstoi  has  abandoned  literature  for  fresh  fieldsand 
pastures  new ;  Gontsharoff  has  died  as  an  author,  though 
still  living  in  the  flesh  ;  Ostroffsky,  the  Russian  MoU^re, 
has  played  the  fifth  act  of  his  own  drama  and  taken  his 
final  exit,  and  the  actual  state  of  Russian  literature  is  far 
worse  than  the  former.  Its  wearisome  monotony  su^- 
^ests  to  the  imaginative  mind  a  dreary  Russian  steppe  m 
Tate  summer,  boundless,  parched,  and  barren,  with 
scarcely  a  hillock  on  the  distant  horizon  to  relieve  tho 
eye,  and  even  that  only  a  kootydn,  or  artificial  mound, 
raised  by  the  hands  of  obscure  mortals  over  the  corpses 
of  the  honoured  dead. 

THE  FROST  OF  THE  CENSORSHIP. 

Michael  Salty koff,  a  satirist  better  known  as  Slitsbe- 
dreen,  believing  in  the  miraculous  power  of  educati:>n 
to  turn  cabbages  into  cedars  of  Lebanon,  organised 
the  offices  of  his  monthly  review,  the  "  Memoirs  of  tho 
Fatherland,"  into  a  sort  of  pepinikre  in  which  at  any  rate 
he  hoped  to  rear  and  nurse  such  literary  acorns  as  might 
otherwise  be  blown  out  to  sea  or  choked  among  the 
rocks;  and  for  a  time  he  obtained  remarkable  results. 
He  succeeded  in  communicating  the  spark  of  enthusiasm 
that  burned  within  himself  to  many  of  the  promising 
yoiiiuc  writers  he  had  gathered  round  him,  and  it  was 
bidding  fair  to  burst  into  a  bright  flame  when  the  authori- 
ties suddenly  plucked  out  the  brands  from  the  burning, 
cast  them  to  tne  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  trod  out  the 
embers  of  the  fire.  Since  that  time  Russian  literature  is 
become  historico-photographical ;  instead  of  genre  paint- 
ings in  oil,  we  have  photographs  by  instantaneous  pro- 


cesses, with  considerable  blurs  and  spots  on  the  negatisea. 
Imagination  is  frozen  up  and  originaUty  feared  as  a 
^essus*  shirt. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  censure  a  measure  which,  how- 
ever drastic  in  appearance,  may,  d  priori,  have  been  as 
judicious  as  the  extinction  of  an  incipient  fire  in  a 
powder  magazine.  With  the  poUtical  side  of  such 
questions  I  have  absolutely  no  concern.  A  man  may  be 
compelled  by  considerations  of  self-preservation  to  have 
his  leg  amputated  considerably  above  the  knee,  and  it 
would  be  folly  on  his  part  to  hesitate;  still,  the  operation,, 
however  necessary,  is  dangerous,  and  even  when  success- 
ful is  extremely  trying  to  the  organisation.  So  it  wa» 
with  the  amputation  performed  by  the  authorities;  it 
gave  a  terrible  shock  to  the  whole  system,  causing  per- 
turbations in  the  nervous  centres,  the  effects  of  which 
are  now  beginning  to  be  keenly  felt. 

THE  DEATH  OF  ORIGINALITY. 

A  considerable  amount  of  intollectual  activity  ever 
since  then  has  been  absorbed  by  the  humble  but  useful 
work  of  editing  and  re-editing  the  productions  of  native 
classic  writers,  and  the  translating,  chpping,  pruning,  an^^l 
abridging  of  foreign  productions.  PoK)8hkin,  Lermontofl; 
Tolstoi,  Turghenieff^  and  the  half-dozen  other  stars  who 
compose  the  constellation  of  Russian  Hterature,  are  being 
rencfered  accessible  to  the  poorer  classes  who  had  pre- 
viously been  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  Zola 
and  the  Dream-Oracle.  At  present,  Bourget,  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  Daudet,  Louis  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Wood,  and 
Rider  Haggard  are  being  done  into  Russian,  and  in  litera- 
ture as  in  nature,  the  bees  that  have  been  unable  to  make 
honay  of  their  own,  contrive  to  live  and  thrive  on  that  of 
neighbouring  communities.  Russian  monthlies,  which 
contain  from  twice  to  three  times  more  matter  than  the 
Fortnightly  Review  or  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  carry  very 
little  cargo  and  ship  translations  as  ballast.  Russian 
Thought,  for  instence  (a  name  which  was  not  always  a 
misnomer,  though  now  appUed  only  on  the  hums  a  non 
lucendo  principle),  is  overloaded  with  the  fruits  of  French^ 
English,  and  German  thought ;  while  the  Northern 
Messenger,  if  twenty  or  thirty  pages  were  cut  out,  might 
appropriately  be  termed  the  Messenger  of  Ihe  West 

THE  AFTERGLOW  OF  RUSSIAN  OEXIUS. 

It  is  not  that  there  are  no  original  productions  of  any 
value.  They,  too,  are  occasioufdly  to  be  met  with,  but 
only  at  rare  intervals  and  as  constituting  the  aftev^glow 
of  a  brilliant  light  that  has  recently  sunk  below  the 
horizon.  The  Hterary  work  one  finds  in  the  numerous, 
periodicals  consists,  as  a  rule,  of  light,  trivial  sketchea 
that  might  be  comfortebly  perused  aurin|r  the  half- 
hour's  ride  to  town  in  a  railway  carnage.  They 
are  ephemeral,  and  what  is  much  worse,  are  meant 
to  be  what  they  are.  There  is  no  evidence,  even  in  the 
best  of  them,  of  artistic  architecture,  in  the  form,  which 
was  rough  and  unfinished  as  a  wooden  bridge  of  Nishny 
Novgorod ;  while  the  style  is  frequentiy  that  of  a  wander- 
ing story-teller,  and  the  only  redeeming  trait  about  the 
whole  is  an  occasional  glimpse  of  what  an  eminent  English 
critic  feUcitously  terms  soul,  that  breaks  through  a  rare 
rift  in  the  dark  clouds  of  syUpgjsms  or  impassioned 
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rhetoric.  Literary  critics  should  not,  however,  forget 
that  not  all  Uie  defects  and  blemishes  of  contemporary 
Kussian  letters  can  be  treated  as  evidences  of  the  authors' 
eccentric  taste  or  lack  of  taste ;  and  that  many  of  them 
ma^  have  to  be  attributed,  in  ultimate  analysis,  to  causes 
which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  pure  literature. 

'*  Thoughts  shut  up  want  air. 
And  spoil  lilie  bale^t  unopened  to  the  sun." 

There  are  more  difficulties  imd  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  incarnation  of  brilliant  thoughts  in  fiiushed  form  in 
Russia  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophical  countries, 
and  any  one  who  pursues  carefully  or  cunouslv  the  three 
instalments  of  a  novel  by  Madam  Vinnitsky,  in  tho 
January  and  Jf'ebruary  and  March  issues  of  the  Northern 
Messengp  *  or  the  poem  entitled  "Death,*'  by  M.Meresh- 
kovsky  in  the  two  last  numbers  of  the  same^  magazine',! 
must  feel  that  the  authors  heard  a  voice  we  cannot  hear, 
and  saw  and  felt  a  hand  we  cannot  see,  which  beckoned 
them  away  before  their  work  was  satisfactorily  ended. 

COUNT  T0L8T0I*8  KEWCOKILY. 

It  would  be  only  natural  if  an  ardent  apostle  Uke  Count 
Tolstoi,  eager  to  evangelise  his  own  kith  and  kin,  and 
seeing  that  his  sweetness  is  now  being  wasted  in  the 
desert  air  to  the  west  of  Russia,  should  adjust  himself  to 
the  political  requirements  of  the  times,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  reach  the  ears  of  his  countrymen,  instead  of  placing 
the  thankless  part  of  blind  Samson  to  the  PhiHstmes. 
Most  of  his  latter-day  pamphlets  are  forbidden  fruit  to 
the  Russian  public,  and  it  would  be  much  easier  to  pur- 
chase a  strong  dose  of  strychnine  or  pcussic  acid  than  his 
"Christ's Christianity or  the  "Kreutzer  Sonata."  Whether 
considerations  of  this  kind  have  been  instrumental 
in  driving  him  into  comedy,  a  branch  of  Utera- 
ture  in  which  we  had  no  reason  to  suppose  him 
especially  qualified  to  shine,  it  would  be  rash,  in  the 
absence  of  a  direct  confession  of  the  author  himself,  to 
decide ;  but  his  last  literary  production,  which  has  just 
appeared  in  Russia,  under  the  title,  "The  Fruits  of 
Enlightenment,*'  is  the  only  one  of  his  writings  that 
belongs  to  this  category ;  and  even  it  bears  onl^  uie  out- 
ward form  of  a  comedy ;  in  realitv  it  is  dramatised  satire 
with  tho  moral  peeping  out  from  behind  all  the  partitions 
of  the  stage,  waiting  for  you  in  the  middle  and  aithe  end 
of  each  little  scene  of  every  one  of  the  acts  until  the  specta- 
tor who  came  to  the  theatre  to  satisfy  his  craving  for 
high  art  heartily  wishes  all  the  parts  welded  into  one 
g(K>d  monologue,  given  to  the  parish  preacher  and  impres- 
sivelv  read  out  from  the  pulpit  on  the  first  convenient 
Sunday.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  prophet  to  predict 
the  complete  failure  of  the  "  Fruits  of  Enlightenment 
as  a  comedy,  nor  is  it  needful  to  be  an  opponent  of 
Tolstoi's  to  characterise  the  issue  as  perfectly  natural. 
Experienced  playwrights  Hke  Ostrovski — who  is  almost 
apotheosised  by  his  appreciative  countrymen— have  failed 
quite  as  hopelessly  to  touch  unv  of  the  chords  in  the 
breast  of  the  foreigner,  which  Calderon,  Moli^re,  Sheridan, 
and  Goldsmith  set  in  such  pleasurable  vibration,  and  for 
reasons  of  which  neither  pMt)r  need  be  ashamed. 

The  literature  of  Russia  is  divided  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  Europe  by  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  which  it 
will  reouire  many  generations  and  radical  changes  to 
efface ;  ny  its  themes,  exclusively,  nay  parochially,  local, 
which  are  the  outcome  of  social,  political,  and  religious 
conditions  that  have  now  no  counterpart  in  modem 
Europe ;  by  its  types,  whose  views,  tendencies,  and  ideals 
are  always  foreign,  sometimes  inconceivable,  to  the  mem- 

♦   Polenova  and  the  Jaroslavtseffs."  A  novel.  By  A.  Vinnitsic v. 
t  **  Death :  A  Poem  of  St.  Peteraburgh."  By  D.  Mereshlcovsliy. 


hers  of  any  community  to  the  west  oithe  Vistula ;  by  its  ^ 
psychology,  which  may  appropriately,  if  not  scientifically,, 
oe  termed  Slavonic. 

Even  Count  Tolstoi*s  new  comedy  is  saturated  with 
Russian  individualism  of  the  kind  described.  It  is  a  satiro 
on  civilisation,  whose  accredited  representatives  are  coii> 
fronted  with  the  ideal  heroes  of  the  piece — peasants  unable 
to  write  their  names,  and  whose  horizon  is  bounded  by 
the  village  church,  the  cornfield,  and  the  cemetery.  The 
j^t  coiitiits  in  a  sucoeissful  attempt  on  the  part  of  'au 
ignorant  peasant  girl  to  persuade  a  well-meaning  but 
weak-minded  landowner  that  the  spirits,  in  whom  he  most 
firmly  beHeves,  desire  him  to  sdl  a  portion  of  a  certain 
estate  to  the  peasant  ladclands  at  toe  moderate  prices 
which  he  had  previously  demanded  but  had  since  con* 
sideraUy  raised.  The  representatives  of  the  Upper  Ten 
Thousand,  with  their  ridiculous  foibles,  absurd  befiefs,  and 
artificial  wants,  pass  in  procession  before  the  eyes  of  the* 
shrewd  matter-of-fact  peasants,  who  deliver  their  un- 
polished comments,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  mono- 
syllabic ejaculation,  on  the  endless  card-playing,  the 
solemn  spiritualistic  sSanceSy  the  bestial  gluttony,  the 
imaginary  healing  of  imaginary  ills,  and  many  other 
traits  of  that  modem  culture  which  Count  Tolstoi  seems, 
to  regard  as  the  abomination  of  desolation. 

AN  OBTRUSIVE  MORAL. 

The  moral  of  the  piece  is  not  aUpwed  to  dawn  gradually 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  spectator  as  the  genenal. 
conclusion  of  the  whole ;  it  obtrudes  itself  upon  him  from, 
the  very  beginning,  making,  in  consequence,  a  very  weak 
in^pfession,  or  one  wholly  opposed^  to  that  whieh  it^as. 
the  author's  intention  to  proauce.  This  reaUstic  haste  is. 
probably  answerable  for  these  infractions  of  the  laws  of 
verisimilitude,  seldom  violated  with  impunity,  which 
seriously  deface  the  worki  from  whatever  point  of  view  we- 
regard  it.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  is< 
the  heroine,  Tania,  a  peasant  sirl  turned  chambermaid,, 
who  throws  dust  in  the  eyes  of  learned  professors,  sharp- 
witted  ladies,  and  the  fine  JUur  of  Russian  intelligence,. 

Eulls  all  the  wires  of  the  plot,  and  remains  simple,  true- 
earted,  straijghtforward  as  before.   This  type  is  not,  per-- 
haps,  inconceivable  ;  it  may  have  existed  in 'the  eternal 
ideas  of  which  Plato  speaks,  but'it  corresponds  to  no  real 
being  or  class  of  beings  in  the  dominions  of  the  Tzar.. 
An  American  lady-help,  with  a  slight  touch  of  the  bro^e, 
and  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  her. blue  Celtic  eye,  might, 
be  capable  of  conceiving  and  undertaking  the  part 
assigned  by  Tolstoi  to  Tama,  though  even  she  would  fail 
unless  she  had  to  deal  with  a  group  of  persons  suffering; 
from  softening  of  the  brain;  but  assuredly  no  such  daring 
plans  would  suggest  themselves  to  any  Russian  chamber- - 
maid  that  one  is  likely  to  meet  with  from  Vershbolovo  to- 
Vladivostok. 

A  SAMPLE  OF  TOMTOIAN  KNOUT. 

It  is  presumably  this  same  over-eagerness  to  flageUate  • 
the  vices  of  civili^tion  that  led  the  author  to  prefer  the 
blows  of  a  heavy  knout  to  the  deadly  pricks  of  a  poisoned 
needle ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  boorish  vulgarity 
of  ^e  poor  peasants,  who  leer  and  jeer  at  excesses  witn 
the  same  relish  with  which  they  would  gibe  and  jeer  at 
the  refined  tastes  of  a  Count  Caylus  or  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
is  as  true  to  nature  as  were  the  pictures  of  the  Greek 
artist  Pauson,  and  to  many  will  seem  as  repulsive.  Dis- 
cussing the  food  of  the  quality the  female  cook 
remarks  to  the  peasants : — 

"  And  it's  them  as  are  able  to  devour,  I  can  tell  you." 
Ist  Peasant :  "  They've  thundering  appetites,  I  appose  ?  " ' 
Cook:  "You  may  say  so;  and  no  wonder,  seeing  how 
they  drinks.    It's  sweet  wines  fizzin*' 
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Jiqaora — a  particlar  sort  for  each  dish — as  they  must 
iiave;  and  then  they  eats  and  drinks  and  eats  and 
drinks."  ...  1st  Peasant :  **  It  flushes  down  food  in 
proporshun.''  Cook :  *^  Oh,  they  are  smart  hands  at 
devouring.  Lor*,  it*s  terrible !  Thev  can't  go  about  it 
like  you  and  myself,  and  eat  and  d^rink,  ana  make  the 
fiign  of  the  cross  when  weVe  done  and  get  up.  Nothing 
vml  satisfy  them  unless  they're  laying  in  £>od  all  day 
Jons.**  2nd  Peasant :  "  Like  hogs  as  &kve  their  shanks 
in  the  wash  trough.  (The  peasants  burst  out  laughing.) 
Oook:  "Lor'  bless  you,  the  first  thing,  when  ^ey^ve 
Tubbed  their  eyes  in  the  morning,  is  samovars,  tea,  coffee, 
«nd  jockeylate.  As  soon  as  they  empty  two  samovars, 
they  ring  for  a  third.  Before  thats  empty,  lunch  is 
served,  and,  before  lunch  is  well  over,  dinner,  and  that 
has  to  be  washed  down  with  coffee.  As  soon  as 
i;hey  begin  to  drop  off  like  filled  leeches,  there's 
"tea  again.  And  then  comes  the  finger-bits,  and 
-the  sweetmeats,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  besides, 
there's  no  end  to  it.  Why,  they  eat  when  lying 
Abed."  3rd  Peasant:  "That's  the  style ! "  (Laughs.)  1st 
aind  2nd  Peasants :  "  What  are  you  up  to,  eh  ? "  3rd 
Peasant :  "  I  was  only  wishing  I  could  hve  just  one  day 
iike  them  ^ents ! "  2nd  Peasant :  "  Well,  and  when  do 
they  do  their  business?"  Cook:  "Business,  indeed! 
What  business  have  they  ever  to  do,  I'd  like  to  know  ? 
To  play  cards  and  the  piano,  that's  all  the  buuness  they 
ihas  to  put  their  hands  to.  The  young  mistress  used  to 
«it  down  at  the  piano,  as  soon  as  she'd  rubbed  the  sleep 
out  of  her  ^eyes,  and  drum  away  for  bare  life.  And  a 
i^eacher  as  Uves  here  would  stand  by  her  waiting  and 
waiting  to  see  whether  the  piano  would  soon  be  vaccuated, 
And  when  the  one  'ud  finish,  the  other  'ud  set  to.  And 
43ometimes  they'd  put  two  pianos  side  by  side,  and  four  of 
Ihem  'ud  hammer  away  at  them  till  I  could  hear  it  in 
the  kitchen  here.  Srd  Peasant:  "Oh,  Lord  I"  Cook: 
"^^  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  that's  all  as  their  business  ever 
Amounts  to — pianos  and  card-plajdng.  Whenever  they 
•come  together,  it's  alwavs  the  same  thing ;  cards,  wine, 
And  smoking  all  through  the  livelong  ni^t ;  and  when 
they  turn  out  o'  bed  in  the  morning,  it's  eating  and 
•drinking  ag^in." 

COUNT  Tolstoi's  followers  and  organs. 

Count  Tolstoi  has  numerous  followers  and  still  more 
aiumerous  adversaries,  whom  passionate  bias  puts  out  of 
•court.  For  the  unprejudiced  reader  the  "  Fruits  of  En- 
lightenment" has  a  twofold  value  ;  it  is  instructive  as  a 
«tudy  of  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  modem 
Kussian  society;  it  is  interesting  and  edifying  as  a 
vigorous  protest  against  instruction,  wealth,  material 
progress,  and  all  the  other  factors  of  modem  civilisation  ^ 
t)yone  of  those  ardent,  eamest,  and  sympathetic  souls' 
who  appear  at  the  close  of  all  great  epochs  of  the  world  s 
history,  and  when  moulting  time  draws  near  are  impelled 
l>y  their  passionate  longing  for  a  new  Hfe  of  troth  and 
justice  to  cast  off,  along  with  the  old  skin,  the  flesh  and 
muscles,  the  blood  and  the  bones. 

"One  man  in  the  field  is  no  warrior,"  is  the  Russian 
version  of  the  proverb  that  one  swallow  does  not  make 
•K>ring.  In  his  campaign  against  civilisation.  Count 
•Tolstoi  possesses  very  strong  claims  to  be  considered  a 
warrior,  seeing  that  he  leads  a  whole  army  to  the  attack. 
There  is  a  numerous  school  of  Russian  thinkers  who, 
though  they  do  not  share  his  views  on  marriage  as 
expounded  in  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  or  on  the  duty  of 
non-resistance  in  fighting  the  battle  of  life,  are  completely 
at  one  with  him  in  his  wistful  longing  for  a  new  shuffle 
of  the  cards,  a  readjustment  of  social  relations,  and  a 
reinvigoration  of  the  enfeebled  human  race  by  a  frank 


return  to  nature  and  agriculture.  The  most  widely 
circulated  review  in  the  empire,  Russian  Thought^  is  now 
the  inspired  organ  of  this  bend  of  eamest  writers,  to 
whom  the  name  of  Novodniky  (Men  of  the  Peq)le)  has 
been  given,  and  several  other  periodicals  opoa  their 
hospitable  pages  to  occaaenal  articles  advocating  the 
same  views. 

.  THE  W0E8HIP  OF  THE  MOUJIK. 

M.  Zlatovratsky,  one  of  the  brightest  stars  of  this 
literary  galaxy,  has  just  published  another  instalment  of 
his  essays  on  this  panacea  for  Weltnschmerz,  labour  strikes, 
revolutions,  and  sedition,  which  seems  efiicacious  enough 
if  only  feasible.  He  sets  out  from  the  postulate  that 
virtue,  troth,  and  beauty  are  synonymous  ¥dth— or,  at 
any  rate,  the  outcome  of— the  toilsome  life  of  a  Russian 
tiller  of  the  soil ;  while  vice,  disease,  and  misery  are  the 
price  paid  for  the  artificial  life  of  dties^  with  their 
Motorics,  mills,  and  slums.  He  concurs  with  Young  in 
thinking  that  "  a  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man," 
and  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  a  Russian  peasant  is  the 
highest  style  of  Christian;  and  it  is  only  natural 
tl^t  he  should  draw  the  obvious  conclusion  that 
social  and  spiritual  salvation  is  dependent  upon  the  utter 
demoUtion  of  European  idols  and  ideals,  and  the  setting 
up  of  the  Russian  peasants'  standard  in  their  place. 
Mumanity,  but  more  particularly  the  Russian  variety,  is 
fashioned  after  the  model  of  Antteus,  and  can  only  be 
saved  from  a  violent  death  by  returning  to  Mother  Earth, 
and  when  once  under  her  wing  is  bound  by  every  con- 
sideration of  pmdence  and  gratitude  to  abide  there. 

TOLSTOI  AS  DEPICTED  BT  A  DISCIPLE. 

These  are  some  of  M.  Zlatovratsky's  esoteric  teachings. 
But  one  of  his  recent  storiefl|,  entitled  "My  Visions," 
conveys  a  far  more  accurate  idea  of  the  writer  and  his 
aims    and    ideas    than    the    longest  disquisitions. 
In  this  tale  he  gives  us  a  fanciful  but  pleasing  descrip- 
tion of   the   mental  anguish   of  a  Russian  peasant 
turned    artist,    who   has   fallen    a   prey   to  that 
Wertherian  sorrow  which,  like  leprosy  and  influenza, 
still  lingers  on  in  Russia.   Maddened  by  the  excmciating 
pangs  of  this  modem  malady,  he  repairs  (in  a  dream^  to 
the  house  of  a  man  described  by  some  as  a  Sage,  by  otners 
as  a  penitent  sinner,  by  a  third  group  as  a  seeker  after 
troth,  and  by  a  fourth  category  as  "the  great  man.** 
Kooznetsoff,  the  peasant  artist,  enters  this  house,  and 
hrars  a  moral  discourse  by  the  wise  man  on  the  text, 
"  Resist  not  evil  by  violence."    At  first  he  listens  with  the 
smile  of  a  sceptic,  which  soon  gives  place  to  the  knitted 
brow  of  the  mterested  hearer,  and  he  ends  by  surrender- 
ing at  discretion.    He  then  leams  from  the  lips  of  the  wise 
man — who  is  Count  Leo  Tolstoi — the  interesting  detaili 
set  forth  in  that  writer's  celebrated  "  Confessions."  One 
of  the  audience  hazarding  the  remark  that  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistance  to  evil  and  its  corollaries  are  no  more  than 
an  idle  dream,  ehcited  the  impassioned  reply :  "  An  idle 
dream  P  "  exclaimed  the  ^reat  man.  "  What  miserable  mortal 
first  launched  that  temble  thought  among  men  t  An  idle 
dream.  But  the  God  whom  ye  worship,  who  gave  you  the 
subhme  commandments  of  love  and  of  non-resistance  to 
evil  by  violence,  did  He  regard  this  doctrine  of  His  as  & 
far-off  ideal  of  humanity,  impossible  of  attainment,  a 
pathetic,  poetic  fancy  wherewith  to  captivate  the  simple- 
minded  folks  of  Calilee  ?     No !  He  looked  upon  His 
doctrine  as  an  efficacious  means  of  saving  humanity. 
He  did  not  dream  idle  dreams  upon  the  crossy  l>nt 
died  for  His  teaching.  .  .  .  Ana  thus  many  Irave 
died,  and  thus  many   shall   yet  die  who  are  still 
unborn.   It  cannot  be  said  of  such  a  teaching  that  it  is 
an  idle  dream."  r^r\ri]{> 
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A  TOLSTOI  AN  "VISION." 

The  great  man  next  likened  the  sublunary  world  and  the 
whole  human  race  to  a  vast  pyramid,  on  the  apex  of 
which  he  (the  speaker)  stood,  and  a  handful  of  chosen 
oqes  with  him.  They  were  the  salt  of  the  earth.  "  On 
all  the  stepts  below  us  I  beheld  whole  armies  of  miserable 
wretches  like  ourselves,  afllicted  with  a  burning  desire 
— still  unsatisfied — to  climb  up  to  the  spot  where 
we  stood,  jostling  and  crushing  each  other  in 
the  mad  attempt,  using  one  another  as  stepping- 
stones,  tearing  and  gashing  the  arms,  legs,  and 
breasts  of  themselves  and  others.  Sighs  and  groans 
reached  my  ear,  heart-rending  cries  of  despair  that 
pierced  the  air  were  uttered  by  those  who  fell  oft*  or  were 
hurled  down  to  the  bottom,  and  triumphant  shouts  of  joy 
arose  from  the  few  who  had  contrived  to  raise  themselves 
one  step  higher.  I  heard  these  groans  and  cries,  I  saw 
the  gory  blood  flow  in  torrents  down  the  steps 
I  was  in  an  aeony  of  despair.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
crying  out  to  the  multitude  of  men  that  swarmed  beneath 
me,  *  Why,  oh  ill-starred  mortals,  are  you  bent  on 
climbing  up  hither  ?  Here  is  nought  but  a  dream,  a 
fiction,  a  hollow  mockery ! '  But  when  I  reflected  upon 
the  vast  number  of  sacr£&cos  which  this  hollow  mockery 
had  cost,  I  conceived  a  violent  disgust  for  mankind,  an 
unspeakable  loathing  for  myself.  .  .  .  Verily  I  know 
not  wliat  would  have  become  of  me,  had  I  not,  when 
fixing  my  eyes  on  the  base  of  the  Pyramid,  descried 
countless  millions  of  tiny,  si'^rcely  visible  human 
creatures,  living  a  life  apart,  which  derived  its  signifi- 
cance elsewhere  than  from  the  Pyramid,  and  who  made 
no  attempt  to  scale  its  sides.  .  .  .  These  dwarf-Uke 
bein^,  swarming  like  bees  down  below,  were  the  tillers 
of  the  soiJ,  homy-handed  sons  of  peaceful  toil,  strong 
in  the  conviction  that  the  real  meaning  of  their  God- 
given  Hfe  was  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
not  the  deeds  performed  in  those  ^Ided  halls,  not  the 
Pyramid  on  which  part  of  humanity  was  striving  for 
self-perfection.  *  In  a  word,  that  true  life  is  a  temple 
^aithout  idols,  without  priests,  and  without  sacrifices.*^  * 

"the  dream  of  a  happy  PEASANT." 

The  comer-stone  of  the  edifice  raised  by  M.  Zlato- 
vratsky  and  the  Narodny  school  is  this  piece  of  reason- 
ing :  As  "  Man  wants  but  little,  nor  that  little  long,"  his 
relations  should  be  narrowed  down  till  they  are  restricted 
to  God,  the  little  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  his 
cornfields  and  pastures.  If  he  do  this,  he  is  leading  the 
true  life,  and  will  be  saved.  An  attempt  to  embody  this 
idea  in  a  concrete  fact,  and  show  how  it  would  work,  has 
also  been  made  by  the  same  writer  in  a  curious  sketch 
entitled  "  The  Dream  of  a  Happy  Peasant."  But  though 
pleasant  reading  enough  for  a  leisure  hour,  the  slightest 
critical  test  would  prove  a  sufficiently  powerful  solvent, 
to  cause  the  whole  scheme  to  vanish  into  thin  air. 

The  happy  rustic  is  entertained  with  the  story  of  a 
Russian  Utopia,  called  Valkovshtsheena,  by  an  ancient 
peasant  of  venerable  appearance,  who  was  bom  and  spent 
his  happy  childhood  ana  youth  in  that  favoured  village. 
It  was  situated  in  a  sequestered  spot  far  from  the  din  and 
bustle  of  sinful  human  hfe,  unknown  to  the  authorities, 
unfrequented  by  strangers.  There  the  little  village  com- 
munity led  an  idyllic  life  in  "  the  soul's  calm  sunshine  and 
the  heartfelt  joy like  the  early  Christians  described  in  Count 
Tolstoi's  tale  "  Work  while  ye  have  the  Light."  One  spirit 
animate<l  the  inhabitants  of  this  Russian  San  Marino. 
Did  a  fire  break  out  ?  They  all  combined  to  build  up  huts 
for  the  suffierers,  and  provide  them  with  agricultural 
implements  and  live  stock.   Did  an  epidemic  rage  ?  They 
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tended  the  sick  and  dying  in  turn,  mowing,  reaping,  and^. 
threshing  for  their  helpless  neighbours.  The  rare  strangers  • 
who  strayed  into  Valkovshtsheena  were  enchanted  by 
what  they  saw,  and  told  blood-curdling  stories  of  their 
own  terrible  experience  of  hfe  in  the  world  outside,  of  the 
knout,  the  lash,  of  ruinous  extortions,  and  cry  ing  injustice. 
These  tales  served  to  intensify  the  peasants'  attachment 
to  their  beloved  Valkovshtsheena. 

GOVERNMENT  AS  ANTICHRIST. 

"  There  is  no  family  without  a  failure,"  says  the 
Russian  proverb,  and  two  very  decided  failures  made 
their  appearance  in  this  happy  commimity  at  last,  two 
striplings  who,  having  got  a  taste  of  the  pleasures  of 
a  city  hfe,  relished  them,  and  longed  for  more.  The 
village  elders,  to  wean  them  from  their  sinful  propensities, . 
found  wives  for  them  and  set  them  up  as  independent 
members  of  the  commupe.     But  the  wisest  measures  ■ 
proved  unavailing.      The   young  scapegraces,  married 
though  they  were,  hungered  after  the  llesh-pots  of  the  ■ 
city  and,  seizing  the  first  opportunity  that  ofi'ered, 
absconded.     Not  content,  however,  with  ruining  them- 
selves— for  what  is  the  change  from  a  village  to  a  city  Ufe 
but   moral   and    physical   ruin*:'  —  they  demanded 
their  wives,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  community  to 
dehver  them  up,  appealed  to  the  authorities.    This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  Representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment arrived  in  the  village,  taking  with  them  the  seals - 
of  Antichrist  (soldiers^,  and  the  peasants*  Eden  was  then 
and  there  transformea  into  a  hell.    "  Many  of  our  people 
perished  in  the  woods  ;  others  fled  to  the  Volga  and  to  • 
the  Steppes  :  several  of  our  elders,  strong  and  uny  ielding 
in  spirit,  were  torn  from  among  us,  beaten  publicly 
with  whips,  put  in  irons  and  humed  off  to  the  mines  of 
Siberia." 

And  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Tlio  variations  are  endless,  but 
the  theme  is  ever  one  and  the  same.  The  one  thing 
necessary  is  agriculture ;  for  if  work  generally  is  prayer, 
agriculture  is  an  efficacious  atoncment---a  sacrament  that 
imparts  life  eternal. 

ANOTHER  PEASANT  WORSHIPPER. 

The  same  note  vibrates,  only  much  more  feebly,  in  all 
the  sketches,  articles,  and  stories  of  Gleb  Uspenski,  one 
of  the  best-known  journalists  of  the  day,  whose  place  in 
Russian  literature  is  still  undetennined,  owing  to  his  re- 
markable hterary  talents  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary use  to  which  he  puts  them  on  the  other 
Like  some  of  the  Dutch  painters,  he  shines  principally  in 
miniature  scenes  representing  the  ever^'day  life  of  the 
people ;  but,  unhke  any  Duteh  painter,  he  is  so  over- 
whelmed by  his  matter  that  he  abandons  the  attempt  to 
mould  it  into  anything  like  artistic  form;  so  that  the 
pictures  wliich  strike  the  fancy  of  the  lover  of  genuine 
literature  as  distinct  from  pulpit-preaching  and  journal- 
ism, are  mere  episodes  in  hb  writings,  inserted  for  the 
pui-pose  of  illustrating  his  meaning  or  intensifying  the 
impression.  In  nearly  all  his  essays  Uspenski  begins 
as  an  artist  and  ends  as  a  pamphleteer.  "  Dcsinit 
in  jnscein  mulier  formos  a  svperne.^^  He  sits  down  to  depict 
his  beloved  peasants,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  noble 
aims  and  base  grovelhngs,  but  warming  to  his  subject, 
forgets  the  peasants  and  their  portraits  and  forges 
thunderbolts  which  he  hurls  straightway  at  the  heads  of 
those  whom  he  beUeves  responsible  fcr  their  sufl'erings. 
Few  men  in  Russia  know  the  peasantry  as  well  as  Gleb 
Uspenski :  none  better.  Ho  has  travelled  from  the  shores 
of  the  W  hite  Sea  to  those  of  the  Caspian,  has  frequented 
heathens  and  publicans,  convicts  and  sectarians,  making 
himself  all  things  to  all  men,  and  a  month,  nay  a  week, 
never  elapses  without  two  or  tJi^ee  sketches  appearing . 
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from  his  pen.  He  loves,  ix&y  he  adores,  the  Russia 
peasantry,  and  being  a  monotheist,  acknowledges  no 
other  god ;  but,  like  the  old  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  he 
<}epict8  the  object  of  his  worship  not  only  in  its  brighter 
moods  but  also  in  its  least  noble  aspects.  He  surprises 
his  divinity  in  an  unguarded  moment,  makes  a  sketch 
thereof  wonderfully  true  to  nature,  which  when  it  appears 
as  an  illustration  to  one  of  his  essays  or  tirades,  makes 
us  completely  forget  the  letiberpress  td  which  it  should 
play  the  role  of  handmaid. 

THE  SOMBBE  UNDEUTONE. 

All  his  descriptions  of  peasant  life,  now  so  popular  in 
!Russia,  are  executed  in  the  soberest  of  tones.  A  passing 
glance  at  one  of  them  fills  one  wi£h  melancholy.  The 
author  feels  he  is  engaged  in  a  labour  as  vain  as  that  of 
the  Danaides.  "  A  thousand  times  I  said  to  myself  that 
I  must  cease  to  write  about  the  peasantry,  because  all 
that  is  too  late  now ;  the  best  sketches  and  fragments, 
"written  under  the  conditions  that  hedge  round^all  such 
writings  at  the  present  day  are  useless  and  unavailing : 
they  could  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  the  bewildering 
complexity  of  wanton  toronff  th&t  is  being  interwoven  with 
peasant  life,  by  dint  of  terrible  and  persevering  efforts 
inspired  by  downright  inhumanity."  * 

But  sadness  and  tenderness,  love  and  enthusiasm,  are 
but  passing  moods  of  the  writer.  As  soon  as  he  launches 
out  into  description  he  is  as  objective  as  a  photographic 
apparatus.  Take  this  extract,  for  instance,  from  one 
of  lus  recent  sketches—it  deals  with  the  topics  of  conver- 
sation among  the  peasantry  in  the  villages :  — 

ROBBERY  AND  CORRUPTION. 

"In  former  times  a  peasant  would  entertain  you  with 
an  account  of  his  journey  on  foot  to  Kieff,  and  of  what 
he  saw  and  suffered  on  the  way,  or  treat  you  to  a  narrative 

*  Cf .  Messenger  >/  Europe,  March  1^91 ,  p.  31 1 . 


of  how  the  witch  woman  cast  her  evil  eye  on  his  wife  an(f 
put  an  evil  spirit  in  possession  of  her.  Or  you  might 
meet  with  a  young  man  who  would  while  away  two  days 
of  your  time  with  a  description  of  how,  when,  where,  and 
with  whom  he  fell  in  love ;  or  with  a  lady  who 
would  initiate  you  into  the  details  of  her  roman- 
tic adventures;  or  an  officer  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  stomung  of  Goonib,  and  would  volunteer  a 
narrative  of  his  doughty  deeds.  In  a  word,  they  weie 
human  conversations.  No  doubt  gossip  of  the  same  kind 
goes  on  even  now ;  but  it  is  drowned  m  the  hum  of  the 
never-ending  conversations  about  **  scandals,"  which  you 
hear  wherever  you  go.  Suppose  you  come  up  with  a 
family  of  peasants  migrating  from  the  government 
of  Orel  into  the  government  of  Stavropol,  and  enter  into 
conversation  with  the  rustics  ;  their  second  sentence 
introduces  a  story  about  all  kinds  of  shameful  "scandals,** 

X' cultural,  communal,  governmental.  Their  second 
ise  is  the  prelude  to  a  tale  of  how  the  village  elder 
robbed  and  plundered,  of  how  the  starshina  robbed  and 
plundered,  of  how  the  publican  robbed  and  plundered. 
The  road  contractor,  if  you  meet  him,  teUs  you  such 
wonders  about  tlie  prowess  of  the  builders  as  you  never 
saw  even  in  your  dreams ;  and  the  railway  contractor  in 
his  turn  treats  you  to  a  vivid  description  of  the  imholy 
gains  of  the  road  contractors.  The  member  of  the 
Zemstoe  is  at  a  loss  for  words  sufficiently  energetic  to 
express  his  horror  of  the  "  scandals  "  of  the  admmistra- 
tion,  while  the  superintendent  of  the  police  limns  you  out 
portraits  of  the  members  of  the  Zemstoe  which  plunge 
you  into  such  oppressive  gloom  that  you  have  serious 
thoughts  of  hanging  yourself.  "  No  one  puts  a  hand  to 
any  nonest  work  ;  and  every  one  is  plundering  and 
robbing.'  Such  is  the  staple  topic  of  this  universal 
conversation  which  is  drowning  all  human  gossip.* 

*Cf.  NorUurn  Messenger,  February  1891,  p.  281. 


Messenger  of  Europe. 

The  Philoiophy  of  the  Middle  Ages :  Its 
Origin  and  Ideal.  V  I.  Ouerrier,  Pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Moscow. 

The  Reform  of  Classical  Gymnasiumi  in 

France.  A.  Okolslci. 
Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Pi  opies.  J. 

Yaudjool. 

The  Recent  Productions  of  G.  Uspenski. 

Helnrich  Heine,  his  Critics  and  Bio- 
graphers.  K.  Arsenieff. 

Idols  and  Ideals.   Vladimir  Solovieff. 

The  First  Steps :  A  Novel.  K.  Staninko- 
vitch. 

The  Relations  of  Franceand  Russia  during 
the  Rejgn  of  Napoleon  I.  L.  Slonimski. 


'Th9  Historical  Messenger.' 

Russian  Diplomatists  at  the  Congress  of 
Paris  in  1856.   A.  N.  Petroff. 

Sketches  from  the  South  Ussurian  Dis- 
trict. A.  Yelisseieff. 

A  Russian  Idealist.  S.  T. 

'The  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand.  V.  Zotoff. 


RUSSIAN  REVIEWS. 


A  Metaptiysician  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury.  B.  Glinski. 
J.  L.  Meissonier.   F.  Bulgakoff. 

Soaveifirsof  an  Actress  of  tlie  Imperial 
Theatres.  D.  LeonOff. 


The  Observer. 
Savings  Bank  Societies  in  Russia.  V. 
Krandievski. 

Russian  Journalism  at  the  Close  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.    S.  Borodeen. 

The  Ordinary  Professor:  A  Novel.  J. 
Yassinski. 

Sketches  of  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  P. 

Bez  brazoff. 
Bveryday  Bliss:  A  Tale.  P.  Dobrotvorsky. 
Money  :  A  Novel.   Rmile  Zola. 

Slavonians  and  Teutons:  A  Hiftorico- 
Bthnographical  Study.  A.  BykoCf. 

The  Russian  Messenger. 
A  Ru«8iin  C  ty  in  Austria.  .  V.  Krts- 
fovsky. 

A  Li^gend  of  th«5  Grand  Inquisitor,  F.  M. 
D.'stoievsky.   V.  Rozonoff. 


The  Imperial  Cr>mml  s*onsfortheEmancl- 
pjtiou  of  the  Peasants.   A.  Velitz^n. 

Solicitude  for  our  Neighbour.  K.  Yarosh. 

Letters  from  the  Provinces.  L.  Shisbkoff. 

The  Pariah  :  A  Novel.  Anstey. 


I    The  Russian  Review. 

Classicism  as  the  Indispensable  Basis  ot 
Rducatinn  In  Gymnasiums.  Chap.  II. 
Count  P.  Kapnet. 

A  Night  on  the  Farm  :  A  s^ory  tranf  lated 
from  the  manuscript  of  Bret  Harte. 

The  Romance  of  a  YelTow  Skin  (A  D.  scrip- 
lion  of  Chinese  Life).  translAted  fn  m 
the  French  of  General  D»heng  Ki  Tong. 

Thf  Fourth  Medical  Congress  in  Moscow. 
M.  Gloobokhovsky. 

AgricultumlQufsti  n*.  A.  Yermoloff. 

Concerning  Egvptinn  Mjihology  an«1 
Religion.   K.  F. 

Russia's  Rfil-ti'm  with  France.  Chap. 
VI.— X.   P.  Bezobrazoff. 

Whose  Fault?  A  Tale.  Chap.  V.- VI U, 
\  K.  Orlovsky. 
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Aus  Allen  Weltthellen.  Mi  ^h.  «)Pf. 
Throj«h  Mesopo  amia  and  KurdiiUa.  H. 

WitS  an  I  the  Soubli  Somill  Coast.  B  Volz. 
Weser  River  Improvements.   W.  Lullirg. 
The  Population  of  the  United  Statea,  la  1870. 
1880.  and  A#Schroot. 

Dautscher  Hausschatz.  liegensburg.  40  pl 
Heft  7.  •* 

Dr.  Helnrich  Schliemtnn.  With  Portrait. 

Beminlscenca*  of  Travel  In  the  Ked  Se».  I. 
F.  X.  Geyer. 

Guild  Life.  K.  T.  ZIngeler. 

The  Iftte  Frelherr  Carl  von  Bdnelaijer, 
German  Jesuit  Professor  at  BamUiy.  Witu 
Portrait.   Heft  8.  .    ^  _ 

Socialism  and  Communism  in  Ancient  Borne. 
Dr.  O.  Schantz.  , 

The  lite  Helnrich  Flelge.  Sculptor.  With 
Portra-t.  . 

Passion  Week  in  Popular  Literature  and 
Popular  Superstition.  ,  ^ 

Keminlsoences  of  Travel  In  the  Reel  Sea.  II. 
F.  X.  Geyer. 

The  Prussian  House  of  Deputies. 
Deutsche  Revue.  2  Marks.  Ma;ch. 

Count  Albrecht  von  Roon.  XXII. 

Robert  K'  Ch.  J  I.  Robert  Ble wend. 

The  Baule  with  the  Boemles  of  Mankind 
(concluded).  A.  Gottsteln.  ^ 

The  French  Revolution  l:i  Its  S  gnlflcanc^ 
for  the  Hodem  State.  VI. 

Dr.  Semmola  on  the  Koch  Treatment  of  Con- 
sumption. A.  Gottst.in. 

St.  Petersburg  Leiter. 

April. 

Count  Albrecht  von  itoon.  XXIII. 
Amdt  and  Bnnsen.    T.  von  Bunsen. 
Ballooning.   P.  vonZech. 
The  French  Revolution  (continued).  . 
Dogma  and  Science.  M.  Carrlere. 
The  Culture  of  the  Greeks.  J.  Mahly. 
Deutsche  Rundschau.  March.  2  Marks. 
Spontlnl  In  Berlin.   P.  S pitta. 
The  ^iversal  Study  of  the  Hlstor  y  of  Modem 

Art.  H.Grimm. 
Volunta»-y  and   Involuntary  Movements. 

I.-III.  W.  Henke. 
Vittoria  Colonna.   F.  X.  Kraus. 
On  the  Censorsh'p  and  the  Freedom  of  the 

Press.  R.  Loentng. 
Political  Sur\'ey-C}ermmnv  and  Bast  Aftica, 

lUly  and  the  Triple  Alliance,  tae  Italian 

EleoMons.  etc. 
Dr.  Hans  Meyer's  Rese  rches  in  the  Kiliioa- 

NjaroTerr*to-y.   P.  Reicha^d. 
Die  Gesellschaft.   Leipzig.  March.   1  Mark. 
Portrait  of  Hermann  Bahr.  Dramatist. 
Mr.  Paniell.  George  Gower. 
N&poleon  and  Goethe.  M.  Goldstein. 
Poems  by  L.  Kroldl  and  othe*s. 
The  Realistic  lo  School  Life. 
Siberian  Afftfrs.   L.  Fuld. 
Hermann  Bihr's  Drama  *'Dle  Neuen  Mens- 

chen."   M.  G.  Conrad 
Bmile  Zola  as  a  Dramatist.   XL  E.  Braose- 

wetter. 

Konservative  MonatschpifU  Leipzig,  Feb. 
1  Mark. 

Count  Zlnzendorf  and  his  Mother.  Corre- 

spmdence.  1723-17.39.   G.  K.  von  Natzmer. 
Reform  of  the  German  High  Schools. 
Sueeches  and  Essays  of  Gustav  SchinoMer. 
Monthly  Survey  :  Politl.»8  and  the  Chu  rh. 
Krltlsche  Sevue  aus  Oestei*relch.  Vienna. 
March  Ist. 
Before  the  B  ittle. 

Thirty  Yexrs  of  the  Austrian  Conjtitutlon. 

Dr.  G.  J.  Guttmann. 
Th)  Emperor  William  and  Prince  Bismarck. 
Flea  for  Agricultural  Education.    Dr.  A. 

Leklsch. 

March  15th. 
After  the  Biittle. 
Utopia  and  Reality.   F.  Willfort. 
*'  Bosmersliolm."  I.   Alfred  Baron  Berger. 
VordUndSiid.   Dreslau.   March.   2  Marks. 
Friedrich   Nietzsche.    With  Portrait.  G. 
Adler. 

France's  Readiness  f  or  War  and  the  Present 
Signiflcance  of  her  System  of  Fortifications 
on  the  Eastern  Frontier.  A.  Rogalla. 


Aus  Allan  Weltthellen.— Special  attention  may  be  directed  to  an  article* 
on  Wituland  written  in  connection  with  the  recent  massacres  in  what  had 
hitherto  seemed  the  most  promising  country  in  Africa  for  German  colonisa- 
tion. Another  writer  gives  some  useful  tables  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  From  68,668,371  in  1870,  the  population  rose  to  60,166,783. 
in  1880,  and  in  1890  the  number  of  inliabitants  reached  62,480,640. 

Deutsche  Revue.— From  Robert  Biewend's  second  instalment,  we  gather 
that  Koch  was  by  nature  less  given  to  bodily  exercise  than  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  that  he  would  hide  himself  in  a  quiet  comer  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  natural  history.  In  this  respect  he  received  much  encouragement 
from  his  grandfather  Biewend,  also  a  lover  of  natural  science,  with  a  special 
taste  for  the  collecting  and  arranging  of  minerals,  plants,  insects,  and  the- 
like.  Koch  also  inherited  his  fondness  for  the  game  of  chess  from  this, 
grandfather.  But  the  article  is  chiefly  a  picture  of  Koch's  career  at  the- 
University  of  Giittingen.  Tlie  third  instalment  in  the  April  number  give?- 
us  particulars  of  his  medical  experiences  in  the  army  during  the  war  of 
1870,  mostly  from  letters  to  his  wife  and  parents.  T.  von  Biihsen  also  pub> 
lishes  in  the  April  part  a  series  of  letters  by  Ernst  Moritz  Amdt  (**  Father* 
ATndt"),  the  German  poet  and  patriot  (1769-1860),  and  author  of  the- 
famous  national  song,  "  Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Yaterland  ? "  The  letters; 
here  brought  to  notice  were  addressed  to  Baron  C.  K.  J.  Bimsen,  the  dis- 
tinguished diplomatist  and  scholar  (1791-1860). 

Deutsche  Rundschau. — The  beet  article  in  the  March  number,  peiliaps^ 
is  that  by  Philip  Spitta,  the  well-known  writer  on  musical  subjects,  dealing- 
with  Spontini's  activity  in  Berlin,  and  including  some  particulars  of  the 
relationship  of  the  composer  to  King  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia. 
Hermann  Grimm  suggests  the  institution  of  a  museum  to  be  devoted  to  the 
Art  history  of  the  Fatherland,  which  should  serve  student  purposes  as  well 
as  instmct  the  people. 

Krltisohe  Revue.— The  articles  Before  and  After  the  Battle  discuss  the- 
recent  elections  in  Austria.  Alfred  Frieherr  von  Berger  has  a  noteworthy 
paper  on  Ibsen.  He  has,  he  says,  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  '^Rosmers- 
holm"  several  times  every  year.  He  has  read  it  as  a  harmless  reader,  or- 
simplo  mental  traveller,  who  only  reads  for  pleasure,  and  then  lets  his  book 
have  its  way  with  hun  ;  he  has  studied  it  a  scientific  work  ;  he  has  read  it 
as  a  theatrical  personage,  and  iias  pictured  to  himself  the  performance  of 
it  by  the  actors  of  the  Vienna  Burg  Theatre  ;  and  he  has  been  absorbed  in* 
its  depths  as  in  a  painful  problem,  in  which  the  understanding  gets, 
entan^ed,  and  from  which  it  can  only  free  itself  when  it  has  solved  the 
difficulty.  Still  he  has  never  been  able  to  feel  that  he  quite  understood  tlie- 
drama,  but  in  the  Revtie  of  ^Karch  16th  he  at  last  begins  to  note  down  his. 
experiences  in  connection  with  his  study  of  it,  and  his  notes  are  well  worth, 
reading. 

Nord  und  Siid. — The  chief  article  in  the  March  number  is  a  critical  and 
biographical  study  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  the  Socialist  philosopher  of  the* 
aristocracy.  Nietzsche  was  born  at  Kocken,  near  Liitzen.  His  childhood 
was  passed  at  Naumburg  on  the  Saal,  where  his  father  was  pastor.  At 
the  Universities  of  Bonn  and  Leipzig  he  devoted  himself  specially  to  the 
classics  under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  philologist  Ritschl,  who  soon 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  young  student.  On  his  recommendation, 
NietzSwhe,  before  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  doctor,  was  elected  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Basle.  It  was  in  1869,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nve,  that 
he  entered  the  teaching  profession,  but  in  the  next  year  his  academic 
activity  was  interrupted  by  his  taking  part  in  the  Franco-German  war,  for 
ho  was  an  officer  in  the  mounted  artillery  of  the  German  army.  In  1876  he 
began  to  suffer  with  his  head,  and  in  vain  tumed  to  Italy  for  relief.  In  1879  he 
was  obliged  to  beg  to  be  released  from  his  academic  duties,  and  he  was  granted 
his  full  pension.  From  this  time  he  has  led  a  nomadic  life  in  the  South  of 
Europe — now  in  theEngadine,  now  on  the  Riviera,  now  in  Turin.  Here  he 
became  the  victim  of  insanity,  and  tliough  he  is  no  longer  confined  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  it  is  doubtful  wliether  he  will  ever  be  able  to  continue  his  literary^ 
work.  Though  the  classics  were  Nietzsche's  special  subject,  he  gradually- 
relinquished  them  for  pliilology,  sociology,  aesthoticism,  and  music.  In  tlie 
first  epoch  of  his  creations,  which  lasted  till  about  1876,  he  was  under- 
the  ban  of  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  and  the  art  and  music: 
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Poems  from  the  "  Pierrot  Lunaire"  of  AUjert 
Giraud.  Translated  into  German  by  O.  E. 
Hartleben. 

Gustav   Theodor   Fechner,  Natural  Philo- 
sopher.  T.  Achelis. 
The  Future  Writing  of  Hiitory.   H.  Jaenicke. 
i  Preussische  Jahrbiicher.  Berlin.  March  5- 

1  Mk.  50  Pf. 
Slavery  in  East  Germany  in  the  Eighteenth 

Century.   G.  F.  Knapp. 
Variety  and  Unity  in  the  Homeric  Studies. 

Dr.  P.  Cauer. 
Two  Autobiographies.— Karl  von  Hase  and 

Julius  Frobel.   Dr.  H.  Weber. 
The  Fortitication  of  Copenliageu  and  the 

loteres-s^f  vifrmany. 
'  Schorer's  Familienblatt.   f  Salon- Ausgabe ) 
Berlin.    Heft  7.    75  Pf. 
Pictures  Lorn  German  East  Africa.  (lilus.) 

P.  Reichard. 
P.  K.  RoseKger,  Poet.  With  Portrait.  R.  Mayr. 
rStimmen   aus  Maria  -  Laach.  Fieiburg, 

March  14.    10  Marks  80  Pi.  yearly. 
The  Social  Programme  of  Count  de  Mun  in 

L' Association  Catholique  for  January.  A. 

Lehmkuhl. 

The  Symbolism  of  the  Cross  in  the  Lit  u»'gical 
Poetry  of  Latin  Writers.   G.  M.  Dreves. 

Wallenstein's  Mistake  (concluded).   B.  Duhr. 

Unions,  Homes,  etc.,  for  Apprentices.  II. 
Peach. 

A  Visit  to  Philadelphia.  J.  G.  Hagen. 
Reviews— Gilbert  W.  Child's  •*  Chu  ch  and 

State  under  the  Tudors,"  ttc. 
I  Uebep  Land  und  Meer.  Heft  9.  i  Mark. 
The  Dwarfs  of  the  African  Forest«.  (lUus.) 

From  Stanley's  Book. 
Frederick   von  Schmidt,  Architect.  With 

Portrait  and  other  Illustrations. 
Marbnch.   Schiller's  Birthplace.    With  Vot- 

traits  and  other  Illustrations.   W.  Jonas. 
An  Audience  of  King  Alfomo  XIII.  With 

Portrait.  F.  Possart. 
"The  War  with  tne  American  Indians.  (Illus.) 

M.  Lortcing. 
Dr.  Emil  Steinbach.   Austrian  Minister  of 

Finance.   With  Portrait. 
Unsere  Zeit.   Leipzig,   March.   1  Mark. 
Schlieniann's  Services  to  Archaeology.  G. 

Schrtider. 

The  Wages  Question  and  Piofit  Sharing.  L. 

Koelle. 

Sy\t  and  Jutland— A  Naturalist's  North  Sea 

Sketch.   F.  Heincke. 
Finland's  Pofts.   Ola  Hansson. 
Ibsen's  '  Hcdda  Gabler."   W.  Bo'Tnann. 
The  Austro-German  Tariff.    Dr  R.  Oertal, 
Velhasen  und  Klasing^s  Neue  Monats- 

hefte.   March.    1  Mark  25  Pf. 
Professor  Werner  Schu'»h,  Artist.   With  Por- 

tniit  and  other  Illustrations.   O.  Preuss. 
Heinrich  Schlieo^ann.   With  Portr-it.  Dr. 

R.  Menge. 

"The  Emperor's  Travels  in  the  Noith.  (Illus.) 
H,  Hanlen. 

Trie  Japanese  and  the  American  Badger  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  at  Berlin.  (Illus.)  Dr. 
L.  Staby. 

The    Idar-Oberstein    Agate  Manufactory. 
(Illus.)   Dr.  O.  Veeck. 
'Vom  Fels  zum  Meer.    Stuttgart.    Heft  8. 
1  Mark. 

Coburg.   (Illus.)   Ludovica  Heseklel. 

On  the  Mental  Development  of  the  Child. 
IX.  X.   Prof.  W.  Preyer. 

Friedrich  von  Schmidt,  Architect.  'With  Por- 
trait. 

The  Site  of  the  Homeric  Trov.   H.  Diintzer. 
The  Wild  We,t.   (Illus.)  F.  J.  Pajeken. 
Tlie  Social  Question  at  the  Domestic  Hearth. 

Matilda  Lammers. 
TheKaiserstuhl-  Breisach.  (Illus.)  J.  Hamm. 
JZeitschpift  fUr  Deutsche  Kuiturgesehichte. 

Berlin.  Quarterly.  10  Marks  yearly. 

Heft  3. 

The  German  Peasant  War  and  the  Twelve 
Articles  of  March  35, 1525.  Karl  Biedermann. 
Austrian  and  German  Culture  in  the  18th 

Century.   C.  Meyer. 
The  History  of  Witches.   A.  Mell. 
The  Names  of  Old  Streets  and  Houses.  D.  Saul. 
*J)as   Zwanzigste   JahPhundert.  Berlin. 
Heftl.  iMark. 
Introduction  and  Programme. 
Robert  Hamerling  and  Literary  Oritlcism. 
The  Bulgarian  Question. 
The  Programme  of  the  Anti-Semite  Party. 
'JThe  "German  Stage's"  First  Performance. 
B.  Bauer. 


theories  of  Richard  Wagner.  In  the  second  period,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  seems  to  have  freed  himself  from  these,  and  he  makes  his 
appearance  as  a  ripe  independent  thinker  with  an  original  system 
of  his  own  which  is  to  reform  all  culture  jind  even  open  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  writings  of  the  second  period  are  in  great  part 
collections  of  aphorisms,  but  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  their  ongin 
is  understood.  Nietzsclie  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  in  the  open  air.  On 
his  solitary  walks  he  would  jot  down  his  thoughts  on  men  and  things  as 
they  passed  through  his  mhid,  but  he  spent  many  a  hard  hour  searching 
for  the  right  word,  the  artistic  expression,  the  brilliant  picthre  for  his  ideas. 
And  this  peculiarity  also  appears  in  the  titles  of  his  writings  :  The  Birth 
of  Tragedy  from  the  Spirit  of  Music,  or  Greece  and  Pessimi^:m,"  Untimely 
Observations,"    Thus  spake  Zarathustra,  a  Book  for  All  and  None,"  etc. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Admirers  of  Schiller  should  not  miss  the  article 
on  Marbach,  Schiller's  birthplace,  which  is  supplemented  by  views  of  the 
little  town  and  a  most  interesting  gallery  of  portraits  of  Schiller  himself, 
and  of  his  father  and  mother,  his  sisters,  wife,  grandson,  sons,  daughters 
and  daughter-in-law,  besides  illustrations  of  a  number  of  Scliiller  relics. 

Unsere  Zeit.— This  is  a  very  good  number.  Herr  Schroder  gives  an 
attractive  description  of  the  life-work  of  Dr.  Schliemann.  Next  there  is  a 
careful  study  of  the  **  Wages  Question"  and  the  newer  ** Question  of  Profit- 
Sharing,"  by  L.  Koelle.  "Finland's  Poets"  are  dealt  with  in  an  interesting 
essay  by  Ola  Hansson,  writtoa  o  propos  of  Finland's  threatened  loss  of  inde- 
pendence ;  but  the  author,  after  briefly  alluding  to  Kalevala,"  the  national 
epic,  to  Runebsrg  and  Topelius^  to  Piatori  Paivarinta,  and  Juauo  Aho,  makes 
Tavaststjema,  the  poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist,  the  special  subject  of  his 
sketch.  Walter  Bormann  is  another  critic  who  finds  Ibsen's  creations  only 
sad  company. 

Velhagen.— The  March  VdJiagen  has  a  good  article  on  a  famous  painter 
of  battle  pictures.  Prof.  Werner  Schuch,  who  was  bom  in  1843,  began 
life  as  an  architect,  but  this  profession  made  him  so  dependent  on  the 
wishes  of  his  patrons,  and  the  concessions  which  he  had  to  make  to  their 
taste  were  so  great,  that  he  resolved  to  try  landscape-painting.  His  efforts 
in  this  direction  being  crowned  with  success,  he  next  turned  to  painting  in' 
oils.  Then  his  wide  knowledge  of  history,  together  with  his  extraordinary 
skill  in  painting  horses,  and,  it  should  not  be  overlooked,  liis  peculiar 
characteristic  treatment  of  personalities,  led  to  his  extraordinary  success  in 
depicting  battlefields  and  historic  scenes. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.— This  magazine  and  Ueber  Land  und  tteer  both 
give  interesting  articles  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  late  Baron  Schmidt,  the 
maker  of  Vienna's  Gothic  architecture.  His  motto  was  **  Stones  speak  !  " 
and  he  certainly  lived  up  to  his  motto.  For  Vienna  he  built  the  Gothic 
Town  Hall  and  completed  the  great  dome  of  St.  Stephen  (18()2-1864),  besides 
building  a  number  of  beautiful  churches  and  houses  which  will 
speak  for  him  to  the  end  of  time.  He  also  won  the  first  prize 
in  a  competition  for  the  plan  of  a  Town  Hall  for  Berlin,  bub 
Jiis  scheme  was  not  carried  out.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  made  him  a 
baron  on  the  day  when  the  last  stone  was  fixed  in  the  walls  of 
the  Vienna  Town  Hall.  He  was  bom  in  Wiirtemberg  in  1826,  and  was  the 
son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman.  His  son  is  now  Professor  ot  Architecture 
at  the  University  of  Munich.  This  and  some  other  magazines  have  also 
interesting  papers  on  Dr.  Schliemann  and  his  Excavations,"  but  that  in 
Uiisere  Zeit  is,  perhaps,  the  most  noteworthy.  Another  lengthy  article  in 
Vom  Fds  zum  Meer,  very  copiously  illustrated,  brings  the  life  of  the  Wild 
West  to  notice  once  more,  and  Mathilde  Lammera  writes  on  the  domestic 
servant  difiSculty  in  '*The  Social  Question  at  the  Domestic  Hearth." 

Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsche  Kulturg'eschichte.— This  is  a  quarterly, 

Sublished  by  Hans  Liistenoder,  of  Berlin,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Christian 
[eyer. 

Das  Zwanzigste  Jahrhundert.— A  new  mid-monthly  of  politics,  science, 
and  literature,  also  published  by  Hans  Liistenoder  of  Berlin.  Erwin  Bauer, 
the  editor,  is  known  as  the  author  of  **  The  Country  of  he  Tzar,"  Naturalism, 
Nihilism,  and  Idealism  in  Russian  Literature,"  etc.  According  to  its  pro- 
gramme, the  new  magazine  will  advocate  the  monarchical  principle,  the 
unity  of  the  German  nation,  such  social  ref<irm8  as  those  proposed  in  the 
Imperial  Rescripts  of  last  year,  Evangelical  Christianity,  and  a  health/ 
modern  realism  in  art  and  literature. 
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La  Nuova  Antologla. 
Marob  Ist. 

The  Boglish  Imperial  Ftrderatioo.  L.  Falma. 
TrMson  under  Leo  X.  (conclusion).  D.  QnoU. 
Th«  New  German  Boapireand  its  First  Historian. 

Q.  Boglietti. 
Charity  :  A  Pab!e.  Emma. 
Cotmio  Evolution  aooording  to  Modem  I«leas. 

O.  Z.  Bianco. 
GtoTaaal  Bplkcopo.  Novelette.  G.  D'Annunzio. 

March  16th. 

The  Worki  of  Horace.  O.  Oocioai. 
Tbe  Migration  of  Birds  and  Carrier  Pigeons. 
A.  Mosso. 

The  Libour  Commission  in  France.  B.  Cava- 
lleri. 

Love  and  Gymnastics.  E.  de  Amicib. 
Dante  and  Bologna.  C.  Ricci. 
Fiom  tbe  Poto  the  Cernaia.   P.  Fambri. 
Pleasant  Dreams  (a  p  em).  G.  Mazzoni. 

La  Rassegna  Nazionale. 
March  1st. 

Wanderings  in  the  Carpathians.  G.  Marcotti. 
Charitable  Institntloni.  P.  M.  del  Ros»o. 
The  BducatioQ  of  the  Priesthood.  A.  Astori. 
Sixteenth  Century  Poetry.  G.  Forteb^ac  i. 
Social  Evolution  and  its  Bffeots.    Duca  di 
Gualtierl. 

Commentators  on  the  Creation  (continued). 

F.  A.  S  oppAui. 
Slgnor  Jaoiui  and  the  Conservative  Puiy.  P. 

8.  Benucc!. 

March  16th. 

A  Patriotic  Crusaie.  G.  B.  Cipaoi. 
Tbe  Duchy  of  Castro  (conclusion).  L.  GrottanellL 
The  Sodal  Question.  A.  VlUa  Peraici. 
The  Answer  to  an  Interrogation.  G.  Catsani. 
From  North  America.  B.  Boesl. 
Beminiscenees  of  Travel  In  Scandinavia  and 
Bussia.   F.  Graisi. 

LaClvUtaCattoUoa. 

Bfarch  7th. 

The  Final  Progress  of  Bevolntion. 
Observations  on  the  Universal  History  by  Cesare 
Caatn. 

The  Pontllioate  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 

Maroh  2Ist. 

The  New  Miiaol  s  at  Lourdev. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas'  System  of  Fbyslcs. 

Siodlet  on  tbe  ProperUet  of  Colour. 


La  Nuova  Antologria,  March  Ist. — ^This  number  leads  off  with  an  excel* 
lent  and  accurate  article  on  "English  Imperial  Federation/'  which  passes- 
in  review  all  our  colonies,  and  the  varying  degrees  in  which  they  are  bound 
to  the  mother-country,  and  sums  up  the  whole  of  our  Imperial  constitution 
as  the  most  marvellous  system  of  pohtical  decentrahsa&on  that  has  ever 
been  known  in  the  history  of  the  world.''  The  article,  it  must  be  added, 
is  written  throughout  with  the  most  cordial  feeling  of  admiration  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  author,  Sig.  L.  Palma,  considers  that  the  only  danger- 
to  our  empire  in  the  future  lies  with  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the- 
United  States  on  tiie  other,  and  advises  as  a  possible  precaution  a  closer 
union  between  England  and  her  Australian  and  American  colonies.  After - 
describing  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  the  writer  deals- 
with  the  possible  results  of  unlimited  Home  Rule  all  round,  with  a 
single  Imperial  Legislative  Chamber  at  the  head ;  but  admits  that 
federation  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  forms  of  government  in  practice. 
The  actual  Canadian  Federation  and  the  recent  scheme  of  Australian 
Federation,  far  from  stren^ening  the  cause  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion, render  it  still  more  difficult  of  realisation  by  creating  distinct 
national  patriotism.  In  conclusion,  our  Italian  critic  decides  that  England's, 
best  chance  of  maintaining  her  world-wide  supremacy,  is  by  driving  her 
mixed  team  with  the  very  slackest  of  reins,  and  by  counting  on  naturaL 
colonial  loyalty,  instead  of  attempting  to  increase  her  hold  by  fresh, 
artificial  restramts. 

The  mid-month  niunber  contains  an  article  interesting  to  all  students  of 
Dante,  discussing  the  poet's  acquaintance  with  the  town  of  Bologna,  fron^ 
the  evidence  of  his  poems.  There  is  also  a  pleasant,  chatty  article  on  the^ 
migration  of  birds,  by  an  Italian  naturalist,  containing  some  curious  details- 
regarding  quails  and  pigeons.  Thus,  the  little  quails,  which  are  netted  in. 
such  quantities  on  the  Italian  coasts  on  their  arrival,  fly  across  the* 
Mediterranean  from  Africa  in  nine  hours,  at  the  rate  of  sixty-one  kilo- 
metres an  hour,  but  in  their  anxiety  to  find  a  resting-place  they  frequently 
fly  with  such  force  against  trees  and  houses,  that  they  fall  dead  to  the- 
groimd  from  the  blow.  Edmondo  de  Amicis  contributes  the  opening  chapter* 
of  a  new  novelette,  under  the  title  "  Love  and  Gymnastics." 

La  Rassegna  Nazionale,  March  1st. — In  the  conclusion  to  a  previous 
article  on  the  education  of  the  clergy,  the  writer,  himself  a  priest,  dwells  on  the- 
neoessity  for  the  widest  knowledge  in  all  matters  of  morality,  but  above  alh 
he  insists  on  a  thorough  study  of  social  science,  so  that  the  priests  may  take 
their  right  place  in  me  van  of  aU  the  social  movements  of  the  day.  On 

Solitical  subjects  F.  S.  Benucci  contributes  a  cordial  sup^rt  to  Count- 
acini's  new  scheme  for  a  National  Conservative  party,  noticed  in  last  month's* 
Review  of  Reviews  ;  whilst  Sig.  Bonghi  attempts  to  build  up  a  moderate^ 
Liberal  party  by  providing  a  ready-made  pro^amme  on  paper.  The  two- 
important  points  of  his  latest  article  are  his  strong  denunciation  of  the- 
present  pohoy  of  abolishing  all  religious  teaching  in  elementary  schools,  and 
his  dear  and  definite  pronouncement  against  the  renewal  in  1892  of  the* 
Triple  Alliance — ^that  most  ruinously  expensive  of  methods  formaintaining: 
the  peace  of  Europe. 

Under  the  title  *' A  Patriotic  Crusade,"  a  powerful  and  outspoken  article  on» 
the  terrible  growth  in  recent  years  of  youthful  crime  ana  immoraUty  in* 
Italy,  occupies  the  place  in  the  mid-March  number.  Unhappily,  side  by  side- 
with  the  spread  of  education,  iudicial  statistics  establish,  beyond  all  doubt, 
a  steady  increase  of  iuvenile  delinquencies  of  every  sort.  The  author - 
attributes  the  evil  mainly  to  the  great  dissemination  of  cheap  Uterature  of 
the  very  lowest  and  most  immor^  description,  and  he  proposes  to  start  a. 
crusade  against  such  h'terature  by  a  league  of  citizens  in.  every  town,  acting- 
on  somewhat  similar  principles  to  the  English  and  American  temperance- 
leagues.  We  wish  Signor  Cipani  every  success  in  his  patriotic  enterprise^ 
A.  V.  Pemici  holds  forth  learnedly  and  lengthily  on  the  Social  Question 
without,  however,  throwing  much  new  light  on  the  subject. 

La  Civllta  Cattollea. — The  Jesuit  organ  inveighs  bitterly  against  the  spirit 
of  revolution  that  is  abroad,  and  foretells  that  future  historians  will  com- 
pare the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centmies  for  the  fierceness  of  their 
destructive  mania  to  the  so-called  barbarous  ages.  There  is  also  a  detailed 
account  of  the  most  recent  miraculous  cures  at  Lourdes. 
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THE  FRENCH  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

The  two  iDteresting  articles  of  this  month  are  M. 
"Richet's  article  upon  Love  and  M.  de  Laveleye  s  upon 

Bi-Metallism.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  pleasr- 
:anter  reading  of  the  two.    Both  are  noticed  more  fully 

in  another  place.    M.  Chevrillin  continues  his  articles 

upoa  India.  Indian  authorities  condemn  them  as  "slight.*' 
'The  reader  who  is  not  an  authority,  but  ignorant  as  most 

of  us  are  of  India  and  Indian  subjects,  finds  them 

charming.  They  are  the  letters  of  a  tourist  attracted  by 
.a  few  more  subjects  of  interest  than  are  to  be  found 

within  the  limits  of  the  vexed  questions  of  Indian  politics. 

Agra  and  Delhi,  Jeypore,  Bombay,  and  Ellore  form  the 
.subject  of  the  contiibution  for  March. 

DAILY  LIFE  IN  GEBMANY. 

M.  de  Wyzema's  facile  pen  has  abandoned  the  arts  of 
England  and  Japan,  to  occupy  itself  with  the  aspects  of 
•common  life  in  Germany,  and  if  sometimes  he  has  seemed 
inicompromising  in  his  criticisms  of  this  side  of  the 
^Channel,  we  may  comfort  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
•that  he  treats  our  Anglo-Saxon  cousins  of  the  other  side 
.no  better.  Montaigne  once  said  of  the  Germans,  They 
•do  not  taste,  ihey  swallow.**     That  saying  had  a  wider 

•  application  than  the  kitchen,  and  M.  de  Wyzema  does 

•  not  hesitate  to  give  the  full  benefit  of  it  to  his 
neighbours.     For   good    and   for    evil    they  have 

•alike  no  taste,  but  only  swallow.  The  result  is 
(not   all   regrettable,   for   he    does   full  justice  to 

•  certain  good  sides  of  the  national  character.  But  the 
■result,  as  he  presents  it,  is  extraordinarily  unattractive. 
.Nor  does  he  prophecy  great  things  for  the  future.  The 

•  oualities  that  the  German  possesses  are  to  him  rather 
ithe  remains  of  long-established  habits  than  Hving  seeds 

•  of  actions  to  come.   There  is  little  initiative,  only  obedi- 

•  ence,  and  upon  this  habit  of  sohd  obedience  the  infiuenoes 
•of  the  worst  form  of  modem  socialism  is  being 
brought  to  bear.  The  changes  of  the  last  twenty  years 
ihave  been  very  rapid,  the  crust  of  centuries  has  been 

•  broken  through,  and  the  fruits  of  the  new  growth  are  yet 
to  reap.  M.  de  Wyzema  is  of  opinion  that  the  harvest, 
when  it  is  ripe,  will  be  a  bitter  crop.  The  demoralisation 
of  Berlin  will  demoralize  the  nation. 

lAFAYETTB  AS  A  YOUNG  MAN. 

The  youth  of  Lafavette  forms  the  subject  of  a  pleasant 
'liistorical  article  of  the  memoir  kind,  filled  with  anecdotes 
and  sketches  of  the  social  Ufe  of  his  day,  which  is  con- 

•  tinned  from  the  Revue  ioT  February  15th.  A  consider- 
able part  of  this  number  is  taken  up  with  the  figure  of 
the  boy  commander  eluding  and  defeating  OomwalUs 
i.i  the  American  campaign,  and  occupying  the  intervals 
•of  war  with  love-letters  written  to  his  young  wife.  It 
djves  not  leave  him,  however,  till  it  brings  him  to  the 
-edge  of  more  troublous  times  in  the  French  Revolution, 
and  ends  with  this  anecdote: — On  the  evening  of  his 
^urival  at  the  Hotel  de  Noailles,  Lafayette  was  talking 


to  his  wife  of  his  constitutional  schemes.  '^Do  yon 
know,"  he  said,  "  the  curious  apologue  that  the  great 
Frederick  gave  me  the  benefit  of  m  1785  ?  One  day 
I  was  arguing  against  him  that  there  would  never 
be  either  nobUity  or  royalty,  and  I  was  expressing  my 
hopes  with  energy.  'Monsieur,'  said  the  old  monarch, 
as  he  fixed  his  piercing  eyes  upon  me, '  I  know  a  young 
man  who,  after  visiting  countries  in  which  Uberty  and 
equaUty  reigned,  indmged  a  dream  of  establishing  all 
that  in  his  own  country,  Do  you  know  what  happened 
to  him  ?  '  '  No,  sire.'  '  He  was  hung.'  Wasn't  it  a  funny 
story?  It  amused  me  a  good  deal.'*  Madame  de 
Lafayette,  the  anecdote  continues,  listened  gravely,  but 
found  the  story  less  amusing. 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

The  "  Religious  Question  of  M.  de  Marcere,  which 
holds  the  first  place  in  the  number  of  the  Heme  for 
March  16th,  is  not  as  interesting  as  the  title  in  this  place 
might  suggest  The  religious  question  appears  to  us  in 
England  under  broader  aspects,  and  already  we  have 
granted  for  all  practical  purposes  the  conclusion  for 
which  M.  Maitsere  pleads,  that  the  "solution  in  this 
affair,  as  in  all  others,  is  to  be  found  in  liberty."  Articles 
on  spirituahsm  by  M.  Alaux  will  attract  members  of  the 
Psychical  Society.  There  is  also  an  article  on  Persian 
armour,  by  Ahmed  Bey,  which  should  not  be  neglected. 


GAZETTE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS. 

CHAPUN. 

NoTHiNO  could  well  contrast  more  vividly  with  Meis- 
sonier  than  the  life  and  work  of  Charles  Chaplin,  who 
receives  an  obituary  notice  at  the  hands  of  M.  Paul 
Lefort,  in  the  Gaaette  des  Beaux  Arts,    The  delicately 
feminine  temperament  of  the  artist,  nourished  by  the 
education  of  a  mother  whom  hp  adored,  is  traced  in  all 
his  pictures.    His  first  success  was  a     Portrait  of  a 
Woman,"  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1846.    The  picture, 
which  he  kept  always  by  him,   as  Meissonier  kept 
his  "Engraver,"  was  a  portrait  of  his  mother.  The 
inspiration  wluch  Meissonier   found   in  achievements 
he  sought  in  afifection.  The   tender,  the  fresh,  the 
beautiful,  combined  to  create  his  charm.    What  all 
men  loved  he  painted.  UnUke  Meissonier,  of  course 
he  formed  a  school.    It  is  typical  of  all  the  rest  that 
the  masters  of  his  school  shouki  now  be  two  women. 
In  the  estimation  at  least  of  M.  Paul  Lefort  his  mantle 
falls  upon  Miss  Henrietta  Browne  and  Madame  Madeline 
Lemaire.   He  died,  it  will  be  remembered,  on  the  30th  of 
last  January. 

Among  the  illustrations  Raebum's  portrait  of  Walter 
Scott  is  selected  by  M.  Claude  PhiUips  as  one  of  tbe 
masterpieces  of  the  Guelph  Exhibition.  The  portrait  of 
Sterne,  by  Reynolds,  shares  with  it  the  honours  of  a  very 
excellent  reproduction  in  black-and-white. 

An  interesting  article  is  devote  1  to  the  work  of 
M.  Ganjean,  the  engraver,  and  the  best  illustration  of 
the  month  is  his  reproduction  of  a  portrait  by  Delaunay 
of  Madame  Toulmonche. 
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Daffny. 

Publlibed  by  the  Fredrlka^Bremer  Soeletj, 
Stockholm.  Yearly  subscription,  4  kr. 

Sonji  KovaWvsky.  Kllrn  Key. 
By  Sonja  Kovalevskj's  B*er.   Poem.  Etselde. 
Fri«>nds  of  Homt-"  s'ojd. '    A  Uetrosptcticn. 
Molly  Bobtlieb. 

Sorotls."  Women's  Clubs  In  the  Ntw  World. 
Ceclle  Qohl. 

Notes  on  ToUt  i's  *'KreutEer  Sinftta." 
Jieriews. 

CommunisaMons   from  tie  F  edrika-Bremcr 

Sotietj. 

lUmt  on  tbe  Woman's  Saffrage  Que.  tton. 


Samtlden. 

Bergen.  Mirwh.  Yearly  subscription,  5  kr., 
iosc  free. 

Young  Sorrow.   Six  poems.   Bemt  Lie. 
Buddhism,    tbe   Worla's   Salyatiou.    H.  C 
Hansen. 

Tbe  Irish  Home  Rule  Question  in  its  Newett 

Phase.   0«car  Julius  Tschudt. 
Female  Psychology.  Gmtave  Le  Eon. 
MeissoLier.  Charlts  Bigot. 


Tilskuren. 

Copenhagen.  Febiuiry.  Yearly  subscription, 
12  kr. 

Prologue.    From  tbe  Celebration  in  H.M. 

Thratre  In  Honou'  of  N.  W.  Gage.  January 

7th,  1891.  Kari  Gjellup. 
AControveny  between  J.  L.  Heiberg  and  C. 

Molbeob.  Jona«  Oolllh. 
Jn  Memory  of  N.  w.  Ga<»e.  W.  Bebrend. 
An  Epic  Poem.  V.  Stuckenberg. 
Under  Juliets  B *lcony.  A  picturt*  from  Tbeaf  re 

Life.  Bl  th  Beumert. 
Letteis  to  Vic -Admiral  Baron  Dahleiup  from 

tbe  Emperor  Maximilian. 
The  Theatres.  Vllhelm  Mft  'er. 


SkillinflT  Ma«razin. 

Weekly.  (Illus.)  Chrlstfania.  ::o\  9, 10,  and 
11.  Yeirly  subscription.  81(r.  SOure,  pojt  free. 

Tbe  late  O.  A.  Bachke  (with  Portrait).  J.  B. 

Ireland  in  tbe  Sixteenth  Century.  (Concluded.) 

John  L-^tl  am's  Fate.  (By  Menle  Muriel  Dowie.) 
Translation. 

Hetrs  from  Home  and  A^rosd. 

Attorney  Gener&l  BernhsrJ  Gets  (nith  Por- 
trait). 

A  Few  Details  from  an  ArtJite's  Life.  (Brlka 

Nts«en,  pianiste.) 
Three  Poetrs.   Thor  Lacge. 
•The  M«in  with  the  Wishiog-Wand.  (Biography 

of  Heinrich  Schliemann.)   L.  Dietricbson. 
Smigrants  on  BoarJ.   Bdmondo  de  Amicis. 
Fore'gn  Politics.  (A  short  review.)  A.  Kaeder. 
.Jofiiitts. 

The  New  Sta^e  Ministers -Johannes  St«en, 

OU  o  Blehr.   (With  Portrait*. ) 
Interior.  A  poem.   Emf  t  v.  d.  IJecke, 
Nervosity.   Dr.  Edvard  Pull. 
A  Shot  over  the  Mark.   (From  the  Russian.) 
Hedda  Gnbler  at  Chris  iania. 
.Jott'nge. 


In  a  sympathetic  arid  well-written  article  on  "  Sonja  Kovalevsky,"  by  Ellon 
Key,  we  are  given  a  pnuine  insight  into  the  character  as  well  as  the  life 
and  works  of  this  gifted  and  prematurely  departed  authoress  and  mathe- 
matician, whom  Ellen  Key  calls  "our  century's  most  famous  wgman- 
Bcientist."  Sonja  Vasilievna  was  bom  on  December  27th,  1853,  on  her 
father  s  (General  Corvin-Krukovski's)  estate,  Palibino,  in  the  lovely  Vittbska 
government.  The  blood  of  many  nations  ran  through  her  veins,  and  Sonja 
was  wont  to  say  that  she  had  inherited  her  greed  for  knowledge  from  her 
Hungarian  ancestor.  King  Matias  Corvinus;  her  talent  for  mathematics, 
music,  and  lyrics  from  her  German  great-grandfather  the  astronomer 
Schubert ;  her  individual  love  of  hberty  from  Poland ;  her  love  of  wandering, 
and  dislike  for  conventionality,  from  a  gipsy  ancestress — the  rest  from 
Russia.  This  "  rest,*'  according  to  Ellen  Key,  is  a  wealth  of  soul  with 
which  Kussia  has  for  many  years  held  West  Europe  entranced.  Sonja 
was  married  ^t  the  age  of  fifteen  —  the  marriage  being,  however,  a 
mere  matter  of  form  gone  through  in  order  to  regain  liberty  and 
indepenc'euce ;  fnd  for  a  long  time  the  Kovalevskys  were  merely  student- 
friends,  nothing  more.  There  were  few  celebrities  in  England,  Germany, 
or  France  with  whom  she  was  not  well  acquainted.  On  one  occasion 
she  beat  Herbert  Spencer  himself  in  an  argument.  The  great  man, 
who  was  not  acouainted  with  her,  and  did  not  know  she  was 
present,  or  he  would  probably  have  found  something  else  to  talk  about, 
nappened  to  mention  that  women  were  minus  the  ability  for  science. 
Sonja  made  herself  heard.  George  Eliot,  at  whose  house  she  Tias  visiting, 
lent  her  approving  smile  to  the  fiery  flow  of  words  that  Boon  made  Herbeit 
Spencer  cry  "quarter!"  Of  eesthetic  pleasures  Sonja  Kovalevsky  placed 
eood  music  foremost.  Kext  to  that,  the  theatre.  Her  opinion  on  a 
aramatic  performance  was  always  a  refined  and  striking  criticism.  For 
some  time,  indeed,  she  was  employed  as  musical  and  dramatic  reviewer  cn 
the  Novqje  Vremja.  Unfortunately  she  worked  herself  to  death.  Times 
there  were  when  she  only  slept  four  or  five  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four, 
and  she  was  never  careful  enough  about  her  health.  She  had,  however, 
sound  habits  that  helped  to  keep  her  fragile  constitution  comparatively,  free 
from  illness — baths  and  good  exercise,  simplicity  in  meat  and  drink,  no  stimu- 
lants, even  that  inseparable  companion  oi  the  Russian  lady — the  cigarette — 
bein^  only  very  occasionally  in  recjuest.  At  Stockholm,  where  she  had  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics,  she  died,  entering  too  soon,  fo  far  as  tho 
world  is  concerned,  into  the  rest  which  always  seemed  to  her  more  glorious 
than  life's  fairest  gifts.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  large  natures  have  as  a 
rule  "  I'esprit  gai,  le  coeur  trist,"  and  *'  This  country's  most  famous  woman- 
scientist  "  found  fame,  as  another  gifted  woman  h«s  written,  only  "  un  pen 
de  bruit  autour  de  son  coeur."  For  to  Sonja  Kovalevsky,  as  to  the  simplest 
girl,  was  the  heart  the  fountain  of  life,  and  it  was  not  her  fame  or  her  grand 
abilities  that  made  her  precious  to  her  friends.  It  was  that  she  possessed  in 
wonderful  measure  what  Goethe  has  bidden  us  pray  for, 

*'  Great  thoughts  and  a  pure  heart." 
An  article  of  great  interest,  and  written  in  smooth,  pleasant  style,  is  Cecilo 
Gold's  account  of  "Sorosis" — the  famous  women  s  club  of  Kew  Yoik, 
The  members  of  this  gay  and  flourishing  Petticoat  Club  are  mostly  doctorF, 
journalists,  musicians,  actresses,  etc.,  though  there  fure  a  few  wealthy  women 
amongst  them  whose  only  claim  to  note  is  their  sound  judgment,  as 
evidenced  by  their  preferring  the  sound  moral  atmosphere  of  "Sorosis,** 
into  whose  ranks  no  reputations  disfigured  by  the  merest  speck  of  shame 
may  enter,  to  the  surface  gUtter  and  emptiness  of  a  mere  society  life. 

In  Samtiden  "  Buddhism,  the  World's  Salvation,"  H.  C.  Hansen's  compre- 
hensive and  clever  article,  sustains  its  interest  to  the  end.  He  concludes 
by  citing  an  inscription  of  King  Asoka,  which  was  carved  into  an  obelisk  in 
India  2,000  years  ago.  The  whole  inscription,  considering  its  age,  is  worthy 
of  note,  but  1  cull  merely  a  few  sentences,  the  gist  of  which,  I  think,  we 
might  none  of  us  be  the  worse  for  inwardly  digesting.  "  Pryadasi,  king, 
beloved  of  the  gods,  honours  all  faiths  whether  of  hermits  or  thoEC  of  the 
world ;  he  gives  them  alms  and  all  honour.  .  .  .  For  all  there  is  a  common 
fount— moderate  speech.  By  decrying  other  faiths  we  do  not  exalt  our  own. 
Let  us,  then,  take  every  opportunity  of  showing  reverence  for  those  others. 
Doing  so,  we  also  serve  ourselves.  .  .  .  Unity  alone  is  good.  May  each 
understand  the  other,  and  lend  a  willing  ear  to  his  faiths  j 
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Professor  W.  Koster  has  an  article  in  De  CHds  entdtled 
**New  Departures  in  Medical  Science,"  dealing  with  the 
researches  of  Koch  and  Pasteur.  The  author  remarks, 
in  conclusion,  that,  though  the  practical  results  of  these 
researches  may  at  first  sight  seem  disappointingly  small, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  universally  known  anti- 
septic"  treatment  of  wounds  introduced  by  Joseph  Lister 
— which  has  not  only  saved  thousands  of  lives,  but  pre- 
served limbs  which  must  otherwise  have  been  amputated 
— was  arrived  at  by  following  up  the  theories  of  the 
' '  bacteriologues. "  *  *  Thus  all  conscientious  investigation 
of  nature  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  benefits  the  science 
of  healing."  J.  r,  Hondius  writes  on  "The  Teaching 
of  Slojd,"  and  J.  E.  Sachse  on  '*The  Northmen  in 
Literature."  The  ''Northmen"  discussed  in  the  present 
instalment  of  the  article  are  the  Dane,  Jens  Peter 
Jacobsen ;  the  Norwegian,  Bjomstemje  Bjomsen ;  and  the 
Swedes,  Victor  Rydberg  and  August  Strindberg,  the 
latter  of  whom,  by  the  by,  has  been  set  up  by  a  recent 
German  writer  as  the  antithesis  to  Ibsen,  the  comparison 
being  all  in  favour  of  the  former. 


THE  PORTUGUESE  MAGAZINES. 

No  less  than  three  articles  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Revista  de  Portugal  are  due  to  Senhor  Jayme  de 
Magalhaes  Lima,  who  appears  to  be  one  of  the  pillars  of 
this  periodical.  These  are  ''The  Barbizon  School," 
"The  Characteristics  of  Portugal  in  Europe  from  the 
History  of  Humanity,**  and  "Facts  and  Ideas."  The 
last  named  is  a  kind  of  review  of  foreign  periodicals, 
noticing,  among  others,  Professor  Bryce's  Cmitemporary 
article,  "An  Age  of  Discontent,"  and  Dr.  Kidd's 
paper  on  Weissmann,  in  the  December  Review  or 
Keviews — the  greater  part  of  which  last  is  translated. 
Other  articles  are  "Pessimism  and  Positive  Philosophy," 
by  Teixeira  Bastos ;  "Gustavo  Flaubert,"  by  Manuel 
Oaldas  Cordeiro  ;  and  "  Elementary  Education  in  Por- 
tugal," by  J.  Simoes  Dias.  The  picture  given  of  the 
latter  is  not  encouraging — school  attendance  is  supposed 
to  be  compulsory,  but  is  not  enforced,  and  the  existing 
schools  are  miserably  insufficient.  "The  few  school 
buildings  we  have  are  wantine  in  all  sanitary  require- 
ments and  facilities  for  teaching."  The  country  is 
divided,  for  educational  purposes,  into  3,969  districts — 
of  these,  1,351  are  absolutely  without  schools.  As  the 
Portuguese  "Education  Act"  was  passed  as  long  &go  as 
1878,  we  might  have  expected  a  little  better  result  by 

this  time.   

THE  SPANISH  MAGAZINES. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  for  the  current  year 
(appearing  Jan.  31)  of  L'Aveiic,  an  illustrated  monthly, 
in  the  Catalan  dialect  (which  is  a  very  French  variety  of 
Spanish),  published  at  Barcelona.  It  contains  literary 
and  general  articles,  those  of  local  interest  predominat- 
ing, such  as  "Studies  in  Catalan  Ethnography,"  by 
J.  Casas-Carbo. 

The  Revista  Contemporanea  contains  an  article  on 
"  Spectrum  Analysis  in  its  Application  to  Stellar  Astro- 
nomy," by  D.  E.  de  la  Vega,  and  a  somewhat  rhapsodical 
piece  of  fiction,  by  Don  J.  Pons  Samper,  entitled  "  The 
Christian  Solution. "  Otherwise,  the  number  for  February 
28th  is  not  a  very  interesting  one.  The  mid-March 
number  has  an  article  on  "  The  Forms  of  Govemnrent," 
by  Don  Damian  Isem ;  one  on  the  (much-ni  '^ded) 
"Reform  in  Castilian  Spelling,"  by  Don  J.  jimens 
Agius;  and  a  further  instalment  of  the  "Countess 
d'Aulnery's  Journey  through  Spain  in  1679." 


SOMETHING  LIKE  A  CLAIRVOTANTE. 

LOOKINQ  BACKWARDS— TWO  THOUSAND  YBAB8. 

In  Murray^s  Magazine  for  April  there  is  an  extra- 
ordinary story  of  a  clairvoyante,  the  daughter  of  a  work- 
ing carpenter  in  Australia,  who,  when  hypnotised,  sees 
the  whole  history  of  any  object  placed  in  her  hand  from 
the  beginning.  The  writer,  for  whose  trustworthiness  the 
editor  of  Murray's  vouches,  placed  in  her  hand,  when  she 
was  in  a  trance,  the  broken  foot  of  a  Greek  bronzo  which 
he  had  bought  after  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria.  He 
did  not  tell  her  what  it  was,  and  the  hypnotiser 
did  not  know  an3rthing  about  it.  She  described  the  back 
itself  minutely,  although  she  had  never  seen  it,  ^d  her 
narrative  of  what  she  says  she  saw  is  certainly  most  wonder- 
ful, and  far  beyond  the  power  of  an  illiterate  Australian 
carpenter's  daughter  to  invent.  She  began  by  seeing  some 
metal  in  the  earth,  then  she  saw  a  foundry,  then  a  temple 
in  which  there  were  a  lot  of  cats — ugly  things  that  look 
straight,  and  are  queer — ^like  pait  cat  and  part  cow.  It  is  a 
long  time  ago— two  thousand  years ;  incense  is  burning, 
evidently  an  Egyptian  temple.  She  describes  how  the 
temple  looked  as  follows 

The  fignre  was  in  that  place  a  long  time,  nearly  a  thousand 
years— it  wasn't  taken  away— the  place  is  not  like  it  was 
then — it*8  only  ruins  now.  There  has  been  a  war  there.  The 
place  has  been  knocked  about.  It  is  a  hot  sandy  place.  The 
men  seemed  big— taller  and  stouter  than  I  have  ever  seen  be- 
fore. They  seem  to  be  fighting  among  themselves.  The 
qoarrel  is  about,  their  religion.  It  mast  have  been  a  sort  of 
church  that  place  they  were  in— the  place  with  the  ugly- 
things.  They  are  throwing  stones  at  the  things.  One  is 
dragging  down  the  curtains,  another  is  trying  to  pull  them 
from  him.  There  are  now  some  women  there  trying  to  get  in 
— two  women  have  got  in — one  of  the  men  has  caught  them 
by  the  hair  and  is  dragging  them  out— the  cruel  things.  The 
women  think  more  of  the  place  than  the  men !  they  are  cry- 
ing and  wiping  their  eyes  with  their  hair.  Some  of 
the  men  are  killed— a  man  is  stepping  on  a  little 
boy,  he  doesn't  care,  he  can't  avoid  it.  there  are  so 
many.  While  they  are  fighting  there  are  other  men  taking 
the  things  away— the  are  skinny-looking,  like  beggars. 
Those  that  are  fighting  have  loose  clothes ;  they  wear  a  sort; 
of  skirt  and  an  overall  with  head  and  arms  through  it— they 
have  got  a  sort  of  cap  on  their  heads— it  is  round,  goes  up  to 
the  top  with  a  peak— they  are  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  with 
embroidery  on  them— the  others  wear  turbans.  The  fignre  I 
saw  was  knocked  down.  I  will  go  after  it  when  they  are  gone. 

She  then  described  the  subseouent  adventures  of  the 
imaffe.  The  most  surprising,  ana  the  only  verifiable  part 
ofwe  vision,  was  her  accurate  description  of  the  purchase^ 
transmission,  and  subseouent  place  of  security  allotted  to 
the  image.  If  she  coula  see  what  took  place  three  fears 
before,  why  not  20,000  years  P  What  vistas  does  this  not 
open  up  ? 


Santa  Lucia.— The  most  remarkable,  perhaps  patheti- 
cal,  magazine  which  comes  into  our  office  is  the  Santa 
Luciaf  a  monthly  magazine  printed  in  Braille  type  for  the 
use  of  the  blind.  It  is  edited  and  published  by  three 
good  ladies,  the  Misses  Hodgkin,  of  Childwill,  Richmond- 
on-Thames,  and  is  embossed  and  printed  in  raised  type^ 
by  which  alone  the  bUnd  are  able  to  read.  This  magazine 
is  published  at  2s.  post  free.  Some  idea  of  its  character 
may  be  gathered  ft'om  the  following  list  of  contenta 
of  the  number  for  March  7th :— Casanova,  Part  III* 

iTetnple  Bar);  Spider  Culture  (Public  Opinion);  Th& 
^air  Barbarian,  Chap.  III.  (Frances  Hodgson  Burnett)  i 
Some  Notes  on  MAudnkes  (Chambers's  Journal);  On  a, 
Dot.— Poem  (Arthur  Hughes) ;  Nature's  Music,  Part  L. 
(H.  G.  M.  Murray-Aynsley) ;  Poem  (Robert  Bridges). 
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'ISlackwood. 

Music&l  Instruments  and  their  Homes.  Miss 
C.  F.  GordoQ-CummiDg. 

.:British  Musician.  3d. 
The  Orchestra. 
Mozart.  With  Portrait. 

»<iirl's  Own  Paper. 

Toe  Violin :  Ito  Pains  and  Pleasures.  W.  L. 

Lis  oo. 

.  Early  English  Musical  Magazine. 

"The  Trees  they  ar?  so  high."    Rev.  S. 

Baring-Gould. 
Gresham  College  and  Gresfaam  Music. 
Dr.  John  Bull.   With  Portrait. 
Old  Korth  Country  Songs.  J.  Stags. 
Music—"  The  Greek  Souic,"  Irom  "  Playfurd's 

Ayrt- «  and  Dialogues."  W.  Slaughter  ana 

K.  Mill. 

"  Galiardo."  Dr.  John  Bull. 
Old-Titne  Musical  Instrumento.   S.  O.  LToyd. 
Queen  Elizabeth  aa  a  Musician.  S.  O.  Lloyd. 

rifagazine  of  Music. 

Rev.  H.  G.  Bonaira  Hunt.   Biography  and 

Portrait.  ^ 
Or^ai;  Schools  of  Music:   Trinity  CoUecre. 

London.   (Illus.)  * 
An  Extraordinary  Church  Organ  (St.  John's 

Church,  Birkenhead). 
Billow's  Reading  of  Beethoven  (Opus  53). 
The  Piano  Next  Door.   Mrs.  Watrene  Blake. 
Music-"  Bre  Daylight  Dawns  "  (Song),  Mari#) 

Trannack.   "  A  Vesper  Prayer"  (Song),  A. 

H.  Brewer. 

llfusical  Age. 

Madame  Albani.   Sinclair  Dunn. 

Opera  in  the  days  of  Handel.  George 

Havjiock. 

PrHCtical    Hints    on    BlocuUon.  Oliver 
Cooi  er. 

Th«  Elocution  of  Instrumentation.    B.  R. 

Conkerton. 
O'd  English  Bal'sd  Mnsic. 
Music  ^'  My  heart  I  Oh  I  be  not  troubled.** 

(Song). 

ffuslcal  Repaid. 
Mr.  Robert  Griffiths  (Secretary  Tonic  Sol-fa 

College).  Portrait. 
An  Evening  at  the  W^-slev  Centenary. 
SuUtitutes  for  Orchestral  Accompaniments. 

J.  Frank  Proudman. 
Eugene  D'Albert.  Bettlna  Walker. 
Mr.  Cliarles  Damton  (Composer).  Portrait. 

Jfusical  Opinion. 

Notes  on  the  Oratorio*— Hant^el's  "Saul."* 
Th*  State  and  Music*!  Art.    Arthur  F. 

Smith. 

On  Modulation.   Dr.  Henry  Hiles. 

Making  of  Sound  in  Organ  and  Orchestri. 

Hermann  Smith. 

:tAusical  Record. 

Fntfiz's  Edition  of  the  "Messiah."  Ebenezer 

On  the  8-  udy  of  Harmony,  (^unterpoint,  etc. 

Herr  Mecks. 
Ti-e  Pianoforte  Teacher.  Herr  Tuner, 
Music— "Habanera"  {ije,  Havanese  Dance). 

Georges  Pfeiffer. 

national  Review. 

English  and  German  Music  J.  F.  Rowbotham. 
nonconformist  Musical  Journal. 

Liturgical  Service  for  Church  ard  School. 
Music  at  Essex  Church  (Unitarian),  Notting 
Hill  Gate.  ^ 
Rockingham "    (Hjrmn-Tune)    and  Dr. 
Miller,  uf  Doncaster.   F.  G.  Bdwaids. 

Orcnestral  Times  and  Bandsman. 

The  Orchestra  of  the  Ro\al  College  of  Music. 

The  Violoncello.  C.  Hoby. 

Chinese  Music.  0.  Hoby. 

How  the  "Besses-o'-th-Bam"  Brass  Ba  d 

learns  a  Contest  Piece.    John  Hartmann. 

Portrait. 


The  Wesley  Centenary  does  not  at  first  seem  a  fitting  subject  for  the 
Musical  Herald,  but  the  justification  historically  is  the  musical  genealogy 
of  the  Wesleys.  Charles,  **the  sweet  singer,"  was  also  a  flautist,  and  his 
wife  used  to  sing  Handel's  oratorio  airs.  His  son,  Samuel,  was  a  musical 
prodigy,  and  another,  Charles,  was  a  favourite  organist  of  George  III. 
The  son  of  Samuel  (Samuel  Sebastian)  was  the  composer  of  that  finest  of 
anthenis,  **The  Wilderness,"  and  the  author  of  a  tract  on  Cathedral  Music, 
in  which  he  argued  against  the  congregation  taking  part  in  the  service, 
declaring  that  by  preserving  a  silent  attention"  they  were  more  likely 
to  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  religion.  The  present  generation, 
making  an  unbroken  chain,  was  represented  by  a  great  grandson  of  the 
great  Charles,  who  presided  at  one  of  the  centenary  central  services. 

Methodists,"  says  the  Herald  writer,  "are  hearty  singers  by  heritage 
and  education ;  they  know  their  hymns  by  heart,  because  their  one  hymn- 
book,  though  occasionally  revised,  has  been  ever  and  everywhere  in  use. " 
As  showing  the  improvement  in  Methodism  musically,  one  or  two  good 
stories  are  told.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  certain  mission  chapel 
where  the  little  choir  knew  only  one  long  metre  tune.  Tlie  minister  just 
before  service  chose  two  L.M.  tunes  to  the  dismay  of  the.  choirmaster,  who 
explained  matters  in  the  vestry.  "Never  mind,"  said  the  minister,  "I 
will  make  that  all  right."  On  reading  the  second  hymn,  he  told  the  con- 
gregation that  "that  was  a  very  good  tune  we  had  just  now,  we  will  have 
it  again." 

In  Musi(3al  Opinion  the  question  of  State  aid  to  musical  art  is  considered 
in  its  various  bearings  by  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  would  have  all 
the  chartered  musiod  institutions  of  the  coimtry  subsidised  by  the  State.  He 
would  have  established  some  system  of  education,  examination,  and  registra- 
tion of  teachers,  and  for  this  purpose  he  would  have  State-aided  colleges 
founded  in  most  of  th^  large  centres  of  population.  School  children  who 
show  musical  capacity  should  be  taught  an  orchestral  instrument,  and  every 
town  sh(»uld  have  its  own  band  capable  of  performing  a  symphony,  or 
accompanying  an  oratorio  creditably.  Some  of  Mr.  Smith's  schemes  are 
Utopian  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  state  of  things  as 
regards  the  teaching  of  music  by  inexperienced  and  Hi-educated  persons  is 
ruinous  both  to  the  art  and  the  profession. '  There  would  be  some  hope  of 
this  evil  being  removed  if  the  State  would  "make  it  incumbent  on  everyone 
at  present  teaching  music,  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  his  or  her  educa- 
tion in,  experience  of,  or  qualification  for  the  same,  and  further,  insist  on 
all  persons  entering  the  profession  for  the  future,  holding  a  certificate  of 
proficiency  in  music  teaching  similar  to  that  required  in  the  schools  of  art 
from  instructors  in  drawing  and  painting." 

To  the  Musical  Record,  Mr.  EbenezerProut  (who,  by  the  way,  was  the 
Record's  first  editor)  contributes  an  article  on  Robert  Franz's  edition  of  the 
"  Messiah,"  which  will  be  of  much  interest  to  those  who  have  made  a  study 
of  this  great  Handelian  work.  The  original  orchestration  of  the  "  Messiah 
has  been  added  to  from  time  to  time,  notably  by  Mozart  and  by  the  late  Sir 
Michael  Costa,  to  whose  vulgar  arrangement  —  humorously  termed  the 
"  Costa-monger  "  version — a  helpless  public  were  for  many  years  obliged  to 
listen.  At  the  last  Birmingham  Festival,  Dr.  Richter  got  rid  of  the  Costa 
additions,  and  substituted*  for  them  the  arrangement  of  Robert  Franz, 
founded  on  Mozart.  This  roused  the  ire  of  certain  critics,  who  accused 
Franz  of  "impertinence,"  "meddling  and  muddling,"  bringing  Handel 
"  up  to  date,"  and  other  dreadful  offences.  These  charges  were  made  against 
a  musician  and  an  artist  who  has  probably  devoted  more  years  to  the  study 
of  Handel  than  his  critics  have  given  hours  ;  and  Mr.  Prout  has  been  moved 
by  them  to  a  feeling  of  such  deep  indignation  that  he  can  no  longer  keep 
sUence.  He  accoiSingly  takes  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  Fianz,  and 
proves  to  absolute  demonstration  tnat  his  score  of  the  "  Messiah  "  is  a  far 
more  faithful  presentation  of  Handel's  original  intentions  than  the  score 
known  as  Mozart's.  Concluding  his  article,  he  asks,  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  outburst  of  zeal  for  the  purity  of  Handel's  text  on  the 
part  of  critics,  not  one  of  whom  has  ever  uttered  a  word  of  protest  against 
the  atrocious  distortions  of  Handel  which  Costa  used  to  perpetrate  at  every 
Handel  Festival  ?  Hitherto  they  have  been  dumb  dogs  that  could  not  bark  ; 
now  they  are  up  and  yelping  at  the  heels  of  a  man  whose  only  crime  is  that^ 
wherever  he  has  altered  Mozart,  it  has  been  to  restore  Handel's  text. 
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SOME  FOREIGN  MILITARY  PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH. 
Journal  des  Sciences  Hllitalres. 

The  Grand  Maooeuvres  of  the  2nd  Army  Corps 
in  1890  (concluded). 

Tactics  of  th«»  'J  iiree  Arras  (continued) ;  3 
m4M.   Lieut.-Colonel  de  Perini. 

The  Command  of  the  Turkish  Armies  in 
1877-8 ;  2  t  ketch  maps.  _  , 

The  Campaign  of  1814  :  The  Cavalry  of  the 
Allied  Armies  during  the  Campaign  <  f  18H 
(conthmed).   Commandant  Weil. 

Tlie  Attack  of  a  Plateau.  Lieutenant  de 
Cugnac.  (Illos.) 

Reasoned  Instruction  in  the  Infantry.  Lieu- 
tenant de  Cissey. 

Revue  Maritime  et  Colonlale. 

Foreign  Mln'strlee  of  Marine:  The  Engl  sh 
Admiralty.  From  the  Annual  of  the  Office 
of  Naval  Jntelligtnce. 

Voysge  of  the  steamer  Tunnan  from  Hanoi  to 
£a>Kay.  (Illus.)  ^    ^  ^ 

The  Economic  Influence  of  Lightness 
in  the  Construction  of  Ships.  From  the 
BulUtin  de  I  Association  technique  Maritime. 

The  Mar  nec's  Compass  In  Modern  Vessels  of 
War.  Translation  of  Lectur-  by  St»ff  Com- 
mander Creak,  K  N.,  at  the  U.U.S.  InsUtu- 

tio*i. 

Governors  for  regulating  the  motion  of 
BiiKliies- Governor  with  dynamo-auxiliary. 

Hlstirical  Studies  on  the  War  Kavy  of 
France,  XI.:  The  Nwal  Industrial  War 
undf  r  the  Mlnlst  y  of  Jerome  de  Pout- 
chartraiu. 

Revue  MlUtalrederEtranger. 

The  Nevr  Infantry  lostruoiiouB  for  the  Italian 

Arm  7. 

Thrt  AiUUery  M«teri*l  cjnstrcC'cd  at  the 
Gruscn  Works.  ^  ... 

The  Equine  Besourc.s  of  Switzerland  in  cise 
of  M  .bll  sation. 

The  Danish  Rifle.  1889.  model ;  2  figs. 

La  Spectateur  MlUtalre. 

Exercises  and  Manwuvrey.   L.  Brun. 
Equitittlon:  The  Gi  eat  Masters  of  Saudlur: 

MlliUiry  Racing.   Captahi  Choppln. 
The  Musketry  Averagei  of  the  Id.h  Army 

Corps.   Ni>cl  Desmaysons. 
Dahomey  Warfare.   VI.   L.  Savinhiac. 
The  Atinu  iries  of  the  Freneh  Army.  1819-1890. 

(c  n  Inued).  C.  Bolssonnet. 

La  Marine  Frangaise. 

A  few  Words  on  Real  R  sponsibillty.  H. 

Montiichant. 
Cru-sert  that  Capsize;   Guns  that  Bj»t. 

Spina. 

Oil  the  Fusion  of  Lani  and  Marine  Artll.ery. 

Vice- Admiral  De  Gueydoo. 
The  Defective  Speed  of  the  FirstKs'aii  Baltle 

Ship  Mareeau,  Spina. 
Our  Naval  Cadets. 

The  Mobilisation  at  the  Port  of  Tbulon. 
Yorick. 

The  Navy  and  Inventors:  Tubular  B  lien. 
Spina. 

The  Maritime  loscriptlon.  D' Art  baud. 
Safety  at  Sea :  Ihe  Routes  of  Steamers  in 
Ftequented  Waters. 

GERMAN. 

Internationale  Revue  uber  die  gesamm- 
ten  Armeen  und  Flotten. 

Germany— The  Utility  of  the  Balloon  for 
Naval  Purposes.  Lf-utenant  Grots.  The 
Bit'lng  of  Army  Horses.  The  Gros  >n 
Qimiicry  Experiments.  189a  (continued); 
w  th  plate  and  diagrams. 

Ausi  r  a  -  Cavalry  lii  \  ufure  Wats  (concluJed) : 
Colonel  von  Walthi  ffen. 

Italian— Correspondf  nee  by  Pellegr^no. 

Russia— Tue  Russian  Autumn  Miuiceuvrea  iu 
Volhynia,  1890. 

prance—The  Furnishing  of  Soppllcs  to  Atmles 
lu  the  Fl>^ld  (condud  d). 


FRENCH. 

In  the  Journal  des  Seiencos  Militairas,  Lieutenant  De  Cugnac  show? 
tliat  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  effective  infantry  fire  to  bear  whilst  carrying  out  the 
assault  of  a  plateau,  whereas,  if  these  general  principles  are  propefly  under- 
stood, the  plateau  can  be  swept  as  effectually  as  any  other  position  on  the 
level.  The  conditions  of  the  problem  necessarily  vary  considerably  accord- 
ing to  the  characteristics  of  the  plateau  as  regards  height,  level  of  fiurface, 
etc.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  these  conditions  are  known,  or  can  be 
approximately  estimated,  a  certain  distance  can  be  calculated  from  which 
fire  can  be  delivered  which  will  produce  the  maximum  depth  of  dangerous, 
zone,  but  that  if  the  fire  of  the  assailants  is  delivered  from  any  point  nearer 
than  this  distance  it  will  become  eccentric^and  finally,  as  the  limit  is  passed 
and  the  plateau  ia  approached,  it  will  become  absolutely  innocuous.  On  th& 
other  hand,  the  fire  of  the  defence  becomes  more  grazing  and  more  effective 
at  just  those  distances  whence  the  assailant  is  unable  to  make  his  felt.  If 
the  position  has  to  be  carried,  the  importance,  therefore,  of  being  able 
readily  to  ascertain  the  distance  from  whence  the  assault  should  be  prepared 
becomes  absolutely  vital.  This  distance,  according  to  the  writer,  can 
usually  be  roughly  estimated  by  adding  60  to  the  relief  in  yards,  of  the 
plateau,  and  multiplying  the  result  by  10  ;  thus,  if  the  height  of  the  plateau 
is  120  feet,  the  limit  of  distance  for  direct  tire  will  be  (40  -f  50)  10  =  900 
yards,  and  any  fire  delivered  at  a  less  distance  by  troops  advancing  to  the- 
assault  will  be  absolutely  valueless. 

The  preparation  for  the  assault  must  consequently  be  made  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  position,  and  this,  fortunately,  aUows  of  its  being, 
carried  out  by  the  main  body  of  the  troops,  who  should  be  posted  so  as  tt 
sweep  the  plateau  by  cross-fires  whilst  the  attacking  columns  advance,  with 
out  firing,  to  suitable  positions,  whence  the  final  rush  can  be  made.  The^ 
subject  discussed  by  Lieutenant  De  Cugnac  is  naturally  of  a  highly  compli- 
cated and  techiiical  nature,  and  we  CAu  merely  direct  attention  to  the  salient 
fact  that  the  fire  of  the  attacking  columns  directed  against  an  enemy  posted 
on  a  plateau,  or  even  of  a  gentle  rise  (if  the  relief  is  only  thirty  feet,  tho 
>  limit  of  distance  for  direct  fire  according  to  the  above  formula  would  be  60O 
yafTts),  is  absolutely  worthless. 

GERMAN. 

Thb  Internationale  Revue  iiber  die  gresammten  Armeen  und  Flotten. 
opens  with  a  detailed  account  (by  Lieutenant  Gross,  of  the  German  Naval 
Balloon  detachment)  of  the  equipment  of  the  French  balloons  for  use  or 
board  ship,  and  of  the  experiments  carried  out  with  captive  and  free  balloons: 
near  Toulon.  Lieutenant  Gross  considers  that  the  introduction  of  balloons, 
for  naval  purposes  is  assured,  and  that  they  will  probably  be 
kept  on  board  vessels  specially  adapted  to  allow  them  to  be 
rapidly  .filled  and  sent  up.  If  their  utility  for  reconnoitring  at  sea 
is  likely  to  be  somewhat  limited,  they  will,  nevertheless,  play  an 
important  part  in  the  blocade  of  ports  and  in  the  attack  of  coast  defences ; 
where,  by  overlooking  the  enemy's  works,  they  would  be  able  to  direct  the 
fire  of  the  ships'  gims  on  the  most  important  works  of  the  defence,  and 
would  give  timely  warning  of  any  counter-measures  about  to  be  under- 
taken by  tho  enemy  on  shore.  From  the  experunents  carried  out  at  Toulon, 
it  was  found  possible  to  see  clearly  below  the  water  to  a  depth  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  fathoms,  hence  they  would  prove  of  good  service  in  watching  the 
movements  of  submarine  boats,  the  movements  of  the  *'Gymnote,"  at 
Toulon  having  been  clearly  perceptible. 

Colonel  von  Walthoffen,  in  his  concluding  article  on  ''Cavalry  in  Future- 
Wars,"  deals  principally  with  the  services  which  should  be  rendered  by^ 
cavalry  in  pursuing  after  a  victory,  or  in  checking  pursuit  after  a  defeat. 
As  regard^  armament  he  considers  it  essential  that  every  trooper  should  be 
armed  with  a  good  repeating  carbine.  In  future  wars  the  strategical 
employment  of   cavalry  in  reconnoitring  duties,  etc.  will  prolmbly 
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Jahrbucher  fur  die  Deutsche  Armee  und 
Marine. 

The  Culture  of  Millttry  Hittoryamong  Offlcers 
of  the  Army.  OldwlK  von  Uechtritz. 

The  Landwehr  before  Struburg,  September 
and  October,  1870  (coucluded). 

B*<H>rdi  of  the  Frlze-BsMty  Competitions  for 
Pnusian  Artillery  Officers.  1827-1877  (con- 
cluded). Maior-General  Wllle. 

The  New  Field  Pioneer  lustruct'ons  for 
Infantry. 

The  Qrand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  its 

Strrttegical  Significance. 
Side  Lights  on  uie  Construction  and  Employ- 


ment of  Warships. 
The  Oruson  and  ] 
1890. 


Kropp  Bxperiments  in 


Neue  MUitarische  Blatter. 

Ballistic  and  Technical  Considerations  on  the 
Small  Bore  Kifie,  with  Special  regard  to 
the  Oerman  Pattern,  18«8.  Lieut.  Ganztr. 

Bnglish  Naval  and  Military  Notes. 

On  the  Bmployment  of  Captive  Balloons. 
Lieut,  von  Klefer. 

Wolfram  Shot  for  Small  Arms. 

The  14th  Division  of  Bussian  Infantry  at 
the  Schipka  Pa«s  in  August.  1877.  III. 

Bnglish  and  French  Uivalry  in  Beaching 
l?mbuctoo.   II.  Karl  Stickler. 

On  the  Practical  UUlity  of  the  Study  of 
Military  History.   Captain  von  M611er. 

Dsybook  of  the  Hessian  General  Staff  during 
theCampaign  of  1792,in  the  Champagne,  and 
on  the  Maine.  V.  Lieutenant  von  Dechend. 

AUSTRIAN. 
■IttheUungen  aus  dem  Gebiet»  des  See- 
wesens. 

Practical  Geometrical  Novelties.    10  figs. 

Professor  F.  Schiffner. 
Method  for  Determining  the  Ciutre  of  Dis- 
placement of  Ships.  SflltSr 
The  French  Toroedo  Gun,  Canet  Syetem. 

(lUus.)  From  i^^tnemii^. 
The  United  States  Naval  Budget.  1891  2. 
The  Protection  of  the  Hulls  .of  Steel  and 

Iron  Ship«  against  Sinking.  Sir  N.  Bamaby. 
Norwegian  Bxperiments  on  the  Suitabilty  of 

Cellulose  for  stopping  Leaks. 
On  the  Use  of  Areometers  for  Determining 

the  Specific  Weight  of  Salt  Water. 
On  the  Bmployment  of  the  Trouvet  Blectrlc 

Gyroscope  for  the  Correction  of  Compasses. 

ITALIAN. 
Rlvlsta  Marlttlma. 


1  ho  Blectrlc  Light  InsUllations  on 
Ships  of  the-Italian  Navy.  II. 


Board 

  ^  ISooldured 

pUtos.  Lieutenant  Pouchain. 
The  German  Mercantile  Marine.    IV.  Sal- 

vatore  Balneri. 
Modem  Naval  Tactics.  V.  6  plates.  Lieu- 
tenant Ronca. 
Bound    About    Africa.     VI.  Lieutenant 
Bravetta. 

Condition  and  Armament  of  the  Shores  of 
the  Bomana  in  1031. 

RivlsUdlArtlglleriaeGenio.  . 
On  the  Laws  of  the  Resittanca  of  Air  and  the 

Problems  of  Curved  Fire. 
Improvised  Fortifications  in  Future  Wars. 

C&ptain  Pio.  B.B. 
The  Old  and  New  Instructions  for  Infantry. 
Notes  on  Poncelet  Draw-bridges ;  Couyter- 

potses  and  methods  for  computing  thtm. 

2  plates. 

'  Buss'an  Type  of  Point  ^appui  for  a  L'ne  of 
defence.  10  figs. 

SPANISH. 
Revista  General  de  MaHna. 
Steam  Salvage   Vessels.    Bear-Admiral  de 
Carranza. 

A  few  Historical  Bemarks  on  the  Marine 

Gyroscope. 
The  Catastrophe  to  the  ss.  Vizeaya 
Oceanography.   IV.  Professor  Thoulet. 
On  the  Use  of  Armour  for  Ships  of  War.  Sir 

W.  Bamaby. 
Recent.  Progress  in  the  Navies  of  Europe. 
Roval  Decree  of  I6th  January.  IP91,  on  the 

Preparation  for  Mobilisation  of  the  Spanish 

Fleet. 


be  ten  times  as  great  as  its  tactical  employment  on  the  battlefield  : 
to  cover  from  thirty  to  forty  Mid  more  miles  a  day  will  be  nothing 
unusual ;  it  must  therefore  be  in  a  condition  to  depend  entirely  on  its  own 
resources,  for  oflfence  as  well  as  defence,  and  would  be  quite  unsuited  to 
carry  out  its  important  functions  unless  every  man  were  armed  with  a  re- 
peating carbine.  The  carbine  should  be  carried  en  bandolier  by  the  trooper, 
and  not  fastened  to  the  saddle  where  it  is  apt  to  chafe,  and  might  cause 
damage  to  horse  and  rider  in  case  of  stumbling.  On  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  sword  verms  lance,  Colonel  von  Walthoffen  points  out  that  few  of 
the  Uhlan  Regiments  in  1866  and  1870,  and  still  fewer  of  the  CJoseack 
Regiments  in  1877-8,  ever  made  use  of  their  lances,  and  gives  his  decision 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  sword. 

In  the  Jahrbiichep  fiir  die  deutsche  Apmee  und  Mapine  for  March 
the  interesting  series  of  articles  on  the  *'Landwehr  before  Strasburg  is 
concluded.  M.  H.,  in  discussing  "  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  and 
its  Strategical  Significance,"  ridicules  the  suggestion  made  by  the  author  of 
S(ymmu-wAut  prets  (alluded  to  in  our  issue  for  January),  that  Luxembourg 
will  be  used  by  Germany  as  a  fresh  basis  for  an  attack  on  France.  Ho 
points  out  that  with  Metz  in  her  possession  Germany  is  in  no 
need  of  the  Duchy,  but  that  it  is  essential  that  it  should  not  fall 
under  the  influence  of  France,  to  whom  it  would  be  of  considerable  importance 
in  threatening  the  Grerman  line  of  communication  through  Metz.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  writer  does  not  think  the  neutrality  of  the  Grand  Duchy  is 
likely  to  be  respected,  although  he  merely  contents  himself  with  the 
significant  remark  that  any  move  on  the  part  of  France  could  easily  be 
checkmated. 

ITALIAN. 

Captain  Pig,  R.E.,  in  **  Improvised  Fortifications  in  Future  Wars,"  which 
appears  in  the  Rivista  di  APtiglieria  e  Genlo,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  warrant  for  corsidering  that  the  next  war  will  te  one 
of  short  duration.  When  it  occurs  ite  declaration  will  not  be  dependent  on 
the  whims  of  a  Pompadour,  but  solely  because  the  vital  interests  of  the 
country  are  aff'ected  ;  hence  it  will  be  a  war  waged  by  the  people  themselves, 
and  this  makes  it  highly  improbable  that  it  will  reach  a  conclusion  before  one, 
or  both,  of  the  antagonists  are  exhausted.  In  any  case,  whether  the  war 
itself  is  long  or  short,  the  batiles  will  not  be  affairs  of  a  few  hours. 
Whatever  doubt  may  exist  as  to  tlie  val«e  of  permanent  fortifications,  there 
can  be  none  whatever  as  to  the  fact  that  improvised  field-works  will  play  a 
highly  important  part  in  the  future.  With  rare  exceptions,  it  will  always 
be  possible  to  avoid  a  position  rendered  formidable  by  permanent  fortifica- 
tions, while  it  will  be  impossible  to  ignoro  an  adversary  who,  after  contact 
has  once  taken  place  between  the  opposing  armies,  succeeds  m  securing 
an  advantageous  position  which  ofiers  suitable  facilities  for  rapidly 
entrenching  hinwefi.  This  will  impose  on  the  adversary  the  necessity  of 
himself  having  woourse  to  field  works,  since,  with  the  introduction 
of  smokeless  powder,  it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  for  him  to  operate 
offensively  against  an  enemy's  under  c<nrer.  The  preparations  for  combat 
will  consequently  resemble  the  preliminaries  of  a  siege,  and  the  operations 
will  probably  last  over  some  days,  during  which  each  sidewill  strain  every 
nerve  to  concentrate  its  disposable  forces  on  the  field.  The  real  utUity  of 
improvised  works,  however,  will  be  to  permit  the  defence  to  maintain  itself 
in  a  given  position  with  forces  sensibly  inferior  to  those  of  the  attack  whilst 
at  the  same  time  allowing  the  remainder  of  the  troops  to  fall  m  prepon- 
derating force  against  one  of  the  enemy's  wings.  Captain  Pio  has  also 
something  to  say  on  the  increased  importance  attachable  (o  obstacles, 
judiciously  placed  in  advance  of  the  position,  now  that  the  magazine  nfle 
allows  of  a  short  and  rapid  fire  being  poured  in  by  the  troop  actine  under 
cover.  He  also  quotes  the  opinion  of  General  Lewal  to  the  effect  that  300 
men  advancing  to  the  attack  of  an  entrenched  position  cannot  fire  more 
rounds  in  a  given  time  than  lOO  men  acting  on  the  defensive,  whilst  their 
fire,  round  for  round,  is  only  hrtlf  as  effective.  This  estimate  appears  to  be 
approximately  borne  out  by  the  statistics  given  in  a  work  recently  pubhshed 
on  the  defence  of  Plevna,  which  quotes  the  percentage  of  losses  suffered 
by  the  Turks  and  Russians  respectively  in  the  first  three  battles  before 
Plevna  as  having  been— 1st  battle,  Turks  14*28  per  cent.,  Russians  26-36 
per  cent.  ;  2nd  battle,  Turks  6  per  cent.,  Russians  21  6  per  cent.  ;  3rd 
battle,  Turks  10  per  cent.,  Russians  22  per  cent.  ;  the  smaller  percentages 
of  losses  sustained  by  the  Turks  in  the  second  and  third  battles  being 
due  to  the  fact  of  their  having  been  better  entrenched  on  those  occasions. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  Op  THE  MONTH- 


ROYAL. 

.Mbssbs.  Elliott  and  Fbt,  Bakeb  Street. 

fi.M.  The  Empress  Frederick.  Taken  in  several  positions. 
Excellent  Ukenesses.  (J      illustration  ) 

POLITICAL. 

if  ESSES  Elliott  and  Fby. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
Sir  John  Colomb,  M  P 
Sir  Thomas  Suther- 
land, K  c  M  G.  M  P 
Ed.  de  Lisle,  M  P. 
J.  Parker  Smith, M  P. 
Henry  Howorth,M  P. 
Pritchard  Morgan, 

M.P. 

Mr.  Dixon  Hartland, 

MP. 

The  Hon.  Cecil 

Rhodes. 

Messrs.  Russell  and 
Soara,  Baxbb  Stwkt. 

Admiral  Tennyson 

d'Eyncourt  In  full 
iiriiiorm.  Bxcc.i:nt  like- 
n*8«. 

Admiral  Kennedy. 

In  full  uniform.  Side 


SOCIAL. 

Mbssbs.  Blliott  and 
Fbt. 

The  Duchess  of  Rut- 
land. 

The  Countess  of 

Aberdeen. 

Lady  William  Len 

nox. 

Lady  Ridgeway. 
Colonel  North 
Mrs.  and  Miss  North 

MeSSBS.  RnSSBLL  AND 

Sons. 

Lady  Ausrusta  Fane. 

Hedul  and  breast.  Full 
face. 

Lady  Rodney.  Three- 
quarters  length.  Full 
face.  Bridal  coetumo 
and  bouquet, 

RELIGIOUS. 

Hessbs.  Elliott  and 
Fby. 


H.B.U.  EMPBE88  FBEDEBICK. 
Omvf  tk  MOft  €TOiUMd  9trie$  of  Hv  Maj^i/ jutt  taken  by  Mettn.  EOieUmid 
Fry,  to  vckom^tmrUty  w  art  itMttd  fvr  ika  reproduetion. 


Rev.  H.  B.  Chapman,  L.C.C. 

Bishop  Hawkins. 

Portrait  of  a  Canadian  Prelate. 

LITERARY. 
Messrs.  ^?ussell  and  Sons. 
Lady  DufTus  Hardy.    Excellent  likeness  of  th^  well- 

knouh  novelist. 

Mi:s:Ji;s.  Elliott  and  Fby. 
Nr.  Sidney  Colvin, 

Anne  S.  Swan. 
Sergius  Stepniak. 
Felix  Volkhonsky. 
Professor  E.  A.  Free- 
man.    Portrait  of 
the  well-known  Oxford 
Frofe«6or. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Messbs.  Elliott  and 
Fby. 

Sir  Henry  Bessemer, 

F.R.S. 

Sir   Alfred  Lyall, 

K.C  S  I. 

Du  Karl  Peters.  Por- 
trait of  the  Oeimaa 
African  explorer. 

Sir  C.  Rivers  Wilson. 
Sir  WiUlam  Thomp- 
son, F.R.S. 

Professor  Rhys 

Davids. 

MUSICAL  AND  DRA- 
MATIC. 

London  Steeeoscopio 
Company,  Rboent 
Stbeet. 

Miss  Frances  Ivor. 
Miss  Madge  Shirley. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Hare. 
Miss  Beatrice  Fer- 

par.  Panels  and  cati^ 
net*. 

Miss  Mina  Kennedy. 

Panel  and  cabineta. 

Messbs.  Elliott  and 
Fby. 

Miss  Violet  Cameron 

As  "  Maid  Marian.* 
Mrs.Keeley.  Portrait 
of  the  veteran  comedy 
actrera. 

Hiss  Marian  Mae- 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Mauritius. 

Salisbury. 

Peterborough  (Elect), 
Worcester. 
Winchester. 
Rochester  (Eleet), 
Rev.  Dr.  Ince  (Oxford). 
Rev.  Canon  Mason,  D.D. 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph. 
Dean  of  St.  Paut*s. 
Bishop  Bromby. 


Miss  Josephine  Simon. 
Mr,  Leo  Stern  ('cellist). 

SCHOOL  BOARD  OF  LONDON. 
13  bj  10  Interior,  taken  with  1-1  rapid  rectilinear,  ooter  edge  of  ofajeO' 
tlvet  utilieed,  the  picture  being  re-focussed  and  corrected  for  BtigmatiiBi. 
A  symmetrica]  wide  angle  is  practi«ially  the  result ;  lines  of  penpeotive 

at  the  distance,  diverging  pan 
,  patented  by  Hugh  Blackwood, 

   J  eech  case  on  all  photographie 

objectives,  and  it«  adaptations  allnw  the  bick  fo'  ns  to  be  lengthened  or 
abort  ened  at  will  of  operator.  With  good  ohf<^.ives  working.  fnQ 
orifice  interiors  may  be  taken  with  satisfactory  definition,  mahrre  defec- 
tive UghUng. 
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ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 


Masrazlne  of  Art.  is. 
"  Jepht&ah's  Daughter."  By  Sir  J.  E.  MilUif. 

Photogravure  hy  H.  Biffaroh. 
Benjamiu  Constant,     (lllus.)    J.  Murray 

Templeton. 

Toe  Crucifixion  in  Critic  Art.  (lllus.)  J. 
Romilly  Allen. 

Lord  Araastrong's  CoUec  ion  of  Modern  Pic- 
tures-II.   (lllus.)   E.  Kimbaula  Ditxliii 

Jtan-Louis  Ernest  Meissonier.  (Illui.)  Wal- 
ler  Armstrong. 

The  Modem  Scoools  of  Pa  nting  and  Sculp- 
ture, ai  illustrated  by  the  "Qmn^s  Prix" 
at  the  Parii  Exhibition.- Great t  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  Aineticji.  (lllus.) 
Claude  Phillips. 

Some  Kecent  Irish  Laces,  (IHiib.)  AlinS. 
Cole. 

Art  Journal,  is.  6d. 
"  The  Bamparts  of  God's  House."   From  the 

picture  by  J.  M.  Strudwick. 
J.  M.  Strndwlck.    With  Portrait  and  other 

Illustritions.  G.  Bernard  Sha^r. 
Knole  House,  Kent.  (lllus.)  F.  R.  Farrow. 
Progress    of    the    Industrial  Arts.  III. 

Chintzes  and  Cretonnes.  (lllus.)  Lucie  U. 

Armstrong. 
Toe  K^yal  Academy  in  the  Last  Century. 

XI.    (lllus.)    J.  E.  Hodgson  and  F.  A. 

Elton. 

Tne  Chiefs  of  Our  National  Museums.  II. 

Char  es  L.  BistUke.  With  Fortraic.   J.  F. 

Boy«Mi. 
Portfolio.  28.  6d. 
Tbe  Prr-sent  StUe  of  the  Fine  Art  in  France. 

IV.   Impressionism.   P.  G.  Hamerton. 
Cha* sworth and  ttieDer went.   (Iilus.)  Joh\ 

Leyland. 

The  Masters  of  Wond-Bngnving.    W.  J. 

Linton.  (lUus.)  Cosmo  Mook house. 
Elizabeth   Loul«e    Vig^^-Ldorum.  (lUui.) 

Sophia  Beale. 
L'Art.  March  15.  2i. 
Portrait  of  M.  Luss-Gerard,  by  F.  Gail'ard. 

(lllus.)   B.  Molinier. 
Abraham -Bo >»e:  Hi<  Life  and  Works,  1602- 

1676.   (Illut.)  A.  Val  br^que. 
Claude  de  Hery.   (lllus.)   F.  Mazerolle. 
Annefa  CiirA  :  Two  Studies. 
Reverie.   Aft^r  the  Picture  by  Jein  Gigoup. 
Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts. 
Melssonier.   Louis  Gouse. 
The  Museum  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Eugene  Miintz. 
Conteooporary  Enqjravers  :  M.  Eugene  Gan- 

geau.   A'fredd  L^st^lot. 
Pi anfols  Gerard.   ChArles  Ephruss^ 
Francois  Rude  ( ast  article).    L.  de  Fuur- 

caud. 

The  Strauss  Collection  at  the  Cluny  Mujeum. 
Moise  Schraub. 

Charles  Chaplin.   Paul  Lefort. 

English  Oorreipond*-noe.  The  Guelph  Exhibi- 
tion and  ih.«  O'.d  Masters.  Claude 
Phillips. 

Casseirs  Saturday  Journal. 

Artists'  ModeUa!;  vVoik. 
Century  Magazine. 
L^uuardo    da    Vmcl,    14>2-1519.  (lUus.) 
W.  J.  Sti  Iman. 
Enffllsh  Illustrated. 
William  James  Ltnt-nn,  Wood  Engraver  and 
Poet.  With  P..rtcait  and  other  illustrations. 
Fred.  G.  Kltt  m. 
Deutscher  Hausschatz.  Heft.  7. 
Tue  late  Heiurich  Flige,  Scul^to.-.   With  por- 
trait. 

Velhagen  und  Klasing's  Neue  Monats- 
hetle.  March. 
Professor  Werner   Schuch.    With  For trais 
and  other  Illustrations.   O.  Preuss. 
Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.  Heft  8. 
Watteau.    With  P»»rtrait  and  other  IlluHra- 

tlons.   K.  Frenzel. 
Meiisonier.   Wi  h  Portrait. 

Elsevier's     Gelllustrelrd  Muandschrlft 
Is.  8d.     Blarch.   Is.  8d. 
Josef  Itraeh.   With  Portrait  and  other  Illui- 
tra'ions.  F.  Netscher. 


Magfazine  of  Art. — One  of  the  illustrations  to  the  interesting  article  on 
Benjamin-Constant,  a  young  painter  of  the  Parisian  school,  is  "  Beethoven 
Composing  the  Moonlight  Sonata,"  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1890,  but 
painted  in  1886,  the  year  also  of  the  "  Orpheus."  A  more  seasonable  article 
reviews  the  different  ways  of  treating  the  Crucifixion  in  Celtic  art.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  Meissonier  never  painted  a  woman,  but  one  of  his  finest 
productions  has  a  woman  for  its  chief  actor.  This  is  Le  Baiser  d* Adieu," 
which  represents  a  young  woman  who  has  met  her  lover  at  the  entrance  to 
a  wood.  She  raises  her  face,  knd  his  lips  seek  hers.  This  picture,  remarks 
Mr.  Walter  Armstrong,  suggests  that  Meissonier's  neglect  of  the  lairer  half 
of  creation  sprang  less  from  the  heart  than  the  head,  and  that  had  he 
listened  more  to  his  feelings  and  less  to  his  ambition  he  might  have  been  a 
more  sympathetic  artist  than  he  was. 

Art  Journal.— Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  a  capitid  artide  on  Strudwick,  who' 
he  says,  had  bis  work  for  the  Academy  rejected  again  and  again,  but  he 
went  on  sending  it  till  at  last  a  place  was  found  for  it.  He  creates  his 
figures  and  invents  all  the  circumstances  and  accessories  ;  his  pictures  are 
exhaustively  thought  out,  and  the  conception  is  as  exhaustive  as  the  execu- 
tion. Every  Friday  the  ancient  archiepiscopal  residence  of  Knole,  and  the 
residence  of  Lord  Sackville,  is  shown  to  the  public,  and  a  treasury  of 
Jacobean  art  and  architecture  it  is.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
pedigree  of  chintz  dates  back  to  prehistoric  times,  and  that  England  is  ahead 
of  any  country  in  Europe  with  regard  to  chintzes  and  ci^tonnes.  The 
article  dealing  with  our  chintzes  and  cretonnes  is  illustrated  with  designs  by 
Wm.  Morris,  Lewis  F.  Day,  and  others.  Many  of  Morris's  earlier  patterns 
were  named  after  flowers,  as  the  daffodil  pattern,  given  in  illustrations ;  his 
later  designs  are  called  after-risers. 

Portfolio  and  English  Illustrated  Magazine.— There  are  two  articles 
this  month— one  in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  and  the  other  in  tiio 
Portfolio— on  WiUiam  James  Linton,  the  poet  and  wood-engraver,  but  beat 
and  most  widely  known  as  a  wood-engraver,  and  not  only  as  a  master,  but 
as  the  Nestor  of  his  craft.  In  1865  lio  published  a  volume,  entitled  "  Claribel 
and  other  Poems,"  and  illustrated  it  himself ;  in  1882,  "  Golden  Apples  of 
Hesperus,"  the  drawing,  engraving,  composition,  and  printing  being  the 
work  of  his  own  hands  at  odd  times,  with  long  intervals  and  many 
hindrances;  in  1887,  "Love-Lore;*'  and  last  year,  "Poems  and  Trans- 
lations." His  work  as  an  engraver  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  some 
"Illustrations  of  the  Bible.  In  1842,  the  Illustrated  London  News  was 
started,  and  Mr.  Linton's  services  were  secured  for  it.  Of  the  other 
work  which  he  produced  while  working  for  the  London  News  may  be 
mentioned  his  vignettes  in  Dickens's  "  Christmas  Carol "  (1843),  Milton's 
'nl^'f"^fr,'''lilS^^)'  "Favourite  English  Poems"  (1869),"  The  Merrie  Days  of 
England"  (1859),  "Pictorial  Tour  of  the  Thames,"  "Bums's  Poems  and 
Songs,  "Shakespeare:  his  Birthplace  and  Neighbourhood"  (1861),  "The 
New  Forest,"  etc.  Mr.  Linton  was  bom  in  London  in  1812,  and  was 
?^^o^o^^°®t.^  ^  ^'  ^'  ^"'^er,  one  of  the  best  wood-engravers  of  that  time, 
m  1828,  the  year  m  which  Thomas  Bewick,  the  restorer  of  the  art  of  wood- 
engraving  in  England,  died.  In  1849  Mr.  Linton  visited  Cumberland,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Brantwood,  the  house  which  is  now  the  home  of 
John  Ruskm.  Four  years  later  he  married  Miss  Lynn,  a  lady  familiar  to  us 
ul^'  T'/"^?  Linton.  In  1867  Mr.  Linton  went  to  America  and  settled 
at  Appledore,  a  homestead  in  the  township  of  Hamden,  on  the  old  road 
to  Boston,  and  there  carried  on  his  engraving  work.  He  has  written  on  his 
art  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  «  Some  Practical  Hints  on  Wood  Engraving  for 
the  Instruction  of  Reviewers  and  the  Public,"  "  Wood  Engraving?  a  Mimual 
of  Instruction,"  "The  History  of  Wood  Engraving  in  America,"  and  his  recent 
magnificent  work  "The  Masters  of  Wood  Engraving."  As  a  Chartist,  poet, 
and  politician  he  is  perhaps  not  so  well  known,  but  he  has  always  had  an  active 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  thepeople.  The  Portfolio  also  has  an  interesting 
sketch  of  Madame  EUzabeth  Louise  Vigee  Le  Brun,  the  artist,  with  a  repr^ 
duction  of  her  picture  of  herself  embracing  her  httle  girl— the  most  charming 


of  all  her  works. 
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THE   BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH. 


"A  PUBLISHER  AND  HIS  FRIENDS."  BY  DR.  SMILES. 

Strahan,  Tonson,  Lintot  of  the  times, 
Patron  and  publisher  of  rhymes, 
For  thee  the  bard  up  rindiis  climbs, 

My  Murray. 


11 


BHE  publisher  so  addressed  by  Lord  Byron  was  for 
nearly  half  a  century  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  interesting  publishing  houses  in  London. 
John  Murray  was  Byron's  publisher,  and  he  it 
*a8  who,  in  conjunction  with  Canning,  Sir  Walter 
Scoit,  and  other  distinguished  Tories,  founded  the 
^narte^iy  RevUxo — periodical  which  has  at  all  times 
•exerted  considerable  influence  in  political  and  literary 
circles,   and   which   still   exists.     These   two  facts 


yeari^  ago.  It  is  oven  richer  in  those  facts  which  go  to 
niakc  history  than  was  that  delightful  biography,  though 
it  is  not,  of  course,  so  brilliantly  written,  nor  does  the 
story  centre  around  so  striking  a  character  as  the  Chelsea 
Sage.  And  herein  lies  one  of  the  difficulties  in  analysing 
or  reviewing  tlie  two  thick  volumes  before  us.  Even 
Southey,  wh5  could  "  tear  the  heart  out  of  a  book  "  more 
«[uickly  than  any  man,  or  Gifford,  who  was  almost  equally 
well  skilled  in  these  matters,  would  find  our  task  a  diffi- 


3i.UERAY  I. 


AiU*iilAY  111. 


MUEBAY  II. 


;&lone  would  give  the  publnltor  a  claim  upon 
our  attention.  But  beyond  ttos  the  late  John  Muiray 
was,  at  one  time  or  another  in  his  career,  in  friendly 
"Correspondence  with  Isaac  d'IsraelL,  and  his  famous  son, 
the  Jate  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Gifibrd,  the  two  Mills, 
^uthey,  Leigh  Hunt,  John  Wilson  Croker,  Thomas 
Campbell,  James  Hogg,  Mdme.  d«  Stael,  Monk  Lewis, 
Moore,  Lockhart,  Hallara,  Milman,  Washington  Irving, 
Carlyle,  Fanny  Kemble,  Mrs.  Somerville,  Mrs.  Norton, 
John  Sterling,  and  Borrow.  He  preserved  a  wealth  of 
the  most  interesting  and  valuable  correspondence,  selec- 
tions from  which  are  at  last  given  to  the  world.  By  the 
time  this  article  is  in  our  readers'  hands,  the  reading 
public  will  be  in  possession  of  the  Memoir  and 
•Correspondence  of  the  late  John  Murray,"  a  book 
which  is  now  on  the  eve  of  publication  by  the  present 
head  of  the  firm,  John  Murray  the  third.  It  is  un- 
Hjuastionably  the  book  of  the  month ;  it  may  very 
possibly  be  the  book  of  the  year  ;  it  may  even  prove 
to  be  the  book  of  many  yeare.  To  our  thinking,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  impoi*tant  contributions  that  have  been 
made  to  English  literary  history  since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Froude's  **Lif«  of  Carlyle,"  some  eight  or  ten 


cult  one.  Where  there  is  such  an  abundance  to  choose 
from,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  to  leave  out ; 
and  where,  as  in  this  case,  no  particular  attempt 
has  been  made  by  the  editor.  Dr.  Smiles,  to  keep  the 
nominal  subject  of  the  **  Memoir"  in  the  foreground,  it 
is  hard  in  an  analysis  to  preserve  the  thread  of  a 
coherent  story.  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  plan  will 
be  to  take  at  random  a  few  of  the  names  mentioned  in  an 
early  sentence  of  this  article,  and  to  summarise  as  far 
as  possible  the  information  given  concerning  them  in 
Dr.  Smiles's  book.  We  naturally  commence  with  the 
greatest  of  them  all — 

LORD  BYRON. 

The  late  Mr.  Murray  became  acquainted  with  Lord 
Byron  m  1811.  The  poet,  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
or  other,  made  a  present  of  the  first  two  cantos  of  **  Childe 
Harold  "  tp  Mr.  Dallas,  and  allowed  him  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  their  publication.  They  were  ofiered  to 
Murray,  who,  struck  by  their  superlative  merit, 
agreed  to  publish  a  handsome  quarto  edition  upon  the 
half-profits  system  by  way  of  an  experiment,  the  c<)py- 
right  meiinwhile  remaining  in  the  hands  of  Dallas,  'uie 
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stoiy  of  the  first  meeting  of  poet  and  publisher  may  be 
given  in  Dr.  Smiles's  own  worib  : — 

Mr.  Murray  had  long  desired  to  make  Lord  Byron's 
acQuaintance,  and  now  that  Mi?  Dallas  had  arranged  with  him 
foL  the  pablication  of  the  first  two  cantos  of  **Childe 
Harold,"  he  had  many  opportnnities  of  seeing  Byron  at  his 
place  of  business.  The  first  time  that  he  saw  him  was 
when  he  called  one  day  with  Mr.  Hobhouse  in  Fleet  Street. 
He  afterwards  looked  in  from  time  to  time,  while  the  sheets 
were  passing  through  the  press,  fresh  from  the  fencing- 
rooms  of  Angelo  and  Jackson,  and  used  to  amuse  himself  by 
renewing  his  practice  of  "  carte  et  tierce  "  with  his  walking- 
stick  directed  against  the  bookshelves,  while  Murray  was 
reading  passages  from  the  poem,  with  occasional  ejaculation^ 
of  admii-ation ;  on  which  Byron  would  say,  "  You  think  that 
a  good  idea,  do  you,  Murray  ?  "  Then  he  would  fence  and 
lunge  with  his  walking-^ick  at*  some  special  book  which  he 
had  picked  out  on  the  shelves  before  him.  As  Murray  after- 
wards  said,  *'  I  was  very  often  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  1 " 

BTBON  AS  ANTI-LOG- ROLLER. 

Byron  told  Murray  that  lie  would  have  no  **  traps  for 
applause,"  and  consequently  forbade  him  to  show  the 
MS.  of  Childe  Harold  "  to  his  Aristarchus,  Mr.  Gifford. 
Mr.  Gifford  had,  however,  already  seen  it,  and  Byron, 
who  could  not  bear  to  have  it  thought  that  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  ensure  a  favourable  review  of  his  work 
in  the  QiiarUHy,  relieved  himself  in  the  following  letter 
to  Dallas : — 

I  will  be  angry  with  Murray.  It  was  a  book-selling,  back 
shop,  Paternoster  Bow,  paltry  proceeding,  and  if  the  experi- 
ment had  turned  out  as  it  deserved,  I  would  have  raised  all 
Fleet  Street  and  borrowed  the  giant  staff  from  St.  Dunstan's 
Church  to  immolate  the  betrayer  of  trust.  I  have  written  to 
him  as  he  was  never  written  to  before  by  an  author,  111  be 
sworn,  and  I  hope  you  will  amplify  my  wrath  till  it  has  an 
effect  upon  him. 

A  **favoural>le  review'*  was,  however,  quite  unneces- 
sary to  bring  about  the  success  of  the  poem.  The  first 
edition  of  five  hundred  copies  came  out  on  the  1st  March, 
1812,  and  Byron  **  awoke  one  morning  and  found  himself 
famous."  (This  hackneyed  phrase  is  only  pardonable 
when  used  in  connection  with  Lor4  Byron  himself.) 
Other  and  much  larger  editions  followed,  aU  of  which 
went  off  in  rapid  succession. 

BTSON's  OPINION  OF  SOUTHET. 

Byron  married  in  1815,  but  the  marriage  was  a  most 
unhappy  one,  and  in  less  than  a  year  he  separated  from 
his  wife  and  left  England  never  to  return.  During  his 
travels  he  corresponded  frequently  with  Murray,  and  his 
letters  are  printed  at  length  in  Moore's  *  *  Life. "  Murray's 
replies,  which  form  the  complement  of  the  corre- 
spondence, are  now  published  for  the  first  time.  One 
letter  of  Byron's,  however,  does  not  appear  in  the 
**  Life,"  and  since  it  contains  some  interesting  references 
to  Southey,  we  quote  a  few  sentences  from  it : — 

You  may  make  what  I  say  here  as  public  as  you  please, 
more  particularly  to  Southey,  whom  I  look  upon  —  and 
will  say  so  publicly — to  be  a  dirty,  lying  rascal,  and  will 
prove  it  in  ink  —  or  in  his  blood,  if  I  did  not  believe 
him  to  be  too  much  of  a  poet  to  risk  itt  If  he  has 
forty  reviews  at  his  back,  as  he  has  the  Quarterly, 
I  would  have  at  him  in  his  scribbling  capacity 
now  that  he  has  begun  with  me;  but  I  will  do 
nothing  underhand.  Tell  him  what  I  say  from  me  and  every- 
one else  you  please.  ...  I  can  understand  Coleridge's 
abusing  me,  but  how  or  why  Southey,  whom  I  had  never 
obliged  in  any  sort  of  way,  or  done  him  the  remotest  service, 
should  go  about  fibbing  and  calumniating,  is  more  than  I 
ireadily  comprehend.  Does  he  think  to  put  me  down  with 


his  canting,  not  being  able  to  do  it  with  his  poetry  7  We  will 
try  the  question. 

"certain  APPROXmXTIONS  TO  INDELICACY." 

"Don  Juan"  must  have  cost  the  staid  and  sober 
Murray  many  a  heartache.  Lord  Byron  would  not  alter 
a  sins^le  word  in  the  poem.  "  Pr^^v  use  your  most  taste- 
ful discretion  so  as  to  wrap  uv^  or  leave  out  certain 
approximations  to  indelicacy."  So  Mr.  Murray  wrote  ;. 
but  in  vain.  Byron  would  "wrap  up  "  or  "leave  out " 
nothing.  The  result  was  that  when  the  poem  was  pirated 
— it  appeared  in  the  first  instance  without  any  name^ 
upon  the  title-page — strong  doubts  were  at  first  enter- 
tained as  to  whether  the  Chancellor  would  really  afford 
protection  to  the  book.  The  following  bit  out  of  a  letter 
from  Sharon  Turner,  a  lawyer,  to  Mr.  Murray  will  indi- 
cate how  matters  stood : — 

Shadwell's  general  opinions  are  not  favourable  to  Lord  B. 
[Shad well  was  a  counsel  whose  opinion  had  been  taken],  and 
his  taste  is  highly  moral.  Yet,  though  he  disapproves  of  the 
passages,  he  is  remarkably  sanguine  that  they  do  not  furnish 
sufficient  ground  for  the  Chancellor  to  dissolve  the  in- 
junction. He  says  the  passages  are  not  more  amatory- 
than  those  of  many  books  of  which  the  copyright 
was  never  doubted.  He  added  that  one  great  tendency  of 
the  book  was  not  an  unfair  one.  It  was  to  show  in  Don 
Juan's  ultimate  chd.racter  the  ill-effects  of  that  injudicious - 
maternal  education  which  Don  Juan  is  represented  as  having 
received,  and  which  had  operated  injuriously  upon  h^ 
mind. 

The  injunction  to  restrain  piratical  editions  of  the  poem 
was  subsequently  granted.  "  There  was  quite  a  rush  for- 
the  work,"  said  Dr.  Smiles.  "  T}\e  booksellers'  messen- 
gers filled  the  street  in  front  of  the  h9use  in  Albemarle- 
street,  and  the  parcels  of  books  were  given  out  of  the* 
window  in  answer  to  their  obstreperous  demands." 

DEATH  OP  BYRON 'S  DAUGHTER. 

Lord  Byron  had  a  natural  daughter  named  Allegra, 
who  was  said  to  be  the  child  of  an  English  lady  of  the- 
highest  rank.    Upon  her  death,  at  an  early  age,  the  poet 
entrusted  to  IVir.  Miuray  the  painful  duty  of  making, 
arrangements  for  the  burial  of  the  remains  in  Harrow 
Church.  The  clergyman — the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham — 
did  not  object  to  the  interment,  but  he  strongly  pro- 
tested against  the  memorial  which  Lord  Byron  wished  to- 
set  up.    "I  feel  constrained  to  say  that  the  inscription 
he  proposed  will  be  felt  by  every  man  of  refmed  taste,  to- 
say  nothing  of  somid  morals,  to  be  an  offence  against 
taste  aiid  propriety."   The  memorial  in  question  was- 
effectually  prevented  by  the  following  prohibition  : — 

Harrow,  September  17th,  1822. 

Honoured  Sir, — I  object,  on  behalf  of  the  parish,  to  admit 
the  tablet  of  Lord  Byron's  child  into  the  church. 

James  Winkley,  Churchwarden. 
*  Mr.  James  Winkley  has  been  dead  many  a  long  year, . 
and  concerning  the  departed  one  would  say  naughtthat  Lsi . 
not  good,  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  recall  to  mind  Laertes' 
rejoinder  to  the  chorlish  priest  in    Hamlet.''   But  no* 
violets  spring  from  the  "fair  and  unpolluted  flesh"  of 
Allegra.      Her  remains,"  says  Dr.  Smiles,    after  lon^ 
delay,  were  at  length  buried  in  the  church,  just  under  the- 
present  door-mat  over  which  the  congregation  enter  th^- 
church ;  but  no  memorial  tablet  or  other  record  of  Allegra. - 
appears  on  the  walls  of  Harrow  church." 

DEATH  OF  LORD  BYBOX. 

The  conduct  of  the  Harrow  churchwarden  was  subee^ 
quently  matched  by  that  of  Dr.  Ireland,  the  Dean  of 
Westminster.  Application  was  made  that  the  remains 
should  be  privately  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey^ 
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No,"  replied  the  Dean  ;  "  the  family  vault  is  the  most 
proper  phice  for  the  remains  of  Lord  Byron.*'  -  Ton  years 
later  the  same  good  Dean  refused  to  allow  Thorwalclsen's 
statue  to  be  placed  in  the  Abbey,  and  it  consequently 
adorns  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Our 
national  Valhalla,  therefore,  contains  no  memorial  of  one 
of  England's  greatest  poets.  After  all  it  matters  httle. 
Byron's  fame  will  remain  great  long  after  the  '•cloud-capped 
towers  and  gorgeous  pinnacles"  of  Westminster  have 
srauished  for  ever  from  human  ken. 

WALTER  SCOTT  AND  THE  "QUARTERLY  KEVIKW." 

John  Murray  became  acquainted  with  Walter  Sccitt  at 
the  time  that  the  former  was  planning  an  antidote  to 
the  insidious  democratic  doctrines  of  the  Edinfnwyk  llevitir. 
Scott  at  once  fell  in  with  Murray's  plans.  He  had 
<juarrelled  with  Constable,  and  he  owed  a  grurl^e  to 
.Jetlrey  for  a  **  slating  "  review  of  "  Marmion,"  whicii  the 
jlatter  had  recently  published.  When,  therefore,  **John 
Murray,  the  bookseller  in  Fleet  Street,*'  came  to  canvass 
his  "  most  important  plan  '  he  was  heartily  welcomed,  and 
the  whole  matter  was  fully  gone  into.    The  question  of 

•  editorship  was  discussed,  and  definite  conclusions  arrived 
at,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  letter  from  Scott : — 

Ashestiel,  by  Selkirk,  October  30tl),  1808. 
Dear  Sir, — Since  I  had  ihe  pleasure  of  seeing  yoii,  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  Mr.  Giffonl  has  accepted  the 

•t;isk  of  editing  the  intended  Ihtierv.  This  was  communicated 

•"to  me  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  at  the  same  time  requested 
me  to  write  Mr.  Gifford  on  the  subject.    I  have  done  so  at 

.great  length,  pointing  out  whatever  occurred  to  me  on  the 
facilities  or  ditliculties  of  the  work  in  general,  as  well  as  on 
the  editorial  department,  offering  at  the  same  time  all  the 
assistance  in  my  power  to  set  matters  upon  a  good  footing 

.  and  to  keep  them  so.  I  presume  he  will  have  my  letter  by 
the  time  this  reaches  you,  and  that  he  will  communicate 
with  you  pretty  freely  upon  the  details.    I  am  as  certain  as 

•  of  my  existence  that  the  plan  will  answer  provided  sufficient 
•attention  is  used  in  procuring  and  selecting  articles  of  merit. 

The  plan  did  answer,  although  not  at  first.  There  were 
great  difficidties  to  overcome,  as  we  shall  show  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  that  part  of  the  "  Memoir "  which 
j-elates  more  particularly  to  the  Quarterly  Review* 

SCOTT  REVIEWS  HIS  OWN  NOVEL. 

Scott  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Review 
<which,  indeed,  he  assisted  in  every  possible  way), 
and  on  one  occasion  undertook  to  review  his  own  work. 
"The  following  letter  to  Murrav  is  interesting,  though  one 
•cannot  help  regretting  the  deliberate  disingenuousness  of 
the  first  few  sentences : — 

December  18  th,  1816. 
My  dear  Sir,— I  jdve  you  hearty  joy  of  the  success  of  tLe 
Tales,  although  I  do  not  claim  that  paternal  interest  in  them 
nvhich  my  friends  do  me  the  credit  to  assign  to  me.  I  assure 
vou  I  have  never  read  a  volume  of  them  till  they  were  printed, 
.Tind  can  only  join  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  applauding 
the  true  and  striking  portraits  which  they  present  of  old 
^Scottish  manners.  I  do^not  expect  implicit  reliance  to  be 
jplaced  on  my  disavowal,  because  I  know  very  well  that  he 
who  is  disposed  not  to  own  a  work  must  necessarily  deny  it, 
4ind  that  otherwise  hh  secret  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  all 
who  chose  to  ask  the  question,  since  silence  in  such  a  case 
•must  always  pass  for  consent,  or,  rather,  assent.  But  I  have 
A  mode  of  convincing  you  that  I  am  perfectly  serious  in  my 
denial — pretty  similar  to  that  by  which  Solomon  distinguished 
the  fictitious  from  the  real  mother— and  that  is  by  reviewing 
the  work,  which  I  take  to  be  an  operation  equal  to  that  of 
v/quartering  the  child. 

THE  FIRST  EDITOR  OF  THE  "QUARTERLY." 

But  we  must  leave  Walter  Scott  (with  whom  Murray 
remained  on  friendly  terms  down  to  the  time  of  the 


novelist's  death),  and  return  to  the  Quarterly  Review* 
The  first  editor  of  that  periodical  was  William  Giftbrd, 
who  had  edited  the  Ant i- Jacobin  for  Canning  and  his 
friends,  and  who  was  a  literary  man  of  some  repute.  The 
story  of  Giftbrd  s  career  is  an  intensely  interesting  one. 
He  was  born  at  Aehburton,  Devon,  in  17o7.  His  parents, 
who  were  very  poor,  died  when  lie^  was  about  thirteen 
years  old,  and  the  poor  lad  was  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  godfather,  who,  neglected  and  ill-treated  both  him 
and  his  little  brother.  Public  indignation  eventually 
caused  Carlile  (the  godfather  in  question)  to  send  the 
boy  to  school,  but  tnis  was  not  for  long.  He  was  taken 
away  from  school  and  bound  apprentice  for  seven 
years  to  a  shoemaker.      While  this  sliocmaker 

he  was  presented  with  a  treatise  on  algebra,  and,  being 
deprived  by  his  hard  master  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  he  beat 
out  pieces  of  leather,  and  worked  out  his  algebraic  problems 
on  tnein  with  a  blunted  awl.  His  story  eventually  came 
to  the  ears  of  William  Cookesley,ayoung  country  surgeon, 
who  befriended  the  lacl  in  every  possible  way.  Through 
him  Gifford  was  enabled  to  go  to  the  Urivereity 
and  he  proceeded  to  Oxford  as  Bible  Reader  for  Exeter 
College  in  1799.  His  benefactor,  to  the  inexpressible 
regret  and  distress  of  Giflbrd,  did  not  five  to  see  the 
figure  which  his  j  r^  teye  subsequently  made  in  the  world 
of  letters.  But  Giflbrd  always  held  his  memory  in  tender 
regard,  and  the  only  letters  which  his  executor  was 
not  instructed  to  destroy  after  his  death  were  those 
written  by  Cookesley. 

EDITORIAL  DIFFICULTIES. 

Such  was  the  man  elected  to  fill  the  editorial  chair  of 
the  Quarterly  Rei'ie'r,  and  subsequent  events  showed  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice.  Gifford  was  dilatory,  no  doubt — 
the  first  dozen  numbers  or  so  all  came  out  late-  but  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  painstaking  man.  In  those 
days  it  was  not  sufficient  to  collect  half-a-<lozen  signed 
essays,  and  to  stitch  them  together,  and  label  them 
•*  Review."  The  task  was  a  much  more  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult one.  Hence  those  delays  which  at  times  nearly 
drove  Murrav  out  of  his  mind.  This  is  the  sort  of  letter 
which  he  had,  upon  occasion,  to  address  to  his  editor : — 

May  11th,  1809. 

Dear  Mr.  Gifford,  —  1  begin  to  suspect  that  you  are 
not  aware  of  the  complete  misery  which  is  occasioned 
to  me,  and  the  certain  ruin  which  must  attend  the 
Review  by  our  unfoitunate  procrastination.  Long  before 
this  every  line  of  copy  for  the  present  number  ought 
to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  Yet  the 
whole  of  the  Ileviciv  is  yet  to  print.  1  know  not  what  to  do 
to  facilitate  your  labour,  for  the  articles  which  you  have  long 
had  lie  scattered  without  attention,  and  those  which  I  ven- 
tured to  send  to  the  printer  undergo  such  retarding  correc- 
tions that  even  by  this  mode  we  do  not  advance.  I  entreat 
the  favour  of  your  exertion.  For  the  last  five  months  my 
most  imperative  concerns  have  yielded  to  this  without  the 
hope  of  my  anxiety  or  labour  ceasing — 
Tanti  miserere  laboris 
in  my  distress,  and  with  respect  from 

John  Murray. 

As  time  went  on  things  improved,  and  in  1817  Southey, 
a  constant  contributor,  was  able  to  write  to  a  friend  m 
the  following  enthusiastic  strain : — 

The  Review  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  works,  and  it  is 
all  Murray's  own  creation  ;  he  prints  ten  thousand,  and  fifty 
times  ten  thousand  read  its  contents  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West.   Joy  be  to  him  and  his  journal  I 

SOUTH  EY  AS  A  CONTRIBUTOR. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  Southey  was 
always  so  satisfied  with  Murray  and  his  journal.'*  There 
existed  a  great  enemy  to  his  peace  in  the  shape  of  Gifibrd*a 
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blue  pencil.  Indeed,  he  refused  to  send  hii  articles  to 
the  editor  at  all,  and  wrote  direct  to  Murray.  But  he  did 
not  thereby  avoid  the  curtailment  which  wa3  so  often 
needed.  He  is  said  to  have  written  "  so  smoothly,  so  easily, 
and  so  wordily,  that  he  might  often  have  filled  an  entire 
review."  The  Quarterly  was  one  of  his  chief  sources  of 
income,  as  he  generally  received  £100  for  each  article, 
and  wrote  Sfveral  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

COLERIDGE   »  ?D  THE  PBOPOSED  TRANSLATION  OF  "  FAUST." 

It  was  probably  Southey  who  suggested  to  Murray  the 
employment  of  his  brother-in-law,  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
rid^,  as  the  translator  of  Goethe's  "  Faust  — a  task  for 
which  he  was  to  receive  a  hundred  guineas.  Somehow  or 
other  the  arrangement  fell  through.  We  agree  with  Dr. 
Smiles  that  this  is  to  be  deplored,  since  his  exquisite  and 
original  melody  of  versification  might  have  produced  a 
translation  almost  as  great  as  the  original.  What  this 
melody  was  Uke  may  be  judged  from  the  following  lyric, 
presented  by  Coleridge  to  Murray,  and  published  in  the 
**  Memoir''  for  the  first  time  ;* — 

GLYCINE:  A  SONG. 
A  sunny  shaft  did  I  behold, 

From  sky  to  earth  it  slanted, 
And  pois*d  therein  a  Bird  so  bold— 

Sweet  bird  I  thou  wert  enchanted  I 
He  sank,  he  rose,  he  twinkled,  troll'd 

Within  that  shaft  of  sunny  mist : 
His  Eyes  of  Fire,  his  Beak  of  Crold, 

All  else  of  Amethyst ! 
And  thus  he  sang :  Adieu  I  Adieu  I 
Love's  dreams  prove  seldom  true. 
Sweet  month  of  May  1  we  must  away! 
Far,  far  away  1 
To-day!  to-day! 

OFFER  OF  "SAKTOR  RBSARTUS." 

Another  writer  with  whom  Murray  had  a  somewhat 
purposeless  correspondence  was  Thomas  Carlyle.  Carlyle 
came  to  London  with  Sartor  Resartus  ^  in  his  pocket,  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  Jeffrey  left  it  with  Murray.  Murray 
agreed  to  print  an  edition  of  7oO  copies  at  his  own  cost,  and 
to  pubUsh  them  on  the  half-profito  system,  the  copyright 
meanwhile  to  remain  the  property  of  the  author.  To 
these  terms  Carlyle  appeared  to  agree.  Not  knowing, 
however,  the  usual  custom  of  publishers,  he  proceeded  to 
offer  the  book  to  other  London  houses,  evidently  to  try 
whether  he  could  not  get  a  better  bid  for  it.  This 
annoyed  Murray  very  much,  and  he  wrote  saying 
that  ne  thought  it  better  in  the  circumstances  to  return 
the  manuscript.  Here  is  Carlyle's  reply,  which  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  him  : — 

September  19th,  1831. 

Sir, — I  am  this  moment  favoured  with  your  note  of  the 
17th,  and  beg  to  say,  in  reply, — 

First. — That  your  idea,  derived  from  conversation  with  me, 
of  my  giving  you  the  preference  to  all  other  publishers,  was 
perfectly  correct.  I  had  heard  you  described  as  a  man  of 
honour,  frankness,  and  even  generosity,  and  knew  you  to 
have  the  best  and  widest  connexions,  on  which  gprounds,  I 
might  well  say,  and  can  still  well  say,  that  a  transaction 
with  yon  woula  please  me  better  than  a  similar  one  with  any 
other  member  of  the  Trade. 

Secondly. — That  your  information  of  my  having  submitted 
my  MS.  to  the  greatest  publishers  in  London,  if  you  mean  that, 
after  coming  out  of  your  hands,  it  lay  two  days  in  those  of 
Messrs.  Longmans  and  Rees,  and  was  from  them  delivered 
over  to  the  Lord  Advocate  [Jeffrey],  is  also  perfectly  correct ; 
if  you  mean  anything  else,  incorrect. 

Thirdly. — That  if  you  wish  the  Bargain  which  I  had 
understood  myself  to  have  made  with  you  unmade,  you  have 

*  The  tong  appears  (I  am  told),  altrnd  very  niuc*i  f>*r  the  wor.  c,  iti  a 
recent  anthology  of  "  Love  Ljries,"  publUhed  by  Mr.  Walter  S:oti. 
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only  to  cause  your  Printer  who  is  now  working  on  my  MS.  to 
return  the  same  without  damage  or  delay,  and  consider 
the  business  as  finished. — I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient 
Servant,  Thomas  Cablyle. 

The  manuscript  was  accordingly  returned,  and  "  Sartor 
Resartus"  made  its  first  appearance  in  book  form  in 
America. 

ENTER  AND  EXIT  BENJAMIN  DISEAEU. 

But  our  space  is  rapidly  becoming  exhausted,  and  w» 
only  have  room  to  mention  one  more  distinguished  maa 
in  connection  with  the  ''Murray  Memoirs.'*  This  is  the> 
late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  son  of  Isaac  D^Israeli,  one  of 
Murray's  oldest  fiiends.  He  appears  upon  the  scene  as  a 
youns  man  of  twenty  or  thereabouts  in  1825.  Dr.  Smiles 
says  tnat  "Murray  had  a  special  regard  for  the  remarkable^ 
young  man,  and  by  degrees  had  thoroughly  taken  him  into  his. 
confidence  ;  had  related  to  him  his  experiences  of  men  and 
affairs,  and  ere  long  began  to  consult  him  about  a  variety 
of  schemes  and  projects."  One  of  these  schemes  was. 
nothing  less  than  the  establishment  of  a  daily  paper  in  th& 
Conservative  interest.  DisraeU,  anxious  to  advance  hia. 
own  interests,  threw  himself  into  the  thing ;  discussed 
the  question  of  editorship  vj-ith  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  engaged 
foreign  correspondents  and  reporters,  and  took  offices  in 
Great  George  Street.  Finally,  having  named  the  paper 
the  Representative f  he  seems,  like  the  baker  who  en- 
countered the  snark,  to  have  ''softly  and  suddenly 
vanished  away."   Exit  Benjamin  Disraeli ! 

THE  CAREEB  OF  THE  "REPRESENTATIVE." 

The  career  of  the  BeprtsentativCf  happily  for  newspaper 
proprietors,  is  not  in  itself  representative.  The  first 
number  appeared  on  the  26th  January,  1826.  It  cost  7d.,. 
the  stamp  tax  being  then  4d.  "  It  was  a  failure  fromi 
the  beginning,"  savs Dr.  Smiles.  "It  was  badl^r  organised, 
badly  edited,  and  its  contents — leading  articles,  home* 
and  foreign  news — were  ill-balanced.  .  .  .  After  the 
general  Section  was  over,  the  Representative  ceased 
to  exist  on  July  29th,  1826,  after  a  career  of  only  six 
months,  during  which  brief  period  it  had  involved  Mr. 
Murray  in  a  loss  of  not  less  than  £26,000." 

A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  MURRAY. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  "  Memoir  and  Correspondence 
is  from  the  pen  of  that  accomplished  litterateur,  Mr.  W. 
J.  Courthope,  and  summarises  the  characteristic  traits  of 
the  late  Mr.  Murray  as  a  publisher.  A  few  passages  from* 
this  chapter  will  fitly  bring  our  notice  of  "  the  Book  of 
the  Month  "  to  a  close  : — 

Quick-tempered  and  impulsive  (says  Mr.  Courthope),  he- 
was  at  the  same  time  warm-hearted  and  generous  to  a 
fault,  while  a  genuine  sense  of  humour,  which  constantly  shows 
itself  in  his  letters,  saved  him  many  a  time  from  those  troubles- 
into  which  the  hasty  often  fall.  "  I  wish,"  wrote  George- 
Borrows  within  a  short  time  of  the  publisher's  death,  that 
all  the  world  were  as  gay  as  he." 

He  was  eager  to  look  for,  and  quick  to  discern,  any  promise 
of  talent  in  the  young.  "Every  one,"  he  would  say, "  has  a  book, 
in  him  or  her,  if  one  only  knew  how  to  extract  it,"  and  many 
was  the  time  that  he  lent  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  were? 
first  entering  a  literary  career. 

To  his  remarkable  powers  as  a  host  the  many  descriptions 
of  his  dinner  parties  which  have  been  preserved  amply 
testify.  He  was  more  than  a  mere  entertainer,  and  took  the 
utmost  pains  so  to  combine  and  place  his  guests  as  best  to 
promote  sympathetic  conversation  and  the  general  harmoBy  of 
the  gathering.  Among  the  noted  wits  and  talkers,  moreover,, 
who  assembled  round  bis  table  he  was  fully  able  to  hold  his- 
own  in  conversation  and  in  repartee. 

Many  of  the  friends  who«e  names  are  most  conspicuous  in 
these  pages  had  passed  away  before  him,  but  of  those  who* 
remained  there  was  scarcely  one  whose  letters  do  not  testify 
to  the  general  affection  with  which  he  was  segarded. 
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MoTlvE  —  '=cr  the  convenience  of  such  of  cur  readers  as  may  live  at  a  distance  /rem  any  bookseller,  any  Book  they  may  requtre,  whether  or  not  ft  %a 
mentioned  in  tie/oUotuinj  List,  wxU  be  foncarded  post  frte  to  any  part  of  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  from  the  Office  of  the  RetiEW  of  Reviews,  on 
receipt  of  listal  Order  for  the  published  price  of  the  Seok  ordered. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

HAY,  Jambs.  Swift :  The  Mystery  of  his  Life  and 
liOVe.  (Chapman  and  Hall.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xvi.  362. 
Price  6s. 

3£r.  H»y.  belrg  diuafUied  with  the  existing  biographies  of  Swift- 
even  witli  the  excellent  works  which  bear  the  names  of  Forster,  Cr alk, 
and  Leslie  Siephtn— has  ventured  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  Dean's  life 
"  from  his  own  standpoint."  Whether  or  not  Mr,  Hay  has  solved 
the  mystery,  the  book  is  worth  reaoing. 

Lang,  Andrew.  Life,  Letters,  and  Diaries  of  Sir 
^Stafford  Northcote,  First  Earl  of  Iddesleigh. 

<Blackwood  and  Sons.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xxiv.  414. 
JPortrait.   Price  7s.  6d. 

This  is  a  new  edition  in  one  volume.  Mr.  Lang  has  taken  an  oppor- 
tunity to  subject  ).is  biography  to  a  iboreugn  revlsl  n,  and,  *»hile 
abbreviating  the  less  important  parts  of  the  Ik»oW,  hss  m-d-*  ardliim  s 
that  will,  he  thioks,  be  of  very  considerable  inttrea  to  Sir  Stafford's 
friends  and  colleaguei. 

Oman,  Charles  W.  Warwick  the  King  Maker. 
«(Macmillan  and  Co.)  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  224.  Portrait. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

This  is  a  very  Interesting  and  mucb-nee«'ed  addlf  i*  n  1o  the  "  English 
Men  of  Action  "  s*  ries.  The  sU  ry  of  Wai wick  has  Lt ver  before  bei  n 
related  at  length. 

Smiles,  Samuel,  LL.D.  Memoir  and  Correspondence 
•of  the  late  John  Murray,  with  an  Account  of  the 
•Origin  and  Progress  of  the  House,  1768-1843.  (John 
Murray.)  Large  Svo.  Cloth.  Two  volnmes.  Portraits. 
IPrice  328. 

7his,  one  of  the  mcftt  important  oon^rlbutions  to  English  Hteraty 
history  which  have  appeared  for  some  years,  is  cotieed  in  detail  in 
Another  part  of  the  Review. 

ECONOMICS,  POLITICS  AND  LAW. 

AcwoRTH,  W.  M.  The  Railways  and  the  Traders. 

<John  Murray.)   Svo.    Cloth.    Pp.  xiv.  378.    Price  6s. 

rrtis  is  a  sketch  of  the  RailwhV  Rales  questi  'n  in  theory  and  practice, 
writttn  from  the  railway  poiir.  of  vitw.  Mr.  Acwortn  asmmes  thac 
the  caae  for  the  opponents  •  f  the  existinK  eyett^m  is  we  I  kn  >wn. 
The  railway  oompanlfs  have  hitherto— unwisely  as  he  thinks— been 
content  that  their  defence  shou'd  be  entombed  in  Blue-books.  To 
makethi4  defence  generally  aoces-Mb'e  tj  the  p  .bUc  is  the  m^in  o^jec. 
which  be  has  had  in  view. 

Buxton,  Sydney,  M.P.  A  Manual  of  Political 
^Questions  of  the  Day ;  and  the  Arguments  on  Either 
Side,  with  an  Introduction.  (Cassell  and  Co.)  8yo.  Paper 
-covers.   Pp.  168.   Price  Is. 

A  cheap  anil  popular  edition  of  this  ezoellent  little  handbook,  contain- 
ing, amongst  other  new  subjects,  the  arguments  for  and  against  an 
Bight  Hours'  Law,  Free  Schools,  etc. 

HowELL,  George,  M.P.   Trade  Unionism,  New  and 
Old.   (Methuen  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xvi.  236.  Price 
6d. 

This  is  the  first  volumeof* -new  feries  Intended  to  deal  with  "those 
top'cs  of  lodal.  etunomic,  and  industrial  interest  that  are  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  foremost  in  the  public  mind.'*  Mr.  Howell  says  that 
hia  book  "  is  written  in  view  of  the  later  developments  of  trade 
nniooism.  wih  espfcial  reference  to  what  maybe  termed  the  new 
departure  'n  tne  orgaoiiation  of  labour."  He  does  not  sympathise 
with  f  his  "  new  departure,"  and  uses  language  of  onneoeesaty  warmth 
in  referring  to  the  "  new  leaders." 

Lafaroue,  Paul.    The  Evolution  of  Property. 

<Sonnen8chein.)   Crown  Bvo.    Cloth.   Pp.174.   Price  2s.  6d. 


Morrison,  W.  Douglas,    Crime  and  its  Causes. 

(Sonnenschein.)   Crown  Svo.  Cloth.   Pp.  236.   Price  2s.  6d. 

Stubbs,  C.  W.    The  Land  and  the  Labourers. 

(Sonnenschein.)   Crown  Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  22S.   Price  2s.  6d. 

Thomason,  Herbert  M.  The  Purse  and  the  Con- 
science. (Sonnenschein.)  Crown  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  167. 
Price  2«.  6d. 

Ritchie,  David  P.  Principles  of  State  Interfer- 
ence.   Crown  Svo.   Cioth.   Pp.  172. 

The  last  five  volumes  belong  to  the  excellent  *•  Social  Science  Series," 
which  ispublished  at  s  i  low  a  price  as  to  place  it  within  everybody's 
I  each.  The  aut  lior  of  •*  Crime  and  ito  Cauaea  "  is  the  Governor  of  Her 
Majesty's  Frisoii  at  Wandswoitli. 

Price,  L.  L.,  M.a.  A  Short  History  of  Political 
Economy  in  England  ft*om  Adam  Smith  to  Arnold 

Toynbee.  (Methuen  and  Co.)  Svo,  Cloth.  Pp.  xii.  202. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

A  volume  of  the  "University  Extension  Seriei,"  in  which  the  writer 
r  has  selected  for  especial  consideration  in  septrate  chapters  thoee 
economists  whose  wiitings  have  marked  distinct  »nd  recognised 
ataaes  in  the  development  of  economic  knowledge.  Hence  chapters 
on  Ad«m  Smith,  Malthus,  Bicardo,  Jolin  Stuart  Mill.  Caimis  and 
Leslie,  Bagehot,  Jevons,  Henry  Fawoett,  and  Arnold  Toyob  e. 

Spencer,  Herbert.  Essays :  Scientific,  Political,  and 
Speculative.  (Williams  and  Norgate.)  Large  Svo.  Cloth. 
Three  volumes.   Price  30s. 

A  new  edition,  contaialng  seven  essays  written  since  188 ^  when  the 
last  edition  raaie  its  appeatance.  The  titles  of  the  new  essays  are 
"Morals  and  Moral  Sentimentt,"  "The  Factors  of  Organic  Evolu- 
tion," "Professor  Green's  Bxphuutions,"  "The  Bthics  of  Kant." 
•*AbBolnt9  Political  Ethics."  "From  Freedom  to  Bondage,"  and 
"The  Americans." 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISM,  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Bacon,  Francis.  Essays,  Civil  and  Moral.  (Cassell 

and  Co.)   12rao.   Cloth.   Pp.  102.   Price  6d. 

Bicn's  "Essays"  ova  never  be  reptinted  too  often,  snd  the  cheaper 
and  handier  the  reprint  the  better.  That  under  notice  ia  about  aa 
compact  a«  can  well  te  desired.  It  forms  a  volume  in  Castell's 
N-i  i*  nU  Ubrdry  (improved  edition),  and  to  it  is  prefixed  a  brief  intro- 
duct  on  by  Pro'essor  Henry  Morley. 

Belton,  John  Devoe.  A  Literary  Manual  of 
Foreigrn  Quotations,  Ancient  and  Modern.  (Putnam's 

Sons.)   Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  vi.  260.    Price  6s. 

This  collection  of  quotations  differs  from  those  in  general  use  In  tba^  it 
only  contains  such  quo'a^ions  as  are,  or  htve  been,  used  or  lefemd  to 
by  mi  dern  writers.  It  gives,  moreover,  illustrative  eztiacts  from  tlie 
modern  authors  in  which  they  are  used,  as  well  as  an  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  quotation,  and,  where  necessary,  the  whole  passage 
in  which  it  occur  j.  Toe  book  is,  on  the  whole,  a  most  readable  one. 

Ellis,  W.  Ashton.  Richard  Wagrner's  Prose  Works. 

(Kegan  Paul,  Tr^ibner  and  Co.)   Svo.  Paper.  Price  Is. 

The  first  part  of  a  translation  of  Wagner's  Works  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Wagner  Society. 

Fitzgerald.  Percy,  M.A.  The  History  of  Pickwick. 

(Chapman  and  H&U.)   Svo.   Cloth.    Pp.  viii.  376.   Price  Ss. 

Distinctly  an  enter:  aining  and  useful  book.  It  gives  an  aoconnt  of  the 
ch&racteis,  the  localities,  tbe  allusions,  and  the  illustrations  of  Charles 
Dickens's  famous  novel ;  a' d.  having  received  the  imprimatur  of  hia 
publishers,  may  be  assumed  to  be  an  authoritative  discussion  on  the 
subject. 
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HouDiN',  Robert.    Card  Sharpers.  Their  Tricks 

Exposed.  (Spencer  Blackett.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
280.    Price  2s.  Gd. 

Those  who  read  f  r  pleasure  will  fini  that  M.  Houiln  fcaa  a  bright, 
f^ossipy  style,  and  some  kood  •tories  to  'ell,  wrnie  those  wno  read  for 
pr..lit  wi  'l  fin  '  herein  the  means  t  •  defeat  the  p'ofeisors  of  *•  the  art 
of  always  winutn^."  Tfie  translabioD,  au  excelieut  one,  is  by  Mr. 
Jose  h  F{»r4»er 

Le  Gallienne,  Pichard.  George  Meredith :  Some 

Characteristics.  (Elkin  Mathews  )  A  new  and  improved 
edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  1G8  Ixxix.  Price  Is.  Gd. 
This  exc-llenM  andbook  to  George  Meredith,  ho'h  as  novelist  a^d  poet, 
rte«»«rv«*B  to  have  reached  a  second  tdi  ion,  being,  as  it,  is,  one  oi  the 
best  b  >ok8  of  critical  eulogy  and  of  blind  ada'at  ou  t»hich  we  have 
8''e>'.  Mr.  Le  Gailicnne  kiio*8  his  su'ijeoti  a-  dworsh'pi  him,  and  has 
conseqi  ently  written  a  work  which  even  Phil  stinen  wiilnowell  to 
read,  and  I'-t  us  »»ope'ha^it  willbabuta  stepping  stone  t)  the  novelist 
himst-lf.  Mr.  Mereditli'a  novels  are  getting  so  poim'ar  nowadays 
that  it  only  remains  for  a  "  Meredith  Society '  to  be  fctarted. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage.  Citation  and  Examina- 
tion of  William  Shakespeare  to  which  is  added 

A  Conference  of  Master  Edward  Spencer  —  with 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  touching  the  State  of  Ireland, 

A.D.  1595.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  8vo.  Half-bound. 
Pp.  xiv.  230.    Price  2s.  Gd. 

A  much-nef  ded  reprint  nf  a  very  remarkible  piece  of  Bnglish  prose- 
tastefully  piiote<:l  au':i  bouod. 

Lbander,  Richard.  Dreams  by  French  Firesides. 

(A.  and  C.  Black).    Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  203.    Price  5s. 

A  translation  by  Jessie  Raleigh  from  the  German,  sdmirihly  illu3trato<l 
by  Louis  VVa'n.  We  learn  from  the  preface  that  the  huthor  was  a 
Gferman  soldier  at  the  ei^g-i  of  PaHs.  ant  that  t^tese  sifgnt  ta'es 
were  written  in  the  evenings  bv  lonely  hearths  and  f  ir  from  h'^me. 
Cnildren  will  bv«j  the  book,  for  the  tales  are  b.th  fre*h  aud 
cimrmiug. 

Moore,  George.  Impressions  and  Opinions.  (David 
Nutt.)   Svo.   Cloth.    Pp.  346.   Price  5s. 

A  collec'ion  rf  revised  magazine  and  review  articles.  Balaic  T'^rjeninlT, 
Mummer  Woiship,  the  Theatre  Llb-e,  Ibsen'*  '*  G'lO  tA,"  Meissoivier, 
Degas,  etn.,  are  among th»»  8u»»ject*  dealo  wiih.  Whatever  one  may 
th'nk  of  Mr.  M<x>re'8  realistic  novel*.  on«?  cann  ot  deny  that  hi-*  tsiajs 
liave  both  brilliancy  and  originality.  The  book  has  already  a» trusted, 
and  will  attract,  a  large  amount  cf  attention.  Both  binding  and 
print  are  excellent. 

Tollemache,  Hon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lionel.  Safe 
Studies.  (Rice.  8G,  Flei-t  Street.)  Demy  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  430.    Price  5s. 

Bcsiys  upon  v<rloui  subjecU— Historical  Prediction,  SirG.  C.Le»ij  ani 
LouKevity,  Liteinry  Eioti-m,  Recollections  of  M<-.  Groteiind  Mr. 
Babbag--,  Mr.  Tennyson  8  Social  Philosophy,  Chaflea  A'»%tin,  Physi- 
cal «nd  Monil  C  Mirage,  the  Upper  Engadine,  Notes  and  Rec  >llection8 
of  Sir  Charl  s  Woeatetone,  Dean  Stanley  and  Charles  K  ngdey, 
the  Epicuribt  3  Limeut,  Translations  and  Poem*. 

Tollemache,  Hon.  Lionel  A.  Stones  of  Stumbling. 
(Rice,  86,  Fleet'  Street.)  Demy  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  viii.  238. 
Price  2s.  Gd. 

Papers  ur«on  *' The  Cure  for  IncurabVa "  (Fiith^nnsia),  "The  Fear  of 
Death, '  "  Fe'^r'tcs  Deaths."  and  **  Divin#^  Eeonmny  of  Truth."  Tne 
appendi  es  i-ontahi  **  RecoUeHl  mi  of  Patti'on,'  and  no'es  upon 
Mr.  1{.  inane  8  Oittcchism,  and  upon  Neo-C:iri»ti«nity  and  Nco- 
Cath'licism. 

Walton.  Isaac.  The  Complete  Angler;  or,  the 
Contemplative  Man's  Recreation.  (Casseil  and  Co.) 

12mo.    Cloth.    Pp.  192.    Price  Gd. 

Another  very  welcome  additkn  to  Ihe  superior  reissue  of  "CASsell's 
Mat  onH  Library." 

FICTION. 

The  followinj?  list  contains  a  selection  of  the  innumerable 
works  of  fiction  published  during  the  la^t  month. 

Anstey,  F.    Tourmalin's  Time  Cheques.  (Arrow- 
smith.)    Crown  Svo.    Paper.    Pp.  16G.    Price  Is. 
The  idea  of  saving  up  spare  time  and  banking  it  for  use  in  the  more 

enjoyable  fiiturr  i*>s  huniorouf  «s  at  is  novel, and  Mr.  Anstey  mikes 

full  use  of  the  possibilities  of  the  notion. 

Atherton,  GERTRunE  Franklin.  Los  CerritOS :  A 
Romance  of  the  Modern  Time.  (Heinemann).  8vo. 

Cloth.    Pp,  304.    Price  3s.  Gd. 


DuNBOYNE,  Lady.  The  Romance  of  a  Lawn  Tennis 
Tournament.  (Trischler.)  Crown  8vo.  Paper.  Pp.  128. 
Price  Is. 

Fenn,  G.  Manvillb.  Sawn-OflT.  (Henry  and  Co.)- 
Crown  Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  232.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Another  volume  of  the  excellently  designed  "  Whitefriars*  L  brary." 
Both  "Sawn-OfI"  and  the  other  story,  "  The  Gilded  Pill,  bound  xxo- 
in  Ihe  laa.e  volume,  are  good  t-xamples  of  light,  enteitslning.  an<T 
uMsensaiional  eclion.  As  a  frontispiete  a  good  process  porUalt  or 
Mr.  Fenn  id  appended. 

Havillakd,  Saumebbz  de.  The  Mystery  of  Rither- 
don'S  Grange.  (Trischler.)  Crown  Svo.  Doards.  Pp.  255. 
Price  2s. 

Hume,  Fergus.  Monsieur  Judas.  (Spencer  Blackett.> 
Crown  Svo.   Paper.  Pp.  192.   Price  Is. 

A  sensational  detective  story,  by  the  author  of  "  The  Mystery  of  m 
Hausom  Cab." 

Kipling,  Rudyard.    Plain  Tales  ft»om  the  HiUs* 

(Macmillan.)   Crown  Svo.    Cloth.   Pp.310.   Price  Gs. 

Yft  snoJher  edition,  and  the  third  published  since  June,  ]8P0.  by  Mwrs- 
Macmillan  alone,  of  Mr.  Kiplings  wonderfully  cle' » r  and  origlu»l 
stories.   The  "  g»t-up"  has  the  usual  excellence  of  b  »cks  publish* 
by  this  firm,  who.  we  hope,  will  soon  be  ab  e  to  bHn«  out  a  uniforn> 
volume  containing  the  -  Soldier*  "Three  "  series  of  tales. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  The  Light  that  Failed.  (Mac- 
millan )    Crown  Svo.    Cloth.    Pp.  339.    Price  6s. 

An  fdition  in  volume  form,  uniform  with  th^  above,  of  the  storr 
which  eve'y «  ne  read  on  its  appearance  in  Lippnicott  s  in  January.  > 
preface  t.f  two  lines  ktates  that  "  Thi*  is  the  Mory  as  it  was  orig»naUf 
conceived  by  the  author,"  and  the  volume  has  the  ad  «nt*ge  of  a 
deiication  In  ver*e.  Whether  the  b«x>k  is  improved  by  the  alterm- 
tionsisopen  to  doubt,  but  those  who  desire  yn  excel  ent  story  in  a 
more  i  eriLanent  foim  than  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine  will  do  weli 
to  get  it. 

Lanza,  The  Marquise  Clara.  A  Modem  Marriage. 
(Heinemann.)   Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.  344.    Price  3s.  6<1. 

Mitford,  Bertram.    A  Romance  of  the  Cape 

Frontier  (Heinemann.)  Crown  Svo.  Clolh.  Pp.  460. 
Price  3s.  Gd. 

A  new  edition  of  a  novel  which  is  decidedly  worth  lead  ng. 
NiSBET,  Hume.  The  Black  Drop.    (Trischkr.)  Crowa 

Svo.   Cloth.    Pp.  216.   Price  2b.  Gd. 
Philips,  F.  C,  and  Wills,  C.  J.   A  Maiden  Fair  to 

See.   (Trischler.)   Crown 4to.   Cloth.   Pp.227.    Price  6s. 

A  number  of  indifferent  character  sketches  shung  tog-ther  by  so- 
weak  and  foolish  a  tale  that  one  wonders  how  two  men  can  har^ 
written  it.  The  authors  would  rave  done  helUr  'o  have  lakfu  the 
character  *ket«hes  without  the  Ule.  and  hav^  puMishnl  ^htm  under 
lome  such  title  as  -  Peopl*  I  Have  Met :  "  even  f  h#n  ' he  book  would 
not  be  wrrth  reading.  Mr.  F.  C.  PhUlps  should  fulrtl  the  bnl  iant 
promise  of  *'  As  in  a  Looking  G  ass  "  and  A  Dean  and  his  Daughter, 
and  not  waste  his  time  on  utterly  unwor»hy.  »ork.  The  "  get-up  of 
the  book  is  solid,  but  \he  shape  is  di  sgreeable.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  Mr.  G.  A.  Slo.ey  perpetrated  t»ie  ftarful  illustrations  aUrlbu  e* 
to  him  ! 

P..YCE,  Richard.  Just  Impediment.  (Ward  and 
Downey.)  Two  volumes.   Price  21s. 

Without  doubt  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.  M*-.  Pryce,  wh'v 
has  a  very  short  recnd  as  a  novelist,  tells  his  fctorj  with  a  Jr»d'fr 
and  power  and  wi«h  a  literary  brilUnnce  which  on«  seldom  fine's  in 
Httet-day  novels.  It  is  a  powerful  although  in  plac«8  a  somewhat 
dit  agreeable  story  of  modern  London,  intensely  interesting  Iron* 
start  to  finish. 

Pryce,    Richard.     The  Quiet    Mrs.  Fleming. 

(Methucn).   Crown  Svo.    Cloth.    Pp.  25S.   Price  3s.  6d. 

A  novel  bnilt  »omewtat  rn  the  plan  of  the  same  author's  **  Ugly  S'ory 
of  Miss  Witherby.'  for  it  rr counts  the  sharing  of  two  rooms  m  a  tou«e 
bvtwo  people;  the  people  of  the  house  only  being  aroe  of  Ihj 
exis'eDceof  one  of  the  two.  It  Is  tensational,  and  sufficiently  w^ 
written  I  o  prevent  the  reader  putting  it  down  before  it  is  finished. 

Roy,  Brandon.     Guy  Mervyn.    (Spencer  Blackett). 
Crown,  Svo.  Cloth.    Price,  31s.  6d. 
A  semi  religious  novel  written  ^ith  the  W«hest  purpose. 
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Shbrabd,  r.  h.    The  TTpe  -  Written  Letter. 

<Tri8chler.)   Crown  8vo.   Limp  cloth.   Pp.  172.   Price  Is. 
An  exceptionally  clever  and  well-written  novel  of  tbe  "  tbocker"  type, 
by  the  aut  hor  of  "  Tbe  French  MarquU/'  "  AgfOba's  Quest/'  etc.  ttc 

Snow,  Isabel.  The  School  of  Art   (Fisher  Unwin.) 

XoDg  post  8vo.   Paper.   Pp.  167.   Price  Is.  6<1 

^e  have  bad  ocoaBion  before  to  tpeak  of  tbe  dainty  "FsendoDym 
Library,"  of  which  this  novel  is  a  volume.  It  may  do  10  while  away  an 
Idle  hour,  but  the  interest  it  excites  is  not  great,  the  atory— although 
pleaeantly  told—being  very  ordinaiy,  and  not  at  all  up  to  tbe  level  of 
**  Mademoiselle  Ixe.  another  volume  of  tbe  same  libraiy,  and 
midonbtedly  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year. 

Stocktok,  Fbank  R.    A  Jolly  Fellowship.  (W. 
^tt.)   Crown  8vo.    Paper.   Pp.296.   Price  Is. 
^  stoiy  which  reminds  one  somewhat  of  Bicbard  Jefferiea'  **  Bevis." 

It  is  a  boy's  book,  and  like  anything  of  Mr.  Stockton's  Is  well  aorth 

TCftdin'.  The  illustrations  are  excellent. 

HISTORY. 

-  Abbott,  Evelto..  Pericles  and  the  Golden  Age  of 

Athens.   (Putnam  and  Sons.)    Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 

•379.   Price  5b.     Heroes  of  tbe  Nations  "  Series. 

^e  plan  of  makirg  history  centre  round  a  itriking  personality  is 
neither  a  bad  one  nor  a  new  one.  It  is  a  revival,  in  a  form  suited  to 
^  Ir  day,  of  tbe  scheme  of  Plutarch's  "  Lives,"  and  if  all  t  he  volumes.be 
edtmated  to  writers  as  capable  as  Mr.  Abbott,  it  will  have  a  ffreat 
sucoeas.  Histoiy,  if  feirly  treated,  can  generally  command  a  hearing ; 
but  hiatory  with  the  inUrrest  of  biograj^y  added  is  sure  of  ote.  Mr. 
Abbott's  survey  cf  the  Qolden  Age  ot  Atbems  is  alMndusive ;  the 
illustrations  are  numerous  and,  for  the  mott  part,  good.  The  book  is 
Vflfy  toitable  for  a  prize. 

Bbbwbb,  E.  Cobham,  LL.D.  The  Historic  Note  Book, 
mrith  an  Appendix  of  Battles.  (Smith,  Elder  and  Co.) 

8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  viu.998. 

Most  people  know  Dr.  Brewer's  *'  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable." 
The  book  under  notice  is,  in  its  way,  similar  in  scope  and  character 
to  that  entertaining  and  useful  work.  Dr.  Brewer  explains.  "  with 
tbe  utmost  possible  brevity,"  aUusiona  to  historical  events,  AcU  of 
Parliament,  treaties  and  customs,  terma  and  phrases,  made  in  books, 
speeohtt,  and  famlHar  conversation. 

Db  Bboglib,  The  Due  (Editor).  Memoirs  of  the 
Prince  de  Talleyrand.  (Griffith,  Farran  and  Co.)  Large 
^vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  IxiL  342.  Autograph  Letter  and  Portrait. 
Price  2 Is.  net. 

These  memoirs—or  a  portion  c f  them,  at  least— have  already  appeared 
in  an  American  msffaztne,  and  have  consequently  been  duly  noticed 
tbe  pages  of  the  Kkview  of  Reviews.  Tbe  book  just  published  by 
Messrs.  urifBtb,  Farran  and  Ck).  forms  one  volume  on^v  of  tbe  com- 
plete work.  The  trsn»lation  is  from  tbe  pen  of  Mr.  Raphael  Ledos 
de  Beaufort,  an  introduction  being  contnbuttd  by  tbe  Honourable 
Whltelaw  Bdd,  American  Minister  in  Paris. 

Claydkn,  p.  w.  England  Under  Lord  Beaconslleld. 

<T.  Fisher  Unwin.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  xvi.  388.   Price  Gs. 
An  Interesting  and  valuable  record  of  political  events  In  England  from 
the  end  of  1873  to  the  fall  of  the  Tory  ministry  in  188D.  A  third  and 
.  popular  edition,  wif  h  a  new  preface  replying  to  some  remarks  recently 
I  made  in  Mr.  Lang's  *'  Life  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote." 

Gbaetz,  Pbofessob  h.   History  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  (David  Nutt). 
8vo.   Cloth.   To  be  completed  in  five  volumes.   Price  per 
volume  10s.  6d.,  or  (to  subscribers),  £1  IGs.  the  set. 
Two  volumes  only  of  this  BnglUb  edition  of  Frofesior  Graetz's  stan- 
dard work  upon  Jewish  history  bave  so  far  been  issued.  Tbe  remainder 
may  be  expected  early  in  1892.  The  book,  which  has  been  specially 
revistd  for  the  Englirh  editor  by  the  author,  is  edited  and  in  part 
faanslated  by  Miss  Bella  L6wy. 

Thwaitbs,  Reuben  Gold.    The  Colonies,  1492-1750. 

{Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  Sm.  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xviii. 
302.   Maps.   Price  3s.  6d. 

Messrs.  Longmans— who  have  an  American  bouse— bave  hit  upon  tbe 
excellent  ioea of  extending  their  "Epochs  of  History"  series  in  tbe 
United  States.  There  will  be  three  volumes,  which  will  practically 
cover  tbe  history  of  America  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  tbe 
I  resent  day.  The  first  of  these  three  volumes  is  tbe  one  here 
catalogued. 


Wesley  and  his  Successors :  A  Centenary  Memorial 
of  the  Death  of  John  Wesley.  (C.  H.  KeUj.)  Laige 

Square  Cloth. 

The  preface  says  that  "  This  work  is  not  a  history  of  Metholism,  nor  a 
biograpliy  of  Presidents.  butal)ook  intended  to  serve  as  a  memorial 
of  a  most  int cresting  celebration."  Excellent  steel  engraved  portzaitc 
with  biographies,  are  given  of  all  the  chief  of  IVesley's  suoceMora. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA, 

Austin,  Alfbed.  Prince  Lucifer.  (Macmlllan  and 
Co.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  194.   Price  5s. 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  the  collected  edition  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin's 
Doetical  works.  The  dramatic  poem  in  question  was  written  some 
four  or  five  years  sgo,  and  first  published  in  the  Jubilee  year  of  1887. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  Queen. 

Aytoun,  William  Edmonstone.  Lays  of  the  Scot- 
tish Cavaliers.  (George  Rontledge  and  Son.)  Long 
post  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  192.   Price  Is. 

Tbe  first  volume  of  a  new  series,  bearing  the  general  title  of  "  Com- 
ranion  Poets,"  and  brought  out  under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
Professor  Henry  Morley.  The  various  volumes  will  appear  monthly, 
and  will  all  be  printed  with  red  lines  on  what  is  technically  known  as 
"Bible  paner.'^  Tbe  editlou  is  unquestionably  " pocketable,"  tbd 
size  of  each  book  being  6  in.  by  3i  in.  But  why  should  the  series 
have  been  started  with  Aytoun's  "  Lays  "  ? 

Knight,  Charles  (Editor).  The  Works  of  Shake- 
speare. (Routledge  and  Sons.)  Long  post  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  500.   Illustrations.   Price  2&  6d. 

Tbe  first  volume  of  a  new  Narrow  Shakespeare  "  set  In  new  minkm 
t^pe,  with  Sir  John  Gilbert's  well-known  illustrations  reduced  to 
abuut  a  fourth  of  their  original  size.  Like  the  bt ok  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  notice,  it  is  printed  with  a  red  line  on  tbe  fineet  Bible 
(aptr.  The  "Works"  will  be  completed  in  six  monthly  volumes, 
each  of  which  will  contain  some  sixty  illustrations. 

Lockeb-Lampson,  Fbedbbick  (Editor).  Lyra  Elegen- 
tiarum.  (Ward,  Lock  and  Co.).  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xx.  426- 
Price  2s. 

A  modest,  but  at  the  same  time  most  excellent,  series  of  reprints  is 
^  being  issued  in  monthly  volumes  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  and  Ck>., 
under  the  title  of  tbe  "Minerva  Library."  The  volume  before  us 
contains  fome  of  tbe  l>est  social  and  occasional  verse  by  deceased 
English  authors  which  has  ever  been  printed.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  work  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson.  and  other  Victorian  writers  of  vert 
de  socieU,  could  not  be  includf  d  in  a  selection  which,  in  all  other 
respects,  is  marvellously  complete. 

Mobley,  Henby  (Editor).  Shakespeare's  Hamlet** 

(Cassell  and  Co.).   12mo.   Cloth.   Pp.  192.   Price  6d. 

Tbe  eveivbusy  Empritus  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Univereity 
College,  apparently  not  content  with  running  half-a-dozen  new  series, 
has  recently  assumed  the  task  of  improving  and  extending  Messrs. 
Cassell's  justly  popular  "  National  Library.^  The  volume  before  us 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  "  Library  '  in  respect  both  of  editing 
and  of  general  "  get  up."  Other  volumes  are  noticed  in  the  section 
devoted  to  Essays  and  tbe  Belles  Lettres. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft :  On  and  Off  the  Stage. 

(Bentley.)   Crown  8vo.   Paper.   Pp.  410.   Price  Is. 

This  excellent  histor>'  of  a  period  in  the  history  of  tbe  drama  has  been 

for  some  mrntbs  rut  of  print.    Both  paper  and  print  make  the  new 

edition  a  wonderfully  cheap  shillingsworth. 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Cabpentbb,  W.  Boyd,  D.D.  (Bishop  of  Ripon.)  The 
Permanent  Elements  of  Religion.  (Macmiiian  and  Co.) 

This  book  contains  t>>e  Bampton  Lertures  for  1887.  In  the  course  of 
bis  discufsion  Dr.  Carpenter  confines  himself  mainly  to  the  evidence 
offered  by  the  three  (so-called)  universal  religions— Islaraism.  Bud- 
dhism, acd  Christianity.  In  this  ntw  edition  the  author  has  made  a 
few  alterations  and  amended  some  errors  which  had  been  overlooked. 

Habpeb,  Henby  a.  The  Bible  and  Modern  Dis- 
coveries.  (Alexander  P.  Watt.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  xyiii. 
420.   Map  and  Illustrations.   Price  7s.  6d. 
Mr.  Hari)er's  work  has  proved  suflBciently  popular  to  be  now  in  its 
fourth  edition.  He  has  Taken  the  sacred  history  as  related  in  the  Bible 
step  by  step,  and  has  retold  it  to  explanations  and  illustrations  drawn 
for  modem  research,  and  from  personal  observation.   Mr.  Walter 
Besant,  the  late  secretary  of  tbe  Falestine  Exploration  Fund,  con* 
tributes  a  sympathetic  introduction. 
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Hastib,  W.  (Editor.)    Kant's  Principles  of  Politics. 

(T.  &  T.Clark,  Edinburgh.)  Crown.  8yo.  Cloth.  l*p.  14S. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

A  transktlon  with  a  long  critical  Intpoductl  m  of  Kant's  great  wor  *,  in- 
cluding hi*  ••  Bssay  on  Perpetual  Peae-." 

Kbkyon,  Edith  c.  The  Centenary  Life  of  Wesley. 

(W.  Scott.)   Crown  8m.  Pp.  416.   Price  2s.  6d. 
A  sympathetic  and  ably  written  life. 

LiDDON,  H.  P.  Maxims  and  Gleanings.  (Longman.) 

Small  square  cloth.    Pp.  124. 

An  ably  compiled  little  volume  of  quotations,  arranged  for  diily  u«e, 
from  tne  writing*  of  the  late  Canon  Liddon. 
LoBAiNB  Nbvison.  ThC  BattlC  of  Belief.  (Longman.) 
Crown  Svo.  Cloth.   Pp.  234.   Price  5s. 

Mr.  Nerison,  who  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  bojks  on  religious  sub- 
jects, has  in  this  volume  msde  an  examination  in  popular  form  of 
the  reUgious  question,  and  of  the  telationi  existing  between  Ohriitl^n 
faith  and  advanced  thought. 

Wbstcott,  Bbooke  Foss,  d.d.  Essays  in  the  History 
of  Religious  Thought  in  the  West  (Macmiiian  and 

Co.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  vi.  398.   Price  6s. 

A  series  of  essays  (for  the  most  part  reprinted,  we  believe)  uoon 
iEichylns,  Plato,  Buripides,  Dionysius,  Origen,and  Browning.together 
with  a  paper  uoon  the  relations  of  Obristianity  to  A  t. 

SCIENCE  AND  MEDICINE. 

AvELiNG,  Edwabd.    IntFOcLuctlon  to  the  Study  of 

Botany.   (Sonnenschein;)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Price  48. 6d. 

The  Botany-Syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Att  IVpartment  at  South 
Kensington  is  here  "taken  as  a  basis  for  tbe  general  p'an  of  work." 
but  the  book  will  be  found  useful  to  all  persons  who  sre  beginning  lo 
study.  It  is  a  singularly  c  >mplete  introduction  to  the  scitnce,  w-ll 
Illustrated,  and  provide!  with  a  good  glossary.  Dr.  Aveling  wisely 
Insists  that  students  must  "observe,  experiment,  rnlleet,  record  for 
themselves ; "  but  he  shows  them  clearly  how  to  go  about  It.  Bxoept 
for  a  remark  tliat  the  term  speeia  is  the  "  Patroclus  of  nomenclature, ' 
Dr.  Aveling  has  a  clear  and  readable  style. 

The  Medical  Annual  and  Praetitioner*s  Index, 
189L    (Bristol :  Wright  and  Co.)    8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  xlvui. 
668.   Illustrations  (some  coloured).   Price  8s.  6d. 
Medicine  is  so  distinctly  a  progressive  solenoe  that  this  year-book  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  every  practitioner  who  desires  to  excel  in 
the  mofession  cf  his  cho'oe.  Here  will  be  found  an  account  of  the 
text^books  issued  during  the  year ;  notes  upon  new  remedies  and  upon 
new  modes  of  treatment;  an  oAeial  and  trade  directory,  and  a  very 
complete  general  index. 

TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE. 

BouBNE,  H.  R.  Fox.  The  Other  Side  of  the  Emin 
Pasha  Relief  Expedition.  (Chatto  and  Wmdus.)  8vo. 

Cloth.   Pp.  X.  202.   Price  6s. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Stanley's  ill-fated  expedition  is  here  re-tol  I  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Secratary  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society. 
Sfr.  Fox  Bourne  essays  to  explain  how  and  why  the  expedition  failed 
to  achieve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  avowedly  planned,  and  to 
draw  from  the  wnole  **  lamentable  business  *  a  lesson  whicn  it  forcibly 
teaches,  and  which  la  thqie  davs  of  wholesale  Europeau  encroachment 
in  Africa  ought,  he  thinks,  to  be  tiken  to  he  ir  >. 

Cambbon,  V.  LovETT  (Editor).  The  Log  of  a  Jack 
Tar.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  Crown  Hwo.  Cloth.  Pp.  378. 
Price  5s. 

An  excellent  volume  of  an  ex<3ellent  series.  Choyce's  narrative  is  full 
of  variety  and  Interest  to  old  and  Toong.  giving,  as  it  does,  an 
account  of  Chill  and  Peru  at  the  end  of  the  la^t  century  before 
tliey  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  The  narraUve  of  CapUiu 
O  Brien's  **  Captivity  in  France  "  is  also  added  as  a  supplement. 

Duncan,  Saba  Jbannbttb    A  Social  Departure. 

(Chatto  and  Windus.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  417.  Price 
7s.  6d. 

It  is  jcldom  that  one  nowsdays  comes  across  so  fresh  and  original  a 
book  as  "  A  Social  Deoarture."  The  sub-title  is  **  How  Orthodoo'a 
and  I  went  Bound  the  World  by  Ourselves,"  the  tw«  heroines  being 
two  young  women,  who,  defying  Mrs.  Grundy  (to  wliom,  by  the  ws^-, 
the  book  is  dedicated),  go  on  a  brisk  tour  r.tund  the  world  without 
escort.  They  enjoyed  themselves  hugely,  and  the  reco'd  of  their  ex- 
periencas  makes  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  of  th^  ye«r.  Tiat 
clever  artist,  F.  H.  T^wnse-d,  contributes  over  a  hundred  i  lus- 
trations. 
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.  Duncan,  Saba  Jisannettb.  An  American  Girl  hi 
London.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  321.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Again  the  same  happy  combination  of  artiat  and  au«hor,  and  agaia  the 
same  delightful  result.  Little  can  be  said  In  crittoism ;  i  n«  s  « nly 

'  advice  is--Bof  it  and  see  for  sou'se'ves  how  Lond«>n.  iu  tustjms  aod 
Its  inhabitants,  strike  a  femald  stranger  frOm  the  OMat  Bepublic. 

FiTZGEBALD,  Pbbcy.   MusiC  Hall  Lsild.  (Ward  and 

Downey.)   8vo.   Paper.   Pp.  90.   Price  Is. 

An  amusing  and  brightly  written  skttebon  our  London  Music  HsUs. 
The  lilustratioos  are  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bryan. 

Pascoe,  Chables  Eybb.  London  of  To-Day,  189L 

(Simpkin.)   Crown  8vo.   Chokh.  ■  Pp.  420.   Price  3s.  6d. 

The  seventh  annual  edition  of  a  guide-book  which,  both  In  il'ostratlon% 
and  literary  ma'.ter,  is  without  doubt  the  best.  One  reads  is  with 
plea«ure,  for  the  style  Is  light  and  chatty. 


SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS. 

Lang,  dc  Pibbbb.  IlmpeFatriee  Eugenie.  (Victor- 

Havard,  Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3fr.  50c. 

Beprint  ot  a  series  o'  remarkable  articles  which  appeirel  In  Ijie- 
Figaro.  Flue  portrait  and  autograph  of  the  Bx-Bm.reis  of  the 
Fieiich. 

HuBNBB,  DB  CcMTE.  Uno  ajuiee  de  ma  vie.  (Hachettc^ 

et  Cie.,  Paris  and  London.)   4vo.  Price  7fr.  40c. 

Memoires  of  the  Austrian  Ambassador  ti  Paris  duri'  g  the  yeirs- 

GoBSAL,  Jean.  Memoires,  Lettres  inedites,  Papierj. 

Secrets.    (A.  Savine,  Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3fr.  SOc. 
Further  instalment  of  the  Talleyrand  Memoirs. 

ViBBBT,  G.  J.  La  Science  de  la  Peintura.  (Paul 

Ollendorff,  Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3fr.  30c. 

bboc,  de  Vicomtb.  La  France  pendant  le  F  ^to- 

lution.    (Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie,  Paris )    Two  vols.  dvo. 
Price  15fr. 

Work  crowned  by  the  French  Academy,  of  grcAt  hUtorical  lnteres\ 

Gubbicb,  Victob.  La  Terre  Sainte.    (Plon,  Nourrit 

et  Cie,  Paris.)   Price  50fr. 

Bxhaustlve  history  of  the  Holy  Land.  ObtUael  t^  Prix  Montyon. 

Cane,  du  Babon.    Souvenirs  d'un  Aide-de-Camp- 

dU  Roi  Jerome.    (A.  Savine,  Paris).   8vo.  Price  Sfr.  50c. 
FICTION,  POETRY,  AND  THE  BELLES  LBTTRES. 

SwiNBUBNB,  A.  c.  Poemes  et  Ballades.  (A.  Saving 

Paris).  8vo.  Price  3fr.  50c. 

Bxcelleot  transUtlon  of  Mr.  Algernon  Swinburne's  bist  known  poeais. 
Preface  and  notes  by  Guy  de  Maupassant. 

Dblpit  Albbbt.  Poesies-  (Paul  Ollendorff,  Paris.> 
8vo.   3f  r.  50c. 

Comprising  the  "ChanU  de  LTnvasion  and  Les  Deux  qu'oa  Brise^ 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy." 

Dblpit,  Edwabd.      Plein   Goeur.  (Calmanm-L^vy, 

Paris.)   8vo.   Price  3fr.  50c, 

Bbbtb,  la  de  Jean.  Le  Comte  de  Patove.  (Plon,. 

Nourrit  et  Cie.,  Paris.)   8vo.    Price  3fr.  50c. 
New  novel  by  the  author  of  "  Mon  Oncle  et  Mon  Core.** 

Gyp.  Un  Rate.  (Calmann-L6vy,  Pari»«.)  Svo,  Price 
3fr.  50c. 

Novel  which  first  appeased  aa  %f€uiMet7ffS\heFparo^^ 
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BRA8BBY,  LOBD.  The  Navol  Annual.  (Griffiq,  Ports- 
mouth.)  8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.  538.   Price  lOs.  6d. 

Not  only  the  Navy  of  Greftt  Britain,  but  al«o  the  Navies  of  foreif^n 
nationalities  are  treated  exhaustively  in  this  volume,  which  is  il  us- 
trated  with  pictures  of  different  typei  of  ships  in  uur  own  Navy.  Maps, 
too,  are  added  to  show  the  dlff^rvnt  sea  routes  and  the  dlff^r^ii  dis- 
tonces  (in  ImoU)  between  different  oorts.  A  boolc  for  all  who  are 
Interested  in  the  Navy  and  England's  Marine. 

BuBDETT,  Hbnby  c.  Offloial  Intelligence.  (Spottis- 

woode.)   Large  quarto.  Cloth.   Pp.  1,712.    Price  31s.  Gd. 

A  complete  record  of  British,  American,  and  f  ireign  recuri  ies,  by  t^e 
Secretary  t^f  the  Share  and  Loan  Department  of  the  Stock  Etch  mge. 
An  admirable  ttnandal  hisU>ry  of  the  year  is  appenlei. 

Gassell*s  English  Dictionary.    (Cassell  and  Co.) 

Large  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  viii.  1,100.   Price  7s.  Cd. 

This  dlctl«*nary,  p^u'ar  alike  in  sire  and  In  price,  Is  based  apoa  the 
**  Bocycloi  ffidic  i3ictiunary,'*  published  by  the  same  t)rm.  It  alms  at 
b!-ing  "  an  index  of  the  words  and  phrasirs  used  in  the  Bnglisb  of  tbe 
I  resent  day;  together  with  Ameriran  words  and  forms,  technical 
tt-rms,  colloquial  and  slang  express*one,  o^lt* te  and  archalo  words." 
It  is,  to  our  thinking,  unfortunate  that  the  editor  his  omitted  to  g  ve 
the  derivations  of  the  various  words  included ;  a  root  is  often  fivmore 
US'  fill  than  any  definition  or  psra.  hrase  can  be. 

Fby,  Hbbbebt.    London .  Charities.  .  (Chatto  and 

Windua.)   Crown  8fo.   Cloth  limp.    Pp.  295.   Price  Is.  6d. 

To  tabulate  and  classify  each  and  all  of  the  London  charities  is  a  useful 
undertaking,  and  one  in  which  the  editor  has  succeeded.  The  copy 
before  us  is  the  2dth  annual  edition. 

Oriswold,  W.  m.  a  Directory  of  Writers  for  the 
Periodical  Press,  particularly  in  the  United  States. 

(B.  F.  Stevens.)   8vo.   Boards.    Pp.  59.   Price  5s. 

Suffldeot  Bnglish  journalists  are  to  be  found  in  this  volume  to  make  it 
useful  in  tlua  country. 

Habt,  h.  G.  The  Army  List,  January,  1891.  (John 

Marray.)   8vo.  Paper.  Pp.  6j4.  Price  10s.  6d. 

Tills  work,  which  Is  issued  quarterly,  contains  information,  both 
rtatbtical  and  general,  on  every  subject  connected  with  our  Army. 
It  exhibit*  the  rank,  standing,  and  war  services  of  every  officer  in  the 
Army,  and  tlie  const  tution  aud  war  services  of  every  regiment, 
iocliiding  Uie  Koyal  Ma  ines  and  Indian  Forces, 

HKnBERT,  Nicholas,  and  Jen  kin,  A.  F.  The  Council- 
lor's fland-book.  (Hadden,  Best  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  435.    Price  7s.  6d. 

A  practical  and  legal  guide  to  the  election  and  business  of  a  oounfy 
council.  The  different  Acts  of  Pftrllament  relating  to  tbe  council  are 
appended,  making  it  a  very  useful  work  of  reference. 

House  of  Commons  and  London  County  Council 
Guide.  (Pall  ^fill  Oazette.)  Large  4to.  paper.  Pp.  104. 
Price  6d. 

This  excellent  little  Ball  Mall  "  Bxtra  '*  is  too  well  known  to  neei  any 
euk^um  here.  Short  blographiei  of  the  sittiog  Members  ate  given, 
illustrated  in  some  oases  by  portraits.  In  each  case  the  figures  at  ihe 
last  election  are  given. 

Keltie,  Scott,  J.  The  Statesman's  Year  Boole.  1890. 

(Macmillan.)   Crown  8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  1,132.  Price  10s.  6d. 

Information  on  any  and  every  subject  connected  with  the  Government 
and  Constitution,  history  and  geography  of  every  portion  of  our 
Empire,  is  crammed  into  this  (comparatively)  small  volume,  which 
is  the  twsnty-eighth  annual  pu 'plication.  It  is  a  b3ok  that  Helpers 
should  have. 

Lean,  Fbancis.  The  Royal  Navy  list  (Witherby:) 
8vo.   Paper.   Pp.  444.   Price  7s.  6d. 

A  quarterly  publication  which  attempts  successfully  to  do  for  the  Navy 
What  Hart's  "  Army  List"  has  done  for  the  Army. 


Newspaper  Press   Directory,  1891.  (Mitchell.) 

Large  4to.   Cloth.    Pp.  418.    Price  23. 

The  handiest,  the  m?st  concise,  and  the  most  accurate  cf  pi  eta 
direct  «ries. 

SEBcnsANT.  Lewis.    The  Government  Handbook. 

(T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  Crown 8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.544.  Price  10s.  6d. 

Mr.  Sergeant  has  collected  information,  be  tb  hls^oi  ical  and  geographical 
on  the  forms  and  methods  f  f  government  and  the  constitutions  of 
every  nation,  both  monarchicafacd  republican,  making  his  handbbok 
an  indispensable  one  both  to  ihe  stodtnt  <  f  intetnatiunal  politics  and 
to  the  casual  reader  of  the  daily  paper.  The  style  is  easy  and  r^aa- 
tble  and  the  work  is  not  over-*./urdened  with  statistics. 

The  British  Imperial  Calendar  and  Civil  Service 
List  (Warrington  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  OGGi 
Price  9s.  • 

Thereissuoha  strong  family  likeness  between  calendars  rf  this  c'ass 
that  one  can  only  ray  that  it  con' sins  a  vast  amount  of  reliable  infor- 
mation on  the  subjects  indicated  in  the  title. 

The   County  Councillor's   Directory.  iContruu^ 

Journal  Office.)   8?o.   Cloth.   Pp.  284.   Price  2s.  6d. 
Th's  handy  volume  contains  the  addresses  of  the  aldermen  and  counc  1 
lors  for  all  counties  and  county  boroughs. 

The  Edinburgh  Almanae.  (Oliverand  Boyd.)  Podt  8vo. 
Cloth.    Pp.  1.168.    Price  6s.  6d. 

Well  authenticated  information  on  the  Post  OflBce,  the  Peerage,  Legal 
Reforms,  ikluoation,  etc  ttc.,  are  comprised  in  this  volume,  which 
includes  also  a  list  of  pet  sons  on  whom  the  freedom  of  the  City  of 
Bdlnburgh  has  been  conferred  since  1813. 

The  India  Office  List.  (Harrison  and  Sons.)  8vo. 
Cloth.   Pp.  405.   Price  68. 

C  'mpiled  from  of&dal  records  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India.  Besides  much  information  on  the  history  and  constitution  of 
Irid<a,  it  contains  an  account  of  tbe  services  of  each  officer  of  the 
Indian  Army  and  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

The  Metropolitan  Year  -  Book,  189L  (CaessiL) 

Crown  870.   Cloth.   Pp.  303.   Price  Is. 

A  b30k  crammed  full  of  information,  which  will  be  useful  to  every  one 
interested  in  Metropolitan  matters.  Mr.  Gladstone  gives  it  his  ap- 
proval. 

The  Catholic  Directory.  (Bams  and  Oatet.)  Post  8vo . 
Paper.   Pp.  491.    Price  Is.  6d. 

Bvery.sort  of  information  interesting  tojloman  Catholics,  and  much 
thxt  will  be  of  use  to  Protest mts,  is  crammed  iato  this  little  volume, 
eAC*i  different  item  being  easil?  accessible.  The  most  useful  feUuie 
ii  the  C3mplete  directory  of  British  Uoman  Catholic  clergy. 

Vine,  Sib  J.  F.  Sombbs.  The  County  Councils  and 
Municipal  Corporations  Companion.  (Waterlow.) 

8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  1143.  Price 

This  excellent  work  contains  the  names  and  addresses  of  every  municipal 
officer  in  Qreat  Britain,  with  other  useful  information  relatuig  to  ihe 
different  municipalities.  A  fairly  useful  diary  is  also  added. 

Buxton,  Stdnet.  Political  Questions  of  the  Day. 

(John  Murray.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.282.   Price  8s. 

The  seventh  edition  of  this  very  popular  handbook.  Arguments  for  and 
against  all  the  more  important  questions  of  pract^l  politics  are 
tflven  with  conspfeuous  fairness  nnd  with  great  literary  abilit3'. 
Home  Rule,  Church  and  State,  Bducation,  tlie  House  of  Lords,  Pay- 
ment of  Membem,  the  Land  Laws,  and  the  Liquor  Laws,  are  among 
the  subjects  treated  in  a  verv  exhaustive  manner,  making  tbe  boak 
one  waich  sho^^i  be  on  the  shelves  of  e\'ery  Helper. 

Thorn's  Oillcial  Directory  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies,  (rhom,  Dablin.)  8?o.  Cloth.  Pp. 

1.724.    Price  2l8. 

In  this  stupendous  work  special  attention  is  given  to  Ireland^  com- 
plete directory  of  Dublin  being  one  of  the  chief  features.  It  aim*, 
however,  at  being  a  directory  to  everything  and  everybody  througli- 
out  tbe  British  Bmphne,  as  iU  title  signifies,  and  it  succeeds. 
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Ebastus  Wiscan. 
Why  Home  Rulels  nndesirable. 

W.  E.  H.  Lecey. 
Unpublished  Letters  of  General  Sherman. 


UNITED  SERVICE  MAGAZINE.  Is. 

The  War  Training  of  the  Navy. 

Capt.  C.  P.  Fitzgerald. 
France  and  (Germany,  rr  1806  versus  1870.— 
A  Contrast.  Col.  G.  B.  Malleson. 

The  Newest  Factor  in  Naval  Warfare. 

O.  A.  Fry. 
Tactical  Guides  for  the  Cavalry  Division. 

Capt.  G.  P.  Leverson. 
A  Victorious  Dutchman. 
Suggestions    for    the    Improvement  of 
volunteer  Infantry. 


Behind  the  Scenes  at  Haslar. 

Lieat.  the  Hon.  H.  N.  Shobb,  B.H. 
BritUh  OutposU  in  Actual  fiatilefields. 

(Ilius.)  Col.  CoopEB  Kne. 

Our  French  Conf  emponuies. 
The  Recruiting  Qu-  s  ion.— I. 

By  A  Staff  Officib. 


WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.    2s.  6d. 

The  Reai^gjardof  theChrivtiKu  Army. 

Geoffrey  Mortimze. 
Woman  and  N«  gro  Suffrage. 

Kllem  Battellr  Dietbick. 
The  FttUh  of  Charity.  Pait  1 1. 

Emily  Glodb  Bllii. 
Mtrriage  Institutions. 

William  ScHOOinre. 
A  Zoologist  Among  the  Idealists. 

Edwabd  Chamizb. 

Itwen's  "  Brand." 

Rev.  RiCHABD  A.  Abmstboxo. 
Ind*-pendent  Strction  : 
lu  Darlccst  England  and  the  Way  Out. 

D.  M.  Stevebsov. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 
March  Ist. 
The  Rail-Split  er  (Abraham  Lincoln). 

M.  B.  Massxras. 
The  French  Fourth  Estate. 

Marquis  de  Castellanx. 
The  Force  of  Circunutanoe. 

Paul  Mabguebits. 
The  Customs  System  in  France. 

B.  FOUBNIKB  DE  FLAIX. 

For  a  Woman's  Sake.  Jehan  d'Ivbat. 
Depopulation  and  Democracy. 

LEOH  GlBAVD. 

Towards  Constantinople.  Louis  Richabd. 
Spiritualism.  J.  B.  Alaux. 

The  Dead  Meissonier  and  Chaplin. 

Fbedebi  Louxb. 
Three  Unpublished  Letters  of  Voltaire. 

ViBOILE  Rossxl. 
The  Chinese  Invasion  in  America. 

J.  Fbancis  Shepabd. 
March  15th. 
The  R(-ligious  Question.    M.  de  Mabcebe. 
Marshal  Berwick  and  the  Defence  of  the 
Alps.  Vioomtesse  db  Vaulchieb. 

The  Rail-SpUUer.  Second  Article. 

M.  B.  Massebas. 
The  Force  of  Circumstances. 

Paul  Mabguxbitk. 
Jean  Riche.  jun.  B.  H.  Gaupsebon. 

Spiritualism.  J.  B.  alaux. 

Persian  Society :  The  Penian  Woman. 

Ahmed  Bkt. 

Holy  Week  in  Spain.  Leo  Clabetix. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 
Murch  1st. 
Diplomatic  Studies. 

Due  DE  Broglie. 
A  Passiorette.  Last  Part.  Gtp. 
In  India.— IV.  Andre  Chevrillon. 

Customs  Tariff.  Charles  Lavollkk. 

Love.  A  Study  in  General  Psychology. 

Charles  Richkt. 
The  Party  of  Social  Democracy  in  Gter- 
many.  J.  Bourdkau. 

Th«  Franco-Russian  Alliance  under  the  First 
Empire.  G.  Valbeht. 

The  Influence  of  Spain  on  French  Litera'  ore. 

F.  Brunctiers. 
March  15th. 
Constance  (Ut  Part).  Th.  Bentzow. 

In  India.— V.  Andre  Chevrillojt. 

The  New  Silver  Bill  in  the  United  States. 

Emilk  de  Lavxlexe. 
The  Crisis  in  Secondary  Education. 

Marcellix  Berthelot. 
Life  in  Germany.— I.  T.  de  Wvzejca. 

The  Youth  of  Lafayette.  M.  A.  Babdoux. 
The  Social  Posfiion  of  Officers. 
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THE  MORE  NOTABLE  ARTICLES  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 


All  the  World.  6i. 

The  Genet al  on  the  Contiueut.  Com- 

mfssiouer  Uiiiliun. 
The  Israel  of  the  Ali^s.   Major  Oliphant. 
Music  In  the  Satva.iun  Atniy.  biaft-Cap- 

lain  Slaur. 
"Darkest   England"   Hatched.  Major 

So  *erby. 
Huw  Army  Officers  are  Trained. 

/  mateur  Work.  4d. 

Wrinkles  for  C3  cllata.  (Illus.)  By  a  Prac- 
tical Kepaiter. 

Arfirosy.  6d. 

Longevity.   W.  P.  Ainsworth. 
The  Bretons  at  Uoine.   (IlluS.)  Charles 
W.Wood 


Atalanta.  6d. 

Flowers  at  Easter. 
Noel. 


Poem.  Hon.  KoJen 


Art  and  Literature  a*  represented  in  t  he 
Guelph  ExLibltlon.  (Illus )  A  ice 
Coikran. 

In  the  Sunny  South  of  Prance.  (lUus.) 
C.  J.  Wills. 

••Ataantp."  Scholarships  and  Rea'iing 
Union:  SuakrSLeiire.  Henry  IV., 
Henry  V.   Lacy  Toulmin  Sin  th. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 
Easter  Eveat  Ker^k-Mcab.  Poem.  C  inton 

Scolla  <i. 

Arnold  Wlnkelried  at  Sempach.   W.  D. 

McCra«-kaii. 
Prehistori't  Man  on  the  Paciiic  Coast. 

Ge<^rwe  Freder  ck  Wright. 
The  Armenians  abd  the  Porte.   S.  G.  W. 

Benjamin. 

The  Muses  in  the  Common  School,  Mary 
E.Burt. 

Goethe's  Kev  to  Faust.  I.— The  Pro- 
logues. William  P.  Andrews. 

Banker's  Magrazlne.  is. 

Bank  Accounts  and  lieserves. 
The  Vagliano  Case. 
The  Barings.  (Illus.) 
Arueutine  Finance. 
The  Financ-  of  Chicago. 
Por^raif  and  Biograpliv  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Bell,  Chutch  of  Enxiand  Absociat.on. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.  2s.  «»d. 

In  the  Ranks  of  the  United  States  Army. 
The  Pop  ulation  of  Old  Lonaou.   Dr.  C. 

Cr-iithton. 
Politics  in  Fiction 

A  LeamH'l  Lady :  Elizabeth  Carter.  L.  B. 
Walford. 

Muj$i«al  Instpttments  and  their  Homes. 
?v  C.  F.  Gonlon  Ctimminir. 

CivHsa'ion.  Sir  Herbert  Eustace  Max- 
well, BA't.,  M.F. 

The  Limitations  of  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment. What  about  Ireland  ?  O. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.  March.  6d. 

Board  of  Tni-le  Notices— S^ate  of  the 
SkillM  Labour  Market— The  Chicago 
Exhibition  in  189^  &c. 

Iron  Ores  •  f  Anstralii. 

Australasian  Railways. 

Fruit  Qrowlnj;  In  New  South  Wales. 

United  States  Dairy  ExporU. 

Boy's  Own  Paper.  6d. 
Woo-^-Carviug  for  Boys.   (Illus.)  Fred. 

Miller.  ^ 
The    Frtsh- Water   Aquarium.  (Illus.) 

Gordon  .St»bles. 
Th*  Salt-Water  Aquarium.  (Illus.)  Gordon 

Stables. 


Pho  ographlne  the  Dutchman.  (Illus) 

Hev.  A.  H.  Malm. 
Model  YttChting  in  1890  and  1891. 

Cassell's  Family  Magrazine.  7d. 
The  Land  ot  Lome,  (illus.)  Benjamin 
Taylor. 

Casseirs  Saturday  Journal.  6d. 

Un  tei-C'  rrcnts  ot  Loudon  Lire.  (Ulu«.)  J. 

Hall  Kichar  son. 
Mr.  Justin  MoCa  tby,  M.P.,  at  Home. 

(Illus.) 

Century  Magazine,  is.  4d. 
Salons  of  the  lievolution  and  the  Empire. 

(Illus.)   Amelia  Gore  Mason. 
Pot-ms  bv  Charles  Henry  Liiders  :  1  he 

Four   Winds.    Under    the    Br.  akers. 

Kaln  ou  the  Peaks.   A  Day  in  June. 
Fetishism  in  Conuro  Land,   alius.)  By 

one  of  Stanley's  Pioneers.    E.  J.  GUve. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (I' a  ian  Old  Masters). 

(Illus.)   W.  J.  8tilhn»n. 
Early  Intercourse  of  the  Wordsworths  and 

De  Qulncey.  With  hitherto uupubli  hed 

Letter?.    H.  A.  Page. 
Tivo  Expeditl<itit.  to  Mount  St.Elias.(Illui.) 

Fre'^«-rlck  Schwatka. 
To  California  by  Panama  In  '49.  (Illus.) 

Julius  H.  Pratt. 
The  Conquest  of  California.  John  Charles 

Fremont. 

Wa  hingr^>n  and  Frederick  the  Grtat. 
Muucur^  D.  Conway. 

Chambers *s  Journal.  7d. 
Trinidad  I<lar>d  and  its  Treasures. 
T'te  Sardine  Factories  of  Ken  . 
T'^  e  Ruins  in  South  Cen  rnl  Africa. 
The  Festival  of  the  Car  of  i?  ire.  S.  Baring- 
Gouid. 

Chautauquan. 

The  Iniellec  u%l  D  velopinent  of  the 
English  People.   Edwaid  A.  Freeman. 

Pr-<ctical  Talks  on  Waiting  Englibh.  III. 
Prof.  William  MUito. 

The  Keferendum  in  Switzerland.  J,  W. 
SulU\'an. 

Crispl's  Writings  and  Orations.  Sigmu  .d 
Alii  z. 

A  Symposium-Woman's  Suffrage.  Pro. 
and  Con. 

Voman  s  World  in  London.  Eliaabeth 

Kobbins  Pennell 
How  Marriage  affect-s  a  Woman's  Wag-g 

or  Business.   Lelia  Bubinso.i  Sawtelie, 

LL.B. 

Commonwealth.  March.  35  cents. 
Look  El  ewhere.  Hon.  C.  S.  Thomas. 
A  Busi'-ess  Municipal  Government.  Hon. 

1,  N.  Stevens. 
Modern  Kev^va'ism.    M.  Allison,  jun. 
Evolution  of    Pub'ic    Corrupt  on.  II. 

Hon.  H.  P.  H.  Bromwell. 
PpACtica'  Ethical   Economic*.  Charles 

Hayden.  „  . 

A  Hasheesh  Experiment.   Hon.  H.  \ .  A. 

Ferguson. 

Cornhlll.  M. 
On  the  Wings  of  the  Wind. 
Carrir».  ^  , 

On  Quiet  Rivers  in  Ceylon. 

Education.  6d. 

The  M  -nlH.  ^ 

Annlvsis  of  Teich»rs  Registration  Bills, 

im.   R.  p.  Scott,  LL.D 
O.cir  B  owning.  M.A.    (With  full-page 

portrait).  ^ 
Recollet'tions  of  R.  H.  Quick.   By  one  of 

his  Friends.   (With  p-** trait). 
Ch  ries  K  ngsley.  A  Teacher.    Rev.  Fre- 

bendnry  Harry  Jon»  s,  M.A. 


Educational  Societies.  II.  —  School- 
master*' Association  (Ireland).  Rev. 
Canon  Ew.ng.  LL.D.   (Witn  portrait). 

School  Reform  in  Germany.  H.  Bau- 
mann,  M.A. 

Educational  Topics.  A.  H.  D.  Acland, 
M.P. 

Ou  the  Study  of  Music.  Frank  Austin, 
Mus.  Bac. 

Expository  Times.  3d. 

The  Early  Narratives  of  Genesis.  Eev. 
Pi  of.  Herbert  E.  Byle. 

Recent  Literature  in  Apologetics. 

Index  to  Modem  Sermons  and  Exposi- 
tions. 

English  Hlustrated  Magazine.  6d. 

Wil.iam James  Linton.  Character  Sketch. 

(nlu^.)    Frfd.  J.  Kitten. 
Tti<'  Lepers  of  Robben  Island.  G.  Seymour 

Fort. 

Harrow  School.  Rev.  H.  Montagu  Butler. 

and  others.  (Illus.) 
Girlhood   in    Italy.    Fanny  Zampioi 

Salzaro. 

TheMonat^terlesof  Meteora.  (Illus.)  Hon. 

Geo  gfjCurzon,  M.P. 
Th"  True  History  of   the  Koh-l-Nur. 

(Illus.)  V.  Ball,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Esquiline.  March.  1  fr.  50  c. 
Otnnen  S^lva.   Agnes  Euan  Smith. 
Canzone.  Giecomo  Pugliesi. 

Expositor.  Is. 

Tne  Descent  of  Christ  Into  Hades.  A  Cor- 

n^spondence  l>er,ween  Prof.  Delitzsch 

and  Prof.  von.  Hofmann. 
The  Aramaic  Go*pel.  Indiea"  ions  of  Trana- 

l  tlon.   Rev.  Prof.  J.  T.  Marshall. 
A  Survey  of  the  Synoptic  Question.  Rev. 

W.  Iwinday. 
Survey  of  Recent  Engl  ah  LiteraUire  on 

the  Ne  v  Testament.  Rev.  Prof.  Marcus 

Duds. 

Fireside  Magazine.  6d. 

John  Wesley:  An   Anecdotal  Sketch. 

(Illus.)  Kev.  J.  Telford. 
Adam  SedgAick.   Herbert  S.  Bullock. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  is. 
oi  l  English  Drinking  Songs.  Laura  A!ex. 

Smith. 

In  a  Scotch  Farm  Kltchei.  Alexander 
G  onion.  ,^  _ 

Pans  ant  Penalties.— I.— W.  H.  Daveu- 
Dort  Adams. 

Tramps  and  t  heir  Ways.  Peregrlnus. 

Bournemouth  and  Wimborne.  Dr.  Alfred 
J.  H.  Creapi. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  6d. 

How  to  Drive,  (irus.) 
Mary  Tudor.   Sarah  Tyt  ler. 
Artiticial  Hatching.   A.  Lo<skliart. 
Young  Women  as  Journalists.  G.  Holden 
Pike. 

The  E  nancipation  of  Seamstresses.  Anne 
Ueale. 

Kate  Marsden  and  her  Mission  to  Siberia. 

GreafThoughts.  6d. 

Portiait  and  Biography  of  Dr.  Nan?eu. 

Great  Wrir4?r8  :  Lord  Macau Uy. 

A  Nob  e  Work  done  by  Noble  Women. 

By  the  Countess  of  Meath. 
Interview  with  and  Portmit  of  the  Dean 

of  G.oucester. 

Good  Words.  6d. 

Dean  Plumptre.  The  Dean  of  Gloucester. 
The  Loudon  City  Mission.    William  C. 

Preston.  *  _ 

Phosphorus  and  Phosphorescence.  Pro- 

fes  or  Thorpe,  F.R.S.  _^ 
BriMsh  Birds  and  their  ^ests.   Dr.  Albert 

Giinther. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


Harper's  Maerazine.  u. 
The  French  Array.  (lUos.)  General  L^wal. 
The  State  of  Wisconsin.  (Illns.)  lion.  W. 
F.  ViUs. 

Wessex  Folk.  II.  (Illus.)  Thomas  Har'iy. 
Glimpses  of  the  Bacteria.  (lUus.)  T. 

Mitchell  Frudden. 
Thomas  Hood,  Funster.  Poet,  Preacher. 

Rt.  Rev.  T.  U.  Dudley 
The  Court  Theatre  of  Meiningen.  (lUus.) 

Charles  WalJstein. 
The  Behring  Sea  Controversy.    B.  J. 

Phelps. 

Arirentin-i  Provincial  Sketches.  (lUus.) 
Theodore  Child. 

Harper'^  Toungr  People.  6d. 
Men  of  Iron.    (New  Serial.)  Howard 
Py  le. 

The  Game  of  Rink  Hockey.  J.  Maodonild 
Oxley. 

Health  Record.  March.  4d. 
The  Public  Health  and  the  Necessity  for 
t*<e  Registration    of  Plumbers.  The 
Editor. 

Sanitory  Defects  In  Tenement  Dwellings. 
W.  K*ye  Parrv. 

Electricity  as  Applied  for  Sanitary  Pur- 
poses.  Waller  Leake. 

Indian  Maflrazlne  and  Review.  6d. 
Indian  Students  and  Eatflish  Influences. 

Lecture  by  James  Routledge. 
The  Social  Reform  Question  In  India. 

Indian  Female  Evangelist.  (Quarterly.) 

3d. 

God's  Purpose  for  I>idia.  Dr.  Pentecost. 
Our  Work  and  the  Workers. 

Irish  Monthly.  6d. 
A  French  Poet-ArchbUhop.  (Mgr.  de  la 
Buuillerie.)   M.  R. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
February,  ed. 
Australia  as  1  saw  it.  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Car- 
rington. 

Journal  of  Education.  6d. 
Mary  Ast^ell:  An  Advocate  of  Women's 

Rights  Two  Hundred  Xears  Ago. 
Robert  Herbert  Quick.  (Biography.) 

Kindergarten.  March.  20  cents. 
Froebel's  System.— XI.   Survey  of  Gifts 
and  Occupations.  (Con.),  Baroness  V. 
Marenholtz-Bulow. 

King's  Own.  6d. 

Profit  Sharing.  Rev.  J.  Temperley  Grey. 
Ladder.  6d. 

The  Coming  Census. 

Leaders  of  the  People.  (Cavour.)  T. 
Raleigh. 

The  Question  of  Small  Holdings  in  Scot- 

Ui'd.  Alex.  J.  Campbell. 
A  Hint  to  th«  CoaucfUor  of  the  Bx- 

chequer.  WilUam  A.  Sloan. 
Lamp.  6d. 
The  Castle   of   Franchimont.  Beasfe 

Parkes  Belloc. 
England's  Bceletiastical  Revolt.  Aubrey 

de  Vere. 

A  Hospice  for  the  Dying.  Katharine 
Tynan. 

Le  Correspondant. 
A  Mistake.   Carmen  Sylva. 
Souvenirs  of  the  Brfurt  Interview.  By  a 

Page  of  Napoleon  I. 
A  GaUery  of  Royal  Portraits. 
Victor  Hugo  after  1830.  BdmondBir^ 
The  New  Pktis  Municipal  Couodl.  By  A. 

Morillon. 

Two  New  Volumes  on  Bossuet.  A.  Caer 
and  Fflix  Klein. 

Leisure  Hour.  6d. 

The  Story  of  the  English  Shires  :  North- 
ampton. Rev.  Canon  Crtrighton. 

More  Marvels  in  Mud.  W.  H.  Shrub- 
sole,  F.G.S. 

Studies  in  Character:  Horace.  Adam 
Bankine. 


Everyday  Life  on  the  Railroad  —VI.  In 
the  Signal  Cabin.  (lUua.)  W.  J. 
Gkrdon. 

SUtesmeu  of  Europe :  France.— I  Camot, 

GambetU,  Ferry,  and  De  Freyciuet. 

(With  lortraits.) 
London  Sixty  Years  Ago.  Some  Personal 

Recollections.  James  Macaulay,  M.O. 
In  tividual  or  Organised  AcLiou  ?  Mrs. 

Mayo. 

Llppincott's  Monthly  Magazine,  u. 

M  liden*  Ch  x»*in^,     Elleu  Olney  Kirk. 
S  jmeFamUiar  Letters.  By  Horace  Greeley. 

Little  Folks.  6d. 
Stories  and  Legends  of  German  Cas'.les. 

Longman's  Magazine.  6<1. 
Upon  a  Day.  .  Aubyn  Battye. 
Sa.k.   C.  W.  KeiMiedv. 
Sallv.   Story.   Mrs.  Krr. 
An  Italian  Cbuniry  House,  a.d.  U90-1500. 
Sebastian  Evans. 

Lucifer.  March.  Is.  6d. 
Is  Theosophy  Pantheism  ?  (Continued.) 
V.  de  F. 

The  True  Church  of  Christ,  Exoteric  and 
Esoteric.  J.  W.  Br  odie  Inii>  s. 

Life  in  a  Severed  Head.  Vera  P.  Jell- 
bovtky. 

The  Theosophlcal  Society  and  11.  P.  B. 
Annie  fiesant. 

Maemillan's  Magazine  is. 

Our  New  Political  System. 

Chapters  from  some  Unwritten  Memoirs. 

Mrs.  Kitchie. 
A  Study  or  Nelson.  W.  O'Connor  Morris. 
The  Farmer's  Friends.  O.  Parkinson. 
The  Prosj»ects  of  Greater  France.   H.  A. 

Perry. 

A  Local  Historian.  G.  C.  Macaulnv. 
Henry  Schliemann.   Percy  Gardner. 

Methodist  New  Connexion.  6d. 
Methodism  :  Its  Characteristics  and  Pros- 
pects. 

W  re  and  There  In  Italy.  Notes  of  a  Tour 

in  1890.   Reaching  Hume.  B.Wright. 
Month.  28. 
The  Financial  Situation  in  Italy.  J.  A.  C. 

Colclough. 
The  Jesuit  Missions  In  Bengal. 
Whitman's  Defects  and  Beauties.  William 

O'Leatv  Curtis. 
Tiie  Ab  •lition  of  serfdom  in  Burope.  II. 

Germany.  Very  Rev.  Canon  Brownlow. 

Monthly  Packet,  is. 

Greek  Forerunners  of  Christ.   II.  Rev. 

Peter  Lilly. 
Ballads  and  the  Border  Country. 
Studies  in  German  Literature,   IV.  M. 

Watson. 

Hurray's  MagiuEine.  is. 

Australian  Federation.  W.  Basil  Worsfold. 

Gray  and  his  Letters.  J.  C.  Bailey. 

State  Beformation  of  Criminals.  Alex- 
ander Winter,  F.S.S. 

Social  Bath  in  the  Last  Century.  Chap. 
II.   Mrs.  A.  Phillips. 

Towards  the  WilUmara  Blllabong.  Morley 
Roberts. 

Newbery  House  Magazine,  is. 
Parochial  Missions.  Rev.  G.  B.  Mason. 
Prayers  for  the  Dead.—I.  Rev.  T.  W. 
Belcher. 

, .  The   Chalice  of  Archbishop  Sancroft. 
(Illus.)  Rev.  E.  C.  Hopper. 
}^  Fon-Ign  Ambassador's  View  of  Queen 
.  ,  Elizabeth's   Chuich    Policy.    W.  J. 
jSpsrdy. 

^amorous  Divines.  Bev.  Geo.  Hunting- 
Ton. 

The  Churchyard  of  Old  St.  Paul's.  (Illus.) 

H.  W.  Brewer. 
Sundials.  Rev.  T.  F.  Thlselton-Dyer. 

onward  and  Upward,  id. 
Through  Canada  %ilh  a  Kodak.  Lady 

Ab-rdeen. 
The  Wild  Flowers  of  Bums. 
A  Children's  Show.  Lord  Aberdeen. 


Our  Day.  March.  35  cents. 
New  Theology  in  Japan.  Prof.  H.  M. 

Scott. 

John  WesW,  Evansr-  Hst  and  Beformer. 

Uev.  Dr.  li.  H.  Hiwird. 
Misleading  Mormou  Manifestoes.  Joseph 

Cook. 

Re  .  Mr.  Matthews  on  the  Uteet  Miwshiefs 
of  Mormooism. 
Phrenologleal  Magazine.  6d. 

Wh  «t  are  the  Reasons  why  Phrenology  is 
not  more  generally  Accepted  le 

Preacher's  Magazine,  id^ 
How  Men  get  their  Sermons  t  O.  H* 
Spurgeon.  Rev.  John  Bdwards 

Quiver.  6d. 

Booking-Clerk  Worries,  ^ev.  F.  Hastings. 
Scots  Magazine.  6J. 

Educational  Reform  Gone  Mad.  Hely 

Hutchinson  Almond. 
Home  Rule  for  Scotland.  Harry  Qow. 
Scribner.  is. 
Ocean  Passenger  Travel.    (Ulus.)  John 
H.  Gould. 

A  Kangaroo  Hunt.  (Illus.)  Blrge  Har- 
rison. 

The  Meaning  of  the  Dakota  Outbreak. 

(With map.)  H«frberti Welsh, 
What  is  Kfglit-Haudedness?  Thomas 

DwiKht,  m!d. 
Where  the  Ice  never  Melts— The  Cruise 

of  the  U.S.  Steamer   Thetis  in  1869. 

(Illus.)  Robert  Gordon  Butler. 
The  Relief  of  Cap(«in  l^^son.  (Illus.) 

A.  J.  Mountenty  Jephson. 
The  Story  of  the  Fresh-Air  Fund.  WiUard 

Parsons. 

Sunday  at  Home.  6d. 
The  Ancient  Wooden  Churches  of  Norway. 

(Illus.)  Thomas  F.  WlUson. 
Social  Life  among  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians. VII.   Trades  and  Professions. 

Professor  Sayoe. 
TrAvancore  and  Christian  Mlfslons.  VII. 

Coubolidation  and  Bxteusion.  Bev. 

George  Cousins. 
Shall  we  give  up  Congregational  Singing  t 

J.  Spencer  Curwen. 
The  Blind  Female  Annuity  Society.  Anne 

Beale. 

Carmt-n  Sylva,  Queen  of  Roumania. 
Fire  Worshippers  at  Kilauea. 

Sunday  Magazine.  6d. 
Mission  Indians  of  Oalifomla.  MiHoD 
Carisweli. 

The  Story  of  a  Glorious  Work.  (The  Story 
of  St.  Giles'  Christian  Mission.)  Pearl 
Fiiher. 

John  Wesley.  Conclusion.  T.  B.  Scephen- 
son,  D.D. 

Alexander  Mwcleod.    Character  Sketch. 

Rev.  John  WiOson. 
The  Dominion  of  the  Bible.  (Conclusion. 

William  Wright. 

Sword  and  Trowel.  3d. 
Pr^ motive  Methodism  in  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

Temple  Bar.  is. 
The  Bard  of  Olney.  W.  Fraser  Rae. 

Whist. 

Geological  Reminiscences.    O.  J.  Vlg> 

noUfs. 

Rec  ilections  of  an  Octofrenarian  Civil 
Servant,  (inclusion.  H.  W.  Chisholm. 

Work.  7d. 
Hives  and  other  Apiarian  Appliances. 
Apis. 

Worker's  Monthly.  9d. 

Early  Poems  of  Tennyson. 
Young  England.  «d. 
Before  History  was  Written  t  How  Our 

Anc'Stors  Lived.  (Illus.)  A.  0.  BIckley 

and  Geo.  Hughes. 
Stories  of  the  Streets.  (Illus.)  Thomas 

Archer. 
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Andover  Review.  March.  35  cents. 
Tne  froximato  Cftuses  of  the  CruciKxioii. 

ThorncM  HiU. 
University  Extension  in  Bngland.  Robert 

A.  Woods. 

What  ia  Reality?  Part  X.— Creative 
Intelligence.   Kev.  Francis  Johnso*;. 

Canon  Luckock,  Canon  Liildc.  and  Dr. 
Delitzsch,  on  the  Prear'^mg  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Dead.  The  Editor. 

A  General  View  of  Ifissions  :  Jap^u  (con- 
tinued).  Rev.  Charles  C.  Starbuck. 
CosmopollVU,n.  March.  25  cents. 

Protesunt  Missions.  (lUus.)  Edmund 
ColUns. 

In  Darkest  America.  (Illas.)  Joseph  P. 

The  Cream  City  (Bfilwaukee).  (lUus.) 

Capt.  Charles  ICing. 
Munidpal  Reform.   Oliver  Sumner  Teall. 
The  Story  of  a  War  Corref  pondeut's  Life. 

(Illus.)  Frederic  Villiers. 
Labour  Unions  and  Strikes  in  Ancient 

Rome.   (lUus.)  G.  A.  Danziger. 
Social  Problems.— General  Booth's  Plan. 

Etlward  Everett  Hale. 
Educational  Review.  Mnrch.  35  c*  ntr. 
The  Growth  of  New  England  Collegt-s. 

Arthur  M.  Comey. 
The  Primary  School  In  the  Middle  Ag  'S. 

Brother  Azarias. 
The  Herbatian  System  of  Pedagogics.— II. 

Charles  de  Gamo. 
The  Psychological  Study  of  Children. 

Joseph  Jastrow. 
Homiletic  Review.  March,  so  cents. 
A  Scientific  Study  of  Christianity.  W.  W. 

McLane. 

The  Ethical  Spirit  of  Chaucer's  Writings. 

Prof.  T.  W.  Hunt. 
A  Plea  for  Bible  Study.  Arthur  T.  Pierson. 
Magazine  of  American  History.  March. 
General  Francis  E.  Spioner.  theFiuanclfr. 

(Illus.)  Rev.  Isaac  Hattlev. 
The  Historian's  First  Book,    .^ome  Bxpe- 

riencesof  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.  Hubert 

Howe  Bancroft. 
The  Frnnsylvania  Convention,  1788.  A.W. 

CIasoiu 

An  Hour  with  George  Bancroft.  Hon. 

Charles  K.  Tuckerman. 
George  Bancroft,  1800-1^01.  A  Sonnet. 

Rev.  Wm  C.  Rlchardw. 
Slavery  in  Canada    J.  C.  H«milton. 
The  Homespun  Age.   M.  C.  Wil»iam«. 
New  England  Magazine.  March.  25cts. 
Harvard  C  Ilege  during  the  Rebellion. 

Caprain  Nathan  Apple' on. 
The  Early   History   of   Electricity  in 

America.   George  Herbert  Stockbridge. 
Window  Gardening.   Mrs.  Henrietta  JL. 

T.  Woloott. 
The  Indian  Com  as  our  National  Plant. 

Sarah  Freeman  Clarke. 
Photographic  Illustration    of  Poetry. 

William  H.  Downes. 
The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed.  Wil- 

liani  M.  Salter. 
The  Histor>'  of  HistorWl  Writing  in 

Amtrlca.— III.   J.  P.  Jameson. 
Etiquette    ^nd    Precedence.  Pamela 

McArthur  Cole. 
Our  Dav.  February.   25  cents. 
The  African  Slave'Trade  in  1890.  Frederic 

P.  Noble. 
Secretary  Windom's  Last  Speech. 
An  Oberlin  Ballot  on  Current  Reforms. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts. 
Ten  Archangels.  Joseph  Cook. 
The  Pope's  Veto  in  American  Politics. 

Joseph  Cook. 
Public  Inspection  of  Private  Schools. 

Joseph  Cook. 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine.  March. 

20  cents. 
Fbotprints  of  Wesley.  Editor. 
Wesley  and  Methodism.    Rev.  J.  O.  A. 

Clarice. 

PoeMiOre.  March.  Is.  .3d. 
Jokai:  The  Father  of  Hnngnrin  LItora- 
ture.  John  Hcafd,  jun. 


QUARTERLIES. 

ASCLEPIAD.  2s.  6d. 
On  P«>roxiae  ui  Uyurogen:  A  Physico- 

Mnj'cal  Research. 
Coiu  and  Mortality. 

«fohn  Hunter  and  the  New  School  of  Hun- 

terian  Medicine.  (Illu«.) 
Devolution  in  Medicine:  The  Treatment 

of  Disease  by  Infectton. 

CHURCH  REVIEW.  Jan.  ldol.S5oents 
Some  Unwritten  Books. 

John  Hexrt  Hopkins,  D.D. 
The  Anniversary  of  the  Church  Board  of 
Regents.  President  E.  N.  Potter. 

The  American  Church  and  Methodism. 

Charles  R.  Hale,  D.D. 
Missionary  Life  in  Newfoundland. 

Mrs.  Mart  M.  Price. 
Woman's  Work  in  the  American  Church. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Twino. 
Octavia :  A  Chapter  on  Romm  History. 

Prof.  Arthur  Lloyd. 
The  Restmatlon  of  Church  and  Crown  in 
England  after  the  Great  Rebellion. 

Rt.  H^.  William  Stevens  Perrt. 
John  Henry  Newman.  James  S.  Stonk. 
Rescue  Work.  Rev.  8.  H.  Milliard. 

Sin-Shsring.  Samuel  McCoxmell. 

Hellenised  Ch'  ist«antty. 

Prof.  J.  Maobride  Sterret. 
The  Scriptures  of  St.  Paul. 

G.  Bmlen  Hare. 

CLASSICAL  REVIEW.  MarchT  85  cents. 
Thn  New  A  ris'otle 'Papyrus  in  its  bearing  on 
Textual  Critic  »m.    W.  G.  Rutherford. 

TIMEHRI. 

.  December. 
The  Post  OfRee  in  British  Guiana  before 
I860.  James  Rodwat. 

Firefli«'S.  Lady-BLAKE. 
Statute  Law  Revision. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Carrixgton. 
The  Necessity  of  Pure  Air  for  Health. 

B.  D.  RowXAlTD. 
Notes  on  the  Geological  Reports  of  British 
Guiana.  The  Bditor. 

On  Pant  sites.  A.  T.  Ozzard. 

On  the  Upper  Berblce  River.  The  Editor. 
The  Barbados  Sugar  Cane  Bxperiments. 

J.  B.  Habbison. 

HONI^T. 
January.  2s.  6d. 
The  Architecture  of  Theories. 

Charles  S.  Pkzbob. 
Illustrative  Studies  in  Criminal  Anthropo- 

Bdte  Humalne  "  and  Criminal  An- 
thropology, 
a.  Psychiatry  and  Criminal  Anthropology. 

Prof.  Cbsare  Lombboso. 
The  Sqiutflng  of  the  Circle.    An  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Problem  from  the  BarUest 
Times  to  the  Present  Day. 

Hermann  Schubert. 
The  Criterion  of  Truth.    A  Dissertation  on 
the  Method  of  Verification.  The  Editor. 
Five  Souls  with  but  a  Single  Thought. 
The  Psychological  Life  of  the  Star-fish. 

Carus  Sterne. 
German  Philoiophy  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Prof.  FRikdrich  Jodl. 

RELIQUARY. 
April.  2s.  6d. 
Further  Remarks  on  Personal  Namee  and 
their  Distribution  in  1302. 

Rev.  J.  O.  Atkinsob. 
Notes  on  the  Smaller  Cathedral  Churches 
of  Ireland. 

PRIMinVB  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  3$. 
Maokay  of  Uganda.  X.  Y.  Z. 

The  Origin  and  Relatloiu  of  f  be  First  Three 

Gospels.  H.  B.  Kendall. 

Garetn  and  Lynette.  Hxnr\*  J.  Foster. 
Apparitions  t  The  Aims  and  Aa.'iiavements 

of  the  Psychical  Sodety. 

Hbnbt  Vvtdalu 
Amiel's  Journal.  D.  T. 

A  Study  of  Shakeqware's   King  Le^ 


Vinet :  *•  The  Chalmers  of  Switzerland." 
Shall  there  be  a  Forward  Movement  in  Primi- 
tive Methodism  ? 
Modem  Hinduism. 

JOURNAL  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIBTY  OF  ENGLAND.  March.  3s.  6d. 
Jethro  Tull :  his  L  fe,  Times,  and  Teaching. 

Earl  Cathcart. 
Indian  Agriculture  in  its  Physical  Aspects. 

J.  AuausTua  Voeloker. 
Acidity  in  Milk.  (Illus.) 

Francis  T.  Bond.  M.D. 
Farm  Poultry.  W.  B.  Teoetmeier,  F.Z.S. 
The  Tubercle  Bacillus.  (Illus.) 

Prof.  Edgar  i/L.  Crookshaxk. 
Technical  Education  in  Agriculture.  W.  Frea.m. 
Modem  Bee-Keeping.  (Iluis.)  Thomas  B.  Blow. 
Agriculture  and  the  House  of  Russell- 

The  Editor. 

Annual  Report  for  1890  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 

College.  (Illus.) 
Further  Report  of  the  Education  Committee  on 

Technical  Education  in  Agriculture,  Feb. 

3.  1891. 

Quarterly  Report  of  the  Chemical  Committee, 

March.  1891. 
Report  of  the  Consulting  and  Acting  Consulting 

Chemists  for  the  years  1899  and  1^90. 
Report  of  the  Consultiog  Entomologist,  March 

3. 1891. 

The  Cost  of  Wheat  Growing.  Jambs  A.  Caird. 
Pink-Eye  among  Horses  in  1883. 

Prof.  J.  Wortley  Axe. 
Market  Rights  and  Tolls.  Cecil  M.  Chapman. 
The  Quality  of  Barley. 
Permanent  and  Temporary  Pastures. 
The  Weather  of  1890. 
The  Great  Frost  of  1890-91.  (Illus). 
Recent  Agricultural  Inventions. 
The  Price  of  Wheat  in  1890. 
Statistics  affecting  British  Agricultural  In- 
terests 

poetry. 

Atalanta. 

Flowers  at  Batter.  (Illus.)  Hon.  Roden  Xoel. 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

East  er-Eve  at  Kerak-Moab.  Clinton  Scollard . 
Century. 

The  Four  Winds,  Under  the  Breaker.  Rain  on 
the  Peaks,  and  A  Day  In  June.  C.  H. 
Liiders. 

Charles  Henry  Liiders.  F.  D.  Sherman. 

The  Twenty-Thhrd  of  April.  R.  W.  Gilder. 
Cornhill. 

The  Dread  To-morrow, 
Cosmopolitan.  March. 

We  Will  Forget.  Lucy  Bostwick. 

Trick  and  Tricksey.  John  Vance  Cheney. 

Coquette.   RutH  Johnston, 
Esqulllne.  March. 

Canzone.  G.  Pugliesi. 
Harper's  Magazine. 

The  Mother.  William  Wilfred  CampbeU. 

Silence  and  Solitude.  Annie  Fields. 
Irish  Monthly. 

A  Cry  in  the  World.  Dora  Sigerson. 

Rose  Kavanngh.  Katharine  Tynan. 

The  Irish  Thrush.  W.  W.  Hanna. 

A  Churchyard  Scene.  Magdalen  Rock. 
Leisure  Houp. 

At  Haydn's  *'  Creation."  Bmlly  H.  Hickey. 
Uppineott. 

The  Poet,  the  Musician,  and  the  Painter. 
Vernon  Pbull. 

A  Song  of  Changes.  E.  0.  White. 
Longman. 

The  Old  Teer  and  the  New  Year.  Andrew 
Lang. 

Magrazine  of  American  History. 


George  Bancioft,  1800-1^91.  Sonnet. 
W.  C.  Richards. 
Kiw  Bnsrland  Magazine.  March. 

mehaid  Makwn.  Marion  Donglaet. 

Success.  K.  L.  Bates. 

Love's  Guerdon.  N.  T.  Kinkead. 

Expression.  M.  P.  Guild. 
New  Review. 

An  April  Fool.  Alfred  Austin. 
Seribner. 

Spring  Song.  *'  Graham  R.  Tomson.'* 

Night.  Archibald  Lampman.  * 


Rev. 
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AbbreviatioTU  of  Magazine  Titles  lued  in  this  Index. 


All.  W.    All  the  World 
A.6.Q.    American  Catholio 

Quarterlv  Review 
A.R.        Andover  Reyiew 
A.A.  Anglo-Austria 
A.A.P.S.  AnoaU  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science 
Ant.  Antiquary 
A.  Arena 
Apg.  Argosy 
Art  J.     Art  Journal 
A.L.       Art  and  Literature 
As.  Asclepiad 
A.Q.       Asiatic  Quarterly 
Astrol  M.    Astrologer's  Moga- 
Ata.       Atalanta  [zine. 

A.  M.       Atlantic  Monthly 
Au.  Author 

Bank«     Bankers'  |fagazine 
Black.    Blackwood's  Magazine 

B.  T.J.  Board  of  Trade  Journal 
Bk-wm.  Bookworm 

B.  0.  P.  Boy's  Own  Paper 
Cal.  R.    Calcutta  Review 

C.  F.H.    Cassell's  Family  Maga- 

zine 

C.S.J.     Cassell's  Saturday 

Journal 
C.  W.      Catholic  World 
CM.       Century  Magazine 
C.J.        Chambers's  Journal 
Chaut.  Chautauquan 
Ghman.  Churchman 
€h.Mi8.I.  Church  Missionary  In- 
telligencer and  Record 
Ch.  M.     Church  Monthly 
Ch.  Q.     Church  Quarterly  Re- 
view 

Ch.  R.     Church  Review 
CI.  R.     CUissical  Review 
Clfiry.      Clergyman's  Magazine 
Com.  Commonwealth 
C.D.        Coming  Day. 
Cong.  R.  Congregational  Review 
C.P.        Contemporary  Pulpit 
C.R. .      Contemporary  Review 

C.  Corohilf 
Cos.  Cosmopolitan 
CPit.  R.  Critical  Review 
Down.  R.Downside  Review 

D.  R.       Dublin  Review 
Econ.  R.  Economic  Review 
£.R.       Edinburgh  Review 


Ed.  Education 
Ed.  R.     Educational  Review 
E.H.       English  Hbtorical  Re- 
^ew 

E.  I.        English  Illustrated 

Magazine 
Esq.  Esquiline 
Ex.  Expositor 
Ex.  T.     Expository  Times 
Fl.  Fireside 

F.  R.       Fortniglitly  Review 
F.  Forum 

CM.       Gentleman's  Magazine 
CO. P.    Ohrl's  Own  Paper 
Gold.  6.  Goldtliwaite's  Geogra- 

M.  phical  M«gaziiie 

CW.      Good  Wonls 
CT.        Great  Tlioughts 
Groom.  Groombridge's  Maga- 
zine 


Harp.     Harper's  Magazine 
HighM.  Highland  Monthly 
Ha/.       Home  Chimes 
H.F.        Home  Friend 
Horn.  R.  Homiletic  Review 

H.  Housewife 
Hy.  Hygiene 
Ig.  Igdnwil 

irN.M.    Illustrated   Naval  and 

liilitary  Magazine 
In*  H.     Indian   M«g«.Tin^  and 
Review 

I.  J.E.      International  Journal  of 

Ethics 

Ir.  E.R.  Irish  Ecclesiastical 

Record 
Jr.  M.      Irish  Monthly 
Jew.  Q.  Jewish  Quarterly 
J.  Ed.     Journal  of  Education 
J.  Micro.  Journal  of  Microscopy 

and  Natural  Science 
J.R.A.S.  Journal  of  the  Royal 

Agricultural  Society 
J.R.C.I.  Journal  of  the  Royal 

Colonial  Institute 
J.R.S.S.  Journal  of  the  Royal 

SUtUtical  Society 
Jur.  R.  Juridicial  Review 
Kg.  Kindergarten 
K.O.      King's  Own 
K.  Knowledge 
Lad>  Ladder 
L.T.       Ladies'  Treasury 


Lamp 

LawM. 

LawQ. 

L.H. 

L.W. 

Long. 
Luc 

iilao., 
M.A.H. 

M.  Art 
Man.  m 
M.E. 
M.N.C. 

Mind, 
Mis. 

Hon. 

M. 

M.C. 


M.  P. 
Mur. 
Mus.  T» 
Nat. 
NaUR. 
N.N. 
N.H. 

N.E.M. 
NewR. 
N.C. 

N.MUS.J. 
N.A.R. 

O.D. 
0. 

Pac.  Q. 
P.E.F. 

P.R. 
Path 
P.F. 

Photo.  Q. 
Photo.  R. 


Lamp 

Law  Magazine  &  Review 
Law  Quarterly  Review 
Leisure  Hour 
Life  and  Work 
Lippincott's  Monthly 
Little  Folks 
London  Quarterly  Re- 
view 

Lonirman's  Magazine 

Lucifer 

Lvceum 

Macmlllan's  Magazine 
Maitazine  of  American 

History 

Magazine  of  Art 

Manchester  Quarterly 

Merry  England 

Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion Magazine 

Mind 

Missionary  Review  of 

the  World 
Monist 
Month 

Monthly  Chronicle  of 
North  Country  Lore 
and  Legend. 
Monthly  Packet 
Murray  s  Magazine 
Musical  Times 
Nationalist 
National  Review 
Nature  Notes 
Newbery  House  Maga- 
zine 

New  England  Magazine 
New  Review 
Nineteenth  Century 
,  Nonconformist  Musical 

Journal 
North    American  Re- 
view 
Our  Day 
Outing 

Pacific  Quarterly 
Palestine  Exploration 

Fund  ^ 
Parents'  Review 
Path 

People's  Friend 
,  Photographic  Quarterly 
,  Photographic  Reporter 


Phren.  J.  Plirenological  Journal 
Phren.  M.  Phrenological  Magazine 
Plon.  Pioneer 
P.L.       Poet  Lore 
P.  Portfolio 
P.R.R.    Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed Review 
P.M.M.    Primitive  Methodi»t 

Magazine 
P.H.Q.    Primitive'  Metbodiat 

Quarterly  Review 
P.R.G.S.  Prooeedingspf  the  Royal 

Geograpnical  Society 
Psy.  R.    Proceedhigs    of  the 

Society  for  Psychical 

Research 
Psy.  Psyche 
Q.J.Eoon.Quarterly   Journal  of 

Economics 
Q.R.       Quarterly  Review 
Q.  Quiver 
Scots      Scots  Magazine 
Scot  G.M.  Scottish  Geographical 

Magazine 
Soot.R.  Scottish  Review 
Scrib.     Scribner's  Magazine 
Shake.  Shakespeariatia. 
SOC.  H.    Social  Review 
State.  Statesman 
Str.      '  Strand 
S.D.        Subjects  of  the  Day 
S.  Sun 
Sun.  H.   Sunday  at  Home 
Sun.  H.   Sunday  Magazine 
Sun.  R.    Sunday  Re\iew 
S.T.        Sword  and  Trowel 
Syd.  Q.    Sydney  Quarterly 
T.B.        Temple  Bar 
Th.,  Theatre 
TheoI.M.  Theological  Monthlv 
T.  Time 
Tim.  Timehri 
Tin.        Tinsley's  Magazine 
U.S.M.    UnitedSer\iee  Magazine 
U.  South  University  of  the  South 

Magazine 
W.R.      "Westminster  Review 
W.PhotO.  Wilson's  Photographitf 

M.  Magazine 
W.M.      Workers'  Monthly 
Y.E.       Young  England 
Y.M.       Young  Man 


Adler,  Dr.  Hermann,  Biogn4>bical,  C  S  J,  Apr 
Africa: 

A  Word  about  Stanley's  Rear-Guard,  by  Lieut. 

J.  Rose  Troup.  N  A  R.  Mar 
The  Belief  of  Oapt.  Nelson,  A.  J.  M.  Jephson 

on.  Serib.  Apr  _ 
Fetishism  in  Congo  Land,  B.  J.  Glave  on, 

C  H.  Apr 

New  Africa,  by  Chas.  Morris,  Lipp.  Apr 
How  we  cocapied  Mashonaland,  by  Sir  John 

Wllloughby,  F  R,  Apr  ^  . 

African  Mlave  Trade  in  1890,  F.  P.  Noble  on, 

0  D,  Feb 

Agriculture :  State-made  Farmen,  W.  E.  Bear 

on,  NCApr  .  ^. 

American  Hatred  of  England,  Biahop  A.  Cleve- 

Und  Coxe  on.  F,  Mar.   

American  Literature,  National,  Walt  Whitmaa 

on,NAR.Mar  ^  _ 

Amerioans,  Slovenly,  J.  Gordon  on,  Cos.  Mar 
Anglo-Saxon  Unity,  Earl  of  Meath  on,  F  R.  Apr 
Atce,  Gaspar.Nufiez  de,  Spanish  Poet,  R.  Ogd«tk 

on.  Scrlb,  Apr 
Arctic  Exploration : 

Pohit  Barrow :  Where  the  Ice  never  melts, 
R.  G.  Butler  on.  Scrib,  Apr 
Araenthie  Provhurial  Sketches,  by  T.  Child, 

A^^Duke  of.  Prof.  Huxl^  and,  N  C  Apr 
Armenia:  * 
The  Armenians  and  the  Porte,  S.  G.  W.  Ben- 
jamin on,  A  M.  Apr 


Armies,  British  and  Foreign  : 
Tactical  Guides  for  the  Cavalry  Division, 

Capt.  G.  F.  Leverson  on,  U  S  M,  Apr 
BritUh  Outposts  In  Actual  Battlefields,  Col. 

Cooper Kinff  on,  US  M,  Apr 
Tde  Mooerieff  Defence,  F  R,  Apr 
The  French  Army,  Gen.  Lewal  on,  Harp, 

Apr 

In  the  Ranks  of  the  UnlteJ  States  Armr. 
Black,  Apr 
Aristotle  Papyrus : 

W.  G.  Rutherford  on.  CI  R.  Mar. 
Assyria  and    B%bylonla:  Social  Life,  Prof. 

Sayce  on.  Sun  H.  Apr 
Astell,  Maty,  Advocate  of  Woman's  Rights,  J 

Ed,  Apr 
Astronomy  X 

The  Meteoritic  Hypothesis,  J.  B.  Gore  on. 
G  M.  Apr 
Australia : 

The  Seamy  Side  of  AustraUa,  by  Hon.  J.  W. 
Fortescue,  N  C,  Apr 

Au*traUan  Federation,  W3.  Worsfold  on, 
Mup,  Apr 
AustnUasiaa  Railways,  B  T  J.  Mar 
Bacteria,  Dr.  T.  M.  Prudden  on.  Harp,  Apr 
Bancroft,  George, 

Hon.  0.  K.  Tuekemin  on,  M  A  H,  M'r 
Barbados  t  Life  on  a  Sugar  Plantation,  by  A.  J. 

Jukes-Browne,  G  M.  Apr 
Beaconsfield,  Lord,  After  Ten  Years,  by  Edw.  | 

Salmon,  Nat  R,  Apr 


Beauty  on  the  French  Stage,  E.  Mah^  on,  C0S» 
Mar 


Bebriog  Sea,  see  under  Fisheries 

  St  -     —     '     *  ~ 

BiVdV 


Bible 


itudv.  Plea  for,  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Piersoo, 
Horn  R,  Mar 


British  Bhds  and  tbeh-  NesU,  by  Dr.  A. 

Gilnther,  G  W,  Apr 
Protection  of  Wild  Birds'  Eggs,  T.  D.  Pigott 
on,  C  R,  Apr 
Blind  Female  Annuity  Society,  Anne  Beale  on. 
Sun  H,  Apr 

Bolle.  O.,  Model  Dairy  of,  Eerl  of  Meath  on. 
NCApr 

Booth,  General,  see  also  under  Salvation  Army 
His  Tour  on  the  Continent.  All  W.  Apr 

Bournemouth  and  Wimbome.  Dr.  A.  J.  }(. 
Crespi  on.  G  M,  Apr 

Bretons  at  Home,  C.  W.  Wood  on.  Arg. 
Apr 

Bulgaria,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  (In  Rhodope  with 
Prince  Ferdinand),  by  J.  D.  Bourchier,  F  R. 


Apr 
Callfon 


tomia :  To  California  by  Panama  in  *i9,  by 
J.  H.  Pratt,  C  M.  Apr 
The  Conquest  of  California,  J.  0.  Fremont  on, 
CM,  Apr 
Canada: 

The  Straggle  in  Canada,  byE.  Wimao.  N  A  R, 
Mar 

Canada  and  the  United  States.  E.  Wiman  on, 
C  R.  Apr  ^ 
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Cftppello,  Bluica,  Story  of,  by  H.  Schutz  WiliOD, 

Car  of  Fire  Festival,  Bev.  S.  Baring-Gould  on, 
C  J,  Apr 

Carmen  Svlva,  see  under  Queen  of  Roumania 
Carrara,  Black.  Apr 

Carringtoo,  Lord,  on  Australia  as  he  saw  it, 

J  R  C  I,  Feb 
Carter,  Eliz. :  A  Learned  Lady,  by  L.  B.  Wal- 

ford,  Blaek,  Apr 
Cavour,  Leader  of  the  People,  Lad,  Apr 
Census,  see  under  Population 
Ceylon  1  On  Quiet  Rivers  in  Ceylon,  Blaek,  Apr 
Charity,  The  Fetish  of.  by  Emily  Q.  Bills.  W  R, 

Apr 

Chaucer  t  The  Bthical  Spirit  of  his  Writings, 

Dr.  T.  W.  Hunt  on,  Hom  R,  Mar 
Chinese  Anomalies,  B.  T.  C.  Werner  on,  S,  Apr 
Christianity : 

Scientific  Study  of.  by  Dr.  W.  W.  McLane, 
Hom  R,  Mar 
Church  and  Distent  in  Wales,  Bev.  T.  L. 

Williams  on.  Nat  R,  Apr 
Church  and  State,  Relations  between*  Count  L. 

Tolstoi  on.  F  R.  Apr 
Church  Ceremonials  in  Rome,  Esq,  Mar 
Civilisation.  Sir  H.  B.  Maxwell  on.  Black.  Apr 
Clairvo3rante,  with  a,  Mup.  Apr 
Cold  and  Mortalitv,  As.  Feb 
Collins.  Wllkie.  and  the  Novelists  of  the  Day. 

by  W.  J.  Johnston,  Ip  M.  Apr 
Colonisation  Beport.  Arnold  Wblte  on,  C  R,  Apr 
Congregational  Singing : 

Shall  we  give  it  up  ?  by  J.  S.  Curwen,  Sun  H, 
Apr 

Copyright,  Aziglo-Amerlcan, 

Sir  Fred.  Pollock  on.  C  R.  Apr 

Note  on  the  New  Act.  Au,  Mar 
Country  Holida js  for  Town  Children : 

The  otory  of  the  Fresh*Air  Fund  of  America, 
by  W.  Parions.  Scrib.  Apr 
Cowper.  Bard  of  Olney,  T  B,  Apr 
Criminal  Classes : 

State  Reformation  of  Criminals,  Alex.  Winter 
on.  Mur.  Apr 

Criminal  Anthropology.  Illustrative  Studies 
on,  by  Prof.  C.  Lombroso,  Mon»  Jan 
Crucifixion,  Proximate  Causes  of.  Dr. T.Hill 

on,  A  R ,  Mar 
Dairy  of  0.  Bolle,  Earlof 'Meath  on.  N  C.  Apr 
Dakota  Outbreak.  Meaning  of.  H.  Welsh  on, 

Serlb,  Apr 

DemocracV^nfluence  of.  on  Literature,  by  B. 

Gosse,  C  R,  Apr 
De  Quincey,  and  the  Wordsworths.  H.  A.  P^ge 

on.  C  M,  April 
Devolution  in  Medicine,  As,  Feb 
Diamonds:  The  True  History  of  the  Koh-i-nur. 
by  v.  Ball.  E  J.  Apr 
Yams  about  Diunonds.  by  D.  G.  Adee,  Lipp, 
Apr 

Disestablishment  in  Wales,  see  under  Wales 
Dogs'  Home.  C  S  J.  Apr 
Domestic  Servants,  see  under  Servants. 
Drinking  Songs.  Old  BnglUh.   Miss  L.  A. 

Smith  on.  C  M.  Apr 
Driving : 

How  to  Drive,  GOP,  Apr 
Barth.  The  Last  Days  of.  by  C.  Flammarion, 

C  R.Apr 

Bastlake,  Charles  L..  J.  F.  Boyes  on.  Apt  J,  Apr 
Bducation : 
Growth  of  N<*w  England  Colleges,  A.  M. 

Oomey  on.  Ed  R.  Mar 
Blementary  Education  and  the  Free  School, 

1^  Dean  Gregory,  New  R.  Apr 
The  Primary  Schools  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Brother  Azarias  on,  Ed  R,  Mar 
University  Extension  In  Bngland.  R.  A. 

Woods  on,  A  R,  Mar 
Educational  Reform  Gone  Mad.  Scots.  Apr 
A  New  Policy  for  the  Public  Schools.  J. 

Bascomon.F.  Mar 
Public  Inspection  of  Private  Schools.  Joseph 
Cook  on,  0  D,  Feb 
ology.  Notes  on  Recent  Explorations, 
I.  Hudd.  Ant.  Apr 
Electricity: 
lU  Early  History  in  America,  by  G.  H.  Stock- 
bridge.  N  B  M.  Mar 
Elizabeth.  Queen,  Church  Policy  of,  W.  J. 

Hardy  on,  N  H,  Apr 
Emigration  and  Colonisation : 
The  Oolonlsatidh  Report.  Arnold  White  on, 
CR.Apr 

Etiquette  and  Precedence,  by  P.  MoA.  Cole, 
NBH,Mar 


Exercise  and  Training,  by  Sir  M.  Mackenzie, 

New  R,  Apr 
Fausr,  Goethe's  Key  to,W.  P.  Andrews  on. 

A  M,  Apr 

Fiction : 

The  Science  of  Fiction,  by  P.  Bourget,  W. 

Besant,  and  T.  Hardy,  New  R,  Apr 
Politics  in  Fiction.  Black,  Apr 
Brevitv  in  Fiction,  by  F.  M.  Bird.  Lipp.  Apr 
The  Elizabethan  Drama  and  the  Victorian 

Novel,  ty  T.  D.  Hobb,  Lipp,  Apr 
Finance: 

Silver  Question  of  America,  see  under  United 
States 

Fireflies,  Lady  Blake  on,  Tim.  Dec 
Fire  Worshippers  at  Kilanea,  Sun  H,  Apr 
Fisheries  Disputes : 
Behring  Sea,  Hon.  E.  J.  Phelps  on,  Happ. 
Apr 

Formative  Influences,  Martha  Lamb  on,  F. 
Mar 

Fragrance,  Fine  Art  of,  by  L.  Bullock,  Nat  R, 

Apr 
France: 

Statesmen  of  France,  L  H,  Apr 

The  Army,  Gen.  Lewal  on,  Happ»  Apr 

The  Savoy   Dynasty,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Republic  C  R,  Apr 

The  FroepecU  of  Greater  France,  by  H.  A. 
Peny,  Mac,  Apr 

In  the  Suimy  South,  by  J.  C.  Wills,  Ata,  Apr 
France  and  Germany,  or  1806  verttu  1870,  Col. 

Q.  B.  Malleson  on,  U  S  M.  Apr 
French  Salons  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire, 

Amelia  G.  Mason  on.  C  M.  Apr 
French  Statesmen,  L  H.  Apr 
Fresh  Air  Fund  of  America,  W.  Parsons  on, 

Scrlb.  Apr 

Frult-growmg  In  New  S^uth  Wales,  B  T  J.  Mar 
Garden  of  Death,  1^  E.  Pyne.  Nat  R,  Apr 
Geological  Reminiscences,  T  B.  Apr 
Geometry :  The  Squaring  of  the  Clrde,  Her- 
mann bchubert  on,  Hon.  Jan 
German  Phlloeophy  In  tne  19th  Century,  Prof. 

F.  Jodl  on,  Hon,  Jan 
Gettysburg.  Further  Recollections  of .  N  A  R,  Mar 
Goethe's  Key  to  Baust,  by  W.  P.  Andrews, 
A  H.Apr 

Gr^y  and  His  Letters.  J.  C.  Bniley  on.  Mup,  Apr 
Gre«'lev,  Horace,  Letters  by,  Lipp,  Apr 
Guelph  Exhibition:  Art  and  Literature,  by 

Alice  Cockran,  Ata.  Apr 
Guiana,  British, 

Statute  Law  Bevision,  Dr.  J.  W.  Carrington 
on,  Tim.  Dec 

Notes  on  the  Geological  Beports,  Tim,  Dec 

The  Post  Office  b^ore  1860,  J.  Bodway  on, 
Tim,  Dec 

Harri«on«  Frederic,  on  Mr.  Knowles  and  the 

Elgin  Marbles  (Editorial  Horseplay)  F  R,  Apr 
Harrow  School,  Dr.  H.  Mrntagu  Butler.  P.  M. 

Thornton,  and  P.  H.  Martlneau  on,  E  I.  Apr 
Harvard  College  during  the  War  of  the  Re- 

belUon,  by  Capt.  N.  Appleton,  N  E  H.  Mar 
Healt.b.  Department  of,  Hon.  R.  Russell  on, 

N  C.  Apr 

Herbartlan  System  of  Pedagogics,  C.  de  Garmo 

on,  Ed  R.  Mar 
History:  The  History  of  Historical  Writing  in 

America,  XIX..  Dr.  J.  F.  Jameson  on.  N  E  M. 

Mar 

Hood,  Thomas.  Punster.  Poet  and  Preacber,  Dr. 

T.  U.  Dudley  on,  Hara,  Apr 
Hopkins.  Dr.  J.  H.,  on  Some  Unwritten  Books. 

Ch  R,  Jan 

Horace:  Character  Study  of,  by  A.  Banklne. 

LH.Apr 
Homiman,  F.  J.,  Tin.  Apr 
Humorous  Divines.  Rev.  Geo.  Huntington  on, 

NH.Apr 

Hunter,  John,  and  the  School  of  Hunterian 

Medicine.  As,  Feb 
Huxley,  Prof.,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  N  Ct  Afw 
Hydrogen.  Peroxide  of.  As,  Feb 
Ibsen's    Brand."  W  R,  Apr 
Ill'islons.  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  on.  F  R,  Apr  . .  > 
"  In  Darkeftt  Bngland."  see  under  Salvation 

Army 
India: 

The  Hindoo  Marriage  Agitation.  F.  Pincott 
on,  Nat  R.  Apr 
Indian  Com  as  the  Ameriran  National  Plant, 

Sarah  K  Clarke  on.  N  E  M.  Mar 
Indian  Students  and  Englisli  Influences,  James 

Routledge  on,  In  H.  Apr 
Inventors  and  Patents  lu  the  United  States. 

Park  Bonjamln  on.  F,  Mar 


Ireland: 

What  about  Ireland  ?  Black,  Apr 
Why  Home  Rule  is  Undesirable,  by  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky.NAR.Mar 

Italian  Country  House,  ▲.D.  1490—1500.  Dr.  S. 
Evans  on.  Long,  Apr 

Italy: 

The  Financial  Situation.  J.  A.  C.  Colclough 
on.  H.  Apr 

The  Savoy  Dynasty,  the  Pope,   and  the 
Republic,  C  R,  Apr 
Japan : 

An  Unexplored  Comer,  P.  Lovell  on,  A  M.  Apr 
Jephson,  A.  J.  Mounteovy,  ou  the  Relief  of 

Captain  Nelson.  Scrlb.  Apr 
Jews:  Judaism  and  Christianity,  A  M.  Apr 

Russia  and,  see  under  Russia 
Jokai,  Father  of  Hungarian  Literature,  P  L, 

Apr 

Journalism:  Toung  Women  as  Journalists,  G. 

H.  Pike  on,  GOP,  Apr 
Kangaroo  Hunting,  B.  Harrison  on.  Scrlb.  Apr 
Koh5-Nur,  TrueHistory  of,  by  Dr.  V.  Bafi, 

Krapotl£i,  Prince,  on  Mutual  Aid  Among 

Savages,  N  C.  Apr 
Labour  Questions : 
The  Labour  Commission  and  Its  Duties,  by 

Tom  Maon,  New  R,  Apr 
The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed,,  by  W.  M. 

Salter,  N  EM.  Mar 
State  of  the  Skilled  Labour  Market,  B  T  J, 

Mar  « 
Profit-Sharing,  Rev.  J.  T.  Grey  on.  K  0,  Apr 
,  Labour  Unions  and  Strikes  In  Ancient  Rome. 

G.  A.  Danziger  on,  Cos.  Mar 
Railway  Strike  in  Scotland.  A.  P.  Laurie  on. 
(Is  it  to  be  a  Civil  War  ?),  N  C,  Apr 
Lamb,  Martha  (Autobiographical),  F.  Mar 
Land : 

The  Question  of  Small  Holdings,  Lad,  Apr 
Law  and  the  Lawyrrs : 
Statute  Law  Revision  in  BriMsh  Guiana.  Dr. 
J.  W.  Carrington  on,  Tim.  Dec 
Lecky.  W.  B.  H.,  on  Why  Home  Rule  is  Unde- 
sirable for  Ireland,  NAB.  Mar 
Lefevre.  G.  Shaw,  on  Sofia,  C  R.  Apr 
Lepers  of  Robben  Island.  G.  S.  Fort  on,  E  I.  Apr 
Lilly,  W.  S..  on  the  Shibboleth  of  the  People.  F. 
Niar 

Linton,  Mrs.  Lynn, 

On  Our  Illunons,  F  R.  Apr 

On  Huffy  People.  C  J.  Apr 
Linton,  Wm.  James,  Wood-Engraver  and  Poet, 
F.  J.  Kitton  on.  E  J,  Apr 

Cosmo  Monkhouse  on,  P,  Apr 
Literature : 

Influence  of  Democracy  on  Literature,  by 
E.  Gosse,  C  R,  Apr 
London  as  a  Mod^^l  City:    Drainage,  by  A. 

Arnold,  New  R.  Apr 
London  City  Mission.  W.  C.  Preston  on.  G.  W.. 

Apr 

London  Sixty  Years  Ago,  Dr.  J.  Macaulay  on. 
L  H.  Apr 

Longevity,  W.  F.  Ainsworth  on,  T  B.  Apr 
Lniiisburg.  Capture  of,  bv  the  New  England 

MiUtia,  F.  Parkman  on,  A  M.  Apr 
Lunacy  end  the  Lnnacy  Laws ; 

Self-Control  in  Curing  Insanity,  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
Hammond,  N  A  R,  Mar 
MoCarthy,  Justin.  Biographical,  C  S  J.  Apr 
Macleod,  Alexander,  Rev.  J.  Watson  on.  Sun  H. 

Apr 

Madagascar:  A  Protected  Queen,  by  M.  A. 

Shufeldt,  Cos.  Ma- 
Maintenon,  Madame  de.  Y.  de  Bury  on,  F  R. 

Apr 

Marriage  and  the  Marriage  Laws : 

Why  Women  Marry,  by  Mrs.  J.  Sherwood. 

ITA  R,  Mar 
Msrriage  Institution,  W.  Schooling  on.  W  R, 

Apr 

Breach  of  Promise  (A  Hint  to  the  Chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer),  Lad,  Apr 
Hindu  Marriages,  see  under  India 
Marsden,  Miss  Kate,  and  her  Mission  to  Siberia, 
GOP.  Apr 

M  iningen  Court  Theatre,  C.  Waldsteln  on, 
Harp,  Anr 

Mef«ora,  Monasteries  of,  Hon.  G.  Curzon  on, 
E  I.  Apr 

Mf-t^foritic  Hypoth*=8i8.  J.  E.  Gore  on.  G  M,  Apr 
Methodism:  its  Characteristics  and  Prospects, 

M  N  C.  Apr 
Milwaukee,  Cream  City,  Capt.  Chas  King  on. 

Cos,  Mar 
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Hisaiont : 

Protestaot  Missions,  E.  Opllins  on,  Cos,  Uar 
The  Jesiiit  Missions  in  Bengal,  Hi  Apr 
Hlsiion  Indians  of  California,  M.  Cariswell 

on,  Sun  M.  Apr 
Missionary  Life  in  Newfoundland,  Mrs.  M.  M. 

Price  on,  Ch  R,  Jan 
London  City  Mission,  W.  O.  Preston  on,  G  W, 

Apr 

Momerie,  Prof.,  on  Theology  at  King's  College, 
C  R.  Apr 

Moncrief!.  Col.,  and  his  System  of  Fortification, 
F  R,  Apr 

Morals  i 

A  Basis  of  Positive  Morality,  by  P.  Q.  Hamer- 
toD.  C  R.  Apr 
Miiller,  Prof.  3iax.  on  the  Freedom  of  Beligious 

Discussion,  F,  Mar  ' 
Municipal  Reform  in  New  York, 

O.  S.  Teall,  on,  Cos.  Mar 
Musical  Instruments  and  their  Homes,  by  Miss 

C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming,  Black.  Apr 
Naden,  Constance,  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  on,  C  R.  Apr 
Nansen,  Dr..  G  T.  Apr 
Natural  History : 

Winter  Itambles  in  Search  of  Microscopic 
Life,  by  W.  U.  Shrabsole.  L  H,  Apr 
Navy: 

The  Newest  Fact  r  in  Naval  Warfare,  O.  A. 

Fry  on.  U  S  M.  A^ir 
The  War  Trainiutf  of  the  Navy,  Capt.  0.  C.  P. 
Fitzgeralri  on,  U  S  M.  Apr 
Nelson,  Study  ol,  by  *v .  O  Connor  Morris,  Mac 
Apr  ' 
Nelson.  Capt.,  Kelief  of,  A.  J.  M.  Jephson  on 
Scrib,  Apr 

New  Kugland  Collpjrea,  Growth  of,  A.  M. 

Comey  »  n,  Ed  R.  Mir 
New  York : 

Municipal  Ref-Mm.  O.  S.  Teall  on,  Cos,  Mar 
Nicaragua  Canal.  Senator  J.  Sherman  on,  F, 

Mar 

Nortliamptonshirp.  The  Story  of,  by  Canon 

MandeUCrelghiou.L  H.Apr 
Norway : 

Its  Ancient  Woodca  Churches,  T.  B.  Willson 
on.  Sun  H.  Apr 
Oc4fan  Pttdseniier  Travel,  J.  H.  Gould  on,  ScHb. 
Apr 

Ootavia,  a  Chapter  of  Romnn  History.  Prof.  A. 

Lloyd  on.  Ch  R,  Jan 
Oyster  Culture.  A.  J.  H.  Crespi  on.  S,  Apr 
Pains  and  Penalties,  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams 

on,  G  M.  Apr 
Parasites,  A.  T.  Ozzard  on.  Tim,  Dec 
Parliamentary  : 

The  Limifiitlons  of  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment, Black,  Apr 
Parochial  Missions,  Rev.  Q.  B.  Mason  oo,  N  H, 

Apr 

Patents  in  the  Un  tM  States,  Park  Benj-min 
on  (our  Btrgain  vith  the  Inventor),  F,  M<ir 
Mar         •  ^*  S*"«*'**y  on.  Groom, 

Pennsylvania  Convention,  1788.  A.  W.  Clason 

on,  M  A  H,  Mar 
Pemi..ns.  National,  W.  M.  Bde  on,  C  R.  Apr 

S.  J.  Adair  Fiti-Gerald  on.  Tin,  Apr 

People,"  Shibboleth  of.  by  W.  S,  Lilly.  F. 

Mar 

Fhosphorus  and  Photphorescenoe,  Prof.  Thorpe 

on,  G  W,  Apr  *^ 
Photography,  see  also  Contents  of  Wilson's  Pho- 
tographic Magazine 

Photographic  Illustration  of  Poetry,  W.  H. 
Downes  on,  N  B  M,  Mar 
Plumptre,  Deao,  Dean  Spence  on,  G  W.  Apr 
Point  Barrow :  Where  the  Ice  never  Melts,  R. 

G.  Butter  on,  Scrtb,  Apr 
I'olitics :  Our  New  Political  Svstem,  Mac.  Apr 

Polities'in  Fiction.  Black.  Apr 
Popes,  Sepulchres  of.  Esq,  Mar 
Population :  Centusei  of  the  Century,  by  F.  B. 

Harrison,  Nat  R.  Apr 

The  Coming  Census,  Lad,  Apr 

Population  of  Old  London,'>Dr.  O.  Crdgbton 
on.  Black.  Apr 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Are  the  those  who  take  an  extendeil  view  of 

United  States  X  the  woi  ld  and  the  destinies  of  its 
^°spe^n|p  questions  which  perturb 

the  minds  of  politicians  are  trivial  com- 
pared with  the  immense  problem  created  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Italian  Mafiates  in  New  Orleans.  That 
question  is  not,  as  some  imagine,  whether  or  not  a 
diplomatic  rupture  will  develop  into  an  international 
breach ;  nor  is  it  the  much  more  important  question  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  central  Government  for  the 
enforcement  of  treaty  obligations  in  the  federated 
States.  These  issues  are  on  the  sui'face.  They 
relate  to  the  mere  mechanism,  and  therefore  to  the 
artificialities  of  politics.  The  real  question  which 
underlies  is  far  more  solid  and  far  more  serious. 
That  question  is,  whether  the  United  States  of 
iVmerica  are  or  are  not  to  be  an  integral  portion  of 
the  English-speaking  world  ?  To  most  of  our  readers, 
in  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  the  question  will 
seem  almost  as  monstrously  absurd  as  if  it  were  to  be 
asked  whether  the  men  of  Kent  were  still  speaking 
English.  But,  unfortunately,  the  question  is  not  by 
any  means  nonsensical.  It  is  serious,  and  it  is 
becoming  urgent.  The  real  significance  of  the  Mafia 
incident  lies  in  the  kind  of  bull's-eye  lantern  which  it 
turned  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  Americans  are 
being  Europeanised. 

This  is  a  vital  matter  for  the  future  of 
Language,  the  United  States.  Language  is  the 
One  Nation,  great  unifier  of  peoples.  Language  is  the 
simplest  and  most  conspicuous  indication  of  nation- 
Jility.  The  Amencan  commonwealth  is  possible 
chiefly  because  its  citizens  speak  one  tongue.  Should 
the  day  ever  dawn  when  the  American  people  are 
smitten  with  the  plague  of  Babel,  not  all  the  bloody 


^Vai/  1,  1891. 

cement  of  the  suppression  of  the  Great  Rebellion  will 
save  the  Union  from  disintegration.  The  tongues  of 
Europe  will  leproduce  the  [>olitical  di\dsions  of  the 
Old  World  in  the  New.  Hence,  to  oim*  thinking,  it 
is  moi*e  important  for  the  future  stability  of  the 
Republic  and  the  maintenance  of  the  homogeneity  of 
the  Union  to  exclude  every  immigrant  who  cannot 
speak  English,  than  it.  is  to  exclude  those  who  know 
our  langufige  but  who  have  not  got  a  pennypiece,  oi' 
an  immigi*ant's  trunk.  This,  at  present,  is  impossible; 
but  if  the  non-English  spaakers  cannot  be  excluded, 
they  ought  only  to  be  admitted  on  condition  of  pass-» 
ing  an  examination  say  in  a  couple  of  years  in 
the  language  of  the  country  which  they  have  made 
their  home.  If,  after  that  period  of  grace  has 
expii'ed,  they  have  not  mastered,  for  colloquial  pur- 
poses, the  tongue  of  the  people  under  whose  laws 
they  elect  to  live,  it  would  be  well  for  the  Republic 
if  they  could  be  incontinently  shipped  back  to  the 
land  from  whence  they  came.  They  certainly  should 
not  in  any  case  be  naturalised  as  citizens  until  they 
can  read  the  language  in  which  the  laws  are  written 
and  in  which  justice  is  administered. 

To  this  suggestion  there  comes  the  bitter 
Is  It  already  u  Xoo    late,    too    late ! "  The 

too  late  ?     .  ^     .       .     I      ,  •    1  T*T 

American  is  already  Luropeanised.  Mr. 

E.  J.  Coyle,  a  journalist  of  Galveston,  Texas,  writes 

to  me,  on  March  14,  as  follows 

Don't  for  a  moment,  friend  Stead,  believe  that  25 
per  cent,  of  the  citizens  forming  our  Republic  (?)  are  of 
Briton  or  Saxon  origin  or  English-speaking  sympathies,  for 
they  are  not.  You  state  in  an  editorial  in  last  issue  that 
the  Latin- American  Republics  are  to  be  subjected  and 
won  over  to  English-speaking  dominance — all  moonshine. 
Take,  for  example,  this  Latin-American  province  Texas,  or 
California,  Arizona,  or  any  of  the  new  accessions  ceded 
by  the  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo  Treaty,  and  has  the  English 
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language  gained  a  foothold  ?  Thank  God,  no  !  New 
Braunfels  (Comal  Co.),  one  of  our  most  successful  German 
colonies,  located  in  1^10,  has  never  recognised  an  £nglish 
journal  in  its  midst ;  the  children  of  the  second  generation 
speak  the  language  of  Groethe..  I  could  take  you  to  five 
thousand  post-offices,  schools,  and  justices'  courts  in  our 
State  where  Spanish,  German,  and  Bohemian  are  ex- 
clusively used — in  fact  the  official  language. 

I  am  of  Erse-Booi,  or  Irish  Slav,  origin,  and  naturally 
look  to  Prague,  Warsaw,  or  Moscow  for  all  racial  inspira- 
tion. I  am  not  antagonistic  to  Briton  or  Celt,  but  am 
irritated  at  their  insular  insolence  and  pretension.  The 
fittest  will  survive.  During  the  last  state  elections  your 
correspondent  and  an  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  Englishman  were 
candidates  for  the  office  of  county  judge  in  two  respective 
counties.  The  Englishman  was  in  close  touch  with  the 
country's  traditions  and  aspirations  as  ventilated  in  our 
press,  yet  he  met  defeat  from  a  Prussian,  and  mine  came 
from  the  hands  of  Yan  Sickle,  a  Dutcher.  And  so  it  is 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba :  we  have  a  hearing  and  prestige 
in  a  prostituted  press,  but,  in  fact,  the  day  of  the 
English-speaking  people  here  is  gone,  and  it  will  never 
re-dawn. 

We  had  better  face  the  music  like  men,  and  regard 
Europe,  not  the  British  Islands,  as  the  mother  country, 
not  of  the  United  States  alone,  but  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent. 

Gralveston,  with  a  population  of  50,000,  cannot  muster 
a  corporal's  squad  of  merchants  of  English-speaking  origin ; 
the  same  can  be  said  of  all  our  great  Southern  cities. 

When  the  Federal  Convention  assembled 
^lan"vi*ew  Sydney  in  March  to  begin  the  menior- 
^^^^  able  session  which  closed  last  month 
with  the  passing  of  the  Federal  Convention  Act,  Sir 
George  Grey,  the  Nestor  of  New  Zealand,  delivered 
an  eloquent  speech  upon  the  future  of  the  race  in 
Australasia  and  in  America.  "  The  British,"  he  said, 
"  held  out  a  hand  of  welcome  to  almost  all  mankind. 
Come  in  and  share  the  lands  of  Greater  Britain  as  if 
they  belonged  to  yourselves  equally  with  us,"  was  the 
invitation  addressed  to  Germans,  French,  Italians, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  etc.  But  it  was  an  invitation 
with  a  qualification.  They  were  to  be  invited  in 
order  to  be  welded  into  one  nation  in  the  melting- 
pot  of  the  common  school.  They  meant  to  make  the 
language  of  England  the  language  of  themselves  and 
their  children.  The  Old  World  was  to  be  saved  by 
the  New  World  —  to  be  saved  by  Australia  and 
Amenca,  where  they  everywhere  saw  the  same 
things  in  progress :  "  One  language  for  mankind, 
one  faith,  thjB  same  laws,  the  same  literature, 
all  that  could  bind  men  together  in  one  great 
mighty  mass  for  the  common  good."  "  Here  sat  the 
people  in  one  language."  That  was  the  keynote, 
and  ought  to  be  the  true  keynote  of  the  whole 
English-speaking  world.  There  is  a  perennial 
significance  about  the  early  ti'adition  of  the  dispersion 
of  mankind  following  the  confusion  of  tongues. 
As  it  was  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  so  will  it  be  in  the 


United  States,  if  the  melting-pot  of  the  common 
school  is  not  able  to  fuse  all  the  heterogeneous 
multitude  of  men  and  women  who  know  not  the 
English  tong\ie  into  an  entirely  new  nation  of 
English-speaking  people. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  new  lands  beyond 
The  same  .  .i  1 1         <.         .  . 

problem    the  sea  that  the  problem  of  restricting 

nearer  home,  ju^migpation  of  the  non-English-speaking 
people  is  beginning  to  be  recognised  as  a  burning 
question.  Here,  in  London,  the  continually 
increasing  influx  of  destitute  and  undesirable 
foreigners  is  converting  whole  districts  in  London 
into  a  region  as  un-English  as  Warsaw.  London 
is  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  There  is  a  non-English 
canker  at  the  core  of  this  Imperial  heart.  London 
is  one  of  the  most  overcrowded  places  in  the  world, 
but  we  are  allowing  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the 
most  undesirable  of  Continental  outcasts  to  increase 
the  crowding.  Our  island,  already  too  small  for  the 
teeming  population  of  its  own  prolific  race,  is  now 
becoming  the  dumping-ground  for  the  overflow  of  the 
Ghettos  of  Europe.  The  pauper  foreigner,  who  is 
alien  in  race,  in  language,  and  in  religion,  is 
to  the  East  End  all  that  the  Heathen  Chinee 
appears  to  the  imagination  of  the  Califomian 
and  the  Australian.  We  are  exporting  our  crofters, 
and  carefully  arranging*  for  the  transfer  of  the 
cream  of  our  rural  population  to  continents 
over-sea,  and  then,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  filling 
up  our  slums  with  outcasts  from  Poland  and 
Germany.  To  put  it  on  the  lowest  ground — 
we  are  stocking  the  ancient  breeding-place  of  our 
Imperial  family  with  a  mongrel  horde  of  semi-Asiatic* 
who  cannot  speak  our  language,  who  do  not  under- 
stand our  laws,  and  who  have  no  part  or  lot  in  our 
civilisation. 

At  this  moment,  when  Lord  Dunraveu 
Millionaire  and  Mr.  Arnold  White  are  celebrating 

their  May-Day  by  a  Conference  at  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel,  which  aims  at  the  exclusion 
of  the  destitute  aliens  from  England,  a  gigantic 
scheme  has  been  proposed  by  Baron  Hirsch  to 
tiTinsfer  the  harassed  millions  of  Israel  from  South- 
Eastern  Europe  to  South  America.  Baron  Hirsch 
is  the  supreme  type  of  the  unscrupulous  speculator. 
He  is  as  near  a  prototype  of  the  great  robber  barons 
of  the  American  railroads  as  Europe  can  produce. 
He  "  spoils  the  Egyptians,"  or  rather  the  Turks,  and 
now,  having  amassed  a  fortune  estimated  at  twenty 
to  thirty  millions,  he  proposes  to  tithe  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  a  new  Exodus.  It  is  stated 
th.at  he  has  put  down  three  millions  sterling  as  a 
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beginning,  and  that  Mr.  Arnold  White  has  been 
commissioned  to  play  the  part  of  Caleb,  the  son  of 
Jephunneh,  and  spy  out  the  Promised  Land.  One 
thing  is  certain.  Mr.  White  will  not  discover  the 
new  Canaan  in  old  England.  He  is  desirous,  above 
all  things,  of  deflecting  the  migration  of  destitute 
aliens  from  our  shores  to  lands  where  they  can  be 
planted  out  on  the  soil  with  room  to  live  and  thrive. 
I  confess  to  some  degree  of  curiosity  to  see  how  the 
Russian  Pharaoh  will  welcome  the  proposal  of  the 
MilHonaire  Moses.  Madame  Novikoff  has  departed  to 
her  estate  in  Southern  Russia,  leaving  behind  her  a 


THE  SHIFTING  OF  POPULATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  E  haded  areas  denote  the  places  where  the  population  has  diminished 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

pamphlet  on  the  question,  which  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  Muscovite  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
be  rid  of  the  Semitic  pai^asite.  But  when  it  comes  to 
the  point,  I  suspect  the  Tzar,  like  his  prototype,  will 
find  plentiful  excuses  to  refuse  to  let  the  Children  of 
Israel  go.  Still  the  master  of  many  millions,  the 
lords  of  finance,  have  many  methods  of  persuasion 
not  less  efficacious  than  the  Ten  Plagues. 


This  is  census  year  with  the  world. 
New-comers  i    ,   •  *'  *.  , 

into  the  Jljver\^  week  bruiffs  us  some  fresh  sta- 
world.       .  . 

tistical  result  arrived  at  by  the  enumera- 
tors of  the  census  of  the  United  States.  On  the  night 
of  April  5th  the  census  was  taken  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  will,  result  in  an  estimated  total  of 
29,700,000,  or  more  than  three  millions  increase. 
The  returns  of  Austria  -  Hungary,  published  last 
month,  give  the  population  as  41,171,190,  excluding 
Bosnia,  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  3,250,000.  In 
Lower  Bengal  tlie  total  has  risen  from  69|  to  74 
millions,  and  in  Lower  Burmah  from  3,730,000- 
to  4,430,000,  the  increase 
respectively  being  4,500,000 
and  700,000,  the  smaller 
total  representing  a  rise  of 
nearly  1 9  per  cent.  India  has 
grown  from  255,000,000  to 
285,000,000.  The  newcomers 
on  this  planet  recently  counted, 
or  about  to  be  counted,  make  up 
a  population  of  a  very  respect- 
able State— English,  3,000,000; 
LTiiited  Hungaiy,  3,250,000;  the 
United  States,  12,000,000;  India, 
30,000,000.  Here  we  have  an  addition 
of  48,000,000  in  the  last  ten  years, 
with  more  to  follow.  The  figures  be- 
wilder one.  At  the  Norman  Conquest- 
the  estimated  population  of  England  was 
but  2,150,000.  Since  1871  the  new- 
comers in  England  and  Wales  exceed  the 
entire  population  of  the  nation  when  it 
colonised  America,  crushed  the  Armada, 
shore  oft*  the  head  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
established  the  liberties  of  England.  The 
whole  population  of  England  for  which  Marl- 
])orough  had  to  depend  for  the  soldiers  of 
Blenheim  and  Ramilies  was  only  six  millions,  a 
little  more  than  the  present  population  of  Greater 
London,  and  less  than  the  roll-call  of  the  new- 
comers of  the  last  twenty  years.  But  among  the 
four  millions  of  Elizabeth's  time  there  was  a  Shake- 
speare ;  among  the  five  millions  who  were  subjects  of  the 
Stuai-ts  there  was  a  Cromwell.  Among  the  six 
millions  who  have  been  added  to  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  «ince  1871,  is  there  any  one 
worth  counting?  "It  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  say. 
Cei  tain  it  is  that  if  there  is,  it  is  the  one  or  tlie  two 
who  are  at  present  lost  in  the  indistinguishable 
millions  who  will  be  remembered.  But  the  enume- 
ration of  these  diamonds  of  the  liuman  mine  is  a 
task  for  which  even  Sir  Brydges  Henniker  is  unequal. 
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Vast  as  has  been  the  increase  of  our 
population,  it  shows  no  sign  as  yet  of 
exceeding  the  means  of  subsistence. 
^Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  Budget  speech  of 
Mr.  Goschen,  than  the  evidence  which  he  produced  to 
prove  that,  notwithstanding  tlie  financial  crisis  of  last 
year,  the  general  well-being  never  stood  higher  than 
it    stands    to  -  day. 
Our     people  have 
more  to  eat  now  than 
when  they  were  only 
half  as  thick  upon 
the  ground.  When 
the   income-tax  was 
first  imposed,  a  penny 
in   the  pound  only 
realised  £500,000, 
now   it    brings  in 
£2,300,000.  Wages 
are  higher,  employ- 
ment is  more  regular, 
and  food  is  cheaper 
than  it  has  been  for 
years  past,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence 
our  people  eat  more, 
drink     more,  and 
smoke    more  than 
they  have  ever  done ; 
and  Mr.  Goschen,  as 
Chancellor    of  the 
Exchequer,    has  a 
ninety-million  Bud. 
get    with    a  two* 
million  surplus.  In 
order  to  make  life 
still  more  easy  for 
the  workman,  and  to 
ensure  more 
thoroughly  that  po- 
pular culture  of  the 
brain  which  enables 
him  to  make  a  living 
in  the  face   of  the 
continually  increas- 
ing competition,  he 
has  established  Free  Education  !    That  is  the  great 
landmark  of   progress  which  has  to  be  chronicled 
this  month.    On  and  after  the  1st  of  September 
next  the  English  people  will  have  that  free  school- 
ing which  half  a  dozen  years  since  was  regarded 
as  the  vain  dream  of  impracticable  Radicals.  And 
this,  too,  has  been  granted  by  Mr.  Goschen,  of 


Population 
and 
politics. 
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all  men  in  the  world — Mr.  Goschen,  who  could  not 
be  induced  to  enfranchise  the  rural  householder  for 
fear  that  the  new  electorate  might  favour  Socialist 
legislation.  After  this,  who  dare  predict  that  Lord 
Salisbury  may  not  some  day  establish  Home  Rule, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  take  the  lead  in 
carrying   out   the   programme  of   the  Liberation 

Society  ? 

Ever  y- 
where  the 
question 
of  population,  and 
the  related  question 
of  feeding  that  popu- 
lation ,     preoccupi  es 
the  attention  of  the 
world's  rulers.  They 
may  not   say  much 
about  it,  but  it  un- 
derlies    all  their 
thoughts     and  all 
their  actions.  Take, 
for    instance,  the 
most  remarkable 
series    of  speeches 
which  President 
Harrison   has  been 
delivering  in  his  tour 
through  Texas  and 
the  South-West.  His 
words  read    like  a 
paraphrase    of  the 
words  of  the  Psal- 
mist :  "I  will  divide 
Shecliem,  and  mete 
out  the    valley  of 
Succoth.     Gilead  is 
mine,  Manasseh  is 
mine,  Ephraim  also 
is  the  strength  of 
mine  head,  Judah  is 
my  lawgiver,  Moab 
is  my  washpot,  over 
Edom    will    I  cast 
my  shoe,  over  Phil- 
istia  will  I  triumph." 
For  President  Harrison,  looking  out  from  Texas  over 
the  Southern  hemisphere,   proclaims   that  all  the 
markets  of  all  the  republics  are  "  naturally  one."  The 
goods  of  the  L^nited  States  ^re  to  be  ferried  across 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes ; 
and  her  shipping,  under  the  protection  of  her  recon- 
structed nav}',  is  to  crowd  all  the  harloui's  of  half  the 
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world.  The  Americans,  Kke  the  Boers  in  the  Traps- 
vaal,  where  a  family  feels  crowded  if  there  are  neigh- 
bours within  ten  miles,  are  beginning  to  find  them- 
selves too  much  cramped  for  room  in  the  United  States. 
They  must  expand.  Eastward  and  westward  they 
can  expand  no  more,  for  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
cannot  be  mapped  out  into  homesteads.  Northward 
and  southward,  then,  the  star  of  Empire  must  take  its 
way.  Canada  is  to  be  severely  left  alone  for  a 
time,  to  learn  the  error  of  its  way  in  refusing  to 
elect  advocates  of  imrestricted  free  trade  with  the 
States,  while  all  the  energy  of  the  expansive  forces  of 
the  Union  is  to  be  directed  southward.  The 
Nicaragua  Canal  is  to  give  Americans  a  short  cut  to 
Peru  and  Chili,  while  a  network  of  commercial 
treaties  will  gradually  establish  an  American  Zoll- 
verein  from  the  North  Pole  to  Cape  Horn. 


^  „  ,  The  same  phenomena  as  was  witnessed 
The  Rains    .      ,  f    ,   o.  *        .  , 

in^^h   m  the  United  States  of  America  have 

been  very  conspicuous  last  month  in  the 
regions  which  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the  United 
States  of  South  Africa.  For  there,  also,  imperial- 
minded  politicians  are  busy  forecasting  future  devel- 
opment, with  about  as  little  regard  for  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  Portuguese,  who  are  in  possession,  as 
President  Harrison  or  his  successors  would  show  to  the 
Latinised  mongrels  of  South  America,  whose  politics 
seldom  rise  beyond  the  dignity  of  incipient  insurrection, 
relieved  from  time  to  time  by  occasional  blood-letting. 
During  April,  the  crisis  which  is  chronic  in  south-eastern 
Africa  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  British  became 
acute.  The  cause  was  the  long-continued  rains  which 


cut  off  tl  a  communications  between  the  new  pos- 
sessors of  the  land  of  Ophir  and  their  remote  base  in 
the  Cape  Colony,  Seldom  have  there  been  such 
rains  as  the  semi  -  Noachian  deluge  which  last 
month  cut  off  the  pioneers  of  the  Chartered 
Company  from  the  Cape  by  a  network  of  heavy 
torrents,  impassable  marshes,  and  improvised  lakes. 
It  became  indispensable  that  communication 
should  be  opened  up  with  Mashonaland  from  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Sir  John  Willoughby  set  out 
with  steamers  and  lighters  to  make  his  way  up 
the  Biver  Pungwe.  The  free  navigation  of  the 
river  had  been  agreed  to  by  Portugal  in  the  rtwdtis 
vivend  ;  but  as  some  of  Mr.  Hhodes's  men  had  under- 
taken the  duty  of  taking  care  of  some  Portuguese 
stores  at  Massi  Kessi,  which  lies  outside  the 
boimdaries  of  the  Chartered  Company,  the  Portu- 
guese officials  corked  up  the  Pungwe  with  their  gun- 
boats, and  prepared  to  sink  Sir  J^hn  Willoughby's 
little  flotilla,  if  they  persisted  in  pushing  up  the 
river,  by  the  summary  process  of  the  cannon. 

The  wrath  Rhodes,  foiled  by  the  Portu- 

of        guese,  telegraphed  urgently  for  a  British 

Mp.  Rhodes,  gy^^^^^  ^  imoork  the  Pungwe.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  currently  reported  to  have  said  that  he 
would  see  Mr.  Rhodes  further  first.  Whereupon 
there  was  fierce  wrath  at  Cape  Town,  and  dismay  at 
the  Board  of  the  British  Chartered  Company.  What 
exactly  took  place  does  not  quite  clearly  appear,  but 
after  a  few  days  of  vigorous  objurgations,  with  audible 
mutterings  in  the  Cape  papers  that  if  the  Union 
Jack  could  be  hauled  down  with  impunity  by  the 
Portuguese  on  the  Pungwe,  it  might  become  a  ques- 
tion how  soon  to  haul  it  down  at  Cape  Tovn,  the 
news  appeared  in  the  papers  that  a  great  Boer  trek 
was  being  organised   from  the  Transvaal.  Five 
thousand  Boers — so  the  story  ran — ^were  mustering 
on  the  Limpopo  in  order  to  make  a  new  exodus  north- 
ward to  the  5iambesi  in  June.    They  were  to  occupy- 
all  the  Eastern  edge  of  the  Mashonaland  plateau,  and 
thrust  a  belt  of  Boer  farms  from  the  Transvaal  to  the 
Zambesi.    For  a  moment  there    was  indecision. 
What  was  this  trek  ?    Was  it  invited  by  the  Portu- 
gese, or  was  it  the  second  card  of  Mr.  Rhodes  ? 
There  was  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  latter 
theory.    If    Lord  Salisbury  would  not  clear  tlie 
Portuguese  out  of  the  Pungwe,  the  task  had  better 
be  undertaken  by  a  Boer  Republic  than  by  any  one 
else.    With  that  Republic  Mr.  Rhodes  might  malce 
terms ;  through  it,  he  might  make  war  on  Portugal, 
as  Russia  made  war  on  Turkey  in  1876  throu^li 
Servia.    It  might,  moreover,  help  to  sweeten  tlio 
Cape    Dutch    towards    the    Pungwe  route.  So 
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many  and  so  obvious  are  the  advantages  of  having 
a  buffer  state  as  an  independent  fighting  ally, 
through  whom  war  can  be  waged  on  the  principles 
of  limited  liability,  that  we  shall  probably  hear  of 
this  proposed  trek  whenever  Downing  Street  flags  in 
seconding  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  For  the  moment 
the  success  of  the  trek  telegram  was  complete.  Lord 
Salisbury  promised  to  send  three  warships  to  uncork 
the  Pungwe,  the  Portuguese  promised  to  allow  Sir 
John  Willoughby  to  go  up  the  river  in  peace,  Mr. 
Rhodes  promised  to  hand  over  the  stores  at  Massi 
Kessi  to  the  Portuguese,  and  President  Kruger  pro- 
mised to  "damp"  the  trek,  and  so  everything  has 
gone  well  so  far  for  all.  It  is  a  curious  political 
version  of  the  old  ntu'sery  rhyme  about  the  old 
woman  whose  pig  would  not  go  over  the  stile,  and 
who  appealed  in  vain  to  all  and  sundry  to  help 
her  in  her  dilemma,  until  at  last  she  succeeded  in 
bribing  the  cat  to  eat  the  mouse,  when  at  once  the 
whole  train  of  circumstances  was  set  in  motion  which 
at  last  enabled  her  to  gain  her  end.  Mr.  Rhodes  has 
got  his  pig  over  the  stile  this  time ;  but  the  attempt 
to  rouse  Downing  Street  involved  too  much  effort^ 
and  too  many  collateral  arrangements,  to  bode  well 
for  the  future  relations  between  London  and  Cape 
Town. 

Mr.  Rhodes  Mr.  Rhodes,  fresh  from  the  lionising  of 
iJrt«mdep  London— which  he  told  me  was  much 
more  tiring  than  picking  oakum  or  doing 
treadmill — made  a  speech  on  his  arrival  at  the  Cape 
to  the  Africander  Bond,  which  has  been  fortunately 
reported  pretty  fully  in  the  English  papers.  Mr. 
Rhodes  posed  as  an  Africander  of  the  Africanders. 
Oh,  that  blessed  word,  Africander !  It  is  a  word  to 
conjure  with  in  South  Africa.  What  would  it  not 
be  worth  to  us  over  here  if  we  could  but  hit  upon 
a  word  Tvhich  would  serve  the  same  purpose  as  a 
link  between  the  English  and  the  Irish?  Mr.  Rhodes 
ifi  a  practice!  statesman  who  thinks  of  his  ultimate 
end  always,  iut  who  constantly  looks  at  the 
practical  problen  /:J  of  the  day  through  a  microscope. 
He  steers  by  the  pole  star,  but  he  tacks  warily 
hither  and  thither,  casting  the  lead  as  he  goes, 
and  setting  his  sails  to  catch  every  breathful 
of  wind  that  blows.  Only  those  who  know  his 
goal  can  appreciate  his  tactics.  His  present  objec- 
tive is  the  conciliation  of  the  Dutch.  Everything 
short  of  his  great  end  must  be  sacrificed  to  that. 
Without  that  he  can  do  nothing.  As  a  storm-tossed 
mariner  will,  if  need  be,  lighten  his  ship  by  making 
jettison  of  his  cargo,  to  prevent  both  ship  and  cargo 
going  to  the  bottom,  so  there  is  nothing  Mr.  Rhodes 
will  not  be  ready  to   throw  overboard  to  keep 


the  English-speaking  world  in  union.  And  rightly 
so.  For  if  his  great  policy  were  to  miscarry, 
South  Africa,  which  is  the  keystone  of  the 
Imperial  arch,  would  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
beginning  that  anarchy  of  Colonial  RepubUcs  which 
would  have  been  created  in  America  if  the  fathers 
of  the  Constitution  a  hundred  years  ago  had  not 
foreseen  that  federation  was  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  the  peace  of  the  continent. 

Frontier  some  time  past  the  British  Empire 

Wars  in  has  been  in  a  condition  of  unwonted 
peace.  The  gates  of  our  temple  of 
Janus  have  seldom  been  closed  for  so  many  months 
as  they  have  been  since  the  present  Administration 
took  office.  Last  month,  however,  we  had  no  fewer 
than  three  little  wars  going  on  on  three  frontiers  of 
the  Indian  Empire.  One  punitive  expedition  carried 
fire  and  sword  into  the  valleys  of  the  Miranzai  tiibes 
in  the  extreme  north-west ;  while  at  the  other 
extremity  of  our  Asiatic  possessions  General  Wolseley 
hunted  the  Burmese  Tsawba  across  the  Chinese 
boundary.  Far  more  serious,  however,  than  either 
Miranzai  expedition  or  Burmese  operations,  has 
been  the  disaster  which  overwhelmed  a  small  British 
force  at  Manipur.  Manipur  is  a  small  independent 
State,  lying  among  the  hills  between  India  and 
Burmah,  whose  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  its  own 
people,  subject  to  the  tutelage  of  a  British  Resident. 
Of  late,  however,  the  Senaputty  or  Jubraj,  wlio 
seems  to  be  the  real  Tuler  of  Manipur,  seems  to  have 
taken  too  seriously  the  Home  Rule  permitted  to 
native  States  on  the  confines  of  India,  and  ventured 
to  depose  the  Maharajah,  replacing  him  by  another 
who  was  more  to  his  liking.  This  was  held  to  exceed 
the  limits  of  permissible  self-government,  and  Mr. 
Quinton,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Assam,  with  a  body- 
guard of  450  Ghoorkas,  with  forty  rounds  of  cart- 
ridge per  man,  and  no  artillery,  set  out  for  the  capital 
of  Manipur  in  the  middle  of  March,  in  order  to 
arrest  the  Senaputty,  and  banish  him  for  a  term  of 
years.  Mr.  Grimwood,  the  Resident  at  the  capital,  was 
never  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  it  seems  evident 
from  the  subsequent  disclosures  that  if  possible  he 
would  have  restrained  Mr.  Quinton  from  so  high- 
handed an  exercise  of  suzerain  power. 

Mr.  Quinton  took  his  own  way.  He 
S^Mani^r  resisted  the  expostulations  of  the  Resi- 
dent, and  set  about  carrying  out  his  plans 
for  the  seizure  of  the  Senaputty.  He  was  invited  to  a 
Durbar,  and  troops  were  told  off  to  arrest  him  as  he 
left  the  reception.  Unfortunately  for  the  success  of 
a  plan  which  savoured  somewhat  disagreeably  of 
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treachery  against  a  de  facto 
ruler  whose  hospitality  we  were 
enjoviiig,  the  Senaputty  sus-. 
jDected  the  trap,  and  pleaded 
sickness.  Then  it  was  resolved 
to  seize  him  in  his  palace.  He 
had  8,000  men,  with  four 
pieces  of  artillery.  We  had 
450  Ghoorkas  without  artillery. 
Anglo-Indians,  however,  never 
count  their  enemies,  and  the 
atta.ck  was  delivered  with  some 
blundering,  but  with  much 
gallantry,  and  for  a  time  was 
successful.  We  seized  the 
palace,  but  the  Senaputty,  who 
had  escaped,  directed  a  vigorous 
counter  attack  upon  the  Resi- 
dency. AUdayfighting  went  on. 
Ammunition  running  short,  we 


Prom  a  phuoj  [by  Vandyk. 

Mil.  F.  ST.  CLAIB  GUIMWOOD. 


to  treat.  The  Chief,  the 
Colonel,  the  Resident,  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Assistant- 
Commissioner  and  on  e  officer, 
all  went  out  at  half -past  eight. 
What  passed  is  not  exactly 
known,  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  were  asked  to  surrender 
and  give  up  their  arms.  They 
refused,  and  were  cut  down. 
The  attack  was  resumed  on 
the  Residency,  where  the 
Resident's  wife  was  in  charge 
of  the  wounded.  For  two  hours 
the  mercOess  pounding  with 
shot  and  shell  went  on,  and 
then  the  order  was  given  to 
retreat.  The  small  column, 
almost  without  officers,  carry- 
ing   sixteen    wounded,  and 


From  a  photy]  [by  WinuAi  and  Grove, 

MB.  QUINTON. 

had  to  evacuate  the  Palace  and  hold  on  to  the 
Residency,  into  which  shell,  fired  at  short  range, 
began  to  crash.  After  four  hours  of  heavy  fire, 
Mr.  Quinton  decided  to  try  and  make  terms,  as 
resistance  was  evidently  hopeless.  They  had  only 
fifteen  rounds  of  ammunition  left,  and  although 
they  might  have  fought  their  way  out,  as  the 
remnant  subsequently  did,  Mr.  Quinton  decided 


From  a  j]h:>io]  [by  Brown^  BangaJore, 

LIEUT.  J.  W.  GBANT. 

protecting  Mrs.  Grimwood  —  who  was  barefoot, 
with  a  sprained  ankle  and  a  wounded  arm — 
fought  its  way  down  for  eight  days  to  British 
territory,  bringing  with  it  the  sad  tale  of  the 
terrible  retribution  enacted  for  an  act  of  high- 
handed folly.  There  were  only  two  cartridges  left 
when  they  reached  the  British  outposts,  one  being 
reserved  to  save  Mrs.  Grimwood  from  falling  olive 
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into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  For  a  moment  there 
was  something  like  a  panic  ;  but  when  Lieut.  Grant, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  stemmed  the  Manipuri  army 
at  Thobal,  people  even  in  London  newspaper  oflSces 
found  time  to  reflect  that  all  the  Manipuris  in  the 
world  would  not  fill  a  town  as  large  as  Birmingham, 
and  that  the  incident  was  only  serious  as  illustrating 
the  perils  of  a  frontier  policy  where  high-handed 
intervention  is  inadequately  supported  by  material 
force.  The  Indian  Government,  to  avenge  Mr.  Quin 
ton's  death,  occupied  Manipur.  Three  columns, 
entering  from  diflferent  points,  converged  on  the 
capital.  There  was  a  small  fight  on  the  Thobal  road, 
then  resistance  ceased,  and  the  deserted  capital  was 
occupied  on  April  26th,  without  opposition.  It  is  a 
bad  business  from  first  to  last,  and  bears  a  ciu'ious 
resemblance  in  many  points  to  the  Egyptian  cam* 
paign  of  1883. 


It  is  a  far  cry  from  China  to  Peru ;  it  is 
Navaf  ^wS*  ^        ^^^^  Manipur  to  Chili, 

'  These,  however,  are  the  two  points  where 
the  peace  of  the  world  has  been  seriously  disturbed 
last  month.  The  revolt  against  President  Balmaceda's 
authority  has  met  with  its  first  serious  check.  The 
insurgents  have  control  of  the  Chilian  ironclads,  while 
the  President  keeps  up  the  naval  fight  as  best  he  can 
by  tugs  and  torpedo  boats,  aided  by  the  heavy  gun^ 
of  the  forts.  Until  April  the  ironclads  had  the  best 
of  it.  They  smashed  two  of  their  assailants  with 
shells,  but  in  April  the  torpedo  boats  had  a  terrible 
revenge.  After  considerable  fencing  they  succeeded 
in  sinking  the  Blcmco  Encelada  with  a  tVhitehead 
torpedo.  The  ironclad  was  blown  up^  and  almost  all 
her  crew  went  down  with  her.  The  ironclad  and  the 
torpedo  boat  were  both  built  in  Great  Britain.  Eng- 
lishmen made  the  torpedo,  English  officers  and  engi- 
neers are  engaged  in  both  squadrons,  and  an  English 
Admiral  hovers  around  the  combatants  with  an  Eng- 
lish fleet,  rescuing  as  many  victims  as  possible  from 
a  watery  grave. 


The  noblest  German  of  them  all  has  passed 
Moltke.  peacefully  away.  Moltke,  the  supreme 
embodiment  of  the  militaiy  science  of  our 
time,  died  almost  painlessly  on  the  night  of  the  24th 
April,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age.  "  When 
I  die,"  he  had  remarked  a  few  days  before,  "  I  should 
desire  to  be  called  away  suddenly,"  and  he  had  his 
wish.  He  played  his  last  game  of  whist,  winning  the 
thirteen  tricks  of  the  rubber  each  and  all  himself,  the 
same  evening.  In  the  afternoon  he  had  attended 
the  sitting  of  the  Upper  Chamber  of  tha  Prussian 
Diet,  and  had  walked  home  alone.  His  natural  force 
was  not  abated,  nor  had  his  ninety  years  in  the  least 
impaired  the  clearness  of  his  intellect  or  the  vigour 
of  his  health.  Active,  alert,  diligent  to  the  last,  he 
dropped  dead  in  the  traces  "  from  sudden  stoppage 
of  the  heart's  action."  Thus  passed  to  his  rest  the 
greatest  scientific  soldier  of  our  age.  "  I  have  lost 
an  army,"  was  the  cry  of  the  ELaiser  when  he  received 
the  telegram,  and  there  were  few  Germans  who  did 
not  feel  that  the  shield  and  the  buckler  of  the 
Fatherland  had  momentarily  slipped  from  their 
grasp.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  Perhaps  the 
supreme  merit  of  Von  Moltke  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
had  so  elaborated  the  war  machine  that  its  efficiency 
will  not  even  be  momentarily  impaired  by  his  death. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  blustering  Mars  who 
was  the  war  god  of  our  ancestors,  and  this  calm, 
reserved,  and  studious  Alchemist  of  Victory  1  Fight- 
ing is  but  sorry  business ;  but  since  Cain  killed  Abel 
there  has  probably  never  been  such  a  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  all  that  men  have  learnt  to  regard  as  the 
highest  in  patriotic  duty,  in  military  genius,  and  in 
statesmanlike  foresight.  There  is  no  second  Moltke, 
nor  is  there  likely  to  be.  Not  even  the  lusty  vigour 
of  the  German  race  is  capable  of  producing  so  perfect 
a  flower  of  ideal  soldierhood  twice  in  a  century. 

The  somewhat  sluggish  development  of 
an^**'"  affiiirs  in  the  East  was  marked  by  a  tragic 
argrument.  incident  at  the  close  of  March,  when  M. 
Beltchefi*,  the  Bulgarian  Minister  of  Fmance,  was 
shot  through  the  heart  as  he  was  leaving  the  Town 
Park  in  the  evening  in  company  with  M.  Stambuloft*. 
The  Prime  Minister  walked  on  the  left  of  M. 
Beltchefi",  and  the  assassins,  believing  that  the  right- 
hand  man  was  the  most  important,  shot  M.  Beltchefl: 
instead  of  M.  Stambulofl".  It  is  one  of  those  blunders 
that  are  apt  to  occur  when  argument  is  conducted  by 
revolvers.  Many  arrests  wei'e  made,  and  every  party 
made  haste  to  blame  its  most  hated  rival  for  the 
useless  crime.  The  favourite  Bulgarian  theory  is 
that  the  assassination  was  planned  by  Bendereff, 
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aided  by  Russian  roubles,  to  avenge  Panitza's  execu- 
tion and  to  open  a  door  for  Russian  intervention. 
The  killing  of  the  wrong  man  has  so  far  spoiled  the 
assassin's  game  by  strengthening  M.  StambulofTs 
position,  that  the  Moscow  Gazette  maintains  that  he 
must  have  contrived  the  killing  of  his  colleague  to 
serve  his  own  ends. 

There  is  but  little  to  report  in  home 
Home  Affairs,  affairs.     The  internecine  feud  between 

Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Irish  Church  con- 
tinues. At  Sligo  Mr.  Parnell  was  badly  beaten  at 
the  polls,  but  at  Thurles  his  admirers  stoned  a  pro- 
cession of  priests  that  went  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel  their  detestation  of  their 
quondam  leader.  Mr.  Parnell  has  /lone  nothing  to 
redeem  his  pledge  to  appeal  to  his  constituents ;  and 
the  scene  in  which  Mr.  Maurice  Healy  taunted  him 
in  the  House  with  the  fact  that  he  dare  not  put  his 
pretensions  to  the  test  was  one  of  those  dramatic 
scenes  which  inflict  a  fatal  blow  upon  the  prestige  of 
politicians.  Mr.  Balfour  has  been  laboriously  forcing 
his  Irish  Land  Bill  through  the  House ;  and  no  fewer 
than  half  a  dozen  by-elections  have  afforded  the 
constituencies  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  the 
flowing  tide  is  no  longer  running  to  the  Liberal 
Ligh-water  mark  of  1885. 


In  Engb'sh  politics  two  strangely  diverse 
currents  are  strongly  marked.  One  is 
the  tendency  to  an  austere  puritanism, 
showing  itself  in  many  ways*,  but  chiefly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  legislative  attempt  to  restiict  the  sale  of 
drink  and  to  suppress  the  opium  trade.  Sir  Joseph 
Pease's  resolution  demanding  the  prohibition  of  the 
opiimi  trade  with  China  has  been  carried  by  the 
House  of  Commons — ^a  barren  victory,  no  doubt,  but 
one  full  of  significance.  The  law  against  the  Sunday 
sale  of  drink  in  Ireland  is  to  be  made  permanent  and 
extended  to  the  whole  of  the  country.  Sunday 
closing  is  to  be  applied  to  Wales.  Only  in  England 
the  publicans  hold  their  own.  But  even  in  England 
the  decision  in  the  Wakefield  case  warns  them  that 
magistrates  have  a  right  to  refuse  to  renew  their 
licences  at  discretion ;  and  not  even  the  resolution  in 
the  House  affirming  the  justice  of  compensation,  can 
reassure  uneasy  Boniface  as  to  his  threatened  capital. 
Side  by  side  with  this  straining  towards  a  purer  and 
more  ascetic  life  may  be  seen  the  most  lawless  defiance 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  public  decency  and  of 
himian  morality. 

The  Hurlbert  case,  the  prosecution  of 
LeSsfatops.  ^^.ptain  Verney  for  procuration,  the  issue 
of  a  warrant  against  Mr.  De  Cobain, 
th^  attempted  suicide  of  a  Liberal  candidate  accused 
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of  a  similar  offence,  illustrate  the  existence  of 
a  seamy  underside  to  our  civilisation  and  our 
morality,  which  is  too  often  ignored.  Fortunately, 
perhaps,  for  the  permanent  interests  of  the  home 
and  the  family,  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  attempt  to 
force  himself  hack  into  puhlic  life  compels  all 
serious  men  and  women  to  consider  whether,  in  the 
interests  of  the  decencies,  if  not  of  the  moralities,  of 
human  intercourse,  definite  legislative  measures 
should  not  he  taken  to  expel  from  positions  of 
public  trust  criminals  guilty  of  such  offences  as 
those  with  which  he  and  Captain  Vemey  stand 
accuseds  Of  course  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
two  accusations,  but  the  difference,  oddly  enough,  is 
altogether  in  favour  of  the  man  whose  guilt, 
if  proved,  will  condemn  him  to  prison  and 
banish  him  from   Parliament.     Yet  if,  by  the 


/rom  Fhoto]  Bassaw, 
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Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1885,  Captain 
Verney's  alleged  offence  can  be  made  so  criminal  that 
even  the  man  of  the  world  admits  it  should  bar  him 
from  public  life,  is  it  not  possible  by  a  similar 
measure  so  to  educate  the  public  conscience  as  to 
make  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  offence  an  equally  fatal  bar 
to  his  reappearance  at  St.  Stephen's  ?  Thus  the  law  is 
a  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  a  higher  appreciation 
of  a  righteous  life.  Mr.  Justice  Fitzjames  Stephen, 
who  la^t  month  retired  from  the  Bench  which  he  had 
strengthened  rather  than  adorned,  was  a  sturdy 
believer  in  the  need  for  enforcing  the  love  of  virtue 
by  a  salutary  fear  of  the  punishment  which  he 
thought  ought  to  be  attached  to  wrong-doing.  The 
story  told  of  hinn  that  he  reassured  his  orthodox 
father-in-law  by  declaring  that  whatever  else  he 
doubted  he  thoroughly  believed  in  hell,  may  be  in- 


vented, but  it  illustrates  his  favourite  doctrine,  which, 
unfortunately,  is  only  enforced  against  women,  while 
men  are  often  allowed  to  go  scot  free. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  April  13th 
Rlotlnfir.  and  14th,  Bradford  was  the  scene  of  a 
couple  of  disturbances  of  a  serious  nature. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town,  near  the  Town  Hall,  is  a 
little  concrete  common  properly  known  as  Town  Hall 
Square,  but  more  popularly  called  Dockers*  Square. 
Here  Temperance  people  and  Salvationists  have  held 
meetings,  and  a  meeting  of  strike  hands  was  ar- 
ranged for  Sunday  afternoon,  April  12th,  but  the 
Borough  authorities  forbade  the  meeting.  No 
meeting  was  held,  but  on  the  following  days  crowds 
collected  upon  the  disputed  Square,  disorderly  scenes 
ensued,  and  rioters  were  arrested.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  week  rumour  was  at  work,  and  "  infor- 
mation "  was  given  to  the  authorities  that  a  party  of 
Socialists  was  coming  from  Leeds,  and  contingents 
from  many  other  towns,  to  hold  a  meeting  by  force. 
Thereupon  the  authorities  reinforced  themselves  with 
hussars  from  Leeds,  and  police  from  Leeds,  Hudders- 
field,  and  other  towns,  in  addition  to  the  local  soldiery, 
police,  special  constables,  and  firemen,  all  of  whom 
were  called  up.  Sunday,  April  1 9th,  was  the  day  when 
the  trouble  was  dreaded.  Thirty  thousand  indig- 
nant people  met,  and  were  addressed  from  three  plat- 
forms. By  bugle  signal  the  resolution  of  condemna- 
tion was  put  to  the  meeting  from  the  three  platforms 
simultaneously,  and  carried  unanimously.  Not  a 
policeman  was  present,  and  no  damage  was  done. 
The  principal,  and  perhaps  the  only  real,  lesson  that 
can  be  drawn  from  the  affair  is  that  the  people  are 
their  own  best  police,  and  that  more  danger  is  likely 
to  be  caused  by  checking,  or  even  appearing  to  check, 
freedom  of  speech  or  action,  than  by  giving  such 
liberty  as  may  even  seem  to  run  to  license. 

End  of  "^^^  closing  days  of  April  saw  the  end  of 
the  Bradford  the  Manningham  MiUs  strike — an  indus- 

Stpike.  ^j^i  struggle  which  has  been  in  some 
respects  without  pamllel  in  the  history  of  the  war 
between  capital  and  labour.  Four  thousand  five 
hundred  hands,  without  union  or  any  form  of  or- 
ganisation, struck  work  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  a 
reduction  of  wages  which  affected  1,100  of  their 
number.  For  nineteen  weeks  they  continued  the 
struggle,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  the  stolid 
persistent  endurance  of  the  strikers,  or  the  generous 
support  that  was  accorded  to  them  by  the  working 
classes  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  the  more 
noteworthy.  At  the  end  of  nineteen  weeks  the 
strikers  surrendered  unconditionally — starved  out. 
The  most  notable  feature  of  the  strike  was  the 
practical  rejection  by  both  sides  of  all  offers 
and  suggestions  of  arbitration.  Both  sides  were 
resolute  and  stubborn  ;  both  sides  fought  to  win,  and 
quarter  was  neither  asked  nor  offered  by  either.  As 
a  result,  the  hands  have  lost  an  amoimt  of  wages 
which  is  stated  by  the  directors  as  amounting  to 
.£42,000,  while  the  loss  to  the  firm  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate. 
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DIARY    FOR  APRIL 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

'Mar.  31.  IntemAtiunal  CoDgress    of    Mine  s 
opened  in  Paris. 
Italian  Minister  at  Washington  preaeLts  hii 
letters  of  recall. 
Jipril  1.  Tiie  Bonapart«  family  meet  at  Turin, 
and  formally  recognise  Prince  Victor  as 
their  head. 
German  Surgical  Congress  opens  at  Berlin. 
Australasian  Federation  Convention  adopts 
title  of  "Constitution  of  the  Common* 
'wealth  of  Australia,"  and  agree  that  the 
Governor-Qeneral  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Queen. 

^.  Strilce  of  London  Cabdrivers  (S.  and  T.  Co.) 
Kiot  of  Strikers  at  Morewood  (Peousyl- 
vania. 

3.  Australian  Convention  rejects  the  one  man 

one  vote  principle. 
A,  International  Coufetence  of  Miners  passes  a 
resolution  aslciog  the  Governments  of 
Eu'ops  for  an  International  Convention 
t  J  decree  an  e  ght  hours  d  'y,  and  con- 
dud  s  its  sittings. 

Sir  Cbarles  Tupper  returns  to  Washingt  >n 
after  consultation  with  the  Cabinet. 

Australian  Conventim  passes  clause  pro- 
posing to  pay  members  of  the  Federal 
Parliament. 

6.  Lieuteuant  Grant  repulses  3,000  Mtnipuris 

neir  Thobil. 

Spanish  Qoverament  presents  the  Senate 
with  its  scheme  of  social  reform. 

Beciprucit^  negotiatbns  at  Washington  be- 
tween C^maduin  delegates  and  Mr.  Blaine 
brolcea  off.  Sir  C.  Tapper  returns  to 
London. 

llews  received  of  rising  among  the  Chins  in 

Upper  Burmah. 
Countess  of  Zetland  and  Miss  Balfour  start 

on  a  tour  of  enquiry  into  distress  in  the 

West  of  Ireland. 

7.  Formal  retirement  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen. 
V).  Confirmation  received  by  the  India  Office 

of  the  massacre  of  the  British  Commib- 
sioiier  and  Staff  in  Aesam. 
11.  Austrian  Ueichsra'h  opens. 

News  received  at  New  York  of  the  capture 
of  Arica  and  Tacna  by  the  insurgente. 

13.  Strike  rioting  in  Bntdford.   Military  culled 

out. 

Meeting  of  i  epresentative  Nonconformists 
to  cousidtr  the  Nonconformist  Marriage 
BUI. 

14.  Announcement  in  Queen's  Bench  of  ar- 

rangement of  terms  between  the  Po  t- 
master-General  and  the  Messenger  Com- 
panies. 

20:)  Manipuris  defeated  by  Captain  Pres- 

gravc's  force  at  Palen. 
Mr.  Bluine  replies  to  the  Italian  Premier 

relative  to  the  lynching  at  New  Orlenn». 
.16.  Porcft  of  ll.OtX)  men  advance  from  Kohima 

t )  Manipur. 
First  ballot  at  Geesteraiinde  results  in 

Prince  Bitnuirek's  return. 
17.  General  Foster  leaves  Madrid  en  route  for 

America  with  text  of  asre^ment  of  reci- 
procity between  the  United  States,  Cubi, 

and  Puerto  Rico. 
38.  Expeditionary    Force    advances  agilnst 

Hiranzaisand  puts  them  to  rout. 
British    steamer    conveying  Willoughby 

Bxpedi'lon  to  Mashonaland  fired  on  by 

the  Portuguese. 
Captain  Vemey,  M.P.,  brought  up  at  Bow 

Street,  charged  under  the  Criminal  Law 

Amendment  Act. 

20.  Miranrais  attacked  by  Bxpedltionary  Force 

and  dispersed.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  enemy  killed. 

Riot  of  Newfoundland  fishermen. 

Homerton  Fever  Hospital  Inquiry  con- 
cluded. 

21.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Primrose  League  in 

^Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

22.  Decree  of  the  Crar  ordering  the  ejipulsion 

of  Jews  from  the  limlU  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Moscow  issued. 

23.  Explosion  of  magazine  near  Rome. 

24.  Miraniai  rising  subdued 

SpaoUh  Budget.  Deficit  of  19,000.000 
pesetas. 

25.  Engagement  at  Manipur.  Severe  fighting. 
Suurtme   Court;  of  the    United  States 

adjoums  bearing  of  Sayward  casa  till 
October  19th. 


25.  Consecration  of  Drs.  Randall  Davldioa  and 
Creighton  as  Bishops  of  fiocheiter  and 
Peterborough. 
Meetingof  Cumndtteefor  Defence  of  French 
Exp  )rtation  pri'testa  agaius j  |  ruposiMl 
Protectionist  customs  dues. 

28.  Thrte  British  columns  reich  Manipur. 
Queen  leaves  Grasse. 

Funeral  of  Count  v.  Moltke  in  Berlin. 
County  Council  grants  permission  to  place 

a  band  on  Hampstead  Heafi  on  Sunday 

evenings  during  summer. 

29.  Chinese  Minister  at  Waihlngton  informa 

Mr.  Blaine  that  the  Emperor  of  China 
declines  to  receive  Mr.  Blair  as  United 
States  representative. 

UTTERANCES,  NOTABLE  AND 
OTHERWISE. 

Mar.  31.  Lieutenant  Ryder  at  the  Danish  R03  al 
Geographical  Society,  explaining  hu  In- 
tended expedition  to  tha  east  coast  of 
Greenland. 

April  1.  Sir  Henry  James  at  Belfast,  on  Home 
Rule. 

2.  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Portsmouth,  on  Home 

Rule  and  social  reform. 

3.  Mr.  Matthews  at  Birmingbam,  on  Lord 

Salisbury's  foreign  policy. 
Sir  Henry  James  at  the  Guildhall.  London- 
derry, on  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposed  Home 
Rule  Bill. 

6.  Lord  DufTerin's  Rectorial  Address  at  St. 

Andrews. 

7.  Seuor  Canovas  states  in  the  Cortes  that  the 

Spanish  Government  was  willing  to  join 
any  in^ernatioiuil  agreement  to  regulate 
the  hou'S  of  labour. 

10.  The  Lord  Chancellor  at  Harrow  on  the  past 

policy  of  the  Government  and  the  Labour 
Commission. 

11.  Tlie  Austrian  Emperor  on  the  desire  i<i 

Europe  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and 
the  readjustment  of  Austria's  politico- 
commercial  relations  with  foreign  states. 
Lord  R.  Churchill  to  tbe  Pdddingtoa 
Parliament  on  the  value  of  such  bodie*. 
and  on  Suuth  Africa  as  a  field  for  emigra- 
tion. 

13.  Sir  R.  Temple,  M.P..  at  t>  e  Wettminster 
Town  Hill  on  anilating  the  Question  of 
Parliamentarv  Franchi-.e  lor  Women  at 
the  General  £lecti<<n. 

19.  Pre»ident  Harrison  at  Galve  ton.  Texaf,  on 

freer  and  cl<^er  commercistl  relations  be- 
ttireen  the  United  States  and  tbe  other 
Republics  of  America,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  NAvy  and  merchant 
seiv  ce. 

21.  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham  on  tbe 
impossibility  of  a  suitable  scheme  of 
Home  Rule,  and  on  nat'.onal  insurance 
provision. 

Lord  Salisbury  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Primrose  League. 
1:4.   Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham  on  Free 
Education. 

PARLIAMENTARY  RECORD. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
April  14.  House  reassembles.  Lord  Knuts- 
fnrd,  in  reply  to  Lo  d  Kimberley.  dis- 
claims intention  of  pushing  on  second 
leading  of  Newfoundland  Fisheries  Bill 
or  of  oppo)ition  to  the  hearing  of  dele- 
gates at  tbe  Bar  of  the  House. 

16.  Lord  Chancellor  replies  to  a  ques'ion  re 

the  Jackson  c»se.  Marriage  Acts  Amend- 
ment Bill  rf  ad  a  second  time. 

17.  Lord  Knutsford   states  that  Newfound- 

land delegates  would  be  heanl  tefore 
second  reading  of  Fisheries  Bill. 

20.  Electoral  Disabilities  Jiemcval  Bill  through 

Commit' ee. 

21.  Merchandise  Marks  Amendmeit  Bill  read  a 

second  time.  Elects- al  Disabilities  Bemoval 
Bill  read  a  third  time. 
23.  Petition  presented  from  Newfoundland 
Legislature  against  Fisheries  Bill.  Dele- 
gates he*rd  at  the  Bar  of  the  House.  Sir 
W.  Whiteway  setthig  foith  views  of 
Newfoundland  on  the  action  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  Lord  Sal'sburv 
makes  statement  as  to  the  friendly  atti- 
tude of  Portugal  with  regard  to  the 
Pungaree  incident,  and  announces  des- 
patch of  three  gun-boats  to  the  Pungwea 
rver. 


24.  Lord  Knutsford,  replies  to  a  queition  on 
the  congested  districts  of  Scotland, 

27.  Xeiv/outtdland  Fisheries  Bill,  second  reading 
Lor  A  Knutsford,  L>rd  Kimbarley,  and. 

Lord  Salisbury.   Bill  read  a  second  time. 

28.  Savtngs  Banks  Bill  read  a  second  time. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

6.  House  reassembles.   Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  in 

reply  to  a  question,  states  that  no  com- 
munication bad  been  received  from  the 
French  Government  in  connect i  n  with 
the  Newfoundland  Question  regard  ■  ng  our 
occupation  of  Egypt.  Sir  J.  Ferguseon 
fxplains  the  rise  of  the  Manipur  incident. 
Supply— Civil-Ser\'ice  Estimates. 

7.  (Moniing.)  The  Postmaster-Gfneral  an- 

nounce s  a  scheme  for  registration  tnd  com- 
ptnsation  for  loss  of  inland  packages  to 
commence  June  1  sr.  livings  Banks  Bill 
and  Merchandise  Marks  Bill  read  third  time. 
Debate  on  Mr.  Ritchie's  Ihthlic  Health  Law 
(London)  Amendment  Bill  and  Consolida- 
tion BilU  Bills  read  second  time,  ai  d  re- 
ferred to  Standing  Committee  (  n  Law. 

8.  Debate  on  C/o5<f  Time  for  Hares  Bill.  Divi- 

bion,  124  to  64.   Billj-ead  a  second  lime. 

9.  Debate  on  nomination  of  Scotch  Private 

Bill  Procedure  Select  Committee  resumed. 
Names  agreed  to.  Resolution  reported 
placing  Land  Comm'sdoners'  salaries  on 
Consoh dated  Fund.  Amendment  by  Mr. 
Fowler  thst  salaries  be  paid  annually  by 
Parliament  rejected  by  180  to  J  42,  and 
Resolution  agreed  to  bv  176  to  116.  Irish 
Land  Purchase  Bill  in  Committee. 

10.  (Morning)  Mr.  Smith  announce'S  names  of 

members  of  Rojal  Lab«  ur  Commission. 
Mr.  J.  McCarthy  asks  leave  to  movo  ad- 
journment of  the  House  to  discuss  Mr. 
Davitt's  exclusion  ft om  tlie  Commission. 
Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill  in  Committee. 
Discussion  on  Mr.  Libotichere's  Amend- 
ment to  omit  the  guarantee  proposed  by 
first  clause.  Closure  carried  by  216  to  157. 
Amendment  1  ejected,  '/M  to  138.  (Even- 
ing) Resolution  by  Sir  J.  Pease  condemn- 
ing Indian  Opium  Revenue  carried. 
160  to  130.  Amendment  that  tbis  countiy 
reimburse  loss  to  Indian  Government 
talked  out. 

13.  Irish  Land  Bill  in  Committee.  Amendment 
that  quarterly  rtturns  of  i>artieular3  of 
advances  slioti  d  ]>e  laid  before  Parliament 
necepte*!  in  piineiple  l»y  Mr.  liulfour. 

11.  (Moni'nj;)  Lill  tout/irml  the  Law  of  Divorce, 

brought  in  l»y  1)-*.  Hunter  and  rt-ad  a  first 
time.  Irish  ImiuI  Purchase  Bill  in  Com- 
mittee. 

15.  De^hat'i  on  senn«l  reading  Irish  Snndai/ 

Closinq  Bill.  Rejection  of  Bill  nH)Vfcd  by 
Mr.  i'lynn.  After  speeches  t.y  Sir  G. 
Treve'yan.  Sir  W.  Ilarcourt,  Mr.  Sexton, 
Mr.  Piirnell.and  Mr.  Balfour,  aniendinent 
rejected  by  248  to 04.  Closure  applied,  and 
Bill  read  a  second  time. 

16.  Irish  Land  Bill  in  Committee.  Amendment 

by  Mr.  Morley.  requt  1  ing  consent  of  future 
county  councils  to  advances.  Mr.  B«lfour 
and   Mr.  Parnell.     Del>4ie  adjourned. 

17.  (Moniing)  Debate  on  Mr.  Morley  s  amend- 

ment resumed  by  Mr.  S  xton.  Mr.  Bal- 
four. Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Parnell.  Amend- 
ment rejected  by  247  to  170.  (Evening) 
Motion  by  Earl  Compton  for  Select 
Committee  to  enquire  into  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Post  Oflice.  Statement  by 
Postmaster-General.  Motion  rejected  by 
163  to  93. 

20.  Mr.  Smith,  replying  to  questions,  states 
that  it  would  be  impos^ib  e  to  put  repre- 
sentatives for  interests  concerned  on  the 
Labour  Commission,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  consider  Mr.  Davitt  quali- 
fied as  a  member.  Irish  Land  Bill  m  Com- 
mittee.  Mr.  Lalwuchere's  motion  for 
rejection  of  first  clause  agreed  I)  by  247 
to  126. 

21.  (Morning)  Debate  on  Mr.  Seymour  Ke<^*s 

amendment  to  second  clause  of  Irish 
Land  Bill  resumed  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Ameodmenr,  rejected  by  2u5 
to  158.   (Evening)  Count  out. 

22.  Motion  for  seo«»nd  reading  of  Bill  to  enable 

Nonconformists  to  acquire  freehold  of 
places  of  worship  by  compensation. 
Mr.  Matthews.  Bill  read  second  time  after 
division,  218  to  110. 
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23.  Budget  Night.  Surplus  of 
£1 ,766,€00,  to  be  devoted  to  free 
educfttioD.  Youthful  Offendert 
Bill,  giving  oourta  power  to 
■entence  boys  to  whippine 
instead  of  imprisonment,  read 
a  second  time,  by  143  to  54. 

34.  (Morning)  Irish  Land  Bill  in 
oommiitee. 

29.  Debate  on  Leaseholders'  Enf  ran' 
chlsement  Bill.  Second  lead- 
ing moved  by  Mr.  Rowlands. 
Amendment  by  Mr.  Haldane, 
Mr.  Matthews  opposes. 
Amendment  rejected  by  314 
to  89.  Motion  for  second  read- 
ing rejected  by  181  to  168. 
BY-BLBCTIONS. 

Sligo  County—  North : 
On  the  death  of  Peter  Macdonald 
.  April  2  : 

Alderman  B.  Collery  (Anti- 
Parnellite)   3.261 

Alderman  V.  B.  Dillon 
(Parnelllte)   2.493 

Majority    768 

In  1885:  Macdonald  (P.),  5.216; 
Ffolliott  (C),  772 ;  Parnelllte  majo- 
rity, 4,444,    1886  Mr.  Macdonald 
unopposed. 
London  City : 
On  the  death  of  T.  C.  Banng, 
Henry  Hucks  Gibbs  (C.)  unopp. 
April  18th. 
Oxfordshire,  Mid  (Woodstock)  : 
On  the  appointment  of  F.  W. 

Maclean  as  Judge,  April  2L: 
G.  Herbert  Morrell  (C.)  ...  4,448 
G.  R.  Benson  (G.L.)       ...  3,760 

Majority    688 

In  1885: —Maclean  (L.),  4,327; 
Valentia  (C),  4,138;  Liberal 
majority,  189.  In  1886  Mr. 
Maclean  (U.L.)  unopp. 

OBITUARY. 

Mar.  2.5.  Count  von  Fabrice,  Premier 
and  Minister  of  War  and 
Foreign  Affairs  for  Saxony,  73. 

87.  Lord  Truro. 

29.  James  Winkworth  Winstanley, 

barrlster-at-law,  75. 
Dr.  Howard    Crosby,  Presby- 
terian divirie,  65. 

30.  Hon.  John  M.Macrosian,  M.P., 

Queensland,  59. 
Vincent    Gosforth,  Tichborne 
trial  witness,  74. 

31.  T.  R.  T.  Hodgson,  Clerk  of  the 

Peace  for  Birmingham,  82. 
William  Philip  Price,  ex-M.P. 

for  Gloucester,  and  Railway 

Commissioner,  74. 
John  Holms,    cx-Junior  Lord 

of  the  Treasury,  60, 
Rev.  Samuel  S.  Lewis,  M.Ah 

F.S.A.,  Librarian  of  Corpus 

Christl  College,  Cambridge. 
Apr.  1.  John  Maitland  Macdonald, 

geologist  and  mining  expert, 

Canada. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Morell,  First  Inspector 
of  Schools.  76. 

2.  Thomas  Charles  Baring,  M.P 

for  London  (City),  oH. 
Gen.  Albert  Pike. 

3.  Gen.  Pajol.  military  historian, 

and    devoted  friend   of  the 
Orleans  family  ;  also  amateur 
sculptor. 
Grand   Viz'xer    Ahmet  Vefyk 
Pasha,  7<). 

4.  Sir  Thomas  Sowler,  proprietor 

of  the  Munchestrr  Courier. 
7.  Stephenson  Clarke,  coal  factor. 
Phineas  T.  Barnum,  the  famous 
showman,  81. 
9.  G.  Cavendish-Bentinck,  M.P. 
for  Whiteliaven,  70. 
Miss  Mary  Linskill,  novelist,  50. 

10.  Judge    J.     Morgan  Howard, 

judge  of  the  County  Courts, 
Cornwall,  55. 
Richard  James  Wood,  late  of 
the  Weekly  Dispatch,  87. 

11.  Edmond  de  Pressense. 
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11.  Lord  Mure,  Judge  oftbe  Flret- 
Diviaion  of  the  Scotch  Court- 
of  Setaion,  81. 
Colonel  Hambro,  M.P.  for  the 

S.  Diriaion  of  Doraetshire. 
T.  K.  TapHog.  M.P.  for  the 
Harborough  Division  of  Lri- 
cesterahire,  36. 
D'Arcy  Oorwen,  Honorary^  At- 
tache of  the  British  EmWay 
at  (Jonatantinople,  96. 
Keeley  HalaweUe.R.I..A.B.SJL.. 

landscape  painter,  58. 
Lizzie  White,  queen  of  the 

Orkney  gipaiea,  97. 
Grand  Duoheaa  Olga  Feodo- 

rovna,  51. 
Reginald  Bird,  aeoior  Fellow  of 

Magdalen,  60. 
J.  H.  B.  Warner,  of  Quorn.  Lei- 

ceaterahire. 
General      Appert.  formerly- 
French  Ambaatador  to  St^ 
Petersburg,  73. 
Count  Beinhold  Loewenhaupt. 
Luly  Johnacm,  philaothropiat. 
14.  Rev.  Dr.  Symington,  of  Birken- 
head. 58. 
Benjamin  Walker,  J.P.,  engi- 
neer, 70. 
M.  Caubet.  head  of  Paris  Muni- 
cipal PoUce.  t9. 
Abdul  Al  Heimi  Pasha. 
Bdward  Greene,  M.P.  for  the 
Stowmarket  Division  of  Suf- 
folk, 76. 

Captain  Mackenzie,  eheaa  player 
M.  Reuaa,  Biblical  critic,  87. 
Countess  of  Annealey. 
Mrs.  Kate  O'Connell,  daaghttr 

of  Daniel  O'Connell. 
Peter  Stewart  Macliver,  pro- 
prietor and  founder  of  t4K 
Western  Daily  Express,  71. 
Lady  Alexandra  Leveeon*Qower, 

§nly  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
utherland,  24. 
David  Barclay  Chapman,  for- 
merly partner  in  Overbid. 
Gumey,  and  Co. 
A.  D.  M.  MocatU. 
Joseph  Beck,  L.C.C.,  03. 
General  Michael  Smith,C.B.,  83, 
Mra.  Ferowne,  wife  of  the  ArdK 

deacon  of  Suffolk. 
Thomas  H.  Glenny,  actor,  60. 
Sir  Alfred  Trevelyan,  60. 
Dr.George  Osbom,  an  ex-Presl- 
dent  of  the  Wealeyan  Metho- 
Conference,  83 
W.  H.  Haines,  Chief  Clerk  in 

the  House  of  Lorda. 
Major-General  T.  W.  W.  Pierce, 

C.B.,  61. 
Bainiharivony,  son  and  heir  of 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Mada- 
gascar. 

Dr.  Edward  Goltiammer,  of 
the  Bethanien  Hospital,  Bcs*- 
lin,  48. 
M.  Chapu,  sculptor.  55. 
Lord  Heyteabury,  73. 
General  Charles  Jean  Jollvet,77. 
Joseph  Proudman,  Tonic  Sol-fa 

choir  trainer.  58. 
Dr.  Matthew  Robertson,  mem- 
ber of  the  Liberal  Natic^nal 
Federation. 
Dr.  Hintfeldt,Sw€dUhMioiBtef 

to  Spain. 
Elizabeth  Tremhath,    one  of 
Anthony  Trollope'scbaractera, 
85. 

DAvid  Price,  art  collector. 
John  Walker.  General  Manager 
of  theNorthBritiBhRailway,54 
Oount     Emanuel  Andraaay,. 
member  of   the  Hungaxian 
Hoiue  of  Deputiea,  76. 
Count  von  Moltke.  90. 
Charles  Morgan  Norwood,  of 
the  firm  of  Morgan,  Norwood 
and  Co..  66. 
Canon  Woodward,  83. 
Princess  Alexandrina  Golitziiu,. 

ne'e  Troubetzkoi. 
M.  Henri  Hecht.50. 
Grand  Duke  Nicbolaa  of  Boa^ 
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SOME  CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH- 


VE  subjects  selected  for  treatment  in  the  cari- 
catures which  are  reproduced,  deal  chiefly  with 
Irish,  colonial,  and  American  subjects.  The 
American  cartoons  dealing  with  the  protest  of 
Italy  concerning  the  massacre  in  Louisiana  are  not  calcu- 
latea  to  minister  to  the  amour  propre  of  the  ItaUans. 
The  monkey  and.  the  organ-grinder  are  hardly  types  of 
national  dignity  which  commend  themselves  to  those  who 
are  applauding  the  recall  of  Baron  di  Fava.  Both 
cartoons,  however,  are  interesting,  as  expressing  the  im- 
mensity of  the  contempt  with  which  your  thorough-bred 
American  r^ards  the  menaces  of  the  played-out  nations 
of  the  Old  World.  A  similar  phase  of  Ajnerican  temper 
is  shown  in  the  somewhat  scratchy  cartoon  which 
represents  the  American  maidservant  as  arbitress  of  the 
^tuation  in  Ireland.     It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Mr. 


with  any  of  us.  It  was  said  of  one  very  discontented  man 
who  grumbled  at  everything,  that  after  he  sot  to  heaven 
an  old  acquaintance  somewhat  imkincfly  remarked, 
"Well,  I  suppose  you  don't  find  anything  to  grumble 
at  here,  anyhow?"  To  which  the  inveterate  one 
replied,  "Well,  perhaps  not;  but  my  halo  might 
have  been  a  better  fit."  Without  being  hypercritical, 
I  think  the  Irish  artists  might  have  made  a  better  fit  of 
my  .  halo  in  the  cartoons.  This  is  the  second  time 
they  have  tried  it  on;  possibly  the  third  time  they 
may  manage  better.  Of  course  I  never  expressed 
the  sentiment  that  is  imputed  to  me.  What  I 
did  say  was  exactly  the  opposite.  The  English 
cartoon  from  Funny  Folks  faithfully  hits  off  the  general 
impression  of  the  result  of  the  Sligo  election  upon  Mr. 
Pamell's  campaign  in  Ireland.   In  bome  afifairs  we  have 


[Aprils,  1891. 


JL  fttetecman  of  wondrous  verboiity 

Satehed  a  game  which  he  called  **  Bedprocity.'' 

He  said  'twai  immeiiM, 

But  all  people  of  tense 
C:ried,  '*  'Twill  faU  throagh  with  awful  velocity." 


From  Pu£k.'\ 


[April  8, 1891. 


From  Puck. 


[April  8, 1891. 


There  it  an  old  man  of  Varzin,— 
He  is  out,  but  he  used  to  be  in, — 

When  he  hollered  and  cried 

The  Bmperor  replied, 
**  My  friend,  you  won't  git  thar  agin." 


A  plavwright  from  far  Scandinavia, 
Was  distressed  at  the  world's  \md  behaviour. 
But  he  took  a  great  drop 
When  the  people  said,  **  Stop, 
There's  a  dime— get  a  hair-cut  and  shave  yer  I " 


McCarthy,  Mr.  Pamell,  or  Mr.  Healy  cuts  the  more 
abject  figure  as  they  stand  hat  in  hand  before  the  lady 
whose  dmlars  supply  the  sinews  of  war  for  the  campaign 
in  Ireland. 

Perhaps  the  only  pathetic  touch  in  the  caricatures  this 
month  is  supplied  by  the  artist  of  United  Ireland,  who 
hits  oflf  with  effective  simpUcity  the  central  fact  of  the 
Irish  situation  as  revealed  by  the  Census  returns.  Every 
other  nation  increases  in  population,  but  it  is  expected 
that  the  ofiBcial  enumerator  will  report  that  the  population 
of  Ireland  has  diminished  by  half -a-million  in  the  last  ten 
years.  The  Insh  political  situation,  as  seen  from  Dublin 
and  from  London,  presents  odd  contrasts.  The  cartoon  in 
Irish  Life  represents  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Healy,  and  myself 
in  very  unenviable  contrast  to  Mr.  Pamell,  who  not 
unnaturally  thanks  his  stars  that  he  has  nothing  to  do 


nothing  beyond  the  representation  of  Mr.  Raikes  as  the 
Post  Office  Blondin,  apropos  of  his  abortive  raid  upon  the 
Boy  Messengers. 

The  Canadian  cartoon,  representing  the  ghost  of  John 
Wesley  revisiting  the  world  after  a  hundred  years,  does 
not  much  exaggerate  the  amazement  with  which  St.  John 
of  England  would  have  read  the  posters  announcing  the 
latest  attractions  in  the  shape  of  music  with  whicii  V :e 
wily  Wesleyan  now  allures  the  worldly  to  his  mission 
serviceF. 

The  Canadian  cartoons  from  Grip  are  as  good  as  any- 
thing in  the  Sydney  Bulletin,  and  they  are  very  good.  Sir 
John  Macdonald  on  thin  ice,  and  Uncle  Sam  trying  to 
hoist  himself  up  by  patent  pulleys  attached  to  his  own 
boots,  are  very  amusing. 
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From  Grip.']  [March  28,  1891. 

LBNTEN  PENANCB  FOR  UNCLE  SAM. 
The  Canadian  view  of  the  American  Copyright 
Act. 


From  Pucli.] 


THE  SADDEST  CASE  OP  ALL. 
Poor  Bridget,  who  saves  up  her  poor  little  pence 

To  hasten  the  glorious  day  of  Home  Rule, 
Unl€Sf  she  displays  unexpected  good  tense. 

Will  this  April  be  four  different  kinds  of  a  fool— 

A  fool  to  give  Parnell  one  single  red  cent — 
A  fool  to  give  Healy  one  single  red  more — 

A  fool  to  pay  heed  to'McCarthy's  lament— 
And  a  fool  not  to  show  the  whole  pack  the  door. 


[April  e.  it»l. 


/r»m  Iruh  Lije.j 


"  MORAL  GUIDES  ALL." 


[April  4,  IW. 


Tim  :  "  My  other  self!  To  stigmatise  *  Vatican  Decrees  '  as  *  Idiotic  Circulars  '  was  strong  on  my  par\  but  yr  u  have  split  the  years  ot 
the  groundlings  with  '  G— d  Al— ty  a  darned  fool.'   Qo  on.  Stesd-y,  and  prosoer." 

Q.  O.  M. :  •*  Ble*8  30U,  my  children  ;  with  two  such  '  exclusive  dealers '  I  can  repral  Heaven  as  well  as  the  Union." 
Mr.  p.  :  "  You  are  a  nice  moral  trio.  Indeed,  " 
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BIMAKCIPATED. 
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THE  SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  CONTEMPORARY  HISTORY. 


THE  AWARD. 


AM  ab  last  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  pub- 
:  >  lish  the  result  of  the  competition  for  the 
t)  prizes  which  have  been  offered  in  connection 
with  the  Review  of  Reviews  last  year.  The 
prizes,  which  amounted  to  a  sum  of  £'340  in  all,  were 
thtis  divided :  The  first  and  chief  prize,  a  scholarship  of 
£100  a  year,  tenable  for  three  years,  open  to  all  women 
who  have  not  completed  their  twenty-seventh  year 
before  January  1st,  1891.  This  brought  into  the  field 
some  competitors  who  were  scattered  evenly  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom.  The  adjudication  was  delayed 
until  the  return  of  the  examination  papers  from 
Darjeeling,  Demerara,  and  Natal,  where  three  ladies  had 
entered  for  competition.  Unfortmiately,  circumstances 
over  which  they  had  no  control  prevented  the  candidates 
in  Darjeeling  and  Natal  from  filHng  in  their  examination 
papers.  The  competitor  at  Demerara  was  the  only  lady 
abroad  that  entered  the  competition.  1  have  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  awarding  the  scholarship.  1  handed 
over  the  examination  papers  to  an  experienced  coach, 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  adjudicating  in 
such  competitions,  and  after  he  had  carefully  gone 
through  all  the  papers,  allotting  marks  to  each  according 
to  their  merit,  he  handed  over  to  me  his  report.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  first  two  are  equal,  so  that  the  scholarship 
must,  therefore,  be  divided.  In  addition  to  the  scholarship, 
^hree  consolation  prizes  were  offered :  The  first,  for 
best  examination  paper  sent  in,  regardless  of  the 
age  of  the  competitor,  excluding,  of  course,  those 
who  succeeded  in  gaining  the  scholarship ;  another 
prize  of  £10  was  offered  for  the  best  examination  paper 
sent  in  by  competitors  between  twenty-one  and  twenty- 
five  ;  while  a  third  £10  was  offered  for  the  best  paper  sent 
in  by  those  under  twenty-one.  These  prizes  were  awarded 
to  those  who  filled  in  their  papers  without  reference  to 
the  book  in  which  they  were  examined,  or  any  other 
reference  book  whatever.  Those  in  the  first  division  of  the 
scholarsliip  examination,  and  only  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  certificates  of  merit,  are  mentioned 
here.  The  unsuccessful  competitors  have  been  privately 
apprised  of  the  result  of  the  examination.  The  following 
is  the  list  of  the  successful  candidates : — 

Division  I. 

(Oram,  Blanche,  102,  Acomb  Street,  Greenheys,  Man- 
chester. 
Bayes,  Helen,  30,  Ashchnrch  Park  Villas,  Goldhawk 
Road,  W. 

f  Kerr,  Alice,  Clonard,  Cork,  Ireland. 

2  ]  Wheeler,  Ellen  V.  (best  under  21),  Walden,  North  woods, 
[       Winterboume,  Glos. 

3  Wilson,  Mary,  Marino,  Holywood,  co.  Down,  Ireland. 

4  Swain,  Rose  M.  H.,  45,  Shepherd's  Bush  Green,  W. 

5  Harper,   Edith  K.,    15,    Ennerdale,    Tunstall  Lane, 

Sanderland. 

6  Ewart,  Agnes,  23,  Ampthill  Square,  N.W. 

7  Shilston,  Bessie,  1,  Saltoun  Terrace,  Seacombe,  Cheshire. 


9 

10 
11 

■I 

13 
14 

15 
IG 
17 

18 

19 

2') 


r  Chew,  Lizzie  B.,  56,  Tregunter  Road,  South  Kensing^ 
I       ton,  S.W. 

1  Spencer,  Mildred,  Draytonville,  Dickenson  Road,  Long- 
[       sight,  Manchester. 

Richardson,  Catherine  M.,  South  Park,  Lincoln. 

( Gray,  Frances  H.,  8,  Mount  Charles,  Belfast. 

Legg,  Catherine  £.,  Albion  Villa,  Stratson,  Cirencester, 
[  Glos. 

Brett,  Ethel  M.,  33,  Palace  Road,  Upper  Norwool.  S.IS. 

(  Baker,  Evelyn,  44,  Highbury  Grove,  N. 
Leslie,  Nettie  B ,  91,  St.  Andrew's  Road,  PoUokshields, 
Glasgow. 

I^Coryn,  Frances,  153,  Acre  Lane,  Brixton,  S.W. 

Bower,  Marian,  Weatherhill,  Seaton,  Hull. 

Lucas,  Evangeline,  22,  St.  John's  Wood  Road,  Regent's 
Park,  N.W. 

Le  Bas,    Florence,  Malvern  House,  Shirley,  South- 
ampton. 

f  Kimpster,  Amy,  Boston  Terrace,  Rotherham,  Yorks. 
i  MacCormac,  Edith,  Newry  Rd.,  Banbridge,  co.  Down. 

(  Tinling,   Christina,   21,  Crouch  Hall  Road,  Crouch 
End,  X. 

I  Jenner,  Alice,  Wools  tone,  Cheltenham. 

I  Beer,  Clara  T.,  52,  Rock  Lane,  Rock  Ferrv%  Cheshire. 
\  Hill,  C.  A,  The  Cedar  House,  Salt  Hill,  Slough. 

Petty,  Kosa  F.,  St.  Anne's  Road,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 

Jones,  Eva  L.,  3,  Lcxham  Gardens,  Kensington,  S.W. 

106  Papers  were  sent  in,  the  competitors  being  placed 
5  under ; — 

Divison  I.    . .       . .  29 

,,11  

„    111  40 


Total 


.,  106 


THE  OPEN  COMPETITION. 

In  addition  to  these,  three  further  prizes  were  offered — 
£o,  £8,  and  £2 — which  were  open  to  all  the  readers  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  who  coiild  take  their  own  time  in 
filling  in  their  answers,  and  in  addition  were  allowed  to 
refer  to  the  Review^  in  filUngup  their  examination  papers. 
This  examination  succeeded  in  securing  seventy-nine 
competitors.  The  names  of  the  successful  competitors  are 
as  under. 

Class  T. 
First  Pbize,  £5. 

(Maximum  marhs,  200.) 

Marks. 

King,  Bessie  A.,  Twickenham  College,  Twickenham, 

S.W  

Second  Prize,  £3. 
Wheeler,  Ellen  V.,  Walden,  Northwoods,  Winter- 
bourne,  Glos.   

Third  Prize,  £2. 
Finnemore,  Emily,  Bealings,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk  ...  192 


198 


19i 
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OUR  HELPERS,  AND  THEIR  WORK. 


<»^g)  CONTINUE  to  receive  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  welcome  evidence  as  to  the  growing 
interest  which  is  being  taken  in  the  condition  of 
the  inmates  of  our  workhouses. 

HUMANISING  THE  WORKHOUSE. 

The  branch  association  at  Bradford  have  already  secured 
the  consent  of  the  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Brabazon  scheme,  and  similar  efforts  of 
^he  same  sort  are  on  foot  all  over  the  country.  Syste- 
jnatic  visits  from  ladies  have  been  undertaken  in  various 
luiions ;  and  in  almost  every  case  those  who  have  visited 
the  workhouse  on  this  mission  of  mercy  have  been 
pricked  to  the  heart  by  the  thought  that  so  necessary 
a  task  should  have  been  so  long  undone.  In  Help  for 
May  there  is  an  account  of  the  Brabazon  scheme  as  it 
may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Paddington  Workhouse^ 
to  which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  all  those  who 
are  desirous  of  helping  in  making  the  existence  of  the 
iiged  poor  more  tolerable  than  it  is  at  present.  Our 
Palkirk  Helper  reports  that  in  his  town  every  Church, 
without  exception,  takes  its  turn  in  sending  a  choir  to 
^ve  a  sacred  concert  in  the  workhouse  every  week,  a 
practical  method  of  Christian  union  much  appreciated  by 
the  inmates. 

READING  FOR  THE  INMATES. 

The  wolk  of  collecting  literature  from  the  public 
for  the  indoor  poor  is  extending.  I  have  been  much 
pleas  d  to  receive  the  following  letter  from  the  master  of 
Potterspury  Union,  which  he  wrote  to  the  helper  at 
Stony  iStratford,  who  had  inquired  whether  the  news- 
papei  s  which  were  sent  to  the  workhouse  were  appreciated 
by  the  inmates.    The  master  writes  as  follows : — 

Dear  Sir,— In  answer  to  yours  of  yesterday,  I  can  assure 
Tou  the  papers  you  send  are  a  great  boon  to  the  inmates,  and 
their  distribution  is  looked  forward  to  with  the  greatest  of 
pleasure.  The  papers  are  all  read  ;  those  who  cannot  read 
take  a  delight  in  looking  at  the  pictures  and  listening  to 
others  who  read  to  them.  If  you  compare  this  with  some 
time  ago,  when  there  was  scarcely  a  scrap  of  paper  to  bo 
seen  in  any  of  the  wards,  it  plainly  shows  that  the  trouble 
your  friends  take  in  collecting  and  sending  the  various  papers 
so  often,  is  not  lost,  but  highly  appreciated. 

I  may  also  say  that,  personally,  I  feel  under  a  great  obliga- 
tion to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  so  kindly  collect,  as 
since  the  papers  have  come  so  regularly  there  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  the  demeanour  of  the  inmates  and  a 
total  absence  of  quarrelling  and  grumbling. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  TAPR003I. 

One  Helpers'  service  for  last  month  was  to  report  on 
the  extent  to  which  temperance  reformers  have  provided 
mibstitutes  for  the  public-house  which  they  are  anxious 
to  close.  The  full  reports  are  not  yet  to  hand,  but  I  have 
received  sufficient  information  to  show  that  the  work  has 
hardly  been  begun.  Coffee  diops  there  are,  and  temper- 
ance notels,  but  tee-to-tums,  or  combined  cafes  and  club- 
housea,  such  as  would  offer  a  tolerable  substitute  for  the 
public-house,  are  almost  non-existent.  They  will  have  to 
be  multiplied  a  hundredfold  before  any  system  of  pro- 
iiibition  has  an  off-chance  of  being  a  success. 


In  Helpf  which  is  properly  a  supplement  of  the  Review 
OF  Reviews,  and  which  I  wish  could  be  read  by  every 
reader  of  the  Review,  there  is  an  interview  with  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  who  ia 
wisely  zealous  in  the  cause  of  temperance  reform,  and 
who  proposes  to  gain  this  end  by  reforming  the  public- 
house  and  not  by  abolishing  it.  I  understand  that  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  has  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour 
of  such  a  scheme,  and  I  hope  that  a  practical  experiment 
may  be  made  before  long  in  the  west  of  England. 

The  service  for  the  cvurent  month  is  to  report  the 
arrangements  on  foot  for  providing  countiy  holidays  for 
the  children  of  the  poor,  and  the  securing  of  signatures 
to  a  petition  in  favour  of  Lord  Meath  s  biU,  which  has  the 
support  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  favour  of  opening  county 
councils  to  all  capable  persons,  regardless  of  sex. 

A  NATIONAL  LANT?ERNISTS*  SOCIETY. 

Another  branch  of  helpers'  activity  which  seems  likely 
to  attain  very  great  dimensions,  is  the  Lanternists' Society, 
which  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  our  National  institutions. 
I  have  already  received  very  many  promises  of  support 
from  Lanternists  all  over  the  country. 

Lanternists  and  others  who  may  not  have  seen  Help^  but 
who  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  objects  with 
which  this  periodical  was  estabhshed,  will  find  in  Me/p 
the  full  text  of  the  circular  which  is  being  sent  to  Lan- 
ternists in  the  three  kingdoms.  The  idea  is  that  every 
workhouse  should  have  a  lantern  entertainment  every 
week  duiing  the  winter  months,  and  that  every  local 
area  should  have  its  lantern  as  it  now  has  its  Sunday 
school. 

helpers'  conferences. 

The  helpers  in  Edinburgh,  Newcastle,  Blackburn, 
Bradford,  Hull,  Sheffield,  and  Nottingham  are  now 
working  in  co-operation.  The  question  of  holding  public 
conferences,  similar  to  that  which  has  already  been  held 
in  Bradford,  is  under  discussion  in  Liverpool,  Sheffield, 
Brighton,  and  Lambeth.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
hurrying.  I  should  prefer  that  this  movement  should 
grow  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  rather  than  it 
should  be  forced  prematurely  into  existence.  There 
is  plenty  of  work  needing  to  be  done,  and  when 
people  discover  not  only  that  there  is  a  need,  but  that 
there  is  a  means  of  supplying  that  need,  the  movement 
may  spread  more  rapidly  than  we  can  follow  it.  At  the 
same  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  our 
readers  who  may  be  willing  to  co-operate  in  assisting  the 
helpers  already  at  work,  or  undertake  helpers'  duties  in 
towns  where  at  present  no  such  helper  exists.  We  are 
still  a  long  way  off  from  having  one  accredited  helper 
in  every  constituency  throughout  the  land.  Hence 
our  returns  this  month  as  to  the  views  of  the  candi- 
dates in  the  very  widely  contested  elections  which 
have  been  decided  are  most  incomplete.  To  the  Ust 
of  questions  now  submitted  to  Parliamentary  candidates 
through  the  agency  of  the  Association  of  Helpers  there 
has  been  an  culdition  of  two  questions.  First,  Are  you 
in  favour  of  attaching  to  a  conviction  of  adultery  the 
same  disquali6cations  which  are  attached  to  bankruptcy  ? 
Secondly,  Are  you  in  favour  of  minimising  the  sale  of 
opium  and  alcohol  in  India  and  other  British  possessions 
abroad  ? 
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THE  MATTEI  REMEDIES :  CURES  OF  LEPROSY. 


BBHARKABLE  REPORTS  FROM  INDIA. 


HE  first  sitting  of  the  Ifatteist  committee  for  sub- 
jectinjg  the  Matteist  claims  to  cure  cancer  to  an 
experimental  test  was  held  on  April  13th,  when 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Mattei  doctors 
considered  the  test  could  be  fairly  appUed  were  taken 
into  consideration.  After  considerable  discussion,  the 
following  minutes  were  drawn  up,  embodying  the  condi- 
tions under  which,  according  to  the  Matteist  theories,  the 
system  of  Count  Mattei  could  fairly  be  subjected  to  a 
crucial  test : — 

1.  The  cases  selected  for  the  purposes  of  experiment  to  be 
those  of  unmistakable  cancer  in  its  earlier  stages  before  it  has 
been  subjected  to  any  surgical  operation. 

2.  The  cases  to  be  such  as  are  certified  by  the  committee 
to  be  cases  of  cancer.  Such  cases  will  naturally  belong  to 
the  second  stage  defined  by  Count  Mattei,  before  the  cancer 
has  reached  the  third  stage,  when  it  is  incurable. 

3.  All  patients  on  entering  to  sign  a  declaration  expressing 
their  desire  to  be  treated  according  to  the  Mattei  system,  and 
promising  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  physician  in 
charge. 

4.  Any  patient  refusing  to  follow  the  treatment  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  his  name  struck  off  the  list  of  test  cases. 

5.  No  person,  saving  the  Drs.  Kennedy,  or  some  person  author- 
ised by  them,  to  administer  any  drugs,  or  make  any  applica- 
tions of  any  kind  to  any  patients  whUe  in  the  ward,  and  any 
such  act,  when  performed  by  permission  of  the  Drs.  Kennedy, 
to  be  entered  on  the  case-board. 

6.  Any  interference  with  diet  or  nursing  of  a  character  cal- 
culated to  vitiate  the  success  of  the  experiment  to  be  at  once 
reported  in  writing  by  Dr.  Kennedy  to  the  committee. 

7.  Drs.  Kennedy  to  be  permitted  to  make  any  reasonable 
addition  to  the  ordinary  diet  scale  of  the  hospital,  the  cost  to 
be  met  by  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  further  decided  to  associate  with  the 
Mattei  physicians  a  competent  medical  man,  who  will  be 
paid  for  his  services,  and  who  will  act  as  registrar  or 
supervisor,  to  report  upon  the  treatment  on  beluilf  of  the 
committee. 

In  addition  to  cases  of  cancer  which  will  be  treated  at 
St.  Saviour's,  the  committee  intimated  that  they  would 
not  object  to  apply  the  test  to  patients  treated  on  the 
Mattei  system  outside  the  hospital,  providing  that  thoir 
identity  was  ascertained,  and  that  they  could  be  seen 
from  time  to  time  when  they  presented  themselves  for 
treatment. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  prejudice  that 
has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  medical  profession  against 
the  use  of  the  Matteist  remedies  seems  to  be  giving  way 
on  all  sides. 

THE  DOCTOBS  AND  MATTEISM. 

A  number  of  medical  men  in  various  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States  have  recently  been  experi- 
menting with  the  remedies.  One  of  these,  Dr.  C.  Stirling 
Saunder,  writes : — 

I  have  been  treating  all  kinds  of  cases  during  the  last  few 
months  with  tlie  Mattei  remedies,  and  the  results  have  far 
exceeded  my  highest  expectations.  Therefore  I  think  it  only 
fair  to  mention  one  or  two  cases.  Thus,  in  one  I  cured, 
absolutely,  in  a  fortnight,  three  children,  all  under  seven,  of 
combined  measles  and  whooping  cough,  by  dissolving  the 
globules  in  a  pint  of  milk,  which  each  took  from  daily.  In 
another  I  stopped  most  alarming  haemorrhage,  in  a  case  of 
miscarriage,  with  blue  electricity  alone.  But  my  most 
surprising  success  has  been  a  case  of  "Elephantiasis 
Arabum,'  of  eight  years*  standing  ;  the  chronic  ulcers  having 
nearly  healed  up  already,  after  two  months'  treatment.  Last, 
but  not  least,  I  have  found  in  two  of  these  remedies  the 
surest  specific  there  is  for  influenza. 


As  reference  is  made  in  the  foregoing  letter  to  blue 
electricity,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that,  by  a  clerical 
error,  green  electricity  was  credited  in  the  last  issue  with 
the  power  of  arresting  hsemorrhage.  The  green  was 
mentioned  by  mistake  for  blue. 

*  CXJBBS  OP  LEPBOSV. 

I  have  received  a  report  from  the  St.  Josephs 
Asylum  at  Mansalore,  in  South  Canara,  India.  FaUier 
Muller  (8.J.),  who  manages  the  hospital  on  behalf  of  ihe 
Society  of  Jesus,  maint>ainfl  in  the  strongest  tenns  that  he 
has  found  the  Mattei  medicines  able  to  effect  cures  of  a 
disease  which  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  incurable. 
Up  to  June  26th,  1890,  when  he  be^n  the  Mattei  treat- 
ment, twelve  of  the  persons  admitted  into  the  asylum 
had  died ;  but  since  that  date  there  has  not  been  a  single 
death,  althoueh  at  least  four  patients  appeared  to  be  in  a 
dying  state  when  they  came  under  the  Mattei  treatment, 
lliere  are  thirty-three  lepers  in  the  hospital  at  tiie  preset 
moment.  No  leper  is  admitted  into  the  asylum  until 
furnished  with  a  certificate  from  a  civil  surgeon  or  his 
assistant  that  they  were  true  lepers.  He  gives  particulars 
of  the  treatment  of  seventeen  patients,  most  of  whom 
have  experienced  an  astonishing  improvement.  Wounds 
have  healed,  sensibility  has  returned,  swellings  have  dis- 
appeared, and  many  cases  seem  to  be  likely  to  make  a 
complete  recovery.  Accompanying  the  report  he  sends 
me  copies  of  a  correspondence  which  has  appeared  in  the 
Madras  Mail. 

Surgeon-Major  Lee,  who  is  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Mattei 
system,  maintains  that  the  alleged  cures  cannot  be  re- 
dded as  absolute.  Colonel  Cluystie,  of  the  Madras 
Staff  Corps,  visited  the  hospital,  and  argues,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Dr.  Lee,  that  the  evidence  of  cure  was  un- 
mistakable, even  to  an  inexpert.  Maimed  feet  and  hands 
were  mostly  healed.  Other  sores  had  healthy  edges  and 
were  evidently  gradually  closing.  The  medicine  appears  to 
affect  the  disease  at  once,  although  the  cure  is  very  slow. 
Dr.  Lee  asserts  that  any  alleviation  in  the  condition  of  the 
patients  was  due  to  their  improved  sanitary  surroundings ; 
to  which  another  correspondent,  Mr.  Pahner,  replies  by 
stating  that,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  sanitary 
condition  is  much  worse  now  than  it  was  before,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  thirty-three  are  packed  into  native  hous<jS 
which  formerlv  held  only  twenty-two. 

Even  if  tne  leprosy  is  not  cured  altogether,  the 
alleviations,  which  even  such  an  inveterate  opponent 
of  the  system  as  Dr.  Lee  appears  to  admit,  are  a  boon  to 
the  sufferers  which  only  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
progress  of  this  loathsome  disease  can  adequately  ap- 
preciate. 

THE  MANAGER  OF  THE  C?ENTRAL  DEPOT. 

The  Central  Depot  at  18,  Pall  Mall  East,  is  now  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  A.  J.  L.  GUddon.  Mr.  GHddon  is 
the  author  of  a  book  on  *^  Faith  Cures,"  and  his  attention 
was  first  turned  to  the  Mattei  remedies  in  the  belief  that 
the  cures  which  the  Count's  remedies  effected  were  due  to 
the  effect  of  suggestion,  or  to  the  operation  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Careful  examination  of  the  subject  con vincedTiina , 
however,  that  the  Matteist  remedies  were  genuine,  and 
differed  entirely  from  those  which  produced  the  effect 
solely  through  the  mind.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  the  opemng  of  sub-depots  in  districts  where  at  preaeot 
no  agent  of  Count  Mattel  has  been  appointed. 

In  a  former  issue  the  name  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  jun.,  was 
incorrectly  given  as  Dr.  A  Stannard  Kennedy.  It  sliould 
have  been  Dr.  A.  Stoddard  Kennedy,  3,  Suffolk  Place,  S.  W. 
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CHARACTER  SKETCH :  MAY. 
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THE  POPE,  LEO  XIII. 


|HE  long-expected  Encyclical  on  the  Social  Ques- 
tion, which  the  Pope  has  been  preparing  for  at 
least  two  years,  will,  it  is  said,  be  issued 
before  these  pages  are  printed.  The  near 
approach  of  the  appearance  of  an  authoritative  declara- 
tion by  the  chief  pastor  of  the  largest  of  the  Christian 
Churches  upon  the  burning  question  which  convulses  the 
foremost  nations  of  the 
world,  affords  a  fitting 
opportunity  of  presenting 
to  our  readers  two  views 
of  Leo  XIII.,  which,  taken 
together,  wiD  enable  them 
to  form  a  tolerably  accurate 
conception  of  what  manner 
of  man  this  is  who,  seated 
in  the  chair  of  Gregory 
and  Hildebrand,  grapples, 
undismayed  by  advancing 
years  or  the  eclipse  of  faith, 
with  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  the  latter  -  day 
world.  The  first  is  the 
substance  of  a  sketch 
which  I  wrote  of  the  Pope 
in  1889,  before  I  went  to 
Rome,  and  which,  after 
visiting  the  Vatican,  I  pub- 
lished in  a  revised  snape 
in  the  small  volume,  The 
Pope  and  the  New  Era," 
of  which  Messrs.  Cassell 
issued  a  small  edition, 
which  is  now  practically 
out  of  print.  It  will  there- 
fore be  new  to  the  most  of 
our  readers,  and  as  I  see 
nothing  to  alter  in  what  I 
wrote  two  years  ago,  it  is 
better  to  reproduce  that 
which  was  written  when 
the  impression  was  freshest 
in  the  mind  rather  than  to 
Attempt  to  re-write  it  after 
the  lapse  of  years.  My 
point  of  view  is  clear 
enough.  It  is  that  of  one 
who  regards  the  Papal 
Church  as  the  largest  sec- 
tion of  the  Church  Universal  on  earth  ;  to  whom  is 
equally  incredible  the  theory  that  she  is  the  only  Christian 
Church,  and  the  counter  theory  that  she  is  the  Scarlet 
Woman  or  the  Antichrist  of  the  Apocalypse.  My  sketch, 
therefore,  is  that  of  a  Catholic  to  whose  catholicity  the 
exclusive  pretensions  of  the  Papal  Church  appear  merely 
the  most  respectable  form  of  the  familiar  arrogance  of  the 
sects.  When  it  originally  appeared,  my  good  friends  on 
the  Universe  published  a  series  of  critical  articles  under 
the  suggestive  heading,  **Tom  Thumb  on  the  Alps,"  I 
being  the  Lilliputian  hero,  while  the  Church  of  Rome 
represented  the  everlasting  hills.    The  title  seemed  to 
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me  not  inappropriate  ;  but  it  might  equally  be  applied  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  itself  in  relation  to  the  Human  Race. 
What  are  its  nineteen  centuries — even  if  we  date  it  as 
far  back  as  the  Apostle  Peter— compared  with  the 
innumerable  eeoiis  during  which  Humanity  has  been  slowly 
evolved  through  almost  endless  stages  of  struggle  and 
conflct?  The  Church  is  but  a  thing  of  yesterday— one 

of  the  latest  bom  of  the 
institutions  which  minister 
to  the  spiritual  necessities 
of  a  fraction  of  mankind. 
To  Humanity  in  its  vast 
totality  of  past  time  and 
present  expanse  the 
Church  is  but  as  Tom 
Thumb  on  the  crest  of 
the  Matterhom  —  a  very 
Napoleon  of  a  Tom  Thumb, 
but  Tom  Thumb  stUl.  As 
Napoleon  conquered  the 
Alps,  so  the  Papal  Church 
may  subdue  mankind  ;  but 
the  task  is  still  to  be  ac- 
complished, although  it  has 
at  least  made  a  respectable 
beginning. 

The  other  sketch  is  writ- 
ten from  a  vei^j  different 
standpoint. 'It^  lis  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  the  jour- 
naUsts  of  Rome,  who  is 
privileged'  to  have  constant 
access  to  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Father,  and  his 
picture  of  the  Pope  at 
Home  will  be  read  with 
intense  interest  throughout 
the  world.  I  am  glad  to 
be  assured  that  the  Holy 
Father  regards  the  publi- 
cation of  these  details 
with  a  lively  interest.  The 
article  was  arranged  for  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Smith,  of  the 
Revue  des  Bemes^  where  it 
will  appear  simultaneously 
with  the  English  and 
American  editions  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews.  The 
Pope  inquired  whether  the  idea  of  this  publication  had 
been  suggested  in  Rome  or  had  originated  with  the 
Review,  and  he  was  kind  enough  to  express  much 
satisfaction  when  he  heard  that  the  application  came 
from  outside.  His  Holiness  was  gratified  at  the 
thought  that  the  article  would  be  published  in  America, 
for,  said  he,  **I  am  especially  interested  in  America.'* 
Leo  XIII.,  whatever  may  be  his  spiritual  preroga- 
tives, is  intensely  human,  and  the  most  fervid  Pro- 
testant may  well  be  interested  in  this  lively  and 
vivid  picture  of  the  way  in  which  the  Pope  lives  in 
the  Vatican. 


LEO.  xra. 

{Latest  Portrait,') 
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1  HE  Review  of  Reviews. 


I.-FROM  AN  OUTSIDE  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


Last  month,  in  the  third  week  of  the  month,  Rome 
was  shaken  by  the  concussion  of  a  tremendous  explosion. 
The  powder  magazine  three  miles  outside  the  jPortese 
Gate  had  explod^.  .  Two  hundred  and  sixty-five  tons  of 
powder  were  fired,  and  the  Eternal  City  trembled  on  all 
her  seven  hills  as  beneath  the  Titanic  blow  of  an  artificial 
earthquake.  Railway  stations  were  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  trees  were  mown  down  as  by  a  cyclone,  an 
immense  number  of  houses  were  wrecked.  From  the 
interior  of  St.  Peter's  twelve  cartloads  of  shattered  glass 
were  removed.  The  windows  of  the  Quirinal  were 
smashed,  and  the  Vatican  suffered  severely.  But  although 
the  windows  above,  below,  and  on  each  side  of  the  Pope's 
study  were  splintered  into  fragments,  the  two  windows, 
by  the  light  of  which  the  aged  Pontiff  was  writing  at  the 
early  hour  of  seven  on  that  disr-strous  morning,  remained 
intact.  The  curious  in  such  matters  may  perhaps  per- 
ceive a  subtle  analogy  between  the  preservation  of  the 
Pope*s  study  windows  from  the  sulphurous  blast  which 
devastated  Rome  and  the  strange  tranquillity  which  Leo 
XIII.  ha«  enjoyed  during  the  whole  of  his  Pontificate 
from  the  storms  that  have  raged  without.  The  Pope 
still  sits  at  his  study  windows  in  peace,  undisturbed, 
looking  out  from  his  eyrie  in  the  Vatican  over  a  world 
which  in  many  directions  is  exploding  and  to  explode. 

THE  BYBIE  IN  THE  VATICAN. 

The  outlook  from  these  study  windows  extends  far 
further  than  the  Latian  Hills  or  the  vast  waste  of  the 
Oampagna.  The  outlook  is  over  the  planet.  Roman  the 
Pope  is,  no  doubt,  but  his  parish  is  the  whole  wide  world. 
As  8<)me  men  never  have  any  divine  call  that  leads 
them  to  dischai^e  duties  outside  their  own  doorstep,  so 
some  Popes  have  never  recognised  the  existence  oi 
duties  incompatible  with  their  primary  fealty  to  the  local 
interests  of  the  Italian  town  in  which  they  have  spent 
their  lives.  That  which  distinguishes  Leo  the  Thirteenth 
is  that  before  his  mind  there  has  passed  a  vision  of  a 
higher  and  nobler  ideal  than  that  of  being  the  mere  tem« 
poral  master  of  the  Eternal  City.  He  has  seen,  as  it 
were  in  a  dream,  a  vision  of  a  wider  sovereignty  than 
any  which  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors  had  ever 
realised,  and  before  his  eyes  there  has  been  unfolded  a 
magnificent  conception  of  a  really  universal  Church. 
But  no  sooner  has  he  gazed  with  holy  ecstasy  on  tho 
world-wide  dominion  which  lies  almost  within  his  grasp, 
than  he  turns  with  a  sigh  to  the  older  and  smaller  ideal 
of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Rome,  which  has  bounded 
the  horizon  of  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  and  which 
presses  upon  him  like  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  of 
his  waking  life.  These  are  the  two  dreams,  the  two 
ideals,  hopelessly  antagonistic  one  to  the  other ;  but 
Leo  helplessly  clings  to  both. 

ROME  AS  THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  WORLD. 

To  those  who  do  not  look  at  the  world  and  its  affairs 
from  an  out-of-the-way  comer  of  the  globe  from  which 
the  tide  of  the  Empire  has  long  since  ebbed,  it  is  difiicult 
to  see  how  any  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  two 
ideals  which  haunt  the  imagination  of  the  Holy  Father. 
And  yet  there  is  to  those  who  have  been  bom  and  bred 
under  Italian  skies  a  strong  and  natural  fascination  about 
the  ideal  which  centres  in  the  re-establishment  of  Papal 
sovereignty  in  Rome.  Rome  is  a  name  to  conjure  with. 
For  more  than  two  thousand  years  the  Seven-hilled  City 
was  for  weal  or  for  woe  more  important  than  any  other 
point  in  the  world  s  surface.  It  is  the  only  city  which 
ever  conquered  a  continent.    Alike  as  the  seat  of  the 


Republic,  of  the  Empire,  anCl  of  the  Popedom  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Rome  was  the  capital  of  the  world.  The 
broad  arrow  of  Roman  Empire  is  branded  deep  on  the 
body  of  our  civilisation.  Our  law,  our  language,  our 
habits,  our  religion — all  have  the  impress  of  the  Romau 
mint.  The  very  air  of  Europe  is  impregnated  with  the 
ozone  that  streams,  as  from  a  perennial  fountain,  from 
the  history  of  Rome.  There  is  everything  that  can 
fascinate  the  imagination  and  stimulate  the  mind  in  the 
traditions  that  cling  round  the  ruined  walls  of  the 
Eternal  City ;  nor  can  the  least  reverent  be  unconscious 
of  the  awe  excited  by  the  sacred  shrines  which  for  a 
thousand  years  have  absorbed  the  devotion  of  the  world. 

"  Mother  of  Arts  as  once  of  Arrrs ;  thy  hand 
Was  then  our  guardian,  and  is  still  our  guide. 
Parent  of  our  religion !  " 

To  reign  in  Rome  might  well  rouse  the  loftiest  ambition, 
and  to  lose  the  sovereignty  of  the  Imperial  City  might 
rend  the  heart  of  the  most  callous  of  mortals.  That 
great  city  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  below  whose  feet  St.  John  saw  peoples,  and  multi- 
tudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues,  was,  at  any  time 
between  the  days  of  the  Scipios  and  the  era  of  the 
Medici,  the  natural  centre  of  every  organifaticn  that 
sought  to  exercise  world-wide  dominion.  Civilisation 
grew  up  round  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  that 
inland  sea  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  culture  of  the 
world.  To  a  devout  Catholic,  not  even  the  sacred  sites 
which  witnessed  the  passion  of  our  Lord  are  more 
sacred  than  the  city  where  the  first  martyrs,  swathed  in. 
pitchy  cerements,  blazed  as  torches  in  the  gardens  of 
Nero,  and  where  their  descendants  founded  an  empire 
more  splendid  than  that  of  Augustus,  more  beneficent 
than  that  of  the  Antonines.  The  City  of  the  Catacombs 
and  of  the  Coliseum,  where  generation  after  generation 
of  the  most  divinely  gifted  of  our  race  have  lavished  the 
utmost  resources  of  their  art,  their  intellect,  and  their 
genius,  may  well  seem  marked  out  from  of  old  to  be  the 
natural  and  eternal  seat  of  the  Vicegerent  of  God. 

THE  CENTRE  JOF  THE  CATHOUC  CHTRCH. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  which  appeal  to  all 
men,  the  Roman  Pontifis  have  acquired  in  the  course  of 
ages,  by  mere  force  of  inveterate  habit,  an  instinct  which 
renders  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  conceive  of  a 
Catholic  Church  which  has  not  Rome  as  its  centre.  Use 
and  wont  are  great  deities  even  in  the  spiritual  realm, 
and  use  and  wont  point  to  Rome,  and  Rome  alone,  as 
the  centre  of  the  Catholic  world. 

Hence  to  the  Pope  it  seems  as  parij  of  the  ordinance  of 
God  that  he  should  dwell  in  Rome,  and,  being  resident 
there,  that  he  should  reign  in  the  Eternal  City  as  itar 
temporal  lord  ;  not  because  he  cares  for  the  sceptre  of 
seciuar  dominion,  but  because  nothing  short  of  Eove- 
reignty  can,  under  the  circumstances,  secure  him  the 
freedom  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  prero- 
gatives. It  is  this  which  dominates  the  mind  of  Leo  the 
Thirteenth.  Waking  or  sleeping,  the  idea  of  restoring: 
the  lost  temporal  dominion  of  his  predecessors  never 
leaves  him.  It  colours  the  whole  texture  of  his  thoughts, 
it  influences  his  policy,  and  makes  itself  felt  throughout 
the  whole  orbit  of  Pontifical  action. 

THE  pope's  great  DREAM. 

The  re-establishment  of  his  temporal  sovereignty  is 
still  his  first  dream,  a  dream  of  the  dear  dead  paat^ 
hallowed  no  doubt  by  innumerable  sacred  associationf^ 
but  limited,  local,  and  fatally  opposed  to  the  realisatioo. 
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of  his  other  dream,  which  intermittently  exercises  a  very 
powerful  influence  over  his  imagination.  This  second 
vision  is  infinitely  more  sublime  than  the  restitution  of 
the  unimpaired  sovereignty  of  the  Papal  See  over  all  the 
ancient  patrimony  of  the  Church.  Leo  has  dreamed  of 
being  really  the  Pastor  of  the  world,  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name.  To  be  Vicegerent  of  God,  and  therefore  repre- 
sentative of  the  Father  of  all  men,  is  to  stand  in  loco 
parentis  to  all  the  human  race.  The  Church,  the  Lamb's 
Bride,  is  the  mother  of  humanity.  As  head  of  the 
Church,  ho  must  care  with  a  mother's  love  for  all  the 
children  of  the  family.  It  matters  not  that  many  are 
orphaned  from  birth,  knowing  not  of  their  Divine 
parentage.  It  is  for  him  to  teach  them  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God,  and  to  prove  to  them  by  infinite  acts  of 
helpful  service  the  reality  of  the  motherhood  of  the 
Church.  No  diflference  of  creed,  no  blindness  of  negation, 
no  obstinacy  of  unbelief,  can  shut  out  any  human  soul 
from  the  loving  care  of  the  shepherd  to  whom  God  has 
entrusted  the  guardianship  of  His  flock.  Hiunanity 
waaders  in  the  wilderness  :  he  will  be  its  guide.  The 
forces  of  evil  abound,  making  sad  havoc  of  the  forlorn 
children  of  men  :  he  will  stand  in  the  breach,  and  cast 
the  shield  of  divine  grace  and  of  human  service  over  the 
victims  of  the  Evil  One.  Men  are  ignorant :  he  will 
teach  them.  They  are  groping  in  the  dark  :  he  will  lead 
them  into  light.  Up  from  the  void  everywhere  rises  a 
despairing  cry.  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?  And  from 
the  recesses  of  the  Vatican  palace  he  answers,  I  will 
conduct  you  into  the  paths  of  all  peace." 

THE  OBJECT  OF  HIS  REIGN. 

This,  of  course,  or  something  like  this,  has  ever  been 
the  aspiration  of  all  the  greater  Popes.  But  Leo 
differs  from  his  predecessors  in  being  more  under 
the  influence  of  tne  modem  spirit,  which  has  read 
a  more  mundane  meaninsi;  into  the  words  of  Christ. 
No  doubt,  like  all  Christians,  he  would  say  that  he  set 
not  his  aflections  on  things  below,  but  on  things 
above— that  here  he  had  no  continuing  city,  but  had  a 
house  eternal  in  the  heavens ;  but  that  is  no  longer  the 
note  of  Christian  thought.  Rather  does  he  pray  with  our 
Lord,  '*  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  wUl  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven  ;  "  and  in  his  vision  of  things  to  come  he 
sees  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  become  the  Lord's  and  his 
Christ.  It  is  to  establish  the  City  of  God  in  the  hearts 
and  the  lives  of  men,  not  in  the  future  or  beyond  the 
grave,  but  here  and  now,  that  he  has  been  called  to  the 
Papal  throne.  Not  from  any  mere  lust  of  power  and 
personal  ambition,  but  with  a  genuine  aspiration  to  be 
helpful  to  mankind,  Leo  dreams  of  re-establishing  on  a 
wicler  basis  and  a  surer  foundation  the  spiritual  authority 
of  Innocent  the  Third  and  of  Gregory  the  Seventh.  He 
feels  himself  called  to  make  the  Holy  See  once  more 
the  active  and  omnipresent  embodiment  of  the  con- 
science of  mankind.  He  is  to  be  the  organ  through 
which  God  speaks,  not  merely  concerning  dogmas  as  to 
the  Divine  attributes,  or  in  defining  difierences  between 
orthodox  and  heretical  subtleties,  but  as  the  living  guide, 
the  lively  oracle  from  which  all  the  races  of  mankind 
may  derive  the  same  practical  and  authoritative  counsel 
that  the  Hebrews  obtained  from  the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim  of  their  high  priest.  Leo  would  fain  be  the 
Moses  of  the  new  Exodus  of  Humanity,  their  leader 
through  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  to  the  Promised  Land,  in 
w^hich  all  the  evils  of  the  existing  society  will  be  done 
away,  and  all  things  political  and  social  will  have  become 
new. 
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A  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Leo  the  Thirteenth  is,  in  short,  a  Pope  who  takes 
himself  seriously,  who  believes  in  his  Divine  mission,  and 
who  is  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  the  Church 
must  address  herself  practically  to  the  solution  of  all  the 
pressing  problems  of  life.  Homo  mm,  nihil  humunum  a 
tne  alienum  pi  (to,  takes  with  him  a  wider  and  nobler 
range.  He  is  not  merely  a  man  among  men,  but  repre- 
sentative of  the  God  who  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
therefore  he  must  interest  himself  in  every  department 
of  human  life.  All  this,  which  may  seem  to  some  but 
as  the  wildest,  lunacy,  and  to  others  as  insuflerable 
arrogance,  has  indeed  a  very  solid  foundation.  What- 
ever may  be  said  against  the  Catholic  Church,  it  does 
unquestionably  represent  an  immense  moral  force.  The 
most  bigoted  Protestant  may  therefore  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  of  this  moral  force  being  directed  to  practical 
ends.  Hitherto,  unquestionably,  the  Popes  have  not 
lived  up  to  their  privileges,  and  very  few  of  them  have 
even  attempted  to  rise  to  the  level  of  their  opportunities. 
If  Leo  the  Thirteenth  is  really  about  to  apply  the  vast 
moral  force  of  which  he  is  the  oflicial  embodiment  to 
the  solution  of  the  practical  questions  of  the  day,  even 
those  who  are  most  sceptical  about  the  supernatural 
grace  on  which  he  bases  his  claim  may  well  rejoice  that 
so  vast  a  moral  influence  is  no  longer  to  be  wasted  on 
what  they  cannot  but  regard  as  theological  puerilities 
and  ecclesiastical  trifles. 

IHE  INCOMPATIBLE  IDEALS. 

But,  alas !  the  moment  the  Pope  essays  to  make  a 
step  towards  the  realisation  of  his  world-wide  ideal,  he 
seems  to  be  checked  and  thwarted  by  his  earlier  dream  ! 
When  he  would  act  as  the  conscience  of  mankind,  ho  is 
in  danger  of  being  biassed  by  his  aspiration  to  be  an 
Italian  prince.  When  he  attempts  to  set  up  a  supremo 
tribunal  for  the  guidance  of  humanity,  the  Italian  limita- 
tions are  apt  to  baffle  him  ;  and,  instead  of  being  cosmo- 

Solitan,  catholic,  and  impartial,  he  is  tempted  to  become 
loman,  local,  and  partisan.  If  he  is  really  to  rise  to  the 
height  of  his  greater  ideal,  he  will  have  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  sacrifice  the  smaller.  If  he  would  spread  his 
wings  over  the  whole  world,  he  must  desist  from 
attempting  to  creep  back  into  his  Roman  chrys%lis.  The 
new  Moses  will  not  make  much  of  a  success  of  his  exodus 
if  he  is  perpetually  struggling  to  get  back  to  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt. 

THE  POPE  IN  HIS  PALACE  PRISON. 

A  very  interesting  picture  might  be  drawn  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  Pope  in  his  palace  prison.  In  some  respects 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  spectacle  is  almost  ideal. 
Imagine  a  pure,  good,  and  able  man,  of  more  than  three- 
score years  and  ten,  rising  at  six  o'clock  on  any  given 
morning,  after  a  sleep  as  untroubled  as  a  child's,  and 
setting  about  what  is  in  his  own  honest  conviction  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  to  God  and  His  Church,  by  using 
his  influence  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  Almighty  to  allay 
the  troubles  of  the  world.  His  authority,  to  begin  with, 
is  almost  absolutely  untrammelled.  When  -AJexander 
the  Third  writes,  he  uses  M.  de  Giers  as  a  pen.  Cardinal 
Rampolla  is  equally  the  pen  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth. 
Around  the  Papal  throne  are  cardinals,  and  archbishops, 
and  dignitaries  of  great  place ;  but  in  all  the  brilliant 
throng  there  is  no  one  who  exercises  any  controlling 
influence  over  the  detached  and  lucid  intellect  of  the 
Pope.  Occasionally,  earlier  in  his  reign,  they  would 
enaeavour  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  induce  him  to 
adopt  a  policy  to  which  he  was  disinclined.    **  What  you 
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Bay,"  he  would  reply,  "  is  very  good,  no  doubt,  but  let  it 
be  done  in  a  different  way."  And  done  it  always  was  in 
Leo's  way,  until  at  last  the  cardinals  desisted  from  making 
fruitless  suggestions.  He  is  so  supreme  that,  compared 
with  the  elevation  which  he  occupies,  cardinals  count  for 
no  more  than  deacons  or  even  than  acolytes.  There  are 
mutterings  of  discontent  in  the  Congregations  from  men 
who  once  counted  for  something  in  the  Church,  but  now 
count  for  nothing  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  Sacred  College 
recognises  with  loyalty  and  pride  the  commanding  ability 
and  authoritative  confidence  of  its  chief.  The  Pope, 
therefore,  has  a  single  mind,  and  he  has  an  immense 
sense  of  his  responsibility  for  the  decisions  at  which  he 
arrives.  Every  morning,  before  addressing  himself  to 
the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  this  planet,  he  offers  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  then  for  gratianim  actio  attends 
a  second  Mass,  at  which  his  chaplain  is  the  celebrant. 

THE  pope's  working  DAY. 

With  a  mind  thus  attuned  to  Divine  things,  the  Pope 
then  begins  his  working  day.  A  single  glass  of 
coffee,  tea,  or  milk  suffices  to  break  his  fast.  After 
going  through  his  papers,  he  begins  to  receive  about 
nine.  From  that  hour  till  one  in  the  afternoon  the 
throng  of  visitors  never  slackens.  Secretaries,  ambas- 
sadors, cardinals  from  the  Congregation,  distinguished 
strangers,  bishops  from  afar,  have  audience  in  turn. 
There  are  twelve  hundred  bishops  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  with  all  of  them  the  Pope  is  in  more  or  less  constant 
personal  relations.  Nothing  can  be  more  gracious,  more 
animated,  or  more  sympathetic  than  the  manner  of  the 
Pope.  His  eye,  which  when  fixed  in  thought  is  deep 
and  piercing,  beams  with  kindliness,  and  the  severely 
rigid  lines  of  his  intellectual  features  relax  with  the 
pleasantest  of  smiles  as  he  talks,  using,  as  the  case  may 
be,  either  French,  Latin  (which  he  speuks  with  great 
purity  and  facility),  or  his  own  musical  native  tongue. 
After  four  or  five  hours  spent  in  this  way,  he  returns  to 
his  papers  and  his  books  until  three,  when  he  dines. 
His  meaJ  is  frugal :  a  little  soup,  two  courses  of  meat 
with  vegetables,  and  dessert  of  fruit,  with  one  glass  of 
strong  wine,  suffice  for  his  wants.  After  dinner  he 
goes  out  for  a  drive  or  a  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Vatican.  In  the  evening  he  resumes  his  papers,  and  at 
night  between  nine  and  ten  all  the  Papal  household 
assemble  for  the  Rosary,  after  which  they  retire  to  rest. 
But  long  after  that  hour  the  Cardinal  State  Secretaiy 
RampoUa,  or  the  Under-State  Secretary  Mocenni,  is 
often  summoned  to  the  Papal  apartments,  where,  by  the 
light  of  the  midnight  lamp,  Leo  watches  and  thinks  and 
pr^  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 

Here,  if  anywhere  on  the  world's  surface,  it  might  be 
thought,  was  to  be  found  a  tribunal  removed  far  from  the 
distractions  of  this  world,  and  a  judge  fully  aware  of  the 
enormous  responsibility  which  presses  with  undivided 
force  upon  the  supreme  representative  of  the  Christian 
conscience. 

A  GRIND  OLD  MAN. 

The  Pope,  on  the  two  occasions  on  which  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  him  closely,  impressed  me 
rery  favourably.  There  is  in  the  actual  face  nothing 
of  that  sly  smirk  which  appears  in  almost  all  of  his 
photographs.  There  is  a  genial  benevolence  in  his 
countenance  and  a  twinkling  of  humour  in  his  bright  eye. 
Although  he  is  apt  to  be  bored  by  the  endless  string  of 
solemn  triflers  who  are  presented  on  the  days  when  he 
gives  audience,  it  is  a  weariness  of  the  mind  rather  than 
a  weariness  of  the  body.  During  the  celebration  of  his 
jubilee  he  wearied  out  all  the  younger  men  who  were  in 
attendance  at  his  Court.    "The  Pope  is  seventy-nine," 


said  one  of  them  in  1889,  but  do  not  deceive  yourself 
by  the  almanack.  He  is  as  vigorous  in  mind  and  almost 
as  alert  in  body  as  if  he  were  only  fifty. "  This  is  no 
doubt  an  exaggeration,  but  it  represents  the  honest 
impression  of  one  who  is  in  a  position  to  contrast  the 
physical  endurance  of  Leo  XITI.  with  that  of  the  younger 
men  who  surrounded  him.  He  did  not  seem  to  me 
decrepid  or  infirm.  His  old  schoolfellow,  Monsignor 
Kirby,  Archbishop  of  Ephesus,  who  discharges  the 
responsible  duties  of  Rector  of  the  Irish  College  without 
any  trace  of  senile  infirmity,  is  six  years  the  senior  of  the 
Pope.  Allowance,  no  doubt,  must  be  made  for  the 
superior  vitality  of  the  Irish  stock ;  but  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  regard  Leo  XUI.  as  tottering  on  the  edge  of 
the  grave.  He  has  the  7nens  sana  in  corpore  saiw;  and 
as  long  as  he  lives  there  will  not  fail,  to  the  guidance  of 
the  Church,  the  intellect  of  a  statesman  and  the  heart 
of  a  saint. 

FROM  THE  WINDOWS  OF  THE  VATICAN. 

I  stood  once  upon  a  balcony  of  the  Vatican,  and  looked 
down  from  the  palace  of  the  Popes  over  the  city  of  the 
Caesars.  It  was  an  impressive  scene,  and  one  which  I 
witnessed  for  the  first  time,  but  which  is  constantly 
visible  to  the  Pope.  Above,  the  black  violet  of  the  sky 
of  the  Italian  night  was  as  yet  faintly  gemmed  with  stars, 
and  far  below,  spreading  over  its  more  than  seven  hills, 
lay  the  Imperial  city,  everywhere  gleaming  with  gas,  and 
here  and  there  radiant  with  the  electric  Tight.  AU  was 
still  in  the  precincta  of  the  great  palace,  save  for  the 
occasional  tread  of  the  halberdier,  whose  picturesque 
uniform  framed  itself  at  times  with  strange  medisey&l 
quaintness  in  the  fire-lit  gateway.  On  the  right  rose  the 
mighty  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  towering  huge  into  the  silent 
sky.  Below  ran  the  jellow  Tiber,  beyond  which  stretched 
the  crowded  streets,  busy  with  the  hum  and  murmur  of 
a  nation's  capital,  and  the  great  outlines  of  the  domes 
and  towers  of  the  innumerable  churches  of  Rome.  It 
was  the  Nineteenth  Century  spread  out  at  the  feet  of  the 
Fourteenth,  while  beyond  and  above  them  both  towered 
the  vast  and  cloudy  shades  of  other  centuries,  whose  sons 
made  Rome  immortal.  Standing  at  the  door  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office,  I  recalled  the  conversation  I 
had  had  within  ;  and  as  I  looked  down  from  my  coign  of 
vantage  on  the  distant  lines  of  lamps  that  etched  in  out- 
lines of  light  the  extent  of  Rome,  it  seemed  to  recall  the 
familiar  story  of  the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness. 
From  some  such  lofty  height  it  was  that  the  tempter 
showed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  idl  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
and  the  glory  of  them,  saying,  ''All  these  thini^  will  I 
give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.  There 
was  the  city — 

"  Great  and  fiflorioos  Rome,  queen  of  the  earth. 
So  far  renowned,  and  with  the  spoils  enrich'd 
Of  nations ;  " 

and  there,  across  the  courtyard  in  his  stately  palace- 
prison,  was  the  man  whose  proudest  title  is  that  of  Vicar 
of  the  Nazarene.  Constantly  before  him  is  the  tempta> 
tion.  Constantly  at  his  elbow  whispers  the  tempter  : 
**A11  this  will  I  give  thee — temporal  sovereignty,  and 
independence,  and  rule  over  aD  this  city— if  thou  wilt 
fall  down  and  worship  me."  It  is  the  Temptation  of  the 
Wilderness  renewed  in  our  time  ;  a  temptaticm  that  has 
not  passed,  and  will  not  pass. 

THE  POPE  S  TEMPTATION. 

This  spectacle  is,  I  confess,  far  more  intensely  inte- 
resting to  me  than  all  the  painted  canvas  and  plaster  in 
Roman  museums  and  churches,  whereby  inspired  painters 
have  endeavoured  to  portray  the  famQiar  incidents  of 
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sacred  story.  For  here  is  no  painting  of  what  happened 
long  ago.  Here  is  the  actual  temptation  in  all  its  grim 
and  terrible  reality,  with  all  tha  forces  of  evil  arrayed 
against  the  frail  and  half-overpowered  resistance  of  a 
good  but  aged  Pope.  The  temptntion  so  constantly 
present  is  that  of  hoping  for  a  foreign  war  that  might 
result  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  Temporal  Power. 
Before  that  temptation  many  of  those  around  the  Pope 
have  long  ago  succumbed.  They  are  on  their  faces  before 
the  tempter ;  their  secret  thoughts  are  but  so  many 
prayers  for  his  speedy  advent ;  and  if  they  could  but 
have  their  way  they  would,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  lurid 
phrase,  not  hesitate  to  re-establish  the  Temporal  Power, 
even  if  it  could  be  only  done  by  setting  up  the  terrestrial 
throne  of  the  Popedom  on  the  ashes  of  the  city  and 
amidst  the  whitening  bones  of  its  people.  But  the  Pope 
is  a  good  man,  a  sincere  Christian,  whose  heart  owerflows 
with  sympathy  for  the  human  race.  The  temptation 
comes  to  hioi,  as  temptations  always  come  to  higher 
natures,  so  veiled  that  it  seems  almost  a  prompting  from 
the  very  Spirit  of  God.  The  tempter  is  disguised  as  an 
angel  of  light.  No  mean,  or  sordid,  or  worldly  motives 
weigh  with  the  good  Pope  as  he  stands  at  the  windows 
of  the  Vatican  and  looks  out  over  the  Imperial  City  to 
the  darkening  slopes  of  the  Sabine  HiUs,  and  sigbus  at 
the  thought  that  the  unification  of  his  country  has  been 
purchased  at  the  price  of  the  spoliation  of  his  Church. 
What  he  thinks  of  is  not  the  petty  power  of  presiding 
over  the  construction  of  the  drains,  or  the  absorbing 
duty  of  organising  the  police  of  the  city  out  of  which  he 
is  now  a  voluntary  outcast. 

THE  CASE  FOR  THE  TEMPORAL  POWER. 

He  believes,  with  the  honest  sincerity  of  convic- 
tion natural  to  an  aged  ecclesiastic  bom  and  bred 
in  the  Pontifical  States,  that  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  the  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world 
to  be  administered  by  one  who  is  not  an  independent 
sovereign.  The  man  at  the  helm  of  the  Church 
must  not  be  the  subject  of  any  mortal.  The  Vicar 
of  Christ  must  not  be  called  upon  to  bow  to  the 
decrees  of  a  mongrel  Cjesar.  Hence  he  has  convinced 
himself  that  he  must  get  back  his  temporal  sovereignty 
if  the  government  of  the  Church  is  not  to  go  to  pieces. 
That  is  with  him,  not  unnaturally,  considering  his  years 
and  his  education,  an  axiom  which  he  does  not  discuss. 
He  starts  from  that,  and  always  reverts  to  it.  But  here 
before  his  eyes  is  unfolded  day  by  day  the  triumphant 
demonstration  by  his  enemies  of  the  fact  that  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  has  passed  away.  The  king  sits  in 
the  palace  which  the  Popes  occupied  on  the  Quirinal ; 
the  departments  of  the  Italian  State  are  installed  in 
buildings  once  sacred  to  the  offices  of  the  Church  ;  the 
mid-day  gun  which  is  fired  every  day  is  served  by  Italian 
gunners  from  his  own  castle  of  San  Angelo ;  and 
great  barracks,  crowded  with  soldiers,  where  the  bugle 
call  sounds  incessant,  stand  almost  within  hail  of  the 
Vatican.  Day  by  day,  year  in,  year  out,  the  august  pri- 
soner never  opens  his  eyes  at  daybreak  without  longing 
that  the  new  day  might  bring  deliverance ;  and  the 
shades  of  night  never  blot  the  great  panorama  of  the  city 
from  his  gaze  that  he  does  not  cry,  in  the  agony  of  a 
heart  sick  by  hope  deferred,  "How  long,  O  Lord,  how 

lODg?" 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  in  England  to  realise  the 
feelings  of  the  Pope  and  of  his  counsellors  as  to  the  im- 
mensity of  the  injury  which  they  conceive  has  been 
inflicted  upon  the  Church  by  the  occupation  of  Rome. 


To  most  Englishmen  the  establishment  of  the  capital  of 
united  Italy  at  Rome  seemed  the  natural  and  most  desir- 
able consummation  of  the  national  movement  in  the 
Peninsula.  In  many  cases  religious  prejudice  united 
with  nationalist  enthusiasm  to  blind  us  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  change  was  certain  to  wound  the  Holy  See. 
But  after  the  lapse  of  nineteen  years  the  wound  still 
bleeds.  Not  to  perceive  this  is  to  fail  to  understand  the 
tragic  force  of  the  temptation  to  which  the  Pope  is  sub- 
jected. To  any  one  who  approaches  the  subject  from  the 
8tand|X)int  of  an  English  Liberal — especially  from  that 
of  the  English  Nonconformist,  to  whom  the  union 
between  Church  and  State,  whether  in  England  or  in 
Rome,  is  more  or  less  anti-Christian — the  very  bitterness 
of  the  pain  wliich  the  Pope  feels  as  he  mourns  over  the 
loss  of  his  temporal  power,  is  a  measure  of  the  necessity 
for  the  revolution  which  has  torn  it  from  his  grasp. 

If  the  Pope  is  to  fulfil  his  greater  ideal  he  will  have 
to  shake  himself  free  from  the  influences  of  the  Vatican. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  place,  the  traditions  and  associa- 
tions which  cling  to  its  very  walls,  and  the  all-pervading 
presence  of  the  Italian  Cardinals  and  great  officials, 
render  it  impossible  for  him  to  rise  to  the  height  of  his 
great  conception  of  his  role  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
conscience  of  universal  Christendom,  which  speaks  with 
the  voice  of  God.    Until  he  has  definitely  rid  himself  of 
the  desire  to  re-establish  a  temporal  authority  in  a  second- 
rate  European  city,  that  minor  and  earthly  ambition 
will  continually  obscure  his  higher  and  brighter  ideal,  and 
lead  him  into  devious  courses,  which  will  impair  his 
influence  even  in  the  Catholic  world.    The  Temporal 
Power  has  got  on  to  the  nerves  of  the  Church,  and  it 
has  come  to  be  to  many  in  the  Vatican  the  only  thing 
worth  living  for.    So  far  from  sharing  that  view,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  Temporal 
Power  would  be  the  greatest  curse  that  could  be  inflicted 
upon  the  Church. 

A  PROPHECY. 

And  after  my  visit  to  Rome  I  realise  more  vividly 
than  before  how  much  justification  there  was  for  the 
prophecy  with  which  some  months  before  I  concluded  my 
paper    in    the    Ccmtemporary  JReview :    **It  maybe 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  played  her  part  in  the 
aflairs  of  men,  and  that  in  the  new  English-speaking  era, 
on  the  threshold  of  which  mankind  is  standing,  there 
may  be  no  more  than  a  niche  in  a  Roman  museum  for 
the  successor  of  Hildebrand.    In  that  case,  whether  the 
Pope  stays  in  Rome  or  goes  to  Seville,  or  Innsbruck,  or 
Minorca,  does  not  much  matter.    But  if  there  be  any 
real  substance  of  truth  in  the  Pope's  belief  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  tlie  chosen  instrument  whereby 
Infinite  Wisdom,  inspired  by  Eternal  Love,  worica  out  the 
salvation  of  the  world,  then  as  certainly  as  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  persecution  to  arise  to  scatter  the  first 
Christians  from  Jerusalem,  so  that  they  might  carry  tlie 
seed  of  the  faith  over  the  Roman  world,  not  less  certainly 
shall  we  see  in  a  few  years,  or  even  it  may  be  a  few 
months,  the  breaking  of  a  storm  which  will  compel  the 
Pope  to  fly  from  the  Eternal  City— never  to  return. 
And  in  that  hour,  when  those  who  hate  the  Church  fill 
the  air  with  insult  and  exultation,  and  when  those  who 
love  her  more  in  her  accidents  than  in  her  essence  are 
abased  to  the  dust  with  humiliation  and  shame,  then  to 
the  eye  of  faith  the  enforced  hegira  of  the  Pope  from  tlie 
Latin  to  the  English  world  will  be  regarded  as  the 
supreme  affirmation  of  the  providential  mission  of  tHe 
Church — a  new  Divine  commission  for  her  to  undertake 
on  a  wider  basis  the  great  task  of  rebuilding  the  City  o£ 
God/' 
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II.-FROM  AN  INSIDE  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


The  3rd  of  Marcli  last  Leo  XIII.  entered  the 
fourteenth  year  of  his  Pontificate.  The  length  of  his 
reign  has  already  greatly  exceeded  the  average,  which  is 
about  five  or  six  years  only.  On  looking  through  the  list 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  Popes,  it  is  remarkable  to 
notice  that  only  twenty-nine  have  lived  fifteen  years  in 
office.  When  the  Holy  Father  received  the  congratulations 
of  the  Sacred  College  on  this  occasion,  he  seemed  to  be 
oppressed  with  presentiments.  Who  knows,"  he  was 
lieard  to  murmur,  as  those  around  him  wished  him  long 
life,  **  who  knows  if  God  will  .spare  me  to  see  another 
anniversary  ceremony  ?"  Di  omen  avertant.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  everything  indicates  that  these  sombre  presages 
will  not  be  realised.  Leo  XIII.  enjoys  the  robust  old 
age  of  a  Moltke  or  a  Gladstone  ;  but,  as  his  glorious  reign 
is  drawing  to  a  close,  the  moment  seems  well  chosen  to 
try  and  sketch  in  its  principal  traits  the  physiognomy 
of  a  man  who  stands  out  in  relief  amongst  his  contem- 
poraries, and  is  certainly  the  most  attractive  and 
sympathetic  of  reigning  sovereigns. 

THE  pope's  personal  APPEARANCE. 

Leo  XHI.  has  just  entered  liis  81st  year.  His  thin 
and  angular  features,  his  alabaster  complexion,  the 
trembling  of  his  hands,  his  Ibowed  form,  the  almost 
diaphonous  aspect  of  his  entire  figure,  would  mark  him  as  a 
man  on  the  threshold  of  extreme  old  age.  But  when  he 
speaks  and  becomes  animated  this  impression  immediately 
vanishes,  and  one  feels  that  there  is  still  beneath  this 
fragile  envelope  a  powerful  life,  and  that  the  blade  is  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  sheath  that  covers  it.  His  voice, 
especially  when  he  speaks  in  public,  has  retained  its 
ring,  slightly  nasal,  by  tlie  way,  and  his  eyes  have  lost 
none  of  their  fire.  Oh,  the  eyes  of  Leo  XIII.  !  When 
one  has  once  seen  them  they  can  never  be  forgotten.  One 
would  think  they  were  two  carbuncles  or  two  black 
diamonds,  so  brilliant  are  they.  They  give  an  extraordi- 
nary vivacity  to  his  expression,  and  there^s  some  tiling  in- 
expressibly piercing  in  their  regard. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things,  when  one  meets  the 
Holy  Father  for  the  first  time,  is  the  almost  convulsive 
trembling  of  his  hands.  This  is  not  a  result  of  age,  as 
is  pretty  generally  supposed,  but  the  consequence  of 
typhoid  fever,  from  which  he  sufiered  at  Perugia  some 
twenty-five  years  ago.  So  great  is  this  trembling  that 
Leo  XIII.  can  no  longer  write.  When  he  has  to 
sign  a  document  he  is  obliged  to  hold  the  wrist  of  his 
right  hand  with  his  left  hand  in  order  to  be  able  to  trace 
letters  that  would  otherwise  be  unreadable,  and  even 
then  each  stroke  is  an  infinity  of  tiny  light  zig-zags. 

THE  LEANNESS  OP  LEO  XIII. 

The  suspicious  tyrant  Oiesar  was  perhaps  right  in  dis- 
trusting lean  men,  because  they  have  often  in  them  an 
intensity  of  life  and  a  stamp  of  character  that  is  not 
always  to  be  found  beneath  the  corpulence  of  a  fat  man. 
The  leanness  of  Leo  XIII.  is  phenomenal ;  a  leanness 
nourished  by  twenty  years  of  fasting  and  privation,  and 
which  gives  him  an  almost  incorporeal  aspect.  One  would 
say  it  was  a  shadow  that  passed.  On  the  Ist  January,  1888, 
I  assisted  at  that  never-to-be-forgotten  ceremony  when 
Leo  XIH.  said  before  the  Uite  of  every  land  a  Mass  to 
celebrate  his  sacerdotal  jubilee.  Almost  60,000  persons 
were  crowded  beneath  the  roof  of  St,  Peter's.  Suddenly 
the  aged  Pontiff  appeared  high  above  the  heads  of  the 
crowd,  like  the  Christ  in  the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael. 
He  looked  like  a  white  phantom  gliding  silently  in  the 


air,  and  ready  to  melt  into  nothing  in  the  brilliant 
throng  that  surrounded  him. 

THE  ELASTICITY.  OF  THE  POPE. 

The  contrary  to  Pius  IX.,  who  was  favoured  with  a 
robust  and  sanguine  temperament — the  temperament  of 
happy  men — Leo  XIII.  belongs  to  the  race  of  nervous 
men.  However,  in  spite  of  what  people  say,  when  the 
constitution  is  sound  the  nervous  are  the  strong,  because 
they  bend  and  do  not  break.  In  spite  of  the  apparent 
delicacy  and  fragility  of  Leo  XIII.,  he  is 
gifted  with  an  extraordinary  resisting  force,  which  the 
most  robust  of  men  do  not  possess.  Just  think  for  a 
moment.  For  thirteen  years  now  he  has  been  impri- 
soned in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Vatican,  with  no  other 
exercise  than  walking  in  a  garden  and  a  park  a  few 
hundred  yards  square,  and  this  situated  in  a  part  of 
Rome  that  has  always  been  noted  for  its  insalubrity. 
Add  to  that  the  enormous  work  which  the  government  of 
the  Church  gives  him  daily,  and  of  which  he  supports 
the  principal  weight.  Is  not  a  prodigious  elasticity  of  tem- 
perament requisite  in  order  to  support  without  breaking 
down  such  a  life  at  such  an  advanced  age  ?  Others  have 
already  perished  under  it.  The  Holy  Father  has  seen 
four  Secretaries  of  State  die  at  his  side.  One  day  most 
of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  around  him  were  ill.  *  *  It  is 
only  we  young  tiieii  who  are  not  broken  down,"  exclaimed 
the  Pope  gaily.  The  truth  is  that  since  Leo  XIII.  has 
lived  in  the  Vatican  he  has  never  sufiered  from  anything 
more  serious  than  a  passing  cold.  Longevity  is  heredi- 
tary in  the  Pecci  family.  Cardinal  Pecci,  his  brother, 
died  last  year  at  eighty-four  years  ;  another  of  his 
brothers  who  remained  at  the  village  of  Carpineto, 
reached  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-one  years.  M. 
Coccarelli,  the  Pope's  doctor,  said  a  short  time  ago  : 
**The  constitution  of  the  Pope  is  so  solid  that  he  could 
very  well  live  another  ten  years  if  he  does  not  catch  any 
malignant  disease.'*  It  would  seem  that  the  Pope's  lease 
of  life  will  not  be  violently  broken,  but  that  he  will  die 
out  like  a  lamp  which  runs  short  of  oil. 

HIS  EARLY  CAREER. 

The  dominating  quality  of  Leo  XIII.,  alike  physically 
and  morally,  is  a  thorough  soundness  and  equilibrium ;  and 
there  is  a  perfect  concord  in  his  temperament  and  his  life. 
If  ever  the  proverbial  expression,  **  The  right  man  in  the 
right  place  "  was  applicable,  it  is  to  Leo  XIII.  He  was 
bom  for  the  Sovereign  Pontificate,  and  everything  in  his 
life  has  led  up  to  it.  His  career  is  not  like  that  of  most 
men,  the  product  of  hazard  and  of  circumstances  ;  it  has 
unfolded  itself  with  the  slow  gradation  and  the 
successive  and  harmonious  developments  of  a  work  of 
art  or  of  nature.  In  early  childhood  his  ministerial 
vocation  declared  itself,  and  from  that  moment  he 
has  allowed  that  vocation  to  run  its  course.  He 
left  Carpmeto  for  Rome,  where  he  soon  had  a 
prelature  conferred  upon  him,  and  commenced  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  some  one  or  two  of  those 
oftices  which  are  like  the  novitiate  of  the  Pontificate.  At 
the  age  of  thirty  years  he  was  sent  as  Papal  Nuncio  to 
Belgium.  It  was  here,  too,  that  he  met  Queen 
Victoria,  at  which  meeting  they  acquired  that 
mutual  respect  and  esteem  which  has  continued  to  this 
day.  When  he  returned  to  Italy  it  \vks  to  occupy  the 
archbishopric  of  Perugia,  and  there,  in  a  laborious 
solitude,  he  nourished  his  thoughts  by  the  most  lofty 
meditations,  followed  as  a  sympathetic  and  attentive 
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observer  the  movement  of  modem  thought,  and  elabo- 
rated slowly  in  his  brain  the  ideas  that  he  has  since 
exposed  in  his  remarkable  encyclicals.  In  a  word,  as  is 
said  of  the  knights  of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  made  his 
.watch. in  arms."  Let  the  decisive  hour  come  when  it 
may  it  would  find  him  ready. 

Providentially,  Antonelli,  his  personal  enemy,  who 
had  kept  him  away  from  Rome  all  these  years  for  motives 
of  fear  and  jealousy,  died  in  time  to  admit  Pius  IX. 
recalling  Archbishop  Pecci  to  Rome  before  death  removed 
him  from  the  Supreme  Pontificate.  No  sooner  had  Pecci 
returned  to  Rome  than  his  personality  imposed  itself  on 
every  one  ;  with  one  voice  he  was  pointed  out  as  the 
coming  Pope,  and  in  according  him  three-fourths  of  the 
votes,  the  Conclave  only  ratifi^  the  choice  of  the  public 
and  fulfilled  general  expectations.  **  He  who  enters  the 
Conclave  Pope  leaves  it  Cardinal,"  is  a  well-known 


1888,  he  was  so  disconcerted  on  entering  the  Pope's 
apartment  that  he  first  diopped  the  valuable  tabatUre 
that  he  proposed  to  present  to  the  Pope,  and  then  he  let 
fall  his  helmet  that  he  held  in  his  left  hand.  He  could 
scarcely  stammer  out  several  incoherent  words.  An  eye- 
witness assures  me  that  he  trembled  like  a  leaf,  and 
I  know  ambassadors  of  long  standing  who  cannot  even 
now  conceal  their  emotion  when  they  step  into  the 
private  room  of  the  Pope,  so  majestically  does  he  carry 
the  sovereign  dignity  with  which  he  is  invested. 

HOW  HE  RECEIVES  VISITORS. 

This  is  not  because  he  does  not  greet  his  visitors  with 
kindness  and  afiability,  Leo  XIII.  is  Pope,  and  he 
knows  that  Pope  means  Father  ;  but  his  goodness,  which 
is  real  though  little  demonstrative,  never  goes  to  the 
complete  abandonment  and  laUser-aller  which  were 
amongst  the  charms  of  Pius  IX.    The  present  Pope  likes 
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dictum  in  Roman  circles.  This  time  it  was  falsified  in 
the  event.  jj^^  austere  re.serve. 

Leo  XTII.,  in  putting  on  the  tiara,  brought  very 
different  habits  into  the  Vatican.  Pius  IX.,  with  his 
jovial  nature  and  perfect  bonhomie,  gave  way  in  his  lan- 
guage and  manners  to  the  familiarity  and  sansjene  which 
is  not  unknown  in  the  Roman  character.  Leo  XIII.  is 
very  different.  Whilst  simple  Archbishop  of  Perugia 
people  who  for  long  years  were  brought  into  contact 
with  him  assure  me  that  he  was  never  easily  approach- 
able. He  is  one  of  those  men  who  when  you  see  them 
hold  you  at  a  distance  and  forbid  any  sort  of 
familiarity.  He  has  seldom  been  seen  to  laugh.  This 
reserve,  which  is  so  natural  in  him,  increases  the 
dignity  of  the  tiara.  It  gives  him  an  intimidating 
aspect.  The  young  German  Emperor  knows  something 
about  this.    When  he  visited  the  Vatican  in  October, 


to  question  his  visitors.     Whenever  he  passes  before  a 
person  in  public  audience  he  asks  a  number  of  questions 
which  vary  seldom.    **  Who  are  you  ?  are  you  married  ? 
Have  you  any  children  ?  What  is  your  profession  ?  "  etc. 
I  was  present  at  one  of  these  interviews  the  other  day. 
A  young  couple  on  their  honeymoon— thousands  of  them 
pass  through  Rome  every  year— knelt  before  His  Holi- 
ness.   To  the  enquiry,  **  What  is  your  profession  ?  "  the 
young  man  replied  *  *  I  am  a  doctor,  Holy  Father,"  and  in  a 
few  well-selected  words  the  Pope  proceeded  to  outline  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  reminding  him  that  when  he  was 
c;illed  to  the  sick-bed  he  should  think  of  the  souls  of  those 
he  care  I  for  as  well  as  their  bodily  welfare— a  little  code 
of  medicine  and  moral,  in  fact,  abridged  in  several  phrases 
full  of  tact,  good  sense,  and  moderation. 

HIS  contrast  to  pio  nono. 
In  both  public  and  private  audiences  Pius  IX.  wna 
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literally  assailed  with  requests  of  all  sorts,  some  of  them 
exceedingly  indiscreet.  Pilgrims  begged  of  him  some- 
thing he  had  touched — a  pen,  a  handkerchief,  his  skull- 
cap, or  an  autograph.  An  old  lady  said  to  him  one  day, 
"Holy  Father,  give  me  one  of  your  stockings  ;  it  wUl 
cure  my  bad  leg."  Pius  IX.,  who  had  himself  an  in- 
curable disease  of  the  leg,  replied  with  a  significant 
smile,  "  Really,  madame,  but  I  may  tell  you  that  it  has 
never  cured  me  !  '* 

Pius  IX.  gave  way  occasionally  to  these  curious  re- 
quests, Leo  XIII.  scarcely  ever  takes  any  notice.  Dur- 
ing his  thirteen  years'  tenure  of  office  only  one  skull-cap 
has  been  given  away  by  him,  and  he  is  very  sparing  with 
his  autograph.  One  of  the  best-known  German  bishops 
had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  Pope  to  sign  a 
photograph,  and  then  only  after  repeated  requests. 
When  Count  Camillo  Pecci,  the  Pope's  nephew,  married 
Mdlle.  Buenos,  the  daughter  of  a  Spanish  senator  who 
was  formerly  Governor  of  Cuba,  this  gentleman  wished 
very  much  to  have  an  autograph  of  the  Pope.  Count 
Pecci  asked  his  uncle  for  his  signature,  but  it  was  only 
after  hesitating  a  long  time  that  Leo  XIIL  granted  the 
request. 

The  Holy  Father  has  a  wonderful  memory.  After 
many  years  he  can  recall  to  himself  the  name  and 
appearance  of  a  person  that  he  has  seen  but  once  in  his 
life,  perhaps  in  passing.  Few  old  men  have  retained  in 
the  same  degree  tlie  possession  of  their  intellectual 
faculties.  In  spite  of  his  eighty-one  years,  no  symptoms 
of  decrepitude  are  noticeable.  His  intelligence  is  as 
prompt  and  vigorous  as  twenty  years  ago. 

PONTIFEX  MAXIltfUS  ET  DICTATOR. 

Like  all  great  statesmen,  Leo  XIIL  possesses  not  only 
the  art  but  the  4»ste  and  passion  of  government,  and  of 
handling  men  and  things.  In  the  Vatican  nothing  is 
decided  or  done  without  his  copsent.  He  is  his  own 
Prime  Minister.  He  looks  to  find  in  his  collaborators  his 
instruments  rather  than  his  auxiliaries.  He  is  King 
Richelieu,  who  would  have  LouLs  XIII.'s  for  Ministers. 
There  have  been  Popes  under  whom  the  Secretaries  of 
State  were  omnipotent— Consalvi,  for  example,  under 
Pius  VIL  With  Leo  XIIL,  however,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  whatever  be  his  capacities,  is  the  depositary, 
the  intermediary  of  his  will.  But  if  he  is  instinctively 
authoritative,  nobody  knows  better  than  Leo  XIIL  how 
to  accept  sound  advice  when  he  appreciates  the  wisdom 
and  the  desirability  of  it.  I  could  mention  quite  a 
number  of  cases.  I  will  content  myself  with  this  one, 
which  has  never  before  been  published. 

HOW  BISMARCK  GOT  THE  ORDER  OF  CHRIST. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Caroline  Isles  arbitration. 
Leo  Xni.  had  just  given  his  award,  and  it  was  a  question 
of  conferring  a  decoration  on  M.  de  Bismarck.  It  had 
been  decided  to  send  him  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Order 
of  Pius  IX.,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  but  not  the  high- 
est Order  of  the  Pope.  The  patent  was  ready  and  on  the 
point  of  being  sent  oflf  when  the  German  Minister  came  to 
find  Mgr.  Galimberti,  secretary  of  the  Congregation  of  Ex- 
traordinary Affairs,  and  informed  him  that  M.  de  Bismarck 
would  accept  no  lesser  order  than  that  of  the  Order  of 
Christ,  the  highest  Pontifical  decoration  that  exists.  Mgr. 
Galimberti  saw  at  once  the  force  of  the  arguments  pre- 
sented by  M.  de  Schloezer,  but,  he  objected,  what's  to  be 
done  ?  The  negotiation  is  a  delicate  one,  the  patent  is  to 
be  despatched  to-morrow  morning,  and  it  is  now  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening."  Mgr.  Galimberti  had  an  in- 
spiration. He  set  out  at  once  for  the  Vatican,  and 
against  all  the  rules  of  ordinary  etiquette  succeeded  in 


reaching  the  Pope  just  as  he  was  going  to  bed.  Almost 
in  trembling  he  notified  the  Pope  of  the  mission  with 
which  M.  de  Schloezer  had  charged  him,  fearing  a  severe 
rebuke  on  the  part  of  His  Holiness.  To  his  great  sur- 
prise, Leo  Xlli.  agreed  at  once  to  the  request  that  he 
made.  The  Pope  recognised  in  a  moment  the  desirability 
of  not  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Chancellor  at 
a  time  when  the  Kultur  Kampf  negotiations  were  at 
a  critical  stage,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  M.  de  Bis- 
marck received  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  Christ. 
The  Pope  had  no  reason  to  regret  his  decision.  Several 
days  later  M.  de  Bismarck  addressed  him  a  letter  of 
thanks,  which  commenced  with  the  flattering  word 
Sire,"  which  created  a  great  sensation  at  the  moment 
the  incident  was  in  the  public  mind. 

THE  ROUTINE  OF  THE  POPE's  DAY. 

Leo  Xni.  is  undoubtedly  the  most  occupied  and  the 
most  active  of  sovereigns.  Not  a  minute  of  the  day  but 
which  has  its  purpose  and  its  employment  rigidly  fixed. 
The  Pope's  daily  life  is  the  following  : — 

As  a  rule  Leo  XIIL  gets  up  at  six  o'clock,  and  often 
at  a  still  earlier  hour.  At  seven  o'clock  he  celebrates 
Mass  in  his  private  chapel,  and  listens  to  a  second  one — 
(inaction  de  (jraces.  At  eight  o'clock  he  partakes  of  a 
light  repast  consisting  of  coffee  and  milk  and  a  few 
biscottiy  of  which  His  Holiness  is  particularly  fond. 
He  then  sets  to  work  to  examine  documents,  to 
study  questions  of  policy,  to  draw  up  letters  or 
encycliques,  etc.,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  he  gives  his 
attention  to  general  business,  and  receives  successively 
his  secretary  of  state,  the  ambassadors,  the  secretaries 
of  the  various  Congregations,  who,  like  the  ambassadors 
attached  to  the  Holy  See,  have  each  their  special  day  of 
reception.  Leo  XIIL  insists  on  having  a  clear  statement 
made  to  him  of  all  matters .  that  need  his  personal 
attention.  No  detail  is  too  small  for  him  to  go  into ;  he 
endeavours  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  everything.  A  worker 
himself,  the  Pope  expects  the  same  application  on  the 
part  of  his  subordinates.  If  a  report  seems  to  him  to  be 
wanting  in  any  respect,  his  severe  expression  betrays  his 
dissatisfaction  to  the  unfortunate  ecclesiastic  who  has,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Holy  Father,  been  negligent  or  in- 
attentive. When  he  is  satisfied  it  is  rarely  that  he 
expresses  his  satisfaction  in  words,  so  that  when 
a  prelate  secures  a  word  of  praise  from  him  it  is  a  supreme 
recompense.  As  he  is  not  liberal  in  compliments,  those 
that  he  does  give  have  a  greater  value. 

HIS  PUBLIC  AUDIENCES. 

Twice  a  week  during  the  winter  months,  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock,  the  public  audiences  take  place. 
Fifty  or  sixty  persons  are  grouped  in  a  room,  and  Kneel 
when  the  Holy  Father  enters.  He  then  passes  before 
each  of  them,  questions  them  separately,  and  gives  his 
blessing.  English  and  American  Protestants  are  often  in 
great  number  at  these  collective  audiences.  Leo  XIIL 
makes  no  distinction  between  Christians  of  different  con- 
fessions. With  an  exquisite  tact  he  welcomes  the  Protes- 
tants with  the  same  fatherly  and  affectionate  kindness  as  if 
they  recognised  his  authority  in  religion.  I  have  seen 
them  moved  to  tears  by  the  kindness  shown  by  the 
Holy  Father.  A  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Grant,  United  States 
Minister  at  Vienna,  was  received  in  private  audience  by 
Leo  XIIL  As  he  spoke  neither  French  nor  Italian, 
he  took  an  interpreter  with  him.  The  Pope  welcomed 
him  in  a  fatherly  way,  told  him  he  had  known  personally 
his  illustrious  father,  and  spoke  lengthily  of  the  higk 
qualities  of  the  late  American  statesman.  It  was  with  a 
pleasing  word  for  the  United  States  that  the  Pope  took 
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leave  of  Mr.  Grant,  who  was  profoundly  impressed  by 

his  interv^iew. 

HIS  REGIMEN. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  Pope  takes  a  light  broth,  which 
suffices  till  dinner  time.  This,  according  to  the  old 
Roman  custom,  is  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
repast  is  very  simple ;  it  consists  invariably  of  boiled 
meat,  a  roast  dish,  seasonable  vegetables,  and  fruit  for 
dessert.  Everything  like  luxury  is  banished  from  his 
table,  which  cannot  cost  more  than  five  francs  a  day.  The 
■doctors  have  ordered  him  to  take  Bordeaux  wine,  and 
the  archbishop  of  that  city  never  fails  to  address  him 
barrels  of  the  choicest  brand.  Traditional  etiquette 
requires  that  at  Rome  the  Pope  shall  eat  alone,  and  it  is 
only  when  he  is  outside  the 
Eternal  City  that  he  can 
have  guests  around  his 
table.  Up  tUl  1870  Pius  IX. 
went  every  summer  to 
Castel  Gaudolfo,  and  there 
he  was  always  surrounded 
by  distinguished  guests. 

THE  POPE  IN  HIS  GARDEN. 

If  the  weather  Ls  favour- 
able, Leo  XIII.  takes  a 
walk  in  the  Vatican  gardens 
and  park.  In  summer  he 
sometimes  lunches  in  the 
little  wooden  summer-house 
that  has  been  built  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden.  He 
likes  to  talk  to  the  gar- 
deners, and  follows  their 
work  with  the  closest 
attention.  Ho  interests 
himself  also  in  the  number 
of  oranges  that  the  garden 
produces,  and  the  disposal 
that  is  made  of  them.  By 
the  way,  this  production 
amounts  to  ten  thousand 
each  season. 

At  the  moment  of  the 
jubilee.  Cardinal  Lavigerie 
presented  an  African  gazelle 
to  His  Holiness,  who  had  a 
place  reserved  for  it  in  the 
garden,  and  he  often  amuses 
himself  by  letting  it  feed 
from  his  hand. 

One  of  his  favourite  pas- 
times is  the  roccolo,  a  sort 
of  net  trap  for  catching 
small  birds.    This  sport  is 

common  in  Italy,  and  Leo  XIII.  is  very  fond  of  it,  and 
when  he  has  been  very  successful  he  sends  to  the 
cardinals  or  ecclesiastics  of  his  household  a  dozen  birds 
captured  by  him.  This  favour  is  greatly  appreciated  by 
those  who  receive  it. 

After  his  walk  his  Holiness  re-enters  his  apartments  at 
about  six  o'clock,  and  at  once  gives  his  private  audiences 
in  his  study  or  in  his  library.  Leo  XIII.  is  very 
sparing  in  this  favour.  He  accords  it  only  to  persons  of 
mark,  bishops,  eminent  layman,  and  politicians.  And 
yet  how  many  of  these  have  to  content  themselves  with 
a  collective  audience. 

Every  day,  at  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  according  to  the  season,  the  Pope  recites  the 
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Rosary  with  Mgr.  Angeli,  his  private  secretary  and  ono 
of  the  priests  of  the  household. 

HIS  AUSTERITY. 

In  all  religious  exercises  Leo  XIII.  bears  a  serious, 
dignified,  and  imposing  attitude.  I  have  rarely  seen  Mass 
celebrated  with  such  profound  and  heartfelt  piety :  the 
priest  is  divined  in  the  highest  acceptation  of  the  word 
in  Leo  XIII.  He  carries  out  to  a  fcruple  the  laws  of 
the  Church.  It  is  known  that  a  Catholic  priest  should 
celebrate  Mass  fasting,  but  this  is  a  law  of  discipline 
which  the  Pope,  owing  to  illness,  has  a  right  to  dispen- 
sate  from.  In  fact,  only  lately,  Leo  XIII.  has  accorded 
this  dispensation  to  two  cardinals,  and  has  allowed  them 
to  celebrate  Mass  after  having  partaken  of  liquid  food. 

But,  if  it  occurs  that  in  the 
morning  an  illness  or  an 
indisposition  obbges  him  to 
take  a  cup  of  milk  or 
broth,  Leo  XIII.,  notwith- 
standing the  supreme 
powers  of  which  he  is  the 
sovereign  dispenser,  ab- 
stains that  day  from  cele- 
brating Mass. 

After  the  Rosary,  Leo 
XIII.  partakes  of  a  light 
breakfast  composed  of 
eggs,  vegetables,  and  fruit, 
and  then  enters  his  private 
apartments;  it  is  seldom 
he  retires  before  eleven 
o'clock.  His  excessive 
nervousness  occasions  him 
frequent  sleeplessness;  he 
then  rises  and  walks  about 
his  room,  reading  and  medi- 
tating. At  times  an  idea 
strikes  him,  and  he  rouses 
his  secretary  and  dictates 
to  him. 

THE  POPE  AS  SCHOLAK, 

His  intellect  is  in  con- 
stant activity  ;  he  leaves 
one  task  only  to  take  up 
another.  His  chief  intellec- 
tual distraction  is  in  the 
morning,  when  he  turns 
to  Latin  verse,  in  which 
he  excels  and  which  he 
lovingly  runs  off.  Classic 
iH.  Lc  Lxture,  itonie,  antiquity  has  no  greater 
connoisseur  nor  a  finer 
or  more  delicate  one  than 
LeoXin.  He  is  an  artist, 
and  has  the  culture  and  manner  of  one.  The  elegant 
Latinity,  sometimes  laborious  and  stormy,  of  his  en- 
cyclical letters  and  his  speeches,  show  his  attention 
and  respect  for  style.  Leo  XIII.  is  a  purist ;  he  is  rarely 
satisfied  with  what  he  writes :  he  erases,  adds,  and  con- 
tinually erases,  until  he  has  found  the  decisive  expression, 
the  word  which  remains. 

Leo  XIII.  is  an  assiduous  reader  of  Dante  ;  he  knows 
whole  songs  by  heart.  A  prelate  assures  me  that  he  by 
chance  recited  some  verses ;  the  Pope  took  up  the  thread, 
thereof,  and  unrolled  it  without  interruption.  Since 
Benedict  XIV. — to  whom  Voltaire  dedicated  his  **  Ma- 
homet " — the  Pontiff  now  reigning  is  the  most  literate 
and  the  most  learned  who  has  ever  been  seated  on  the 
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ithrone  of  St.  Peter  ;  under  this  head  he  has  worthily  re- 
joined the  traditions  of  the  great  Popes  with  those  of 
^he  Renaissance. 

AN  ECONOMIST. 

.  Leo  Xni.  is  not  only  an  adroit  politician,  a  sagacious 
•diplomatist,  he  is  also  an  excellent  administrator,  a 
^severe  and  sharp  economist.  He  administers  with 
scrupulous  care  the  Pontifical  fortune.  The  pence  of 
St.  Peter  bring  in  about  six  or  seven  millions  a  year  ; 
this  is  little  to  meet*  the  innumerable  needs  and  ever- 
increasing  requirements  of  the  administration  of  the 
Church,  but,  thanks  to  the  judicious  employment  of 
these  revenues,  the  Pope  succeeds  in  meeting  all  the 
requirements  of  the  ecclesiastical  services.  Of  late 
years  he  has  sensibly  cut  down  useless  expanses,  and 
reduced  the  outward  luxury  of  his  Court  to  the  strictly 
Jiecessary. 

Superduous  employments  have  been  abolished,  certain 
stipends  moderated.  The  Pope  has  mercilessly  stripped 
•off  all  the  foolish  branches  of  the  Pontifical  budget,  and 
he  has  done  well.  He  has  heard  cries  and  protests 
.around  him,  but  reforms  are  never  carried  out  without 
raising  a  certain  amount  of  opposition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Catholics  of  other  countries,  many  amongst  the 
Homan  and  Italian  Catholics,  instead  of  coming  to  the  aid 
•of  the  Pope,  are  not  far  from  considering  the  Vatican  as 
-tk  good  nulch-cow,  which  should  aliment  themselves  and 
their  fanailies  gratis.  The  Romans  consider  it  most 
natural  that  they  should  be  maintained  by  the  Popes,  as 
they  were  formerly  by  the  Caesars.  Leo  XIII.  has  put 
^things  into  good  order  and  lias  cut  short  all  prodigalities. 

HIS  LIBERALITY. 

Some  liave  sought  to  revenge  themselves  upon  him, 
•accusing  him  of  avarice,  but  bitter  feeling  alone  has  been 
able  to  express  this  reproach.  No  one  is  more  open- 
handed  and  generous  than  the  Pope  when  it  is  a  question 
•of  sustaining  some  useful  work  or  of  succouring  some 
.great  misfortune.  Periodically  he  aids  the  Propaganda 
with  royal  munificence  ;  he  has  given  half-a-million  francs 
to  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  only  lately  he  decided 
that  the  sums  offered  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee 
•should  be  dedicated  to  African  missions  for  the  abolition 
•of  slavery. 

His  entry  into  the  Pontificate  was  marked  by  the 
•execution  of  a  grand  artistic  work — one  which  greatly 
honours  him— >  the  restoration  of  the  apse  of  St.  John 
in  Lateran,  which  cost  five  millions  of  francs. 

Others  have  murmured  the  word  **  nepotism." 
This,  it  is  well  known,  was  long  the  reproach  of  the 
Roman  Pontificates,  but  now  this  accusation  can  only  be 
taken  as  a  ridiculous  anachronism.  The  dower  which 
Leo  Xin.  gave  to  his  two  nephews  and  to  his  niece 
when  they  married  does  not  exceed  that  which  a  rich 
grocer  usually  gives  to  his  children.  The  fantastic 
figures  which  have  been  published  by  newspapers  do  not 
approach  the  truth. 

PREPARING  FOR  A  HKOIRA. 

The  rigid  economy  with  which  Leo  XIII.  adrainLsters 
finance  inspires,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  praise- 
worthy respect.  The  Pope  looks  into  the  future, 
•  and  he  sees  it  full  of  threatening  and  danger.  He 
wants  his  successors  to  be  able  to  face  and  meet  the 
formidable  eventualities  which  may  rise  up  at  any 
moment.  The  Pope  may  be  obliged  to  quit  Rome  ; 
this  idea  of  a  departure  of  the  Pope  from  the  Eter- 
Tial  City  haunts  the  imagination  of  Leo  XIII. 
Tounger,  he  would  certainly  have  realised  it-   It  is 


therefore  necessary  that  the  Holy  See,  in  prevision  of 
events,  should  dispose  of  sufficient  resources.  Wherefore 
Leo  XIII.  has  the  generous  ambition  of  providing  a  Ponti- 
fical treasure  by  slowly  accumulating  capital  which  it  will  be 
only  possible  to  alienate  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 
The  considerable  sums  in  cash  which  he  received  on  the 
occasion  of  his  jubilee  have  permitted  the  formation  of  a 
first  reserve  fund  ;  but  Leo  XIII.  is  bent  on  further 
increasing  this,  and  it  is  principally  to  this  end  that  all 
the  economy  and  reforms  accoinplished  of  late  years 
point.  Some  day  the  illustrious  Pontiff  will  be  blessed 
for  his  disinterestedness  and  foresight. 

CARDINAL  RAMPOLLA. 

This  study  would  not  be  complete  were  we  not  to  say 
a  few  words  concerning  the  personages  who  surround 
Leo  XIII.  in  the  Vatican,  and  who  enjoy  his  confidence. 
There  are  two  figures  which  especially  detach  themselves 
from  the  ftToup,  and  excite  attention — Cardinal  Rampolla 
and  Monsignor  Boccali. 

Cardinal  Rampolla  is  one  of  the  youngest  members  of 
the  Holy  College,  as  he  is  only  forty-seven  years  of  age. 
His  piety  and  his  doctrine,  sound  as  well  as  deep,  caused 
the  present  Pope  quickly  to  distinguish  him,  and  four 
years  ago  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State. 
Cardinal  Rampolla  is  a  theologian  and  a  diplomatist.  All 
his  ambition  is  to  serve  with  docility  the  thoughts  of 
his  master,  of  whom  he  is  a  precious  and  devoted 
instrument. 

The  facility  of  approaching  him,  the  vivacity  of  his 
conversation,  temper  the  rigid  system  of  his  life  and  the 
monkish  aspect  of  his  person. 

Cardinal  Rampolla  is  a  Sicilian  ;  his  hair,  which  is  jet 
black,  his  dark  skin,  his  marked  physiognomy,  the 
exuberance  of  his  gestures,  betray  otherwise  his 
southern  origin.  Cardinal  Rampolla*s  piety  reaches 
ascetism.  It  is  said  that  his  purple  covers  sackcloth, 
and  twice  a  week,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  he  practises 
discipline. 

Periodically  the  retirement  of  Cardinal  Rampolla  is 
announced.  These  are  newspaper  inventions.  Cardinal 
Rampolla  will  be  the  last  Secretary  of  State  of  Leo  XIII. 
The  Pope  will  find  with  difficulty  so  docile  a  servant,  so 
devoted  a  collaborator. 

THE  pope's  alter  EGO. 

Monsignor  Boccali  has  no  official  appointment  in  view* 
but  he  is  certainly  the  most   influential  personaga 
of  the  Church  after  the  Pope,   because  he   is  the 
Ultimate    confidant,    the    alter   ego    of    Leo  XIII. 
Formerly,  the  Popes,  upon  entering  the  Pontificate, 
were  accustomed  to  surround  themselves  with  their  rela- 
tions, whom  they  covered  with  dignities,  and  upon  whom 
they  conferred  the  highest  appointments  in  the  Church. 
The  nephew  of  the  Pope  received  by  right  the  purple, 
with  the  dignity  of  Cardinal  Padrone.     This  nepotism 
was  a  deplorable  abuse,  but  it  must  be  recognised  that 
this  arose  out  of  the  deepest  fibre  of  human  nature  no 
less  than  from  an  essential  trait  of  the  Itivlian  character, 
which  is  naturally  suspicious  and  diffident.   If  the  Popes 
surrounded  themselves  with  their  relations,  it  was  because 
they  feared  to  be  deceived  or  betrayed  :  they  sought, 
before  all,  auxiliaries  sure  and  faithful.     Leo  XIII. 
gave  in  to  the  same  sentiment  when  upon  the  day 
of    his   elevation    to   the    Pontificate    ho  brought 
with    him    his   little   court  of   Perugia,  Monsignor 
Laurenzi,  Monsignor  Angeli,  Monsignor  Boccali,  Monsig- 
nor Satolli,  etc.,  all  men  of  great  merit  and  incontestable 
value.    The  Cardinal  Laurenzi,  the  late  prand  vicar  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Perugia,  is  to-day  condemned  to  inao- 
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tion  through  an  incurable  malady.  Monsignor  Satolli, 
who  represented  the  Pope  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  is  a  deep  theologian,  a  candi- 
date for  the  purple.  Monsignor  Bcccali  is  still  but  a 
cardinal  **in  petto,"  but  his  influence  is  considerable. 
Modest  and  reserved  by  nature,  Monsignor  Boccali  uses 
it  but  moilerately  ;  but  those  who  know  the  Vatican 
know  it  well.  Monsignor  Boccali  gives  ambassadors 
audience  ;  the  highest  personages,  diplomatists,  prelates, 
princes,  cardinals,  press  into  his  ante-room. 

Monsignor  Boccali  is  of  an  intelligence  fine,  open,  intui- 
tive ;  if  the  Pope  appreciates  the  voluntary  retirement  he 
affects,  he  has  nevertheless  a  high  esteem  for  his  rare 
jOfood  sense,  and  no  important  matter  is  decided  in  the 
Vatican  without  Monsignor  Boccali  being  consulted  by 
Leo  XIII.  and  called  upon  to  express  his  opinion. 
Monsignor  Boccali  is  unfortunately  in  delicate  health. 
His  pallor  and  his  soft  and  modest  features  give  him  an 
air  of  St.  Louis  de  Gonzaga,  but  this  quiet  exterior  hides 
a  firm  and  energetic  nature. 

By  his  virtues,  by  his  intelligence  in  business,  by  the 
profound  experience  acquired  in  the  great  school  of 
diplomacy,  where  the  confidence  of  the  Pope  holds  him, 
Monsignor  Boccali,  once  robed  in  purple,  is  destined  to  a 
high  future  in  the  Church. 

THE  pope's  private  SECRETARY. 

Monsignor  Angeli,  the  Pope's  private  secretary,  is  a 
profoundly  pious  priest,  of  a  disinterestedness  and  dis- 


cretion open  to  every  proof.  Recently  the  Pope  named 
him  beneficiary  of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Peter,  an  appoint- 
ment which  may  be  worth  three  to  four  thousand  francs. 
Monsignor  Angeli  confessed  to  one  of  his  friends  that 
this  was  the  height  of  his  ambition.  Would  that  all 
sovereigns  had  servants  and  courtiers  so  easily  contented ! 

The  Roman  prelates  are  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the 
Perugians,  but  they  are  rftsnecti>d  iK^cauRA  their  integrity 
is  ftbove  8us^)icion^  and  it  'has  Be?er  been  poesible  to 
reproach  them  with  cupidity. 

By  the  side  of  the  private  personage  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  portray  under  his  various  and  complex 
aspects,  we  might  study  in  Leo  XIII.  the  poUtician, 
the  doctor,  but  we  should  outstep  the  narrow  limits  of 
this  study,  and  a  volume  would  not  suffice  for  this. 

ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  POPES  OF  HISTORY. 

Leo  XIII.  will  certainly  figure  amongst  the  great 
Popes  of  history.    As  he  enjoys  the  admiration  and  the 
respect  of  his  century,  posterity  will  not  refuse  to  accord 
him  its  esteem,  and  will  place  him  in  the  position  h& 
merits,  by  the  side  of  Innocent  III.  the  pope  of  great 
and  fertile  initiative,  and  of  Nicholas  V.  the  I*ope  of  the- 
Renaissance,  the  founder  of  the  Vatican  Library,  and  of 
Benedict  XIV.  the  enlightened  Pope  who  ranks  side  by- 
side  with  the  greatest  geniuses  of  his  time.   In  a  century 
when  material  power  celebrates,  it  may  be  said,  its 
apotheosis,  Leo  XIII.  has  had  the  glory  of  raising  undex^ 
the  most  tangible  form  the  moral  force  of  the  Popedom.. 
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!He  has  replaced  this  secular  institution,  which  some  pre- 
vtended  was  immobilised  and  mummified  forever,  in  the 
Ihighest  social  position,  as  the  illuminating  lighthouse  of 
future.  Ho  has  restored  it  a^  a  universal  and  social 
jpower.  With  Leo  XIII.  the  Pope  has  returned  ;  as 
Joseph  De  Maistre  beautifully  expresses  himself,  "the 
natural  head,  the  most  powerful  promoter,  the  great 
Z)emiurgus  of  universal  civilisation." 

A  MODERN  POPE. 

Leo  XIII.  is  a  modem  Pope  as  far  ai  th^  Ponti- 
-fical  traditions,  where  the  fear  of  innovation  and  the 
respect  for  usage  reach  proportions  sometimes  exces- 
sive, will  allow.  Leo  XIII.  loves  and  understands  his 
•century ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  he  has  been  able  to 
4ict  upon  it  to  a  high  degree.  Nothing  in  this  century  is 
istrange  to  him.  If,  in  his  encyclical  letters,  he  has 
rsounded  all  its  weaknesses,  he  has  also  understood  all 
its  needs  and  all  its  healthy  aspirations. 

The  social  question,  this  redoubtable  enigma  which  lies 
•on  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  century,  has  become 
•the  centre  of  his  preoccupation,  and  at  the  present 
time  he  is  putting  the  finishing  touches  upon  an 
•encyclical  letter  in  which  he  utters  his  word  upon  the 
•divers  solutions  which  this  terrible  problem  calls  for. 

HIS  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Of  the  Press,  this  incomparable  lever  the  power  of 
which  cannot  be  exaggerated,  he  understands  the  neces- 
:sity  and  the  strength,  although  at  times  he  hesitates  to 
make  use  of  it.  Leo  XIII.  is  an  assiduous  reader 
of  newspapers  and  reviews,  which  is  a  novelty,  and  daring 
ior  a  Pope.  Even  to-day  three-fourths  of  the  old  car- 
•dinals  are  wont  to  consider  newspapers  as  an  invention 
of  Satan.  Even  their  own  inspire  little  confidence  in 
them.  Leo  XIII.  has  always  had  a  weakness  for  jour- 
nalism, and  has  particular  organs  which  he  subsidises, 
^t  the  commencement  of  his  Pontificate  it  was  the 
Aurora,  now  it  is  (so  it  is  said)  the  Moiiiteiir  de  Home, 
Xieo  XIII.  is  always  very  generous  in  subsidies  to  those 
journals  which  appeal  to  his  generosity.  The  Popes  of 
the  Renaissance  paid  their  weight  in  gold  for  antique 
manuscripts  to  enrich  their  libraries.  Is  it  not  t«-day 
^as  useful,  as  meritorious  a  work  in  its  kind,  to  sustain 
.an  organ  which  propagates  the  ideas  and  defends  the 
interests  of  Catholicism  ?  It  is  only  unfortunate  that  so 
much  timidity  is  displayed  in  this  field,  and  that  so  few 
prelates  and  Italian  cardinals  reach  in  this  connection 
the  generosity  and  the  modernity  of  ideas  which 
characterise  Leo  XIII. 

A  MAN  OF  HIS  CENTURY. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  ^tirch  is  accustomed  to  be 
^hind  the  century  when  she  does  not  miss  the  train. 
This  is  a  reproach  which  under  Leo  XIII.  it  would  be 
<liificult  to  address  to  the  Popedom,  because  the 
present  Pope  has  always  had  at  heart  to  follow  in  every- 
thing the  movement  of  his  century,  and  to  adapt  the 
iiction  of  the  Church  to  the  new  conditions  of  society. 


Some  amongst  the  Catholics  on  the  Continent  would 
like  to  see  the  Church  as  it  was  in  the  past — bound  to 
the  corpses  of  dead  institutions.  Leo  XIII.  is  not  of 
this  school.  If  he  respects  the  monarchies  wherever 
they  are  founded  on  popular  and  traditional  rights, 
republics  do  not  frighten  him.  In  France  he  urges 
Catholics  to  adhere  to  the  present  r^yime  in  order  to  im- 
prove it.  In  Brazil  the  same.  The  fall  of  Dom  Pedro, 
who  dissimulated  badly  a  deep  hostility  towards  the  ) 
Church,  is  saluted  with  joy  by  all  Catholics  in  Brazil,  ' 
provoked  at  the  Vatican  no  sentiment  of  regret.  To  the 
Brazilian  Catholics,  who  implored  his  advice,  Leo  XIII. 
replied,  Accept  the  Republic ;  try  to  imitate  the 
Catholics  in  the  United  States,  who  have  placed  their 
rights  and  their  liberties  under  the  palladium  of  free 
institutions  and  the  common  law." 

As  regards  tho  United  States,  they  have  no  sincerer 
friend  or  more  profound  admirer  than  Leo  XIII.  When 
Mr.  Cleveland,  on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee,  sent  him 
as  a  present  a  richly  bound  copy  of  the  **  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,"  Leo  XIII.  appreciated  this  present 
above  others ;  and  on  receiving  it  he  might  have  thought, 
even  if  he  did  not  so  explicitly  express  himself,  that  he 
held  in  his  hands  the  charter  of  the  society  of  the  future. 

THE  CAVOUR  OF  THE  PAPACY. 

But  half  a  centiury  ago  Italy  had  the  unhoped-for  good 
fortune  to  find  in  Cavour  a  great  statesman  who  by 
the  fertility  of  his  genius  and  the  audacity  of  his  com- 
binations has  realised  the  secular  dream  which  haunted 
the  brain  of  generations — Italian  Unity.  If  we  reflect 
what  Italy  was  at  the  time  Cavour  took  the  reins  of 
government,  and  what  he  accomplished  a  few  years 
afterwards,  it  can  almost  be  said  that  he  brought  her  out 
of  chaos  and  space. 

The  Popedom,  also,  had  the  providential  chance  of 
finding  in  Leo  XIII.  a  man  whose  political  adroitness 
recalls  that  of  the  fortunate  Minister  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 
Crushed  and  humiliated  as  was  the  Holy  See  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Pius  IX.,  Leo  XIII.  has  restored  to  the 
Popedom,  with  the  respect  of  Govennnents  and  people, 
that  prestige  and  influence  which  were  her  attributes 
diuring  the  heroic  times  of  her  history.  Rarely  has  the 
tiara  shone  with  so  brilliant  and  pure  a  light,  or  shed  its 
rays  so  brightly  and  so  far.  The  Popedom  has  lost  the 
material  possession  of  Rome,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
thanks  to  Leo  XIII.,  she  is  preparing  to  take  possession 
of  the  world,  or  at  any  rate  she  has  splendidly  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  her  social  action  and  the  dominions  of  her 
moral  conquests. 

Catholicism  may  be  proud  to  salute  in  its  actual  head  a 
man  whose  greatness  of  character  and  whose  intellectual 
superiority  command  the  admiration  and  the  esteem 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  which  place  him  unequalled 
amongst  the  sovereigns  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Rome,  April,  1891. 
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WHAT  IS  IMMORTALITY  ? 

THE  LATEST  SOCIALISr  PROTEST  AGAINST  INDIVIDUALISM. 

In  the  Monist  for  April  Dr.  George  M.  Gould  publishes 
a  long  article  on  "  Immortality,  which  is  notable  as 
giving  the  latest  illustration  of  the  ferment  of  Socialist 
thought  that  is  pervading  the  human  mind.  Dr.  Gould 
sets  himself  to  attack  the  doctrine  of  the  soul  as  it  is 
generally  understood,  meaning  thereby  the  existence  of 
the  indi\adual  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave.  This  doc- 
trine, he  maintains,  is  quite  contrary  to  true  religion  and 
to  science.  Dr.  Gould  diflTers  from  most  of  the  men  in 
whose  company  he  is  found,  in  strongly  deprecating  the 
indiflerence  with  which  the  great  majority  of  the  public 
regard  the  question  of  Ufe  after  death. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LIFE  AFTER  DEATH. 

He  says  that  the  majority  is  slowly  settling  towards 
an  agnostic  non-committalism,  which  is  destructive 
of  all  moral  earnestness.  His  theory  is  that  the 
desire  for  the  preservation  of  your  identity  after  death  is 
due  to  the  love  of  individualism,  from  which  the  race 
is  escaping.  He  maintains  that  the  beUef  that  the 
body,  with  its  pack  of  heathenish  appetites  and  needs, 
could  push  through  death  and  come  out  fresh  ^  and 
renewed  on  the  other  side,  is  the  very  insanity  of  indi- 
vidualism and  the  intoxication  of  materialism.  Our 
individuality,  he  points  out,  is  so  imperfect  that  no  one 
could  Avish  it  to  be  made  eternal.  Neither  our  intel- 
lectual, nor  moral,  nor  emotional  nature  is  such  that  we 
would  wish  it  to  be  perpetuated  for  ever.  The  longer  an 
individual  exists  in  this  world,  the  more  does  the  power 
of  the  material  to  limit  the  spiritual  grow  upon  us ;  men 
get  narrow,  cold,  calculating,  and  women  snaky,  scheming, 
cruel. 

DEATH  THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  SOUL. 

The  sonl  finds  that  the  body  becomes  its  master, 
and  God  mercifully  decrees  its  escape  from  this  slavery — 
that  escape  is  caUed  death.  Even  the  Oriental  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  more  rational  and  more 
consonant  with  what  we  know  of  Ufe  than  the  Christian 
theory,  which  seems  to  him  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
doctrine  of  conservation  of  life  energy.  He  extends  the 
law  of  the  conservation  of  force  to  biological  and  psychical 
things,  which,  he  says,  ofifers  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  fallacies  of  the  materialist  and  the  unbehever  at  the 
same  time  that  it  gives  the  death-blow  to  the  equally 
shallow  fallacies  of  believers.  Life  is  a  unity  and  indivis- 
ible, and  as  inextinguishable  as  physical  force.  The  old 
doctrine  of  heaven  as  an  eternal  laziness  was  the  sigh  of 
the  sluggish  flesh  whipped  to  ceaseless  work  by  the  rest- 
less Life ;  the  desire  of  heaven  was  the  desire  of  eternal 
death. 

THE  NEW  DEITY— LIFE. 

This  Life,  which  he  regards  as  an  impersonal  deity,  is 
shared  equally  by  trees  and  animals  as  much  as  by  men. 
It  is  the  flimsiest  of  conceits  that  makes  men  think  that 
they  are  endowed  with  a  special  sort  of  soul  or  divine 
Ufe  different  from  that  of  animals  and  of  plants.  Dr. 
Gould  says  he  caimot  understand  this  absurd  hungering 
after  personal  identity.  The  higher  life  that  is  m  the 
heart  of  each  of  us  invites  us  to  leave  our  little  self  and 
find  a  larger  self.  ReUgion  says  Yes  to  that  invitation  ; 
materialism  and  pessimism  say  No.  The  only  inimortaUty 
tibat  is  pos^ble  or  desirable  is  the  losing  of  the  individual 


identity  of  life  to  find  it  again  as  the  deeper  and  richer 
Ufe  in  Nature  and  God.  The  more  we  rise  into  the  imper- 
sonal atmosphere  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  more  are  we  care- 
less of  the  fate  of  personal  identity, 

THE  LARGER  FAITH. 

If  we  could  rise  without  this  selfish  individualism,  ha 
tells  us — 

We  could  then  see  that  it  is  the  quality  of  all  life,  the  progres- 
sive parity,  power,  and  increase  of  life  in  the  abstract  that 
become  all-important.  Religion  would  become  the  love  and 
veneration  of  Life  theFatherof  us;  morality  the  cheerful  obedi- 
ence of  the  individual  to  that  Father ;  Heaven  the  re-entrance- 
of  the  individual  life  into  the  great  unity.  The  foolishest  of 
all  fears  is  the  fear  that  science  is  somehow  going  to  destroy 
all  good  things  of  faith  and  life.  In  truth  it  reveals  aU  good 
things.  It  demonstrates  and  manifests  both  God  and  im- 
mortality,—God  as  the  Father  of  all  life,  immortality  as  the 
surety  of  the  conservation  and  non-wastage  of  that  life. 
Much  of  the  fear  of  science  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  fear  of  the 
old  materialistic  religion  in  presence  of  the  larger  faith  that 
bums  up  its  beloved  errors. 

LOVE  NOT  YOUR  LTPE,  BITD  tlFK  ITSELP  ! 

This  is  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Qould  appUes  his  worship* 
of  *'  our  master  Life  "  ; — 

In  the  meantime  the  conclusion  is  clear :  to  love  and  aid* 
the  work  of  our  master  Life  we  need  not  wait  for  death.  We 
may  not  seek  our  own  salvation  ;  it  is  no  matter  whether  you. 
and  I  are  saved  or  not.   The  reincarnation  of  Ufe  is  our  wort 
here  and  now.   It  took  you  twenty  years  to  fashion  out  of  a- 
microscopically  small  speck  of  unorganised  protoplasm  your 
body  and  brain.   Within  us  we  are  to  keep  that  organisation 
from  cramping  and  binding  the  life, — keep  life  as  large  and* 
free  and  pliant  as  possible.   Outside  of  us  the  incarnation 
goes  on  as  well,  and  every  person  you  influence  either  for 
good  or  for  ill,  thus  by  the  fact,  becomes  a  product  of  your 
incarnating  work.   Every  day  you  have  a  hundred  opportu- 
nities to  give,  without  lessening  your  own  supply,  some  of 
your  own  life,  to  increase  the  quantity  and  to  elevate  the 
quality  of  the  general  stock  of  the  world's  Ufe.   Help  the 
young,  they  inherit  the  world  and  will  use  it  well  or  Uli 
according  to  your  teaching  and  example.    Stop  cruelty  to 
animals,  they  are  your  brothers,  filled  with  the  same  life  as 
your  own ;  fight  the  political  ruin  we  are  preparing  for  our- 
selves by  partisanship,  bribery,  and  class-legislation;  dis- 
courage war  and  intemperance,  and  lessen  the  tyranny  of  the  • 
strong  and  wealthy.   Wage  a  ceaseless  war  to  the  death 
against  luxury,  the  poison  that  is  eating  and  rotting  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us ;  love  trees,  meadows,  clear  brooks,  the  • 
mountains  and  silences  of  Nature.   Love,  not  so  much  your 
own  or  another's  individual  life,  as  Life  itself.   There  is 
otherwise  no  immortality. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  sociaUstic  theory  of  immor-- 
tality  is  the  disadvantajge  which  cUngs  to  aU  socialistic* 
schemes  for  the  destruction  of  property.  Without  saying 
that  it  destroys  all  incentive  to  well-doing  or  to  the 
improvement  of  the  individual,  it  certainly  destroys  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  aU  motives  which  have  led  to  the 
development  of  the  indiWdual,  and  therefore  to  the 
progress  of  the  race.  Our  identity  may  be  a  poor  things 
out  it  is  our  own,  and  it  is  capable  of  infinite  improve- 
ment. It  is  not  difScult  to  see  that  if  the  ordinary  man< 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  matter  a  bit 
whether  he  is  saved  or  not  saved,  his  conclusions  wilL 
be  very  different  from  the  eloquent  exhortations  of  Dr.. 
Gould. 
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WILL  MOEAUTY  SURVIVE  RELIGION? 

BY  PROFESSOR  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith's  article  in  the  Forum  for 
April,  under  the  above  heading,  may  be  read  with  advant- 
age immediately  after  Dr.  Gould's  exultant  demonstration 
in  the  Monist  for  April,  that  man  has  no  more  soul  than  a 
tree,  and  that  the  desire  *or  personal  immortality  is  a  highly 
immoral  aspiration.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  says  that  the 
inevitable  result  of  religious  agnosticism  will  be  to  bring 
in  an  era  of  immorality ;  in  other  words,  that  moral  and 
religious  agnosticism  go  hand  in  hand.  Mr.  Smith  is 
evidently  very  much  impressed  by  the  case  of  a  young 
man  of  his  acquaintance  who  had  been  brought  up  re- 
ligiously, but  who  cast  away  his  religion  and  embraced 
Positivism,  and  suffered  thereafter  a  great  change  of 
character,  marked  by  a  lapse  into  covetousness,  unscrupu- 
lousness,  and  unveracity.  He  admits  that  this  moral 
degeneration  is  not  visible  among  philosophers,  for  they 
represent  the  higher  class  of  minds  who  are  least  imder 
the  influence  of  animal  passions.  He  points  out,  however, 
that  we  have  had  three  eminent  specimens  of  human 
beings  who,  being  emancipated  from  religion,  proved  their 
emancipation  from  all  the  moralities  of  man.  The  first 
was  Napoleon,  the  second  Birchall  the  murderer,  and 
thirdly  Palmer  the  poisoner.  Each  of  the  three  men  was 
manifestly  an  agnostic  in  religion,  and  in  each  case  they 
were  supremely  indifferent  to  moraHty.  This  gives 
occasion  to  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  to  ask  whether  there 
is  any  logical  connection  between  religious  and  moral 
agnosticism. 

Everywhere  religioas  agnosticism  is  manifestly  gaining 
ground.  Are  we  to  expect  a  corresponding  growth  of  moral 
agnosticism?  We  shall  not  have  a  crop  of  Birchall s  and 
^Palmers,  still  less  of  Napoleons ;  but  may  we  not  have  a  crop 
of  men  who  will  regard  morality  as  a  superstition  or  a  con- 
vention, and  will  do  what  suits  their  own  interest  7  Greece, 
after  the  fall  of  her  religion,  had  the  moral  anarchy  depicted 
by  Thucydides  and  ascribed  by  him  to  that  fall.  She  had  the 
moral  agnosticism  of  the  Sophists.  Rome,  after  the  departure 
of  the  religious  faith  to  which  Polybius,  in  a  famous  passage, 
€wcribes  her  public  mor^ty,  had  the  immorality  of  the 
'Empire.  On  the  decline  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  Europe 
ensued  the  moral  agnosticism  of  the  era  impersonated  in 
Machiavelli.  In  each  case,  into  the  void  left  by  religion  came 
spiritual  charlatanry  and  physical  superstition,  such  as  the 
arts  of  the  hierophaiit  of  Isis,  the  sootiisayer,  and  the  astro- 
loger— significant  precursors  of  our  inodern  **  medium." 

Morality  has  hithiarto  been  based  largely  on  reli^on. 
The  presence  of  the  theistic  sanction  has  been  especially 
apparent  in  all  lives  of  heroism,  self-sacrifioe,  or  unselfish 
devotion.  For  such  a  sanction  scientific  sociology  offers 
but  a  poor  substitute.  If  man  has  only  life,  why  should 
he  not  take  the  world  as  he  finds  it  and  make  the  best  of 
it  for  himself  P  Why  should  he  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
future  of  humanity  ?  Evolution  will  fulfil  itself  without 
effort  or  sacrifice  on  his  part.  At  present  we  cannot  see 
how  far  the  loss  of  reUg^ous  faith  will  operate  in  the 
direction  of  moral  relaxation,  for  we  are  Uvmg  under  the 
influence  of  theism,  and  for  the  most  part  under  that  of 
Christianity.  Our  ethics  are  Christian,  and  our  characters 
are  cast  in  the  Christian  mould.  As  the  twiUght  of 
Christianity  and  theism  still  reigns  nobody  expects  a 
sudden  change,  but  Mr.  Smith  tmnks  that  society  may 
have  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  during  the  transition 
stages,  as  it  has  had  move  than  once  before. 


HOW  TO  REFORM  OUR  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM, 

The  current  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  devotes 
some  of  its  pages  to  the  consideration  upon  what  has  been 
effected  and  upon  what  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
work  of  adjusting  the  administration  of  British  justice  to 
the  general  requirements  of  the  times.  The  reviewer  s 
chief  point  is  that  the  County  Court  must  be  exalted  and 
circuit  system  abolished. 

Everything  points,  indeed,  to  the  extension  at  some  future 
time  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts  so  as  to  make 
them  the  sole  courts  of  first  instance,  leaving  the  High 
Court  as  a  court  of  appeal.  It  would  be  easy  to  effect  this 
change.  Two  judges  should  be  told  off  for  this  duty  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  they  should  sit  for  one  year  de  die 
in  diem  to  try  commercial  cases. 

Owing  to  the  present  system,  the  judges  of  the  Queen  s 
Bench  never  really  settle  down  to  work  in  an  organised 
and  systematic  manner.  The  laws  delays  are  once  more 
the  scandal  in  the  Chancery  Division,  w^here  suitors  have 
to  wait  at  least  a  year  after  the  case  is  put  down  before 
it  can  be  heard.  This  is  a  disgrace  to  the  judicial  system 
which  requires  instant  and  efficacious  remedy.  The 
reviewer  has  his  own  ideas  as  to  what  should  be  done  to 
expedite  the  hearing  of  appeals  and  the  administration  of 
justice.  He  would  begin  bv  restoring  the  hearing  of 
commercial  cases  at  the  Guildhall.   He  says : — 

The  very  efficiency  of  the  County  Court  system  has  made 
the  inefficiency  of  the  circuit  system  more  apparent,  and  has 
been  one  of  the  causes  of  it.  Many  of  the  actions  which, 
even  ten  years  ago,  would  have  been  tried  at  the  assizes 
are  now  tried  in  the  County  Courts.  There  is  scarcely  a 
single  thing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  present  circuit 
system. 

Then  he  would  abolish  the  circuit  system,  substi- 
tuting for  it  two  or  three  sittings  a  year  of  definite 
length  of  judges  of  the  High  Court  at  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Bristol.  These  provincial 
centres  being  established,  neighbouring  circuit  towns 
would  be  discontinued.  All  cases  now  heard  at  Ayles* 
bury,  Hertford,  and  Reading  would  be  tried  in  London. 
Others  would  be  grouped  mto  circuits.  Only  capital 
offences  and  a  few  of  the  worst  felonies  should  be  tried 
by  the  judges  of  the  High  Court.  All  cases  of  theft 
should  be  sent  to  a  jury  presided  over  by  the  chairman 
of  Quarter  Sessions.  He  would  aboUsh  the  system  by 
which  a  judge  sits  in  chambers  to  hear  appeals  on  points 
of  practice.  In  order  to  get  through  the  arrears  he 
would  appoint  commissioners  to  try  common  jury  oases 
at  the  Boyal  Courts  for  a  specific  time,  and  he  would 
increase  both  the  judges  ana  the  number  of  officials  in 
the  Chancery  Division.  He  would  also  establish  some 
method  of  transacting  Chancery  business  in  the  large 
centres  in  the  provinces.  The  most  daring  proposal, 
however,  which  ne  makes  is  that  no  sohcitor  shomd  be 
allowed  to  recover  from  his  cUents  any  sum  over  and 
above  the  taxed  costs,  unless  he  has  specially  authorised 
the  expenditm-e  of  some  special  sum.  I  may  as  well 
stop  here — reform  will  certainly  never  go  so  far  as  to 
interfere  with  the  costs  of  lawyers. 


In  Macmillan's  Magazine  Mr.  Saintsbury  writes 
appreciatively  but  critically  upon  "  English  War  Songs," 

fiving  the  palm  to  Michael  Drayton  and  Thomas  Camp- 
ell.  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  urges  all  true  Johnsonians  to 
gather  together  in  pious  gratitude,  on  Saturday,  the  16th. 
of  this  May,  to  honour  the  memory  of  James  Boswell,  by 
keeping  the  centenary  of  his  great  book  with  joyous 
festivity.  Mr.  L.  W.  Carter  defends  the  Braille  type 
from  a  recent  attack  upon  it  in  the  Edinburgh  JReview. 
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the  reform  of  the  poor  law. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  MR.  STANSFELD. 

In  Help  for  May  there  is  an  interview  with  Mr.  Stansf eld, 
who  keeps  the  liberal  conscience  on  the  subject  of  the 
administration  of  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  Liberal  programme  in  this 
matter.  The  duty  of  the  Liberal  party,  he  mamtains,  is 
to  democratise  the  whole  system  of  poor  law  relief. 

"  It  seems  to  me,**  said  Mr.  Stansfeld,  *'  that  the  first  thing 
that  the  Liberal  party  has  qaite  made  up  its  mind  about,  is 
that  the  relief  of  the  poor  will  never  be  put  on  a  sound  basis 
until  the  same  principle  is  applied  to  the  election  of  all  local 
authorities  that  has  long  been  established  in  the  election  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  That  is  to  say,  the  first  thing  in  the 
Liberal  programme  is  to  establish  voting  by  ballot,  to  abolish 
voting  papers,  to  do  away  with  plural  votes,  and  to  carry  out 
unhesitatingly  the  principle  of  one  man,  one  vote,  so  that  the 
people  may  be  brought  into  close,  direct  contact  with  their 
representatives.   That  is  the  first  step." 

Mr.  Stansfeld  would  abolish  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
and  treat  the  relief  of  the  poor  as  a  branch  of  local 
government,  which  must  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the 
special  work  of  specially  elected  bodies  of  local  representa- 
tives. The  Union  area,  he  thinks,  will  have  to  be  over- 
hauled.   He  says: — 

You  have  to  make  the  system  of  poor-law  government  a 
part  of  your  scheme  of  general  local  government.  You  may 
group  districts,  probably  constructing  larger  areas  than  the 
present  Unions,  and  placing  them  under  the  supervision  of 
the  County  Council,  as  &r  as  indoor  relief  is  concerned.  Out 
relief  may  very  well  be  administered  by  the  future  district — 
urban  or  rural— acting  in  concert  with  the  larger  groups  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  certain  delegated  powers  to  the 
parish  on  the  other.  Something  of  this  kind  was  evidently  in 
Mr,  John  Morley's  mind ;  and  something  of  this  kind,  I  doubt 
not,  will  sooner  or  later  be  done.  And  it  implies  no  danger 
of  a  lax  administration  of  out  relief,  which  we  all  know  would 
be  most  mischievous.  For  the  present,  administration  of  out 
relief  is  restricted  by  law  and  by  Local  Government  Board 
orders,  and  it  would  remain  so. 

In  the  Local  Government  of  the  future  the  task  of  dis- 
pensing outdoor  relief  might  be  in  part  delegated  to  the 
Parochial  Councils  taking  up  the  old  functions  of  overseers, 
councils  on  which  the  guardians  of  the  parish  would  sit, 
surrounded  by  a  certain  number  of  local  notables  who  might 
be  safely  trusted  to  prevent  any  lavish  or  indiscriminate 
distribution  of  relief.  There  would  be,  of  course,  an  appeal 
from  Parochial  Coimcils,  but  if  they  had  charge  of  outdoor 
relief  while  all  indoor  relief  was  undertaken  by  the  District 
Council,  or  the  groups  of  District  Councils,  you  would  have 
perhaps  as  good  a  system  as  could  be  devised  for  secur- 
ing the  economy  and  efficiency  of  administration. 

The  indoor  relief  I  would  leave  to  the  District  or  County 
Councils.  They  woi^d  then  be  able  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  class  who  are  at  present  herdedfindiscriminately  together 
in  the  Union  workhouse.  When  once  we  can  deal  with  the 
workhouses  in  a  given  area  we  can  discriminate.  We  can  set 
apart  one  workhouse  for  the  reception  of  those  who  deserve 
what  may  be  called  quasi-punitive  treatment ;  that  is  to  say 
the  habitual  vagabond,  the  dishonest  loafer,  the  persistent 
drunkard,  and,  generally  speaking,  all  the  incorrigible 
idlers,  and  the  vicious.  That  should  be  the  only  work- 
house that  should  continue  as  a  workhouse.  It  would  be  a 
pimitive  institution.  As  for  the  other  workhouses,  I  would 
convert  them  into  almshouses,  for  homes  of  rest  for  the  aged 
poor,  or  use  them  as  hospitals,  or  convalescent  homes,  or 
whatever  other  institutions  may  be  required.  By  this  means, 
I  think,  we  could  remove  from  our  system  for  relieving  the 
poor  the  odium  which  at  present  attaches  to  it,  and  could 
convert  it  into  a  thoroughly  humane,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
an  economical  and  efficient  system  of  helping  those  whom 
we  may  call  the  derelicts  of  society. 


OF  Reviews. 

THE  EVIL  STATE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBUC 

AN  ENGLISH  TORTUS  PROPHECY  OF  DOOM. 

A  FINE  old  crusted  Tory,  in  Blackwood  for  M»j. 
dehvers  his  soul  of  a  lengthened  diatribe  against  the 
American  Republic  in  a  paper  entitled  iSaepotisiiy 
Anarchy,  and  Comii>tion8  in  the  United  States  of 
America.*'  It  is  a  curious  article,  by  a  man  so  wroth  as  to 
be  occasionally  incoherent,  but  the  object  of  the  writer  is 
plain. 

Republicanism  is  his  detestation,  especially  American 
RepubUcanism,  which,  as  practised  in  the  United  States, 
he  tells  us  is,  a  snare  and  a  delusion ;  there  is  no  worse 
tyranny  and  despotism  to  be  found  in  any  other  country. 
How  long  will  it  last  P  he  asks,  and  he  answers  his  own 
question,  "  Not  long,  for  unless  a  change  of  poUcy  comes 
promptly  the  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  United 
States  of  America  may  be  written  within  the  next 
century.  The  United  States  is  a  federation  of 
oligarchies  of  objectionable  form,  the  bosses  are 
tyrants,  and  the  majority  are  slaves.  The  great  idol  of 
the  country  is  self.  It  is  customary  for  the  dtisens 
to  go  about  armed.  The  papers  team  with  murders. 
Heinous  crimes,  such  as  brought  destruction  upon  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  indescribable  outrages  upon  women  and 
children,  with  every  other  crime  of  a  Hke  nature,  display 
the  hollowness  of  American  civilisation.  Goodness  is  not 
only  not  practised,  it  is  reckoned  hypocritical.  American 
men  are  liars,  and  American  women  form  habits  long  before 
marriage  which  causes  them  to  look  with  indiuerence 
upon  matters  involving  strict  moral  principles.  Popularity  is 
the  Moses'  rod  before  which  citizens  dance  and  cap^,  crawl 
and  squirm,  and  so  forth,  and  so  fotth.  The  ovly  yaluable 
part  of  this  intemperate  article  is  the  extract  giyen  from 
a  pamphlet  published  by  the  City  Reform  Club  of  New 
York.  The  paper  reads  as  if  some  one  had  been  studying 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lanin's  account  of  Russian  society,  and  had  set 
himself  to  draw  up  an  equally  authentic  parallel  picture 
of  society  in  the  great  RepubUe  of  the  West. 


JOHN  MURRAY. 

BY  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

In  Murrai/s  Magazine  for  May  Mr.  Gladstone  pays  his  » 
tribute  of  respect  to  John  Murray.  Mr.  Gladstone  s  article 
is  meagre  and  somewhat  disappointing.  He  says : — 

Murray  raised  the  tone  of  his  profession ;  and  erery 
man  who  does  that  is  among  the  benefactors  of  his  race.  I  . 
have  therefore  sought  to  mark  the  work  as  a  literary  life 
which  is  .entitled  to.  the  rare,  and  solid  distinction  of  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  history  of  letters.  My  own  title  so  to 
mark  it  is  to  be  found  simply  in  the  fact  that,  though  two 
distinguished  ladies  still'  surrive,  one  of  whom  preceded  me* 
I  am  the  only  man  now  living  who  has  had  Mr.  Mormy,  second 
of  his  race,  for  his  publisher. 

The  ladies  are  Lady  Eastlake  and  Mrs. Butler.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  speaking  of 'Mr.  Miuray,  says : — 

It  is  even  probable  that  by  his  individual  action  he  either 
permanently  raised,  or  at  least  accelerated,  the  rise  of  the 
standard  of  literary  remuneration. 

The  procef  s  by  which  the  great  profession  of  lettera  has 
advanced  to  its  present  position  has  been  a  slow  one.  It  can, 
in  my  belief,  only  become  wholly  satisfactory  when  the  law 
of  copyright  shall  have  been  placed  upon  such  a  footing  as  to 
allow  the  public,  its  true  patron,  earlier  and  more  effectiye 
access  to  the  perusal  of  new  and  high-class  works,  than  for 
the  most  part  it  at  present  enjoys.  But  the  progress  actually 
effected  has  been  immense.  His  dealings  were  marked 
throughout  by  a  treatment  of  authors  so  full  of  enterprise,  of 
liberality,  and  of  considerateness,  as  to  entitle  him,  not  only 
to  the  acknowledgments  of  individuals,  but  to  the  grateful 
recollections  of  the  class. 

There  is  also  a  reyie w  of  Dr.  Smiles*8  life  of  John  Murray 
in  Blacktcood, 
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THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRIES  OF  AMERICA. 

BY  SIB  JAMES  KITSON. 

Sib  James  Kitson,  tho  president  of  the  British  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  who  has  recently  visited  the  United 
States,  describes  his  impressions  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  of  America  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  May. 
He  thinks  that  there  is  no  ground  for  apprehensi(»» 
that  the  United  States  will  drive  us  out  of  the  market, 
and  he  beUeves  that  England  will  continue  to  hold 
the  leading  place  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the 
world,  as  it  will  take  the  American  manufacturers 
all  their  time  to  supply  their  own  markets. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sir  James  Kitson  think» 
that  in  this  industry  American  inventiveness  is  not  so 
great  as  that  of  the  English.  They  have  not  invented  ^ 
they  improved  English  machines,  they  profited  by  our 
experience,  avoided  our  mistakes,  and  improved  upon  what* 
we  had  done.  Thus  their  blast  furnaces  are  more  capa- 
cious, their  engines  more  powerful,  their  rolling  machinee 
of  newer  and  more  improved  construction  than  ours. 
There  is  a  greater  readiness  to  adopt  scientific  methods, 
and  the  young  men  are  much  sooner  put  into 
responsible  positions.  He  gives  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  development  of  iron  in  Kentucky 
and  Alabama.  An  American  Middlesbrough  is  being 
laid  out  to  acconmiodate  a  population  of  200,000. 
At  present  there  are  only  7,000  there,  but  the  others  are 
expected.  Sir  James  visited  a  mountain  of  coal  in  West 
Virginia  into  which  railway  waggons  ran  alons  the  level 
into  the  mountain  side  and  the  coal  was  filled  direct  into 
the  waggons.  He  thinks  that  ut>n  and  steel  will  be  much 
more  exclusively  used  as  building  materials  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case.  In  Chicago  he  visited  a  manu- 
foctory  of  tin  cans  where  the  work  was  entirely  done  by 
aelf-acting  machinery.  This  automatic  machine  cuts  the 
tin  plates,  folds  them,  solders  them,  tests  them  for  leak- 
ages, counts  them  and  delivers  them  into  warehouses  for 
storing,  and  into  waggons  for  shipment.  If  machinery 
can  do  all  that  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  go  on 
and  do  everything  else.  Sir  James  thinks  that  the 
pressure  on  the  workers  in  America  is  too  great,  the 
struggle  is  too  terrific  and  it  cannot  last.  The  forem^ 
and  managers  drive  their  workmen  to  an  extent 
to  which  employers  here  would  never  dream  of  doine. 
Thev  get  the  maximum  amount  of  work  out  of  their 
workers,  and  the  men  do  not  seem  to  have  either  the 
'inclination  or  the  power  to  resist  the  pressiure.  The 
article  is  full  of  interesting  facts,  and  he  tells  us  tiiat  in 
the  Pittsburg  district  450,000,000  feet  of  natural  gas 
are  deUvered  to  consumers  every  day,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  annual  consumption  of  coal  of  the  weight  of 
800,000,000  tons.  Near  Philadelphia  there  is  a  moun- 
tain of  iron  ore  which  contains  60  per  cent,  of 
iron,  which  is  worked  at  a  cost  of  Is.  per  ton. 
In  one  waggon  works  in  Pennsylvania  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  workshops  is  equalised  all  the  year 
round.  In  summer  fresh  currents  of  air  are  driven  by 
machines  through  ice  into  the  factory,  while  in  winter  a 
current  of  hot  air  is  driven  through  it,  and  so  the  tem- 
perature is  e€|ualised,  and  better  work  turned  out.  The 
only  thing  which  seems  to  have  sickened  Sir  James  Kitson 
in  America  was  the  condition  of  the  streets  of  New  York. 
A  man,  it  is  said,  could  lie  down  in  the  hollows  of  the 
roadway,  and  not  be  affected  when  a  carriage  passed  over 
him.  If  BO  he  must  be  a  very  thin  man,  and  pack  away 
into  a  very  narrow  rut. 


THE  DUTCH  AND  BELGIANS  ON  THE  CONGO. 

One  of  my  helpers,  who  has  just  returned  from  the 
Congo,  writes  me  as  follows : — 

1  happened  to  be  on  the  Congo  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Congo  Free  State  duty  tariffs  had  given  rise  to  such  opposi- 
tion from  Holland,  but  which  has  now  been  all  settled,  I 
believe.  1  made  it  a  point  to  look  around  and  find  out  all  I 
could,  and  the  conclusion  I  came  to  was  this :  What  return 
does  the  Congo  Free  State— or,  in  other  words,  Belgium — 
make  to  the  dSerent  merchants  on  the  Congo  7  Taxes  and 
duties  have  been  imposed,  and  I  could  not  see  what  help  or 
assistance  they  gave  for  it.  For  instance :  This  is  a  merchant 
steamer— the  nationality  makes  no  difference  on  the  Congo— 
and,  owing  to  two  different  tribes  of  natives  choosing  to  havo 
an  occasional  free  fight  (this  happened  twice  in  my 
stay  of  fourteen  days)  all  the  work  of  dischargins:  was  stopped 
and  the  steamer  put  to  considerable  delay,  and  in  conse- 
quence expense.  And  when  1  spoke  about  this,  and  referred 
to  the  rather  heavy  expenses  we  were  put  to,  the  answer  I 
received  was :  It  could  not  be  helped,  they  must  be  allowed 
to  fight  it  out,  as  there  was  no  police  or  soldiers  to  give  any 
protection.  I  thought  it  rather  strange  that  a  Power 
who  could  impose  a  10  per  cent,  tax  on  all  and  sundry 
must  surely  have  something  wrong  with  it  when  it  could 
not  rule  a  few  handfuls  of  squalling  African  natives; 
and  I  did  not  wonder  so  much  at  Holland's  objection  to 
the  decision  of  the  Brussels  Conference.  One  would 
need  to  be  on  the  spot  to  see  how  much  the  Dutch  have 
done  on  the  Congo— alone  and  unassisted— in  the  way  of 
pushing  trade,  building  wharfs,  and  in  many  ways  proving 
the  Congo  to  be  what  Stanley  said  of  it. 


SE  KUKLINGA.  * 

THE  FIBST  PEBIODICAL  IN  CONOOLAND. 

The  latest  bom  of  magazines,  and  one  of  the  most 
mteresting,  reached  me  last  month  from  Watheu,  140 
miles  inland  from  Maladi,  in  the  Congo  State,  and  80 
miles  west-south-west  of  Stanley  Pool.  It  is  a  tiny  twelve- 
page  magazine,  printed  and  edited  at  the  Baptist  Mission 
Station,  m  roman  type,  rescued  from  the  Cameroons,  and 
intended  to  enlighten  the  natives  of  the  Congo  State. 
The  Rev.  W.  H.  Bentley,  who,  together  with  the  Rev, 
P.  Davies,  edits  Se  Kukianga,  sends  me  the  following 
interesting  account  of  the  first  periodical  published  on 
the  Congo : 

•*Se  Kukianga"  means  •*The  dawn  is  breaking";  so  far 
appropriate,,!  think. 

As  for  the  articles,  the  first :— "  Mpitu  ye  nsengo  "  (what 
it  is  all  about),  gives  the  programme— a  very  wide  one — 
religious,  scientific,  in  fact  any  matter  that  is  likely  to  add 
to  one's  information  and  the  further  dawning  of  the  light, 
in  its  truest  and  widest  sense.  Next  is  a  translation  of 
Gen.  xviv.,  the  story  of  how  Isaac  came  by  his  wife,  and  why 
she  had  to  be  fetched  from  far.  An  ignorant  heathen  wife 
is  a  terrible  encumbrance  to  a  man  who  has  anything  good 
in  him. 

Then,  "Susansu  lua  Nzamba"— the  natural  history  of  the 
elephant— an  original  article  by  one  of  our  young  men, 
conveying  partly  his  own  information  and  partly  what  he  has 
found  out  from  books  and  other  sources.  A  very  decent 
article,  too ;  describing  its  structure,  weight,  habits,  et^. 

Then  "  Nzayilu  a  uza,"  the  first  chapter  for  a  manual  of 
Creography  by  my  wife  ;  a  new  hymn  written  by  her ;  and  a 
piece  of  advice  of  Solomon's  from  Proverbs  iii.  28. 

The  type  has  been  set  up  and  corrected,  and  the  printing 
done  by  two  of  our  boys,  one  from  near  Tipu  Tib's  Kasongs, 
and  handed  to  the  Mission  by  Sir  Francis  de  Winton,  the 
other  a  local  boy.   This  is  their  first  real  printing  work. 

By  the  way,  I  hear  that  they  are  seriously  at  work  on  that 
railway,  and  doing  their  work  carefully  and  well.  The 
greatest  difficulty,  a  climb  of  1,400  ft.  is  the  first  thing  they 
come  to,  followed  fcy  a  descent  of  1,300  ft. 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MAZZINI. 

BT  MATHILDE  BLIND. 

The  most  intereeting  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
'j  Miaa  BHnd's  paper  on  "Personal  Recollections  of 
itf  azzini."  Miss  Blind  passed  early  under  the  influence  of 
the  apostle,  and  her  paper  is  written  from  notes  taken  by 
her  at  the  time.  'It  is  a  very  vivid  picture  of  one  of  the 
greatest  religious  teachers  of  the  century  : — 

A  particularly  perishable,  worn,  and  emaciated  body  was 
that  of  Mazzini  when,  as  a  girl,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
know  him  ia  his  latter  years.  He  seemed  to  hold  life  by  a 
very  frail  tenure.  His  face,  too,  of  wax-like  pallor,  was  fur- 
rowed by  suffering  evea  more  than  years— by  suffering  and 
the  continuous  stram  of  thought.  But  the  inspired  look  of 
the  eyes— dark,  glowing,  luminous  with  spiritual  fire— gave 
an  appearance  of  eternal  youth  to  the  wasted  countenance. 
The  upper  part  of  the  head  and  brow  had  a  dominant 
massiveness  not  unlike  that  of  the  fine  bust  of  Julius  Caesar 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  aquiline  curve  of  the  nose 
and  firm-set  mouth,  with  the  close-cropped  grey  beard,  were 
suggestive  of  unflinching  energy  and  an  iron  force  of  will ;  but 
this  effect  was  softened  by  an  expression  of  deep  and  earnest 
thought,  and  the  rare  smile  whose  subtle  sweetness  seemed 
the  aroma  of  a  nature  as  remarkable  for  tenderness  as  strength. 

Those  who  have  heard  Mazzini  will  never  forget  the  elo- 
quence, originality,  and  range  of  his  talk.  His  speech  had 
the  urgency  of  a  trumpet  call.  In  fact,  to  have  known 
M  izzini  is  to  understand  those  mythical  and  historical  figures 
who,  from  Buddha  to  Savonarola,  have  infused  a  new  spirit 
iato  the  outworn  religious  thought  of  their  age.  All  the 
writings  of  Mazzini,  however  powerful,  are  but  a  pale  reflec- 
tion of  his  own  impressive  and  apostolic  individuality. 

Here  is  her  description  of  Mazzini  at  home : — 

Mazzini  lived  at  that  time  at  2,  Onslow  Terrace,  Brompton, 
and  whenever  I  entered  the  door  of  his  modest  room  it  had 
the  same  elevating  effect  upon  me  which  a  church  has  on  the 
faithful.  It  was  crammed  with  newspapers,  books,  and 
pamphlets ;  the  chairs  and  sofa,  as  well  as  the  table,  were 
ODvered  with  them,  so  that  there  was  little  space  left  for 
turning  these  articles  of  furniture  to  their  natural  use.  It 
may  be  on  this  account  that  Mazzini  had  got  into  a  way  of 
sitting  on  the  very  edge  of  a  seat,  leaning  forward  a  little, 
with  his  thin  hands  more  often  than  not  crossed  on  his  knees. 
A  shadowy  figure,  all  dressed  in  black,  without  a  vestige  of 
white  collar  or  necktie,  with  the  smoke  of  a  companionable 
cigar  usually  floating  round  him.  The  gentleness  of  his  nature 
was  shown,  among  other  things,  in  his  love  of  birds.  He  kept 
several,  and  so  tame  were  they  as  to  fly  freely  about  the 
room,  perching  confidingly  on  the  shoulder  of  the  man  who 
was  an  object  of  distrust  and  terror  to  most  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe. 

Mazzini  seldom  stirred  from  home,  except  to  visit  the 
bedside  of  a  sick  friend.  He  preferred  the  pale  blossoms 
of  the  syringa  to  the  rose,  because  its  acrid  perfume  was 
suggestive  of  the  hidden  stin^  in  all  pleasures,  and  so  was 
more  typical  of  Ufe.  Miss  Blind  quotes  many  admirable 
sayings  of  her  teacher  and  friend.  Speaking  of  the  Alps 
in  winter  he  said,  **Then  they  are  subUme.  They  look 
to  me  like  the  mothers  of  Europe.  They  feed  the  great 
plains  of  our  continent  with  the  streams  and  torrents 
flowing  in  undying  life  beneath  the  snow."  Miss  Blind 
tells  us  much  of  Mazzini's  objection  to  Goethe  and  Car- 
lyle,  but  the  only  other  passage  which  I  venture  to  quote, 
being  reluctant  to  trespass  too  much  upon  the  undefined 
limits  of  permissible  quotation,  is  the  following : — 

By  way  of  assisting  me  in  the  course  my  reading  should 
take,  Mazzini  sketched  out  the  following  plan  of  study,  and 
after  bidding  me  to  lay  aside  Carlyle,  who  sould  only 
lead  me  astray,  he  added:  "Do  not  entangle  yourself  in 
philosophy.  Philosophy  will  do  you  no  good.  It  will  only 
teach  you  thought  about  thought.  Study  astronomy.  I 
mean,  make  yourself  familiiir  with  the  laws  unfolded  that 


astonishing  science,  and  when  you  have  grasped  itselementa 
dive  down,  through  geology,  to  the  forces  which  have 
elaborated  our  globe.  Next  in  order  take  up  history,  from 
the  most  primitive  times  to  our  own,  and,  if  you  like,  take 
up  the  different  systems  of  philosophy,  each  in  connec- 
tion with  the  period  it  sprang  from— Plato,  Descartes, 
Spinoza  in  their  historical  sequence.  Read,  and  meditate 
deeply  on  what  you  have  read.  If  much  still  remains  dark, 
concentrate  your  mind  in  prayer.  You  know  what  I  under- 
stand by  prayer.  After  a  while,  when  you  have  discovered 
that  the  laws  which  govern  history  are  in  harmony  with 
those  which  rule  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  meaning  of 
life  will  grow  clearer,  and  it  is  that  which  it  concerns  you 
above  all  things  to  know.  *  ^  ^ 

"  You  should  give  six  hours  a  day  to  the  course  of  study 
I  have  indicated ;  that  is,"  he  added  smiling,  "  if  you  are  not 
too  much  taken  up  with  your  dress." 

HOW  CHARLES  THE  FIRST  WAS  BEHEADED. 

Last  year  there  was  a  controversy  in  the  Times,  which  was 
noticed  in  the  Review,  as  to  the  way  in  which  Charles  the 
First  met  his  death.  The  Antiquary  for  May  publishes 
an  article  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  who  maintains  that  the  truth 
about  the  execution  can  be  discovered  from  a  pamphlet 
which  has  been  lying  unnotieed  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  which  Mr.  Thorpe  thinks  was  written  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Sir  William  Penn,  the  admiral,  and  father  of 
the  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  This  pamphlet  is  8vo,  16pp., 
prmted  in  red  ink  to  resemble  blood— its  title  "  The  Bloody 
Court,  or  the  Fatall  Tribunali;'  printed  for  "G.  Horton, 
and  written  by  a  Rural  Pen  for  general  satisfaction." 
Here  is  the  story  of  the  execution  as  told  by  the  Rural 
Pen,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  eye-witness: — 

The  King,  resolving  that  doubt  which  he  had  In  him, 
whether  he  had  best  refuse  to  submit  to  the  punishment  .  .  . 
resolved  to  lay  down  his  life  without  struggling.  With  much 
devotion,  joy,  and  spiritual  liveliness,  he  was  observed  (as  if 
by  an  eye-witness)  to  receive  the  Sacrament,  after  which 
there  was  a  sudden  message  came  unto  him,  as  if  on 
purpose  to  disturb  him,  that  he  must  speedily  prepare 
himself,  for  the  Glass  was  turned,  and  he  had  but 
that  hour  more  to  live,  which  message  was  as  an  Arrow 
shot  through  the  heart  of  *he  Bishop  and  the  rest  that 
loved  the  King.  Whereupon  the  King  said  to  the  Bishop : 
"  My  Lord,  do  not  you  pity  me  7  Well,  after  one  hour  is  ex- 
pired, I  shall  pity  you  and  all  the  People  in  my  Kingdom." 
.  As  he  came  through  the  Banqueting  House,  there  they  had 
placed  his  Coffin  in  his  Eye,  purposely  to  disturb  him.  and 
strike  him  with  Terror. 

When  he  came  on  the  scaffold  and  saw  the  block,  the 
Pullies,  and  the  Devises,  which  were  made  to  bring  him  as 
an  Oxe  to  the  Slaughter,  and  so  take  him  to  the  Block,  in 
case  he  refused  to  lay  down  his  Royal  Neck  thereon,  he 
lifted  up  his  Eyes  towards  Heaven  and  said :  "  I  am  a  Sinner, 
and  willing  to  submit  myself  to  the  punishing  Hand  of  God, 
but  not  to  the  unjust  sentence  of  Man.**  And  he  then  pre- 
pared for  the  Closing  Scene  with  that  placid  Courage,  appa- 
rently inseparable  from  it  in  those  days,  and  which  his 
Judges  were  themselves  to  exhibit  when  the  turn  of  the 
Wheel  came,  and  with  it  their  own  Doom.  To  quote  again : 
After  his  Speech,  he  called  for  his  Nightcap,  and  putting  it 
on,  prepared  himself  to  Suffer  (no  doubt  to  prevent  his  long 
flowing  hair  from  turning  the  Axe  Edge),  as  to  which  we 
knew  before  he  was  nervous. 

The  Sun  shined  that  morning  very  clear,  without  inter- 
ruption, until  the  King  came  to  the  Fatal  Block  and  lay  down 
(p.  14,  paragraph  5),  and  then  at  that  instant  a  dark  thick 
Cloud  covered  the  face  of  the  Sun,  which  for  a  time  so  con- 
tinued, that  a  Gentlewoman  standing  by  me  to  behold  this 
Dreadful  Tragedy  cried  out,  "  Look,  look  I  Sir,  the  Sun  is 
Ashamed  and  hideth  his  face,  as  loathing  to  see  this  Horrid 
Murder.**  Immediately  upon  her  words  the  Fatal  blow  was 
given.  >^  J 
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Leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews. 


POETRY  in  the  PERIODICALS. 

In  Murray  for  May,  Mr.  Rennell  Rodd  sends  "  Spring 
Thoughts"  from  Athens,  beginning  with  this  apostrophe — 

Mj  England,  island  England,  such  leagues  and  leagues 
away, 

It's  years  since  I  was  with  thee,  when  April  wanes  to 
May. 

The  following  are  the  concluding  stanzas : — 
Oh  land  so  loved  through  length  of  years,  so  tended  and 
caressed. 

The  land  that  never  stranger  wronged  nor  f oeman  dared  to 
waste, 

Remember  those  thou  speedest  forth  round  all  the  world 
to  be, 

Thy  witness  to  the  nations,  thy  warders  on  the  sea  I 

And  keep  for  those  who  leave  thee  and  find  no  better  place, 

The  olden  smile  of  welcome,  the  unchanged  mother-face  1 


Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  contributes  to  Harper's  the  fol- 
lowing brief  poem  on  Mortality : — 

How  many  times  have  I  lain  down  at  night, 

And  longed  to  fall  into  that  gnlf  of  sleep, 

Whode  dreamless  deep 

Is  haunted  by  no  memory  of 

The  weary  world  above ; 

And  thought  myself  most  miserable  that  I* 

Must  impotently  lie 

So  long  upon  the  brink 

Without  the  power  to  sink 

Into  that  nothingness,  and  neither  feel  nor  think  I 

How  many  times,  when  day  brought  back  the  light 

After  the  merciful  oblivion 

Of  such  unbroken  slumber, 

And  once  again  began  to  cumber 

My  sold  with  her  forgotten  cares  and  sorrows, 

And  show  in  long  perspective  the  gray  morrows. 

Stretching  monotonously  on, 

Forever  narrowing  but  never  done. 

Have  I  not  loathed  to  live  again  and  said. 

It  would  have  been  far  better  to  be  dead. 

And  yet  somehow,  I  know  not  why, 

Remained  afraid  to  die  I 


The  Century  is  very  rich  in  poetry.  Here  is  a  sonnet 
(by  M.  F.  Egan)  entitled  "  Of  One  we  Love  and  Hate," 
which  is  devoted  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi : — 

In  old  Assisi,  Francis  loved  so  well 

His  Lady  Poverty,  that  to  his  heart 

He  pressed  her  heart,  nor  felt  the  deadly  smart 

From  lips  of  frost,  nor  s&w  the  fire  of  hell 
From  lurid  eyes  that  fevered  Dante's  cell. 

And  parches  souls  who,  hating,  feel  her  dart. 

He  chose  her,  and  he  dwelt  with  her  apart. 

The  two  were  one,  illumined  through  love's  spell : 
He  loved  her,  and  she  glowed,  a  lambent  star ; 

He  loved  her,  and  the  birds  came  at  his  call — 

Her  frosts  were  pearls,  her  face  was  fair  to  see. 
He  sang  his  lady's  praises  near  and  far ; 

He  saw  our  world  as  Adam  ere  the  Fall — 

So  Love  transfigures  even  Poverty. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  SEDOEMOOR. 

Me.  Francis  A.  Knight  has  a  very  painfully  interest* 
ing  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  May,  upon 

Sedgemoor :  t^e  last  battle  fought  upon  English  ground." 
He  tells  the  story  of  Monmouth's  last  stroke  for  the 
throne  with  spirit  and  with  s^pathy,  maintaining  that 
Monmouth  was  perfectly  justifiea  in  flyinf  when  he  did. 
No  charge  of  cowardice  was  ever  brou^t  against  the 
Duke  by  ms  own  followers,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  King 
James  that  the  rebel  leader  did  not  make  one  false  step. 
Here  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  famous  field : — 

A  few  nights  after  the  battle,  two  Royalist  troopers  seized 
in  his  bed,  at  Shapwick,  a  man  who  so  far  had  escaped 
pursuit.  As  his  escort  led  him,  accompanied  by  bis  wife  and 
children,  by  the  road  that  leads  along  the  Polden  Hills  to 
Bridgwater,  be  asked  to  be  allowed  to  show  for  the  last  time 
his  famous  skill  in  leaping,  for  his  children  to  remember. 
Leave  was  granted,  and  three  long  leaps  were  taken.  But  at 
the  end  of  them  the  fugitive  had  disappeared  among  the 
thickets.  Concealing  himself  among  the  marshes  tiU  the 
reign  of  terror  was  past,  he  rejoined  his  family  in  safety. 
Four  stones,  sunk  in  the  ground  among  the  hazel  copse  in 
Locksley  Wood,  near  the  old  Roman  road  along  the  Polden 
Hills,  still  mark  the  spot  of  the  rebel's  leap  for  life. 

There  were  not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  of 
Monmouth's  men  killed  ;  most  of  them  fell  by  carbine  or 
cannon  balls  j  no  traces  of  sword-cuts  were  visible  upon 
the  bones  examined.  The  article  is  interesting  on  its  own 
merits,  but  is  doubly  so  to  me,  as  this  year  I  had  en- 
trusted to  me  by  Mr.  Kinglake — brother  of  the  historian 
of  the  Crimean  War— an  engraving,  which  now  hangs 
in  mv  editorial  sanctum,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
link  between  that  faraway  fight  and  the  busy, 
bustling  last  (quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
is  the  portrait  of  tho  Maid  of  Taunton,  one  of  the 
young  gu*l8  who  went  out  with  songs  and  flowers  to 
welcome  the  coming  of  the  ill-fated  Duke  as  the  deliverer 
of  tiie  Protestant  faith,  and  who,  happier  than  most  of 
his  sympathisers,  escaped  the  retribution  so  savagely 
dealt  out  by  the  victorious  Royalists,  and  lived  to  com- 
plete more  than  a  hundred  years  of  life.  Bom  in  1670, 
she  died  in  1785. 


ELIZABETH  BROADMEAD,  THE  MAID  OF  TAUNTON. 

The  portrait,  a  copy  of  which  I  reproduce  here,  repre- 
sents her  in  her  extreme  old  age. 
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THERE  is  no  REUGION  BUT  DEMOCRACY, 

AND  MR.  G&ANT  ALLEN  IS  ITS  PROPHET. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen,  who  is  one  of  the  most  facile  and 
readable  of  modem  writers,  has  played  many  partsln  his 
time.  About  twelve  months  ago  he  created  some  small 
scandal  by  publishing  an  article,  the  mere  reproduction  of 
the  outline  of  which  in  the  columns  of  this  Review  led  some 
good  people  to  declare  that  this  periodical  could  never  be 
admitted  again  into  any  decent  household  on  accoimt  of 
what  they  considered  his  defence  of  promiscuity.  It 
is  therefore  a  welcome  change  to  see  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
posing  before  the  eminently  orthodox  readers  of  the 
Contemporary  as  the  prophet  of  a  new  religion.  The 
democratic  faith,'he  tells  us,  is  becoming  in  our  eyes  the 
true  reli^on.  An  enHghtened  moral  sense  must  ctow 
up  withm  each  of  us.  We  must  not  be  afraid  of 
being  laughed  at  as  Methodists.  We  must  set  up  a 
higher  moral  standard  and  demand  that  every  one  must 
live  up  to  it  faithfully."  Is  Saul  among  the  prophets  H 
Yea,  verily,  and  it  seems  that  Mr.  Grant  Allen  should  be 
invited  to  address  St.  James*  Hall  audience  some  Sunday 
afternoon.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  Mr.  Price 
Hughes  will  be  sufficiently  stern  in  his  advocacy  of  the 
new  morality  to  satisfy  Mr.  Grant  Allen.  There  are 
passages  in  the  Contemporaiy  Hevieto  for  May,  in 
his  article  on Democracy  and  Diamonds,"  that  seem 
to  indicate  that  our  new  apostle  would  be  as  re- 
lentless as  Torquemada  in  eliminating  thosa  who 
did  not  accept  his  high  moral  standard.  The 
only  difference  is  that  whereas  the  old  Inquisitor 
burnt  heretics,  Mr.  Grant  Allen  would  exterminate  snobs. 
The  snob  is  ''a  moral  stumbling-block,  a  menace  to  the  true 
faith,  an  obstacle  to  human  progress.  The  creature  who 
cringes  to  dukps  and  cotton  spinners  is  worse  than  a  mere 
worm.  He  is  a  potential  scorpion,"  and  should  be,  we 
suppose,  crushed  as  such,  although  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  with 
an  astonishing  and  unusual  access  of  moral  cowardice, 
does  not  supp^  that  logical  sequence  to  his  argument. 
The  text  from  which  our  new  Methodist  of  democratic 
socialism  takes  up  his  parable  and  preaches  to  an  unre- 
ffenerate  world  is  the  sm  of  wearing  diamonds.  "  To  buy 
diamonds  is  a  sin  against  the  creed  of  humanity.  It  is  the 
very  test  question  of  the  new  faith,  an  Athanasian  for- 
mula outside  which  there  can  be  no  salvation."  The  fol- 
lowing doctiine  is  excellent,  although  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  many  righteou3  men  "  will  be  mclined  to  resent  it 
as  coming  from  Mr.  Grant  Allen : — 

The  righteous  man  should  pause  at  each  step  in  life  and 
ask  himself  seriously,  "What  effect  will  this  act  of  mine 
have  upon  human  progress  and  human  freedom?"  He 
should  govern  his  deeds  by  fixed  social,  political,  and  moral 
principles,  deeply  based  upon  the  true  economic  concept  of 
human  rights  and  human  duties.  He  should  never 
use  silk  where  well-printed  cotton  will  serve  his  purpose 
as  well ;  he  should  never  use  silver  unless  he  is  perfectly 
satisfied  that  electro-plate  will  not  answer  his  object 
equally ;  he  should  encourage  good  handicraft,  honest  trades, 
elevating  occupations :  he  should  refuse  to  be  implicated,  re- 
motely or  closely,  in  filibustering,  cruelty,  land -grabbing, 
sweating.  Only  in  proportion  as  individual  men  attain  that 
moral  level  will  humanity  at  large  become  fit  for  socialism. 

The  article  is  full  of  a  lordly  scorn  which  it  is  good  to 
read,  for  such  writing  is  somewhat  rare  nowadays. 

The  oriental  barbarism  of  the  Jewess,  bedizened  with  many 
rings,  the  occidental  barbarism  of  the  Califomian  heiress, 
bedecked  from  morning  to  night  in  vulgar  profusion  of 
diamonds,  betrays  in  a  moment  its  kinship  with  the  barbarism 
of  Indian  princes  and  of  Peruvian  Incas,  of  the  Red  Indian 
in  his  war-paint,  and  the  South  Sea  Islander  in  his  necklet 
of  shells.  Great  houses,  wide  parks,  many  footmen, 
many  horses ;  gold  plate,  massive  silver,  diamond-  necklets, 


far  montles—snch  are  the  otiter  trappings  and  gewgaws  of 
the  barbaric  element.  The  surviving  savage  in  oar  midst — 
call  him  duke,  or  millionaire,  or  snob,  or  flunkey— admires 
and,  if  possible,  obtains  for  himself  in  the  largest  possiUe 
measure,  such  monopolist  delights.  His  object  is  to  make 
other  people  see  by  plain  and  visible  signs  that  he  can  own 
so  much  wealth,  and  waste  it  so  foolishly. 

On  the  whole  the  article  inclines  us  to  beUeve  that 
when  we  attain  to  the  realisation  of  what  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  calls  the  Hope  of  Israel,  the  heretics  are  likely  to 
have  a  bad  time  of  it ;  but  who  would  have  expected 
to  find  Mr.  Grant  Allen  suddenly  coming  out  as  a  re- 
vivalist preacher  of  so  advanced  a  type  as  not  only  to 
employ  the  mode  but  the  phraseology  of  Little  Bethel  1 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  sentence  which  seems  to  be  taken 
from  the  writings  of  almost  any  other  person  than  Mr, 
Grant  Allen : — 

Men  should  recognise  that  the  way  they  spend  their  money 
is  a  stamp  and  a  symbol  which  "  shall  mark  them  after  of 
whose  fold  they  be  " — Christ's  or  Satan's,  humanity's  or  the 
slave-driver's. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  MEAN  TO  DO,  MR.  GLADSTONE? 

AN  APP£AL  BY  SIR  GAVAN  DUFFY. 

Sir  Gavan  Duffy  is  a  bold  man.  Being  aged  and 
experienced  withal,  and,  moreover,  outside  Uie  en- 
chanted region  of  Caucuses  and  Whips,  he  therefore, 
as  the  Nestor  of  Irish  politics,  ventures  to  address  a 
humble  remonstrance  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  asking  him 
how  much  longer  he  means  to  keep  his  own 
counsel  as  to  the  contents  of  the  next  Home 
Kule  Bill.  For  so  great  is  ihe  audacity  engendered 
by  the  occupation  of  a  watchtower  in  Southern  France, 
from  which  a  bird*8-eye  view  of  politics  can  be  obtained, 
that  Sir  Gavan  Duffy  even  ventures  to  hint  that  the 
next  General  Election  after  all  may  not  be  won  bv  persist- 
ing in  the  policy  of  calling  upon  the  free  and  enli^tened 
citizens  of  three  countries  to  open  their  months  and  shut 
their  eyes  and  see  what  Mr.  Gladstone  may  send  them.  No 
pi^  in  a  poke  for  Sir  Gavan  Duffy ;  he  wants  to  know  many 
thmgs,  which  for  convenience  of  reference,  and  for  precision, 
he  is  good  enough  to divido  intoeicht  different  heads.  The 
following  are  his  inquiries:— Will  Mr.  Gladstone  be  good 
enough  to  say,  first,  will  there  be  two  Houses  or  only  one 
in  the  npw  Home  Rule  Parliament  ?  Gavan  Vnffy 
wants  two.  Secondly,  how  will  Mr.  Gladstone  provide 
adequate  securities  for  the  Protestant  minority  ?  Sir  Gavan 
Duffy  thinks  thatprovincial  councils,  elected  on  the  principle 
of  proportional  representation,  might  solve  the  difficulty. 
Thirdly,  how  many  members  are  there  to  be  in  the  Irish 
Parliament?  Sir  Gavan  Duffy  thinks  that  100  for  the 
Commons  and  60  for  the  Lords  would  be  ample.  Fourthly, 
what  is  to  be  the  Irish  tribute  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer? 
Sir  Gavan  Duff'v  thinks  that  instead  of  paying  seven 
millions,  she  ought  only  to  pay  three  millions  and  a  hidf. 
Fifthly,  should  all  the  Irish  members  now  at  Westminster 
have  seats  in  the  new  Borne  Rule  Parliament  on  College 
Green  ?  Sir  Gavan  Duffy  thinks  that  this  is  monstrous  and 
not  to  be  toleiated.  Sixthly,  is  the  \  md  question  to  be  per- 
manently settled  before  the  Irish  Parliament  comes  mto 
existence  ?  Sir  Gavan  Duflfy  hopes  that  it  will,  but  he  might 
as  well  hope  that  the  skies  would  fall  in  order  that  he  might 
catch  larks.  Seventhly,  is  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
establish  a  Catholic  University  before  Home  Rule  ?  Sir 
Gavan  Duffy  thinks  that  it  should.  Eighthly,  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  not  tell  the  nation  what  he  is  about  to 
propose,  would  not  the  House  of  Lords  be  justified  in 
throwing  out  his  Bill  in  order  that  the  electorate  should  be 
consulted  on  the  Bill,  which  they  will  have  then  before  them 
for  the  first  time  ?   Sir  Gavan  Duffy  thinks  that  it  would. 
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THE  EIGHT  HOURS  DAY  AT  WORK. 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  VICTORIA. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Economic  Journal  Mr.  JohnRae 
has  a  very  interesting  and  lucid  account  of  the  operation  of 
the  eight  hours  day  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria.  The  feeling 
with  which  we  rise  from  reading  it  is  that,  as  in  many 
other  changes,  the  establishment  of  the  eight  hours  work- 
ing day  would  not  achieve  the  benefits  most  confidently 
clamed  for  it  by  its  promoters,  and  that  it  would  equally 
Ml  in  bringing  about  the  mischief  imputed  to  it  by  its 
opponents.  The  eight  hours  day  in  Victoria,  which  was 
established  by  the  action  of  the  Trade  Unions  and  not  by 
legislation,  neither  raises  wages  nor  reduces  them,  and 
certainly  did  not  diminish  tne  number  of  unemployed. 
The  women  in  Victoria  are  the  chief  opponents  of  the  eight 
hours  day.  They  are  always  ready  to  work  a  little  longer 
in  order  to  earn  a  httle  more  money.  The  net  effect  of  the 
change,  however,  has  been  to  improve  the  metal  of  the 
masters  and  of  the  men.  Experience  seems  to  show  that 
as  much  work  is  done  in  eight  hours  as  was  formerly  done 
in  ten.  It  is  an  almost  universal  opinion  in  the  colonies 
that  the  men.  work  harder  now  when  they  are  at  their 
work,  and  turn  out  work  of  a  better  Quality  than  they  did 
under  the  long-hour  system.  They  do  not  dawdle.  The 
first  efiects  of  the  shortening  of  the  hours  was  the 
development  of  a  love  of  outdoor  recreation  and  a  stimu- 
lus given  to  education.  Public-house  interest  in 
Victoria  has  always  been  opposed  to  the  eight  hours 
movement.   Mr.  Rae  says  : — 

Altogether,  the  more  we  examine  the  subject  the  more 
irresistibly  is  the  impression  borne  in  from  all  sides  that 
there  is  growing  up  in  Australia,  and  very  largely  in  con- 
sequence of  the  eight  hours  day,  a  working  class  which  for 
general  morale,  intelligence,  and  industrial  eflaciency  is 
probably  already  superior  to  that  of  any  other  branch  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  for  happiness,  cheerfulness,  and  all- 
round  comfort  of  life  has  never  seen  its  equal  in  the  world 
before.  For  all  this  advantage,  moreover,  nobody  seems  to 
be  a  shilling  the  worse.  It  is  truly  remarkable  how  imma- 
terial apparently  has  been  the  cost  of  the  eight  hours  day  in 
Victoria.  Look  for  the  effects  of  it  where  you  will,  they  still 
ever  elade  your  observation.  Wages  have  not  fallen,  wages 
have  not  risen,  production  has  not  fallen  except  in  certain 
^trifling  cases ;  prices  have  not  risen  except  in  certain 
trifling  instances;  trade  has  not  suffered,  profits  have  not 
'  dwindled  (or  we  should  have  heard  croaking) ;  the  unem- 
^ployed  have  not  vanished,  not  so  much  as  shrunk  in  any 
perceptible  degree ;  the  working  classes— the  great  body  of 
the  nation— have  an  hour  more  to  call  their  own,  that  is  all. 

This  is  a  very  reassuring  conclusion  for  Mr.  Rae  to 
arrive  at,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  small  community 
planted  on  the  rim  of  a  vast  continent  at  the  Antipodes 
and  the  crowded  populations  of  Western  Europe  who  are 
pitted  against  each  other  in  cut-throat  competition. 


The  Strand  Magazine  for  April  continues  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  excellence.  The  paper  on  "  Babies," 
and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  on  "  The  Stump  for  the  Pump,'* 
the  paper  on  "  Orchids,"  and  especially  the  account  of 
Janu<ach's,  are  bright  and  copiously  illustrated.  The 
portraits  of  celebrities  include  those  of  Lord  Granville, 
Mr.  Watts,  Sir  John  Millais,  Sir  Richard  Webster,  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  etc.  Miss  Harriman's  account  of  gardening 
as  a  now  industrjr  for  ladies,  and  the  fac-aimUes  of  play- 
wrights' manuscripts,  are  also  among  the  features  of 
the  magazine.  The  element  of  fiction  is  very  considerably 
diminished.  These  remarks  refer  to  the  April  number, 
for  the  Strand  comes  out  too  late  to  enable  us  to  notice 
the  May  number  in  the  present  issue. 


SOME  FRENCH  STATESMEN. 

In  the  Leisure  Hour  for  May  the  second  part  of  the 
series  devoted  to  French  statesmen  begins  with  M. 
Cl^menceau  and  ends  with  M.  Simon.  Of  M.  Cl^menceau 
the  writer  says  :— 

In  his  appearance,  M.  Cl^menceau  has  something  of  the 
character  of  a  Puritan  of  CromweU's  Court.  He  is  a  middle- 
sized  man,  thin,  with  a  big,  bony  head,  straight,  thick  eye- 
brows, and  deep-set,  twinkling  eyes.  To  those  who  look 
closer  at  the  face  it  bears  traces  of  continual  effort  and  pre- 
mature fatigue,  traces  of  a  something  which  might  be 
politely  qualified  as  scepticism.  When  he  speaks  his  voice 
is  sharp  and  his  words  short,  his  gestures  are  decisive,  and, 
even  when  his  face  is  in  movement,  his  delivery  remains  calm. 
In  the  tribune  he  is  a  powerful  antagonist.  Just  as  in  his 
exterior  appearance  there  is  an  affectation  of  calm  and 
austerity,  so  in  his  speeches  there  is  an  appearance  of  the 
most  rigid  precision— an  appearance  with  which  he  deceives 
himself  and  others. 


f 

M.  CLEBI£NCEAU. 


Of  M.  Constans,  who  is  the  strongest  man  in  France  at 
the  present  moment,  the  writer  speaks  with  much 
admiration : — 

On  returning  to  France  from  his  post  of  Governor-General, 
a  friend  asked  him,  in  June,  1888,  what  he  thought  of 
Boulangism,  which  at  the  time  was  at  its  height.  *'  I  will 
tell  you,"  replied  Constans,  "  when  I  have  seen  the  man."  A 
fortnight  later  he  had  seen  the  man,  and  said  to  his  friend  • 
"  Bou&nger  is  hollow  ;  Boulangism  is  a  big  practical  joke." 
Nevertheless,  at  that  moment  the  practical  joke  was  taking 
alarming  proportions,  and  everybody  in  France,  and  many 
persons  in  Europe,  were  convinced  that  it  would  prove  suc- 
cessful. Even  the  Government,  influenced  by  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  was  wavering  and  breaking  up ;  resistance 
seemed  useless,  defeat  certain.  And  yet  Boulanger  was  con- 
quered, and  it  is  to  Constans  in  largest  measure  that  this  is 
due.  He  saved  the  Republic,  and  saved  France  from  a 
danger  that  would  have  been  an  ignominy.  At  the  moment 
that  Boulangism  was  at  its  apotheosis,  Constans  alone 
shrugged  his  shouHers,  and  said :  "  You  will  see  the  new 
Chamber  will  count  362  or  365  Republicans."  It  counted  366. 

He  adds  that  M.  Constans  has  a  most  marvellous 
memory,  and  can  repeat  books  that  he  has  read  from 
cover  to  cover.  After  passing  in  review  some  minor 
statesmen  who  have  been  Ministers,  there  is  a  sketch  of 
Paul  de  Cassagnac,  M.  Rochefort,  and  the  article  con- 
cludes with  an  account  of  M.  Jules  Simon. 
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PROTECTION  AND  AN  EIGHT  HOURS  DAY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  M<mde8  for  April  1  is  the  pleading  of  the  Vicomte 
d'Avenel  alike  against  the  restriction  by  statute  of 
the  hours  of  labour,  and  against  protection.  The 
article  is  nearly  fifty  pages  loxig.  Evidently,  therefore, 
it  cannot  be  efficiently  reviewed  in  one,  but  certain  heads 
under  which  his  arguments  are  ranged,  may  be  extracted. 

THE  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  THE  CBNTUET. 

First  of  all  he  states  his  case  as  follows,  taking  it 
roughly  to  represent  the  results  of  Firee  Trade  influ- 
ences during  the  last  hundred  years.  Human  beings 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  those  who  work 
for  their  Uving,  and  those  who  live  upon  the 
interest  of  alres^y  acquired  wealth.  The  last  class  is 
sub-divided  further  into  owners  of  land  and  owners 
of  personal  property,  known  in  France  by  the 
name  of  rentiers,  or  dividend  holders,  for  which  we  liave  no 
exact  English  equivalent.  The  purchasing  value  of  money 
has  declined  by  one  half  in  the  course  of  this  century, 
which  is  a  very  considerable  one  in  France,  is  to  be  assumed 
to  have  suffered  as  a  class  a  general  loss  of  fifty  per 
cent.  The  landed  proprietor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not 
suffered  by  the  decline  in  the  value  of  money,  because 
his  property,  being  in  land,  has  increased  proportionately. 
The  property  which  was  worth  2,000  francs  a  year  m 
1790  IS  now  worth  4,000  francs,  but  the  4,000  francs  has 
only  the  purchasing  value  of  2,000  francs.  The  landed 
proprietor  stands,  therefore,  where  his  great  grandfather 
stood,  neither  poorer  nor  richer.  There  remains  the  class 
who  work  for  their  Uving.  The  average  price  of  labour 
has  tripled  since  1790;  the  cost  of  Uving,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  doubled :  therefore,  the  workman  of  to-day  b  50  per 
cent,  richer  than  his  great  grandfather.  He  alone  has 
profited  financially  by  the  course  of  events.  The  state- 
ments may  be  shortly  tabulated  as  foUows  : 
Gentleman  Uving     Landowneb.  Workman. 

on  Income.       Exactly  as  rich  in  50  per  cent,  richer  in 
50  per  cent,  poorer   1890  as  in  1790.      1890  than  in  17C0. 
In  1890  than  in  1790. 

THE  SUPREME  INOONSISTENCT  OF  THE  NEW  PBOORAMME. 

The  class  in  which  discontent  with  this  condition  of 
things  might  be  presumably  looked  for  is  that  of  the  man 
Uving  upon  a  fixed  income.  The  class  in  which  it 
is  founa  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  It 
is  the  workman,  not  the  gentleman,  who  com- 
plains. He  has  found  that  his  condition  can  be 
bettered,  and  he  is  desirous  of  bettering  it  still 
further.  M.  d'Avenel  has  no  objection.  He  objects  only 
to  a  reversal  of  aU  the  methods  by  which  the  actual 
advance  has  been  made.  Free  Trade  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  labour  from  State  control  have  achieved  great 
things.  Is  this  a  reason,  he  asks,  for  a  reversal  of  all  our 
poUcy  P  Does  it  justify  a  demand  for  Protection  and  for 
State  interference  with  the  houra  of  labour?  He  has 
nothing  to  sav  against  strikes.  He  qualifies  them  as 
'Hhe  honourable  and  legitimate  means  open  to  work- 
men to  employ  when  they  desire  to  reduce  the 
share  that  capital  is  tempted  to  take  for  itself 
in  any  given  profits.'*   But  he  protests  against  the 

supreme  inconsistency"  of  a  aouble  demand,  which 
is  not  only  opposed  to  all  we  have  learned,  but  is  also  of 
such  a  nature  that  one  half,  if  granted,  must  necessarily 
invaUdate  the  other  half.  ''To  increase  the  price  of 
labour,  and  consequently  to  increase  the  expenses  of  land- 
owners, wiU  be  the  effect  of  the  eight  hours  day ;  but  to 
increase  the  income  of  landownera  oy  decreeing  a  rise  in 
the  value  of  national  products,  and  consequently  to 
increase  the  expenses  of  the  working  man,  wiU  be  the 


effects  of  protection.  It  is  to  give  with  one  hand  and  to 
take  away  with  the  other." 

STATE  INTEEVBNTION  IN  THEORY  AND  IN  PRACTICE. 

In  theory,  nothing  is  more  respect-worthy  than 
SociaUsm,  by  which,  for  present  purposes,  may  be  under- 
stood the  intervention  of  the  State  in  favour  of  the  poor 
and  weak.  In  practice,  the  State  is  absolutely  powerless 
in  aU  that  relates  to  p^rivate  afiairs,  and  it  is  useless  to  say 
that  it  ought  to  interfere  if  it  cannot  interfere. 
M.  d'Avenel  develops  his  views  at  great  length,  showing 
the  effects  alike  of  endeavoun  to  satisfy  uie  Christian 
Socialists  by  a  protection  of  the  elements  of  family  Ufe  in 
the  persons  of  women  and  children,  or  the  pohtical  Socialists 
by  interfering  with  the  price  of  lalK>ur.  The  actual 
effect  of  limiting  the  activity  of  women  and  children 
is  to  render  marriage  among  Uie  poor  almost  impossible, 
and  consequently  to  stimukte  immoraUty. 

THE  INCREASE  OF  WAGES. 

"Whether  it  is  attempted  to  increase  wages  by  adding 
to  the  sum  paid,  or  oy  lessening  the  houra  of  labour, 
the  result  comes  no  nearer  to  the  desired  object.  Here, 
as  in  the  other  cases,  the  State  may  issue  edicts— it 
cannot  regulate  the  effects  of  them.  In  1848  the 
Provisional  Government  passed  a  law  in  conformity 
with  the  demand  of  that  time,  and  fixed  the  legal  working 
day  at  a  maximum  of  twelve  houra.  The  effect  was  nil. 
The  law  remained  a  dead  letter  until  the  year  1888,  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  put  it  into  practice,  and  it  was 
found  that  wages  had  increased  and  houra  of  labour 
diminished  so  much  by  natural  processes  that  the  law  was 
superannuated.  Uniformity  in  houra  of  labour  is  no 
more  possible  than  uniformity  of  payments.  The  man 
who  breaks  stones  cannot  be  paid  as  hiehly  as  the  man 
who  carves  them.  Natural  causes  wiU  toke  care  of 
that.  It  foUows  that  as  the  sculptor  wiU  earn  the 
necessaries  of  Ufe  sooner  than  the  stone-breaker,  he 
wiU,  if  it  so  pleases  him,  work  for  shorter  hours.  If 
you  prevent  the  stone-breaker  from  going  on  after  the 
sculptor  has  ceased,  you  impose  great  hardships  on  the 
stone-breaker.  It  is  only  in  weU-paid  employments  that 
men  can  at  present  earn  the  necessaries  of  life  by  work- 
ing for  eight  houra  a  day.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
amrocates  of  the  eight  houra  movement  to  prevent  all 
others  from  working  more  P  If  not,  their  movement  is 
a  farce,  for  every  one  who  chooses  to  do  so  can  refuse 
now  to  work  for  more  than  eight  houra  in  the  twenty- 
four.  ''All  the  power  of  the  State,  wielded  by  the 
most  determined  tyrant,  would  be  unable  to  reduce  them 
legislatively  by  one  quarter  of  an  hour  without  ruining 
the  very  people  whom  it  is  desired  to  enrich." 

WHAT  THE  STATE  CAN  REFUSE  TO  DO. 

If  it  is  not  possible  for  any  State  to  increase  the  receipts 
of  workmen  by  artificial  legislation,  it  is  possible  to  refuse 
to  increase  their  expenses  by  the  same  means.  Hence 
M.  d*Aveners  arguments  against  Protection.  The  result 
of  it  wiU  be  to  increase  the  cost  of  food,  light,  fuel, 
building,  etc.,  that  is  to  fall  upon  the  poor,  and  when  it  \ 
has  b^n  clearly  realised  that,  with  tiie  best  will  in 
the  world,  the  State  is  practicidly  powerless  to 
add  one  farthing  to  the  wages  of  the  worker,  j 
it  may  well  be  asked  if  it  is  not,  indeed,  a  . 
crime  to  make  the  living  of  the  poor  ^ore  costly  in  order 
to  add  to  the  revenue  of  the  rien  P  The  demand  for  an 
eight  houra  day  is  the  Socialism  of  the  poor,  the  demand 
for  Protection  is  the  Socialism  of  the  rich.  The  exposure 
of  the  fallacy  of  the  one  doctrine  will,  M.  d*Avenel 
thinks,  remove  the  temptation  to  fall  into  the  snare  of 
the  other. 
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THE  SCRIPTURES  OF  SATAN ; 

OR,  THE  devil's  DOCTRINE  OF  THIS  LATTER  DAY. 

The  first  place  in  the  current  Quarterly  is  devoted  to  a 
T)rilliant  article  on Neo-Paganism,"  which  describes  the 
progress  of  the  revolt  against  Christianity,  which  began 
with  Goethe  and  has  found  its  most  complete  embodi- 
ment in  the  works  of  M.  Richepin.  Winckelman  the 
reviewer  regards  as  the  great  forerunner  of  the  Neo- 
Pagan  revival ;  but  none  of  the  school  can  compare  in 
breadth  of  influence  or  achievement  with  Goethe.  To 
him  rehgion  itself  is  but  a  dialect,  and  the  Christian  hero- 
worship  a  variety  of  that  dialect.  The  Germans,  how- 
ever, were  but  speculators ;  the  French  carried  this  essen- 
tial Paganism  to  its  lomcal  conclusion.  Th^ophile  Gautier, 
the  French  Heine,  proclaimed  that  virginity,  mysticism,  and 
melancholy  were  three  fresh  diseases  brought  in  by  Christ. 
The  signiiicance  of  Gautier  was  his  conception  of  the 
•shrinking  into  infinite  insignificance  of  man  compared  with 
the  immense  background  called  Nature,  Fate,  Necessity, 
Evolution.  Since  Gautier,  the  Neo-Pagaus  have  foresworn 
jesting.  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle  is  a  very  resolute  pagan  of 
the  austere  school,  to  whom  the  supreme  heaven  of  philo- 
isophv  is  Nirvana.  Study  of  form  carries  him  on  to  the 
Hindoo  cosmogoniea;  the  culture  of  the  beautiful 
•awakens  the  morbid  desire  to  search  into  things  foul  and 
hideous.  Of  this  tendency  Charles  Baudelaire,  with  his 
'''Flowers  of  Philosophy/^  is  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
ponent. 

These  are  the  magic  philters  of  advanced  putrefaction,  not 
onlike  the  incredibly  nauseous  mixtures  given  by  our  ignorant 
Ancestors  to  cure  diseases ;  the  more  desperate  the  malady, 
*o  much  more  undrinkable  was  the  potion.  It  is  the  irony  of 
Paganism;  sweet  turns  to  bitter,  self -dissection  plunges  a 
sword  into  its  own  heart.  The  grave  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
after  solemn  chanting  and  symbolic  dances,  end  in  a  debauch. 

The  only  humour  discoverable  in  verse  of  this  wonn- 
w^ood  kind  is  Satanic.  The  supreme  and  final  type,  how- 
ever, of  the  Satanic  school  is  M.  Jean  Richepin,  whose 

Gospel  of  Antichrist ' '  has  become  the  substitute  of  a 
relij^ous  creed  in  that  ever-widening  circle  of  fashion, 
politics,  and  literature  to  which  the  rulers  of  the  nation 
have  always  belong.  M.  Kichepin  boasts  tb'^t  he  has 
compelled  his  atheism  to  inarch  to  its  journey's  end.  In 
•tracking  down  the  idea  of  Deity,  he  declares  he  finds  it 
Jiecessar^  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  forecc  of 
.adventiuous  ideas^  in  which  he  includes : — 

The  trust  in  Righteousness,  the  longing  after  an  Ideal,  the 
"worship  of  an  Eternal  Order  in  things,  nay,  the  very  hope 
of  a  better  life,  whether  in  this  world  or  in  the  next. 

The  reviewer  says  : — 

M.  Richepin  argues  with  unconquerable  force  against  the 
balf-measures  of  scientific  atheism  as  of  Epicurean 
Christianity.  His  *'  Bitter  Sonnets  "  are  well  named.  If  we 
liave  resolved  to  precipitate  the  religious  elements  out  of 
life,  as  we  might  squeeze  water  from  a  sponge,  is  it  not  laugh- 
able that  we  should  still  attach  a  meaning  to  the  words 

sacred  "  and  *'  ashamed  "  7  Shame  denotes  the  presence  of 
an  ideal,  and  that  which  is  sacred  ought  to  be  worshipped, 
llow,  he  says,  be  a  consistent  denier,  and  quench  the  light 
from  heaven  which  irradiates  love,  marriage,  friendship,  the 
spring  of  youth,  and  even  age's  winter,  when  a  fresh  aurora, 
as  of  immortality,  comes  out  of  the  north.  What  are  the 
ideas  in  which  poets  and  philosophers  revel  but  golden 
bubbles?  It  is  an  old  saying  that  man  has  created  his 
$;ods  like  unto  himself.  Deny  them,  and  they  fall  into  the  pit. 
M.  Richepin  passes  in  review  a  troop  of  characters  from  the 
prince  to  the  hangman,  which  crowd  along  the  carnival  in 
their  multifarious  garb,  every  one  the  prey  of  his  own  delusion ; 
and  their  thought,  he  urges  ag'iin  and  again,  is  merely  the 
«cho  of  that  murmuring  song  which  the  blood  keeps  chanting 


in  their  veins.  Reason  is  matter  finely  powdered,  the  foam 
of  champagne  as  it  mantles  in  the  glass.  Nature — and  he 
sings  of  her  lovely  apparitions  with  a  warmth  and  even  a 
gracefulness  somewhat  foreign  to  his  mood  of  disdain— ah, 
Nature  is  not  the  mighty  mother  whose  children  rejoice 
round  her  steps ;  she  is,  if  to  be  addressed  as  a  person,  the 
frenzied  woman  who  murders  her  first-bom.  But  Spinoza 
was  right,  and  personality  has  no  foothold  in  the  world  out- 
side us. 

And  so  progress,  to  which  mankind  are  now  setting  up 
altars,  with  its  belief  in  an  end  attainable  by  effort,  is  the 
barren,  the  dangerous  chimera  that  has  taken  so  many  forms 
already.  Laws,  with  all  their  sublime  pretensions,  are  but 
an  optical  delusion ;  for,  understand,  that  whoever  grants  a 
principle  of  order  in  the  world,  is  thereby  committed  to  the 
interpretation  of  its  details  as  a  poem  which  the  Divine 
reason  has  inspired.  But  matter  alone  endures  while  forces 
change ;  there  is  movement  in  every  direction,  but  no  advance. 
Doubtless,  the  Christ  will  come  again  ;  if  not  He  for  whom 
believers  look,  yet  another.    What  does  it  signify  ? 

The  reviewer  concludes  his  rapid  survey  of  the  pagan 
reaction  of  this  century  with  the  following  reflections : — 

We  submit  that  a  philosophy  which  corrupts  because  it 
despairs,  and  which  offers  man  a  momentary  thrill  of  passion 
in  the  place  of  life  everlasting,  crowned  with  perfect  human 
love,  might  be  tidings  of  great  joy  to  the  brute  creation,  but 
hfis  no  right  to  call  itself  humanism. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  PILLORY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

BY  THE  REV.  HARRY  JONES. 

The  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  who  contributes  to  the 
Newbery  House  Magazine  some  thoughts  upon  popular 
literature  and  journalism,  makes  the  following  just  and 
pertinent  remarks  concerning  the  hollowness  of  the  out' 
cry  against  the  exposure  of  oflfences  of  evil-doers  in  the 
press  on  the  ground  that  it  familiarises  the  innocent  with 
acts  of  vicious  guilt: — 

But  it  is  not  always  necessarily  undesirable  that  they 
should  know  what  is  reckoned  to  be  sinful,  for  we  must  re- 
collect that  the  imaginations  of  the  heart  may  be  (perhaps 
almost  unconsciously)  tainted  in  some  who  are  supposed  to 
be  sheltered  from  the  knowledge  of  vice.  Thu^  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  we  should  try  to  screen  off  the  fierce  light 
which  now  beats  upon  the  home  of  the  subject,  any  more 
than  that  of  the  king  upon  the  throne.  It  is  surely  to  the 
credit  of  journalism  that  the  Nemesis  of  pubUc  reprobation 
cannot  be  averted  from  one  who  opsnly  offends.  Its  inflic- 
tion no  doubt  does  involve  the  grratification  of  some  impure 
appetites;  but  I  fear  that  iniquity  which  no  one  cared 
to  notice  or  blame  would  be  more  likely  to  abound 
if  it  ran  no  risk  of  attracting  notice.  The  offender  might 
say,  **  Who  minds  what  I  have  done  7  Who  concerns  him- 
self about  the  evidence  against  me  besides  the  jury  who 
have  hewd  it  and  the  judge  who  has  tried  my  case  ? " 
Depend  upon  it,  the  scourge  of  indignant  publicity  is  not 
the  least  effective  among  the  deterrents  of  our  day,  though 
the  transgressor  be  stripped  when  it  is  laid  upon  his  back. 
We  must  not  think  that  it  is  always  desirable  to  suppress 
truth  if,  or  because,  it  offends.  Its  genuine  and  leiritimat^ 
pursuit  may  disclose  that  which  is  repulsive,  but  which 
unhappily  cannot  be  left  alone,  or  covered  up  again 
at  once  without  any  comment  or  exposure.  Insistent 
social  revelations  are  kin  to  inevitable  revolutions,  and 
neither  can  be  made  with  rose  water.  And  thus,  when  we 
look  at  journalism  in  a  Christian  light,  there  is  much  to  be 
seen  in  it  which  promotes  truth,  or  "  the  knowledge  of  things 
as  they  are,"  even  though  in  the  process  these  are  called  by 
the  ugly  names  which  belong  to  them.  We  must  recollect 
that  sunshine  itself  shows  impurity  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  visible  at  all,  and  that  stains  which  ought  to  be  scoured 
off,  and  in  the  removal  of  which  public  opinion  is  operative, 
are  unseen  in  the  night.  Though  the  abuses  of  joumalistio 
publicity  are  many  and  great,  darkless  would  be  worse. 
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alas  the  poor  english! 

THEIR  INFERIORITY  TO  THE  ORIENTALS. 

General  Tchbno-ki-Tong,  in  the  Imperial  and  Asiatic 
Quarterly  Review,  begins  his  series  of  articles  on  Chinese 
culture  as  compared  with  European  standards  in  a  paper 
on  "China:  Literary  and  CommerciaL"  These  papers 
are  translated  from  the  French. 

I.  TO  the  CHINESE. 

China,  he  maintains,  has  the  enormous  advantage 
over  European  nations  in  that  it  continually  renews 
its  youth  by  renewing  its  governing  class  perpetually 
by  the  absorption  of  the  best  and  most  capable  citizens, 
who  are  recruited  without  distinction  from  all  the 
social  strata  of  the  country.  Chinese  elementary  instruc- 
tion, although  not  compulsory,  is  much  more  extensive 
than  in  Europe.  The  whole  system  is  based,  he  main- 
tains, on  the  doctrine  that  the  supreme  object  of  the 
government  is  the  happiness  of  the  people.  In 
the  commercial  world  the  Chinese  also  set  an  example 
to  Europe.  Nowhere  is  commercial  probity  more 
absolute  than  in  China.  Le^al  contracts  are  unknown 
in  that  country,  all  traders  do  their  business 
on  word  of  honour.  Every  trader  has  learned  two 
principles :  first,  that  happiness  Hes  in  moderation ; 
secondly,  that  the  soul  of  business  is  honesty.  The  Chinese 
are  essentially  a  sober  race,  and  the  simplicity  of  their 
Hfe  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  their  prosperity.  Another 
point  in  which  General  Tcheng-ki-Tong  thinks  Chinese 
civilisation  is  immeasurably  superior  to  ours  is  that  it 
marries  its  youth  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  It 
is  family  life  that  makes  the  youth  a  man ;  the 
sooner  a  young  man  marries,  the  sooner  does  he  develop 
steady  habits  and  a  ripe  mind.  Wherever  the 
Chinese  merchants  appear,  the  Europeans  go  down  before 
them.  Their  scrupulous  honesty,  their  industry,  their 
activity  enables  them  to  wipe  out  all  competitors.  The 
Chinese  workmen,  according  to  the  Ameiican  Government 
inquiry,  are  shown  to  be  trustworthy,  intelligent,  active, 
honest,  sober,  and  so  clean  that  they  take  a  bath  every 
night.  General  Tcheng-Jd-Tong  quotes  several  American 
and  English  witnesses  to  confirm  his  assertion  that  the 
Chinese  are  immensely  superior  in  sobriety,  industry,  and 
business  integrity  to  their  white  competitors.  If  General 
Tcheng-ki-Tong  keeps  on  at  this  rate,  when  he  has  finished 
his  articles  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that  China  is 
peopled  by  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  go  further  than  the  Middle  Kingdom  in 
order  to  find  the  abode  of  the  beatified  souls. 

II.  TO  THE  HINDOO. 

In  the  Asiatic  Quarterli/  Review  a  Brahmin  oflicial 
tells  us  that  Hindoo  family  life  is  vastly  superior  to 
that  of  the  English  family.  Its  members  are  more 
obedient,  self-sacrificing,  forgiving,  faithful  and  honest, 
and  less  proud  and  self-seeking,  than  the  members  of 
J!uropean  families.  The  Hindoo  rigidly  observes  the  laws 
tji  hospitality,  and  in  the  house  the  whole  internal 
management  of  the  family  depends  upon  the  women. 
The  Hindoo  considers  the  kitchen  as  a  sacred  place, 
and  in  it  no  one  is  allowed  to  wear  shoes.  Even 
in  the  richest  families  the  women  consider  it  u  pride 
to  perform  the  kitchen  duties,  and  no  Hindoo  would 
take  food  unless  it  was  prepared  by  a  female  who 
has  come  from  a  good  family  and  who  is  chaste 
and  high-minded.  A  Hindoo  wife  is  faithful  to  her 
husband  both  during  his  life  and  after  his  death.  The 
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sublime  tenderness  of  the  Hindoo  maiiiage  tie  iff 
quite  incomprehensible  to  ordinary  European  under- 
standing. No  religious  service  is  perfect  -unless  th«  wifs 
takes  her  share  in  it.  Divorce  is  not  knowti  in  Hindoo 
law,  nor  is  there  any  such  thing  among  Hindoos.  Tije 
whole  self-adjusting  machinery  of  the  family  life  works 
with  perfect  harmony,  and  so  forth  So  much  for  th& 
Hindoos. 

III.  TO  THE  MOSLEM. 

Moulvi  Rafi-ud-in-Ahmad  then  takes  up  his  parable^- 
and  maintains  that  the  status  of  the  English  woman  ia^ 
immeasurably  inferior  to  that  of  her  Mahomedan  sister. 
He  declares : — 

So  far  from  degrading  women,  Islam  has  elevated  them, 
to  the  highest  position  that  they  can  reasonably  claim. 
Islam  gives  greater  privileges  to  women  than  Christianity  ; 
and  in  many  Christian  countries  (England  included)  the 
position  of  women,  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  was  far 
inferior  to  that  of  Mahomedan  womem  in  every  conntiyr 
including  even  "  the  dark  continent." 

Let  us,  then,  compare  the  laws  regarding  women  made  by 
the  founder  of  Islam  in  the  seventh  century  with  the  laws  of 
Christian  England  in  the  nineteenth. 

He  then  passes  in  review  the  Mahomedan  law  of 
property,  marriage,  ard  divorce^  with  the  object  of 
proving  that  under  each  hdad  the  Mussulman  woman  ia 
immensely  better  off  than  her  Christian  English  sister. 
Among  other  odd  things  he  says  that  a  Christian  wife  of 
a  Mussulman  husband  can  compel  him,  if  he  has  means, 
to  provide  her  a  conveyance  to  take  her  to  her  place  of 
worship.  Tlie  writer  maintains  that,  especially  in  the 
case  of  divorce,  Mussulman  law  is  much  more  just  to  the 
woman  than  our  Divorce  Act.  On  the  question  of  the 
custody  of  the  children,  the  Mahomedan  law  is  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  woman  : — 

The  mother,  according  to  Mahomedan  law,  is  entitled  to 
the  custody  of  her  daughters  until  they  arrive  at  puberty, 
and  in  many  cases  until  they  are  married.  In  the  case  of 
male  children  the  rule  is  that  the  mother  is  entitled  to  the 
custody  of  the  boy  until  he  is  independent  of  her  care.  So^ 
completely  is  the  Mahomedan  law  in  favour  of  women  in 
this  matter,  that  the  right  of  custody  on  the  death  of  the 
mother  is  given,  not  to  the  father,  but  to  the  female  relations 
of  the  mother. 

The  worst  of  such  a  paper  as  this  is  that  it  is  avowedly 
nothing  more  than  an  ex  parte  statement  of  the  beet  that 
can  be  said  on  one  side  of  the  case.  What  we  want  now 
is  a  judicial  summing  up  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  both  systems.  What  this  writer,  however,  may- 
have  claimed  to  have  done  is  to  have  put  together  a  very 
powerful  little  tract  which  might  be  circulate  with  advan- 
tage  by  the    woman's  righters  "  in  England  and  America. 


In  the  Leisure  Hour  for  May,  W.  J.  Gordon  contribute* 
an  admirable  and  interesting  article  on  "Everyday  Life  on 
the  Railroad,"  with  the  sub-title  of  "  On  the  Foot-plate.'' 
It  is  crammed  with  facts  and  figiires  of  the  most  interest- 
ing kind,  and  illustrated  with  a  diagram  showing  the  over- 
work of  the  various  classes  on  the  railways  more  effec- 
tively than  anything  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  The  Leisure 
Hour  this  month  is  very  good.  There  are  some  faC'SimihS' 
illustrating  the  handwriting  of  our  kings  and  queens, 
and  an  interesting  account  of  Leah  Ahlbom,  who  is  the 
engraver  for  the  Swedish  mint.  Judging  from  her 
handiwork  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  Mr.  Goschen 
could  induce  her  to  come  over  to  Lon£>n  and  endeavour 
to  design  some  dyes  for  a  coinage  which  would  not  be  a. 
disgrace  to  the  Victorian  age. 
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A  PANEGYRIC  ON  THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

BY  ARCHDEACON  FARRAR. 

Is  Harpers  Magazine  for  May,  Archdeacon  Farrar  de- 
votes ten  pages  to  an  eloquent.panegyric  on  the  Solvation 
Army,  which  he  declares,  whether  we  admire  or  despise 
it,  must  be  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
religious  movements  of  this  generation.  Here  is  his 
summary  of  some  of  the  tangible  effects  with  which  it 
confronts  us : — 

It  began  in  the  labour  of  a  single  friendless  Dissenting 
minister,  without  name,  without  fame,  without  rank,  without 
influence,  without  eloquence  ;  a  man  poor  and  penniless,  in 
weak  health,  burdened  with  delicate  children,  and  disowned 
by  his  own  Connexion  ;  it  now  numbers  multitudes  of  earnest 
evangelists.  It  began  in  an  East  End  rookery,  and  in  less 
than  twenty  years  it  has  gone  '*from  New  Zealand  right 
round  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  Cape  Town  to  Nord- 
koping."  It  has  shelters,  refuges,  penitentiaries,  food  depots, 
sisterhoods, and  brotherhoods  already  established  in  the  slums. 
It  has  elevated  thousands  of  degraded  lives.  It  has  given 
hope  and  help  to  myriads  of  hopeless  and  helpless  outcasts. 
It  has  proposed  a  scheme  which,  in  spite  of  square  miles  of 
damp  blanket  and  oceans  of  cold  water,  has  received  the 
sympathy  of  some  of  the  best  and  highest  men  both  in 
Church  and  State.  I  think  that  even  the  bitterest,  the  most 
unjust,  the  most  cynical,  and  the  most  finical  of  the  laymen 
and  clerics  who  have  written  to  traduce  and  execrate  it 
might  wish  to  God  that  in  the  life  work  of  any  one  of  them 
they  had  done  one-thousandth  fraction  of  good  comparable 
in  any  one  visible  direction  to  that  which  has  been  wrought 
by  General  Booth. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  is  reminded  by  the  Salvation  Army 
not  only  of  the  rise  of  the  Franciscans  and  the 
Dominicans,  of  George  Fox  and  John  Wesley,  but  of  the 
apostles  whose  success  astonished  and  disgusted  the 
pagan  world.  How  is  it,  asks  Archdeacon  Farrar,  that 
an  unknown,  rejected,  isolated  worker  has  struck  the 
lightning  of  life  into  the  valley  in  which  the  bones  were 
«o  dry*;'  He  answers  this  by  pointing  out  that 
the  Salvation  Army  met  an  enormous  need,  and 
^n^ppled  with  this  need  by  new  and  unconventional 
methods.  He  maintains  that  the  Salvationists  have 
lived  far  more  in  accordance  with  the  ideal  of  true 
Christianity  than  the  lofty  and  purpureal  personages  who 
have  sneered  at  them  with  such  superior  authority.  If 
ive  could  have  had  a  few  men  in  the  Church  of  England 
and  in  the  Nonconformist  Churches  such  as  General 
Booth  we  should  have  made  the  wilderness  blossom  as  a 
rose.  It  will  be  for  us,  he  says,  to  make  up  our  minds 
that  the  people  of  the  slums  will  never  be  won  by  a  rose- 
|)ink  religionism.    Archdeacon  Farrar  writes  : — 

For  myself,  as  one  who  has  had  his  own  work  to  do, 
and  who  could  not,  had  he  wished  it  ever  so  much,  have 
done  the  sort  of  work — rough  but  most  necessary  and  most 
successful— which  has  been  done  by  the  Salvation  Army,  I 
sometimes  think  of  these  Salvationists  in  the  wordi  of 
Robert  Browning: — 
•'Their  works  drop  ground  ward,  but  themselves,  I  know, 
Reach  many  a  time  a  heaven  that's  shut  to  me. 
Enter  and  take  their  place  there  sure  enough, 
Though  they  come  back  and  cannot  tell  the  world.  ' 

-**  Well,  less  is  more,  Lucrezia.   I  am  judged. 
There  lives  a  truer  light  of  God  in  them, 
In  their  vexed,  beating,  stuffed,  and  stopped-up  brains, 
Hearts,  or  whatever  else,  than  goes  to  prompt 
This  low-pulsed,  forthright  craftsman's  hand  of  mine." 

The  following  is  his  final  summing  up  of  the  secret  of 
^the  success  of  tne  Salvation  Army  : — 

'Four  remarkable  elements  of  its  structore  have  added 


greatly  to  the  rapidity  of  the  success  which  the  Salvation 
Army  has  attained. 

1.  One  of  these  is  the  use  which  it  has  made  of  the  energy 
and  devotion  of  women. 

2.  The  immediate  use  to  which  the  Salvation  Army  puts 
its  converts.  It  recognised  the  great  and  nation-regenerating 
truth  that  every  Christian  should  be  God's  missionary.  Many 
of  the  wavering  might  have  been  lost  for  ever  if  they  had 
not  been  from  the  first  taught  and  encouraged  to  come  out 
of  their  evil  surroundings,  and  boldly  to  take  their  side  with 
God  and  with  the  work  of  good. 

3.  The  teaching  men  to  ffive.  At  every  meeting  of  the 
Salvation  Army  there  is  a  collection.  Giving  is  usually  de- 
clared to  be  abhorrent  to  the  steady-going  Christian.  The 
offertory  is  supposed  to  frighten  away  congregations  from 
churches.  The  Salvationists  have  better  understood  luiman 
nature,  and  better  exemplified  the  spirit  of  the  early 
converts.  They  have  confidently  made  their  missions  self- 
supporting,  and  have  wisely  taught  that  acts  of  worship  are 
most  fittingly  connected  with  works  of  self-denial.  That  is 
how  this  sect  of  yesterday,  started  by  a  discredited  Methodist, 
has  succeeded  in  raising  a  revenue  of  some  £800.000  a-year. 

4.  But,  after  all,  the  chief  secret  of  the  growth  of  the 
Army  has  lain  in  the  self-sacrifice— a  self-sacrifice  not  short 
of  heroism— which  it  has  evoked  in  hundreds  of  its  votaries. 


GENERAL  SHERMAN. 

BY  GENERAL  WOLSELEY. 

Lord  Wolseley  begins  a  paper  on  General  Sherman  in 
the  May  number  of  the  United  Service  Magazine.  He 
says  :— 

His  death  is  an  intense  sorrow  to  those  who  knew  him 
personally,  and  no  man  has  been  more  sincere-y  regretted  by 
the  nation  he  served  so  well.  His  name  will  be  for  ever 
cherished  in  the  United  States,  and  honoured  wherever  the 
English  tongue  is  spoken. 

Lord  Wolseley  points  out  th-it  while  the  Americans 
imagine  that  their  great  civil  war  was  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  remarkable  of  all  wars,  tlie  great  generals  and 
masters  of  the  military  art  on  the  Continent  regard  it  as 
conveying  so  few  useful  lessons  as  to  be  hanlly  worth 
studying.  The  military  problems  involved  were  not 
worked  out  by  armies  constituted  like  those  of  the  great 
military  powers,  it  was  throughout  a  war  between 
hastily-raised  levies  commanded  by  ofiicers  without 
any  military  education  or  instruction.  Neither  side 
possessed  any  cavalry  at  all  in  the  European  sense  of 
the  term  and  according  to  Eui  opean  notions  regarding 
that  arm.  The  most  importai  t  lesson  of  the  war,  he 
thinks,  was  the  right  use  of  old  dragoons ;  that  is,  the 
use  of  the  highly-trained  foot  soldier  mounted  upon 
either  a  quadruped  or  cycle.  Even  General  Grant  had  no 
experience  of  regular  armies  or  of  what  regular  troops 
could  do  in  battle.  Hence,  Lord  Wolseley  mildly  says 
that  American  military  writers  would  have  done  well 
to  have  avoided  the  use  of  the  sui^erlative  in  their 
accounts  of  the  actions  fought  in  their  long  struggle. 
Lord  Wolseley  confines  his  first  paper  to  the  early 
career  of  Sherman  before  the  war  broke  out.  He  says 
that  the  many  lines  of  life  in  the  numerous  professions 
tried  for  the  most  part  with  success  gave  his  life  an  in- 
terest for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  It  was  the 
character  of  the  cultivated  gentleman  trained  in  the 
great  school  of  West  Point  which  was  his  most  promi- 
nent characteristic  throughout  all  the  strange  incidents 
of  his  eventfid  career.  The  paper  is  brightly  written, 
full  of  interesting  anecdotes  of  Sherman's  career  in  Cali- 
fornia. Lord  Wolseley  reserves  his  action  in  the  Civil 
War  for  a  paper  in  the  June  number  of  the  Magazine. 
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THE  METHODS  OF  MIND  READERS. 

PAKT  SWINDLING  AND  PART  MUSCLE  READING. 

Dr.  Charles  Gatchell,  in  the  Forum  for  April, 
describes  the  methods  of  mind-readers  in  an  article  in 
which  he  maintains  that  no  mind-reader  has  ever  read 
a  thought  kept  in  mind  by  another  person.    He  says : — 

The  mind-reader  succeeds  by  virtue  of  two  conditions :  ] , 
he  always  has  the  use  of  vision  when  vision  is  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  even  when  he  is 
supposed  to  be  blindfolded;  2,  he  always  requires  his 
committeemen  to  part  with  whatever  they  have  in  mind, 
either  by  tracing  or  writing  it,  or  by  communicating  it  to 
others. 

The  following  is  his  account  of  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Bishop  did  one  of  his  cleverest  tricks : — 

MUSCLE  READING  AND  TRICKERY. 

Of  modern  mind-readers,  the  late  Washington  Irving 
Bishop  was  best  known  in  this  country.  Mr.  Bishop  was  at 
the  same  time  an  expert  muscle-reader  and  a  clever  trickster. 
His  most  famous  feat,  the  one  from  which  he  gained  the 
greatest  notoriety  and  most  Sclat,  was  that  of  driving  a  team 
of  horses,  while  he  was  ostensibly  blindfolded,  at  break-neck 
speed  by  a  circuitous  route  through  crowded  streets,  and 
finding,  at  a  distant  point,  an  object,  or  a  name  in  a  book* 
previously  selected  by  a  committee.  For  the  amusement  of 
my  friends  I  have  several  times  performed  this  seemingly 
impossible  feat,  and  in  no  instance  have  my  methods  been 
detected.  Its  successful  accomplishment  depends  upon  two 
things:  the  fact  that  the  one  who  is  apparently  blindfolded 
can  see  distinctly  all  the  time,  and  the  fact  that  the  members 
of  his  committee  are  betrayed  into  becoming  his  unwitting 
accomplices. 

HOW  THE  TRICK  IS  DONE. 

The  trick  is  performed  in  this  manner :  The  mind-reader 
selects  a  number  of  persons— three,  for  instance — to  act 
as  his  committee,  or  they  may  be  selected  for  him  by 
others.  One  member  of  the  committee  remains  with  the 
mind-reader  ;  the  other  members,  preferably  in  an  open 
surrey,  drive  to  a  distant  hotel,  where  they  select  a  name  in 
the  register.  They  have  been  instructed  to  note  also  the  day 
of  the  month  on  which  the  name  was  entered.  They  then 
return,  driving  by  a  circuitous  route,  but  observing 
carefully  every  block  passed  and  every  corner  turned.  On 
their  return  to  the  room  where  the  first  member  of  the 
committee  has  carefully  detained  the  mind  -  reader, 
they  proceed  to  blindfold  the  latter;  or  rather,  he  blindfolds 
himself,  while  permitting  the  committee  to  think  that  they 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  operation.  He  first  produces  a 
heavy  hood,  or  bag,  which  he  offers  for  the  inspection  of  the 
committee.  They  scrutinise  it,  outside  and  in,  pull  it  over 
their  own  heads,  find  themselves  in  utter  darkness,  and  then 
return  the  hood,  with  no  discoveries  made.  The  mind 
reader  next  places  two  balls  of  cotton,  or  folded  kid  gloves, 
against  his  eye?,  and  over  these  a  folded  handkerchief  is 
bound  about  his  head.  He  pulls  the  hood,  the  mouth  of 
which  comes  to  his  shoulders,  over  all,  and  announces  that  he 
is  ready  for  his  task. 

**A  COMMITTEE  ALWAYS  OBEY.S  A  MIND  READER." 

At  this  stage  the  mind- reader  goes  through  a  process  that 
he  calls  "  testing  the  committee."  He  informs  them  that  a 
necessary  condition  of  mind-reading  is  that  all  three  members 
of  the  committee  shall  have  exact  knowledge  of  the  route, 
the  date,  and  the  name.  He  gives  plausible  reasons  why  the 
communication  should  not  be  made  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
instructs  the  two  members  of  the  committee  who  possess  the 
knowledge  to  impart  it  to  their  fellow-committeeman  by 


making  silent  tracings  with  the  finger  against  a  blank  wall. 
They  obey;  a  committee  always  obeys  a  mind-reader.  By 
means  of  this  pantomime,  the  mind-reader  gains,  through  bis 
pervious  hood,  all  the  knowledge  that  he  wishes,  and  the  rest 
is  easy.  After  some  little  by-play,  he  rushes  with  his  com- 
mittee to  the  surrey,  takes  the  reins,  drives  at  a  furious  rate 
over  the  selected  route,  enters  the  distant  hotel,  opens  the 
register,  finds  the  name,  writes  it  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  is- 
greeted  with  ready  applause 

BLINDFOLDING  THAT  DOES  NOT  BLIND. 

The  peculiar  method  of  blindfolding  must  now  be  de- 
scribed. The  handkerchief  that  is  bound  about  the  head  exert  s- 
its  greatest  pressure  upon  the  brows.  By  calling  into  action 
the  muscles  of  the  forehead,  the  handkerchief  and  the  gloves- 
are  elevated,  and  vision  is  permitted  beneath  the  lower 
marein.  The  hood  is  of  peculiar  construction,  and  is  calca- 
lated  to  deceive  the  very  elect.  It  is  made  of  four  thicknesses 
of  black  cloth,  of  which  the  second  and  third  have  apertures 
opposite  the  eyes.  The  outermost  layer  is  always  of  some- 
thin  material.  The  innermost,  which  may  be  of  heavy 
Oheviot,  has  about  the  crown  a  circular  seam,  which 
comes  in  front  of  the  eyes  when  the  hood  is  on  the 
head.  At  one  place  the  seam  is  so  constructed  that  by^ 
proper  manipulation,  known  only  to  the  mind-reader,  it  will 
open  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch.  Through  this  aperture 
vision  is  easy,  for  nothing  remains  between  the  eye  and  the 
light  but  the  thin  outermost  layer.  When  the  hood  i& 
removed  from  the  head  the  temporary  aperture  is  closed,  and 
it  cannot  be  detected  even  by  the  closest  scrutiny  and  tlie 
deftest  manipulation.  The  mind-reader's  feat  of  opening  a. 
combination  lock  is  accomplished  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
committee,  while  being  tested"  in  the  committee  room^ 
reveals  the  combination  to  the  mind-reader  by  the  usual 
pantomime. 


The  Seamy  Side  of  Jesuit  Missions.  —  The  Rev. 
Edward  Storrow,  in  the  Missionary  Review  for  April „ 
describes  at  some  length  the  melancholy  but  suggestive 
story  of  the  struggle  between  the  Jesuits  and  thePope in 
Malabar.  The  Jesuits,  it  seems,  had  made  compromises 
with  Hindoo  rites  and  practices  to  such  an  extent  that. 
Pope  alter  Pope  issued  briefs  demanding  their  instant 
and  absolute  submission,  compelling  every  Jesuit  Father 
to  swear  that  he  would  abjure  tne  soK»^ed  Malabar 
rites.  The  Jesuits,  however,  set  the  Popes  at  defiance^ 
Mr.  Storrow  says : — 

Pope  Clement  XII.,  in  1739,  issued  a  brief  insisting  o» 
instant  and  absolute  submission.  Every  Jesuit  bishop  and 
missionary  in  India  was  required  to  subscribe  on  oath  to  a 
most  binding  document,  part  only  of  which  can  here  be 

given :  "  I,  ,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,   .   .   .  obevingr 

the  precept  of   .    .   .   Pope  Clement  XII  issued 

in  1739,  enjoininc:  all  the  missionaries  ...  to  tak^  ani 
oath  that  they  will  faithfully  observe  the  apostolic  deter- 
mination concerning  the  Malabar  rites,  .  .  .  promise 
that  I  will  obey  fully  and  faithfully,  that  I  will 
observe  it  exactly,  entirely,  absolutely,  and  inviolably, 
and  that  I  will  fulful  it  without  any  tergiversation; 
moreover,  that  I  will  instruct  the  Christians  com- 
mitted to  my  charge  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  said, 
brief,  .  .  .  and  especially  the  catechumens,  before  they 
shall  be  baptized,  and  unless  they  promise  that  they 
will  observe  the  said  brief  .  .  .  that  I  will  not 
baptize  them ;  further,  that  I  shall  take  care,  with  all  possible 
zeal  and  diligence,  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  heathen  be 
abolished.  .  .  .  Thus,  touching  the  Holy  Gospels,  I 
promise  now  and  swear.   .   .   .   Signed  with  my  own. 

hand,  This  evidently  was  designed  to  be  a  net  from. 

whose  meshes  no  fish  should  escape ;  nevertheless,  though 
it  was  signed  by  every  Jesuit  father,  the  Madura  Brother- 
hood went  on  their  way,  systematically  doing  what,  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  common  understanding  of  mankind,  they  had 
taken  an  oath  not  to  do  1 
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SUICIDE    THE   INDEX   OF  CIVILISATION. 

SIXTY  THOUSAND  SUICIDES  A  YBAB  IN  BUEOPE. 

Dr.  Wiujam  Mathews  has  a  remarkable  article  in  the 
yorth  American  Review  for  April  on  "  Civilisation  and 
Suicide."  He  says  that  about  60,000  persons  commit 
suicide  in  Europe  every  year  whose  deaths  are  recognised 
as  such,  while  there  are  at  least  twice  as  many  who  commit 
suicide  whose  fate  is  never  judicially  recorded.  Suicide  has 
steadily  increased  throughout  the  whole  of  this  century, 
and  goes  on  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  geometrical 
augmentation  of  the  population  and  the  general  mortality. 
He  maintains  that  it  is  one  of  the  indexes  of  civilisation, 
is  perhaps  a  test  of  civilisation.  In  all  the  countries  of 
the  civilised  world  men  are  becoming  more  and  more 
weary  of  the  burden  of  hfe. 

a  ust  of  notable  suicides. 
It  is  not  the  poor  and  miserable  who  supply  the  greatest 
contingent  of  self-murderers : — 

.  A  list  of  the  men  of  genius,  culture,  or  wealth,  who  in 
different  ages  and  countries  have  put  an  end  to  their  lives — 
including,  as  it  would,  Aristotle,  Cleanthes,  Demosthenes, 
Zeno,  Themistocles,  Petronius  Arbiter,  Cato,  Brutus,  Cassius, 
Terence,  Seneca,  Aristarchus,  Nero,  Mithridates,  Hannibal, 
Castlereagh,  Kleist,  the  German  author;  Chatterton,  Dr.  Bull, 
author  of  England's  national  anthem ;  Romilly,  Hugh  Miller, 
Colonel  Gurwood,  Haydon,  the  painter;  Colton,  author  of 
•*  Lacon  ;  Pr6vost-Paradol,  H.  B.  Wallace— would  show  that 
no  intellectual  endowment,  natural  or  acquired,  or  abundance 
of  the  world's  goods,  is  a  guarantee  against  this  disaster. 

The  yearly  list  of  European  suicides  contains  2,000  boys 
and  girls.  Dr.  Mathews  attributes  the  cause  of  suicides, 
in  the  first  place,  chiefly  to  heredity.  Suicide  with  some 
people  is  a  family  peculiarity.  Alcoholism  is  the  chief 
cause  in  the  north  of  Europe;  in  the  south,  love,  jealousy, 
and  misery ;  in  the  centre,  sheer  boredom,  shame  and  the 
fear  of  punishment. 

the  suicidigenous  area. 
The  classic  ground  of  suicide  is  the  centre  of  Europe, 
from  the  north-east  of  France  to  the  east  of  Germany. 
That  is  the  suicidigenous  area,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  display  a  greater  tendency  to  suicide  than 
any  other  in  the  world.  Mountainers  are  little  given  to 
suicide.  The  tendency  is  greatest  in  the  region  of  great 
rivers,  and  diminishes  in  marshy  countries.  June  is  the 
most  suicidal  month,  December  the  least.  There  are 
more  suicides  in  the  first  ten  than  in  the  last  twenty  days 
of  the  month.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  are  tho 
most  suicidal  days  of  the  week.  The  Germans  are  the 
most  suicidal  race  in  Europe,  the  Slavonic  the  least. 

culture  and  self-murder. 

Suicide  is  emphatically  the  crime  of  intellectual  people. 
Spain,  Ireland,  and  Portugal  are  the  least  given  to 
suicide.  Germany,  France,  and  England  aro  the  first, 
second,  and  third  among  the  suicidal  countries  of  Eiurope. 

Of  the  different  regions  of  the  same  country,  the  north  and 
north-east  of  France  outrank  in  culture  and  in  suicide  the 
centre  and  the  south-west ;  the  north  and  centre  of  Italy  out- 
rank the  south  and  the  islands ;  and  Saxony,  which  in  it§ 
schools  and  general  culture  surpasses  the  rest  of  Germany, 
surpasses  it  also  in  the  number  of  its  suicides.  In  short,  so 
nniversally  does  the  rule  hold  that  the  strength  of  the  tend- 
ency of  self -killing  may  almost  be  regarded  as  an  index  to  a 
people's  civilisation. 

One  of  the  inevitable  effects  of  cultivation  is  to  make 
men  dissatisfied  with  poverty  and  deprivation;  to  stimu- 
late the  demands  for  the  comforts  of  life  which  the  mass 
of  toilers  cannot  attain.  As  society  advances  new  wants 
arise ;  the  luxury  of  to-day  becomes  a  necessary  of  life  to- 
morrow ;  and  every  want,  though  essential  to  man's  improve- 


ment and  perfection,  involves  new  victims  to  madness  ancl 
suicide. 

suicide  from  overwork. 
The  telegraph,  the  railway,  and  the  newspaper  tell  on 
the  nerves  of  mankind,  and  the  weak  break  oown,  evei^ 
the  strong  often,  perish  from  overwork.  The  struggle  for 
life  in  civilised  countries  is  becoming  more  and  more  the- 
struggle  of  the  inteUect ;  the  brain  is  the  weapon  with, 
which  the  fight  is  waged,  and  when  it  bresJcs  downsuicide> 
often  follows. 

A  recent  melancholy  example  of  this  is  the  fate  of  the  late 
Franklin  B.  Gowen,  the  eminent  Philadelphia  lawyer,  wha 
died  by  his  own  hand,  a  victim  of  the  same  overwork  and 
**  carking  care which  laid  in  the  grave  the  composer  Weber, 
who  had  so  often  vainly  sighed,  **  Would  that  I  were  a  tailor,, 
for  then  I  should  have  had  a  Sunday's  holiday  1 " — drove  Hugh 
Miller  to  kill  himself,  crying,  **  My  brain  is  burning ;  I  can 
bear  life  no  longer  I  "—cut  short  the  lives  of  John  Leyden,. 
and  Alexander  Nicolly  at  thirty-six,  and  struck  down  Sir 
William  Hamilton  with  paralysis  in  the  meridian  of  his 
powers. 


MURDER  AND  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

SOME  REMARKABLE  STATISTICS. 

Mr.  Charles  Scorr,  advocate,  in  the  Juridical  Review 
for  April,  reviews  Grarofalo's  book  on  **  Criminologie,'* 
from  which  I  abstract  the  following  remarkable  statistics 
concerning  murder  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and 
the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  on  th& 
popularity  of  murder  : — 

From  1881  to  1887  the  average  annual  number  of  murders 
in  the  phncipal  States  of  Europe  (Russia  excepted)  was  9,208, 
thus  distributed  Austria,  689  ;  Hungary,  1,231 ;  iSpain,. 
1,581 ;  Italy,  3,606  ;  Germany,  577 ;  France,  847 ;  Belgium, 
132 ;  Holland,  35  ;  England,  318 ;  Scotland,  60 ;  Ireland,  129  ; 
If  we  add  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Portugal,  Roumama„ 
Servia,  Montenegro,  Bulgaria,  Russia,  Greece,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly reach  the  cipher  of  about  15,0CK).  As  for  America,  of 
which  I  have  no  statistics,  I  read  in  an  American  journal  that 
the  United  States  alone  give  raore  than  3,000  murders  a  year. 
The  Latin  races  seem  to  have  had  an  unfortunate  experience 
in  this  matter.  From  1860,  when  education  began  to  be? 
largely  spread,  crime  also  increased  in  a  very  threatening^ 
manner.  The  comparative  freedom  of  Great  Britain  from, 
atrocious  crimes,  when  contrasted  with  the  middle  and 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  is,  with  some  probability,  ascribed 
to  the  wholtsale  execution  of  vagabonds  in  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  successors— 74,000  having  been  hanged 
in  the  reign  of  that  monarch  alone — ^and,  thereafter,  to  tha 
transportation  of  English  criminals  to  Australia  and  America^ 
thus  removing  them  to  conditions  of  life  more  adapted  to  their 
natures.  Since  the  period  when  punishments  were  mitigated 
in  Europe,  crime  has  increased  largely  in  the  countries  where- 
such  mitigation  had  taken  place.  Thus,  in  France,  from 
1828  to  1884,  murders  have  increased  from  197  to  234 ;  in- 
fanticides, from  102  to  194  ;  blows  and  assaults  from  8,000  to 
19,000 ;  robberies  from  9,000  to  33,000  ;  and  so  on  with  other 
crimes  and  offences.  And  yet,  from  1826  to  1884,  the  popu- 
lation had  only  increased  by  seven  millions.  In  1885  the 
volume  of  crime  was  still  augmenting.  In  Naples,  in  1832, 
homicides  of  all  kinds  (unintentional  included)  amounted  to. 
669 ;  and  in  1880  (unintentional  not  included)  to  1061. 

Everywhere,  he  says,  where  the  death  penalty  has  been 
altogether  or  almost  abolished,  murder  has  increased  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  In  Belgium  murders  increased  in  a. 
frightful  manner,  whenever  the  knowledge  of  the  abolition] 
of  the  scaffold  spread  among  the  masses.  From  1865  to  1880, 
murders  increased  from  34  to  120.  In  Prussia,  where,  for 
many  years,  there  had  been  no  executions,  murders  increased 
from  242  in  1854  to  518  in  1880.  In  Switzerland,  where 
capital  punishment  was  abolished  in  1874,  murders  incieased 
in  five  yerrs  in  the  proportion  of  75  per  cent.  The  same 
effect  was  produced  in  France  and  Italy. 
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M.  KENAN'S  CHILDREN  OF  ISRAEL. 

BY  M.  DABMESTETEB. 

Readebs  who  have  not  submitted  themselves  to  the 
fascination  of  M.  Renan*s  "  History  of  the  Children  of 
Israel "  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  ]Vt  James  Darme- 
«teter  for  the  account  which  he  gives  of  it  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  for  April  1st.  M.  Darmesteter  strikes  the 
key-note  of  the  work,  and  of  his  own  work  upon  it,  at 
•once,  when  he  says,  I  have  no  intention  to  summarise 
M.  Benan*s  book.  One  does  not  summarise  Herodotus. 
I  desire  only,  if  I  can,  to  bring  into  full  Ught  the  supreme 
originality  of  the  work,  the  thought  which  penetrates  it 
from  end  to  end,  which  constitutes  at  once  the  novelty  of 
it  and  the  force  of  its  attraction."  The  novelty  is  that 
the  interest  of  Jewish  history  has  been  centred  in  the  work 
of  the  prophets.  The  power  of  attraction  is  the  un- 
expected connection  which  declares  itself  between  the 
heart  of  the  prophet  and  the  heart  of  the  nineteenth 
^century. 

the  evolution  or  the  divine  idea. 
It  is  upon  the  intense  humanity  of  the  historic  drama 
that  M.  Kenan,  and  after  him  M.  Darmesteter,  dwells.  The 
story  thrills  with  the  force  of  a  romance.  It  becomes 
under  this  new  treatment  a  mere  setting  of  "  infantine  or 
divine  simphcity"  in  which  we  are  thrown,  instead 
of  the  old  Heaven-descended,  complete  and  perfect, 
imitation  which  unaccountably  failed  to  do  its  work,  the 
not  less  marvellous  working  of  another  revelation — "  a 
progressive  revelation,  which  has  its  source  in  the  heart 
oi  man,  which  comes  from  the  ardent  meditations  of  a  few 
leeers,  which  has  b6on  slowly  developed,  transfortned  and 
adjusted  to  the  size  of  humanity,  and  in  which  we  see 
how  the  people  of  Israel,  instead  of  being  the  chosen 
•of  God  themselves,  created  God,  as  it  were,  by  the  very 
£weat  of  their  brow."  More  than  this,  the  historic 
drama  answers  to  the  immediate  human  need  of  each  of 
us,  for  the  tribal  stniggle  is  our  individual  struggle. 
The  national  history  became  the  history  of  a  continuous 
struggle  between  God  and  Man,  in  which  at  last  God 
triumphs  in  order  to  save.  First,  there  is  the  anarchy 
of  early  days,  in  which  a  sort  of  unconscious  identity 
abounded,  the  days  of  Kachels  teraphim,  the  days  of 
<3rideon's  ephod,  the  days  in  which  angels  visit  the  earth, 
And  Jehovah  dines  with  Abraham,  the  days  in  which 
«very  time  had  its  blasphemv,  and  the  world  of  sods 
and  men  was  as  simply  mingfeKl  as  in  the  Pagan  days 
of  Greece — a  time,  in  fact,  in  which  there  was  no  law, 
^d  every  one  did  that  which  was  good  in  his  own  eyes. 
But  from  this  mist  of  idolatry  a  figure  rises.  A  dim 
•creation  of  the  public  conscience  takes  its  shape.  Side  by 
side  with  the  gods  of  the  heathen  there  appears  the  God 
of  the  Children  of  Israel.  Worship  is  the  progenitor  of 
law.  Moses  comes  down  from  the  mount  of  revelation 
with  the  Commandments  in  his  hand.  In  this  hour,  in 
which  the  Red  Sea  was  crossed  and  the  feet  of  the  people 
touched  free  earth,  in  that  hour,  by  that  fact,  according 
to  the  deepest  Jewish  thought,  a  new  God  was  conceived, 
and  when  tradition  shows  up  Jehovah  revealing  himself  to 
Israel  by  the  lips  of  Moses  it  performs  the  work  of 
history.  The  Exodus  from  Egypt,  which  is  the  first 
natural  fact  in  the  life  of  Israel  marks  also  the  first  heart- 
1>eat  of  the  national  God." 

FBOM  the  god  of  ONE  TO  THE  GOD  OF  ALL. 

But  the  distance  is  jpreat  from  the  tribal  Protector  of 
Israers  early  conception  to  the  one  Lord  God  of  the 
universe,  whose  synonym  is  justice.  The  next  stage  of 
^he  history  of  Israel  shows  the  gradual  aggrandisement 
of  their  own  ideal.  Jehovah  is  at  first  the  supreme  God, 
l>ut  lesser  divinities  keep  their  place  coincidently.  Little 


by  little,  with  many  struggles,  with  many  fallings 
back,  faith  is  withdrawn  from  them.  It  is  found 
that  Jehovah,  if  the  nation  will  but  trust  Him, 
can  suffice.  The  conception  is  no  longer  of  a  chief  God, 
but  of  one  Grod.  The  people  strive  after  it  to  realise  it. 
And  for  all  time  this  phase  of  Ahe  national  existence  finds 
utterance  in  the  voice  of  Elijah  praying  that  he  might 
only  be  sure  of  Grod  and  die.  "  Now,  O  Lord, 
take  away  my  life;  for  I  am  not  better  than  my 
fathers."  Again  God  is  made  manifest,  not  in  the 
whirlwind,  not  in  the  earthquake,  not  in  the  fire, 
but  after  the  fire  in  a  still  small  voice.  '*It  is 
this  *  still  small  voice  *  which  henceforth  mingles  its  note 
with  the  thunders  of  Jehovah,  and  gives  to  the  work  of 
the  prophets  that  unique  account  of  anger  and  of  tender- 
ness which  ends  by  breaking  and  melting  the  stony  heart 
of  old  humanity." 

THE  PBOPHETS  AND  THEIB  FOUB  MAXIMS. 

With  Elijah,  God  becomes  the  instrument  of  morality. 
Justice  is  the  message  which  Elijah  had  to  deliver 
against  the  murderer  of  Naboth,  even  though  he  be 
the  King  of  Israel.  Justice,  again,  is  Nathan*s 
message  to  David  when  he  takes  Uriah's  wife.  The  puri- 
fication and  idealisation  ot  national  Ufe  is  the  work  of  the 
early  prophets.  Their  business  was  to  declare  that 
material  success  might  be  but  a  pagan  dream.  Israel 
was  at  the  height  of  her  prosperity  in  the  days  of  Amos, 
but  he  had  to  tell  her  that,  like  her  neighbours,  she,  too, 
should  fall,  because  she  had  ''sold  the  righteous  for  silver, 
and  the  poor  for  a  pair  of  shoes."  Observances  shall  not 
save  her.  "I  hate,  I  despise  your  feast  days;  though 
you  offer  me  burnt  offerings,  1  will  not  accept  them. 
Take  thou  away  from  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs,  but  let 
judgment  run  down  as  waters,  and  righteousness  a9  a 
mighty  stream."  Israel,  stricken  for  her  sins,  seeks  truth, 
but,  not  knowing  where  to  turn,  seeks  vaiuly  from 
false  gods.  With  each  page  the  human  tragedy  cf 
the  narrative  grows  more  intense.  Israel,  under 
M.  Renan's  pen,  b  nothing  less  than  the  heart  of 
man.  Every  one  mav  recognise  himself.  The  words  of 
the  prophets  are  but  human  aspirations  made  articulate. 
After  the  prosperity  of  Israel  comes  deception,  and 
sorrow  with  it.  Then  Hosea  had  his  message  of  ultimate 
mercy  to  declare,  **  Come,  let  us  return  unto  the  Lord, 
for  He  hath  torn  and  He  will  heal  us ;  He  hath  smitten 
and  He  will  bind  us  up/*  But  that  which  is  not  founded 
upon  justice  must  pcnsh  ;  Jehovah  has  revealed  justice 
to  Israel ;  Israel  ought  to  realise  justice ;  justice  will  be 
reaUsed  one  day.  These  are  the  four  maxims  of  the  prophets, 
the  four  invincible  certitudes  which  gave  them  their  super- 
natural power.  The  action  of  the  Histoiy  of  Israel 
develops  itself  into  the  working  of  these  certitudes. 
Justice  has  been  revealed  ;  the  duty  of  Israel  is  to  carry 
it  into  j»ractice.  The  later  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  the  Unknown  Prophet  of  tne  Captivity,  mark  the 
successive  stages  of  national  aspiration,  failure,  and 
expiation.  Thus,  in  M.  Darmesteter  s  words,  **  The  dis- 
appointments of  history  divide  the  prophetic  drama  into 
three  acts  ;  the  first  is  animated  by  the  pi;pvious  illusion 
which  believes  that  it  can  construct  the  future  directly 
out  of  the  present ;  the  second  is  filled  Mdth  necessary 
distinction ;  the  third  with  restoration  which  has  become 
possible." 

M.  Darmesteter  does  not  leave  his  subject  without  an 
allusion  to  the  present,  with  which  M.  Renan  has  so 
eloquently  bound  the  past.  Our  love  of  science,  which  is 
truth,  has  but  to  be  welded  with  the  justice  foreseen  by 
the  prophets,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  near.  The 
religion  of  the  twentieth  century  forms  the  fusion  of 
prophecy  and  science. 
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religious  life  and  thought  in  FRANCE. 

In  the  Sunday  at  Home  for  May  there  is  beguil  a  series 
of  papers  which  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  the  Pro- 
testant religious  life  aud  thought  of  the  Continent,  com- 
mencing with  France.  The  article,  which  is  illustrated 
with  the  portraits  of  the  two  Monods,  M.  de  Pressens^,  and 
Eugene  Bersier,  is  confinocl  to  a  brief  sketch  of  modem 
French  Protestantism.  The  Protestants  number  1  in  38  of 
the  population,  and  this  small  fraction  is  divided  into  the 
Reformed  Church,  which  is  split  into  two ;  the  Lutheran, 
which  is  also  split  into  two ;  and  the  Free  Churches, 
Lutheran  and  Baptist.  The  writer  says  that  Rationalism 
has  become  less  and  less  a  power  in  the  Church.  The  Evan- 
gelical section  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  bestirring  itself 
and  girding  up^ts  loins  to  a  more  vigorous  effort,  in  view 


M.  BEBSIER. 


A  CHINESE  TRIBUTE  TO  GENERAL  GORDON 

A  LETTER  FROM  THE  VICERQY,  LI  HUNG  CHANG. 

The  Leisure  Hour  for  May  publishes  an  interesting 
letter  from  Li  Hung  Chang  to  Miss  Gordon.  Li  Hung 
Chang,  Premier  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  in  the  December 
of  1890,  opened  a  new  hall  called  the  Gordon  Memorial 
Hall,  at  Tientsin.  In  opening  the  hall,  Li  Hung  Chang 
referred  to  Gordon  in  terms  which  led  Miss  Gordon  to 
write  to  him,  expressing  her  gratitude  for  the  terms  in 
which  he  had  referred  to  her  brother.  She  has  received 
the  following  reply,  which  is  mteresting  as  the  tribute  of 
the  foremost  Chinaman  of  his  day  to  the  hero  of 
Elhartoum : — 

Believe  me,  dear  Miss  Gordon,  that  this  esteem  and  love  for 
the  late  Major-General  Gordon  is  not  held  by  me  alone  in 
China ;  inasmuch  as  all  who  knew  or  had  heard  of  him 
revered  him  for  his  filial  conduct  as  a  son ;  for  his  earnest 
and  sincere  love  towards  his  fellow-creatures ;  and,  finally, 
for  that  noble  conception  of  duty  towards  his  country  which 
the  world  saw  realised  by  his  martyrdom,  and  which  shall 
ring  as  a  clarion  for  ages  to  come.  Your  brother  stood  pre- 
eminent in  such  noble  qualities  before  all  men — a  fact  testi- 
fied by  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  known  him 


of  the  day  when  State  help  will  be  withdrawn.  Many- 
tokens  indicate  that  the  period  of  torpor  is  past  and  that- 
a  new  era  has  dawned  upon  the  Church  in  France.  Of 
the  French  preachers  the  most  famous  have  been  the* 
Monods,  M.  Bersier,  who  died  last  year,  and  M. de Pressense,. 
who  died  in  April.    The  French  Protestant  pulpit  is,, 
as  a  rule,  lacking  in  directness  of  appeal,  but  socials 
questions  are  bemg  more  and  more  brought  into  the 
pulpit.    French  preachers  never  read  their  sermons.  The 
order  of  service  is  described.    There  is  more  decorum 
now  than  in  the  old  time  when  the  congregation  used  to 
discuss  questions  as  to  the  sale  of  pigs,  etc.  etc.,  at  the 
close  of  the  second  and  tliird  heads  of  the  preacher's- 
sermon.   There  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  improvement^ 
the  singing  in  parlicular  being  anything  but  inspiriting. 


M.  de  pressense'. 


personally,  or  by  repoit.  I,  who  was  closely  associatedl 
with  him  as  a  comrade  in  arms  and  by  ties  of  friendship,, 
admired  and  loved  to  see  one  alien  to  my  country,  and  yet,, 
because  of  his  great  love  for  his  fellow-men,  consent  to 
accept  from  our  Gracious  Sovereign  the  baton  of  command 
over  the  "  Ever  Victorious  Army  "  against  the  Taiping  rebels,, 
in  order  that  by  his  eminent  military  talents  he  might  assist 
in  pacifying  a  country  already  deluged  with  the  blood  of 
millions. 

As  a  general,  he  showed  himself  earnest  and  careful  in 
the  duties  of  his  station.  As  a  superior  officer,  he  exercised 
justice,  characterised  by  gentle  firmness,  which  won  for  him 
the  love  and  devotion  of  his  followers ;  and  lastly,  as  an 
oflScer  of  the  Crown,  his  loyalty  stinted  at  no  sacrifices  so 
long  as  by  them  he  could  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  high, 
trust  reposed  in  him.  For  such  qualities  of  disinterest^-^ 
ness  who  was  there  that  did  not  sincerely  revere  him  ?  For 
having  known,  therefore,  and  associated  with  such  a  man  I 
have  ever  considered  myself  fortunate  indeed. 

But  alas  I  the  day  and  sad  hour  came  carrying  the  lament- 
able n.^ws  of  the  heroic  end  of  your  gallant  brother.  And 
what  death  did  he  die?  Just  such  a  death  as  I  have  ever 
pictured  to  my  mind  would  be  the  end  of  this  chivalric  hero 
of  our  unheroic  age;  fighting  and  dying  for  his  country. 
When  the  sad  news  came,  I  felt  then,  Indeed,  as  if  I  had  lost 
a  brother  dear  to  me— even  as  it  were  the  loss  of  my  right, 
hand. 
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WEALTH  AND  ITS  OBUGATIONS. 

BY  CARDINAL  GIBBONS. 

The  controversy  begun  by  Mr.  Carnegie  and  continued 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Cardinal  Manning,  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes  on  the  Responsibilities  of  Wealth,  has  now 
been  reopened  in  the  North  Americant  where  it  originally 
started. 

NO  TITHE— NO  CHBISTIAN  ! 

In  the  April  number  Cardinal  Gibbons  discusses  the 
question  of  Wealth  and  its  Obligations  "  in  a  paper  in 
which  he  states,  briefly,  the  CathoHc  view  of  wealtn  and 
its  administration : — 

Devoting  a  little  special  attention,  first,  to  the  obligation  of 
firing ;  secondly,  to  its  extent  as  a  precept ;  and,  lastly,  to  the 
manner  in  which  that  duty  is  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the 
Catholics  of  the  United  States. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  lays  down  stronglv  the  duty  of 
paying  tithes ;  he  says  the  Christian  Church  in  this  respect 
•ought  to  be  as  the  Jews,  only  more  so,  and,  as  a  matter 
•of  fact,  the  individual  Christian,  or  body  of  Christians,  who 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  tithe-givinc,  may  well  doubt  the 
sinceritv  of  his  or  their  profession  of  faith.  It  may  be  safely 
•affirmea  that  one  sanctimonious,  miserly  individual,  in  a 
•community,  works  more  harm  to  Christianity  than  a  dozen 
acts  of  burglary.  The  Cardinal  waxes  eloquent  over  the 
manifold  developments  of  charity  among  the  Catholics 
•of  America. 

**N0T  ONLY  SILVER  AND  GOLD,  BUT  YOURSELF." 

Not  only  do  they  give  wealth,  but  they  give  themselves. 
He  praises  the  rehgious  orders,  male  and  female,  who 
•devote  themselves  to  the  Christ-like  task  of  healing  poor 
humanity*s  sores. 

The  immense  organisation  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  which 
has  its  average  of  a  dozen  or  so  working  members  in  most 
parishes  in  the  land,  has  not  one  salaried  officer  among  the 
Aumber  who  make  it  up.  It  is  within  the  truth  to  say  that 
in  this  country  many  thousands  of  men  and  women  give 
themselves  up  to  the  work  of  God,  showing  forth  in  their 
lives  the  undying  freshness  and  energy  of  Christ's  example 
;and  precept.  With  these  his  words  do  not  pass 
away  I  In  the  present  year  the  desire  of  sacrifice  of 
self,  after  our  Divine  Master's  example,  appears  to  have 
touched  more  hearts  than  is  common.  The  noble  epidemic 
•of  high  resolves  and  high  deeds  would  seem  to  be  spreading. 
The  very  day  on  which  these  lines  are  written,  a  lady  in  Mr. 
•Carnegie's  adopted  State,  one  "with  glowing  health  and 
"boundless  wealth,"  gives  up,  not  alone  her  vast  fortune  to  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  and  the  coloured 
race,  but — what  is  far  more  heroic— gives  up  herself!  And 
many  others  we  all  know  who,  with  less  to  abandon  of  worldly 
-wealth,  surrender  themselves  to  lives  of  poverty  and  toil  with 
41  self-renunciation  no  less  complete. 

"back  to  CHRIST !" 

The  economic  conditions  of  the  United  States  are  fast 
-approaching  those  of  England.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, what,  asks  the  Cardinal,  is  the  duty  of  all  good 
men  to  avert  the  crisis  ? 

The  answer  is  simple  and  all-embracing.  Back  to  Christ, 
His  example  and  His  teaching  1  This  is  the  looking  back- 
ward available  and  practicable  to  all.  There  is  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  within  the  pages  of  the  four  Gospels  to 
disarm  at  once  this  array  of  class  against  class.  The  sacred 
pages  teem  with  warnings  to  the  rich.  They  are  the  words 
of  eternal  truth.  About  their  meaning  there  is  little  sub- 
stantial difference  of  opinion  among  Christians  of  all  shades. 
The  bane  of  our  times  is  that  the  voice  is  no  longer  to  many 
a  living  voice,  in  the  rush  and  the  clamour  of  money-getting ; 
the  sacred  characters  are  overlaid  and  well-nigh  oblitemted  by 
the  daily  gathering  dust  of  worldliness. 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SHORTER  PARLIAMENTS. 

AN  INGENIOUS  SUGGESTION  FROM  SCOTLAND. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Scottish  Bevieiv  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas  Holms,  who  dis- 
cusses the  question  whether  or  not  there  is  an  alternative 
for  shorter  Parliaments.  He  thinks  there  is,  and  he  sets 
forth  his  suggestion  very  lucidly  in  a  paper  which  may  be 
recommended  to  the  respectful  consideration  of  every 
ParUamentary  man.  Briefly  speaking,  his  scheme  is  to 
divide  all  the  members  of  Parliament  into  two  cathodes, 
and  to  allow  those  of  the  first  category  to  sit  for  seven 
years,  while  those  of  the  second  must  se«k  re-election  in 
two.  He  would  make  the  distinction  between  seven 
years'  members  and  two  years'  members  on  the  broad 
general  principle  that  whenever  a  constituency  had  not 
displayed  an  unmistakable  preference  for  the  sitting 
member,  either  by  returning  nim  without  a  contest  or  a 
clear  majority  of  one  half  the  registered  electors,  or  by 
a  majority  of  from  200  when  90  per  cent,  voted  to  one 
of  1,000  when  less  than  70  per  cent,  voted,  its  members 
should  sit  for  two  years,  while  all  others  should  sit  for 
seven. 

Under  such  an  arrangement  we  should  have  a  Parliament 
elected,  as  at  the  present  time,  for  a  nominal  period  of  seven 
years ;  the  representatives  elected  to  serve  in  it  would  at  once 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz. : — 

Ist.  Those  who  by  reason  of  representing  first-class  con- 
stituencies would  be  entitled  to  retain  their  seats  throughout 
the  total  duration  of  the  Parliament. 

2nd.  Those  who  on  account  of  representing  constituencies 
of  the  second-class  would  be  obliged  to  vacate  their  seats  at 
the  expiry  of  tnro  years  from  the  time  of  the  General  Section 
and  seek  re-election. 

In  order  to  save  the  candidates  who  belonged  to  the 
second  class  from  ruinous  expense,  he  proposes  that  the 
first  and  second  candidates  in  the  elections  of  the  second 
class  should  have  their  election  expenses  paid  out  of  the 
public  rates.  This  be  thinks  would  be  an  inducement  to 
bring  up  a  lareer  number  of  electors  to  the  poll,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  saved  the  expense  of  a  frec^uently- 
recurring  election.  It  is  a  method  of  obtainmg  the 
ooject  desired  by  advocates  of  compulsory  voting,  and  no 
doubt  it  has  many  advantages.  He  would  penalise 
abstention  by  enforcing  the  vacating  of  a  seat  after  two 
years  in  the  case  of  constituencies  where  a  sufiScient  pro- 
portion of  electors  did  not  go  to  the  polls.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  his  plan  would  have  worked  if  it  had 
been  applied  to  the  present  Parliament : — 

Had  constituencies  immediately  after  the  General  Election 
of  1886  been  divided  into  classes  such  as  those  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  had  the  members  representing  second- 
class  constituencies  been  obliged  to  vacate  their  seats  two 
years  later,  we  should  have  bad,  in  1888,  elections  in  no 
fewer  than  270  constituencies— only  six  of  them  Irish — 
whereof  174  had  returned  Unionist  representatives,  and  96 
Home  Rule  representatives !  What  the  result  of  such  an 
appeal  would  have  been  no  man  can,  with  anything  like 
certainty,  affirm,  but  that  it  might  have  contributed  to 
diminish,  perhaps  altogether  to  annihilate,  the  Unionist  ^ 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  a  supposition  which 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  very  improbable  when,  in  conjunc-  ^ 
tion  with  the  results  of  the  bye-elections,  the  fact  is 
remembered  that  in  1885  these  very  constitaencies  returned 
174  Liberals  and  96  Conservatives,  or,  curiously  enough, 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  they  did,  on  very  much  lighter 
polls,  in  1886. 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  his  scheme,  and  it 
will  well  repay  discussion. 
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A  PURITAN'S  POLITICAL  IDEAL. 

SIE  JOHN  HARRINGTONS  **  OCEANA." 

Mr.  John  D.  Dow,  discussing  the  political  ideal  of  the 
English  Commonwealth  in  the  EiigliJi  Historical,  writes  a 
most  interesting  article,  which,  however,  does  scant  justice 
to  Cromwell.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  account 
which  it  gives  of  Sir  John  Harrington's  ''Oceana,"  a 
book  whose  distinctive  feature  is  not  its  Utopian  specula- 
tions, but  its  solid  practical  worth.  Harrington  set  out 
a  model  commonwealth  complete  in  all  its  details,  con- 
structed by  a  statesman  thoroughly  understanding  both 
law  and  politics. 

EDUCATION. 

The  work  is  no  mere  fanciful  Arcadia ;  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  established  hopes  of  the  England  of  his 
day,  and  is  still  of  vital  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  antici- 
pates the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems  of  our  own 
age.    On  education,  Sir  John 

propounded  an  entirely  practicable  theory  of  national 
schools  under  govemment  inspection,  with  State  support, 
rates,  and  compulsory  clause,  ^1  as  clearly  defined,  if  with- 
out so  many  words,  as  in  the  Acts  and  Codes  now  in  force. 
Indeed,  he  is  herein  ahead  of  us,  for  he  provides  a  thoroughly 
organised  system  of  secondary  education,  which  we  are  as 
yet  only  slowly  approaching. 

LAND  reform. 

Harrington's  great  object  was  to  create  a  model  com- 
monwealth, equal  and  free,  and  as  a  foundation  he 
began  with  an  adjustment  of  property.  He  urged  that 
the  maintenance  of  cultivating  owners  should  be  the 
object  of  State  policy  ;  he  would  keep  the  plough  in  the 
hands  of  the  owner  and  not  in  those  of  mere  hirelings. 
To  prevent  the  accumulation  of  great  estates  he  provided 
that  no  one  should  own  land  of  a  greater  annual  value 
than  £2,000.  Estates  exceeding  this  were  to  be 
divided  at  the  first  generation  and  the  surplus  forfeited. 
It  was  not  well,  he  said,  for  any  Govemment  for  a  few 
landlords  to  overbalance  a  populous  country.  England 
was  to  him  a  commonwealth  of  husbandmen,  but  he 
made  it  plain  that  in  Holland  and  in  Oenoa  he  would 
deal  with  overgrown  fortunes  in  the  same  way  as  he 
meant  to  deal  with  overgrown  estates  here.  Individual 
accumulation  of  capital,  beyond  a  certain  point,  would 
destroy  the  balance  of  the  commonwealth  and  injure  the 
health  of  the  social  body. 

▲  silent  house  of  commons. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  foundation  of  his  com- 
monwealth, he  provides  for  rotation  of  office  and 
vote  by  ballot.  He  strongly  advocates  the  main- 
tenance of  an  aristocracy,  and  relegates  to  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  had  leisure  to  study,  the  chief 
business  of  the  kingdom  in  the  Upper  House,  which  was 
an  elective  body  consisting  of  three  hundred  members,  of 
whom  one-third  retired  annually.  Curiously  enough, 
he  forbade  all  debate  in  the  Lower  House,  whose 
function  was  merely  to  vote  on  bills  sent  down  to  it.  A 
conmionwealth,  where  a  people  in  its  political  capacity 
were  talkative,  was  doomed  to  a  short  existence.  His 
belief  in  the  silent  wisdom  of  the  people  was  as  great  as 
his  hatred  of  glib-tongued  demagogues. 

A  FRACnCAL  PROGRAMME. 

Mr.  Dow  says  : — 

Senate  proposing,  people  resolving,  magistracy  executing : 
these  together  form  the  superstructure.  In  addition  to  these 
he  provides  his  scheme  of  education,  already  alluded  to, 
national  endowed  schools  in  every  parish,  and  attendance 
thereat  compulsory  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  when  a  youth 


must  take  up  a  trade  or  study  further.  Technical  education 
also  forms  part  of  his  scheme,  and  military  drill  is  compul- 
sory. There  is  the  council  of  religion,  to  prevent  sectarianism 
or  bigotry  from  springing  up  into  a  social  evil,  and  to  rule 
the  church.  My  lords,  if  you  know  not  how  to  rule  your 
clergy,  you  will  most  certainly,  like  a  man  that  cannot  rule 
his  wife,  have  neither  peace  at-home  nor  honour  abroad." 
There  is  the  board  of  trade,  a"  sort  of  board  of  practical 
political  economists,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  have  a  right 
understanding  of  those  trades  that  feed  the  veins  of  the 
commonwealth  and  of  those  that  exhaust  the  same,  and  to 
acquaint  the  senate  that  encouragement  or  remedy  may  be 
applied.  There  are  provincial  assemblies  for  the  local 
govemment  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  There  is  a 
dictatoirship  in  reserve  for  cases  of  emergency — a  dangerous 
provision,  but  one  without  which  no  commonwealth 
can  be  safe.  He  has  also  a  national  land  scheme  for 
the  devotion  of  surplus  revenue  to  the  purchase  of 
lands  for  the  State,  which  in  time  yield  a  return  for 
the  abolition  of  taxes. 

AN  ideal  of  the  EMPIRE. 

He  has,  further,  a  scheme  of  colonisation,  which  in 
dicates  that  he  saw  in  the  England  of  the  future  the 
possible  mistress  of  the  world.  He  is  for  no  such  relation 
of  colonies  to  mother  country  as  that  which  George  IIL 
tried  to  force  upon  America;  nor  yet  is  he  for  a  mere 
agglomeration  of  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  which 
in  that  case  "is  hung  together  like  bobbins  without  a 
hand  to  weave  with  them."  It  is  a  scheme  of  imperial  fede- 
ration similar  to  that  which  is  proposed  at  present ;  and  it  is  in 
an  extension  of  imperial  federation  of  this  kind  that  he  con- 
ceives England's  noblest  mission  to  consist.  In  words  that  re- 
call Milton's  he  asks,  "  What  can  you  think  but  if  the  world 
should  see  the  Roman  eagle  again  she  would  renew  her  age 
and  her  flight  7 "  And  he  continues,  **  If  you  add  to  the 
propagation  of  civil  liberty  the  propagation  of  the  liberty 
of  conscience,  this  empire,  this  patronage  of  the  world,  is 
the  kingdom  of  Christ." 

THE  MINISTER  OF  GOD  UPON  BABTH. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you,  having  attained  your 
own  liberty,  shall  bear  the  sword  of  your  common  magis- 
tracy in  vain,  sit  still  and  fold  your  arms,  or,  which  is 
worse,  let  out  the  blood  of  your  people  to  tyrants, 
vou  not  only  turn  the  grace  of  God  into  wantonness, 
but  his  justice  into  wormwood.  ...  A  commonwealth 
of  this  make  is  a  minister  of  God  upon  earth.  For 
which  cause  the  orders  last  rehearsed  are  buds  of  empire 
such  as,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  may  spread  the  arms  of 
your  commonwealth  like  a  holy  asylum  to  the  distressed 
world,  and  give  the  earth  her  Sabbath  of  years  or  rest  from 
her  labours  under  the  shadow  of  your  wings.  ...  If  our 
religion  be  anything  else  but  a  vain  boast,  scratching  and 
defacing  human  reason,  which,  being  the  image  of  God, 
makes  it  a  kind  of  murder,  here  is  that  empire  whence 
justice  shall  flow  down  like  a  river  and  judgment  like  a 
mighty  stream.   


In  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  May,  Lewis 
Morris  gives  a  poetical  setting  of  "The  Voice  of  Spring 
Lady  Sudeley  describes,  in  a  copiously  illustrated  article, 
the  interior,  furniture,  and  pictures  of  Ham  House,  Rich- 
mond. Maigaret  T.  Amherst  gives  us  "  Recollections  of 
Grasse  and  the  Grassois Mr.  William  Wing,  aided  by  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  Simmons,  gives  us  a  pleasant  picture  paper 
of  the  ''  River  Cherwell ; "  and  the  Hon.  Edward  Thesiger 
writes  a  somewhat  optimistic  paper  on  "Church  Patronage,'' 
in  which  he  deprecates  the  intervention  of  the  L^^lature 
on  the  ground  that  the  Church  is  hvine,  growing,  and 
prospering,  and  that  not  the  least  of  the  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  its  increase  of  stren^h  is  the  system 
of  patronage  which  exists  and  has  existed  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  in  the  land. 
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THE  PROSPECTS  OF  CATHOUCISM  IN  AMERICA. 

FfiOM  A  ROMANIST  FOCiT  OF  VIEW. 

It  is  impossible  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  American 
Catholic  Quarterly  JReview  without  feeling  that  the 
American  Catholics  are  very  confidently  looking  forward 
to  the  Romanising  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

WILL  THE  UNITED  STATES  SUB>UT  TO  THE  FOFE  ? 

In  an  article  entitled  The  Promise  of  a  Second 
Spring  in  England/'  we  read  the  following  confident  pre- 
diction : — 

America  is  making  giant  strides ;  Europe,  even  Protestant 
Europe,  cannot  but  foresee  the  day  when  the  United  States 
will  be  a  great  Catholic  nation.  The  two  branches  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  must  keep  pace  with  each  other  in  their 
return  march  to  the  Faith  of  their  fathers.  If  those  who 
already  posseis  that  faith  will  but  be  true  to  the  duties 
which  so  hopeful  a  time  as  ours  imposes,  another  century 
may  see  the  North  Atlantic  bounded  on  both  sides  by 
Catholic  countries,  none  the  less  temporally  great  because 
spiritually  subject  to  the  mild,  secure  rule  of  St.  Peter. 

ALL  TRUTH  COMES  FROM  ROME  ! 

To  read  the  article  on  "  The  Intellectual  Life  of  the 
Catholic  Church,"  you  would  imagine  that  all  that  is  good 
in  the  world  c6hie8  from  Rome  ;  indeed  it  is  asserted  that 
whatever  is  good  and  true  in  Ftotestantism  comes  from 
Borne : — 

Protestants  foiget,  when  they  speak  of  the  learning,  the 
educatedness  of  some  few  of  their  notabilities  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  that  just  as  the  services  which  Bacon  rendered 
to  philosophy,  or  the  services  which  Newton  rendered  to 
science,  were  indirectly  due  to  that  root  of  Catholic  theology 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  Church's  mind  for  a  thousand 
years ;  so  the  lofty  philosophy  of  Shakespeare— himself  a 
product  of  the  ages  of  faith— was  the  mtvral  issue  of  that 
rarefied  intellectualism  which  was  the  atmosphere  of  all 
taught  Catholics  for  many  centuries. 

PROTESTANTS  AND  THE  POPE. 

The  reviewer  thinks  that  many  Protestants  are  wilUng 
to  admit  this  tiieoretically,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
tney  draw  back. 

Lord  Macaulay  was  an  example  of  the  strange  union  of  the 
recognition  with  a  quiet  practical  disregard  of  the  obligation. 
No  writer  ever  recognised  more  than  he  did  the  intellectual 
consistencies  of  the  Catholic  philosophy.  It  was  in  his 
History  that  he  wrote  this  one  fragment,  which  was  in 
harmony  with  numerous  other  fragments  of  his  other 
writings :  The  spiritual  supremacy  assumed'by  the  Roman 
Pontiff  has  effected  more  good  than  harm  ;  ana  the  Roman 
Church,  by  uniting  aH  men  in  a  bond  of  brotherhood,  and 
teaching  all  men  their  responsibility  before  GM,  deserves 
to  be  spoken  of  with  respect  by  philosophers  and  philanthro- 
pists." 

Probably  Macaulay  would  have  replied  that  an  institu- 
tion may  ao  more  ^ood  than  harm,  and  therefore  deservee 
to  be  spoken  of  with  respect ;  but  this  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  recognising  the  claim  of  that  institution  to  be 
infa&bly  inspired  upon  all  the  Bubjects  on  which  it 
expresses  an  opinion. 

AMERICAN  CATHOLICITY  AND  THE  SYLLABUS. 

This,  indeed,  seems  to  be  recognised  even  by  Catholics 
themselves,  for  there  is  a  very  remarkable  paper  on 
''American  Catholicity''  in  the  Heineta,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Mgr.  Thomas  Preston,  which  affords  interesting  evidence 
how  unpalatable  is  the  intolerance  of  the  Syllabus 
and  the  superstition  of  the  temporal  power  to  the 
Catholics  reared  in  the  free  atmosphere  of  the  American 
Republic.   Mgr.  Preston  says : — 

It  has  been  said  that  in  this  cotmtry  there  is  a  peculiar 


kind  of  Catholicity  which  is  in  advance  of  the  old  nations  of 
the  world,  which  has  taken  to  itself  the  wings  of  progress^ 
which  is  more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  less 
hostile  to  those  who  differ  from  us  in  faith  or  morals^ 
which  puts  upon  itself  a  mantle  of  expediency,  and  lose» 
the  stern  attributes  of  our  unflinching  creed.  We  have 
heard  it  said,  as  a  mark  of  the  peculiarities  of  American 
Catholicity,  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  judge  between  error 
and  falsehood  as  far  as  others  are  concern^ ;  that  we  em- 
brace them  all,  no  matter  what  they  believe  or  profess,  as- 
really  one  with  us  in  the  profession  of  a  conservative  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  also  said  that  our  differences  are  not  so  great^ 
as  has  been  supposed ;  that  we  are  williog  to  meet  all  omr 
fellow-citizens  on  an  open  platform  of  a  wide  Christian 
belief ;  that  we  are  willing  to  yield  to  the  majority,  or  evei^ 
to  the  State,  the  education  of  our  children,  provided  we  are 
allowed  the  liberty  of  teaching  them  privately  the  principles' 
of  our  faith.  It  is  also  maintained  that  the  rights  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  especially  in  his  temporal  principality 
may  in  this  country  be  waived,  and  that  those  Catholics  are 
more  truly  American  in  their  sympathies  who  look  upon  the 
tempoml  power  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  as  a  thing  of  the 

Sast ;  who  are  willing  to  let  it  die,  and  feel  no  obli^tion  to- 
0  anything  in  their  power  to  restore  it. 

All  this  is  abominable  in  Dr.  Preston  s  eyes,  who  teUs- 
us  that  **thQ  proposition  that  every  man  is  free  to 
embrace  and  profess  that  religion  which  by  the  light  of 
his  own  reason  he  shall  have  considered  to  be  the  true 
one  is  condemned  by  the  Catholic  Church."  No  wonder, 
then,  that  he  should  conclude  by  telling  us  : — 

There  is  no  more  dangerous  dispositicm,  if  it  should  ever 
become  popular,  than  the  belief  that  there  is  an  American 
Catholicity  which  is  in  advance  of  past  times,  which  differs 
materially  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Church  and 
always  preserved  by  her,  which  boasts  of  a  freedom  from 
restrictions  which  bind  the  ages  of  the  past. 

Dr.  Preston  forgets.  It  is  even  more  dangerous  to 
brandish  the  Syllabus  before  American  citizens  than  to 
tell  educated  Catholics  that  they  are  condenmed  if  they 
embrace  the  religion  which  their  reason  tells  them  is  the 
truth. 


Pioneers  of  Gold  Mining  in  California.— Mr.  E.  G. 
Waite  contributes  a  very  admirable  article  to  the  Century 
on  "  Pioneer  Mining  in  CaUfomia,'*  in  which  he  maintains- 
with  great  spirit  that  the  Argonauts  of  1849  have  beez» 
grossly  maligned  by  those  who  represent  them  as  a  pack 
of  desperadoes.   He  says : — 

The  early  miner  has  never  been  truly  painted.  I  protest 
against  the  flippant  style  and  eccentric  rhetoric  or 
those  writers  who  have  made  him  a  terror,  or  who,, 
seizing  upon  a  sporadic  case  of  extreme  oddity,  some  dmnkeiv 
brawling  wretch,  have  given  a  caricature  to  the  world  as  the 
typical  miner.  The  so-called  literature  that  treats  of  the 
golden  era  is  too  extravagant  in  this  direction.  In  all  my 
personal  experience  in  mining-camps  from  1849  to  1854  there 
was  not  a  case  of  bloodshed,  robbery,  theft,  or  actual 
violence.  I  doubt  if  a  more  orderly  society  was  ever  known. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise?  The  pioneers  were  youngs 
ardent,  uncorrupted,  most  of  them  well  educated  and  from 
the  best  families  in  the  East.  The  early  miner  was 
ambitious,  energetic,  and  enterprising.  No  undertaking' 
was  too  great  to  daunt  him.  The  pluck  and  resources 
exhibited  by  him  in  attempting  mighty  projects  with 
nothing  but  his  courage  and  his  brawny  arms  to  carry 
them  out  was  phenomenal.  His  generosity  was  profuse  an^ 
his  sympathy  active,  knowing  no  distinction  of  race.  His 
sentiment  that  justice  is  sacred  was  never  dulled.  His  ser- 
vices were  at  command  to  settle  differences  pec caably,  or  with*, 
pistol  in  hand  to  right  a  grievous  wrong  to  a  stranger.  His 
capacity  for  self-government  never  has  been  surpassed.  Of  a. 
glorious  epoch,  he  was  of  a  glorious  race. 
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THE  CAUSES  OF  PAUPERISM. 

HEREDITY  AND  BAD  HOMES. 

Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  John  Hopkins  University, 
'Writes  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April  on 
-**  Pauperism  in  the  Unii^d  States."  He  begins  his  article 
t)y  the  following  striking  tribute  to  the  immense  effect 
-^^  Darkest  England "  has  produced  on  the  other  side  of 
-the  Atlantic : — 

WHAT  GENERAL  BOOTH  HAS  DONE. 

The  chief  of  the  Salvation  Army  has  written  a  book  which 
>marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  thought  on  sccial  subjects 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  has  stirred  the  minds  and 
liearts  of  millions  on  three  continents,  and  touches  men  on 
-every  continent,  for  there  is  no  great  part  of  the  world 
not  reached  by  this  remarkable  man.  Although  no  student 
of  social  science  may  be  able  to  accept  its  theories  and 
recommendations  as  a  whole  without  serious  qualification,  it  is 
a  trumpet  blast  calling  men  to  action  on  behalf  of 
^■he  poorest  and  most  degraded  classes  in  modern  society. 
OarelesSness  and  indifference  to  others  have  sought  shelter 
behind  walls  of  lies  buUt  up  by  the  devil's  optimism,  which 
•denies  evils  to  escape  responsibility.  Hundreds  of  men  have 
been  earning  plaudits  for  ministering  to  the  self-satisfied 
-complacency  of  the  fortunate  classes,  but  the  words  of  an 
iionest  man,  whose  life  corresponds  with  his  teaching, 
produces  an  effect  which  overthrows  years  of  evil  work  on 
-their  part.   A  man  has  spoken. 

PAUPERISM  A  NEEDLESS  EVIL. 

Professor  Ely  thinks  that  in  the  State  of  New  York 
"General  Booth's  phrase,  ''the  submerged  tenth,"  is  far 
from  being  an  exaggeration.  The  expenditure  on  account 
-of  pauperism  is  at  least  five  millions,  while  pam^erism  is 
-to  a  large  extent  a  curable  disease.  It  can  be  cured  by 
thQ  Elberfelt  system,  which,  when  introduced  into 
Leipsic,  reduced  the  number  of  paupers  by  2,000  in  a 
.fiingle  year.  Nearly  all  children  belong  to  the  remedi- 
.able  parts  of  humanity,  so  that  pauperism  may  be 
Tegarded  as  a  needless  evil,  which  could  be  cured 
if  men  would  but  apply  the  necessary  remedies.  The 
chief  causes  of  pauperism  are  heredity  and  bad  homes. 
Professor  Ely  gives  two  curious  instances  of  the  extent  to 
-which  heredity  can  be  traced  in  the  case  of  criminals  and 
jpaupers.  In  Indianapolis  Mr.  McCulloch  found  that  there 
was  a  band  of  paupers  and  criminals  in  that  part  of  the 
•country  closely  connected  by  ties  of  blood  and  marriage. 

THE  TRIBE  OF  ISHMAEL. 

This  band  of  pauper^  and  criminals  takes  its  name  from 
^ne  Ben  Ishmael,  who  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  1790, 
when  he  was  living  in  Kentucky.  The  descendants  of  this 
family  have  intermarried  with  thirty  other  families.  In 
the  first  generation  we  know  the  history  of  3,  in  the 
-second  of  84,  in  the  third  of  283,  in  the  fourth  of  640, 
in  the  fifth  of  679.  We  have  a  total  of  1,750  indi- 
viduals, with  but  scant  records  previous  to  1840. 
Among  these  we  find  121  prostitutes.  Several  murders 
-cam.  be  traced  to  the  Tribe  of  Ishmael.  Thieving  and 
larceny  are  common  among  them,  and  they  are  nearly 
beggars.  Looking  back  into  the  history  of  the 
family  of  Ben  Ishmael,  we  find  that  three  of  his  grand- 
•children  married  three  sisters  from  a  pauper  family.  Death 
is  frequent  among  them,  and  they  are  physically  unable  to 
-endure  hard  work  or  bad  climate.  They  break  down  early 
xmd  go  to  the  poorhouse  or  hospital. 

Another  case  has  been  reported  by  Stocker,  of  Berlin, 
-who  mentiocs  one  family  in  the  Prussian  capital  which 
lias  cost  Prussia  dearly : — 

-  The  ancestors  of  this  criminal  and  pauper  family  were  two 
:sisters,  of  whom  the  older  died  in  1825.  Their  posterity 
cumbers  834  persons.  The  criminalists  are  able  to  trace  the 
liistory  of  709  with  tolerable  accuracy.  Among  these  there 
"Were  106  illegitimate  children,  164  prostitutes,  17  pimps,  142 


beggars,  64  inmates  of  poorhouses,  and  76  guilty  of  serious 
crimes,  who  together  had  passed  116  years  in  prison.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  single  family  cost  the  State  over  half  a 
million  dollars. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE? 

The  remedy  for  this  kind  of  thing  is  to  break  up  these 
pauper  and  criminal  bands,  and  at  the  earliest  a^  to 
remove  the  children  from  the  poisonous  atmospiere. 
Self-sacrifice  is  the  neglected  social  force  which  solves 
social  problems.  Professor  Ely  says  that  as  yet  we  are  but 
half  Christians :  as  we  progress  in  real  Christianity  pre- 
ventive measures  will  be  more  and  more  emphasised. 

They  will  include,  among  other  things,  improved  education 
of  every  grade,  better  factory  legislation,  including  em- 
ployers'-liability  acts,  means  for  the  development  of  the 
physical  man,  like  gynmasiums,  playgrounds,  and  parks, 
increased  facilities  for  making  small  savings,  like  postal 
savings  banket,  and  more  highly  developed  sanitary  legisla- 
tion and  administration. 


AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 

H.R.H.  AS  A  STRONG  MAN. 

In  Lippincottf  Mr.  Frank  A.  Burr  takes  exception  to 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  recent  paper  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  thinks  that  Mr.  McCarthy  does  not  do  justice 
to  the  Prince,  who  is  a  much  stronger  man  than  most 
people  give  him  credit  for. 

Mr.  Chauncey  Depew  said  the  other  day  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  one  of  the  strongest  men  he  had  ever  met — one 
so  full  of  practical  resources  that  he  had  a  right  to  be 
regarded  as  a  very  remarkable  man. 

After  tliis  it  is  rather  alarmm^  to  be  told  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Burr  that  the  Prince  and  the  German 
Emperor  see  eye  to  eye,  and  that — 

When  the  time  comes  for  Albert  Edward  to  assume  the  reins 
of  igovemment,  he  will  hold  them  with  even  a  firmer  hand 
than  does  his  mother.  While  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  dominate  England  as  the  Emperor  does  Germany,  on 
account  of  the  different  conditions  of  the  two  nations,  still 
he  would  impart  a  new  vigour  to  government  such  as  Great 
Britain  has  not  known  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Burr  thinks  that  the  English  would  like  that ;  in- 
deed they  have  already  recognised  that  H.R.H.  is  already 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  in  everything  except  name.  If 
there  is  an  vthing  certain  in  this  ea^th,  it  is  that  the  Prince 
is  the  ideal  representative  of  his  people. 

llie  English  people  care  little  for  politics,  but  much  for 
the  pleasures  which  develop  physical  conditions.  They  believe 
in  bone,  muscle,  and  that  good  health  and  its  attendant 
impulses  which  come  from  exercise  in  the  open  air.  To 
American  eyes,  espeoially  those  through  which  I  look, 
Albert  Edward  occupies  a  very  unique  position.  His 
strength  is  felt  everywhere,  and  in  relation  to  every- 
thing. When  he  becomes  king  he  will  have  no  more 
power  than  now,  except  the  ability  to  sign  papers  and 
appoint  a  few  friends  to  office.  If  he  has  been  merely  a 
leader  in  social  life,  he  has  managed  to  impress  himself  so 
well  upon  his  people  that  there  is  not  a  man  nor  woman  in 
England  who  would  not  be  glad  to  see  him  the  ruler.  That 
is  saying  much  for  one  who  has  been  surrounded  with  great 
tempt^^ons  from  cb;lidhood,  and  who  had  no  political  power 
to  endow  him  with  heavy  reff  onsibilities.  His  very  position 
forced  him  for  the  moment  to  take  upon  himself  the  lighter 
obligations  of  life  and  meet  his  people  on  the  field  instep  of 
viewing  them  from  the  throne.  He  could  only  .weigh  him- 
self and  be  weighed  outside  of  official  life.  Yet  he  rose 
above  that  position,  step  by  step,  until  he  made  his  influence 
felt  all  over  the  kingdom  by  means  of  the  knowledge  he 
gained  by  personal  contact  with  the  world  in  almost  every 
walk  of  life.  If  this  does  not  evidence  a  strong  man,  then 
\7hat  does  ? 
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WHAT  DOGMAS  OCCUPY  THE  SCOTTISH  MIND. 

BY  THE  BEY.  JOHN  CAIRNS,  D.D. 

In  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Revieio  of  New  York 
for  April  there  is  began  a  series  of  articles  which  promise 
to  have  considerable  interest  for  orthodox  theologians. 
This  Review  with  the  long  title  is  one  of  the  few  orthodox 
publications  left  in  this  modem  world.  The  cunrent 
number  contains  a  review  of  "  Lux  Mundi,"'  and  especially 
of  Mr.  Gore's  essay  on  the  "  Holy  Spirit  and  Inspiration," 
which  expresses  with  tolerable  precision  the  attitude 
of  the  Review  towards  modem  speculation. 

THE  ORTHODOX  PRESBYTERIAN  ON  **  LUX  MUNDI." 

Dr.  Kobert  C.  Watts,  who  writes  the  article,  thus  sums 
up  and  condemns  the  latest  utterance  of  the  Oxford 
School 

In  a  word,  these  essays,  combined  here  under  the  title  of 
"  Lux  Mundi,**  are  a  conSfused  medley  of  High  Churchism  and 
Broad  Churchism,  and  the  latter  for  the  sake  of  the  former. 
They  accept  the  unverified  hypotheses  of  cntics  and  scientists, 
and  endeavour  to  construe  the  faith  delivered  once  for  all  to 
the  saints  so  as  to  conciliate  these  arrant  speculators.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  attempt  has  proved  a  failure.  The 
&ith  they  have  expounded  is  not  the  faith  revealed  in  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  critical  and  scientific  theories  with 
which  they  have  tried  to  harmonise  it  are  simply  unverified 
hypotheses. 

From  this  it  can  be  imagined  that  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  orthodoxy  in  the  series  to  which  I  have  referred — a 
aeries  intended  to  deal  with  recent  dogmatic  thought  in 
difiSdrent  countries  of  the  Protestant  world. 

SCOTLAND  PREOCCUPIED  WITH  THE  ATONEMENT. 

Dr.  John  Cairns  leads  off  with  Scotland,  and  delivers 
himself  of  a  very  lucid  exposition,  invaluable  from  the 
historical  point  of  view,  of  the  leading  theological  works 
published  m  Scotland  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  sum  and  substance  of 
Dr.  Caims*8  survey  is  that  theological  speculation  in 
Scotland  has  turned  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
i^uestion  of  the  atonement  of  Christ.  His  survey 
is  divided  into  seven  parts,  but  practically  it  is 
only  one.  In  regard  to  the  grea^  doctrine  of  the 
IVinity  he  says  little  has  been  proouoed  in  Scotland 
in  t^e  period  under  review.  On  the  second  topic,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  Scotland  has  hardly  dis- 
played more  activity  than  in  that  of  the  Trinity.  The 
third  is  the  Atonement,  to  which  I  will  return.  On  the 
fourth.  Justification  by  Faith,  Dr.  Cairns  sayo  compara- 
tively Uttle  formal  debate  has  gathered  round  it  in  Scot- 
land. The  same  thing  is  said  of  Adoption.  There  is  a 
little  bit  more  movement  on  the  doctrine  of  Sanctifica- 
tion,  which  he '  attributes  to  the  degree  in  which  revival 
and  evangelistic  movements  have  occupied  the  pubhc 
mind.  Sixthly,  on  Election  to  Etemal  I^fe,  the  theology 
of  Scotland  has  not  been  productive  of  authorship,  either 
in  Uiel^resbyterian  Churches  or  beyond  them.  Even  the 
doctrine  of  future  punishment  has  failed  to  rouse  the 
Scotch  from  the  apathy  with  which  they  seem  to  reg^ 
all  dogmas  with  the  exception  of  the  Atonement. 

THE  FUTURE  STATE. 

Speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Last  Things  or 
Eschatology,  Dr.  Cairns  says : — 

In  these  circumstances  it  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
remarkable  that  in  Scotland  these  movements  and  tendencies 
have  as  yet  borne  little  fruit  in  the  shape  of  literary  pro- 
duction«  and  that  almost  nothing  of  strenuous  controversy 
excited  by  them  is  of  Scottish  origin  and  diffusion.  Nothing 
like  a  literature  has  been  called  forth,  with  a  succession  of 


names,  with  replies  and  rejoinders,  and  with  wide  and  lasting^ 
investigations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Atonement.  The  agita- 
tions in  Churches  have  so  far  died  away.  None  of  them  has- 
at  this  point  extended  any  liberty  of  teaching  beyond  what 
existed  before. 

All  theological  speculation,  therefore,  has  been  centred 
on  the  atonement  of  Christ,  Dr.  John  MacLeod  Camp- 
bell maintaining  a  view  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Robertson  of  Brighton,  and  of  Mr.  Maurice,  while  he^ 
has  been  replied  to  bv  several  authors  whose  works  Dr. 
Cairns  catalogues  as  follows : — 

These  are,  in  the  order  of  time.  Dr.  G.  Smeaton,  of  the  New- 
College,  in  his  "  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement "  (Edinburgh,  1868)  ; 
Dr.  T.  J.  Crawford,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  in  his  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  respecting  the- 
Atonement "  (Edinburgh,  1871)  ;  Dr.  Bruce,  in  his  Humilia- 
tion of  Christ "  (1876) ;  and  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander,  in  his 

System  of  Biblical  Theology  "  (1888). 

A  CHEERY  OUTLOOK. 

On  the  whole.  Dr.  Cairns  speaks  most  highly  of 
Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander's  Biblical  theology.   After  con- 
cludini^  his  survey,  Dr.  Cairns,  I  am  glad  to  see,  while- 
admitting  that  there  are  causes  for  anxiety,  takes 
cheerful  view  of  the  future  : — 

The  review  now  given  forbids  in  regard  to  the  Scottish 
Churches  a  preponderance  of  gloom  and  misgiving.  What- 
ever change  in  doctrine  has  hitherto  been  suggested  from 
the  side  of  Germany  or  any  other  quarter,  the  Scottifdk 
people,  like  the  American,  have  been  able,  sooner  or  later^ 
to  estimate  it  at  its  just  value.  Christian  education  and 
Bible  study  were  cever  probably  more  active.  There  is  no 
decajr  in  the  spirit  of  moral  and  social  reform  in  Scotland, 
especially  on  one  great  question — that  of  temperance.  The 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Churches  are  also  increasingly 
urging  their  claims.  The  life  that  should  accompany  sound 
doctrine  is,  it  is  hoped,  in  this  old  historic  region,  neither 
worn  out  nor  undermined  by  formalism.  Much  indeed,  fails^ 
but  with  practical  work  thus  cherished,  with  Christian  ieam- 
ing  largely  in  the  field,  and  with  a  spirit  of  devotion,  though 
too  feeble,  still  unquenched,  the  lovers  of  the  best  tsaditiooa 
of  their  country  may  leave  to  the  Spirit  of  God  the  care  of 
saving  truth.   

Photofirraphy  in  Russia.— Mr.  Cyril  S.  Cobb,  who  has 
been  round  Europe  with  a  camera,  describes  in  th» 
Photoffraphic  Quarterly/  his  travels  in  the  East  and  in 
Russia.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  makra  th» 
following  statement  oonoeming  the  difficulties  of  photo* 
graphing  in  Russia,  which  certainly  seem  to  impily  that 
there  is  need  for  a  relaxation  of  Russian  regulations  ia 
that  direction : — 

Photography,  speaking  generally,  is  absolutely  forbidden  in 
the  Russian  Empire,  unless  special  leave  afid  special  papers 
have  been  obtained.  Not  bemg  aware  of  this  fact,  I  exposed 
a  few  plates  at  Kieff,  but  fortunately  was  not  detected  by  the 
police  or  the  military  (which  I  attribute  partially  to  my  being^ 
at  work  very  early  in  the  morning) ;  however,  when  I  at- 
tempted to  take  photographs  in  Moscow,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Simonoff  Monastery,  I  was  immediately  detected  and 
peremptoiily  told  to  derist.  I  thereupon  consulted  the 
British  Consul  on  the  subject,  and  he  informed  me  that  it 
takes  from  one  to  six  months  to  obtain  the  necessary  leave, 
and  that  the  penalty  for  photographing  without  a  permit  is 
confiscation  of  the  apparatus  and  a  safe  conduct  to  the 
nearest  frontier,  so  that  I  ought  to  consider  myself  lucky  in 
getting  off  as  well  as  I  did.  If,  therefore,  any  reader  intends 
going  to  Russia  in  order  to  photograph,  he  should  work 
through  the  British  Consul  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite 
papers,  presenting  to  that  official  some  sort  of  certificate  of- 
fiis  htyna-fides  when  making  lus  application,  which,  consider- 
ing the  length  of  time  consumed  in  completing  the  trans- 
action, should  be  lodged  a  long  time  before  the  photographer 
intends  to  begin  work. 
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SOME  LABOUR  LAWS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Hum  FOB  ENGLISH  KEFOBMERS. 

Thebe  is  an  excellent  feature  in  the  Economic  Revieto  in 
the  report  of  the  social  legislation  in  the  United  States 
for  1889-90  by  Mr.  Mendan.  There  are  many  items  in 
the  legislation  of  the  various  states  which  might  be 
imitated  with  advantage  in  this  country. 

AGAINST  BOYCOTTING  AND  BLACKLISTING. 

The  legislature  of  Colorado,  1889,  after  graciously  declaring 
that  it  is  not  unlawful  for  one  labourer  to  influence  another 
by  peaceful  means,  sternly  forbids  intimidation  and  injury, 
either  bodily  or  financial.  The  boycotting  of  employers  as 
well  as  of  fellow- labourers  is  likewise  prohibited.  Maine 
menaces  with  two  years  imprisonment  and  500  dols.  fine 
**  whoever  by  threats,  intimidation,  or  force,  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  others,  prevents  any  person  from  entering  into 
or  continuing  in  the  employment  of  any  person,  firm,  or 
corporation."  Over  against  conspiracy  stands  "  black- 
listing " — a  practice  which  prevails  to  some  extent,  chiefly 
among  railways.  Indiana  visits  the  practice  with  heavy 
penalties,  declaring  it  a  violation  of  the  law  to  prevent  or 
attempt  to  prevent  a  discharged  employ^  or  one  who  has  left 
Toluntarily  from  securing  employment  elsewhere. 

OVEBTIBfE  ON  BAILWATS. 

On  the  subject  of  overtime  on  railways,  which  is' 
exercising  the  attention  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  following  account  of  the  legislation  in 
Ohio  will  not  be  without  interest : — 

Ohio  promulgates  a  law  which  is  very  important  to  railway 
employes.  The  law  forbids  any  railway  company,  operating 
a  road  thirty  miles  or  more  in  length,  to  permit  or  require  a 
conductor,  brakeman,  fireman,  or  engineer  who  has  already 
been  working  for  twenty-four  consecutive  hours,  to  continue 
longer  at  work,  except  in -case  of  Jiccident,  without  first 
being  allowed  at  least  eight  hours  for  rest.  Ten  hours  are 
made  a  legal  day's  work,  and  any  excess  is  to  be  paid  for 
as  overtime.  In  order  to  prevent  railways  from  contracting 
out  of  liabilities  for  injuries  received  from  employes,  and  to 
prevent  employes  from  waiving  their  claims  for  damages, 
any  contract  effecting  this  release  and  waiver  is  declared  void, 
and  the  railway  exposes  itself  to  a  forfeiture  not  exceed- 
ing 500  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action. 
The  importance  of  the  question  of  employers'  liability  to 
American  railway  companies  may  be  gathered  from  the 
iact  that  in  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1889,  1,972 
jailway  employes  were  killed  and  20,028  were  injured. 

BOABDS  OF  ABBITBATION. 

Another  subject  on  which  there  is  much  discussion  at 
present  in  this  country,  viz.,  the  possibility  of  establishing 
Boards  of  Arbitration  with  legal  powers,  has  been  studied 
in  Michigan  in  the  following  fashion : — 

Michigan  becomes  one  of  the  states  that  adopts  pro- 
visions, usually  faulty  and  ineffective,  for  the  arbitration 
of  difficulties  between  employer  and  employed.  The  governor 
is  authorised,  when  he  shall  consider  it  necessary,  to 
appoint  a  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  composed 
of  three  members.  The  Board  is  invested  with  the  same 
authority  to  issue  subpoenas,  administer  oaths,  and  compel 
the  production  of  books  and  papers  as  any  court  of  record. 
It  cannot  force  a  settlement  on  the  contending  parties  ;  but, 
once  a  case  is  submitted  to  its  judgment,  its  decision  is 
binding.  Each  side  must  present  its  case  in  writing, 
pledging  itself  to  continue  at  work  until  the  decision  is 
rendered,  and  then  to  abide  by  the  decision  ;  provided  it  is 
rendered  within  ten  days  after  the  completion  of  the  investi- 
gation. Whenever  a  strike  or  lock-out  occurs,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Board,  whether  appealed  to  or  not,  to  proceed  to  the 
scene^  of  the  trouble,  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  reconciliation, 
and,  if  thought  best,  to  make  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
matter. 

In  Ohio  there  are  free  public  employment  ofiices  in  each 
•of  the  five  largest  cities  in  the  state.  The  experiment  has 


been  very  successful ;  40  per  cent,  of  the  applications  for 
employment  are  successfully  answered. 

THE  LEGAL  DAY  OF  EIGHT,  NINE,  OB  ELEVEN  HOUB8. 

On  the  subject  of  the  legal  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labour,  Mr.  Merrian  writes  as  follows : — 

The  federal  eight-hour  law  of  1868  for  government 
employes  was  disregarded  for  many  years  before  it  was 
finally  observed.  But  the  state  laws,  fixing  a  maximum 
working-day  for  adult  males,  have  not  enjoyed  even  a  tardy 
observance.  Several  states  declare  eight  hours  a  legal  working- 
day,  but  render  the  law  nugatory  by  adding  some  such  saving 
clause  as  "no  agreement  to  the  contrary."  Indiana  enacted 
such  a  law  in  1889,  making  it  binding  both  upon  private 
employers  and  upon  the  state  and  municipalities.  The  latter 
will  probably  observe  the  law ;  the  former  will  not.  In  1890 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  constituted  nine  hours  a  legal 
day's  work  for  all  labourers,  workmen,  and  mechanics 
employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State,  or  any  town  or 
city  therein.  Georgia  is  the  first  state  in  the  Union 
to  legislate  in  real  earnest  on  this  subject.  She 
imposes  upon  private  employers  a  maximum  working- 
day  for  adult  males.  There  are  no  provisoes,  no 
saving  clauses.  The  Act  prohibits  working  in  woollen 
or  cotton  manufactories  for  more  than  eleven  houra  a  day,  or 
sixty-six  hours  a  week,  unless  it  is  to  make  up  lost  time  not 
exceeding  ten  days  caused  by  unavoidable  circumstances. 
Contracts  for  longer  time  are  void,  and  the  establishment 
making  such  a  contract  is  liable  to  a  fine  to  be  paid  into  the 
public-school  treasury  of  the  county.  The  person  with  whom 
the  contract  is  made,  or  any  one  having  knowledge  of  it,  is 
competent  to  bring  suit. 


Dust. — In  LongmarCs  Magazine  for  May,  Dr.  J.  G. 
McPherson  has  an  interesting  paper  upon  "Dust,'*  which 
deals  more  particularly  with  Mr.  John  Aitkin's  discovery 
of  how  to  count  the  dust  particles  in  the  air.  The  lowest 
number  of  dust  particles  ever  counted  was  at  Lucerne, 
when  8,500  went  to  the  cubic  inch,  and  there  are  seven 
millions  per  cubic  inch  in  the  ordinary  air  of  Glasgow, 
but  immediately  above  a  Bunsen  burner  an  inch  contains 
489,000,000.  In  a  dirtjr  town  three  millions  of  bacteria 
per  annum  are  deposited  by  the  rain  upon  every  square 
inch,  and  a  man  breathes  thirty-six  germs  a  minute  in  a 
town,  and  seventy-two  in  a  close  bedroom.  Every  winter 
day  850  tons  of  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  sulphur 
from  coal  are  thrown  into  the  atmosphere  of  London, 
with  the  result  that  fogs  become  sufifocating.  But  Dr. 
McPherson  thinks  that  the  sulphur  is  good  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view.    He  says,  however : — 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  known  that  smoke-particles 
can  be  deposited  by  the  agency  of  electricity.  If  an  electric 
discharge  be  passed  through  a  jar  containing  smoke,  the 
dust  will  be  deposited  so  as  to  make  the  air  clear.  Lightning 
clears  the  air,  restoring  the  devitalised  oxygen  and  deposit- 
ing the  du^t  on  the  ground.  Might  it  not,  then,  be  possible 
for  strong  enough  electrical  discharges  from  several  large 
voltaic  batteries  to  attack  the  smoke  in  the  air  of  large  cities, 
and  especially  the  fumes  from  chemical  works,  so  as  to  bring 
down  the  dust  in  the  form  of  rain  instead  of  leaving  it  in  the 
form  of  mystifying  fog  7 

The  Paris  Municipal  Refugre  for  Working:  Women. 

— There  is  a  most  useful  and  interesting  article  in  the 
May  number  of  the  Westmimter  Review,  in  which  Mr. 
Edmund  R.  Spearman  describes  the  working  of  the 
Refuge  Ouvrier  Municipal,  which  has  been  established 
by  the  Paris  Municipal  Council,  where  200  women  tem- 
porarily without  employment  are  provided  with  shelter 
and  food  and  occupation.  It  was  opened  in  July  last 
year,  and  is  under  the  control  of  Madame  Koppe,  at  37, 
Rue  Fessart. 
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IBSEN'S  "HEDDA  GABLER" 

Ibsen's  "Hedda  Gabler"  is  a  very  real  but  very  disagree- 
able, selfish  woman  about  whom  we  read  in  rival  transla- 
tions. London's  "  Hedda  Gabler  "  is  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins, 
a  oharming  young  Americap  actress,  with  a  brain  teeming 
with  aspirations  and  ideals,  inherited  from  a  Puritan 
ancestry,  which  even  her  profession  has  not  yet  had  time 
to  destroy.  Miss  Robins,  together  witE  another  Ameri- 
can actress  (Miss  Marion  Lea),  conceived  the  audacity 
of  bringing  out  "  Hedda  Grabler  "  at  the  Vaudeville.  All 
those  who  professed  to  be  authorities  on  matters  theatri- 
cal shook  their  heads.  The  enterprise  was  foredoomed 
to  failure.  What  could  these  two  young  people  know  of 
the  responsibilities  of  business  management,  of  theatrical 
matinees,  of  the  financial  risks  of  such  a  speculation. 
Miss  Robins  had  not,  however,  studied  her  Ibsen  for 
nothing.  Realising  that  one  is  never  so  strong  as  when 
most  alone,  and  discerning  the  immense  dramatic  possi- 
bilities of  as  dull  a  reading  play  as  Ibsen  ever  published, 


MISS  ELIZABETH  B0BIN3.  MISS  MABION  LEA. 


(Ft  om  phot§9  by  Ellioti  and  Fry,  Baker  Street.) 

she  persevered  and  achieved  an  almost  Arabian  Night's 
success.  For  a  fortnight  Hedda  Gabler  "  crowded  the 
little  Vaudeville  every  afternoon,  and  the  genius  and  in- 
spiration with  which  Miss  Robins  interpreted  the  parts 
have  made  it  her  own.  Fo^  London  there  is  henceforth 
only  one  "  Hedda,"  and  the  play  soon  took  its  place  on 
the  evening  bills.  Mr.  Oswald  Crawfurd  in  the  Fort- 
nightly,  in  a  careful  but  by  no  means  appreciative 
criticism  of  Ibsen's  dramatic  work,  echoes  the  universal 
verdict  of  praise  which  Miss  Robins  and  Miss  Lea  have 
extorted  even  from  the  most  hostile  critics.    He  says  : — 

*'  Hedda  Gabler  "  is,  as  I  write,  before  the  public  ;  it  is  being 
plajed  with  rare  thonghtfulness  and  finish  by  two  young 
American  actresses,  Miss  Robins  and  Miss  Marion  Lea,  and 
I  venture  to  think  that  this  public  presentment  of  an  Ibsen 
play  will  bear  out  all  I  have  said  of  the  supreme  stagre  craft 
of  the  author;  of  his  consummate  power  of  compelling  an 
audience  to  be  interested  in  his  drama.  Hedda  Gabler,  as 
we  read  her  talk,  is  an  impossible,  inhuman  woman  —  a 
savage,  a  skeleton  ;  but  when  she  comes  before  us  interpreted 
by  such  a  consummate  actress  as  Miss  Robins  has  shown 


herself— she  lives.  She  lives,  bi:.t  still  she  is  atrocious  and 
intolerable.  Hedda  Gabler,  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  taken 
all  round,  is,  indeed,  perhaps  at  once  the  most  stupid  as  well 
as  the  wickedest  woman  in  the  whole  range  of  the  European 
drama. 

Herein  Mr.  Crawfurd  is  too  hard  on  Hedda.  Even 
when  the  play  is  read  no  one  who  has  had  his  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  the  nervous,  selfish-bred  woman  of  to-day 
can  fail  to  see  how  true  Ibsen  is  to  nature.  But  Mr. 
Crawfurd  does  not  like  Ibsen.    He  asks  : — 

Has  he  set  up  one  single  ideal  figure,  and  fo  clothed  it 
with  mortality  that  men  may  believe  in  it,  and  use  it  as  a 
standard  to  live  by,  hating  and  despising,  or  loving  and 
admiring,  and  striving  to  live  up  to  this  standard  7  Has  he 
made  fully  seem  more  foolish  by  his  humour,  villainy,  and 
hypocrisy  more  contemptible  by  his  wit,  or  raised  the 
standard  of  right-doing? 

Ibsen  may  be  all  that  Mr.  Crawfurd  says ;  but  Mis» 
Robins  has  compelled  the  most  indiiferent  to  feel  that 
Ibsen  is  at  least  capable  of  using  the  drama  so  as  to  make 
serious  people  think,  instead  of  degrading  it  into  a  mere 
method  of  making  frivolous  people  laugh,  or  of  giving 
the  bored  public  a  passing  thnlL 

XIBSEX  AS  AN  HISTORICAL  DRAMATIST. 

M.  Tissot's  acquaintance  with  Scandinavian  literature 
gives  him  a  special  right  to  speak  with  authority  on  a 
subject  upon  which  most  of  us  are  already  beginning  to 
lay  down  the  law,  and  his  article  in  the  NouvtlU  Remie 
deserves  a  fuller  notice  than  it  is  possible  to  give  it  here. 
Ibsen  lovers  will  read  it  with  interest.  Like  the Studies 
of  Bjornson,"  winch  M.Tissot  lately  published  in  the  same 
place,  it  is  biographical  as  well  as  analytical,  and  presents 
a  picture  of  Ibsen*s  native  surroundings  which  will 
be  as  attractive  as  it  is  new  to  many  readers. 
His  father  was  a  Danish  shipbuilder,  "active  and 
joyous ;  ^  his  mother,  Maria  Cornelia  Altenburg, 
the  well-dowered  daughter  of  a  German  merchant^ 
was  a  "  dry,  thin,  cold  person."  Those  two  notes  give 
the  genesis  of  his  courage,  originality,  animal  spirits,  od 
the  one  hand,  and  of  his  spirituality,  together  with 
his  love  of  morahsing  and  philosophising,  on  the  other. 
His  mother  moralised  far  more  than  she  loved  him.  The 
joy  of  life  was  abroad,  the  discipline  of  it  was 
at  home.  Both  went  to  the  making  of  the  boy. 
Then  came  sorrow  with  its  contribution  to  the  youth,  and 
then  enthusiasm,  separating  his  life  from  that  of  others, 
lifting  it  for  himself.  The  idea  of  a  United  Scan- 
dinavia  stirred  him  as  much  as  it  disturbed  his  provincial 
neighbours.  He  desired  what  they  detested.  He  was  at 
war  with  everyone.  "  What  his  life  was  can  be  guessed 
at.  The  publication  of  his  first  book  rendered  it 
absolutely  intolerable.**  For  the  criticism  of  the  "  His- 
torical Dramas,'*  which  succeeded  it,  the  reader  must 
turn  to  M.  Tissot  himself.  He  closes  it  with  this 
passage : — ''Now  we  know  Ibsen  as  he  was  when  he  left  his 
native  land,  poor  and  unknown,  at  thirty-six  years  of 
age.  A  Norwegian  patriot  by  education  and  by  training, 
he  forgot  a  coimtry  which  rendered  even  exile  sweet  to 
him.  Not  apt  as  an  observer,  he  interested  himself  less 
and  less  in  forms,  and  more  and  more  in  souls. 
Intellectual,  worshipping  ideas  in  the  platonic  sense  of  the 
word,  he  based  his  theories,  which  experience  rendered 
pessimistic,  upon  an  ideal  view  of  men  and  of 
society.  In  his  first  works  there  were  doubts  and 
hesitations,  but  at  this  period,  as  he  says  in  one  of  his 
poems, '  the  life  of  the  valley  lay  dead,'  and  he  set  cot 
*  for  the  heights  for  God  and  for  the  dawn.' " 
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I^EW  things  are  more  remarkable 
than  the  indifference  with  which 
journalists  regard  journalism.  The 
^        progress  of  asingle  trumpery  by-election 
wiU  be  chronicled  day  by  day  in  every 
, .  newspaper  in  the  land,  while  a  change  in 
^  the  editorship  or  proprietorship  of  a 
'i;^  newspaper,  which  may  aflfect  a  dozen 

elections,  is  passed  over  without  so 
much  as  a  passing  mention.  Old  papers 
die,  new  papers  are  born,  and  death  and  birth  alike  receive 
no  notice.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
accouchement  of  a  third-rate  princess  fills  more  space 
in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press  than  the  change  in  the 
editorship  of  the  Times  or  the  Daily  Chronide,  This 
is  not  only  absurd,  but  it  is  opposed  to  the  public 
interest.  We  have  got  to  change  ail  that  if  the  press  is 
to  be  a  faithful  mirror  of  public  events. 

The  late  months  have  been  prolific  in  journalistic 
cbanses  of  the  second-rate  order.  The  establishment  of 
the  ScUiotud  Press,  as  the  patriotic  and  religious  oigan 
<A  the  Irish  National  party,  was  much  more  important 
than  any  half-dozen  by-elections  in  Ireland.  Without 
the  National  Press  the  Irish  patriots  would  have  been  at 
a  hopeless  disadvantage,  for  a  party  without  a  paper  is 
like  a  church  without  a  pulpit,  or  an  army  without  either 
bugle  or  drum.  I  often  used  to  tell  the  late 
Mr.  Dwyer  Gray  that  he  could  have  governed 
Ireland  through  the  Freeman's  Journal ;  but  he 
had  no  such  ambitions.  The  Nati<nial  Press 
will  at  least  prevent  Mr.  PameU  ever  having 
the  opportimity  to  misgovern  the  country 
which  he  has  betrayed. 

Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  having  had  as  much 
journalistic  experience  as  suffices  him,  passed 
over  th©  editorship  of  the  Labour  World, 
he  created,  to  Mr.  Massingham,  late  editor 
Star,  who  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  his  level  best 
to  make  the  paper  the  leader  of  the  politico-socialists 
•of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  and  Mr.  Tom 
Mann  have  meantime  taken  the  field  as  editors  of 
the  Trcuie  Unionist,  a  weekly  journal  which  wUl 
endeavour  to  prove  itself  the  heir  of  the  best  traditions 
of  the  defunct  Beehive  of  old  days,  and  of  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Labour  Elector.  It  will  be  the  professional 
exponent  of  the  New  Unionism.  A  thini  paper  is 
the  Workers*  Cry,  the  organ  of  the  Labour  Army,  a 
enny  weekly,  projected 


army  corps,  nor  can  a  mere  multitude,  however  vast,  be 
properly  regarded  as  an  army. 

A  very  different  class  of  periodical  is  S(yuih  Africa,  a 
fourpenny  weekly  journal  for  all  interested  in  South 
African  and  financial  afiairs.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Edward  P. 
Mathers,  and  it  distinguished  itself  this  year  by  issuing 
an  admirable  extra,  copiously  illustrated,  describing 
Mashoiialand  and  the  men  who  are  building  up  the 
Empire  in  Zambesia.  It  was  from  the  pages  of  the 
South  Africa  extra  on  Zambesia  that  I  last  month  was 
allowed  to  transfer  the  insignia  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
British  South  African  Chartered  Company  which  illus- 
trated my  sketch  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 

The  Mancfiester  Examiner  has  again  changed  hands  and 
editors.  It  will  remain  Unionist.  Mr.  Phillips,  its  late 
editor,  has  been  replaced  by  Mr.  Leslie,  of  Darlington. 
I  hear  that  another  woman's  paper  is  soon  to  appear. 
There  is  talk  about  another  morning  daily  in  London,  but 
that  is  probably  only  the  natural  expression  of  the 
chronic  irritation  of  the  ordinary  Liberal  over  the  Daily 
News.  Birmingham  Liberals  at  last  have  succeeded  in 
founding  an  organ,  but  it  is  premature  at  present  to 
venture  on  a  forecast  of  its  chances  of  success. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  has  returned  from  America, 
determined  to  make  another  joumaliBtic  experiment. 
He  has  projected  and  will  shortly  publish  a  Sunday 


which 
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newsnaper,  which  will  compete  with  the  Sunday  Times 
and  the  Neto  York  Herald  (London  Sunday  edition).  The 
question  whether  he  succeeds  or  not  will  depend  upon 
the  question  whether  or  not  he  has  found  another 
assistant  like  Mr.  Massingham.  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  has 
gone  to  California  for  a  year,  to  recover  health  and 
strength,  and  to  recruit  acainst  the  coming  General 
Election,  which  he  thinks  wiU  not  arrive  till  18S&.  Qefore 
that  date  we  may  confidently  expect  the  appearance  of  a 
newspaper  of  more  serious  political  importance  than  any 
of  the  social  or  Sunday  sheets  which  are  springing  into 
existence  in  London. 


Mr.  Frank  Smith,  late 
^Ivation  Army  Commis- 
isioner.  Mr.  Frank  Smith 
may  be  relied  upon  to  keep 
his  paper  in  touch  with 
the  aidvanced  reformers  of 
•all  schools,  but  he  would 
have  more  chance  of  suc- 
•cess  if  the  Laboiur  Army 
existed  elsewhere  than  in 
the  fervid  imagination  of 
the  Utopian.  Labour  there 
is,  and  unions  of  labourers 
there  are,  but  a  few  regi- 
ments do  not  make  even  an 
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THE   REVIEWS  REVIEWED 


THE  "FORUM"  AND  ITS  LATE  EDITOR. 


^I^R.  ALBERT  SHAW,  my  American  colleague,  has  in- 
jiyi  troduced  a  useful  innovation  in  the  first  number  of 
the  American  edition  for  which  he  is  responsible,  that  is 
•the  prefacing  this  part  of  the  Review  by  a  sketch,  portrait, 
and  interview  with 
the  editor  of  one  of 
the  leading  maga- 
zines. He  selects 
US  his  first  subject 
Mr.  Lorettus 
Metcalf,  who  re- 
tired with  the  April 
number  from  the 
Forum,  the  maga- 
zine which  he 
founded  five  years 
ago.  Dr.  8haw 
says : — 

Mr.  Metcalf  may 
probably  claim  that 
he  has  served  for  a 
longer  time  and  with 
greater  as^irluity  in 
j'ai t i'  illar  line 
of  work  than  any 
other  prominent  re- 
view or  magazine 
editor  now  in  har- 
ness,  either  in 
America  or  England. 
His  duties  on  the 
North  American  Re- 
view  began  with  the 
removal  of  that  pe- 
riodical from  Boston 
to  New  York,  upon 
its  purchase  Dy  the 
late  Allen  Thomdyke 
Rice,  some  fifteen 
years  ago.  He  had 
previously  had  long 
years  of  experience 
in  th^  editorial  and 
business  conduct  of 
various  weekly  pub- 
lications at  or  near 
Boston.  Mr.  Metcalf 
was  bom  in  Maine  in 
1837,  and  has  always 
kept  a  home  there, 

doing  his  editorial  work  for  three  months  each  summer  at 
this  country  place.  He  is  not  a  man  of  ccllegiate  training. 
While  engaged  on  his  newspapers  in  Massachusetts  he  was 
accustomed  ordinarily  to  give  as  much  as  sixteen  hours  a  day 
to  labour,  and  during  his  connection  with  the  North  American 
Review  the  usual  length  of  his  workin.e:  day  was  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hours.  He  is  very  methodical  in  his  habits,  and  of 
unerring  memory  in  regard  to  business  engagements.  The 
routine  editorial  work  of  the  Forum  is  conducted  by  him  with 
such  system  that  it  moves  with  the  precision  of  clockwork. 

"  For  fifteen  years,''  said  Mr.  Metcalf,  "  I  have  been 
engaged  in  the  work  of  reading  essays.  I  am  now  the  veteran 
magazine  editor  of  this  country,  and  for  that  matter  of 
England  as  well,  having  served  longer  than  any  of  my  con- 
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temporaries  continuously  in  this  line  of  work.  For  the  past 
five  years  or  more  I  have  had  scarcely  a  single  day's  relief  for 
recreation,  and  I  find  myself  worn  out  and  ready  to  turn  the 
work  over  to  younger  hands  and  fresher  minds.  * 

Upon  an  expres- 
sion of  regret  at  'Hi. 
Metcalfs  retirement 
from  an  enterprise 
with  which  he  has 
been  so  vitally 
identified  in  the 
public  mind,  he  re- 
marked :  *'  I  have 
come  pretty  defi- 
nitely to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  oar 
terrible  American 
rush,  where  compe- 
tition is  so  fierce, 
where  important 
enterprises  have  to 
be  pushed  with  such 
unremitting  energy^ 
no  man  can,  for  aa 
indefinite  period, 
carry  on  an  impor- 
tant enteipriae.  He 
should  servo  his- 
tii^.n.  and  tl;.  turn 
;;  -k  r  ta 
another  man.  I  have 
proV>ablv  accom- 
plished the  best  work 
that  I  amci^nfal^Qi 
doing  in  this  Bd^ 
and  now,  upon  my 
theory,  it  is  time  to 
retire  and  gint 
another  man  the 
opportunity. 

"When,  in  18S5; 
I   left   the  N<rrtk 
American  Serieir 
and  organised  the 
Fifrum  Company,  it 
\v;i-    whl]  al-'.^late 
freed iHM  r^-^  i-aJce  of. 
the  /I/  '  such- 
a  pehodic<U   as  L 
dfiond.  But  let  me 
say  now  that  I  have 
never  made  a  number  of  the  F»rum  as  good,  or  anywhere 
near  a'^i  goorl.  as  I  could  have  made  it  eras  I  wanted  to 
make  it.    I  h.ive  gone  upon  the  plan  of  pnl»li>hing'  three 
or  four  articles  in  a  iriven  number,  wliich  I   rcgnrded  as 
finished  and  important  essays,  and  as  real  contributions  to 
th.'  thought  antl  literature  of  the  time.   These  might  be 
articles    by  thinkers  or  specialists  upon  the  educational, 
theological^  economic,  scientific,  or  looJal  problems  of  the  day. 
Then  f have  felt  it  expedient  to  Sll  up  the  number  with  articles 
f)f  a  more  practical,  commonplace  sort,  which  would  appeal 
to  the  ordinary  reader,  cause  newspaper  discussion,  and  make 
the  ina'^Mzine'  sell.      If  I  conld  have  shaped  the  JFbiyi  to 
c- a-yi-r- ii:d  \\\\h  my  own  ideal,  it  would  hafl  ~ 
to  have  kept  it  in  the  field. 
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THE  QUARTERLIES. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

The  Edinburgh  RecieiD  for  April  is  without  a  political 
article.  It  begins  with  an  account  of  the  correspondence 
of  William  Augustus  Miles  on  the  French  Revolution,  and 
ends  with  an  article  on  the  Russo-French  alHance  that  was 
struck  up  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander  at  Tilsit. 
Both  of  these  articles  are  historical,  one  relating  to  the 
events  at  the  opening  and  the  other  at  the  close  of  the 
great  French  Revolutionary  wars.  The  writer  of  the 
latter  article  thinks  that  the  French  Republic  still  enter- 
tains the  ideas  of  Tilsit.  The  possession  of  Constantinople 
is  the  sine  qua  ncn  of  the  arrangement  between  Russia  and 
France ;  but  this  even  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon  and 
Alexander,  when  Central  Europe  was  in  their  power,  was 
found  to  be  an  impracticable  chimera,  which  is  consolatory 
to  the  reviewer,  who  still  seems  to  lalK)ur  under  the  super- 
stition that  Constantinople  is  the  key  of  the  universe. 
Napoleon,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  to  let  Russia  have 
Constantinople,  but  only  on  condition  that  France  was 
allowed  to  hold  the  Dardanelles,  a  solution  to  which  the 
Russians  were  absolutely  opposed,  and  with  reason.  On 
that  point  the  present  Tzar  is  of  the  same  mind  as 
Alexander  the  First. 

WANTED,  AN  ANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  on  the  Antarctic  Ocean, 
the  gist  of  which  is  given  in  the  following  extract : — 

The  time  is  certainly  ripe  for  another  antarctic  expedition 
—one  on  a  great  scale,  prepared  to  attack  the  frigid  zone 
summer  after  summer,  so  that  at  least  one  favourable  season 
out  of  four  or  five  might  be  confidently  reckoned  on.  A 
powerful  steamer,  well  fortified  for  the  special  service,  well 
provisioned,  well  equipped  with  scientific  apparatus,  carr}*- 
ing  sledges  for  the  possibilities  of  land  travel,  and  captive 
balloons  for  the  chance  of  an  aerial  survey,  with  a  staff  of 
brave  and  scientific  men  on  board,  ought  far  to  outstrip  all 
that  has  been  heretofore  accomplished.  As  Mr.  G.  S. 
Griffiths  well  explained  some  months  ago  in  Melbourne, 
there  is  abundance  of  valuable  work  for  such  an  expedition 
to  perform.  Besides  geographical  discoveries  and  magnetic 
records,  there  are  pendulum  observations  to  be  taken  to  ascer- 
tain how  much  the  globe  is  flattened  at  the  South  Pole, 
there  are  nice  questions  of  palaeontology  to  be  decided  or 
put  in  the  way  towards  decision,  there  are  the  questions  of 
submarine  temperature  to  be  settled,  there  are  the  courses  of 
currents  to  be  followed  up,  the  periods  of  winds  to  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  caprices  of  storm  and  temperature  to  be 
explained.  Mr.  Griffiths  himself  was  of  opinion  that  if,  as  a 
result  of  such  an  expedition,  they  could  forecast  the  seasons 
in  Australia,  that  would  in  itself  outweigh  a  thousandfold  all 
necessary  expenditure  for  its  proper  equipment. 

WHY  ENGLAND  HAS  FAILED  IN  CYPRUS. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  Cyprus  gives  a  rather 
melancholy  account  of  the  failure  which  has  attended  the 
English  aaministration  of  the  island  which  Lord  Beacons- 
field  filched  from  Turkey  in  order  to  excuse  his  failure  to 
prevent  the  liberation  of  Rulgaria.    The  reviewer  says : — 

In  spite  of  secretaries  of  state  and  blue-books  and  reports 
and  statistics,  Cyprus  is  the  worst-governed  island  in  the 
British  dominions.  For  Cj'prus  is  ruled  neither  by  its  own 
Legislative  Council,  nor  by  the  High  Commissioner,  nor  even 
by  the  Colonial  Office.  Each  one  of  these  would  take  a  more 
or  less  intelligent  interest  in  the  ultimate  as  well  as  the  im- 
mediate welfare  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  self-governed  like  Canada,  nor  autocratically 
governed  like  India,  nor  governed  by  the  Colonial  Secretary 
of  State.  It  is  governed  solely  by  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty^s  Treasury  at  WhitehalL   My  lords  know 


nothing  and  care  nothing  about  Cyprus.  It  is  scarcely  their 
business  to  do  so ;  it  is  certainly  not  their  pleasure.  Their 
business,  as  understood  or  interpreted  by  themselves,  is,  year 
by  year,  and  without  a  thought  for  the  future,  to  screw  the 
very  last  piastre  out  of  the  islanders  on  account  of  the 
"  tribute." 

The  conclusion  of  the  reviewer  is  that  with  a  little  mor& 
foresight  and  a  little  more  liberality,  Cyprus  might 
become  a  possession  not  inferior  in  value  to  Malta  and 
superior  to  Corfu.  England,  however,  has  chosen  to  leave 
the  work  undone. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 

The  reviewer  of  the  Century  war  articles  devotes  hi» 
paper  chiefly  to  a  demonstration  of  the  familiar  thesis 
that  in  war  neither  enthusiasm,  nor  inteUigence,  nor  any 
other  quahty  can  be  relied  upon  in  substitution  for 
that  prompt  and  entire  obedience  which  is  the  mainspring 
of  success.  Discipline,  discipline*  discipline,  and  still  more 
discipline,  is  the  moral  written  upon  almost  every  page  of 
the  story  of  the  great  war,  and  the  reviewer  points  out 
that  the  lesson  is  as  much  needed  by  our  Volunteers  as  it 
was  by  either  the  Federal  or  Confederate  armies. 

THE  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  ARISTOTLE. 

There  is  a  scholarly  and  appreciative  review  of  the 
newly  discovered  papjrrus,  whicn  is  very  complimentary 
to  Mr.  Kenyon,  but  is  devoted  chiefly  to  a  discussion  of 
the  degree  of  authority  which  statements  of  Aristotle 
ought  to  carry  in  the  Question  of  Athenian  constitutional 
history.  Aristotle  had  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with 
the  nature  of  the  influences  which  had  given  shape  to  the- 
poUty  of  Athens  from  the  days  of  Solon  downwards.  On 
the  whole,  the  reviewer  thinks  that  some  of  the  statements^ 
made  in  the  work  are  misleading,  and  although  the  book 
is  undoubtedly  Aristotelian,  ''we  are  not  justified  in  assert^ 
ing  that  it  is  throughout  the  composition  of  Aristotle,  or 
has  more  than  his  general  approval  and  sanction." 

NEWMAN  AND  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

Tlie  article  upon  "  Newman  and  the  English  Church  ^ 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  if  not  the  most  brilliant, 
that  has  yet  appeared  upon  the  subject.  Speaking  of 
Newman,  the  wnter  says : — 

It  has  been  often  asserted  that  Newman  sought  refuge- 
from  scepticism  in  an  infallible  Church.  Nothing  is,  in 
our  opinion,  further  from  the  truth,  or  betrays  greater 
ignorance  of  his  writings.  He  had  many  difficiilties,  but  no 
doubts,  about  Christianity.  His  vision  of  the  greater  lights^ 
of  .Heaven  was  clear,  undimmed,  unclouded.  He  beUeved^ 
and  never  swerved  from  his  belief,  in  a  Personal  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  World,  in  a  Divine  revelation  specially 
given  to  the  Jewish  people,  in  the  Incarnation,  in  the  Divine^ 
Presence  in  the  Church.  It  may  be  difficult  to  explain  the- 
processes  by  which  he  reached  his  certitude.  But  that  he- 
did  attain  it,  and  never  lost  it,  no  careful  student  of  his  life 
and  works  can  for  a  moment  doubt. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  an  interesting  historical  paper  on  the  "  Bafiling 
of  the  Jesuits,*'  which  describes  with  some  detail  the 
great  struggle  between  the  secular  clergy  and  the  Jesuits  ^ 
m  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whicn  resulted  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Jesuits.  The  only  other  article-  | 
calling  for  notice  is  that  on  "  Scandinavian  Antiquities,** 
the  author  of  which  begins  by  very  summarily  dismissing 
M.  dii  Chaillu's  claim  tmit  the  English-speaking  races  haa 
not  an  Anglo-Saxon  ancestry,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  a 
very  readable  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the* 
Vilangs.  .  .  ^  -    _      .  ^ 
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THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  most  interestiog  article  in  the  Quarterly^  that  on 
Neo-Paganism,"  is  dealt  with  elsewhere ;  the  number, 
Jhowever,  is  a  good  one,  and  there  are  two  or  three  papers 
much  above  the  average. 

IBSEN  AND  THE  MODERN  SPIRIT. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  **  Ibsen's  Social  Dramas  " 

•  discusses  the  cause  of  Ibsen's  popularity.  Ibsen,  he  says, 
like  Browning,  Tolstoi,  and  Zola,  is  a  representative  of 
the  Modem  Spirit  in  some  at  least  of  the  following 

.  characteristics : — 

Naturalism  naked  and  unashamed,  a  vigorous  though  crude 
unconventionalitj  both  of  phrase  and  literary  workmanship, 

•  and  a  profound  belief  in  the  necessity  of ^  democracy,  the 
'triumph  of  science,  and  the  emancipation  of  weman. 

'To  these  he  adds  an  equally  characteristic  note  of 
modernity,  a  scepticism  of  the  very  ideas  he  is  prt)pagat- 

dng ;  while  he  would  free  the  woman,  he  mows  how  un- 
lovely the  unshackled  jvoman  can  become.  There  is 
freshness  and  piquancy  in  the  way  in  which  he  discusses 

.Hs  ideas.  *  Ghosts"  is  too  frankly  horrible,  too  bar- 
barously crude.    Hedda  Gabler  is  another  of  those  curious 

•enormities  where  naturalism  has  become  brutal. 

DID  ARISTOTLE  WRITE  THE  NEW  PAPYRUS? 

"No,"  says  the  Quarterly  reviewer  in  an  article  in 
which,  with  great  display  of  erudition,  he  reasons  in  sup- 
j)ort  of  this  thesis  that : — 

The  treatise  is,  in  parts  at  least,  of  an  age  considerably 
later  than  the  Aristotelian  epoch,  ih  it  post-classical  usages 
are  interwoven  into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  it,  and  that 
to  emend  it  into  strict  accordance  with  the  Greek 
of  Aristotle's  age  would  be  almost  equivalent  to 
rewriting  the  work.  Farther,  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  even  after  all  the  violations  of  classical  usage  had  been 
pruned  away,  not  even  then  would  the  essay  produce  on  a 
judicious  reader  with  an  ear  for  style  the  impression  of  being 
the  work  of  Aristotle,  or  even  of  one  of  his  Immediate 
successors ;  and  that  wholesale  emendation  might  do  moro 
harm  than  good  by  disguising  from  us  the  real  character  of 
an  essay  which,  though  ancient  and  full  of  interest  and 
instruction,  does  not  seem  to  have  emanated  from  Aristotle, 
.nor  from  any  of  the  pupils  whom  he  taught  in  person. 

FORTS  OB  FLEETS? 

The  writer  of  this  article  takes  as  his  text  Major 
^Olark's  book  on  Fortifications,  and  bases  on  it  a  plea 
for  a  policy  based  upon  the  theory  that  fortifications 
don't  count: — 

Neither  fortifications  nor  army  can,  for  us,  act  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  navy.  No  possible  amount  Of  coast  defences  can 
:  in  any  way  serve  to  guard  our  sea  communications,  the  high- 
ways of  the  Empire.  These  can  only  be  maintained  by  an 
-adequate  and  efficient  navy;  and  reliance  on  forts,  harbour 
defences,  submarine  mines,  is  a  first  step  towards  relinquish- 
ing the  command  of  the  sea,  on  which  our  commerce,  our 
.Empire,  and  our  national  existence  depend. 

ANOLO-AMEBICAN  COPYRIGHT. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  on  the  new  American 
copyright  which,  after  describing  the  new  law,  and  the 

•  causes  which  led  to  it,  discusses  the  question  whether  or 
not  there  are  not  means  of  redressing  in  the  Old  World 
the  balance  of  tr<\de  which  may  be  disturbed  by  this 
legislation  in  the  New.   He  says : — 

The  true  criterion  seems  to  be  this.  If  the  loss  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  to  the  publishing  and  allied  trades  in 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  is  greater  than  the  saving  in  cost 
of  books  to  the  public  brought  about  by  printing  in  America 
instead  of  in  England,  then  a  case  has  been  shown  for 
legislation. 

The  reviewer  s  conclusion  is  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  the  consideration  of  any  legislative  action  in 
this  country,  and  will  probably  never  come. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  IN  ENGLAND. 

There  is  a  very  soUd  article  on  "  University  Extenflion 
in  England,"  the  conclusion  of  which  is  as  foflows : — 

Much  as  University  extension  has  done  abeady,  its  chief 
interest  lies  in  its  promise  rather  than  in  its  performance.  It 
has  covered  England  with  centres  of  teaching,  but  its 
educational  work  is  more  remarkable  at  present  for  extension 
than  for  depth.  It  has  stimulated  intellectual  appetites  ;  it 
mast  now  essay  to  satisfy  them.  It  has  proved  that  a 
scheme  of  higher  adult  education  is  possible,  if  economically 
organised  on  the  peripatetic  method.  It  has  established  in 
nearly  300  towns  little  garrisons  of  cultivated  people  who 
are  anxious  to  organise  a  more  thorough  system  of  advanced 
instruction.  But  such  a  system  cannot  be  self-supporting.  A 
brilliant  lecturer  can  command  almostanywherean  overflowinpr 
audience,  but  brilliant  lecturers  are  rare.  They  must  be  used 
as  stimulators,  not  as  the  rank  and  file  o^the  teaching  staff. 
What  is  needed  is  that  little  groups  of  ten  or  twenty  students 
should  each  be  able  to  command  the  services  of  a  competent 
teacher,  and  under  his  guidance  to  pass  through  a  course  of 
three  or  five  years*  systematic  instruction.  With  endowment 
and  a  judicious  measure  of  State  aid,  England  within  twenty 
years  could  be  covered  with  university  extension  colleges, 
manned  by  itinerant  teachers,  and  governed  by  local  authori- 
ties acting  in  co-operation  with  the  national  universities. 

THE  LAMBETH  JUDGMENT^  AND  AFTER. 

There  is  a  long  and,  on  the  whole,  appreciative  CTiticiBm 
of  the  Lambeth  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  which  is  used  as  a  plea  for  the  establishment  of 
eflfective  discipline  in  the  Church  of  England. 

A  moderate  and  resolute  use  of  power  for  purposes  which 
the  popular  conscience  acknowledges,  such  as  the  remo^ 
of  scandals,  the  arrest  of  idleness,  and  the  control  of  indi- 
vidual vagaries,  would,  we  beUeve,be  supported  by  the  good 
sense  and  good  feeUng  of  the  majority,  while  the  necessity 
for  recourse  to  drastic  remedies  would  steadily  decreasem 
proportion  as  it  came  to  be  understood  that,  if  required, 
they  would  be  used.  ' 

If  the  Archbishop's  judgment  marks,  as  seems  likely,  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  war  of  suppression  which  has 
been  waged  for  half  a  century  between  High  and  Low 
Church,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  it  may  also  be  the  first 
step  towards  the  recovery,  by  the  Church's  own  aotion,  of 
that  order  which  the  long  struggle  has  done  much  to  weaken, 
and  the  need  of  which  becomes  more  patent  every  day? 

THE  FIRST  DUTY  OF  INTELLIGENT  CONSERVATIVES. 

The  reviewer,  who  waltzes  ecstatically  through  the 
recently  published  "  Plea  for  Liberty/'  lays  down  the 
foUowing  dictum: —  *     v  ^ 

The  chief  aim  of  intelligent  Conservatives,  of  what- 
ever party,  should  be  to  frame  a  code  of  scientific 
doctrine  on  all  economic  subjects,  social  and  poUtical ;  and 
this  should  be  so  free  from  class  distinction  that  it  may  be 
offered  to,  and  cordially  accepted  by,  all  closes  in  the  king- 
dom The  entire  budget  of  the  nation  should  be  caref  uUy  and 
publicly  revised,  and  then  made. permanent.  All'sei»rate 
"interests"  having  been  ignored,  the  fiscal  system  may  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  be  demonstrably  acceptable  by  all,  in  s^ 
teiatic  equity;  and  thus  the  interest  of  the  State  wiU  be 
considered  solely.  What  workmen  chiefly  need  is  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions,  the  abatement  of  pernicious  customs, 
and  the  development  of  necessary  public  works  ;  and  eveiy 
form  of  specml  help  and  favour  should  thereafter  be 
al]^doned. 

CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  is  an  elaborate  historical  article  on  the  relataojw 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  gist  of  which 
is  that  Canada  is  nearing  a  crisis  in  her  destimos  which 
will  test  to  the  very  uttermost  her  patriotism,  her 
fidelity  to  the  old  and  cherished  connection,  and  her 
ability  to  preserve  her  poUtical  autonomy  on  the  contment 
and  build  up  a  great  and  prosperous^  nation  always  m 
close  alliance,  we  trust,  with  England. 
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THE  CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Thb  Church  Quarterly  Review  is  too  theological  and 
ezegetical  to  call  for  lengthy  notice  in  these  pages,  but 
some  of  the  articles  may  be  mentioned. 

WBSTCOTT  AND  LIGHTFOOT. 

The  first  place  is  given  to  a  careful  criticism  of  Bishop 
We8tcott*8  coition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which 
he  inclines  to  l^e  theory  that  the  epistk  was  writt«i  by 
an  unkxipwn  author,  who  was  an  apostle  of  the  circum- 
cision. His  reviewer  adheres  to  the  traditional  view  of 
the  authorship  of  St.  Paul,  although  he  admits  that  it  was 
probably  indirect.  He  concludes  his  essay  by  sighing  for 
the  appearance  of  a  Catholic  treatise  of  the  highest 
scholarship  which  will  put  the  eucharistic  element  of  the 
epistle  in  a  proper  sacramentarian  light.  The  reviewer 
of  Bishop  LightfooVs  work  on  St.  Clement  of  Rome 
expresses  his  difference  from  Bishop  Lightfoot  on 
a  few  minor  points,  but  even  upon  these,  "in 
the  reviewer's  own  judgment,  the  antecedent  presumption 
is  entirely  against  him,  for  never  was  there  a  scholar 
whose  thoroughness  of  work  and  balance  of  mind  deserved 
more  absolute  confidence  than  that  of  Bishop  Lightfoot.'* 
It  is  rather  an  odd  article,  which  concludes  with  a  specu- 
lition  as  to  how  Bishop  Lightfoot  has  got  on  with 
Ignatius  and  Clement  now  that  he  has  met  them  in 
Paradise.  Great,  indeed,  was  the  contrast  between  the 
Roman  bishop  of  the  first  century  and  the  English  pre- 
late who  was  a  peer  of  the  wealthiest  and  proudest 
nobility  in  the  world  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  contrasts 
between  their  social  positions,  **they  belong  to  the  same 
type,  and  the  same  seal  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  stamped 
upon  them." 

DR.  R.  W.  DALE. 

A  review  of  some  recent  works  on  the  Gospels  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  a  hostile  criticism  of  Mr.  EstUn  Car- 
penter's "First  Three  Gospels,"  and  an  appreciative 
notice  of  Dr.  Dale's  book  on  the  "Living  Christ.",  The 
reviewer  says : — 

Dr.  Dale  has  made  the  old  Stoiy  his  own,  and]  stated  it 
with  great  power.  His  book  will  help  to  spread  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  many  whose  patience  would  not 
carry  them  through  a  more  systematic  treatise  will  learn 
what  needs  to  be  known  from  these  bright  and  interesting 
discouri-es. 

There  is  one  step  in  the  argument — and,  we  think,  only 
one — which  would  be  stated  with  greater  power  by  a 
Churchman. 

A  paper  on  Perpetua  is  a  review  of  Mr.  Harris's  "  Acts 
of  tfa^  Martyrdom  of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas."  It  is  an 
interesting  study  of  a  very  noble  woman.  The  articln  on 
Sir  Walter  Scott  is  written  by  a  thoroughgoing  admirer 
of  the  Magician  of  the  Noith. 

MB.  LEWIS  MORRIS. 

The  reviewer  who  deals  with  tha  poetry  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris  is  appreciative  but  not  eulogistic.  His  chief  fault 
is  a  tendency  to  monotony  and  to  an  equable  flow  of  clear 
and  easy  narrative,,  while  his  special  gift  lies  in  his  mastery 
of  a  musical  blank  verse,  which  confers  distinction  upon 
his  expression  of  truths  which,  though  often  beautiful 
and  fine,  are  seldom  profoimd.  He  has  no  special  message 
to  tell  to  men,  no  distinctive  revelation  whether  of  truth 
or  beauty,  but  he  takes  the  old  familiar  truths,  and  he 
sets  them  before  us  once  again  in  a  new  setting  of  happy 
words  and  phrases. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  STATE. 

The  most  interesting  article,  however,  is  that  devoted 
to  the  review  of  Canon  Luckock*s  book  on  "  The  Inter- 
mediate State''  between  death  and  judgment.  The 
reviewer  believes  that  we  have  to  face  the  collapse  of  the 


Calvinistic  theology,  and  agrees  with  Canon  Luckock  im 
advocating  a  return  to  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive 
Church  on  the  subject  of  the  intermediate  state.  Between 
death  and  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment,  it  is  main-^ 
tained,  there  is  an  intermediate  state  in  which  the  good 
and  bad  will  not  be  separated,  for  until  the  dky  of  judg-^ 
ment  the  wicked  will  not  be  expelled  from  the  Church. 
To  deny  this  jooeens  and  throws  into  confusion  tho  whole- 
fabric  of  theology,  and  makes  the  resurrection  and 
the  judgment  meanincless  forms.  The  reviewer  agrees 
with  Canon  Luckock,.  but  urges,  in  addition  to 
the  idea  of  souls  waiting  m  an  intermediate 
state,  that  there  should  be  added  the  idea  of 
progress.  The  righteous  are  in  joy  and  in  peace  and  la 
refreshment  waiting  the  great  day,  but  they  are  also* 
advancing  ever  onward  to  the  final  state  of  perfection.  If 
so,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  is  trying  to  seek  and  savo 
those  who  are  lost,  and  hence  I  am  glad  to  see  that  tho 
reviewer  accepts  the  idea  that  the  Church  exists  in  tho 
unseen  world  organised  and  active,  carrying  on  all  tho 
work  begun  here  on  earth : — 

Christ's  Church  is  a  kingdom,  and  we  cannot  conceive  it 
otherwise  than  as  organised ;  it  is  a  body— the  Body^  of 
Christ — and  we  cannot  conceive  it  otherwise  than  as  living" 
and  performing  its  functions.  The  full  effect  of  this  idea  we 
do  not  take  in  at  once ;  but,  if  we  can  receive  it,  its  effect 
would  be  very  great  in  obviating  our  difficulties. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Beview  devotes  high  praise  to  Dr.  Kingdon,  who  is- 
Bishop-coadjutor  of  Frederictonin  New  Brunswick,  declar- 
ing that  his  ''Lecture  on  the  Incarnation  "  is  a  remarkable 
vcuume  which  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Church  at  larse. 
Possibly  some  persons  may  be  interested  in  the  loss  of  tho 
apostolic  succession  in  Denmark,  although  those  persons  will 
probably  not  be  the  Danes  themselves,  who  appear  to  regard 
with  supreme  indifference  the  succession  to  which  tho 
reviewer  attaches  such  a  degree  of  importance  that  ho 
proposes  that  the  readers  of  the  Beview  should  be  asked 
"  to  pray  for  the  opening  of  a  way  by  which  the  English. 
Church  might  communicate  from  the  fulness  of  her 
inheritance  (of  the  succession  in  question)  to  a  noble  and 
zealous  body  of  Christians  which  has  in  some  ways  been  not 
equallyblessed!"  The  article  on  the  ^  Marian  Persecution 
is  devoted  to  the  review  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Canon 
Dixon's  "History  of  the  Church  of  England."  Canon  Dixon 
is  of  opinion  tliat  the  modem  Papacy  is  the  greatest 
calamity  that  humanity  has  ever  known.  The  reviewer 
says:— 

Rome  claims  now,  as  she  did  in  ihe  days  of  Mary,  the  right 
to  tyrannise  over  tho  human  conscience,  and  to  assail  it  in 
ways  sometimes  gentle  and  insidious,  sometimes  fierce  and 
marderous,  in  order  to  make  it  prostrate  itself  before  the  ever 
shifting  and  varying  programme  of  Roman  dootrine. 

There  is  a  review  of  "Darkest  England,"  which  is  of  tho 
carping  critical  variety. 


The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  for  April 
— Besides  the  article  on  "  Lux  Mundi  and  Dr.  Cairns'» 
valuable  survey  of  "  Recent  Dogmatic  Thought  in  Scot^ 
land,*^  there  are  papers  on  the  question  of  Presbyterian 
union  in  India  and  f^eral  union  between  the  two  Reformed 
Churches  of  tho  Presbyterian  stamp  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  somewhat  confused  paper  on  Christianity  and 
Tolerance,"  notable  only  as  indicating  the  extent  to  which 
foreign  emigration  is  compelling  the  Americans  to  modify 
the  very  basis  of  their  political  thought ;  while  Mr.  Adam 
Shortt  shakes  his  head  solemnly  over  "Looking  Back- 
wards." Mr.  Bellamy's  scheme,  he  is  certain,  would  bo 
an  utter  failure.  The  review  of  recent  theological 
literature  is  very  elaborately  done. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  REVIEW. 

The  first  place  in  this  Revieio  is  devoted  to  an  article 
-on  "  Modem  Socialism,"  by  John  Grant.  This  article  is 
'Chiefly  a  review  of  the  Essays  of  the  Fabian  Society,  Mr. 
Alfred  Webb*8  Socialism  in  England,''  and  other  con- 
temporary books. 

SOCIALISM  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Grant  does  not  think  that  there  is  much  in 
Socialism;  he  ridicules  the  divisions  in  the  Socialist 
-organisations,  and  says  to  understand  how  little  it  is 
to  be  dreaded  you  only  need  to  study  the  history  of 
the  associations  to  which  it  has  given  birth.  At  the  same 
time  he  admits  that  the  Socialist  agitation  has  expedited 
the  movement  of  economic  thought  in  the  direction 
•of  the  formulation  of  a  system  of  administration  in 
the  interests  of  the  people.  It  is  a  revolt  against 
.individualism,  and  is  an  indication  of  the  progressive 
state  and  sign  of  the  perennial  freshness  of  society,  and 
an  earnest  that  humanity  has  not  yet  reached  the 
final  state  of  its  development.  Mr.  J.  G.  Algar  tells  the 
story  of  a  "French  Envoy  in  1746."  The  French  envoy  in 
■question  was  Jean  Baptiste  de  Boyer,  Marquis  d*E^uilles, 
who  was  sent  to  accompany  the  Pretender  on  his  raid 
tinto  England. 

EGYPTIAN  LIGHT  OX  BIBLE  HISTORY. 

Major  C.  R.  Conder  describes  "The  Tell  Amama 
Tablets"  in  a  paper  which  gives  an  interesting  account 
•of  the  hifih  civuisation  wmch  prevailed  in  Palestine 
a  hundred  years  before  the  exodus.  On  the  autho- 
rity of  the  tablets  discovered  at  Tell  Amama,  which  he 
'  declares  constitute  a  find  of  greater  historical  importance 
than  anything  which  has  ever  been  made  since  the  early 
days  of  Layara*s  excavations  in  Nineveh,  we  leam  : — 

Through  the  new  letters,  which  constitute  a  very  complete 
military  and  diplomatic  chronicle,  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  Western  Asia  at  the  time  when  the  Hebrews, 
having  burst  into  Palestine  from  the  Moab  highlands,  had 
•established  themselves  in  the  Judean  mountains  round 
Jerusalem,  and  were  pushing  their  conquests  into  the 
Philistine  plains. 

The  monumental  information  now  available  coincides 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner  with  the  Old  Testament 
.history  of  the  Hebrew  Conquest.  Sisera  appears  to  have 
'been  an  Egyptian  whose  title  was  Ses-ra,  the  servant  of  Ea. 

UNIVEBSITY  REFORM. 

Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson,  writing  on  "Economic 
Principles  and  University  Reform,"  thus  summarises  his 

-own  paper : — 

At  the  end  of  last  century  the  universities  of  the  world  had 

'become  singularly  inefficient— sometimes  even  hopelessly 
corrupt— through  the  violation  of  the  principles  of  national 
liberty  and  competition,  and  the  fostering  of  monopolies  by 
means  of  old  foundations  and  endowments.  Progress  subse- 
quently has  mainly  been  effected  by  the  re-assertion  of  these 
economic  principles.   Accordingly,  the  presumption  is,  that 

^in  Scotland  also,  speaking  generally,  what  is  required  is  less 

•'monopoly  and  greater  freedom.  But,  at  the  same  time,  as 
recent  experience  shows,  there  is  some  danger  of  going  too 
far  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  in  education,  as  in  other 
matters,  competition  unrestrained  and  unregulated  is  liable  to 
-abuses  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  students  and  of  teachers. 

The  fifth  Rhind  Lecture,  by  Prof.  J ohn  Rhys,  is  devoted 
to  the  description  of  the  spread  of  Gaelic  in  Scotland. 

THE  HORRORS  OF  THE  INQUISITION. 

Mr.  Legge  has  a  paper  on  the  "  Spanish  Inquisition," 
which  tells  the  story  of  a  very  terrible  chapter  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Quoting  from  Llorente,  he  says  that 
-  altogether  in  Spain  25,640  persons  were  burned  aUve. 
The  procedure  and  practice  of  the  Inquisition  was  nothing 


but  the  practice  of  the  criminal  courts  of  Imperial  Rome 
transferred  to  modern  Spain  with  hardly  a  change.  Of 
the  torture  of  the  Inquisition  he  says  : — 

Here  the  prisoner  was  placed  on  his  back  with  a  surcingle 
tightly  girding  his  belly,  and  a  fine  linen  cloth  placed  over 
his  mouth  and  nostrils.  One,  two,  or  more  buckets  of  water 
were  then  poured  upon  the  cloth,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
drawn  into  the  throat,  making  respiration  almost  impossible. 
It  is  said  that  this  last  torture  was  so  severe  that  prisoners 
often  died  directly  after  being  released  from  it  (owing  to  the 
rupture  of  internal  blood-vessels),  yet  its  severity  was  some- 
times increased  by  the  garotte  or  tourniquet  (consisting  of 
thin  cords  tied  round  the  fleshy  part  of  tlie  arms  and  legs 
and  twisted  with  a  stick)  being  applied  simultaneously. 

The  net  result  of  the  whole  was  not  good  for  the 
Inquisitors.  For  every  convert  that  was  tortured  into 
abjuring  his  faith  in  Spain,  the  Papacy  lost  thousands  of 
not  unwilling  converts  in  Holland  and  England. 

**lt;x  muxdi"  once  more. 

An  anonymous  writer  reviews  "  Lux  Mundi."  The  article 
is  carefully  done.  The  reviewer  regrets  that  the  central 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith  which  relates  to  the  person 
of  Christ,  has  not  been  treated  at  all,  and  to  the  inadequate 
conception  of  this  he  attributes  manv  of  the  objectionable 
passages  in  the  book.  Still,  he  thinks  the  book  marks  a 
step  in  advance  towards  the  better  appreciation  of  what 
is,  and  what  is  not,  theology. 

THE  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

The  Englhh  Historical  Bevitw  for  April  is  much  more 
readable  than  usual.  There  is  an  article  by  Dr.  Geffcken 
reviewing  Von  Sybel's  **The  Foundation  of  the  German 
State  by  William  I.,'*  Levy-Bruhl's  **  Germany  since 
Leibnitz,"  and  Andr^  Lebon's  Studies  upon  Political 
Germany."  Considering  how  much  reason  Dr.  Geficken 
has  to  complain  of  Prince  Bismarck,  he  speaks  of  the 
great  htte  Chancellor  with  more  impartiality  than  might 
have  been  expected.  He  concludes  his  paper,  which  is 
more  brightly  written  than  the  avei*age  German  pro- 
fessor's dissertation,  by  a  cheery  survey  of  the  German 
outlook  for  the  future.  Professor  T.  E.  Holland  dis- 
cusses the  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  which  he  sums  up  as  follows  : — 

No  dramatic  commencement  of  it  is  discoverable.  Here  a 
teacher  and  there  a  teacher  is  mentioned,  as  it  were  by 
accident,  in  the  scanty  annals  or  correspondence  of  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  till  at  length  we  come  upon  a 
great  multitude  of  teachers  and  learners,  bound  together  in 
an  organised  society.  With  the  street  fights  of  1208,  leading 
to  the  secession  of  the  masters  and  scholars  in  1209,  the 
university  emerges  finally  into  the  light  of  history. 

The  lovers  of  historical  whitewashing  will  be  glad  to 
read  Mr.  Clement  R.  Mark  ham's  lengthy  paper  on 
Richard  III.,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that 
the  crooked- backed  tyrant  was  a  generous  and  high- 
minded  prince,  and  generally  makes  Richard  out  to  have 
been  a  saint  who  has  been  basely  calumniated  in  order 
to  suit  the  purposes  of  Henry  YII.  He  saddles 
Henry  VIL  with  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
murder  of  the  princes,  and  makes  Richard  out  to  have 
been  a  saint  by  the  simple  process  of  proving  his  succcssoi " 
to  have  been  a  fiend.  Miss  Elizabeth  Lamond  discusses 
the  date  and  authorship  of  the  *' Examination  of  Com- 
plaints," which  was  once  ascril)ed  to  Shakespeare  and  is 
now  attributed  to  William  Stafford.  Mr.  R.  Nisbet 
Bain  tells  the  story  of  the  second  partition  of  Poland  in 
1793.  Signora  Villari  describes  the  adventurous  career 
of  Ulysses  de  Salis,  a  Swiss  captain  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  JOURNAL. 

Last  quarter  witnessed  the  appearance  of  the  first 
number  of  the  Economic  Journal,  a  five  shilling  quarterly 
edited  by  Mr.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth.  It  is  to  be  known  here- 
after as  the  Journal  of  the  British  Econ&inic  Association, 
As  the  organ  of  the  Economic  Association  it  will  be  con- 
ducted in  a  spirit  of  toleration,  and  is  open  to  writers  of 
diflferent  schools.  It  will  present  vritli  equal  impartiality 
the  difficulties  of  Socialism  and  the  difficulties  of  Indi- 
vidualism, and  will  treat  in  the  same  way  the  opposing 
theories  regarding  currency.  It  is  to  be  British  in  its 
love  of  fair  play  and  of  fiee  speech,  but  economic 
in  its  character  and  scientific  in  its  treatment  of 
its  subjects.  The  first  number  reports  the  proceed- 
i'-^gs  of  the  Economic  Association.  It  contains  tei) 
special  artible^,  notes  and  memoranda,  aYid  reviews.  The 
most  important  article,  Mr.  John  Rae*s  account  of  the 
**  Eight  Hours  Day  in  Victoria,"  is  noticed  elsewhe.-e. 
Mr.  Leonard  Courtney's  address  on  the  "  Difficulties  of 
Socialism  "  is  reprinted.  Mr.  Henry  Hucks  Gibbs,  the 
newly  elected  Membar  for  the  City  of  London,  discourses 
on  the  fall  of  silver  from  the  bi-metallist  point  of  view  in 
a  paper  which  he  illustrates  with  a  chart.  Mr.  John 
Burnett,  the  hero  of  the  nine  hours  movement  of  1871, 
and  the  head  of  the  Labour  Bureau  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  writes  on  the  "Boycott  as  an  Element  in 
Trade  Disputes."  He  maintains  that  the  boycott,  if 
skilfully  and  judiciously  used,  must  always  remain  a 
terrible  weapon  in  the  hands  of  labour  against 
capital,  when  the  circumstances  are  favourable  for 
its  application.  H)  illustrates  it  chieSy  from  tha  ex- 
perience of  America,  his  paper  being  really  little  more  than 
a  review  of  the  rep  )rt3  of  the  New  York  Labour  Bureau. 
Prof.  Richard  Mayo-Smith  writes  on  the  eleventh  census 
of  the  United  States,  a  paper  which  is  devoted  to  a  careful 
description  of  what  the  census  is  and  what  it  has  resulted 
in.  Dr.  Seebohm  discusses  the  open-field  system  of  the 
French  peasant,  which  he  regards  as  one  of  the  two  main 
elements  which  has  bound  the  French  peasantry  of  each 
commune  into  a  solidarity  so  perfect  that  it  has  survived 
for  a  hundred  years  the  legislation  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. He  defines  this  system  as  the  scattered  owner- 
ship in  tho  strips  forming  a  holding  and  the  common 
pasture  of  them  after  the  removal  of  the  crops.  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham writes  on  The  Economic  Doctrine  in  England 
dunng  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  and  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion, from  a  survey  of  the  criticism  which  Adam  Smith  en- 
countered, that  the  precise  nature  of  Smith's  contribution 
to  science  was  the  isolation  of  wealth  as  a  subject  for 
study.  He  savered  economic  science  from  politics,  and 
dealt  with  it  as  concerned  with  physical  objects  and 
natural  laws.  Professor  Nicholson^s  paper  on  ''The 
Living  Capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  bases  a  series  of 
calcu&tions  largely  upon  Mr.  Gi fiends  figures,  and  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  just  ransom,  appraised  on 
comm3rcial  principles,  of  the  men,  women,  and  children 
of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  five  times  as  great  as  all 
the  material  wealth :  lands,  houses,  railways,  mines, 
furniture,  etc.  Professor  Wieser  describes  the  theory  of 
value  which  is  entertained  by  the  Austrian  school  of 
(conomists  to  which  he  belongs.  Mr.  L.  L.  Price  de- 
scribes some  aspects  of  the  theory  of  rent.  The  Economic 
Journal  is  printed  upon  good  paper,  and  promises  to  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  periodical  literature. 


THE  ECONOMIC  REVIEW. 

The  Econ(mic  Revictc,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  Cl.ris-- 
tian  Social  Union,  is  a  very  good  number,  from  which  w  e* 
quote  elsewhere  articles  on  the  question  of  Population 
and  the  Social  Legislation  of  the  United  States.  M. 
de  Laveleye  describes  the  scientific  socialism  of  which 
Rodbertus-Jagetzow  is  regarded  as  the  founder.  The 
only  thing  that  seems  to  M.  de  Laveleye  indisputable  in 
the  doctrine  of  Rodbertus-Jagetzow  is  that  the  share 
which  is  returned  to  labour  is  not  in  proportion 
with  the  increase  and  reduction.  Rent  is  par  ex- 
cellence the  material  for  taxation.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Barry 
describes  the  social  characteristics  of  Xew  South  AVales 
in  an  article  entitled  *•  Social  Conditions  in  a  New 
England."  Mr.  T.  Mackay,  in  a  paper  on  '*  The  Joining  of' 
Issues,"  chiefly  with  the  questions  at  issue  l)etween 
sociahsts  and  individu^ts,  be^ns  with  a  very  sensible- 
observation  that  controversiafists  would  be  wise  if 
occasionally  they  sat  down  and  prepared  the  brief  for- 
their  opponent  8  case.  Ht  .  .includes  with  an  imploring, 
appeal  to  the  disputants  to  condescend  to  particulars 
and  bring  their  principles  to  the  touchstone  of  fact 
Mr.  Longman,  the  pubUsher,  discussing  the  American. 
Copyriffht  Bill,  says  that  when  all  deductions  have  been* 
made  the  fact  remains  that  a  certain  loss  of  trade  must 
necessarily  fall  upon  British  manufacturers.  He  adds, 
however,  that  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  books 
of  the  United  Kingdom  after  July,  1892,  will  be  copy-- 
righted  in  America.  The  most  interesting  paper  in  the  - 
magazine  is  Judge  Hughes's  account  of  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice  as  a  Christian  Socialist.  He  concludes 
his  reminiscences  by  recalling  Brentano's  estiinate  of 
Maurice  after  a  visit  to  England.  He  said  that 
the  characteristics  of  the  man  which  left  the  deepest 
impression  on  him  was  the  striking  union  of  severe 
earnestness  of  purpose  with  irresistible  kindliness,  two 
qualities  which  were  at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  the- 
complete  drenching  of  his  whole  l^eiug,  in  Christianity. 
Dr.  Cunningham  reviews  Grosses  "  Gild  Merchant.".  There 
are  some  interesting  memoranda,  and  some  brief  reviews. 

THE  MONIST. 

The  J/o7i»«^  for  April  contains  no  fewer  than  three  articles: 
by  Prof.  Cesare  Lombroso.  The  most  interesting  is  his  thiid 
paper  on  "  Illustrative  Studies  in  Criminal  Anthropology,** 
the  point  of  which  is  that  true  revolutionists  are  almost 
always  geniuses  or  sa'mts,  and  have  a  marvellously  har- 
monious physiognomy.  They  have  usually  a  very  large 
forehead,  a  very  bushy  be*^rd,  and  very  large  and  soft 
eyes.  His  study  of  the  physio^omy  of  the  Anarchists  of 
Chicago  and  of  Italy  leads  hmi  to  the  conclusion  that 
among  the  Anarclnsts  there  are  no  true  criminals. 
He  would  never  execute  a  jx>litical  criminal,  and 
he  would  decide  who  were  political  criminals  by^ 
studying  their  physiognomy.  The  Russian  Nihilists,  he 
thinks,  represent  both  psychically  and  in  their  physiog- 
nomy the  early  Christian  martyrs.  He  argues  strongly  m 
favour  of  the  execution  of  bom  criminal,  but  he  would 
never  execute  political  revolutionists.  Another  paper  of 
Professor  Lombroso's  is  a  long  demonstration  of  the 
intense  disUke  of  mankind  to  any  change  of  any  kind.  It 
is  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  law  of  inertia  in  huma  n 
affairs.  Joseph  Le  Conte  tries  to  grade  "the  factors  of 
evolution"  in  the  order  of  their  introduction.  Mr.  R. 
Meade  Bache  has  a  disappointing  paper  on  the  question 
of  the  "  DuaUty  of  the  IVfind,"  his  theory  being  that  the 
dual  consciousness  is  not  really  dual,  but  when  there  are 
apparently  two  simultaneous  mental  processes  going  on, 
they  are  not  really  simultaneous,  but  resemble  the  system 
known  as  synchronous  multiple  telegraphy.  T 
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THE  IMPERIAL  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

It  is  nonsense  calling  this  any  longer  the  Asiatic 
'Qiiarterhff  seeing  that  at  least  one  half  of  it  is  devoted  to 
other  continents.    Dr.  Bellew  contributes  the  concluding 
part  of  his  elaborate  study  of  our   relations  with 
* 'Afghanistan,  Past  and  Present."    He  thinks  that  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  next  Afghan  war  is  more 
imminent  now  than  ever,    Dr.  Bellew  seems  to  point,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  to  the  partition  of  Afghani- 
stan, when  all  the  country  draining  to  the  Oxus  and 
Herat  rivers,  will  go  to  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  to  India.    •*Africanu8"  writes  an  article  upon 
**  New  Light  on  the  Emin  Relief  Expedition."   He  pro- 
poses to  refer  the  whole  question  to  some  one  of  sufficient 
judicial    experience,  local    knowledge,  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  African  exploration.    A  very  simple 
bond  would  be  sufficient  to  give  effect  to  this  arrange- 
ment, the  parties  merely  undertaking  to  give  effect  to  the 
decision,  and  in  the  meantime  to  keep  silent.    There  is 
a  curious  little  paper,  by  an  ex-president,  on  the  "  Future 
of  Hayti,"  from  which  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
Haytians  are  wise  they  will  never  make  its  author  their 
president  amiin.    Mr.  S.  D.  Collet,  the  editor  of  the 
Viplomatic  Flyskeet,  enjoys  himself  in  revealing  Russian 
intrigue  in  the  Behring  Sea.  What  is  required,  he  main- 
tains, is  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  should 
unite  in  order  to  prevent  Russia  establishing  an  American 
concert,  which  would  come  into  existence  if  the  United* 
States  and  Great  Britain  were  to  enter  into  any 
convention  for  the  regulation  of  the  seal  fishery. 
The  most  readable  article  in  this  very  solid  Qxiar- 
terly  is  the  further  instalment  of  the  miscellaneous 
notes  of  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  and  one  of  the  solidest 
is  the  account  of  the  ninth  International  Congress 
of  Orientalists,   which  is  to  be  held  in  London 
from  September  1st  to  16th,  1891. 


says  that  if  a  man  starts  without  friends  and  means  he  will 
not  in  a  dozen  years  get  a  gross  income  of  above  £200 
from  his  practice  as  a  doctor.  The  theological  pMier  is 
devoted  to  "  The  Critical  Problem  of  Isaiah.'^ 


THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

The  following  is  a  reduced  f ao-simile  of  the  title-page  of 
our  American  edition,  which  typographically  and  artisti- 
cally is  an  immenseimprovement  upon  its  parent.  I  heartily 
congratulate  my  American  colleague  upon  the  success 
with  which  he  has  brought  out  our  American  edition.  It 
is  slightly  larger  in  size,  and  is  printed  upon  so  mach 
finer  paper  that  it  almost  makes  us  feel  that  we  are  a 
poor  relation  of  a  handsome  child.  It  started  with  an 
edition  of  25,000  ;  and  if  the  population  of  the  United 
States  were  as  concentrated  as  it  is  in  this  country,  we 
might  fairly  hope  to  have  as  large  a  circle  of  readora  as 
we  have  here  at  home.  On  the  whole,  the  experiment  of 
estabhshmg  a  journal  which  would  have  one  foot  in 
London  and  the  other  in  New  York  seems  much  more 
hopeful  to-day  than  it  has  ever  been  before  I  am  en- 
couraged to  anticipate  that  neact  year  things  will  be  ripe 
for  publishing  an  Australasian  edition  at  Adelaide,  Mel- 
bourno,  and  Sydney. 


THE  LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  Lon- 
don Quarterly  is  a  review  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Edmupd 
Gosse's'  father,  Mr.  Philip  Gosse.  It  is  an  inte- 
resting study  of  one  who  seems  to  have  been  much 
more  remarkable  as  a  naturalist  than  admirable  as 
a  man.  It  is  amusing  to  read  that  when  Edmund 
was  bom  the  father  marked  the  event  in  his  diary 
as  follows: — "E.  delivered  of  a  son.  Received 
green  swallow  from  Jamaica."  There  is  another 
naturalist  paper  on  Professor  W.  Kitchen-Parker, 
at  one  time  Hunterian  professor  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  It  is  curious  that  although  a 
great  authority  upon  skeletons,  he  had  a  morbid 
horror  of  the  flesh  of  anything  that  had  been  aHve. 
There  is  another  paper  on  the  "  Writings  of  Dean 
Church,"  in  which  the  reviewer  speaks  with  fervour 
of  the  moderation  and  wisdom  of  the  Dean's  judg- 
ment, which  made  him  a  safer  and  more  trust- 
worthy guide  than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries. 
"Many  of  his  readers  have  learned  to  trust  his 
judgment  as  an  almost  final  court  of  appeal."  His 
sense  gf  the  seriousness  of  the  vocation  of  a  critic 
gave  elevation  and  justice  to  his  historical  judg- 
ments. His  governing  purpose  was  always  to 
speak  justly  and  reasonably  of  things  in  this  world 
in  connection  with  the  world  to  come.  There  is  a 
somewhat  sympathetic  review  of  Mr.  Mackay's 
"Plea  for  Liberty,"  and  an  essay,  which  many  doc- 
tors will  read  with  delight,  on  "  The  Rewards  and 
Responsibilites  of  Medical  Practice."    The  writer 
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THE  FORUM. 

The  most  interesting  paper  in  the  Forum  for  April  is 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith's  on  "  Will  Morality  Survive 
Religion?"  from  which  extracts  appear  elsewhere. 

WHAT  CAN  W^E  DO  FOR  THE  POOR  ? 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  a  Cambridge  graduate 
who  is  now  in  diarge  of  St.  Georges  Church,  New 
York,  attempts  to  answer  the  question  in  an  article 
which  is  not  quite  up  to  its  title.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  read  General  Booth  s  book,  although  he  passes 
judgment  upon  it.  The  best  point  in  his  paper  is  that, 
instead  of  spending  a  large  sum  of  money  in  building  a 
huge  cathedral  for  New  York,  which  would  be  practically 
inaccessible  to  the  poor,  they  should  establish  two  or 
three  Toynbee  Halls,  with  churches  in  connection  with 
them.  He  does  not  call  them  Toynbee  Halls,  but  that  is 
evidently  what  ho  is  driving  at  in  the  following  passage  :— 

Surely  it  does  not  need  any  great  penetration  to  see  that 
two  or  three  large  free  churches,  built  on  cleared  spaces,  on 
east  and  west  down- town  sites,  always  open  to  the  public, 
provided  with  real  preachers,  and  having  each  a  large  kinder- 
garten, a  swimming  bath,  and  a  gymnasium,  as  important 
parts  of  its  outfit — that  these,  adequately  supported  and 
endowed,  would  be  a  recognition  of  our  past  and  present 
ignorance  and  neglect,  and  a  step,  nay,  a  stride,  in  the  right 
direction.  Near  these  churches  a  band  of  unmarried  clergy 
and  picked  lay  workers  should  live,  undertaking  duty  for  a 
stated  time,  perhaps;  and  under  their  control  all  these 
accessories  of  civilisation  could  be  placed.  This  plan  would 
cost  money ;  but  it  would  do  more  to  right  the  Church  in 
the  eyes  of  the  working  people,  it  would  more  immediately 
affect  the  life  of  the  metropolis,  it  would  do  more  to  sweeten 
and  purify  the  bitter  springs  at  which  the  poor  must  drink, 
than  the  building  of  ten  cathedrals  would  ever  do. 

JS  THE  AMERICAN  CENSUS  DBPBCnVE  ? 

Mr.  Roger  Q.  Mills  in  a  brief  paper  argues  very  strongly 
that  the  enumerators  of  the  United  States  have  made  a 
trifling  mistake  of  about  3,000,000  in  adding  up  the 
number  of  Americans.  He  points  out  that  according  to 
the  rate  of  the  increase  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  there 
ought  to  have  been  at  least  65,000,000  in  the  United  States 
last  year,  but  according  to  the  census  there  were  only 
62,662,250.  The  rate  of  increase  has  steadily  fallen  between 
1820  to  1880  at  the  rate  of  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  each 
decade,  omitting  emigrants,  but  in  the  last  ten  years  the 
drop  has  not  been  2  or  3  per  cent,  but  8  per  cent.  The  popu- 
lation increased  30  per  cent,  from  1870  to  1880,  but  from 
1880  to  1890  it  only  increased  25  per  cent.  The  increase, 
in  short,  was  less  in  the  last  ten  years  than  it  was  in  the 
ten  years  of  war  time.  Mr.  Mills  also  points  out  that 
the  census  of  school  children  which  was  taken  by  officers 
appointecr  under  the  State  Governments  show  that  in 
children  alone  the  census  was  out  by  700,000.  Either  the 
school  census  has  been  swelled  without  motive  or  the 
federal  census  has  been  imperfect.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  see  what  Mr.  Porter  has  got  to  say  in  reply. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  LTFB. 

Major  Powell  is  a  scientific  writer  who  has  always  the 
good  sense  to  summarise  his  paper  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  his  essay.    Here  it  is : — 

The  evolution  of  life  is  accomplished  in  four  stages.  In 
the  first  mode  of  life,  which  is  vitality,  progress  is  made  by 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  In 
the  second  mode  of  life,  which  is  sentiency,  progress  is  made 
by  the  development  of  organs  in  the  struggle  for  happiness. 
In  the  third  mode  of  life,  which  is  percipiency,  prog^^ess  is 
made  by  the  discovery  of  truth  in  the  struggle  for  knowledge. 
In  the  fourth  mode  of  life,  which  is  volitiency,  progress  is 
made  by  the  establishment  of  justice  in  the  struggle  fcr 
peace. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  AN  ASIUONOMER. 

The  paper  upon  "Formative  Influei-'ices  "  is  this  month 
by  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  who  has  charge  of  th& 
naval  observatory,  and  is  professor  tf  mathematics  and 
astronomy  at  John  Hopkins  University.  It  is  chiefly 
interesting  for  the  picture  which  it  gives  of  Hfe  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  the  first  part  of  the  century.    He  says : — 

People  lived  there  much  as  the  settlers  of  New  England 
lived  before  the  Revolution.  The  children  of  all  but  the  rich 
went  barefoot  in  summer,  and,  except  the  rare  and  costly 
Sunday  suit,  nearly  every  family  had  to  make  its  own  clothes. 
The  men  and  boys  tilled  the  ground,  or  cut  and  sawed  lumber 
for  exportation  to  more  favoured  climes ;  the  women  and 
girls  sheared  the  sheep,  carded  the  wool,  spun  the  yam,  wove 
the  homespun  cloth,  and  made  the  clothes. 

When  he  was  six  he  developed  a  strong  taste  for  doing 
sums,  and  studied  so  hard  that  at  last  he  became  almost 
imbecile  from  mental  abstraction,  and  forgot  everything 
that  he  had  previously  learned.  Mrs.  Marcet's  "  Conver- 
sations on  Natural  Philosophy,"  which  he  found  when  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  was  the  book  which  first  gave 
him  an  insight  into  nature.  Although  he  was  encouraged 
to  study  as  much  as  he  could,  he  was  not  happy  as  a 
child 

In  my  own  eyes  I  was  a  lusxis  naturcc,  born  with  a  taste 
for  things  which  were  of  no  use,  and  without  any  of  the 
powers  necessary  to  gain  a  respectable  living. 

RAILWAY  PASSENGER  RATES. 

Prof.  Hadley  scouts  the  idea  that  the  Hungarian  zone 
system  would  be  useful  if  appUed  to  America.  The 
railways  in  America,  he  thinks,  carry  as  much  traffic  as 
the  permanent  way  and  rolhng  stock  can  bear,  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  travellers  would  also  increase  the 
expense.  The  Hungarians  no  doubt  vastly  increased 
their  receipts  by  adopting  the  zone  system,  or  rather  by  the 
reduction  of  the  fares  which  accompanied  the  introduction 
of  the  zone  system,  but  even  now  they  are  much  behind 
the  American  railways.  For  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  Austria-Hungry  a  train  is  run  a  mile  and  a  half 
a  year.  In  Great  Bntain  the  average  train  mileage  per 
head  is  eight,  and  in  the  United  States  twelve.  The  cost 
is  about  a  halfpenny  a  mile  in  Hungary,  about  a  penny  in 
England,  and  about  a  penny  and  a  twelfth  in  America. 
All  the  railways  in  Hungary  in  the  first  year  after  the 
change  only  carried  as  many  passengers  as  rode  on  the 
Long  Island  railway  alone.  Massachusetts,  with  a  fourth 
of  the  population  of  Hungary,  carries  seven  times  as  many 
passengers  as  the  Magyar  State. 

THE  FLOOD  PLAINS  OF  RIVERS. 

Mr.  McGee  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  extent 
to  which  river  plains  in  the  United  States  are  Uable  to 
inundation.  They  are  so  frequent  that  he  maintains  that 
a  farmer  on  a  flood  plain  in  Eastern  America  should  pro- 
vide for  the  loss  of  crop  and  fences  once  in  three,  five,  or 
ten  years.  Embankments,  trestles,  and  bridges  should 
be  raised  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  provision  made 
against  the  drowning  out  of  tne  population.  He  also 
suggests  that  these  pkin  floods  afford  an  opportunity  of 
developing  the  business  of  insurance  against  floods,  which 
has  hitnerto  been  very  strangely  neglected. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Senator  Hoar  deplores  the  loss  of  the  bill  for  pre- 
venting the  coercion  of  voters  in  the  Southern  States. 
Mr.  Lecky  has  a  brief  paper  on  Lady  Blennerhasset's  book 
on  Madame  de  Stael ;  and  Mr.  Mallock,  writing  on  "  Trades 
Unionism  and  Utopia,"  tells  ardent  social  reformers  in  ten 
pages  that  the  labourer  will  never  progress  except  with 
the  progress  of  the  capitalists. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  Xorth  American  for  April  contains  several  articles 
rabove  the  average;  we  have  quoted  three  of  them 
-elsewhere,  those  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Prof.  Ely,  and  Dr. 
Mathews. 

PETER  COOPER. 

The  editor  of  the  North  American^  writing  under  the 
title  of  **  The  Example  of  a  Great  Life,"  gives  a  pleasant, 
'gossipy  article  upon  the  life  of  his  relative,  Peter  Cooper, 
of  the  Cooper  Institute.  Peter  Cooper  was  a  resourceful, 
inventive,  pubhc-spiriteil  American.  The  following  story 
is  characteristic  of  the  man  : — 

"  Mr.  Cooper,  is  there  such  a  thing  as  luck  ?  "  I  once  asked 
him. 

"There  is.  The  greatest  piece  of  luck  I  ever  had  was 
•investing  the  first  surplus  money  I  earned  in  a  lottery 
ticket." 

"  And  you  won  ? " 

**  No, I  lost;  but  I  gained  this  exptrience:  that  the  wheel 
of  fortune  is  only  turned  by  common  sense  applied  to  common 
^events." 

THE  TURN  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN. 

Mr,  Hazeltine  has  an  interesting  paper  upon  "  Married 
"Women  in  Fiction,"  in  which  he  maintains  that  the 
Jieroine  of  the  novel  of  the  future  will  not  be  the  young 
maiien  but  the  married  woman.  Novels  will  begin  with 
.a  wedding  instead  of  ending  with  it. 

The  artistic  revolution  which  George  Eliot  foresaw  and 
powerfully  furthered  is  on  the  eve  of  full  accomplishment. 
It  is  in  the  air  and  on  the  page.  The  English  novel  is  about 
ti  enter  upon  its  inheritance.  As  we  write,  the  latest  story 
of  George  Meredith,  "  One  of  Our  Conquerors,"  is  lighting  up 
the  sheets  of  the  Ihrtiii^htly.  It  foreshadows  the  advent  of 
an  era.  In  this  novel  it  is  not  the  maiden,  fluttering  inquisi- 
tive, expectant,  at  life's  half- open  door,  but  the  woman  who 
has  lived  and  suffered,  that  starts  forth  beneath  the  strongest 
:  strokes  of  the  vivifying  brush. 

In  England  men  will  continue  to  write  novels,  but  in 
America  they  will  be  written  by  women,  and  Mr.  Hazel- 
tine  thinki  by  married  women,  one  of  whom,  *' Julien 
•Gordon,"  the  author  of  "  A  Diplomat's  Diary,"  "  A  Suc- 
cessful Man,*'  and  "  Mdlle.  Reseda,"  has  displayed  tho 
hand  and  the  touch  of  the  master  workman. 

CASTELAR  OX  THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Custelar  is  perhaps  the  roost  eloquent  man  living,  but 
his  eloquence  continually  causes  him  to  fall  before  the 
temptation  of  serving  up  whipped  froth  of  words  in 
the  place  of  a  serious  contribution  to  human  thought. 
His  article,  entitled  "The  Best  Sign  of  Our  Time,'* 
is  little  more  than  a  rhetorical  rhodomontade  upon  the 
substitution  of  evolution  for  revolution  as  the  watchword  of 
European  progress.  There  is  an  eloquent  passnge,  in 
which  he  contrasts  the  evolutionary  progress  of  England 
-  mth  the  revolutionary  progress  of  France,  very  much  to 
the  advantajge  of  England,  although  he  tells  us  frankly 
he  detests  in  England  the  Monarchy,  the  nobihty,  and 
the  feudal  right  of  primogeniture  and  the  form  of  pro- 
perty. Even  in  England,  however,  revolution  has  at 
times  been  a  necessity.  Revolution,  like  war,  is  a  plague 
of  the  human  race,  but  a  plague  at  certain  moments 
is  indispensable  to  suffering  humanity.  Without 
gunpowder  feudal  castles  would  never  have  been  blown  to 
pieces,  or  absolute  kings  deposed  without  revolution. 
Revolution,  however,  passes.  We  are  now  in  the  hey- 
day  of  evolutionary  progress. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  writing 
on  the  "  Duty  of  the  Hour,"  endeavours  to  call  public 


attention  to  the  necessity  for  studying  the  needs  and 
conditions  of  the  American  farmers.  The  article  is  not 
up  to  much,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Rusk  is  a 
better  success  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  than  he  is  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  periodical  literature.  Mr.  Sydney  Dillon, 
president  of  tho  L'nion  Pacific,  writes  an  article  on 
**  Western  Railways,"  in  which  he  discourses  upon  the 
advantages  which  railroads  have  conferred  upon  the  west 
much  in  the  siime  strain  iii  which  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
would  write  if  he  had  to  describe  the  exact  place  of  civilisa- 
tion of  the  South-Eastern,  or  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincoln  Railway.  In  an  article  entitled  "  Men  of  the 
Sahsbury  Parliament,*'  Mr.  Lucy  desci  ibcs  for  Ameiican 
readers  some  of  the  notables  at  Westminster.  Theie  is 
nothing  in  the  article  that  is  worth  noticing  excepting 
the  fact  that  ho  believes  Mr.  Balfour's  accession  to  the 
leadership  of  the  House  would  be  hailed  with  approval 
by  nine-tenths  of  the  party,  and  by  a  roar  of  acclama- 
tion by  the  party  throughout  the  country.  But  he 
behoves  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  will  have  a  chance  of 
obtaining  the  leadership  of  his  party  when  it  is  next  in 
Opposition.  Mrs.  Repplier  discourses  upon  the  humours 
of  the  cookery  book. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

There  are  two  admirable  papers  in  the  Aprj]  number 
of  this  magazine.  The  first  is  Mr.  Blackburn  Harte's 
illustrated  essay  on  **  Canadian  Ait  and  Artists,"  which 
brings  to  light  a  whole  world  of  artistic  effort  which  has 
hitherto  been  unknown.  Mr.  Harte  says  that  Canadian 
and  American  artists  have  found  that  individual  merit 
will  tell  sooner  in  Paris  than  anywhere  else.  Their 
greatest  difficulty  is  to  secure  recognitit>n  by  their  own 
countrymen,  for  the  commercial  idea  is  still  supreme 
in  Canada.  The  Canadian  people  despise  the  arts, 
which  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  in  a  society  which  is 
composed  of  concentric  circles  with  a  railway  hierarchy 
and  millionaires  in  the  middle.  The  greatest  number  of 
Canadian  artists  are  landscape  painters.  The  first  con- 
temporary artist  in  the  Dominion  is  Mr.  Paul  Peel,  whoso 
work  is  almost  entirely  French,  although  he  has  worked 
at  our  own  Royal  Aciulcmy.  He  is  only  thirty,  but  he  won 
the  go\l  medal  at  the  last  Salon,  and  is  pre-eminently  tho 
best  artist  which  Canada  has  yet  produced.  The  other 
remarkable  article  is  **Hopedale  and  its  Founder,  '  by 
Louis  G.  W^ilson.  Hopedale  was  a  communistic  settle- 
ment in  Connecticut,  founded  by  Mr.  Ballou,  which,  after 
lasting  sometime  with  varying  fortunes,  ultimately  broke 
up.  Mr.  Ballou,  its  founder,  died  last  August  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven.  His  favourite  doctrine  was  that  of 
non-resistance ;  but  he  differed  from  Count  Tolstoi  in 
placing  limits  upon  the  application  of  the  Count's  one 
precept.  There  are  many  other  articles  of  considerable 
interest.  Mr.  James  Shepard  describes  the  United  States 
patent  system,  and  declares  that,  notwithstanding  all  its 
drawbacks  and  imperfections,  it  is  the  best  and  most 
perfect  of  any  in  the  world.  Mr.  Montacue  de- 
scribes *'The  University  of  France,"  Mr.  Stock  bridge 
gives  us  the  later  **  History  of  Electricity  in  America,"  Mr. 
Tuckerman  contributes  some  personal  Reminiscences  of 
Schliemann,"  while  Dr.  Jameson  tells  the  history  of 
historical  writing  in  America  from  its  infancy  down  to 
the  present  time.  Alice  L.  Clark  discusses  the  question 
as  to  where  Vinland  and  Norumberga  lay  when  Lief 
Ericsson  first  sighted  the  continent  of  America.  Her 
conclusion  is  not  very  satisfactory,  for  she  maintains  that 
Vinland  may  be  almost  any  region,  cape,  bay,  or  river  in 
New  England. 
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THE  ARENA. 

Tee  Arena  for  March  did  not  reach  me.  The  frontis- 
piece of  the  April  number  is  a  portrait  of  Professor 
-Joseph  Rhcdes  Buchanan,  connected  with  which  is 
^n  article  by  Dr.  Winterbum  on  the  "Philosophy  of 
"the  Future,"  the  gist  of  which  is  that  the  philosopher 
of  the  future  is  Dr.  Buchanan,  who,  we  are  told, 
not  only  begins  a  new  era  in  medical  philosophy  and 
in  biology,  but  that  he  has  also  created  psychic 
philosophy  and  those  far-reaching  conceptions  which 
•include  the  ideas  of  the  Supreme  and  all  His  works  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  human  thought. 

THE  PHILOSOPHER  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

But  this,  as  Dr.  Winterburn  says,  is  too  great  a  subject 
to  enter  upon  here.  Dr.  Buchanan,  it  seems,  has  also 
invented  a  system  of  experimental  philosophy  called  psi/cho- 
metri/j  which  investigates  the  invisible  world,  determines 
the  relations  of  man  to  the  Divine,  and  the  degree  of  truth 
in  all  the  philosophies  and  religions  which  have  ruled  the 
world.  There  is  a  paper  by  this  wonderful  philosopher, 
entitled  **  Nationalisation  of  Land  as  First  Presented." 
This  essay,  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  the  March 
^rena,  was  written  in  1847,  and  shows  that  Professor 
Buchanan  did  at  least  succeed  in  forestalling  Mr. 
Henry  Geo'-ge  as  to  the  doctrine  of  land  nationali- 
uition.  After  forty-four  years  the  author  of  the 
-essay  adds  a  postscript,  in  which  he  says  that 
the  American  people  are  beginning  to  see  that  we 
are  drifting  away  from  the  commonwealth  towards  a 
millionaire  and  billionaire  plutocracy.  "When  they  see 
that  as  clearly  iis  he  does,  they  will  arrest  the  muvement 
-btcriily. 

CROOKED  TAXATION. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shearman  writes  an  elaborately  statistical 
paper  on  "Crooked  Taxation,"  which  is  rather  a  clever 
-method  of  describing  indirect  taxation,  against  which 
Mr.  Shearman  has  gone  on  the  war-path.  He  maintains 
ihat  by  the  substitution  of  direct  for  crooked  taxation  pro- 

^Inction  in  the  United  States  would  be  increased  at  least  26 
per  cent.,  and  the  savings  of  the  masses  of  the  people  would 
iiave  multiplied  more  than  threefold,  while  they  would 
have  spent  much  more  than  they  do  now.   The  abolition 

•of  crooked  taxation  would  diminish  the  burdens  of  the 
American  citizens  more  than  half.  Dr.  Osgood  Mason 
writes  "  Concerning  a  Psychic  Medium  in  Hypnotism," 
and  concludes  with  a  prediction   that   the  coming 

.school  of  hypnotists  will  modify  the  present  teach- 
inf  as  to  suggestion.  The  new  school  will  take  for 
its  fundamental  idea  the  reality  of  a  psychic  medium 

•  or  psychic  force.  What  that  psychic  medium  is 
he  defines  under  seven  heads,  but  the  net  result  does  not 
get  much  further  than  an  assertion  that  the  psychic 

.  inedii.m  is  the  medium  of  intuition. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Dr.    Bixby  discusses   the  question   raised  by  Dr. 

•  Oswald,  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  Buddhism  in 
the  New  Testament,  in  a  paper  in  which  ho  maintains 
that  the  sap  which  filled  and  vitalised  Christianity 

•  came  from  no  Hindoo  stock,  but  sprang  first  from  Jewish 
philosophy  and  monotheism,  and  secondly  from  Greek 
philosophy  and  the  culture  and  legends  of  the  Gentile 
"world  close  upon  it.  Mr.  Vinton,  in  a  paper  on  "  Mora- 
lity and  Environment,"  maintains  that  morality  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  under  certain  conditions  of  existence. 
Our  conscience  and  instincts  at  birth  are  only  memories  in- 
herited from  our  ancestors.  Our  early  thoughts  and 
actions  are  composite  resultants  of  their  thoughts  and 

:  ideas,  and  their  aevelopment  depends  upon  their  environ- 


ment. Alexander  Hamilton  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Powell's 
paper  on  Popular  Leaders,  Past  and  Present.'*  Mr.  Gerald 
Massey  refuses  to  bury  the  hatchet  in  Bradlaugh's  grave, 
for  he  declares — 

They  who  have  harried  him  till  he  is  dead, 

For  their  cowardly  creeds  shall  reap  as  they  sow. 
Not  at  his  tomb  is  the  last  word  said  ; 
We  shall  pay  back  to  them  all  that  we  owe  I 

Ah!  No! 
We  do  net  bury  the  hatchet  so. 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  GIRLS  IX  AMERICA. 

In  the  editorial  notes  there  are  two  pages  of  very 
horrible  reading  as  to  the  struggles  of  the  working  girls  of 
New  York.  The  Arena  is  always  very  good  on  such 
subjects,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  also  in  the  Notices  and  An- 
nouncements that  the  recent  articles  in  the  Arena  on 
the  age  of  consent  have  led  to  considerable  stir  in  the 
States  where  the  age  of  consent  is  scandalously  low. 

Minneapolis  is  one  of  those,  and  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  and  the  St,  Paul  Pioneer  Press  speak  out : — 

This  year,  a  person  by  the  name  of  Lane,  who  represents 
—  01  r.ther,  let  us  hope,  njisrepresents— Otsego,  N.Y.,  has 
introuuced  into  the  assembly  at  Albany  a  bill  to  reduce  the 
age  of  consent  to  thirteen  years.  Outside  of  the  keepers  of 
brothels  and  blacklegs  of  society,  it  is  inconceivable  tbat 
any  one  could  seriously  favour  such  a  measure.  The  bill  has 
aroused  the  strongest  oppoj-ition,  and  can  never  pass  unless 
it  should  be  hurried  through  the  legislature  in  the  rush  of  the 
closing  hours,  in  which  event  we  will  take  pleasure  in 
publishing  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  miscreants. 


THE  ANDOVER  REVIEW. 

In  the  Andover  for  April  there  i?»  an  interesting  and 
popularly- written  account  of  the  ''Life  and  Times  of 
Plato,"  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody.  The  three  most  interesting 
papers  are  Mr.  Oscar  Fay  Adams*s  eulogy  of  the  poetry  of 
Alfred  Austin,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Norton's  appreciative  criticisni 
of  Madame  Emelia  Pardo  Bazan*s  essays  on  Russia,  and 
Mr.  Dawes's  paper  on  Mr.  Bellamy  and  Christianity.  Mr. 
Adams  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Austin  s  poetry. 
He  thinks  that  Chaucer  would  have  loved  him,  and 
that  Shakespeare  would  have  recognised  with  approval 
the  noble  patriotism  of  this  latter  -  day  poet. 
The  two  notes  which  he  oftenest  sounds  are  love  of  the 
country,  as  keen  as  that  of  Wordsworth  or  Tennyson,  and 
love  of  country,  as  intense  as  that  of  any  Englishman  of 
our  time.  He  thinks  that  after  Tennyson,  Swinburuo, 
and  Morris,  no  other  English  poet  now  living  can  bo 
ranked  higher  than  Alfred  Austin.  Mr.  Adams  is  so 
much  an  enthusiast  about  Mr.  Austin  that  he  writes  the 
paper  in  order  to  ^Wden  his  circle  of  admirers,  and  to 
bring  before  many  other  readers  of  poetry  the  name  and 
work  of  one  of  the  most  loyal  lovers  of  England  and  of 
iiiture.  Mrs.  Norton  declares  that  Madame  Bazan's 
essays  upon  "  Russia  :  Its  People  and  Its  Literature,"  is 
a  profound  contribution  to  the  world  knowledge  of  that 
country,  although  she  has  never  visited  Muscovy  cr 
learnea  the  Russian  language.  Mrs.  Gardiner  has 
translated  Madame  Bazan's  book  into  English,  and 
Mrs.  Norton  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  no  study 
of  a  foreign  people  has  been  entitled  to  rank  with  this 
since  the  "  Germany  "  of  Madame  de  Stael,  which,  even 
allowing  that  Madame  Bazan,  as  Mrs.  Cuninghame 
Graham  is  fond  of  declaring  her  to  be,  is  rather  strong. 
Mr.  Dawes  maintains  that  the  philosophy  of  "  Looking 
Backwards  is  materialism  in  its  worst  form,  although  it 
presents  itself  to  him,  like  all  the  deeper  temptations,  in 
the  guise  of  an  angel  of  light. 
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THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

The  Century  for  May  is  above  the  average.  Frank 
Stockton  begins  his  new  story,  "  A  Squirrel  Inn,"  and  the 
illustrated  articles^  for  variety  and  interest,  easily  enable 
the  Century  to  maintain  its  position  in  the  first  place 
among  the  illustrated  magazines  of  the  world.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.,  illus- 
trating Mr.  George  M.  Ballasts  paper  on  the  Court  of  the 
Tzar,  the  first  instalment  of  wnich  refers  to  the  yeare 
1837-38.  There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  extract<s 
from  Mr.  Dallas's  journal,  although  it  is  noteworthy  that  in 
1838  the  Tzar,  speaHng  of  the  agitation  in  Canada,  said 
that  if  the  mother  country  would  act  perversely  and  unj  ustly 
towards  her  Colonies  they  were  right  to  resist.  The 
American  Minister  told  him  that  on  the  whole  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  policy  for  England  to  agree  to  the 
separation  of  Canada.  That  was  fifty- two  years  aeo, 
and  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  inability  of  diplo- 
mats to  foresee  the  future.  Another  article, 
very  admirably  illustrated,  is  entitled  "  A  Bulgarian 
Opera  Boufie."  It  is  by  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  and  is 
illustrated  by  portraits  of  Stambulofl*,  Ferdinand,  Princess 
Clementine,  Major  Panitza,  and  Alexander  of  Batten- 
berg,  with  several  very  vivid  sketches  of  scenes  in 
Bulgaria.  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith  is  not  devoted  to 
Stamboloff,  whom  he  seems  to  think  will  hold  his 
own  as  long  as  Prince  Ferdinand's  fortune  holds 
out.  He  is  gettmg  through  it  pretty  fast.  The 
interesting  seiies  of  papers  on  the  "  Salons  of  the  Empire 
and  the  Restoration  "  are  concluded  with  a  whole  bevy 
of  portraits,  the  last  being  that  of  Mme.  Swetchine,  and 
the  most  interesting  being  the  portrait  of  Mme.  de 
Krlidener,  which  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  Mrs. 
Crawford.  There  is  a  very  charming  paper  on  the 
"Game  Fish  of  the  Florida  Reef,"  where  fishing  is 
something  like  sport.  Hug%  monsters  six  to  eight 
feet  long  that  weigh  160  lb.  give  sport  that  is  as 
exciting  and  almost  as  dangerous  as  fox  hunting. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  article  in  the  magazine  is 
Mrs.  Hughes's  account  of  her  discovery  of  the  method 
of  making  sound  visible.  The  figures  which  she  has 
obtained  are  certainly  most  extraordinary.  Sophia 
Herrick  describes  another  series  of  experiments  which 
bring  us  to  the  same  result.  Another  interesting  article 
is  Josephine  Lazarus's  account  of  Louisa  May  Alcott.  The 
illustrations  from  the  "  Exhibition  of  Artists'  Scraps  and 
Sketches  "  are  interesting.  There  is  a  valuable  historical 
piper  by  John  Biglow  on  the  Confederate  Diplomatists. 
Mr.  Charles  Smith,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  gives  a  very 
pleasant  and  hopeful  account  of  the  negroes  in  Nashville. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Ilf  rper's  will  next  month  be  published  by  Messrs. 
OsgooJ,  Mcllvaine  and  Co.,  45,  Albemarle  Street,  Lon- 
don, instead  of  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  whose  connec- 
tion with  the  magazine  closes  with  the  present  number. 
Harper's  is  more  and  more  becoming  devoted  to  England 
and  South  America.  In  the  present  number  the  place  of 
honour  is  devoted  to  a  copiously-illustrated  paper 
on  the  "Warwickshire  Avon."  There  is  a  long 
account  of  the  "  Enghsh  ancestors  of  Washington.^' 
Mr.  Walter  Besaut  indulges  in  a  causerie  over  "  Johnston's 
Grave,"  and  Eugene  I^wrence  describes  "  Roman  London." 
That  is  not  bad  for  England  in  this  American  magazine. 
South  America  has  two  articles.  Bishop  Walden  has  an 
account  of  the  "  Argentine  People,  and  tneir  Religious  and 
Educationjd  Institutions,"  and  Mr.  Theodore  Child  writes 
on  the  "  Republic  of  Uruguay."  The  best  illustrated  paper 
is  Colonel  Dodge's  article  on  "  Some  American  Riders," 
which  has  some  admirable  pictures  of  redskin  son  horseback. 


UPPINCaiT. 

Lxppincott  is  much  above  the  average.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  not  desperately  overweighted  with  fii© 
story  which  usually  occupies  two-thirds  of  the  maga- 
zine. Julien  Gordon's  "  Vampires "  only  occupies 
thirty-five  pages,  so  that  there  is  room  for  other  articles. 
The  selection  is  very  varied.  A.  Bogardus,  who  began 
photographing  in  1846,  and  continued  to  practise 
photography  until  1887,  sums  up  his  forty-one 
years'  experience  in  nine  pages.  M.  C.  W.  Sher- 
wood describes  Julien  Gordon,  which  is  the 
de-plmne  of  Mrs.  Cruger,  who,  as  a  novelist,  is 
the  ra^e  of  the  moment  in  America,  in  an  article 
which  is  just  a  trifle  too  tall.  Like  Mrs.  Cruger,  her 
biographer  puts  on  her  reds  and  greens  too  heavUy,  ajid 
some  of  her  epithets  and  descriptions  are  splendidly  un- 
wise ;  as,  for  instance,  we  are  told  that  Mrs.  Cruger  has  a 
pent-up  Niagara  in  her  brain.  Mr.  Skidmore  describes  the 
aims  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Univer- 
sity Teaching,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Philadelphia, 
and  began  active  work  last  November.  Twenty  dififerent 
centres  have  taken  up  the  work,  and  thirty-eight  courses- 
of  lectures  have  been  given  or  are  in  progress.  The  most 
useful  paper  in  the  magazine  is  Grace  H.  Hodge^s  article 
on  "  What  Country  Girls  can  do."  It  is  a  very  bright 
and  suggestive  account  of  the  extent  to  which  the  power 
of  co-operation  can  be  employed  by  girls  in  country- 
villages  for  purposes  of  culture,  social  improvement^^ 
and  general  recreation.  The  article  also  contains  an 
appreciative  notice  of  the  time  and  talent  section  of 
the  Y.W.C.A.  in  this  country.  What  with  village 
libraries,  entertainments,  cooking  classes,  dress-making, 
gymnasiums,  natural  history  societies,  there  is  a  wealth  of 
suggestion  which  girls  will  do  well  to  master.  I  hav,e 
tried  my  best  to  understand  and  summarise  Mr.  Keeley  s 
paper  on  Latent  Force,''  but  it  beats  me.  All  that  I 
can  see  is  that  he  promises  us  that  when  his  scheme  is 
completed  a  ship  of  any  number  of  tons  weight  can  be 
controlled  in  all  the  various  movements  necessary  for 
complete  commercial  use  at  any  desired  elevation  and  at 
any  desired  speed ;  it  can  float  oflf  into  atmospheric  space 
as  gentle  in  motion  as  thistledown,  or  witii  a  velocity  out- 
rivalling  a  cyclone. 


The  Missionary  Revlew,--In  the  April  number  of  this^ 
Beview  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gracey,  in  a  paper  on  "  Missionary 
Methods,"  sums  up  the  controversy  which  Br.  Lunu 
raised  by  his  attack  upon  the  Wesleyan  missionary 
system.  Dr.  Leonard  explains  why  missions  are  modem. 
Mr.  D.  L.  Pierson  describes  mission  work  in  Edinbui^h,, 
and  the  Rev.  Francis  Smiley  gives  some  account  of  the 
agencies  at  work  for  ameHorating  the  condition  of  the 
poor  of  London.  The  international  department  describes 
"The  Rehgious  Attitude  of  the  Chinese  Mhid.''  The 
magazine,  as  usual,  is  full  of  interesting  news  from  the  mis- 
sion field  which  cannot  be  procured  in  any  other  periodi- 
cal. There  is  also  a  curious  account  of  the  Creation 
according  to  the  Khasis,  a  hill  tribe  in  Assam. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  concludes  the  very  striking 
story  of  Friar  Bacon,  entitled  "  The  Brazen  Andi-oid,"  by 
W.  D.  O'Connor.  The  most  interesting  paper  for  EngHsh 
readers  is  Mr.  Merwin's  "  Ethics  of  Horse-Keeping,^  in 
which  he  reminds  us  of  the'  essentially  nervous  disposi- 
tion of  the  horse,  and  pleads  with  us  for  a  Uttle  more 
humane  treatment  of  our  faithful  servant.  Mr.  Staflbrd 
discusses  the  modem  method  of  teaching  arithmetic. 
There  are  several  American  papers  of  historical  and 
biographical  character,  the  interest  of  which  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  May  Mr.  Meredith  con- 
cludes bis  Btoryi  ^  Odo  of  our  Conquerors.''  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy  writes  a  brief  tale  entitled  ''The  Midnight 
Baptism :  A  Study  in  Christianity."  It  is  a  tale  of  an 
illegitimate  child  baptised  by  its  mother  at  midnight  in 
the  name  of  Sorrow.  It  is  a  very  touching  little  tale. 
Miss  Mathilde  Blind's  Recollections  of  Mazzini"  is 
noticed  elsewhere,  so  is  Mr.  Crawf urd's  paper  on  "  The 
Ibsen  Question."  The  first  place  in  the  Review  is  devoted 
to  a  somewhat  belated  article  by  Mr.  Swinburne  on  the 
"  Journal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott."  Lady  Dilke  and  Florence 
Routled^  write  on  "  Trade  Unionism  among  Women," 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore  contributes  a  sketch  entitled 
"  A  Chemist  in  the  Suburbs." 

THE  TRANSATLANTIC  CATTLB  TRABE. 

Mr.  Moreton  Frewen,  the  quondam  cattle  king  of 
Wyoming,  delivers  his  soul  of  a  vigorous  diatribe  against 
the  ill-advised  legislation  which  from  an  exaggerated 
alarm  lest  disease  should  be  imported  from  the  United 
states,  deprives  the  British  farmer  of  his  natural  supply 
of  store  cattle  and  breeding  stock.  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen 
has  his  heart  in  this  business  almost  as  much  as  in 
bi-metalHsm,  and  he  has  his  facts  and  statistics  at  his 
:finger8'  ends.  No  one  who  has  read  his  article  can 
-doubt  but  that  he  has  made  out  his  case.  The  restriction 
of  the  import  of  live  stock  from  the  United  States 
<!ripples  the  trade,  drives  a  nail  into  the  coffin  of  the 
English  farmer,  but  it  operates  indirectly  in  favour  of  the 
CanadianB.  From  Canada  store  cattle  can  be  brought  in 
free  from  the  restriction  which  compels  all  American  cattle 
to  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  landing.  As  to  cruelty, 
L'<e  points  out  that  the  effect  of  the  restriction  is  to  confine 
^merican  Transatlantic  trade  almost  entirely  to  the 
fattened  animals,  which  suffer  the  most  in  the  transit. 
He  maintains  also  that  even  in  their  case  they  do  not 
lose  weight  in  the  voyage,  and  therefore  cannot  really 
s\iffer  so  much  as  Mr.  Lorring  imagines. 

THE  CENSORSHIP  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  indefatigable  group  of  writers  who  use  the  nom  de 
pluTne  of  ''E.  B.  Lanin,"  have  fair  game  for  their  venomed 
pens^  in  dealing  with  the  Russian  Censor.  Of  all 
the  institutions  which  are  opposed  to  the  development 
of  the  mind  of  a  nation,  nothing  approaches  the 
censorship  for  sheer  downright  stupidity.  The  censor 
is  a  sentinel  planted  by  the  sluggish  animalism  of  the  half- 
^developed  Human,  to  check  the  growth  of  the  mind  and  to 
arrest  the  evolution  of  thought  in  the  matter  of  Russian 
brain.  Lanin*s  paper  is  full  of  the  usual  anecdotes.  A 
recent  historian  having  written  on  the  "  Life  and  Time  of 
Catherine,  the  MessaHna  of  the  North,"  succeeded  in 
passing  the  ordeal  of  the  censorship  only  to  discover  that 
the  Einperor  was  less  liberal  than  his  own  censor,  for — 

The  Emperor  having  since  read  a  portion  of  it,  has 
severely  reprimanded  the  Minister  for  aUowing  "  my  imperial 
ancestors  to  be  lampooned." 

The  censors  who  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  literature  of 
the  world  in  the  interests  of  the  Russian  Tchinovniks 
and  the  Russian  Church,  are  often  ill  qualified  for  their 
post. 

In  Russian  society,  bereft  as  it  is  of  public  opinion  and  of 
public  conscience,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  healthy  public 


opinion,  Censors  are  to  some  extent,  pariahs,  or,  at  leats 
men  of  an  inferior  caste. 

Such  being  the  case  it  is  not  surprising  that : — 
Censor  Akhimoff,  mindful  of  his  duty,  refused  to  sanction 
the  publication  of  an  arithmetic,  in  which  the  rows  of  figiures 
of  two  problems  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a  series 
of  two  suggestive  dots,  behind  which  the  wit  of  man  could 
not  divine  what  diabolical  ideas  might  be  lurking. 

I  cannot  believe,  however,  that  the  following  saying 
was  uttered  seriously  : — 

'*  It  is  my  desire,"  exclaimed  the  Minister  who  at  one  time, 
was  Chief  of  the  Censure,  "  that  Russian  literature  should 
wholly  cease  to  exist.  Then  at  least  we  shall  have  obtained 
a  definite  result,  and  I,  at  any  rate,  shall  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  unbroken  slumber." 

ENGLISH  INVESTORS  IN  AMERICAN  RAILWAYS. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  concludes  his  paper  on 
Virginia  Mines   and   American  Rails."     The  Duke 
evidently  believes  that  the  Southern  States  are  goin^  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  manufacturing  industry  in  Amenca. 
He  says: — 

Instead  of  crossing  the  seas  to  Liverpool,  an  immense  cotton- 
spinning  industry  will  grow  up  in  Tennessee.  As  against  the 
Pennsylvania  iron  industry,  Virginia  will  be  able  to  produce 
iron  and  steel  at  an  advantage  for  Southern  railway  consump- 
tion of  over  twelve  dollars  a  ton,  so  that  for  these  markets 
the  North  will  not  have  a  chance. 

He  concludes  his  paper  by  the  suggestion  that  English 
capitalists  would  do  well  to  concentrate  their  investments 
in  American  railways  by  the  operation  of  some  large 
American  railway  cori)oration ;  such  coiporation,  he  thinks, 
might  be  established  in  a  disteict  i^hicn  he  thus  defines : — 

New  Orleans,  Chicago,  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri 
River  at  Sioux  City,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Birmingham. 
Savann^,  Charlestown.  and  if  we  were  to  add  on  ^hat 
shuttlecock  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  the  M.K.T.— the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas — we  should  increase  the  system 
by  Kansas  City,  Galveston  and  St.  Louis.  Suppose  we  add 
to  this  a  control  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  we  have  a 
great  Southern  system  of  railways,  with  entrance  to  New 
York,  all  allied  to  one  another,  that  would  overlay  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Gould's  systems,  and  with  development  and  careful 
control  might  be  developed  into  being  one  of  the  laigest  and 
most  important  railway  systems  of  America. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Keltie  discusses  South  African  problems  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  who  knows  his  facts  fairly  well,  and 
therefore  has  very  great  faith  in  Mr.  Rhodes.  Madame 
Darmesteter  continues  her  account  of  "  Private  Life  in 
France  in  the  Fourteenth  Century,"  and  Lord  Sandford 
explains  his  particular  scheme  for  settling  the  educational 
difficulty.  What  he  proposes  is  to  give  the  control  of 
education  to  the  County  Council,  which  will  support 
elementary  schools  out  of  the  rates.  Mr.  George  Curzon, 
M.P.,  suggests  as  a  possible  means  of  compromising  the 
dispute  between  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  and  Mr.  Knowles 
that  the  Marbles  proper  should  remain  where  they  are, 
but  that  the  Caryatides  and  the  panels  should  be  ^ven 
back  to  Greece  in  order  to  be  replaced  in  sitity  while  in 
exchange  the  missing  portions  of  the  pan-Athenffiic  pro- 
cession should  be  sent  by  Greece  to  the  British  Museum. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Con  temper  art/  this  month  is  a  very  good  number ; 
it  is  up  to  date,  and  all  its  articles  are  well  on  the  nail.  I 
have  dealt  elsewhere  with  Sir  James  Kitson's  article  on 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Industries  of  America,"  Mr.  Grant 
Allen's  "  Democracy  and  Diamonds,"  Mr.  Francis 
Knight's  article  on  "  Sedgemoor,"  and  Mr.  Gavan  Dufl'y's 
*'  Humble  Remonstrance  of  an  Irish  Nationalist.  '  There 
is  only  one  article  that  is  disappointing  in  this  number, 
and  that  is  the  few  pages  on  "  ItaUan  Secret  Societies," 
which  is  hardly  long  enough  for  a  review  article.  The 
only  paper  which  is  caviare  to  the  general  pubHc  is  Prof. 
Sanday's  review  of  Dr.  Hatch's  "Greek  Influence  on 
Christianity." 

A  PLEA  FOR  PEASANT  PROPRIETORS. 

Considering  tliat  Parliament  has  been  engaged  all  last 
month  in  an  attempt  to  create,  with  a  nigh  hand,  a 
system  of  peasant  proprietorship  in  Ireland,  one  of  the 
most  important  articles  in  the  Hevieiv  is  Mr.  Henry 
Wollfs  carefully  and  4)rightly  written  article  on 
*'  A  Practical  Justification  of  Peasant  Properties," 
based  upon  his  own  observation  and  study  of 
peasant  proprietors  in  the  Black  Forest  and 
elsewhere.  Peasant  proprietorship  may  have  been 
a  failure  elsewhere,  but  it  has  been  a  wonderful 
success  in  Germany,  where  it  is  a  fixed  point  in  the 
German  official  ideal  of  agriculture  that  the  medium  pro- 
perties form  the  main  pillar  of  national  prosperity.  The 
English  state  of  things  is  regarded  as  a  ruinous  evil  which 
Governments  are  with  one  consent  bidden  to  beware  of  as 
of  perdition.  He  sums  up  the  benefits  resulting  from 
small  properties  as  follows 

The  benefits  resulting  from  small  properties  may  be  summed 
up  thus:— Larger  production  ;  intelligent  cultivation  ;  a  sub- 
btantial  appreciation  of  land ;  an  industrious  peasantry,  com- 
paratively thriving,  certainly  raising  itself  continually  in  the 
social  «and  material  scale,  averse  to  political  agitation;  a 
steadier  and  larger  supply  of  labour  ;  large  families  ;  a  ma- 
terial increase  of  home  trade  ;  a  sensible  drawing  together  of 
cUiss^s ;  and  a  positively  astonishing  power  of  self-support  in 
times  of  depression. 

THK  NEED  OF  RUSSIA  IN  ARMENIA. 

Mrs.  Bishop,  who  is  better  known  as  Mis3  Bird,  has 
been  touring  all  over  Western  Asia,  and  has  come  home 
full  of  a  holy  zeal  against  the  Kurds,  the  bandits,  free- 
booters, and  highland  cattle-stealers  who  harry  the 
unfortunate  Armenians.  She  has  written  an  article 
entitled  *'  The  Shadow  of  the  Kurd,  "  which  is  dismal 
enough  .  reading.  The  Armenians,  she  says,  do 
not  express  the  slightest  wish  for  pohtical  or 
administrative  reform  or  for  independence;  all  that 
they  ask  is  that  they  should  not  be  harried  to  death  by 
the  Kurds.  To  them  the  world  outside  Turkey  consists 
of  two  countries :  England,  to  which  they  look  with  fast 
dwindling  hope,  and  Russia,  to  which  they  are  turning 
vaguely  with  an  expectation  of  deliverance.  They  will  have 
to  turn  to  Russia  otherwise  than  vaguely  if  they  really  want 
to  be  delivered,  and  the  only  practical  good  of  such  articles 
as  Mrs.  BLshop*s  is  that  they  increase  to  some  slight 
extent  the  growing  sentiment  of  Western  Europe  that  we 
are  wicked  dogs  in  the  manner  in  refusing  to  give  Russia 
the  mandate  which  alone  will  rid  Armenia  of  the  shadow 
of  the  Kurd. 

THE  COMING  FACTORY  ACT. 

Miss  Clementina  Black  has  a  solid  Uttle  article  in  which 
she  compares  the  four  factory  Bills  before  Parliament  and 
a  new  measure  which  has  recently  been  before  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York.    Miss  Black  wants  more  inspectors 


— more  women  inspectors  especially — and  the  adoption^ 
of  greater  publicity  as  a  punishment  for  recalcitrant  em- 
ployers. For  every  second  oflence  she  would  compel  the 
owner  of  a  factory  to  placard  the  walls  of  his  place  with 
an  announcement  of  his  wrong-doing  and  the  penalty  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected.  She  is  in  favour  of  raising 
the  age  to  twelve,  and  demurs  in  a  half-hearted  sort  of 
way  to  the  prohibition  placed  upon  female  labour  with- 
in four  weeks  of  child-birth. 

WIT  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

Mr.  Haweis  has  a  very  gossipy,  pleasant,  anec- 
dotal article  upon  wit  in  the  pulpit,  in  which  he  main- 
tains that  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  sermons.  Preach- 
ing is  immortal ;  if  it  could  have  been  killed  it  would  have- 
been  killed  by  the  thousands  of  imbecile  sermons 
preached  every  Sunday  throughout  Christendom.  Poor 
famished .  souls  fall  ravenously  even  upon  the  mouldy 
hay  of  dogma  and  the  bran  mash  of  verbiage  con- 
tinually meted  out  to  them  in  chapels.  Never  was  there  a 
greater  appetite  for  pulpit  teaching  than  there  is- 
to-day.  Whereupon  Mr.  Haweis  launches  cut  upon 
a  dozen  pages  of  sparkUng  anecdote,  although  a  good 
many  of  them  are  somewhat  of  the  kind  Americans 
would  call  the  chestnut  sort,  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
sturdy  preaching  of  facts  and  figures  with  entire  uncon- 
ventionality  and  simple  force  requires  no  apology  or 
justification.  The  article  bears  considerable  resemblance- 
to  Paxton  Hood's  book  on  "Lamps,  Pitchers  and 
Trumpets."  If  Mr.  Haweis  has  not  seen  that  book  he- 
will  find  it  very  useful  when  he  follows  up  this  article  by 
another  in  the  same  line. 

A  UNITED  ENOLISH-SPEAKINO  CHURCH. 

Mr.  A.  Taylor  Innes  ventures  to  hope  that  when- 
disestabhshment  comes  all  the  Christian  Churches  in  the- 
English-speaking  world,  with  the  exception,  we  suppose, 
of  the  Roman  Cathohc,  will  unite.     The  great  united 
Anglo-American  Church  is  based  on  life-long  associatioir 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  a  common  faith 
on  the  common  footing  of  the  equal  responsibilities  of 
all  its  members  to  an  unseen  King.   A  system  of  free^- 
churches,  call  it  democracy  or  caU  it  self-government,., 
should   now   aspire   to   a  visible  world-wide  unity. 
The  future  is  with  Catholicism.   He  thinks  that  the^ 
experience  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  which  are  this, 
month  invited  to  name  committees  with  a  view  to  pre- 
pare a  short  creed  as  common  to  all,  shows  that  a  union 
of  the  free  Churches  throughout  the  world  is  practical  at 
an  early  date,  and  that  such  a  union,  instead  of  impairing 
their  freedom,  may  be  a  means  rather  of  advancing  or  - 
establishing  it. 

THE  LATE  ELECTION  IN  CANADA. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  explains  his  view  of  the  general' 
election  in  which  he  took  such  a  leading  part.    He  does 
his  beat  to  look  pleased,  and  even  works  himself  up  to  the^* 
point  of  declaring  that  the  result  was  all  that  could  be> 
desired. 

The  Government  were  sustained  by  a  larger  majority  than 
at  the  previous  general  election,  although  they  had  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  local  Governments  of  Ontario, 
Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Manitoba  to 
contend  against.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  did 
its  utmost  to  support  a  party  united  with  Messrs.  Farrer  and: 
Wiman,  who  had  pointed  out  to  the  United  States  how  to- 
punish  tbem  and  reduce  them  to  bankruptcy. 

As  the  result  of  it  all,  he  tells  us ; — 

The  country  is  now  awake  to  the  danger  it  has  escaped,, 
and  commercial  union  with  the  United  Stwfcesi.  involving  dis- 
crimination against  Great  Britain  is  deadr^  T 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Thb  Nineteenth  Century  for  May  is  a  good  number, 
^th  no  articles  specially  deserving  lengthy  notice,  but 
^ith  several  of  high  average  excellence.  The  first  place 
is  given  to  the  worst,  while  the  last  place  but  one  is  given 
to  the  most  interesting  article  in  the  number. 

MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  ON  MRS.  JACKSON's  CASE. 

Because  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the 
^yX)W&  have  decided  that  a  husband  has  no  right  to  seize 
ius  wife  in  the  open  street  if  she  refuses  to  Uve  with  him, 
•And  to  confine  her  a  prisoner  in  his  house  against  her  will, 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  tells  us,  with  the  cuscomary  exaggeration 
which  she  employs  ia  order  to  illustrate  the  controversial 
vices  which  she  imputes  to  her  own  sex,  that  marriage,  as 
it  hitherto  existed  in  Engknd,  was  suddenly  abolishcyd  one 
-fine  morning  last  month.  Any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar 
with  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  later  style  can  easily  fill  in  the 
vigorous  style  of  siUiness  which  fills  the  rest  of  her  article. 
As  I  have  frequently  said  in  noticing  articles  from  the 
«ame  source,  though  much  is  always  to  be  forgiven  to  the 
-author  of  "Joshua  Davidson,"  at  the  same  time  the 
most  patient  reader  cannot  help  wishing  that  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton  would  forbear  making  such  heavy  and  continual 
•drafts  upon  the  original  deposit  which  stands  to  her 
credit,  for  all  time.  We  used  to  hear  a  great  deal 
in  old  days  about  the  shrieking  sisterhood,  but  the  phrase 
is  seldom  heard  of  late.  The  fact  is,  I  take  it  that  the  shriek- 
ing sisterhood  has  disappeared,  that  there  is  no  longer  a 
^sisterhood  to  shriek ;  and  that  there  is  only  one  woman, 
whose  name  is  Mrs.  Linton,  who  seems  to  have  inherited 
the  combined  capacity  for  shrieking  which  the  whole  sister- 
liood  formerly  enjoyed.  And  yet  the  good  lady  poses  as 
•one  of  the  sober-minded  I  The  article  is  Uttle  more  than 
»  prolonged  literary  expression  of  an  ill-suppressed  hysteria, 
•and  the  only  thing  to  be  noted  in  it  beyond  that,  is  the 
iact  that  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  thinks  the  Olitheroe  decision 
trill  bring  about  a  thorough  overhauling  and  relVision  of 
iihe  marnage  laws.  If  so,  the  subject  wm  have  to  be  dis- 
<cussed  much  more  reasonably  than  in  the  article  '^A 
Judicial  Shock  to  Marriage.** 

ITALY  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mra.  Jessie  White  Mario  has  an  interesting  and,  on 
"the  whole,  optimistic  article  on  the  causes  of  dispute 
which  ruffled  for  a  moment  the  relations  between  Italy 
:and  the  United  States.  Her  account  of  the  Camorra  and 
similar  societies  is  interesting  and  full  of  actuality.  At 
the  present  moment,  she  savs,  there  are  800,000  Itahan- 
speaking  sojourners  in  tne  United  States.  Italian 
•emigration  formerly  went  to  South  America,  but  so  many 
•died  of  black  and  yellow  fever  in  Brazil  that  the  United 
States  became  more  and  more  popular.  Mrs.  Mario,  who 
is  intensely  anti-Papa],  maintains  that  Italy  would  do 
very  well  if  it  were  not  for  her  priests.    She  says : — 

Italy  has  done  more  for  the  "  redemption  of  the  masses " 
than  any  one  is  aware  of.  Unfortunately,  the  very  classes 
^hich  in  England  and  America  do  their  best  in  that 
-direction,  the  clergy  and  the  religious  classes  of  all  de- 
mominations,  in  Italy  do  nothing  for  the  people  save  to 
imulct  them  of  money  for  masses  for  the  living  and  the  dead, 
for  the  "  prisoner  in  the  Vatican,"  for  the  maintenance  of 
illegal  associations. 

She  ridicules  the  idea  that  there  could  ever  be  war  be- 
iiween  Italy  and  the  United  States.  In  that,  no  doubt,  she 
is  right. 

HOW  TO  KBVIVE  DROWNED  MEN. 

Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Elsdale,  in  an  interesting  article  on 
"  Besuscitation  by  Oxygen,"  puts  in  a  very  strong  plea  in 


favour  of  the  establishment  in  the  offices  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  every  poUce  station,  and  indeed  in  every 
doctor's  surgery,  of  a  store  of  compressed  oxygen,  by 
which  he  maintains  those  who  are  to  all  appearances  dead 
from  drowning  or  asphyxia  can  be  revived.  He  had  an  ex- 
perience of  a  very  remarkable  case  of  a  man  who  was 
apparently  suffocated  by  the  escape  of  coal  gas  from  a  half- 
empty  balloon.  His  complexion  was  of  a  ghastly  purple, 
all  attempts  at  artificial  resuscitation  had  failed,  no  action 
of  the  heart  could  be  felt,  and  no  breathing  was  perceptible, 
yet  on  forcing  some  oxygen  used  for  the  oxy-hyarogen 
light  into  his  lungs,  the  man  revived  in  ten  seconds,  and 
in  half  an  hour  walked  back  to  barracks  stoutly  refusing 
to  go  to  the  hospital.  Kext  morning  he  was  perfectly 
w^,  whereas  the  medical  officer  did  not  venture  to  hopo 
that  he  could  possibly  recover  until  after  a  few  weeks  in 
the  hospital  Lieut.-Col.  Elsdale  explains  the  precautions 
necessary  to  enable  compressed  oxygen  to  be  carried  any- 
where and  used  for  a  life-time  without  any  risk. 

ROBERT  ELS il ERE  ON  MIRACLES. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  in  her  account  of  Dr.  Abbott's 
"  Philomythus,"  predicts  the  coming  of  a  time  when  it  will 
be  a  mark  of  irreligion  to  believe  in  miracles. 

When  the  revolt  against  miracle  has  passed  more  fully  than 
at  present  from  the  intellectual  to  the  religious  stage  ;  when 
it  is  felt  to  rest  upon  a  new  conception  of  God,  the  world 
and  life,  a  new  faith,  held  not  less  tenaciously,  and  with  a  no 
less  passionate  humility  than  the  old ;  when  a  visibly  large 
number  of  persons,  living  the  practical  life  of  faith,  and 
claiming  the  Christian  name,  have  come  to  feel  for  themFelves 
and  to  teach  their  children  to  feel  that  belief  in  miraculous 
births  or  possessed  swine  or  bodily  resurrection  is,  in  its 
essence,  a  religimis  offence ;  then  the  decay  of  miraculous 
belief  will  have  entered  upon  a  new  and  much  more  rapid 
stage  than  that  we  see  it  in  at  present.  Of  that  time,  indeed, 
there  are  signs  all  about^us. 

THE  WARFARE  OP  THB  FUTURE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  Beview  is 
Mr.  Archibald  Forbes's  paradoxical  paper,  in  which  he 
maintains — and  proves  it,  too — that  war  becomes  slow, 
ineffective,  and  inconclusive  in  proportion  as  the  firing 
becomes  more  rapid,  effective,  and  decisive.  He  says  that 
the  improved  weapons  of  to-day  give  an  enormous  ad- 
vantage to  the  defence.  Modern  foitifications,  manned  by 
men  armed  with  repeating  rifles,  would  be  practically  in- 
vulnerable, and  that  magazine  and  machine  guns  sound 
the  knell  of  the  possible  employment  of  cavalry  in  battle. 
He  gives  a  very  vivid  description  of  an  attempt  to  storm 
a  small  earth-bank,  behind  which  the  defenders  lie  in 
readiness  to  repel  attack.  The  assailants,  he  caiculates, 
will  push  on  until  they  get  within  160  yards  of  the  position ; 
when  they  will  empty  their  reserves  of  bullets,  and  then 
rush  rapidly  to  the  charge.  Here  is  Mr.  Forbes's  descrip- 
tion of  what  will  happen  : — 

It  is  no  mere  fetorm  of  missiles  which  meets  fair  in  the  face 
those  charging  heroes ;  no,  it  is  a  moving  wall  of  metal 
against  which  they  run  to  their  ruin.  For  the  infantry  of 
the  defence  are  emptying  their  magazines  now  at  point-blank 
range.  Emptied  magazine  yields  to  full  one ;  the  Maxims 
are  pumping,  not  bullets,  but  veritable  chains  of  lead,  with 
calm,  devilish  swiftness.  The  quick-firing  guns  are  spouting 
radiating  torrents  of  case.  The  attackers  are  mown  down  as 
corn  falls,  not  before  the  sickle,  but  the  scythe.  Not  a  man 
has  reached,  nor  can  reach,  the  little  earth-bank  behind 
which  the  defenders  keep  their  ground.  The  attack  has 
failed ;  and  failed  from  no  lack  of  valour,  of  methodised 
effort,  of  punctilious  compliance  with  every  instruction  ;  but 
simply  because  the  defence— the  defence  of  the  future  in 
warfare— has  been  too  strong  for  the  attack. 
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IS  IT  abistotle's  tomb? 
Dr.  Charles  Waldstein  has  dug  up  a  tomb  in  Eretria 
which  he  thinks  may  possibly  be  that  of  the  philosopher 
Aristotle.  He  found  at  the  depth  of  two  metres  a  large 
stone  sarcophagus,  which  contained  no  fewer  than  seven 
gold  diadems,  with  two  styluses  and  a  terra-cotta  statuette, 
which  bore,  he  thinks,  a  resemblance  to  the  statue  of 
Aristotle.  This  grave  was  labelled  Aristotle.  Now,  Aris- 
totle, according  to  the  history  of  Greece,  died  at  Chalkis, 
near  to  Eretria,  323  years  before  Christ.  Of  course  Aris- 
totle must  have  been  buri::d  somewhere,  and  although 
there  are  plenty  of  Aristotles— Dr,  Waldstein  himself 
having  come  upon  no  fewer  than  eighteen  in  his  excava- 
tions— he  naturally  hopes  that  he  has  come  upon  the 
genuine  grave  of  the  great  philosopher.  He  admits,  how- 
ever, that  the  demonstration  does  not  go  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  grave  of  some  person  named  Aristotle, 
who  was  a  great  writer  and  a  great  and  distinguished 
man,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  had  the  seven  diadems 
and  two  styluses  buried  with  him.  Beyond  that,  how- 
ever, the  evidence  does  not  go. 

THE  YOUNG  OLD  EAST  AND  OLD  YOUNG  WEST. 

Prof.  Max  Milller  publishes  the  inaugural  address 
which  he  delivered  before  the  Asiatic  Society  under  the 
title  of  the  "Enormous  Antiquity  of  the  East.''  The 
object  of  his  paper  is  to  prove  that  the  East  is  not  so 
very  old  after  all,  and  that  to  understand  the  West  ^ou 
have  to  trace  it  back  quite  as  far  as  the  so-called  ancient 
nations  of  Asia.  After  pointing  out  that  the  age  of  the 
so-called  aricient  nations  is  probably  exaggerated,  he 
maintains  that  we  are  the  ancients  of  the  world ;  tho 
distant  childhood  of  the  human  race  has  come  to  us  to  be 
like  our  own  childhood  ;  that  which  was  old  has  become 
young,  and  that  which  was  young  has  become  old.  This 
ne  illustrates  from  philology,  and  this  leads  him  to  his 
dearly-beloved  Sanscrit,  which,  although  it  ceased  to  be 
spoken  as  a  language  in  the  third  century  b.c,  is  never- 
theless hke  a  dear  aunt  to  us,  who  takes  the  place  of  a 
mother  who  is  no  more : — 

Our  modem  languages  stand  now  before  us  as  the  most 
ancient  languages  of  the  world— grey,  bald,  shrivelled,  and 
wizened  ;  while  the  more  ancient  a  language,  the  fresher  its 
features,  the  more  rigorous  its  muscles,  the  more  expressive 
its  countenance.  Our  07vn  words  are  old ;  our  own 
philosophy  is  old  ;  our  own  religion  is  old ;  our  atvn  social 
institutions  are  old. 

MR.  PLIMSOLL's  new  CKUSADE. 

Mr.  Samuel  Plimsoll,  in  an  article  entitled  Trusts :  an 
Alarm,"  maintains  that  unless  we  take  care,  trusts  will  undo 
all  the  beneficent  results  of  the  fiscal  legislation  of  the  last 
fifty  years.  He  describes  the  growth  of  trusts  in  the 
United  States,  and  calls  aloud  for  a  Eoyal  Commission 
to  investigate  the  whole  subject,  with  a  view  to  instant 
action.   He  concludes  his  paper  as  foUows  : — 

I  entreat  the  instant  and  earnest  attention  of  economists 
and  legislators  to  a  calamity  which  is  at  once  fearful,  menac- 
ing, and  imminent,  or  we  shall  find  too  late  that,  whereas 
our  fiscal  legislation  has  well  nigh  cast  out  the  one  devil  of 
imperial  taxation  from  the  homes  of  the  poor,  we  have  by 
want  of  watchfulness  and  care  allowed  seven  other  devils, 
each  worse  than  the  first,  to  enter  in  and  take  possession. 


In  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  a 
writer,  named  Bryant  J.  Clinch,  declares  that  the  fame  of 
Mr.  Lecky  as  a  truthful  historian  is  irretrievably  damaged 
by  his  latest  essay,  **  Ireland  in  the  Light  of  History." 
There  is  a  very  elaborate  paper,  illustrated  by  figures, 
deseribing  the  transit  of  Mercury  on  May  9th,  1891. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

The  Neio  liemcw  ioT  May  i^  popular  and  up  to  date 
Its  best  article  is  Mr.  Bryce's  thoughtful  and  weUl 
mformed  summing  up  of  the  legal  and  constitutional 
aspects  of  the  lynching  at  New  Orieans.  His  moral  is 
that  the  American  Government  should  put  forth  all  such 
power  as  Congress  possesses  to  legislate  for  the  protecdon 
of  ahei^  and  the  carrying  cut  of  treaties  within  the 
several  States.  At  present  it  must  either  repudiate  it» 
mtemational  obligations,  pay  compensation  for  acts  over 
which  she  had  no  control,  or  coerce  Louisiana  at  the  risk 
of  a  rebellion.  All  these  difliculties  confront  Great 
Britain  quite  as  much  as  the  United  States,  and  Jlr 
Bryce  is  quite  right  when  he  reminds  us  that  the  Empire 
18  much  more  vulnerable  than  the  Republic,  and  at  least 
as  much  exposed  to  difficulties  through  the  action  of  her 
colonists  as  the  Goverrment  of  Washington  is  by  die 
action  of  any  independent  States. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  gives  what  may  be  called  the 
optimist  official  view  of  the  Manipur  disaster.  In  new 
of  what  we  now  know  as  to  the  manner  in  which  that 
disaster  was  forced  on  against  the  counsel  of  the  Resident, 
It  is  rather  sickening,  and  in  defiance  of  the  most  or- 
dinary precautions,  to  pose  as  if  Mr.  Quintou  was 
martyred  whilst  striving  to  secure  peace  and  save  blood- 
shed.  Sir  Richard  Temple  insists  on  making  a  railway 
through  Manipur  at  once,  as  the  state  must  not  only  be 
under  the  rule  of  the  anny,  but  under  the  hand  of 
British  authority.  That  is  Sir  Richard  Temple  all  over. 
There  is  never  a  trouble  anywhere  but  his  thought  is  to 
build  a  raUway  through  the  heart  of  the  country  in  which 
the  trouble  occurs. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry  continues  the  autobiographical  re- 
miniscences  which  she  calls  **  Stray  Memories."  She 
brines  her  narrative  down  to  the  time  when  she  met 
Mr.  Irving,  and  acted  with  him  for  the  first  time.  If  I 
might  venture  to  breathe  a  whisper  to  Mr.  Grove,  I  would 
suggest  the  advisability  of  giving  a  little  longer  instal- 
ment of  Miss  Terry's  paper.  It  will  not  do  to  edit  the 
New  Bevieio  on  the  same  line  as  Sliort  Cuts. 

Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  gives  us  the  second  paper  of  his 
series  on  Exercise  and  Training."  Ridine,  he  says,  is 
an  excellent  "pemmican,"  or  concentrated  essence  of 
exercise,  but  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  old  men, 
who  should  stick  to  the  constitutional.  The  golden  rule 
for  exercise  is  to  use  it  so  that  the  stream  of  life  shall 
flow  swift  and  clear,  never  stagnating  or  dashing  itself 
to  pieces  in  mere  foam  and  fury. 

Lady  Cork  delivers  herself  of  a  melancholy  grumble 
against  society  journalism. 

Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  gives  us  a  vision  of  Reformed 
London  which  is  somewhat  less  disappointing  than  the^ 
two  previous  articles  of  the  series  of  **A  Model  City." 
He  suggests  the  construction  of  a  boulevard  round 
London,  which  will  follow  Euston  Road  from  Paddingtoa 
to  the  City.  It  can  be  laid  out,  he  thinks,  for  four  miles- 
without  any  cost  to  the  ratepayers  for  purchase  of 
property,  and  the  County  Council  should  at  once  apply 
for  Parliamentary  powers  to  take  the  ground-landlords' 
interests  along  the  proposed  lines. 

Mr.  Henry  James,   Mr.   Andrew  Lang,  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  write  about  the  "  Science  of  Criticism." 

The  other  good  paper  in  the  JRevietc  is  Mr.  W.  Holman 
Hunt's  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  on  the  *' Ideals 
of  Art."  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  refuses  to  bow  before 
French  art.  Every  great  art,  he  says,  so  far  has  been 
strictly  national,  and  he  protests  strongly  against 
Caesarism  in  thought  and  invention,  whether  by  French 
art  or  by  any  other.  j 
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THE  NEWBERY  HOUSE  MAGAZINE. 

Is  the  yewbery  Home  Magazine  for  May  the  Rev. 
Canon  Bright  writes  on  Archbishop  Laud  as  the  fourth  in 
the  series  of  **  Eminent  Churchmen."  Dr.  Bright  expounds 
-and  amplities  Dr.  Mozley's  saying  that  Laud  saved  the 
English  Church.  There  is  an  appreciative  article  on  Dr. 
Dykes,  under  the  title  of  **  A  Sweet  Singer  in  Israel/'  by 
the  Rev.  George  fluntin^n.  Mr.  Huntington  says  that 
the  Rev.  Dr.  AUon,  of  Islington,  was  the  first  compiler  of 
a  hymn-book  who  ever  offered  Dr.  Dykes  any  pecuniary 
remuneration.  Mr.  Huntington  tells  the  following  anec- 
-dote  of  Cardinal  Newman : — 

I  do  not  remember  how  it  was  brought  in,  but  I  happened 
■to  mention  his  well-known  hymn,  "Lead,  Kindly  Light,** 
which  he  said  he  wrote  when  a  very  young  man,  when  he 
'was  becalmed  on  the  Mediterranean  for  a  week  in  1832.  I 
ventured  to  say,  It  must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  you  to 
know  that  you  have  written  a  hymn  treasured  wherever 
English-speaking  Christians  are  to  be  foimd  ;  and  where  are 
they  not  to  be  found  ?  **  He  was  silent  for  some  moments, 
iind  then  said  with  emotion :  "  Yes,  deeply  thankful  and 
more  than  thankful."  Then  after  another  pause  :  *'  But  you 
see  it  is  not  the  hymn  but  the  tune  that  has  gained  the 
popularity — the  tune  is  Dykes's,  and  Dr.  Dykes  was  a  great 
master."   It  need  not  be  said  that  the  tune  is  Lux  Benigna. 

There  are  several  miscellaneous  articles  of  considerable 
interest,  such  as  ''Apple  Farming  in  Nova  Scotia,^' 
''  School  Life  in  Saxon  Times/'  and  a  rather  ambitious 
poem,  entitled  ''Margaret's  Ash.^  There  is  a  paper  on 
agricultural  labourers,  in  which  some  sensible  observa- 
tions are  made  as  to  the  need  of  the  reform  of  the 
^ministration  of  the  poor  law.  The  writer  tells  a  story 
of  one  union  which  refused  to  board  out  children  because 
the  cost  of  boarding  out  was  4d.  more  a  week  than  the 
•cost  of  maintaining  them  in  the  house.  Curing  children 
of  the  pauper  taint  was  not  considered  worth  the  4d.  I 
There  is  a  curious  confession  and  apology  by  the  editor 
on  the  last  page  of  the  magazine. 


THE  UNITED  SERVICE  MAGAZINE. 

Colonel  KiNO-H^^tMAN,  in  an  article  on  the  British 
Army  in  India,  demands  the  constitution  of  a  separate 
■army  for  India,  which  should  be  slightly  increased  in 
numbers  which  could  be  kept  up  to  full  strength  by 
annual  drafts  of  men  on  long  service.  Rear-Admirai 
</*olomb  writes  on  some  "Fallacies  Respecting  Coahng 
Stations ;  because  the  fleet  cannot  do  without  them 
it  has  suddenly  been  assumed  that  they  could 
exist  without  the  fleet.  The  military  protection 
of  trade,  he  points  out,  at  such  a  coaling  station 
as  Aden,  is  wholly  the  business  of  warships,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  strongholds  of  any  kind. 
Colonel  Cooper  King,  in  a  copiously  illustrated  paper, 
describes  British  outposts  on  battlefields  in  Egypt, 
Burmah,  and  Sikkim.  Colonel  Malleson  tells  the  story  of 
the  collapse  of  Prussia  after  the  battly  of  Jena,  apparently 
with  the  view  of  encouraging  France  to  beheve  that  if  she 
can  produce  a  miUtary  genius,  and  deal  Germany  the  first 
knock-down  blow,  she  may  confidently  expect  to  repeat 
the  First  Napoleon's  march  on  Berlin.  Colonel  Knollys 
discusses  the  interminable  recruiting  question,  advocating 
the  introduction  of  improvements,  which  would  cost  a 
great  deal  more  money,  but  would,  he  claims,  bring  about 
a  saving  in  deferred  pay,  in  hospitalling,  in  invaUding, 
and  in  crime  and  prison.  He  worJd  add  £800,000  a  year 
to  the  estimates,  in  order  to  give  every  soldier  three 
-good  meals  a  day.  Admiral  Eluot  describes  the  Royal 
Naval  Exhibition  at  Chelsea  in  a  paper  which  is  illus- 
trated with  a  diagram  of  the  grounds. 


Great  Thoughts  for  May,  besides  the  usual  mass  of 
excellent  reading,  contains  two  of  Mr.  Blathwaite's 
interviews — one  with  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  and  the  other 
\dt\\  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Berry,  both  illustrated  with  portraits. 
Mr.  Blathwaite  is  going  to  America,  I  see,  to  write  upon 
what  Roman  Catholicism  is  doing  in  the  RepubUc  of  the 
West.  He  is  one  of  the  best  interviewers  of  the  day,  and 
for  some  time  we  shall  miss  his  ready  pen. 

There  are  two  admirable  articles  in  Scribner  this 
month,  admirable  alike  from  the  point  of  view  of  illustra- 
tions, and  one  not  less  from  its  style.  I  refer  to  the 
second  article  in  the  series  on  "  Ocean  Steamships,"  the 
letterpress  of  which  is  written  by  Lieutenant  Kelley — ^that 
man  can  write.  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  is  the 
author  of  the  other,  which  deals  with  Broadway,  and 
is  the  first  article  of  a  series  on  the  ^eat  streets  of  the 
world.  There  is  another  copiously  illustrated  paper  of 
another  kind,  Mr.  Alexander  Cargill's  account  of 
"  Shakespeare  as  an  Actor,"  which  contains  many  repro- 
ductions of  old  prints,  portraits,  etc.,  from  Mr.  Henry 
Irvinff's  collection.  Mr.  H.  E.  House  describes  the 
transfer  of  the  "  Temples  of  Ise,"  temples  which  are 
behoved  to  be  absolutely  identical  with  those  which 
were  first  erected  upon  these  sites  2,000  years  ago. 

In  Cornhill  Magazine  the  most  interesting  paper 
is  one  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  lucid  expositions  of  the  law  of 
life  in  animate  nature.  It  is  entitled  "  Under  the  Green- 
wood Tree,"  but  it  is  a  wonderfully  interesting  sketch  of 
the  struggle  for  existence  which  goes  on  in  every  hedge- 
row and  every  field.  No  living  writer  has  such  a  gift  of 
exposition  as  Mr,  Grant  Allen,  and  this  paper  is  one  of 
his  best.  He  mentions  among  other  things  that  the 
beech  is  killing  out  the  birch,  because  the 
amelioration  of  the  cUmate  of  the  Continent  has 
enabled  the  southern  tree  to  spread  northward,  and  its 
dense  foliage,  which  kills  out  ever3rthing  underneath  its 
shade,  kills  out  the  seedhngs  of  the  silver  birch,  so  that 
the  beech  is  Uterally  eating  the  birch  out  of  house  and 
home.  There  is  another  interesting  paper,  an  account  of 
the  steerage  on  an  Atlantic  liner.  Steerage  seems  to  be 
rather  worse  than  a  casual  ward,  but  surely  it  is  not  the 
case  that  there  is  no  stewardess  to  wait  upon  female 
passengers. 

In  the  Irish  Monthly  there  is  a  rather  elaborate 
article  on  the  innimierable  imitations,  parodies,  and 
versions  that  have  been  published  upon  Denis  F. 
McCarthy's  "Waitmg  for  the  May." 

In  Ataianta  a  new  serial  story  is  begun  by  the  author 
of  the  "  Atelier  du  Lys."  The  most  important  article  is  a 
copiously  illustrated  paper  on  W.  B.  Richmond,  A.R.  A.,  by 
Wilfrid  1  Praeger.  The  illustrations  include  many  original 
studies  from  Mr.  Richmond's  works. 

The  Parents'  Review.— In  the  Parents'  Review  there 
is  a  paper  by  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish  contrasting  the 
old  and  the  new  in  family  life.  "  Troubles,  little  ana  big, 
small  sicknesses,  great  discomforts,  had  to  be  borne  in 
silence,  and  there  were  midnight  panics  seldom  known  in 
these  days,  probably  caused  by  the  old-fashioned  cold- 
stuffiness  of  the  sleeping-rooms,  and  the  plan  of  putting 
children  to  bed  three  hours  or  more  after  a  very  light 
tea.''  Lymesfe  is  an  interesting  paper  in  which  Mr.  T.  G. 
Rooper  tells  the  story  of  his  life  at  one  of  our  great  public 
schools,  and  how  it  made  a  man  of  him.  In  the  "  Fesole 
Club  Paper'*  for  the  month  Mr.  Collingwood  tells 
pleasantly  how  to  paint  primroses  "  by  the  new-old  method 
of  wet  work,  the  Fresco  style  of  Fesole."  Mrs.  Firth,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  tells  all  about  "  St. 
George  s  Guild,"  and  gives  the  rules  of  the  Society.  The 
Editor's  paper  is  about  how  to  bring  the  thought  of  God 
home  to  little  children. 
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THE  FRENCH  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

If  the  llevue  des  Deux  Mondcs  for  April  contained 
only  M.  Darmesteter  s  review  of  M.  Renan*s  "  Children  of 
Israel,'"  which  is  noticed  elsewhere,  it  would  be  worth 
having.  It  has,  however,  besides  M.  d^Avenel's  protest 
against  a  statutory  eight  hours  day,  and  the  second  of 
M.  Bourdeau*s  articles  on  "  Social  Democracy  in  Ger- 
many," a  number  of  other  articles  upon  interesting  minor 
subjects. 

PARIS  AS  A  SEAPORT. 

M.  Fleury,  imder  the  title  of  **  Paris  as  a  Seaport,  dis- 
c  issos  the  latest  project  of  connecting  the  navigable  part 
of  the  Seine  at  Rouen  vfiih  the  capital.  A  canal  which 
*'  shall  remain  in  the  river"  and  give  an  average  depth  of 
6ra.  2c.,  occasionally  cutting  oflf  a  bend  and  reducing  the 
river  distance  between  one  town  and  another  to  185  kilo- 
metres, will  provide  the  means  by  which  the  result  is  to 
be  achieved.  The  technical  difficulties  are  discussed  at 
some  length,  but  none  are  found  to  outweigh  the  advan- 
tages, and  the  final  appeal  \%  to  French  enterprise  and 
patriotism.  Such  things  are  done  elsewhere.  Is  Paris  to 
draw  back  before  an  undertaking  which  has  been  already 
achieved  in  Rcme,  in  Brussels,  and  in  Manchester? 

DR,  WI.VDTHORST. 

The  death  of  the  leader  of  the  Central  Catholic  party 
in  Germany  gives  occasion  for  something  more  than  a  i 
obituary  article  from  M.  Valbert.  Gambetta  once  said 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  govern  a  party  than  a  country. 
In  M.  Valbert's  opinion  he  was  right,  and  in  losing  Dr. 
Windthorst  the  German  Catholic  party  has  lost  an 
incomparable  leader.  For  twenty  years  Dr.  Windthorst 
has  known  how  to  keep  his  following  together.  He  pos- 
sessed all  the  qualities  of  a  politician,  an  abundant 
provision  of  animal  spirits,  a  real  love  of  the  parliamen- 
tary fray,  an  imperturbable  confidence  in  victory,  which  he 
had  the  art  to  communicate  to  all  who  followed  him.  Opti- 
mists alone,  M.  Valbert  declares,  can  hope  for  success  in 
politics.  Dr.  Windthorst  was  an  optimist  of  pure  blood. 
As  "  one  of  our  conquerors  "  is  the  aspect  in  which  M. 
Valbert  presents  him :  a  man  who  could  not  nullify  him- 
self, who  could  not  be  insignificant,  who  even  when  he 
tried  to  stand  aside  was  carried  by  irresistible  currents 
to  the  front.  The  currents  flowed  probably  in  his  own 
veins ;  they  were  the  movements  of  his  own  sanguine 
nature.  To  spring  forward  was  his  impulse.  Bismarck  had 
no  terrors  for  him.  When  others  bowed  before  a  master 
he  negotiated  his  own  terms.  The  history  of  his 
poUtical  career  is  the  history  of  the  long  duel  between 
Church  and  State.  It  was  fought  with  rapinrs,  not  with 
foils.  On  either  side  the  opponents  drew  blood  when 
they  could.  Now  the  weapons  have  fallen  into  other 
hands.  Bismarck  has  left  the  field.  Windthorst  is  dead. 
What  is  to  become  of  the  Catholic  party  ?  To  be  led  by 
the  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau  is,  in  M.  Valbert's  estima- 
tion, only  a  prelude  to  decay. 

A  PLEA  FOR  SYMBOLISM. 

M.  Brunetiere  8  Conservati&m  leads  him  to  sympathise 
with  the  latest  development  in  French  schools.  After 
pie iding  the  other  day  for  classic  "eloquence,"  he  novv 
espouses  the  cause  of  the  "Symbolists  against  his  old 
enemy,  the  Naturalists.  But  it  is  rather  w  ith  Svmbolism 
than  with  Symbolists  that  he  is  concerned.  Whatever 


truth  there    may  be   in    Naturalistic   doctrines— M.. 
Brunetiere  admits  very  little  —  this  at  least  is  not  doubtful,, 
that  there  is  nothing  absolutely  clear,  either  within  us- 
or  outside  us,  and  that  we  are  environed  on  all  sides  by 
shades  and  mystery.  The  "  Unknowable  "  presses  upon  us 
in  it  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.    If  we  some- 
times succeed  in  seizing  a  part  of  it,  it  is  not  by  confining 
ourselves  to  the  observation  of  Nature,  but  we  add  to  it,, 
of  our  own,  principles  of  interpretation  which  Nature 
does  not  contain.     Hence  the  relation  between  intelU- 
gence  and  Nature  is  the  origin  and  foundation  of  aU 
symbolism.     To  do  away  with  this  relation  is  to  do- 
away  with  truth.    All  life,  perhaps,  is  out  a  symbol. 
There  are  few  of   us  so    dull    that   we   haVe  not 
at  times  divined  in  it  a  something  that  we  cannot  know. 
Naturahsm,  as  understood  by  a  certain  school,  is  yet  a 
veil  to  tear  away;  if  the  Symbolists  can  tear  it,  M. 
Brunetiere  wishes  them  God-speed  in  the  task. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Art  is  represented  by  two  further  instalments  of 
M.  Henri  Delaborde  s  history  of  the  Academy  of  Fine- 
Arts,  which  brings  his  account  up  to  the  end  of  the  Third 
HepubUc.  Soci«3  science  has  for  its  contribution  in  the^ 
second  number  M.  Bourdeau's  continuation  of  the  study 
of  "  Social  Democracy  in  Germany,"  which  he  began  in 
March.  Besides  an  interesting  article  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  physical  training  in  Sweden,  which  has  l)eon 
noticed  elsewhere,  there  is  a  long  article  upon  the  *'  TariH 
and  the  Customs  Commissions,"  by  M.  Charles  La  Vollee, 
of  which  the  summing-up  is  that  no  one  can  study  the- 
new  tariff  without  being  struck  by  the  exaggeration  of 
duties  which  it  has  been  judged  necessary  to  impose,, 
and  the  regretable  spirit  of  "  mutual  protectionism 
which  has  dictated  its  provisions.  What  is  to  be- 
come of  the  consumer  ?  How  comes  it  that  his- 
interests  alone  have  been  left  out  of  count?  Are^ 
the  questions  with  which  M.  La  Vollee  enforces- 
M.  d  Avenel's  plea  for  liberty  both  in  labour  and  in  com- 
merce. Another  soUd  article  which  has  special  interest 
in  relation  to  the  colonial  efforts  to  exterminate  the 
phylloxera  and  to  stimulate  vine  culture,  is  M.  de 
Saporta's  "  In  the  Vine  Country."  It  is  an  account  of 
what  is  being  done  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montpellier, 


GAZETTE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS. 

Another  delightful  French  miniaturist  ot  the  fifteenth 
century  receives  a  notice  by  M.  Schefer  and  a  full-page 
illustration  in  the  Gazette  for  April.  The  illustration, 
engraved  by  M.  Jules  Jacquemart,  has  never  before  been 
published.  The  precious  manuscript  for  which  the  original 
was  done  is  a  relation  of  the  "Voyage  Beyond  the 
Seas"  of  Bertrandon  do  la  Brocqui^i-o,  counsellor  and 
equerry  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  died  at  Lille  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1459.  This  date  makes  it  possible  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  work  pretty  accurately,  but  the  actual  artist  is 
unknown.  He  was  one  of  the  wonderful  group  whose  work 
is  receiving  more  and  more  attention  in  this  truth- 
seeking  age.  The  letterpress  from  which  M.  Schefer 
makes  some  quotations  enibles  the  subject  of  the 
scene  depicted  to  be  accurately  known.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  is  just  leaving  the  Abbi^e  of  Poitiers, 
where  his  headquarters  [2)h'gfif^e^l^^^l2^^@|$v£^^^ 
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sioge  of  the  town  of  Mussi  I'Eveque.  He  is  on  foot, 
and  wears  what  was  presumably  the  miUtary  undress  of  the 
fifteenth  centur}'.  A  group  of  courtiers,  also  partly  armed, 
stand  talking  together  on  one  side.  The  Duke,  absorbed 
in  his  own  tnoughts,  strides  forward,  and  Bertrandon  de 
la  Brocquiere,  a  middle-aged  man  in  civil  dress,  who 
has  hastily  descended  from  his  hoi*se,  kneels  before 
him  in  the  road  to  present  a  volume  contain- 
ing the  record  of  his  travels  in  the  East.  The 
background  is  filled  by  the  architecture  of  the  Abbaye, 
and  the  tents,  the  warriors,  and  the  engines  of  war  of 
the  Burgundian  camp.  Even  in  black  and  white,  as  it 
appears  in  the  GazettCy  the  miniature  is  nothing  less  than 
a  page  of  medijeral  history.  It  is  full  of  action,  and  the 
slightest  details  have  their  interest. 

There  are  some  other  interesting  illustrations,  amongst 
them  a  heliogravure  of  Van  Oitade*s  "  Travellers'  Rest," 
and  an  en^aving  of  a  portrait  painted  by  Antoine  Pesne 
of  Frederick  the  Great  at  the  age  of  three,  accompanied 
by  his  sister,  the  Princess  \vilhelmina.  The  Great 
Captain  is,  of  course,  in  petticoats,  and  the  pair  look  like 
ladies  of  somo  Lilliputian  court.  M.  Paul  Seidel  gives 
the  tirst  of  a  set  of  biographical  articles  upon  Antoine 
Pesne.  Probably,  however,  the  sketch  of  Charles  Kean, 
written  by  M.  Claud  Phillips,  and  illustrated  by 
facsimiles  from  Punchy  will  be  the  most  inte- 
resting bit  of  leLterpress  to  English  readers.  It 
pays  a  sympathetic  tribute  to  his  "frank  and  joyous 
naturalism,"  and  combines  an  appreciation  of  his  work 
with  a  i)rightly  written  account  of  his  uneventful  life. 
Here  is  a  paragraph  which  shows  him  to  the  French 
reading  public  just  as  we  knew  him  : — It  may  be  said 
without  exaggeration  that  there  were  no  events  m  Kean  s 
wsll-filled  life  other  than  those  which  related  to  his 
artistic  career.  Ho  remained  a  bachelor  and  a  true 
Bohemian  to  the  end,  avoiding  in  an  exaggerated 
manner — and  the  etfect  is  very  visible  in  his  art — all  society 
which  was  too  polished,  either  morally  or  pliysicaUy,  and 
characterised  by  fine  manners  or  conventional  actions  and 
expressions  which  did  not  interest  him.  But  he  was  far 
from  being  either  a  misanthrope  or  a  lover  of  solitude  ; 
he  loved  nothing  better  than  to  mix  with  the  real  people. 
Unadulterated  cockneys  were  his  delight.  He  liked  to 
sit  on  the  kuifo-boar<l  of  an  omnibus  beside  the  coachman, 
to  frequent  little  shops,  and  he  was  familiar  with  the 
area  steps  of  London  and  the  suburbs.  Society,  with 
its  monotony  of  elegance  and  its  perpetual  desire  to  hide 
or  to  subordinate  the  human  side  of  things,  inspired  him 
only  with  fear  and  repugnance.  He  kept  his  life  resolutely 
apart  from  that  section  of  the  London  world  which  has 
been  in  our  days  the  Caipua  of  so  many  English  artists.'' 
Hii  love  of  music,  and  his  pathetic  attempt  to  console 
himself  with  the  bagpipe  when  age  took  from  him  the 
power  of  making  and  enjoying  any  other  form  of  harmony, 
are  among  the  traits  of  character  which  must  enlist 
sympathy  for  him  wherever  there  are  human  hearts. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

The  Nouve/le  Heme  has  no  special  article  this  month 
which  is  of  quite  equal  interest  to  one  or  two  of  tho  articles 
of  the  Revue  des  Deuv  Monies,  but  it  offers  a  wider 
range  of  interest  in  the  variety  of  subjects  and  number 
of  its  contributions,  art,  industry,  literature,  science, 
biography,  colonial  and  foreign  politics  having  each 
their  turn. 

THE  FRENCH  EXHIBITION  AT  MOSCOW. 

Any  subject  which  has  a  bearing  on  the  friendship 
between  France  and  Russia  may  be  sure  of  a  sympathetic 
hearing  in  the  Revue,  and  the  first  place  in  the  first 


number  is  given  to  an  evidently  inspired  article  on  the^ 
approaching  Freneh  Exhibition  which  is  to  open  in 
Moscow  on  the  1st  of  next  month.  The  position  of 
French  commerce  in  the  Russian  market  has  been  found, 
to  be  very  unsatisfactory.  The  figures  of  French,  German,, 
and  English  trade  with  Russia  for  1 889 give  for  England  over 
100,000,000  of  roubles  of  exports,  and  over  274,000,(X)0' 
of  imports;  for  Grermany,  124,000,000  of  exports  and 
192,0(X),000  of  imports ;  for  France,  on  both  sides  of  the 
account,  are  exactly  corresponding  figures  of  42,893,235. 
For  a  nation  so  rich  as  France,  and  a  nation  which 
desires  in  at  least  an  important  section  of  its  public 
opinion  to  consider  itself  as  the  natural  ally  of  Russia, 
this  is  a  surprisingly  small  result.  So  it  was  felt  by 
M.  .  Watbled,  the  French  consul,  in  whose  braiu 
the  project  of  the  Moscow  Exhibition  appears 
to  have  been  first  conceived.  He  began  to  agitate  for 
the  realisation  of  the  project.  M.  Tirard  and  M.  Spuller 
were  at  first  absolutely  opposed  to  the  idea,  but  all  conies 
to  the  man  who  knows  how  to  wait,  and  in  January  of 
last  year  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  starting  for  St. 
PeteiTsburg  charged  with  a  mission  from  the  Government 
to  study  the  best  means  of  developing  commercial  re- 
lations between  France  and  Russia.  M.  Wishne(;radsky, 
theRussianMinisterof  Finance,  wasimmediately  taken  with 
the  idea  of  a  French  exhibition  in  the  town  of  Moscow. 
The  sympathy  of  the  Emperor  himself  was  before  long 
enlisted.  M.  Dolgorcnkotf,  the  Governor  of  Moscow, 
received  the  proposal  with  cordial  acquiescence,  declaiiiig, 
that  France  was  his  second  country.  Within  throo 
months  M.  Watbled  returned  to  Paris,  bringing  with  him 
the  necessary  Russian  authorisation.  A  change  in. 
the  French  Ministry  had  put  M.  Roche  in  the 
place  of  M.  Tirard,  and  M.  Ribot  had  suc- 
ceeded M.  Spuller.  The  advocates  of  the  scheme  of  \\\^ 
exhibition  were  as  well  received  in  Paris  as  they  h;id 
been  in  St.  Petersburg.  From  that  point  the  questiou^ 
became  one  only  of  detail.  The  articlti  concludes  with 
the  reason  why  Moscow  rather  than  St.  Petersburg  has 
been  selected  as  the  town  in  which  the  exhibition  can 
most  advantageously  take  place,  and  with  a  description 
of  the  grounds  and  buildings  which  have  been  allotted  to 
it.  Hie  French  colonies  are  to  be  represented  as  well  as. 
France,  and  a  further  and  fuller  description  is  promised 
in  a  future  article. 

"  Paris  on  Wheels  "  is  the  title  of  two  articles  by 
Croqueville,  which  will  interest  the  section  of 
society  that  habitually  moves  on  wheels,  and  ii 
known  in  unaristocratic  region    as       carriage  com- 

Eany."  Celebrated  equipages  of  the  last  hundred  years, 
orses,  coachmen,  Hvery  complete,  drive  across  the  pages, 
and  enable  us  to  see  again  the  fashionable  processions  of 
Empire,  Monarchy,  and  Republic.  The  incidents  of  the 
Park-round  reproduce  themselves — occupants,  as  well  as 
carriages,  live  again.  We  seem  \o  be  passii]g,  bowing, 
greeting,  commenting,  returning  heme,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
added,  with  something  of  the  same  sense  of  bewildered 
uneasiness  which  lingers  in  bad  days  after  the  reality^ 
The  way  in  which  we  amuse  ourselves  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
Some  of  us  like  old  pictures  ;  others,  doubtless,  enjoy  old 
carriages  and  the  gossip  that  appertains  to  them. 

For  a  contrasting  subject  tne  reader  may,  if  he  will, 
turn  to  M.  de  CasteTlane*s  articles  on  the  Fourth  Es'ate, 
which  are  brought  to  an  end  in  the  number  for  April  1st. 
"  G.  G  ,"  in  the  number  for  the  loth,  begins  a  new  series 
upon  "  Armaments  and  Tactics,"  and  there  is  an  interest- 
ing unsigned  article  on  "  The  Partition  of  Africa,"  accom- 
panied by  a  map,  which  puts  into  the  \  lainest  black  and 
white  the  share  which  England  h^rprop  sedM  herself  to  • 
take.  Digitized  by  VjjOOQIC 
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A\ie  und  Neue  Welt.   Einsieieln,  Switser^ 
laud.   50  Pr.   Hetc  7. 
Df.  Adolf  Fritzen.  ntw  Bishop  of  Strassburg. 
Kasttr  in  the  Austrim  Alps.   B.  Reiter. 
TheOrgAn.   (Illas.)  O.Werner. 
Aus  Allen  Weltthellen.  Leipzig.  April.  80  Pf. 
ihe  Anthropography  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula.  (C'jntinued.)  O.  Hftndler. 
Through  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan.  (Con- 
tinued.)  H.  Apel. 
Deutschep  Hausschatz.  Regensburg.  40  Pf. 
Heft  V*. 

Franz  Bonn,  Poet.  With  Portrait.  F.  Binder. 
Cologne.   (Illus.)   H.  Kerner. 
Dr.  Adolf  Fritzen.   With  Portrait. 
Heft  10. 

The  Martinswand  at  Zirl  In  Tyrol.  (Illus.) 
Franz  von  Defregger  and  Franz  von  Lenbach, 

Artists.  WithPortrai'8. 
Otto  von  Oehlschlfiger.   With  Portrait. 
Reminiscences  of    Dr.  Wind'horst.  With 

Portrait.   H.  Kerner  and  A.  Haupt. 
Deutsche  Rundschau.  Berlin.  April.  2  Marks. 
Voluntary    and    Involuntary  Movements. 

(Concluded.)  W.  Henke. 
A  Hundred  Years— Sixteenth  Century— of 

Italian  Portrait  Painti  ig.   K.  Woermaon. 
The  Conversion  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

O.  Speck. 
Casati's  "  Bquatoria."   P.  Reichard. 
Karl  Friedrich  Relnhard.   W.  Lang. 
Ttie  First  Ca^iiract  of  the  Nile.    Qeorg  Ebers. 
Pc  liUcal  Correspondence— The  Empress  Fred- 

erick  s  Visit  to  Paris  and  Italy. 
Ils9  Frapan.  German  Novelist  and  Poetess 

E.  Wechsler. 
James  Michael  Reinhold  Lenz,  Poet. 
:Die  Gartenlaube.  Leipzig.  50  Pf. 

Heft  1. 

Ninetv  Years  of  Women's  Dress.   (Illus.)  C. 
Gurlitt. 

Tragedies  and  Comedies  of  Super»tition  I. 
Hfinrich  Sehliemanu,  I.  With  Portrait.  V. 
Virchow. 

Heft  2. 

Women's  Dress.  (Continued.)  C.  Gurlitt. 
The  Story  of  "  Stille  Nacht,  Heilige  Naiht ! " 

J.  Bletzicher. 
Heinrich  Schliemann.  (Continued.)  R.  Vir- 

chow. 

Vienna.  (Illus.)  V.  Chiavacci. 

Heft  3. 

The  Distress  among  the  Silesian  Weavers. 

The  Zone  Railway  Tariff. 

Ernst  Julius  Hahnel,  Sculptor.  With  Portrait 

and  other  Illustrations.   F.  Offermaiin. 
Superstition.  (Continued.) 
Orchids.  The  Flowers  of  ParadUe.  (Illus.) 

Dr.  A.  Nagel. 

Heft  4. 

Singing  in  the  Nursery.  Dr.  A.  Reiisraann. 
Vienna.  (Continued.)  (Illus.)  V.  Chi*v<icci. 
The  Police  and  the  Criminals  of  Ber.in. 

(Illus.)  P.  Lindenberg. 
Die  Gesellsehaft.  Leipzig.  April.   1  Mark. 
Georg  von  V.»llmar.  With  Portrait. 
Practical  Socialism.  Max  Herold. 
The  Lessing  Episode.  A.  Kniepf . 
Short  Studies.  G.  von  VoUmar. 
Poems  by  JuMuB  Brand  and  others. 
Die  Katholischen  Missionen.  Freiburg. 

May.  Yearly,  4  Marks. 
Dr.  Peters  and  the  Catholic  Missions  on 

Victoria   Nyanza,   and  in  Bast  Africa. 

(Illus.) 

A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Tomb  of  Franz  Xaver  at 
Goa.  (Iirus.)  A.Mnller. 
:Kritische  Revue  aus  Oesterrelch.  Vienca. 

April  1 

A  Year  After  Bismarck's  Fall.  Josef  Graf. 

The  Tallevrand  Memoirs.   F.  WlUfort. 

The   Austrian    Income  Tax.    Dr.    G.  J. 

Guttman. 

Austrian  History-Writing.    J.  A.  Freiherr 
von  Helfert. 

April  15. 

The  Opening  of  the  Austrian  Relchsrath. 

Jo«ef  Graf. 
The  Modern  Mili'ary  System. 
Jhe  Internatiooal   Miners'    Congress.  F. 

Willfort. 


Deutsche  Rundschau.— in  this  number  George  Ebers  discusses  some 
inscriptions  discovered  on  the  rocky  island  of  Sehel,  by  Mr.  Wilbour, 
a  well-known  American,  who  divides  his  year  between  his  home, 
Paris,  and  Egypt,  passing  the  winter  on  the  Nile,  and  who  is  always  ready 
to  place  his  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  others  also  occupied  in  archjBO- 
logical  researcli  in  Egypt.  One  inscription  tells  of  a  period  of  seven  years 
when  the  Nile  did  not  overflow  its  banks,  and  a  great  famine  was  the  conse- 
quence— undoubtedly  a  remembrance  of  the  distress  which,  according  to  the 
Bible  story,  Joseph  took  such  wise  precautions  to  grapple  with.  Three 
other  inscriptions,  however,  reter  to  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile.  One  tells 
of  a  king  ordering  a  canal  to  be  made,  another  of  a  king  passing  safely 
through  the  canal,  while  the  third  tells  of  another  king  who  found  the 
opening  so  blocked  with  stones  that  he  ordered  a  new  canal  to  be  cut,  and 
that  ho  also  passed  safely  through  it,  sailing  up  the  stream.  The  date  of  the 
last  inscription  is  reckoned  to  be  about  B.C.  1453. 

Die  Gartenlaube.— In  Heft  2  is  told  the  story  of  the  German  Christmas 
hymn,  Stille  Nacht,  Heilige  Nacht  J  "  The  words  of  this  beautiful  little 
hymn,  which  is  sung  in  Germany  at  Christmas  time  in  every  church,  school, 
and  home,  from  the  palace  to  the  meanest  cottage,  were  written  by  Joseph 
Mohr  C1792-1848),  a  Catholic  priest  of  Salzburg.  The  composer  of  the 
music  was  Franz  Gruber  (1787-1863),  a  poor  weaver's  son,  and  himself  only 
a  weaver  till  his  eighteenth  year.  On  Christmas  Eve,  in  the  year  1818, 
Mohr,  it  appears,  went  to  his  friend  Gruber,  and  handed  him  his  little  poem, 
with  the  request  that  he  should  set  it  to  music,  and  the  composer  succeeded 
so  quickly  that  Mohr,  who,  by  the  way,  had  a  fine  tenor  voice,  was  able  to 
sing  the  hymn  the  same  night  in  the  church  at  Obemdorf  where  Gruber  was 
organist.  The  simple  and  touching  melody,  together  with  the  intelligent 
singing  of  the  author,  produced  a  deep  impression  on  all  present,  and  the 
little  hymn  henceforth  became  a  wanderer  from  land  to  land,  for  Gruber 
never  published  his  composition.  Here  and  there  in  Salzburg  and  some 
parts  of  Bavaria  it  might  be  heard,  but  it  was  copied  or  mostly  sung 
by  ear.  An  organ-builaer  of  Tyrol,  who  had  heard  Mohr  sing  it,  may 
have  made  it  known  in  Tyrol.  However  that  may  be,  shortly  before 
Chri.stmas,  in  1833,  the  Strasser  family  of  musicians,  from  Zillerthal, 
visited  Leipzig  and  sang  the  hymn  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Then  R.  Friese, 
of  Dresden,  had  the  hymn  faithfully  written  down  as  the  singers  rendered  it. 
A  very  short  time  now  sufficed  to  spread  the  hymn  all  over  Germany ; 
the  Imperial  choir  of  the  Cathedral  at  Berlin  took  special  pains  to  make  it 
known,  and  it  became  such  a  favourite  with  Frederick  William  IV.  of 
Prussia  that  the  Cathedral  choir  had  to  sing  it  at  the  Imperial  Castle  every 
Christmas.  Tlie  wonder  is  that  it  is  still  so  little  known  outside  Germany. 
It  is,  however,  included  in  the  collection  of  hymns  edited  by  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke  for  use  in  his  church,  Bedford  Chapel,  Bloomsbury,  though  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  author  or  the  composer ;  nor  indeed  is  there  any  indi- 
cation of  its  being  a  translation.    In  Mr.  Brooke's  version  it  runs : — 


still  the  night,  holy  the  night  I 
Sleeps  the  worid  1   Yet  the  light 
Soines  where  Mary  watches  there, 


Her  c!iild  Jesu*,  sweet  and  fair. 

Sleeping  in  heavenly  rest ; 
Sleeping  in  heavenly  rest. 


Still  the  night,  holv  the  night  I 
Shepherds  first  told  aright 
How  the  Angel-H«llelujah ! 
Bang  s)  loud  from  near  and  far ; 

Jesus,  a  Saviour,  is  bom  ; 

Jesus,  a  Saviour,  is  bw<m,  etc. 


Die  Gesellsehaft— The  April  part  is  a  strong  number.  Paul  Albrecht, 
M.D.,  has  just  brought  out  a  book,  price  £3,  with  the  title  of  Lessing's 
Plagiarisms."  In  it  are  registered  and  numbered  some  thousands  of 
Lessing's  secret  plagiarisms  ;  indeed,  according  to  this  medical  man,  all 
Lessing's  dramatic  creations  and  epigrams  have  been  stolen.  To  import  the 
thoughts  of  others  and  give  them  out  as  his  own,  that  was,  in  fact,  Lessing's 
"poetical  method." — George  von  VoUmar  is  the  well-known  Socialist  leader 
and  member  of  the  Reichstag.  Tlie  Short  Studies  which  he  contributes  to 
this  number  show  him  in  his  social-theoretical,  his  polemical,  his  artistic, 
and  his  aphoristic  sides. 

Die  Katholisehen  Missionen. — An  illustrated  monthly  which  devotes  its 
pages  to  Catholic  missions.  It  is  edited  by  F.  J.  Hutter,  and  published  at 
the  Herder  Verlagshaudlung  at  Freiburg  im  Breisgau.  Every  other  month 
there  is  a  supplement  for  the  young. 
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Marie  Herz- 


H  Fii  i^ 
Dr.  A.  Wol- 


Moderae  Rundschau.  Vienna.  (Bi-monthly.) 
April  1.   50  Pf. 
Social  Ck>nnection8.  The  Editors. 
Storm  Gospel.  Ola  HantBon. 
HU  Wife's  Lover.  Drama  in  One  Act,  trars- 

lated  from  the  French.  Aureilen  Schol*. 
Prau  Bertha  von  Suttner,  Novelisi.  With 

Portrait.   R.  Lotbar. 
^^oe  Darkest  Thing  in  Modernism.  F<tlk 

Schapp. 
The  Novel  of  the  Superhuman. 

feld. 

T  ne  Austro-Oernoan  Tat  i  ff .  I . 
Vienna  Popular  Concerts.  I. 
heim. 

Tbe  Mozart  Monamen*^. 
Nord  und  Siid.  Brtslau.  April.  2  M^rks. 
Ferdinand  Lassalle's  Diary.   Wi  li  Portriit. 

Paul  Lindau. 
The  Aristotle  Papvrus.   G.  K«ibe\ 
Matilde  Serao.  Itiliau  Novelist.    Helen  Zim> 
mem. 

Preussische  Jahrbiicher.  Berlin.   April  2. 
1  Mark  Pf. 
Tariffs  and  the  Condition  of  Workmen  in  the 

United  States.  J.  Rosenstein. 
Livonia  as  Part  of  the  Gannan  Enplre  from 
the  Thirteenth  to  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
O.  Hamack. 
Political    Correspondence :   Retirement  of 
Herr  von  Gossler.  Deatli  of  Dr.  Windthorst, 
Prince  Bismarck's  Candidature,  the  Reptile 
Fund,  Bulgaria,  Italy,  Prince  Napoleon, 
Auitria. 
Lay  Doctoring,  Dr.  J.  Thiersch. 
Schorep's  Familienblatt.  (Salon-Ausgabe). 
Berlin.   7.5  Pf. 
Heft.  8. 

The  Tbeitre.  (Illus.)  A.  Kampf,  M.  Grube, 
and  J.  Freund. 

Heft.  9. 

The  New  Utopia. 
Stimmen  aus  Marla-Laach.  Freiburg. 

Ai)'il21. 

Dr.  Windthorst.   In  Memor'am.  (Verse.) 

Tbe  Spiritual  Weap  *n  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cracy.  I.   H.  Pesch. 

The  Miracle  of  Tipasa.   P.  Hoensbrooch. 

The  Sacred  Lyrics  of  Verdaguer.  A.  Baum- 
ga)  tner. 

Uebep  Land  und  Meep.  Stuttgart.  Heftio. 

1  Mark. 
Valparaiso.  (Illus.) 
Luitpold,  Pr  nee  Regent  of  Bararii. 
Interview  with  Ernst  Wichcrt,  P.et.  With 

Portrait.   G.  Dahms. 
The  Vienna  Fire  Brigade.  (Illus.) 
The  Salvation  Army  at  Berlin.  (Illus.)  O. 

Klaussmann. 
Hermann  Allmers,  Poet.  With  Portiait.  Dr. 

L.  Koch. 

The  RoiMNanian  Army.  (Illus.)  A.  Danzer. 
Wi*helm  Hauff.a  Classical  Story-teller.  Illus. 
Dr.  Adolf  Fritzen,  First  German  Bishop  of 

Strassburg.  Wit  h  Portrait. 
Pa^  a  Hundred  Years  Ago.  (Illus.) 
The  Costume  Exhibition  at  Vienna. 
Unsepe  Zeit.   Leipzig.   April,   l  Mark. 
Music  Requiems.   P.  Spltta. 
Karl  Schurz  on  tbe  Americ.n  Cartel  Party. 

C.  F.  Batsch. 
The  Cheapening  of  Rai'wny  Travelling  and 

its  CTonsequences.  J.  Supri. 
What  is  the  Value  of  GibrAltar  and  Malta  to 

Great  Britain  ?  N.  von  Eiigelnstedt. 
Eggers's  Biography  of  Christian  Daniel 

lUuch.  Sculptor.   O.  Poitig. 

Valhagen  und  Klaslng's  Neue  Monats- 

hefte.   LeipziK.   April.   1  Mark  2!>  Pf . 
Wemig»rode.    With  Portraits    and  other 

Illustrations.   Dr.  W.  Noeldechen. 
Paris  under  Mazarin.  (lUus.) 
The  So-called  Beethoven  Portrait,  by  G.  von 

Kiigelgen.   (Illus  )   Dr.  T.  Frimmel. 
On  Snow-Sboea Through  Greenland.  (lUua.) 

O.  Preuss. 

Vom  Fels  zum  Meep.   Stuttgart.  Heft  9. 
1  Mark. 

Modern  Reform  in  Art  Industries  and  Its 

Results.  J.  von  Falke. 
The  Population  Movement  in  France. 
The  Netts  of  Birds.   (Illus.)   A  Baldamus. 
Vienna  on  Wheels.   (Illus)  U.March. 
The  Convent  of  Bebeutausen.    (Illus.)  O. 

Feregrinui. 


Kritische  Revue.— "The  Bismarck  system,"  writes  Josef  Graf,  ^'iscrum-^ 
bling  away,  not  only  in  Grermany  itself,  but  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  has- 
maintained  peace  only  with  frightful  sacrifices,  but  though  the  dearest  peace 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  smallest  war,  the  moment  eventually  comes  when 
an  armed  peace  is  impossible.  In  Italy  this  moment  has  already  arrived. 
The  Bismarck  system  is  crumbling  away  ;  but  woe  !  should  it  be  suddenly 
overthrown !  '* 

Moderne  Rundschau.— On  April  1  this  excellent  bi-monthly  began  its 
third  volume.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  J.  Joachim  and  E.  M.  Kafka,  and  in 
their  editorial  they  say  that  while  the  Moderne  DkhUnig  devotes  its  pages 
to  chronicling  the  movements  in  modem  literary  life  exclusively,  the  Moderne 
Bmidschan  endeavours  to  reflect  the  whole  of  modem  life.  Writing  of  the 
*^  New  Pedagogy,"  Falk  Schupp  says  that  the  English  language  has  all  the 
advantages  of  the  Latin — brevity  and  precision  of  expression,  and  wealth 
of  words.  It  has  also  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  Greek — modulation, 
and,  in  addition,  an  architectural  simplicity  in  its  grammar.  Further,  it 
has  a  practical  value  as  an  intemational  means  of  exchange  of  thought : 
and  last,  not  least,  it  will,  when  it  has  reformed  its  orthography,  become 
the  future  language  of  America.— Over  the  motto  **  Music  is  of  all  the  arts 
the  most  purely  human,  the  most  universal "  (Jean  Paul),  Dr.  Wolheim 
shows  how  the  history  of  the  concert  has  a  certain  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  social  conditions,  and  he  considers  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that 
the  people  are  provided  with  concerts  of  good  national  music  just  as 
much  as  it  is  its  duty  to  look  after  the  people's  education. 

NoPd  und  Siid.— The  most  noteworthy  thing  in  Nord  und  Siid  for  April 
is,  of  course,  the  publication  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle's  Diary,  under  the 
editorship  of  Paul  Lindau.  The  Diary  dates  from  Jan.  1,  1840,  to  the 
spring  of  1841,  Lassalle  not  having  quite  attained  his  fifteenth  year  when  it 
begins.  He  is  Secundaner  at  the  Magdalenen-Gymnasium  of  Breslau.  He 
has  found  his  home  and  his  native  town  intolerable,  and  he  persuades  his 
father  to  send  him  to  the  Handels-Schule  (Commercial  School)  at  Leipzig. 
This  is  in  May,  1840.  During  his  stay  of  about  a  year  in  Leipzig  it  becomes 
clear  to  him  that  he  can  never  be  nappy  as  a  merchant,  and  he  confesses 
openly  and  emphatically  that  his  future  lies  in  the  agitating  activity  of  the 
man  of  science.  He  then  gets  his  father  to  let  him  take  up  his  studies  again 
at  the  Gymnasium,  and  devote  himself  to  science.  The  Diary  therefore 
deals  with  the  last  quarter  of  a  year  of  his  regular  studies  at  the  Breslau 
Gymnasium,  and  the  episode  of  the  Handels-Schule  at  Leipzig.  In  the  first 
instalment  Paul  Lindau  gives  the  Diary  from  January  to  the  middle  of 
April,  1840.  Altogether  Lassalle  is  a  miserable  student.  He  possesses 
every  quality  that  belongs  to  a  bad  scholar.  His  conduct  leaves  much — 
everything — to  be  desired.  He  regards  the  masters  as  his  swom  enemies, 
and  is  constantly  complaining  of  unjust  treatment. 

Preussische  Jahrbiieher. — In  an  article  of  forty  pages,  Herr  J.  Rosen- 
stein, who  describes  the  McKinley  Bill  as  a  measure  in  the  interests  of 
trusts,  discusses  the  Tariff  and  the  Condition  of  the  People,  prices  having 
risen  greatly,  while  wages  remain  as  before,  since  the  passing  of  the  Bill. 

Unsere  Zeit. — Philipp  Spitta,  the  eminent  music  critic,  has  an  interesting 
study  of  the  music  requiem  apropos  of  Heinrich  von  Herzogenberg's 
Reauiem  for  choms  and  orchestra  produced  on  Sunday,  February  22  last, 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  at  Leipzig. 

Velhagen. — A  miniature  portrait  of  the  poet  Max  von  Schenkendorff,  by 
Coimt  Egloffstein,  has,  it  seems,  been  passed  off  at  the  Beethoven  House  at 
Bonn  as  a  portrait  of  Beethoven  by  Gerard  von  Kiigelgen.  Nor  is  the  pic- 
ture at  the  Grillparzer  Exhibition,  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  composer,  a 
genuine  Beethoven  portrait. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer. — It  is  now  over  forty  years,  says  J.  von  Falke, 
the  famous  Art  historian  and  director  of  the  Austrian  Museum  of  Arts 
and  Industries,  since  the  movement  for  the  elevation  of  art  industries 
was  set  on  foot  in  England,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  it  was  planted  in  Germany ;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  time  a 
distinct  advance  might  be  noticed.  Now,  however,  that  progress  has  come 
to  a  standstill. 
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The  Kuova  Antolosrla. 

April  l8t. 

11  Guerciuo  da  Cento.  A.  Venturl. 

Jesus  Christ  and  his  Recent  Biographers.  A. 

Chiappclli. 
•On  the  Triple  Alliance.  C.  Cantoni. 
Love  and  Oytnnastics  (continued).    E.  De 

Amicis. 

The  Chief  Towns  cf  Italy.   L.  Pigorini. 
.Prince  Napoleon.  B.  Bongbi. 

April  16th. 

Is  History  a  Science  ?  P.  Villari. 

The  Inscription  of  Praxiteles  and  the  Vercna 

Statue.  O.  Ghirardini. 
:The   Reorganisatioa   of   the  Currency.  C. 
Ferraris. 

La  Rassegna  Nazlonale. 

April  1st. 

"The  Russian  Police.  George  Kennan. 
Chronological  Studies.   A.  Paganelli. 
Beranger.   F.  Montefredini. 
Tlie  Social  Question.   A.  Vila  Pernici. 
Commentators  on  the  Creation'.  Antonio  Stop- 
pani. 

The  Situation.  G.  F.  Alioli. 
Stefano  Jacini.  P.  Braod. 

April  16th. 

A  Defence  of  Hexameters.  G.  Fo.'tebracJ. 
•On  the  Study  of  Archseology.  E.  Loewy. 

Francesco  Paoli.   P.  Prada. 
Prince  Jerome  Bonapirte.  Crit  \ 

La  Civllta  Cattolica. 

April  4th. 
^The  Problems  of  It»ly  in  Rome. 
The  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
Origin  of  the  Schiem  in  England.  By  the  Prior 
of  the  Charlerhouse,  PArkminster. 

April  18th 
Errors,  Liei,  and  Crimes. 
The  Sys'.em  of  Physici  of  St,  Thomas. 

The  LifiTUPian  Athenaeum. 

The  Origin  of  Mountains.   Prof.  Usel. 
The  Mission  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Paul  M&rin. 

La  Cultura. 

April  18th. 
The  Anglo-American  Conflict.  R.  Bon^hi. 
The  Proposed  French  Tariff.  V.  Ellena. 
Dostors  and  Scholars-   P.  Maestri. 


The  Italians  have  always  regarded  Prince  Napoleon  as  a  member  of  their 
own  royal  house,  and  so  it  is  only  natural  the  reviews  should  honour  him 
with  plentiful  obituary  articles.  The  best  appears  in  the  Nuova  AntolOgriA* 
from  the  pen  of  Senator  Bonghi,  who  enjoyed  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  late  Prince,  and  writes  of  him  with  much  frank  appreciation.  Wo 
subjoin  a  few  extracts : — 

Our  two  natures  did  not  in  any  way  agree.  Thus  in  conversation  we  avoided, 
although  we  appeared  to  seek,  serious  topics.  But  certainly  he  was  always  most 
pleasant  personally,  and  his  intellect  was  most  quick  and  acute.  In  later  years, 
when  misfortune  had  laden  and  somewhat  rounded  his  shoulders,  his  smile 
became  sad,  but  it  was  to  be  seen  as  frequently  as  ever  on  his  face.  His  coun- 
tenance displayed  marked  intelligence  and  a  strong  will,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
certain  contempt  for  men  and  things.  He  thought  himself  worthy  of  being,  not 
only  obeyed,  but  understood.  He  did  not  forget  that  he  was  both  a  prince  and  a 
BoLaparte,  but  he  had  his  own  particular  way  of  realising  his  position. 

On  two  occasions  the  Prince  appears  to  have  taken  the  senator  into  his 
political  confidence.  The  first  time  was  some  years  after  the  fall  of  the 
Second  Empire. 

He  asked  me  if  I  oelieved  that  it  might  have  been  possible  to  form  a  party 
in  Italy  for  the  restoration  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  in  France,  or  rather,  to 
express  himself  more  exactly,  for  his  own  elevation  as  President  of  the  Republic. 
I  told  him  no :  that  such  a  party  could  never  have  been  formed ;  that  he  would 
have  found  support  neither  in  the  country  nor  at  court ;  that  Italians  wished  him 
well  because  of  his  conduct  during  the  Euipire  in  respect  to  all  Italian 
questions ;  that  personally  he  was  received  with  pleasure,  but  that  no  one  would 
stir  hand  or  foot  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  French  Government.  At  this 
declaration  of  mine  be  seemed  very  much  surprised,  but  he  took  it  in  good  part. 
.  .  .  On  the  second  occasion,  at  a  much  later  date,  talking  of  the  condition 
of  France,  he  showed  himself  imbued  with  the  belief  that  he  would  be  elected 
President  by  the  popular  vote.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  course  of  public  opinion 
in  France  ought  to  have  cured  him  of  any  such  expectations,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  confess  that  it  seemed  to  me  very  strange  that  he  should  still  entertain  them. 
However,  it  appeared  to  me  cruel  and  discourteous  to  argue  with  him,  so  I 
turned  the  conversation  and  brought  it  to  a  close  by  saying:  "  After  all.  Prince, 
you  know  France  far  better  than  I  do.** 

The  renewal  or  non-renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  1892  is  rapidly 
growing  into  one  of  the  momentous  questions  of  the  day  in  Italy,  and  the 
reviews  have  regulav  contributions  on  the  subject.  Sigoor  Carlo  Cantoni 
writes  lengthily  in  favour  of  its  renewal  in  an  article  in  the  Anldogia^  in 
which  he  joins  issue  with  Count  Jacini,  who,  in  his  much-discussed  article 
on  the  formation  of  a  new  National-Conservative  party,  looked  forward  to 
an  alliance  with  Francs.  But  the  sudden  death  of  Jacini  has  unhappily 
intervened  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  publication  of  his  programme  ;  and  the 
Rassegna  Nazlonale,  in  an  interesting  biographical  notice  of  the  deceased 
Catholic  politician,  mourns  over  the  fact  that  the  new  struggling  party 
should  thus  have  been  left  fatherless  almost  at  its  birth. 

The  Nuova  Antologia,  by  the  way,  has  made  a  new  departure  this  month 
by  appearing  with  illustrations.  They  sejve  to  illustrate  an  article  on  the 
works  of  Guercino,  and  consist  of  well-executed  reproductions  of  some  of  his 
principal  paintings.  One  other  article  in  the  last  Aivtoloffia  is  worth  reading : 
the  second  and  final  article  on  **  Is  History  a  Science? "  by  Prof.  Villari, 
present  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  In  it  he  criticises  Professor  Henry 
Sidjzwick*s  theories  on  the  historical  method. 

Signer  Bonghi,  not  content  with  being  a  most  voluminous  contributor  to 
many  magazines,  both  Italian  and  English,  possesses  besides  his  own  little 
private  organ.  This  is  the  CultUPa,  which  comes  out  weekly  at  2^d.  a 
number,  and  contains  short  political  and  literary  articles  on  questions  cf  the 
day,  besides  a  general  summary  of  Italian  news. 
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Samtiden. 

Yearly  •ubtcription, 
post  tree. 


5  kr. 


His  Last  L.tterfl.  Vilhelm  Krag. 
Church  and  SUte.  Leo  Tolstoi. 
2oli  and  Morality.  Edward  Ujd. 


Ur  Dafiren*s  Kronika. 

Btookhclm.  Yearly  subscription.  10  kr, 
A  Itoyal  Matrimonial  Tragtdy.  Chr.  Blaogitrup. 
Musical  Sevleir.  Volontaire. 
PoliUcal  Outlook.  A.  O.  C. 
Be  ta  von  Suttner't  "  Doim  with  the  Armi !  " 

Reviewed  by  Ellen  Key. 
'TLeitiioal  Review.  Volontalre. 
Jiorwegian  Literature.  A.  Uar.ldion. 


Nordlsk  Tidskrift. 

Publ.'sbei  by  the  Letterstedt  Soc'ety,  Stock- 
holm. Y*ar'y  subscription,  10  kr. 

.Merooiis  and  Impressions  frjm  a  Germsn  Col- 
lege. O.toUoppe. 

:  S  taoley  and  the  R^rgu  ir J.   E.  W.  D  ihl  gren. 

•Cblldhoo<l  Remln'sceocts  of  the  Fo  ish  Rebel- 
lion.  Tanja  Rajevtkl. 

The  Mystery  of  St.«  Laurentlus.   Kr.  Njrop. 

Henrik  Ibten's  Latest  Droaia :  "  Uedda  Gabltr.  " 
Gco  g  Gdlhe. 

Lieut.-GeneralJorgen  Bjelke's  Autoblog  aphy. 
A  Review.  H.  J.  Huilield.-Ka«s. 

.Ancient  Fofk-Sjcgs  of  Denmaik.  A  K:view. 
G.  Djur-klow. 


Tilskuopen. 

<7openh8g^n.    Published  by  N.  Neergaird 

Yearly  subscription,  12  kr. 
3Ionrad's  Position  in  1864. 
An  Epic  Poem.  (Condud 


V.  Stuckenberg. 
O.  Wancher, 


RtthUk. 
The  Theatres. 
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(Illus.)    Cbristfaoia.    No\  14. 
Yearly  subscription,  8  Vr.  80  ore. 
II.  E.  Linguar.^   (With  portr-ir.)  O. 
Hindoo  Women.    (Continued  from  No. 

Krittfer  Janson. 
?fapol*on  I.  and  Alexander  I.   A.  Ri^der. 
English  Alt-lovers.   After  L  >di>v  c  Hallev^^. 
Prince  Napoleon.    With  Portrai'.    A.  Raedf  r. 
•Sonj4  Kovalekkki.     WLh  Portrat.     W.  C. 
Broegger. 

Henrik  I<.sen  m  Grimstad.   H»  nrik  Jdezger. 
The  Regfclde,  Count  Adolf  Rlbb'ng.   (From  Sy 

lUusirerad  Ttdning.) 
The  Civilisation  of  ihe  Redskins.  (From  the 

French.) 

Theophilut  Hansen.  With  Portrai^ 

The  Man  with  the  Wishlng-Wand.  (C  ntinmd.) 

L.  Dietrichson. 
The  Art  of  Weather  Prophecy.'  Profeeior  H. 

Mohn. 

TYeroUcbka.  Ant  n  Tschectow. 


^n^g^Ty  in  the  Middle  Ag^s. 

mTd. 

'Russia-FinlsLd.   Hi  rman  Bang, 
Ntcolaus  Lenan.   Vald.  Vedel. 
.A  Letter  from  P.  A.  Heib<rg  to  Kamma  j 


Samtiden  this  month  is  not  up  to  its  usual  mark,  as  it  contains  no  native 
product  of  any  literary  value.  Count  Tolstoi  appears  to  have  contributed 
his  article  on  Church  and  State  to  this  paper  as  well  as  to  the  Fortnightly 
JRecteWf  as  there  is  no  indication  of  its  being  a  translation.  The  only  other 
article  of  importance  is  Edward  Rod >  very  interesting  essay  on  "  Zola  and 
Morality,"  taken  from  the  lievue  Blm,  The  writer,  after  comparing  the 
complaceny  with  which  Zola's  works  are  now  received  to  the  indignation 
which  they  roused  ten  years  ago,  goes  on  to  compare  also  the  difference 
between  the  old  and  the  new  method  of  improving  the  morality  of  the  people, 
and  wonders  if  Zola  has  never  asked  himself,  as  self-appointed  docteur  des 
fciences  humaines,  whether  or  not  it  is  quite  healthy  to  thus  expose  to 
pubhc  view  the  rotten  carcases  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  laboratory  of 
such  a  surgeon.  For  the  masses  who  are  neither  philosophers,  scientists, 
nor  ^oul-surgeons,  who  are,  in  fact,  simply  livers  of  life,  good  words  are  the 
need  of  the  day,  and  a  kindly  and  clear-seeing  eye  that  will  help  them  to 
keep  out  of  the  mud. 

Nordlsk  Tidskrift  has,  as  usual,  a  good  selection  of  original  articles  from 
Scandinavian  writers.  Tanja  Kajevski  s  (Sonja  Kovalevski)  **  Reminiscences 
of  the  Polish  Rebellion  "  are  intensely  interesting,  and  with  a  dash  of  sarcastic 
humour  peeping  through  here  and  there.  Henrik  Ibsen  finds  a  stem  reviewer 
inGeorg  Gothe,who  criticises  his  latest  drama  "  Hedda  Gabler,"  very  coolly  and 
unsparingly.  The  dialogue  (especially  in  the  first  act)  is  significant,  ex- 
pressive, and  finely  characteristic,  and  the  dramatic  power  of  it  so  strong 
and  vivid  that  one  reads  the  play  or  sees  it  performed  with  bated  breath. 
But  this  wildly  lesthetic  Hedaa  is  unnatural  in  the  extreme,  and  this 
reviewer  of  Ibsen  assures  us,  in  conclusion,  that  nowhere  in  the  world  can  be 
found  the  dramatic  talent  that  can  give  clearness  and  hfe  to  a  r6le  so  dim 
and  complicated  as  hers.    George  Gothe  has  never  seen  Miss  Robins. 

Russia-Finland,"  in  Tilskueron,  is  a  sympathetic  and  ably  written 
article  by  Herman  Bang  on  the  present  aspect  of  afiairs  in  the  land  of  a 
thousand  lakes.  The  writer  shows  how  the  three  different  races,  Swedish, 
Russian,  and  Finnish  live,  work,  and  act  together,  but  space  will  not  per- 
mit of  more  than  one  short  extract  from  his  concluding  lines,  which  sound 
like  a  warning  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  "  The  world  will  surely  keep  an  eye 
on  what  passes  now  in  Finland.  The  Russification  of  Finland  is  the  Slav 
pushing  forward  his  outpost.  Now,  as  always,  Russia  marches  forward  over 
crushea  rights,  and  for  all  the  sorrows  already  predicted  for  the  Finnish 
people,  no  one,  as  usual,  has  any  remedy." 

One  of  the  finest  articles  in  tJr  Dagen*S  Kronika  is  certainly  the  review  of 
Bertav  on  Suttner  s  book,  ''Down  with  the  Arms,"  by  Ellen  Key,  a  brilhant 
essayist  always,  and  in  tins  case  especially  so  by  reason  of  her  sympathy  with 
the  object  of  the  book  she  reviews.  The  authoress  of  this  novel — which,  as  its 
name  indicates,  is  a  passionate  appeal  against  warfare — is  herself  the  daughter 
of  an  Austrian  general,  and  though  her  book,  according  to  Ellen  Key, 
possesses  no  literary  merit,  it  may  be  considered  a  great  work  for  the  stir  it 
has  occasioned  in  Germany — a  stir  somewhat  similar  to  that  roused  in 
America  by  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" — also  a  woman's  protest  against  one  of  the 
blackest  blots  upon  humanity,  slavery.  Berta  von  Suttner  contends,  and 
makes  her  contention  clear  and  sound  to  us,  that  war  does  not  exist 
outside  ourselves  as  an  unavoidable  natural  force,  but  is  in  us,  a  part  of  us 
a  relic  of  the  savagery  of  former  days.  She  tears  to  ra<;s  all  those  fine 
phrases  by  which  belligerents  cheat  themselves  into  breaking  the  peace, — 
phrases  about  "  The  honour  of  the  nation,"  "  The  sacred  soil  of  our  Father- 
land," **  The  defence  of  our  altars  and  our  heaitths,''  "  The  victory  of  humanity 
and  liberty" — phrases  as  generously  used  by  the  aggressor  as  by  the 
attacked.  She  brings  forward  the  inexplicable  contradictions  in  the 
appeals  of  the  belligerents  to  the  God  of  hosts,  and  the  *  prayers  of 
the  women  that  He  must  protect  their  husbands  and  sons  and  kill  the 
husbands  and  sons  of  other  women  who  are  meanwhile  praying  similarly. 
She  reminds  her  readers  that  the  dream  the  American  blacksmith,  Elihu 
Burritt,  gave  words  to  in  1840  had  already  in  1889  been  realised  in  a  World's 
Congress  with  delegates  from  100  peace  societies  that  are  each  working  to 
produce  and  foster  in  the  different  nations  such  a  feeling  that  war  will  be 
rendered  impossible.  *'  The  day  will  come,"  says  Berta,  "  when  wo  shall 
find  that  those  words  old  Moltke  spake,  and  that  are  so  often  quoted — *  eter- 
nal peace  is  a  dream,  and  not  a  beautiful  dream  either ' — were  not  prophetic." 
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the  dutch  magazines. 

The  most  interesting  item  in  De  f^n  ls  for  April  is  the 
conclusion  of  L.  Simon's  paper  (bejun  in  the  April 
number)  on  "  Recent  Drama  in  Germany."  It  consists  of 
a  careful  and  exhaustive  criticism  of  the  realistic  tragedies 
of  Gerhard  Hauptmann.  Professor  A.  Piersou  contributes 
one  of  Ills  thoughtful  and  suggestive  Dialogues,"  and 
Professor  Van  Hamel  writes  on  "  French  Versification.'* 
Zola's  V Argent  is  very  fully  reviewed  in  this  number. 

In  Vragen  des  Tijds,  Dr.  J.  E.  Enklaar  writes  on  "  The 
Teaching  of  Chemistry  in  Elementary  Schools,"  Mr.  J.  A. 
van  Gilse  on  "  Electoral  Pledges,  '  and  H.  W.  Sohook  on 
"Methods  of  Securing  Regular  Attendance  at  School." 
The  last-named  strongly  urges  the  prohibition  of  farm 
work  for  children — the  usual  cause  of  non-attendance  in 
Dutch  country  districts.  It  appears  there  are  some 
parishes  where  children  under  twelve  are  not  allowed  to 
be  employed  in  field  or  house-work  during  school  hours ; 
but  these  are  isolated  regulations,  and  something  of  the 
nature  of  our  Factory  Acts  seems  urgently  needed. 


THE  SPANISH  MAGAZINES. 

The  Revista  Contemporanea  for  March  30th  contains 
an  article  on  "  The  Creation  according  to  Genesis,"  by 
Don  Juan  Vilanova  y  Piera.  The  Countess  d'Aulno^r'a 
lively  narrative  of  her  Spanish  journeys  is  concluded  in 
this  number.  Don  Antonio  Pena  y  Gofti  writes  on  the 
"Madrid  Concert  Society,"  and  Don  Jimeno  Agius  on 
"  SpelUng  Reform."  In  the  number  for  April  loth,  the 
principal  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  "  Our  PoUtical 
Poets,"  by  Dr.  Luis  Marco.  The  one  dealt  with  in  this 
number  is  Don  Antonio  Canovas  del  Castillo,  of  whom 
the  author  remarks,  "  What  a  poet  have  politics  robbed 
us  of,  in  the  person  of  Sefior  Canovas !  His  true 
and  irresistible  vocation  is  for  eloquence  and  poetry; 
circumstances,  and  his  own  merit,  have  drawn  him 
into  a  political  career.  We  do  not  wish  for  his  retire- 
ment ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  Hterature  would  gain  at  least 
as  much  thereby  as  the  party,  whose  illustrious  leader  he 
is,  would  lose."  Canovas'  title  to  poetic  fame  at  present 
consists  of  one  volume  of  verse,  from  which  extracts  are 
given.  The  article  on  the  "Madrid  Concert  Society"  is  con- 
tinued, and  Don  Damian  Isern  writes  on  "  The  Forms  of 
Government." 

The  Bevtsta  Idero-Americana  opens  with  an  article  on 
"  Civilisation  in  Ecuador,"  by  Don  J.  Leon  Mira.  U.  Gon- 
zalez Serrano  concludes  his  series  of  papers  on  "  German 
Philosophy,"  and  the  Bishop  of  Oviedo  writes  on  "  Pre- 
historic Civilisation  in  the  Philippine  Islands."  "The 
subject  of  subjects  to-day,"  says  Senor  Castelar, "  is  the 
electoral  campaign  in  Austria."  To  this,  accordingly,  and 
its  influence  on  the  Bohemian  Question — the  race-conflict 
of  Czech  and  German — he  devotes  a  considerable  part  of 
his  "Cronica  Intemacional."  Oliveira  Martins  contri- 
butes an  interesting  article  on  "  Geography  at  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  Fifteenth  Century ; "  and  Luis  Vidart,  in  a 
short  paper  on  "Bull  Fights,"  shows  that  all  the  best 
Spaniards  of  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years  have 
disapproved  of  an  amusement  "  reprobated  equally  by  the 
rehgion  of  true  believers  and  the  science  cf  freethinkers," 
and  characterised  in  the  Bull  of  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
as  "  worthier  of  demons  than  of  men."  Unfortunately, 
this  view  has  never  been  that  of  the  majority ;  indeed, 
Senor  Vidart  thinks  that  the  passion  for  bull-fighting  in 
modem  times  is  "  becoming  greater  every  day." 

The  foreign  section  of  the  Review  includes  a  short 


OF  Reviews. 

story  by  Alphonse  Daudet ;  a  biography  of  Dumas  fiU,  by 
Zola ;  Flaubert's  "  Saint-Julien  THospitaher,"  perhaps 
his  most  perfect  piece  of  work  on  a  small  scale  ;  and  two 
short  poems  by  Carducci  and  Heine. 

LAvenq  for  April  contains  an  article  on  "Catalan  Law" 
by  Ignasi  Planay  Escubos,  and  one  on  the  "  Catalan 
Language  "  by  J.*^  Casas  Carbo.  Raimond  Casellas  Don 
has  a  short  story,  cleverly  illustrated  by  Mariano  Foix. 


THE  PORTUGUESE  MAGAZINES. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Eevista  de  Foiimjal 
(No.  16)  is  "Three  Days  at  Yeddah,"  by  Augusta  Sar- 
mento,  an  episode  in  a  journey  to  Mozambique.  Queen 
Adosinda  "  (Queen  of  the  Asturias  in  the  eighth  centur)') 
is  the  title  of  a  learned  study  in  the  early  history  of 
Spain,  by  Francisco  de  Almeida.  Don  J.  Magalhaes  de 
Lima  continues  his  survey  of  foreign  periodicals.  Among 
the  magazines  tjuoted  from  in  this  month's  Ideas  e  Factos, 
are  the  ContemjHn'anj  Review,  the  Revue  des  Dexix  MomiejUi 
the  Forum,  Review  of  Reviews,  etc. 


Prayers  for  the  Dead.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Belcher  con- 
cludes, in  the  Kewbery  House  Magazine  for  May,  \m 
array  of  Anglican  authorities  in  defence  of  the  practice  of 
praying  for  the  dead.    He  sums  up  as  follows  : — 

The  hard  legal  argument  has  little  to  say  to  the  use  of 
prayers  for  the  dead ;  for,  in  private,  persons  will  use  what 
prayers  they  like — law  or  no  law ;  and  if  the  undoubted 
instinct  of  our  human  nature  should  get  the  better  of  cold 
negation,  express  prayers  for  the  dead  will  find  their  way 
back  ere  long  by  public  authority  into  the  Church's  offices. 
The  construction  of  the  present  Anglican  Eucharistic  office 
is  such  that  it  can  easily  be  used,  as  has  been  largely  done 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  at  funerals  and  in  comme- 
morations of  the  departed.  For  the  revival  of  the  primitive 
Church  practice  nothing  more  than  this  is  needed ;  and  as  to 
bare  legality,  it  has  already  been  decided  in  our  own  day  in 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  court,  that  prayers  for  the 
dead  are  not  unlawful  in  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal.— In  the  Cosmopolitan  for 
April,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Harvey,  civil  engineer,  publishes  a 
copiously  illustrated  article  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 
The  great  water-way  which  will  unite  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Pacific — from  Greytown  on  the  Atlantic 
to  Brito  on  the  Pacific — measures  a  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  miles,  of  which  only  twenty-seven  will,  be 
altogether  artificial.  There  will  be  six  locks,  the  first  of 
which  is  nine  miles  from  the  coast,  when  the  ship  is  raised 
thirty  feet.  The  second  and  third  locks  have  a  lift  of 
thirty-seven  and  forty-five  feet  respectively  ;  then  there  is 
a  channel  cut  through  three  miles  of  rock,  after  which 
the  canal  runs  to  the  lake.  Crossing  the  lake  the  route 
strikes  down  to  the  P,acific,  which  it  reaches  by  three 
locks.  At  the  western  terminus,  at  Brito,  a  harbour  will 
have  to  be  constructed.  The  canal  will  be  thirty  feet 
deep,  and  about  sixty  miles  of  the  route  are  wide  enough 
for  the  largest  ships  to  navigate  under  sail ;  seventy-six 
miles  are  nver,  where  steamers  can  proceed  at  full  speed 
and  pass  each  other  without  any  difficulty,  so  that  the 
canal  proper  is  only  about  twenty-seven  mues  long.  The- 
heaviest  piece  of  work  is  the  cutting  through  the  Ridge,, 
which  is  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  in  order  to  reach  the  upper  channel  of  the  San  Juan, 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Greytown.  The  cuttine  of  this 
three-mile  stretch  represents  a  fifth  of  the  whole  of  the- 
cutting  to  be  done.  Active  operations  were  begun  last 
November ;  £'600,000  have  alreadF4>©en  spent.  It  is  tc^ 
be  completed  in  ten  y^T^f^ized  by  CjOOgle 
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ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 


Slafirazine  of  Art.  is. 

"Glad  Spring."    George  Wetherbee,  R.I. 
Etched  by  J.  Dobie. 

The  Royal  Academy.  1891.  (Illas.)  M.  H. 
Spielmann. 

Berk-ley  Caatle.   (Illua.)  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

The  Myth  of  the  Nightingale  on  Greek  Vase- 
Paintings.   (Illus!)   Miss  J.  £.  Harrison. 
,   *'  The  International  Shakspere."  (lUus.) 

Tne  Royal  Holloway  College  Picture- Gallery. 
(lUus.)  Walter  Shaw-Sparroir. 

Hokusai :  a  Study.   (Illua.)  S.  Bing. 

The  French  Revival  of  Etching.  (lUus.) 
Frederick  Wedmore. 

Art  Journal,  is.  6d. 

"The  Twenty-ninth  of  May."    Etching  by 

J.  Djbie,  after  C.  W.  Bartlett. 
Emmanuel  Frcmiet.     (lUus.)     R.  A.  M. 

Stevenson. 

Private  Collections.   I.— John  Aird's  (With 

Portrait  and  Illus.) 
Table  Decorations.  (Illus.)   Fosa  C  Gill. 
The  Pilgrim's  Wav.   (Illus.)  Mrs.  H.  Ady. 
Summer  Exhibitions,  (illus.) 

Portfolio.  28.  6d. 

"  The  Hop-Gatherer."     Etchlog  by  C.  O. 

Murray,  after  T.  Uwins. 
Elizabeth  Louise  Vigee  Lebmn.  (Iltus.) 

Sophia  Beale. 
The  Present  State  of  the  Fine  Arta  in  France. 

-V.  (IlUs.)  P.  G.  Hamerton. 
Mr.  Varley'B  Pictures  from  Japan.  (Illus.) 

A.  H.  Church. 

Art  Amateur.  April.  35  cents. 

Lilacs."   Coloured  Plate. 
An  Art  Student's  Holiday  Abroad.— I.  Hoi- 

lind.  (Illus.) 
The  William  Blake  Exhibition. 

L'APt.  April  15.  28. 

Illustrations:  "  L'EcoHer,"  Fr.  Bonvin. 
*'  Les  Deux  Amies/'  Emile  van  Marcke  de 
Lummen. 

Emile  van  Marcke  de  Lummen.  (With  Por- 
trait and  Illus.)   E.  Michel. 

Hew  England  Magazine.  April. 
Can.^dian  Art  and  Artists.  (With  Portraits 
and  other  IllustratiooB.)  W.  B.  Harte. 

Strand.  April. 
Pictures  with  Histories.  (Continued.)  Illus. 

Century. 

Exhibition  of  Artists'  Scraps  and  Sketches. 
(Illus.)  W.L.  Eraser. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Fainter-Etchers.  P. 
Seymour  Haden. 

•Girl's  Own  Paper. 
A  Ladies'  Studio  at  Paris. 

^talanta. 

W.  B.  Richmond,  A.R.A.  (lUui.)  W. 
Praeger. 

Hew  Review. 

The  Ideali  of  Art.  W.  Hoi  man  Hunt. 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts.  April  ist. 

Decorative  Art  in  Old  Paris  (4th  Article). 

M.  A.  de  Champeaux. 
Bcrtranden  de  U  Brocquidre.  M.  Scbefer. 
New  AcqviisitiDns  at  the  Louvre.     M.  G. 

Schlnmperger.   Louis  Couragod. 
Ant^lut-  PesiR.   Paul  Seidel. 
Charles  Keene.   Claude  Phillips. 


Magazine  of  Art, — This  month,  of  course,  the  various  series  of  articles 
on  the  Summer  Exhibitions  are  begun.  Mr.  Spielmann  thinks  the  exhi- 
bitions this  year  will  lose  much  of  their  brilliance  owing  to  the  continued 
fogs  and  the  long  winter.  He  deplores,  too,  that  the  Academy  has  not  yet 
accepted  the  reform  of  limiting  to  two  the  number  of  works  which  may  be 
submitted  by  each  artist  for  the  approval  of  the  Selecting  Committee.  The 
pictures  reproduced  are  **  Professor  Huxley,"  by  the  Hon.  John  Collier; 
*'  Don  Quixote's  Niece  and  Housekeeper,"  by  Sir  John  Gilbert ;  and  "  Still 
Evening,"  by  B.  W.  Leader.  Walter  Shaw-Sparrow  has  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  Art  Treasures  of  Holloway  College,  and  S.  Bing  contributes 
the  first  part  of  an  interesting  study  of  Hokusai,  the  Japanese  artist. 

The  Portfolio.— The  Hop-Gatherer,"  the  subject  of  the  frontispiece, 
hangs  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Uwins,  the  painter  of  it,  was 
born  in  1782,  and  his  picture,  a  water-colour  drawing,  was  exhibited  in  1813. 
When  the  artist  was  forty-two  years  of  age  he  went  to  Italy  and  studied 
there  for  seven  years,  and  meanwhile  was  almost  forgotten  in  England. 
When  he  returned,  however,  he  began  to  exhibit  oil-paintings,  and  was  soon 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  six  years  afterwards  an 
Academician.  Later  he  became  Librarian,  Surveyor  of  the  Queen's  Pictures, 
and  eventually  Keeper  of  the  Naticmal  Gallery,  dying  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five.  The  interesting  article  on  Mdme.  Vig^e  Le  Brun  is  continued.  Her 
great  forte  seems  to  have  been  her  happy  power  of  posing  her  models.  Slie 
was  in  perfect  sympathy  with  them.  Her  ideal  of  good  work  was  finish  ; 
she  never  left  a  picture  till  she  felt  she  could  finish  it  no  more.  A  great 
deal  of  her  success  was  due  to  her  industry  too  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
Academies  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  seem  to  have  been  more  just  to 
women  than  is  the  nineteenth.  Rosa  Bonhour  has  not  yet  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy,  and  would  probably  not  have  been  dicorde  but  for 
the  graceful  though tfulness  of  the  ex-Empress. 

Art  Journal.— This  month  a  series  of  articles  on  the  "Private  Art 
Collections  of  London  "  is  inaugurated  with  an  account  of  the  collection  of 
Mr.  John  Aird,  M.P.,  of  Hyde  Park  Terrace.  Instead  of  giving  pictures 
to  be  exhibited  at  the  galleries,  "Mr.  Raven  Hill  has  made  a  series  of 
sketches  of  artists  at  work  on  their  canvases,  and  it  is  proposed  to  continue 
the  plan  from  month  to  month.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  attitudes  of 
the  different  artists  at  their  work.  Mr.  Marcus  Stone  sits  ;  the  others— Sir 
F.  Leighton,  Mr.  Luke  Fildes,  Mr.  David  Murray,  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  and  - 
Mr.  Chevallier  Tayler — seem  to  prefer  standing. 

The  Art  Amateur  hails  from  New  York,  and  is  devoted  to  art  in  the 
household.  It  contains  a  brief  notice  of  a  recent  "William  Blake"  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Art  Museum  of  Boston,  the  peculiar  feature  being  the  display  of 
those  curious  books  for  which  Blake  not  only  wrote  the  verse  but  illustrated 
and  printed  them  himself.  The  exhibition  is  further  enriched  by  a  collec- 
tion of  portraits  of  Blake,  as  well  as  a  fine  catalogue  with  a  bibliography 
and  chronological  index.  The  artist,  M.  R.  Bradbury,  who  took  her 
holiday  abroad,  made  a  trip  through  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Normandy  to 
Paris,  and  back  to  New  York — seven  weeks,  at  a  cost  of  230  dollars. 

New  England  Magazine.— In  the  April  number  Mr.  W.  Blackburn 
Harte  has  an  article  on  Canadian  Art  and  Artists,  in  which  he  says  that 
though  there  are  a  great  many  artists  in  Canada,  there  are  a  great  many 
more  of  Canadian  birth  living  and  working  abroad,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  nt)  Canadian  market  for  art,  the  Canadians  despising  art  because  it  is 
not  a  road  to  wealth.  He  gives  biographical  notices,  however,  of  some  dozen 
artists,  and  the  article  is  copiouslyillustratedwithportraits  and  other  pictures. 

Nineteenth  Century.~Mr.  F.  Seymour  Haden,  writing  on  the  Society  of 
Painter-Etchers,  thus  concludes  : — 

No  sooner  had  we  succeeded  in  interesting  the  outer  world  in  the  revival  of 
**  etching,''  and  in  thus  popiilarisinsf  the  term,  than  the  shop  windows  became 
filled  by  huge  sheets  of  paper  which,  except  that  the  etching  process  had  been 
expended  upon  them,  were  neither  original  nor.  in  any  legitimate  sense,  etchings 
at  all.  It  is  on  these  things  that  the  popular  taste  has  been  educated.  The 
ijigger  the  thing,  the  better  and  the  greater  the  price  asked  for  it.  It  has  taken 
us  ye?irs  to  expose  this  error,  and  to  show  that  it  is  quality  not  quantity  w^hich 
makes  a  "  work  of  art.'' 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Musical  Afire.  (Hull,  2J.) 
Maiical  Bducalion.   Rob.rt  MAchtrdy. 
Hints  on  Blocution— Gesture.   Oliver  Cooper. 
Ptodigies  on  the  PlAttorra. 
Churcn  Cboirs  and  the  Church  Choir  Gu  1  J. 

D.  Havelock. 
Music — Soo|f,  *'  Dreamlmd  Bcho."  Robert 

Machardy. 

Musical  Opinion.  (2d.) 
Notes  on  the  OratoMos— "  Saul." 
Oil  MKluIation.   Dr.  Henry  Hiles. 
Moles  ou  the  Obje. 

Klectric  Organ  at  c  t.  JobnV,  Birkenhead. 
A  Day  with  Chopiu.  J.  F.  RowtotLam. 

The  Church  Musician.  (2d.) 
Bcclesiastical  Cuun'^rrpuin".   Dr.  F.  J.  Karn. 
ihi  Fillin);-up  Figured  Dassea. 
On  Blectric  Org4ns. 
A  Chorai  Royal  Funeral  in  Honolulu. 

Th3  British  Musician.  (31.) 
The  Oic*ies»ra  :  A  His*^ofy  and  Description. 
Concernii  g  Military  Bin  i^. 
A  Reminiscence  of  '62.   (Music  at  the  Intcr- 

natlouil  Exhibition.)  J.  A.  Kappy. 
P*blo  Sar*.sate.   Biograpliy  an<1  Portrait. 
Fiddlers  and  Fiddle  Fancies.    B.  Polona-.lti. 
On  the  Infiuence  of  Wind  Bands    S.  Cope. 
Character  and  Treatment  of  the  Ob:e. 

Musical  Record-  (2d.) 
Rob  r,  Frmzand  his  Critic.  El)en«  zer  Prout. 
I'ortrdil  Sketches  from  the  Life.    F.  J.  Feli*. 
B  B  /■>  K  1 1t  ion  of  Bach.  S.  S.  Stratton. 
The  Pianoforte  Teacher.   Herr  Pauer. 
Music— tiavutte  ty  Cornelius  Guilitt. 

Musical  Times.  (4.1.) 
Mr.   Pfcut  anl    "The  Criticj."  Joseph 

Benaeic. 
Exeter  Htll. 

The  Grea^   Composers— Wagner.  Joseph 

Bennett. 
Mr.  Kowb.it ham's  Biiter  Cry. 
Mustc—*' Come  now,  ^e  Maidens."   C  exent 

Non  Papa  (1500-66). 

Magazine  of  Music.  (()d.) 

Wagner's  "  S  e^frlet'." 

Cnarlei  Steaait  Macpher  on.    Portrait  end 
Biography. 

BiDdma<iters  of  tlie  Bxit  sh  Army— Ch.rles 

Gudfrev.  (Illas.) 
How  to  Pract  se. 

MeUiur.1  Torricelli  (Violinist).  Biograpiii  a  d 

Portrait. 
Billow's  Reading  of  Beetlioven. 
Haro'd  Oalcley.   B  ography  and  Poriral  -. 
Music— S  'Dg,  **Nay,  p?i  hee,  tell  me.  Love. " 

bvC.  8.  MiK^Dhc  s^u.  Couranie  and  Ai.  :r  m 

Han  <ti's  Hth  Suit.*. 

Musical  Herald.  (2d.) 
Mr.  Durward  L»ly.   Bloeraphyand  Poriral*. 
Dr.  Baiiiardo's  Use  of  Music. 
Kxeter  Hall  and  Music. 
Mr.  Jo&eph  Proudmau.  Obituiry  Notice  an  1 
Portrait. 


PLACE  OF  PUBLTCATION  AND  PRICE. 
British  Musician  iVA  ).  158,  Fteet  Street.  B.C. 
British  Bandsman  (-id.).  39,  Queen  Square, 

W.c. 

Church  Musician  (2  L),  publ'sh^d  on  the  15th. 

11.  B.iil-igh  StTrer.  Sr.iand.  W.C. 
Mafirazine  of  Music  (tkl.),  Simplcin,  Marshall 

and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.  E  C. 
Musical  Afire  C-Jd.).  27,  Silver  Street,  Hull. 
Musical  Herald  (2d.),  Sand  »,  Warwlclt  Lane, 

K.C. 

Musical  Record  (23.),  86,  Newgate  Street. 
K.C. 

Musical  Times  (4'^.),  l.  Bern<rs  Street,  W. 
Nonconformist  Musical  Journal  (2d.).  44. 
Fiett  Street,  E.C. 


The  inconsistent  and  inconsiderate  attitude  of  the  Exeter  Hall  authorities- 
towards  music  is  dealt  with  by  the  Musical  Times  in  a  leading  article.  The- 
Hall  was  once  the  great  home  of  oratorio  in  London,  but  since  the  Y.M.C.A. 
took  it  over  it  has  been  practically  destitute  of  good  music.  The  Associa- 
tion, as  Mr.  Spencer  Curwen  pointed  out  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Dailt/ 
Chronicle  (the  letter  b  reprinted,  with  remarks  from  various  quarters,, 
in  the  current  Musical  Herald)^  took  up  the  position  when  they 
leased  the  Hall,  that  the  singing  of  Scripture  at  oratorios,  if  not 
bad  in  essence,  was  at  least  bad  in  practice,  because,  as  they  con- 
sidered, tho  lives  of  the  singers  did  not  reflect  the  sentiments  they  uttered. 
Therefore,  oratorio  must  be  put  down.  The  story,  which  Mr.  Curwen  had 
characterised  as  melanclioly,  the  Musical  Times  describes  as  well-nigh 
incredible.  *'The  force  of  Puritanical  Pharisaism  cfin  no  farther  go.  For  it 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  trustees  of  Exeter  Hall  commit  themselves  to  the- 
declaration  that  the  characters  of  our  oratorio  singers  will  not  bear  as  strict 
an  investigation  as  those  of  tho  Hallelujah  lads  and  lasses  of  Exeter  Hall." 
There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  great  nmjoiity  of  our  public 
singers  are  "  perfectly  fit  in  character  and  conduct  to  lead  our  thoughts 
and  emotions  through  the  narratives  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  attitude- 
of  Exeter  Hall  is  therefore  nothing  less  than  a  caricatured  Puritanism.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  trustees  stand  practically  alone  in  their 
view.  Tho  Churches  have  welcomed  back  the  oratorio  to  its  birthplace; 
musical  talent  of  all  kinds  is  being  pressed  into  the  service  of  religion,  and  of 
social,  temperance,  and  humane  effort.  "Sacred  music  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  all  mission  services,  whether  organised  by  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  or  Nonconformist  ministers.  But  the  trustees  think  otherwise,, 
and  it  comes  to  this,  that  a  tune  profaned  by  the  vulgarest  secular  associa- 
tions may,  if  linked  to  sacred  words  after  the  manner  of  tho  Salvation 
Army,  bo  sung  in  Exeter  Hall,  while  the  doors  would  bo  closed  on  an  artist 
of  as  blameless  a  life  as  Jenny  Lind,  were  a  hearing  claimed  for  her 
in  the  *  Elijah  *  or  *  Messiah.' "  Happily,  signs  are  not  wanting  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  move  with  the  times  on  the  part  of  the  trustees,  and  it  is  just- 
l-ojsible  that  before  long  oratorio  will  be  reinstated  in  its  ancient  homo. 

Those  who  read  both  the  Musical  Times  and  Musical  Record  this 
month  will  find  two  specially  entertaining  articles.  In  the  Record 
Mr.  Prout  sharply  criticises  the  musical  critic  of  tho  Dailij  Tele(/raph 
for  ignoring  his  challenge  of  last  month  in  reference  to  Franz's  edition  of  the- 
**  Messiah,"  while  the  said  critic  makes  answer  in  a  temperately  worded 
article  in  the  Musical  Tinus.  Mr.  Bennett  objects  to  additional  accompani- 
ments to  Handel's  work  in  toto.  Ho  sees  no  reason  why  Handel  should  bo 
brought  "  up  to  date "";  this  is  **  vandalism  in  the  guise  of  artistic  ex- 
pediency." But  is  it  possible  to  perform  the  "  Messiah  "  now  as  Handel  left 
it  ?  And,  if  it  were  possible,  would  anybody  enjoy  it  ?  The  truth  is  that 
additional  accompaniments  of  some  kind  are  an  arti.stic  necessity,  and  Mr. 
Prout  has  conclusively  showTi  that  those  of  Franz  more  nearly  realise  the- 
original  intentions  of  the  composer  than  even  those  of  Mozart,  which  hav& 
been  universally  accepted. 

A  very  interesting  article  is  that  in  the  Musical  Herald  on  Dr.  Barnardo's 
use  of  music,  in  which  the  Doctor  himself  tells  a  considerable  part  of  the- 
story.  Singing  forms  a  branch  of  the  ordinary  school  curriculum,  and  is 
taught  on  the  Sol-fa  system  by  regular  teachers.  It  is,  however,  more  than 
an  ordinary  subject :  it  is  a  powerful  refining  agent  for  children  who  have- 
known  nothing  of  sweetness,  tenderness,  and  beauty.  Dr.  Barnan^o  tells  us 
that  he  uses  music  as  a  means  of  culture,  as  a  means  of  drill,  because  of  the 
pleasure  it  gives  to  his  little  waifs,  and  because  of  its  pre-eminent  value  as  a 
handm  vid  of  religion.  Next  to  religion  he  finds  it  has  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  after  lives  of  the  children. 

Among  new  music magazines  the  public  are  asked  to  give  a  welcome 
to  the  British  Musician,  which  intends  to  devote  itself  specially  to  the 
instrumental  side  of  the  art.  The  Church  Musician,  pubhshed  on  the 
loth  of  tho  month,  has  nowreaihed  its  fourth  number.  It  is  the  official 
orgm  of  the  Church  Choir  G uild. 
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SOME  FOREIGN  MILITARY  PERIODICALS. 


AMERICAN. 
Jduraal  of  the  U.  S.  Cavalry  Association. 

VViMi  Che  Reserve  Brigade Ojto'jer,  13«54.  111. 

O  4.Uia  M.  UtrrU. 
Let  en  otx  Cavalry.  Translation. 
NiirA'.ive  of  a  Djctw  s  Experlenoe  as  a  Line 

Offijer  and  CambAtant  in  the  lall  of  1»60. 

Lleat.-Cjlonel  McKte. 
Toe  Ual.ed  States  Cavalry  ia  the  Maxica  i 

War.   Lleut.-Colonel  Lane. 
T&e  latest  Regula  loos  (or  the  Governmeut 

of  the  German  Cavalry  In  Screening  aud 

Reconnoitring  Duties.  I. 
Shod  and  Unshod  Horses. 
Crossing  the  Byitrltza  River  by  the  1st  Don 

Cjssauk  Division  in  Canvas  Boa*s.  DIscu** 

tioa  by  Lleut.-Colooel  Sauford. 
A  Ho.  se-groomlng  M>ichlae.  (lUus.) 

FRENCH. 
Journal  des  Sciences  Mllitaires. 

80rvii.«e  and  Instruction  In  the  Army,  LXlV. 
 LXXI. 

T;!-*  Great  Questions  of  the  Day,  VI.— VlII. 

C  >mmandant  Nigote. 
P  cd  on  the  Marcli.   Colonel  Lefdvre. 
Jeiaand  M  irs-la-Tour— A  MilitAry  Stu'y. 

Commaiilant  Bonnet  des  Tuves. 
The  Campaign  of  18U  :   The  Cava'.ry  of  the 

Allied  Armies.    From  documents  In  tlie 

Imperial  Archives  at  Vienna,  (continued*. 

Commandant  Well. 
E61e  and  Bmployiueat  of   Artillery  wl.h 

Smokeless  Powder. 
The  War  of  Mwses.  Strategical  Preparation 

of  decisive  act  oos.— 1870.  (oontlnued). 
Smvenlrsof  the  Turkish  Campaign.  K>lai 

Uetriat  of  Ling-Son.  Captain  Cat teron. 

Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale. 

N^ttfs  on  •  he  Bir  ot  Kotonou-  From  Observa- 
lioas  from  May  to  October,  1890.  Lieut. 
Milo-Lefebvre.  .  .  „^ 

Op  ratio  8  carried  ou*.  in  raising  the  Three- 
Masted  Co  lier  La  Federation.   (II  us.) 

Natural  HIs'ory  of  the  Sardine. 

Historical  Studies  on  the  War  Navy  «f 
France:  The  N«val  Industrial  Warund.r 
the  Ministry  of  Jerome  de  Pontchartrain 
(continued). 

Th-»  War  Navies  of  Antiquity  and  of 
Midde  Ages  (oontlnutid).  Rear-Admiral 
^rre.  ^ 

Observations  and  ExperimfnU  on  the  Econ  v 
mlcil  Oilmg  of  Mi^hlnery.  (II  us.)  O. 
Fontaine.  , 

O  ganl»ati  •nani  W.>rk*ng  of  Foreign  Minis- 
tries of  M^rioe. 

Revue  du  cinie  Mllltaire. 

K-porw  ot  tne  Uoiumicue  appointed  to 
exanalne  and  report  on  object*,  produc's, 
apparatus  and  processes  of  Interest  lo  t  e 
Army  at  tie  U>»i'»rsal  Exhibition  of  18b9 
(x>ntinucd).  M  l  tary  Constructions  and 
Railways ;  90  fig*.  ^  ,  ^ 

The  Organisation  and  Training  of  Swiss  Gar- 
rison Troops. 

The  Annapoll*  Armour  pUt^  Trials.  (Ilhi§.) 

Captain  M«rullUr'tf  Drawbridg<>.  (Illus.) 

Revue  Militalre  de  TEtranger. 
O-raian  Mllliary  L  nlty.  ,  . 

Rassiai  Regulations  of  October  30th,  If  90.  for 
dealing  with  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  the 
Fied. 

Tiid  A'lstro-Hungarlan  (Jarrlson  Artillery. 

La  Spectateur  Mllltaire.  ,  .     „  , 

Tae  ProcDotlon  of  Sat>- Lieutenants.  N.hI 

Oesmaysons. 
Tae  Armament  and  Taotics  of  the  Greeks 

before  Troy.   Julrs  de  la  Ch  \u velays. 
The  AnnuirTes  of  the  French  Army,  1819—1890 


(cmtlnued).  C.  Bolssonnet. 
The  True  Kind  tf  Field  FortlBcitlon. 
Brun. 

Taotica  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 


L. 


A  HORSE  GROOMING  MACHINE. 

The  issue  of  the  December  number  of  the  Journal  Of  the  U.S.  Cavalry 
Association  has  been  greatly  delayed  owing  to  the  officers  who  supervise 
its  pubUcation  having  been  called  out  to  quell  the  Indian  disturbances. 
As  a  compensation,  however,  some  interesting  papers  are  promised,  on  their 
return,  for  the  April  number,  in  regard  to  the  operations  against  the  Sioux. 
The  novelty  is  a  horse-grooming  machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Jesse  Wells,  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  which  is  said  to  work  very  successfully.  A  cylindrical 
brush,  about  5  in.  long  and  7  in.  in  diameter,  is  attached  to  a  shaft 
running  through  a  hand-piece,  at  the  rear  end  of  which  a  mitre  gear 
is  placed  within  a  pair  of  wyes  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  form  a  universal  joint. 
This  joint  is  carried  by  rods  back  to  another  universal  joint,  and  thence  to  a 
third  joint  in  the  ceiling.  Within  the  joints  are  pulleys  which  carry  a  belt 
from  the  motive  power  to  the  mitre  gear  at  the  brush.  Springs  and  set- 
screws  make  the  wnolo  machine  adjustable  and  "  tension  the  drive  "  of  the 
brush.  To  facihtate  the  operation  of  grooming,  two  arms,  like  the  one 
described,  are  used,  one  on  each  side  of  the  horse.  Three  men,  one  at  each 
arm  and  one  to  lead  out,  are  required,  and  it  takes  just  a  minute  and  a  half 
to  groom  a  horse  thoroughly.  The  machine  is  said  to  be  cheap,  simple  in 
construction,  and  very  durable.  By  using  it  in  cavalry  stables  five  men  can 
groom  sixty  horses  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  that  is  to  say,  those  five  men 
could  do  the  work  performed  by  all  the  available  men  of  a  troop  in  the  same 
time,  and  much  more  thoroughly.  Lieutenant  Cole  gives  a  description  of  his 
girth  attachment,  which  allows  a  rider  to  dismount,  Uioroughly  adjust  saddlo 
and  blanket,  and  remount  in  one  minute. 

FEAR  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  BATTLE. 

In  the  Journal  des  Sciences  Militaires,  Commandant  Nigote,  in  "  The 
Great  Questions  of  the  Day,''  analyses  the  effect  which  the  introduction  of 
smokeless  powder  is  likely  to  have  on  the  human  element.  From  statistics, 
compiled  in  Germany  it  appears  that  250  bullets  were  fired  to  each  Frenchman 
struck  in  the  war  of  187(>-1.  Doubtless  this  large  expenditure  was  in  part  due 
to  the  German  rifle  being  inferior  to  the  Chassepot ;  but  after  making  every 
allowance  it  inevitably  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  even  the  best  troops,  with 
the  moral  advantage  all  on  their  side,  fire  without  aiming.  A  still 
more  striking  evidence  of  the  efi'ect  of  excitement,  aggravated  probably 
by  want  of  training,  is  related  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  where 
no  less  than  24,(XK)  rifltfS  are  stated  to  have  been  left  on  the 
field,  of  which  only  one-quartor  were  found  on  examination  to  be  properly 
loaded.  One-half  were  loaded  with  two  cartridges ;  several  had  three,  four, 
and  more  bullets,  and  in  one  rifle  no  less  than  twenty-two  charges  were 
found  in  the  barrel.  Given  bad  caps  and  powder,  however,  these  fact?,  if 
true,  would  not  have  quite  the  full  significance  which  Colonel  Nigote  seems 
to  attach  to  them.  In  any  case,  it  may  be  accepted  as  indisputable  that  the 
majority  of  soldiers  fire  away  their  ammunition  without  aiming;  but  if  these 
same  men  can  be  placed  under  cover,  in  a  position  whence  they  can  see  the 
enemy — knowing  that  he  is  unable  to  discover  the  origin  of  their  fire,  and 
consequently  is  incapable  of  replying  to  it— they  will  regain  all  their  sang- 
froid,  and  their  confidence  will  become  all  the  more  absolute  as  they  note 
the  effect  of  their  fire  on  the  discomfited  adversary.  "  In  a  battle,"  says  De 
Goltz,  "the  old  rule  always  applies,  that  each  side  is  frightened  of 
the  other.  The  side  which  is  the  first  to  subdue  this  feeling  and 
masters  the  situation,  that  side  will  conquer;  for  that  power  which 
animates  the  heart  and  fills  it— whether  with  fear  and  anguish  or  with  proud 
confidence— is  superior  to  all  others."  This  phrase,  written  many  years  ago, 
would  almost  appear  prophetic  of  the  condition  of  two  adversaries  making 
use  of  smokeless  powder.  The  first  who  discovers  the  other  and  can  use  his 
weapon  under  the  full  persuasion  that  his  advei-sary  >vill  be  unable  to 
reply,  is  he  not  in  the  most  favourable  position  to  subdue  the  feeling  of 
fear  and  to  regain  all  his  moral  energy,  whilst  his  adversary,  on  the 
contrary,  labours  under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions?  This  faculty 
of  being  able  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  emotion  which  occa- 
sionally seizes  the  bravest,  and  turns  victories  into  defe 
therefore  the  most  remarkable  characteristic^o|  the  ne^  ] 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


La  Marine  Fransalse- 

M.  Barony's  FAiiuiitic  SUtement  of  the  Con- 
dition of  the  French  Navy. 

French  luteresU  in  the  Mekong  Valley. 

The  Projet  de  lot  on  the  Maritime  Inscription. 

Three  leiters  of  the  late  Admiral  Aube  on  the 
Dcfeoce  of  Naval  PorU  and  Sabmarine 
BoaU. 

The  Navy  and  ColoniAl  Troops. 


GERMAN. 

Internationale  Revue  iiber  die  gesamm- 
ten  Armeen  und  Flotten. 
Germuiy— A  Pattern  Uorte-bit.  (IUub.)  The 
Oruson  Gonaery  Bxperimenti,  1890  (con- 
tinued). 

Austria— Smokeless  Powder,  0/89.  Barricade 
Fights  at  Sea. 

Itily— A  Military  Glance  on  the  Italian 
Colonial  System  of  Eritrea.  ItaUan  Cjrre- 
spondence  by  Pellegrino. 

France— The  Defence  of  States— Fortifica- 
tions from  the  Strategical  Point  of  View. 

SwiUerland— The  Military  Budgtt  for  1891. 

Neue  Milltarlsehe  Blatter. 

On  the  Practical  Utility  of  the  Study  of 
Military  History.  II.  Captain  von  Mbller. 

Tno  Russian  Cavalry  Manoeuvres  in  Volhynia 
in  1890. 

On  the  Use  of  Cjver  in  cirrying  out  an 
Attadi.  Captain  von  Dechend. 

Wolfram  Projectiles  for  Small-arms. 

List  Year's  Training  of  the  Russian  Mi  itia 
(Opoltachenie). 

The  First  Bavarian  Corpe  and  the  22nd  In- 
fantry Division  at  the  Advance  and  Capture 
of  Orleans,  1870. 


AUSTRIAN. 

Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  des  See- 
wesens. 

On  Seamarks.  (lUus.)  Frelherr  voa 
Koulelka. 

Toe  D.ep-sea  Bxpeiition  of  H.M.S.  Pola  ia 
1890. 

The  Tre%tment  of  Persons  snfrerlng  from 
Drowoing.  Suffocation,  Frostbites,  Sun- 
ktrokei,  etc.   Dr.  A.  Plumert,  H.N. 

Th«  Laiest  Marine  Surveying  Expeditions. 

Electric  Signal  Apparatus  invented  by  G. 
Cjnz,  of  Uambuig.  (Illos.) 


ITALIAN. 

Rivista  Marittlma.  ,     .  . 

Deep-sea  Soundmg  Appara«^^tu  employed  in 

the  Survevs  of  the  Washington.  (28  figs.) 

Rear- Admiral  Magnaghi. 
The  Electric  Light  on  Board  Ships  of  the 

Italian    Navy   (continued).     13  coloured 

pUtes.  Lieutenant  Pouchain. 
Non-oombatants  on  Boari   Ships  of  War. 

Dante  Parenti. 
The  Fiske  Range-Finder.  (Illus.) 
The  Engines  of  the  French  Norm  mdTorpedo- 


Rivlsta  d'Ax*tlglierla  e  erenio. 
Aluminum  and  its  Alloys.    Not2s  and  Es 
periments. 

On  the  Employment  of  Traction  Engines  in 
Fortresses.  3platee.  CAptain  P.  Mirandoli, 
R  B. 

Tne*  Old  and  New  Instructions  for  Cavalry 

ani  Artillery.  Cftptain  C.  Slracuia,  R.A. 
The  New  English  Rifle  and  iU  Defrcta, 
Portable  Metallic  Bridges  on  the  Henry  and 
Seyrig  Systems.  (Illus.) 

SPANISH. 

Revlsta  General  de  Marina. 
Oceanography.  V.  Professor  Thonlet.  5  figs. 
French  Torpedo-boats. 
War  Navies  in  1890. 
The  Graydon  Dynamite  Gun. 
Oiseao  Waves. 

Multitubular  Electric  Accumulator.  (Illu>.) 
Tne  Annapolis  Armour-plate  Trials.  (IHus.) 


which  should  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  from' tacticians,  since  it 
represents  moral  force.  Colonel  Nigote  considers  that  the  present  system  of 
guarding  encampments  is  no  longer  adequate,  and  that  it  will  have  to  be 
entirely  remodelled.  He  also  makes  some  suggestions  on  the  best  method  of 
pushing  troops  rapidly  forward  either  on  cars  or  on  cycles. 

THE  LATB.ST-— A  REVIVAL  OF  THE  SHIELD. 

In  Le  Spectateiir  Militaire,  M.  L.Brun  points  out  that  until  quite  recent 
years  no  weapons  possessed  sufficient  destructive  power  to  prevent  two  bodies  of 
determined  troopsfrom  closing'andfrom  coming  to  hand  to  hand  encounters,  and 
that  consequently  the  bravery  of  tlie  troops  advancing  to  the  attack  somewhat 
fairly  counterbalanced  the  technical  advantages  supposed  to  belong  to  the  de- 
fence. This  quasi  equilibrium  between  the  attack  and  the  defence  has  now,  how- 
ever, entirely  vanished  owing  to  the  immense  superiority  conferred  on  the  defence 
by  modem  weapons,  and  it  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  urgency  ta  seek  for 
a  solution  which  shall  restore  in  some  measure  the  balance  to  the  side  of 
the  attack.  All  military  writers  are  agreed  that  the  introduction  of  the 
magazine  rifle  and  of  smokeless  powder  make  the  old  forms  of  attack  impos- 
sible, but  there  is  no  sort  of  agreement  as  to  how  they  should  be  replaced.  At 
the  present  moment  two  forms  of  attack  are  being  hotly  discussed.  The 
partisans  of  the  first,  who  affect  to  pooh-pooh  the  generally  admitted  advan- 
tages of  the  defence,  believe  that  a  determined  advance  will  always  tend  to 
destroy  the  morale  of  the  defence,  and  advocate  that  the  attack  should 
therefore  be  pushed  forward  without  pausing  to  fire  a  shot.  Those  of  the 
second  fullv  admit  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  attack  labours,  and 
recommend  that  the  advance  should  be  made  under  cover  either  of  the 
natural  features  of  the  ground  or  of  entrenchments,  up  to  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  enemy,  when  further  progress  must  necessarily  be  made  in 
the  open.  Against  the  first  plan  M.  Brun  urges  that  the  emotions  likely 
to  be  experienced  b^  the  troops  acting  on  the  defensive  are  purdy  imaginary; 
that  they  will  be  nt/,  or  almost  nil — smce  the  assailants  abstain  from  firing, 
and  their  artillery  must  cease  as  soon  as  they  reach  close  quarters — whilst 
their  morale  will  be  raised  by  seeing  the  havoc  caused  by  their  rifle  fire.  In 
rec^ard  to  the  second  plan,  he  asks  now  an  army  is  to  entrench  itself  within 
rifle  ran^e  of  an  enemy  who  has  already  made  every  preparation  for  defending 
his  position  ?  or,  if  the  possibility  is  conceded,  how  the  intervening  space 
still  existing  between  the  two  adversaries  is  to  be  passed  over  by  the  attack? 
After  fully  discussing  both  plans,  he  expresses  the  decided  opinion  that,  xmder 
ordinary  conditions,  a  position  properlv  held  bv  disciplined  troops 
armed  with  miieasune  rifles  cannot  be  carried  by  direct  assault, 
even  if  the  assailants  only  expose  themselves  within  the  last  200  ot 
300  vards.  He  considers,  then,  that  the  equilibrium  can  only  be  restored 
by  designing  some  method  for  covering  the  advance  of  the  attack  with 
portable  armour ;  probably  in  the  form  of  light  shields,  which  could  be 
carried  by  stout  men  in  front  of  the  attacking  line  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  fin  de  sihle  sandwich-man  carries  his  advertisements.  The  idea 
is  not  altogether  novel,  for  it  was  mooted  some  twenty  years  ago  by 
Colonel  Goepp,  and  has  attracted  some  attention  in  Russia  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  The  shields,  each  6  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  3  in.,  if  made  of 
chrome  steel,  nickel,  or  some  alloy  of  aluminum,  and  incUned  at  an  angle  of 
44  deg.,  could  probably  be  made  quite  capable  of  deflecting  rifle  bullets 
at  a  weight  little  in  excess  of  80  lb.,  which  would  not  be  too  heavv  to 
admit  of  their  being  carried,  as  suggested,  over  moderate  distances.  About 
500  shields  would  be  sufficient  for  an  army  corjM ;  the  men  selected  to 
carry  them  should  be  conveyed  on  cars  and  be  especially  moved  to  the  posi- 
tions where  their  services  were  required. 

WOLFRAM. 

After  all  the  controversy  which  took  place  before  the  small-bore  rifle  was 
able  to  enforce  its  acceptance  as  a  military  weapon,  it  is  somewhat 
disturbing  to  find  that  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said  on  the  subject, 
and  that  possibly  the  introduction  of  Wolfram  as  a  material  for  projectiles 
may  before  long  bring  about  a  still  further  reduction  in  bores.  Owing  to  the 
greater  specific  gravity  of  Wolfram  over  lead  it  seems,  from  the  articles 
lately  appearing  in  the  Neue  Milit^lrische  Blatter,  that  a  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory bmlet  can  be  obtained  with  a  diameter  of  six  millimetres  or  even  less, 
without  imduly  exceeding  the  proportion  which  should  exist  between  calibre 
and  len^h.  The  adoption  of  such  a  bullet  would  allow  either  of  the  weight 
of  the  nfle  being  reducing  or  of  a  larger  charge  of  powder  bein^  used.  Any 
increase  in  the  powder  charge  would  necessanly  still  further  reduce  the  tra- 
jectory of  the  bullet  and  rashly  extend  the  dangerous  zone  of  the  weapon. 
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OUR  ANNUAL  INDEX  AND  CATALOGUE 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

I  HAVE  been  heartily  ashamed  of  the  delay  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  publication  of  this  Annual,  but  now 
that  the  volume  hes  before  me  I  am  very  well  pleased 
with  it.  As  an  index  to  the  contents  of  the  principal 
magazines  and  reviews  of  the  English-speaking  world, 
it  is  already  indispensable  to  our  office,  and  we  begin 
to  marvel  how  we  did  without  it  so  long.  The  Index 
to  the  Periodicals  of  1890  occupies  seventy  pages, 
with  three  columns  to  each  page,  and  the  entry  not  only 
gives  the  page  and  volume  of  the  periodical  where  the 
article  appeared,  but  also  the  reference  to  any  notice 
which  it  may  have  obtained  in  the  Review  of  Reviews 
for  last  year.  This  makes  our  bound  volumes 
more  useful  than  ever  as  a  key  to  the  periodi- 
cal literature  of  our  time.  I  congratulate  Miss 
Hetherin^on  upon  the  assiduity  with  which  she 
has  supphed  the  first  prompt  index  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  The  notes  on  the  magazines  nave 
been  compiled  by  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Price,  late  editor  of 
*'  Hazell's  Annual,"  whose  services  I  have  been  fortunate 
in  securing  for  the  readers  of  the  Review.  The  well  tabu- 
lated list  of  minor  English  periodicals  occupies  fifteen 
pages.  The  notices  of  foreign  periodicals  is  admittedly 
incomplete,  and  will  be  improved  and  extended  next  year. 

The  most  novel  and  original  feature  of  the  ''Annual  "  is 
that  of  the  copiously  illustrated  Index  to  the  Standard 
Photographs,  which  has  been  compiled  for  me  by  Mr. 
Snowden  Ward,  editor  of  the  Practical  Fhotoyrapher^ 
to  whom  the  credit  of  the  idea  entirely  belongs. 
Hitherto  no  Index,  not  even  the  most  imperfect,  has  ever 
appeared  which  gave  the  general  public  the  sUghtest  idea 
of  the  enormous  wealth  of  educational  and  artistic  photo- 
graphs which  are  now  within  their  reach.  Some  idea  of 
the  scope  of  this  Index  may  be  formed  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  prefatory  remarks  of  the  compiler. 

Photographs  for  Boom  Decorati<m. — A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  larger  sizes  of  the  photogra'^bs  here  listed  are 
pre-eminently  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  rooms,  either 
public  or  private.  There  are  truth  and  detail  about  photo- 
graphs which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  class  of  pic- 
tares.  Moreover,  photographs  are  relatively  cheap,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  they  are  not  more  generally  used 
for  decorative  purposes,  unless  it  is  on  account  of  the  fear 
of  feding.  If  this  be  the  difficulty,  it  can  easily  be  overcome, 
since  every  large  photograph  can  be  obtained  in  platinotype 
or  carbon ;  and  prints  made  by  these  processes  are  as 
permanent  as  steel  engravings.  The  pigmint  in  each  case  is 
dbiolutehj  permanent  for  all  time  under  all  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, and  the  only  way  in  which  the  prints  can  be  injured 
is  by  destroying  the  paper  on  which  they  are  made.  For 
those  who  do  not  appreciate  the  dark,  glazy  appearance  of 
the  silver  print,  the  bromide,  platinotype,  and  carbon  prints 
are  available. 

Photographs  for  Schools.— 01  the  educational  power  Ijring 
unused  amongst  the  myriads  of  photographs  now  published, 
those  who  have  the  management  of  our  schools  and  colleges 
seem  to  have  but  little  idea.  Against  the  proposal  to  intro- 
duce photographs  more  largely  into  the  work  of  education, 
the  suppos^  want  of  permanency  is  sometimes  heard.  Any 
album  photograph  issued  by  a  respectable  publisher,  and 
fairly  treated,  may  be  considered  perfectly  safe  for  many 
years,  and  it  is  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  that  deteriora- 
tion will  be  apparent  in  any  length  of  time.  The  permanency 
of  large  photographs  for  framing  is  dealt  with  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

The  Index,  the  frontispiece  of  whic'.  .-'^  reproduce  on 
the  following  page,  is  published  at  tw  8hilil">gs. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  BIJOU. 

Mr.  Henry  Blackburn,  editor  of  "Academy  Notes,*' 
is  bringing  out  a  sixpenny  bijou  guide  to  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  contains  ^ne  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of 
illustrations,  and  as  it  is  the  same  size  as  the  official 
catalogue,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  pictorial  supplement 
of  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal  AcadCiny.  By  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Blackburn  we  are  able  to  g>ve  the  following 
charming  little  illustration,  entitled  "A  Select  Com- 
mittee," after  H.  Stacy  Marks,  R.A. 


Commentaries  on  the  Present  Laws  of  England.- 

A  second  edition  of  "The  Commentaries  on  the  Present 
Laws  of  England,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brett,  B.A.,  LL.B.— 
the  first  edition  of  which  was  most  favourably  received — is 
announced  as  to  appear  very  shortly,  and  will  probably 
be  before  the  public  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
appearance  of  this  paragraph.  It  is  somewhat  less  than 
twelve  months  since  the  first  edition  appeared,  and  this 
fact  speaks  for  itself.  The  object  of  the  work,  as  stated 
by  the  writer  in  his  preface,  is  to  bring  into  special  pro- 
minence the  present  and  living  law,and  only  to  deal  with 
past  law,  or  that  which  is  practically  obsolete,  so  far  as  it 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  present. 
This  second  edition  is  considerably  enlarged  and  thoroughly 
brought  down  to  date,  and  contains  nearly  1,400  pages^ 
divided  into  thirteen  books,  beginnhigwith  Real  Property 
and  ending  with  CriminalyliSBd  by  VjOOQIC 
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THE   BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH- 


A  POET'S  VISION  OF  A  SOCIALIST  MILLENNIUM.* 

'Tis  a  po€t  who  was  sent 

For  a  bad  world's  puni»hinent. 

By  cjmpellinK  us  to  see 

Golden  glimpses  of  To  Ec— L')w::ll's  "  Gn  >  t  Sttr. ' 


PEWS  from  Nowhere  "  is  the  very  latest  descrip- 
tion of  that  "dear  and  future  vision  that  eager 
hearts  expect,"  and  of  which  all  the  seei-s  of  all 
the  ages  have  dreamed  and  sung,  in  verse  and 
prose,  since  I,  John,  saw  the  Holy  City,  New 
Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  pre- 
pared as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband."  Mr.  William 
Morris,  socialist  and  seer,  poet  and  romancer,  gives  us, 
in  this  shilling  pamphlet  of  238  pages,  his  apocalypse. 
It  differs,  no  doubt,  somewhat  from  the  visions 
of  Patmos.  In  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth 
which  St.  John  saw  when  the  first  heaven  and  the  first 
earth  had  passed  away,  "  the  city  liad  no  need  of  the 
sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it,  for  the  glory  of 
God  did  lighten  it."  That  conscious  presence  of  the  Lord 
God  Almighty,  without  which,  to  the  apostle,  even  the 
New  Jerusalem  would  have  been  dark  and  hideous  as  an 
empty  eje-sockct,  is  absent  from  Mr.  Morris's  dream. 
Neither  does  he  proclaim  victory  over  death.  But 
allowing  for  these  things,  **News  from  Nowhere  "  reads 
like  a  far-off  echo,  materialised  and  broken,  of  tho 
immortal  words : — 

And  I  heard  a  voice  oat  of  heaven,  saying,  Behold,  the 
tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  wiU  dwell  with  them, 
and  they  shall  be  his  people ;  and  God  himself  shall  be  with 
them,  and  be  their  God.  And  G^d  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  ejes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain  ;  for 
the  former  things  are  passed  away.  And  he  that  sat  upon 
the  throne  said,  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new. 

Mr.  Morris  long  ago  sang  of  the  Earthly  Paradise  in 
melodious  verse.  In  this  little  book  he  describes  the 
C;\rthly  Paradise  in  prose  as  he  dreams  it  may  yet  bo 
realised  in  London  and  on  the  Thames. 

THE  APOCALYPSE  OF  HAMMERSMITH. 

There  is  no  lack  of  definiteness  about  this  Apocalypse 
of  Hammersmith,  a  quality  often  lacking  in  prophetic 
visions.  **You  could  not  fix  a  date,  mister  ?"  said  an 
anxious  and  hard-pressed  citizen  to  a  vocalist  who  had 
been  singing  '* There's  a  good  time  coming";  but  Mr. 
Morris  does  fix  dates  without  hesitation.  Tlie  Socialist 
millennium  will  begin  its  labour  throes  in  earnest 
in  1952,  and  get  itself  fully  born  after  some  years 
of  desperate  bloodshed.  **The  Utopian  Romance," 
from  which  a  few  chapters  make  up  *'News  from 
Nowhere,  or  an  Epoch  of  Rest,"  is  laid  about  the 
middle  of  the  twenty-first  century,  when  the  Millennium 
had  lasted  nearly  a  century  and  the  New  Era  had  fully 
dawned.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  charm  of  the 
** glory- winged  dream"  by  which  Mr.  Morris  bears  us 
out  of  the  sweat  and  turmoil  of  life.  It  is  indeed  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth — a  realm  in  which  Justice  and 
Peace  and  Love,  no  longer  idealised  in  a  remote  region 
above  the  stars,  have  come  down  and  taken  up  their 
abode  with  men.  The  silver  Thames,  impolluted  by  the 
sewage  of  a  single  town  or  the  refuse  of  a  single  mill, 


•  Mr.  WiUiam  Morris's  ' 
Paper  oovera.  It. 


'  News  from  Nowhere."  Beevea  and  Turner. 


flows  thick  with  salmon  beneath  bridges  of  stone  arches 
splendidly  strong,  and  as  graceful  as  they  are  strong, 
surmounted  by  quaint  and  fanciful  little  buildings 
beset  with  painted  and  gilded  vanes  and  spirelets, 
but  showing  no  trace  of  grime  or  soot.  Its  banks  are 
one  continuous  garden,  with  flowers  blooming  luxuriantly 
at  the  water's  edge,  sending  delicious  waves  of  summer 
scent  over  the  eddying  stream.  London,  no  longer  a 
great  wen,  has  become  a  fairy  city,  or  rather  a  group  of 
idyllic  villages  scattered  about  the  bosky  glades  of  a 
forest — glorious  as  the  wood  of  Ardennes. 

AN  ARCADIA  OF  ART. 

There  are  as  many  people  in*  the  land  as  there  were  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns  have  been  efiaced  from  the  land,  apd  life 
lias  once  more  become  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  joy.  In 
this  Arcadia  of  art  money  does  not  exist  save  in  museums, 
where  J  ubilee  coins  survive  as  dreadful  examples  of  the 
hideous  degradation  which  English  Art  once  suffered. 
No  one  is  paid  for  doing  anything.  Every  one  receives 
whatever  he  wants  on  asking  for  it.  Poverty,  disease, 
and  crime  are  non-existent.  All  the  men,  even  the 
dustmen,  are  gorgeous  and  splendid  as  mediaeval  heroes 
in  golden  armour ;  all  the  women  are  beau^ful  as  the 
goddesses  of  Olympus  ;  universal  brotherhood  prevails  ; 
and  if  there  is  not  immortal  youth,  it  lasts  so  long 
that  women  of  forty-two  are  apparently  but  twenty 
years  of  age.  Great  Guest-Houses,  whose  floors  are 
scattered  with  twigs  of  lavender  and  sweet-smelling 
herbs,  dispense  a  generous  hospitality  to  all  comers. 
The  ladies  of  the  house  are  habited  in  light  and  gay 
garb  something  between  the  ancient  classical  costume 
and  the  simpler  forms  of  the  fourteenth-century 
garments.  The  air  is  full  of  jocund  sounds  of  mirth,  of 
children's  laughter,  and  of  music.  But  even  here  the 
shadow  of  black  care  still  sits  behind  the  horseman. 
Malthus  made  us  shiver  by  the  dread  that  in  the  mil- 
lennium the  world  would  run  short  of  food.  Mr.  Morris 
is  superior  to  that  fear.  The  one  haunting  dread  of  the 
inhabitants  of  his  Utopia  is  that  they  may  some  day 
run  short  of  work.  Not  because  they  need  work  in 
order  to  earn  their  daily  bread — that  is  secured  in  any 
case,  and  no  one  is  paid  for  his  labour  any  more  than 
women  are  paid  for  bearing  children — but  every  one 
longs  for  labour  as  recreation  and  as  a  means  of  keeping 
up  his  physical  development 

MR.  morris's  prophecy. 

Mr.  Morris  puts  his  story  in  the  mouth  of  one  William 
Guest— not  easily  distinguishable  from  the  author  of 
"The  Earthly  Paradise" — who  goes  to  sleep  in  Hammer- 
smith in  1891  and  wakes  up  150  years  la^r  in  the  new 
world  which  Humanity,  regenerated  by  Socialism,  is 
supposed  to  have  in  store  for  us.  The  story  itself  is 
slight,  and  although  it  is  skilfully  told,  in  this  account  of 
the  book  it  can  safely  be  ignored.  It  is  a  mere  thread  on 
which  Mr.  Morris  strings  the  pearls^  his  speoulations. 
Disentangling  the  pro^^^Justo^Jf:;^^^ 
this  is  Mr.  Morris's  propnecy  of  things  to  co% 
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Like  all  apocalyptic  writers,  Mr.  Morris  heralds  his 
Epoch  of  Best  by  visions  of  terror  and  doom.  Always 
there  rides  forth  first  one  clothed  in  a  vesture  dipped  in 
blood  ;  always  before  the  New  Jerusalem  stands  the 
winepress  of  the  fierceness  and  wrath  of  Almighty  Grod. 
Mr.  Morris,  of  course,  phrases  it  differently,  but  the 
principle  is  the  same,  before  peace  strife,  before  the 
millennium  the  seven  plagues  of  the  wrath  of  Grod. 
According  to  the  history  wMch  he  gives  us,  the  course  of 
events  wul  be  something  like  this. 

HOW  THE  OLD  REGIME  BROKE  DOWN. 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  power  of 
the  middle  classes,  the  then  tyrants  of  society,  was  so 
crushing,  that  even  those  who  had  conceived  the  hope  of 
realising  a  communal  condition  of  life  for  all  men,  were 
without  any  definite  idea  as  to  the  best  means  of  bringing 
it  about.  But  under  the  influence  of  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  slaves  of  the  industrial  jiystem,  a  kind  of  State 
Socialism  was  put  in  motion  in  a  very  piecemeal  way. 
Great  confusion  followed,  and  great  suffering,  which, 
however,  was  most  helpful,  for  it  taught  the  workmen  to 
combine.  These  combinations  took  the  form  of  a  federa- 
tion of  all— or  almost  all— the  recognised  wage-paid 
employments.  The  Combined  Workers  extorted  better 
conditions  of  labour  ;  they  first  limited  the  length  of  the 
working  day,  then  they  fixed  a  minimum  price  of  labour, 
and  supplemented  this  by  a  law  fixing  the  maximum 
price  to  be  charged  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  next 
step  was  the  establishment  of  Government  factories  for 
the  production  of  necessary  wares,  and  markets  for  their 
sale.  Terrible  jobbery  prevailed  in  these  factories  ;  one 
after  another  they  all  broke  down,  and  in  1962,  so  terrible 
was  the  distress,  a  vast  part  of  the  population  had  to  be 
fed  by  charity. 

THE  DAWN  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  Combined  Workers  now  put  forward  the  demand 
that  the  whole  natural  resources  of  the  country,  with  the 
machinery  necessary  for  working  them,  should  be  handed 
over  to  what  we  should  call  the  Trades'  Union  Congress. 
The  privileged  classes  were  then  to  be  reduced  to  the 
position  of  pensioners,  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
workers.  The  classes  took  alarm,  and  began  to  demand 
repression.  A  meeting  of  the  workers,  summoned  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  was  dispersed  by  the  police,  five  men 
being  killed  and  hundreds  cast  into  gaol.  Another 
meeting  was  summoned.  This  time  the  police  got  the 
worst  of  it,  half  a  score  being  crushed  to  death,  while 
the  rest  bolted.  London  was  panic-stricken.  There 
were  riots  **  at  a  place  called  Manchester,  which  has  now 
disappeared."  The  leaders  of  the  Labour  Federation 
summoned  a  great  meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square  for 
Sunday  fortnight.  The  Square  meanwhile  was  given  over 
'*'o  the  people.  Those  who  were  starving  began  to  empty 
Vie  bakers'  shops.  The  labour  leaders,  under  the  name 
f  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  sacked  the  stores  and 
opened  bakers'  shops  for  the  people,  leaving  papers  with 
the  plundered  ones  promising  to  pay  the  price  of  the 
sequestrated  goods.  The  Government,  under  stress  of 
deputations  of  commercial  people  and  angry  newspaper 
editors,  proclaimed  a  state  of  siege,  and  placed  their 
younfijest  and  cleverest  general  in  command.  When  the 
day  of  the  great  meeting  came,  instead  of  shutting  the 
people  out  from  the  Square,  as  was  done  by  Sir  Charles 
Warren,  the  crowd  was  jammed  into  it  by  bodies  of 
troops  deploying  from  Parliament  House — still  existing 
and  called  the  Dung  Market " — and  the  Embankment. 
The  soldiers  formed  along  the  south  side  of  the  Square, 
shutting  the  people  up  as  it  were  in  a  trap. 


THE  MASSACRE  OF  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

"  No  sooner  were  the  soldiers  drawn  up  aforesaid  than,"  says 
an  eye-witness,  "  a  glittering  officer  on  horseback  came  pran- 
cing oat  from  the  ranks  on  the  south,  and  read  something 
from  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand ;  which  something 
very  few  heard ;  bat  I  was  told  afterwards  that  it  was  an 
order  for  us  to  disperse,  and  a  warning  that  he  had  legal 
right  to  fire  on  the  crowd  else,  and  that  he  would 
do  so.  The  crowd  took  it  as  a  challenge  of  some  sort, 
and  a  hoarse  threatening  roar  went  up  from  them ;  and 
after  that  there  was  comparative  silence  for  a  little,  till 
the  officer  had  got  back  into  the  ranks.  I  was  near 
the  edge  of  the  crowd,  towards  the  soldiers,**  says  this  eye- 
witness, *'  and  I  saw  three  little  machines  being  wheeled  out 
in  front  of  the  ranks,  which  I  knew  for  mechanical  guns.  I 
cried  oat,  '  Throw  yoorself  down  1  they  are  going  to  fire  1 ' 
But  no  one  scarcely  coald  throw  himself  down,  so  tight  as 
the  crowd  were  packed.   I  heard  a  sharp  order  given,  and 

wondered  where  I  should  be  the  next  minute ;  and  then  

It  was  as  if  the  earth  had  opened,  and  hell  had  come  up 
bodily  amidst  us.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  describe  the  scene 
that  followed.  Deep  lanes  were  mowed  amidst  the  thick 
crowd;  the  dead  and  dying  covered  the  ground,  and  the 
shrieks  and  wails  and  cries  of  horror  filled  all  the  air,  till  it 
seemed  as  if  there  were  nothing  else  in  the  world  bat  murder 
and  death.  Those  of  our  armed  men  who  were  still  unhurt 
cheered  wildly  and  opened  a  scattering  fire  on  the  soldiers. 
One  or  two  soldiers  fell ;  and  I  saw  the  officers  going  up  and 
down  the  ranks  urging  the  men  to  fire  again ;  but  they 
received  the  orders  in  svdlen  silence,  and  let  the  butts  of  their 
gans  fall.  Only  one  sergeant  ran  to  a  machine  gun  and 
began  to  set  it  going;  but  a  tall  young  man,  an  officer 
too,  ran  out  of  the  rainks  and  dragged  him  back  by  the 
collar;  and  the  soldiers  stood  there  motionless  while 
the  horror-stricken  crowd,  nearly  wholly  unarmed  (for 
most  of  the  armed  men  had  fallen  in  the  first  dis* 
charge),  drifted  out  of  the  Square.  I  was  told  after- 
wards that  the  soldiers  on  the  west  side  had  fired  also,  and 
done  their  part  of  the  slaughter.  How  I  got  out  of  the 
Square  I  scarcely  know:  I  went,  not  feeling  the  ground 
under  me,  what  with  rage  and  terror  and  despair." 

So  says  our  eye-witness.  The  number  of  the  slain  on  the 
side  of  the  people  in  that  shooting  daring  a  minute  was  pro- 
digious ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  come  at  the  truth  about  it ; 
it  was  probably  between  one  and  two  thousand.  Of  the 
soldiers,  six  were  killed  outright  and  a  dozen  wounded. 

THE  COMBinTEB  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY. 

This  massacre  in  Trafalgar  Square  began  the  civil 
war.  The  Government,  appalled  at  the  carnage,  withdrew 
the  state  of  siege,  but  arrested  the  surviving  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  sent  th^m  to  be 
tried  by  jury.  The  jury  acquitted  them,  with  a  rider 
condemning  the  action  of  the  soldiery  as  "rash,  unfor- 
tunate, and  unnecessary."  The  Grovemment  gave  way, 
and  the  victory  of  the  people  was  celebrated  by  great 
meetings  in  the  Parks. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  thenceforth  became 
the  popular  rallying  point  in  opposition  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. A  new  network  of  workmen's  associations  grew 
up  very  speedily,  whose  avowed  single  object  was  the 
tiding  over  of  the  ship  of  tfie  community  into  a  simple 
condition  of  Communism.  The  Government  of  the  day 
becoming  alarmed  arrested  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  *'  in  the  lump."  They  made  no  resistance,  but 
next  day  a  general  strike  attested  the  imiversality  of  the 
organisation  of  labour,  and  the  determination  to  have 
its  own  way.  The  Socialist  newspapers  were  the  only 
journals  that  could  be  got  out,  ana  the  relief  of  the 
starving  population  was  undertaken  by  the  Federation  of 
Workmen.  On  the  third  day  the  Government  gave  in, 
and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  were  released,  the 
Government  entering  into  an  arrangement  with  them 
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which  conceded  all  their  demands,  including  the  recog- 
nition ot  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  all  its 
affiliated  associations. 

THB  LAST  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  OLD  ORDER. 

In  the  breathing  time  that  followed,  the  young  men  of 
the  classes  banded  themselves  together  as  Friends  of 
Order,"  guarded  and  garrisoned  the  factc>ries,  and  actually 
hold  for  a  time  the  whole  of  Manchester.  The  Govern- 
ment, which  at  first  stood  neutral,  afterwards  declared  for 
the  Friends  of  Order,  and  the  civil  war  began  anew.  It 
lasted  two  years.  The  best  of  the  soldiers  joined  the 
Socialists.  The  working  people  boycotted  and  struck 
against  the  Reactionists  everywhere.  The  workmen  and 
the  gentlemen  between  them  destroyed  commercialism, 
and  in  the  end  the  workmen  remained  undisputed 
victors. 

Then  they  organised  the  millennium.  Men  settled 
down,  and  then  labour  soon  filled  up  the  gap  in  wealth 
caused  by  the  war.  The  loss  of  the  spur  of  competition 
did  not  interfere  with  the  necessary  production  of  the 
community,  but  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  a  dull  level 
of  utilitarian  comfort  would  be  the  end  of  all  aspirations. 
From  that  danger  they  were  delivered  by  art  or  work- 
pleasure,  a  desire  to  make  everything  the  best  of  its 
kind.  Then  little  by  little  a  crt-ving  for  beauty 
seemed  to  awaken  in  men's  minds.  **Thus  at  last 
and  by  slow  degrees  we  got  pleasure  into  our  work  ;  then 
we  became  conscious  of  that  pleasure  and  cultivated  it, 
and  took  care  that  we  had  our  fill  of  it ;  and  then  all  was 
gained,  and  we  were  happy.  So  may  it  be  for  ages  and 
ages  ! " 

Mr.  Morris  tells  us  that  the  northern  parts  of  America 
sufiTered  so  terribly  from  the  full  force  of  the  last  days  of 
civilisation,  and  became  such  horrible  places  to  live 
in,  that  they  are  still  (2060)  very  backward  in  all  that 
makes  life  pleasant.  '*  Indeed,  one  may  say  that  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years  the  people  of  the  northern  parts 
of  America  have  been  engaged  in  gradually  making  a 
dwelling-place  out  of  a  stinking  cinder  heap,  and  there  i^ 
still  much  to  do,  especially  as  the  country  is  so  big. " 

AN  ANARCHICAL  MILLENNIUM. 

In  regenerating  England,  its  new  rulers  found  plenty 
to  do  ;  they  converted  the  Parliament  House  into  a  dung- 
market,  and  abolished  all  government.  The  civil  law 
courts,  being  upheld  for  the  defence  of  private  proverty, 
were  no  longer  needed.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  was  trans- 
lated into,  thou  shalt  work  in  order  to  live  happily. 
Neither  was  there  any  criminal  law.  Crime  springs  from 
property  ;  property  being  abolished,  crime  went  with  it. 
Woman  being  no  longer  regarded  as  a  chattel  of  some 
man,  jealousy  disappeared,  and  families  no  longer 
being  held  together  by  the  tie  of  property,  envy 
and  hatred  were  exorcisea.  Occasional  homicides  occurred 
in  hot  blood,  but  the  manslayer  was  left  to  the  punishment 
of  his  own  conscience.  **In  a  society  where  there  is  no 
punishment  to  evade,  no  law  to  triumph  over,  remorse 
will  certainly  follow  transgression.'*  The  business  of 
exchingd  is  governed  by  regulations  of  the  markets 
varying  according  to  circumstances  and  guided  by  general 
custom.  Tliese  are  matters  of  general  assent  not  to  be 
enforced  by  prison.  Many  carry  on  the  business  of 
exchange  from  love  of  avoiding  waste  and  seeing  that 
nothing  sticks  fast  uselessly,  but  the  greater  number  "ire 
positively  unhappy  unless  employed  in  making  beautiful 
things.    Politics  are  unknown. 

G0VERN>IENT  BY  THE  MOTE. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Morris's  description  of  the 


nearest  approach  to  govenunent  that  is  permitted  in  his 

Utopia : — 

You  see  in  matters  which  are  merely  personal,  which  do 
not  affect  the  welfare  of  the  community — how  a  man  shall 
dress,  what  he  shall  eat  and  drink,  what  he  shall  write  and 
read,  and  so  forth — there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion, 
and  everybody  does  as  he  pleases.  But  when  the  matter  is 
of  common  interest  to  the  whole  community,  and  the  doing 
or  not  doing  something  affects  everybody,  the  majority  must 
have  their  way ;  unless  the  minority  were  to  take  up  arms 
and  show  by  force  that  they  were  the  effective  or  real 
maiority ;  which,  however,  in  a  society  of  men  who  are  free 
and  equal  is  little  likely  to  happen  ;  because  in  such  a  com- 
munity the  apparent  majority  is  the  real  majority,  and  the 
others,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  know  that  too  well  to  obstruct 
from  mere  pig-headedness ;  especially  as  they  have  had  plenty 
of  opportunity  of  putting  forward  their  side  of  the  question. 
Let  us  take  one  of  our  units  of  management,  a  commune,  or 
a  ward,  or  a  parish  (for  we  have  all  three  names,  indicating 
little  real  distinction  between  them  now,  though  time  was 
there  was  a  good  deal).  In  such  a  district,  as  you  would  call 
it,  some  neighbours  think  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
or  undone:  a  new  town-h^l  built;  a  clearance  of  incon- 
venient houses ;  or  say  a  stone  bridge  substituted  for  some 
ugly  old  iron  one — there  you  have  undoing  and  doing  in  one. 
Well,  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  neighbours,  or 
Mote,  as  we  call  it,  according  to  the  ancient  tongue  of  the 
times  before  bureaucracy,  a  neighbour  proposes  the  change^ 
and  of  course,  if  everj'body  Pgreos,  there  is  an  end  of 
discussion,  except  about  details.  Equally,  if  no  one 
backs  the  proposer — "  seconds  him,"  it  used  to  be  called — 
the  matter  drops  for  the  time  being  ;  a  thing  not  likely  to 
happen  amongst  reasonable  men,  however,  as  the  proposer  is 
sure  to  have  talked  it  over  with  others  before  the  Mote.  But 
supposing  the  affair  proposed  and  seconded,  if  a  few  of  the 
neighbours  disagree  to  it,  if  they  think  that  the  beastly  iron 
bridge  will  serve  a  little  longer  and  they  don't  want  to  be 
bothered  with  building  a  new  one  just  then,  they  don't  count 
heads  that  time,  but  put  off  the  formal  discussion  to  the  next 
Mote  ;  and  meantime  arguments  pro  and  con  are  flyiug  about, 
and  some  get  printed,  so  that  everybody  knows  what  is  going 
on;  and  when  the  Mote  comes  together  again  there  is  a 
regular  discussion,  and  at  last  a  vote  by  show  of  hands.  If 
the  division  is  a  close  one,  the  question  is  again  put  off  for 
further  discussion ;  if  the  division  is  a  wide  one,  the  minority 
are  asked  if  they  will  yield  to  the  more  general  opinion,  which 
they  often ,  nay,  most  commonly  do.  If  they  refuse,  the  question 
is  debated  a  third  time,when,  if  the  minority  has  not  perceptibly 
grown,  they  always  give  way ;  though  I  believe  there  is  some 
half -forgotten  rule  by  which  they  might  still  carry  it  on 
further ;  but  I  say,  what  always  happens  is  that  they  are 
convinced,  not  perhaps  that  their  view  is  the  wrong  one,  but 
they  cannot  persuade  or  force  the  community  to  adopt  it. 
As  a  matter  of  principle  and  according  to  the  rule  of  such 
cases,  the  question  must  then  lapse,  and  the  majority,  if  so 
narrow,  has  to  submit  to  sitting  down  under  the  statvs  qvo. 
But  I  must  tell  you  that  in  point  of  fact  the  minority  very 
seldom  enforces  this  rule,  but  generally  yields  in  a  friendly 
manner. 

HOW  LONDON  WAS  TRANSFORMED. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  transformation 
that  was  effected  in  London  : — 

Once  a  year,  on  May-day,  we  hold  a  solemn  feast  in 
those  easterly  communes  of  London  to  commemorate  The 
Clearing  of  Misery,  as  it  is  called.  On  that  day  we  have  0 
music  and  dancing,  and  merry  games  and  happy  feasting  on 
the  site  of  some  of  the  worst  of  the  old  slums,  the  tradi- 
tional memory  of  which  we  have  kept.  On  that  occasion  the 
custom  is  for  the  prettiest  girls  to  sing  some  of  the  old  revo- 
lutionary songs,  and  those  which  were  the  groans  of  the  dis- 
content, once  so  hopeless,  on  the  very  spots  where  those 
terrible  crimes  of  class-murder  were  ccii.ni:tled  day  by  day 
for  so  many  years. 

East  of  Bloomsbury  now  there  are   but  few  houses 
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between  the  British  Museum  and  the  outer  part  of 
the  old  city;  but  in  the  city  we  have  a  thickly- dwelling 
population.  Our  forefathers,  in  the  first  clearing  of  the 
slums,  were  not  in  a  hurry  to  pull  down  the  houses  in 
what  was  called  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  business  quarter  of  the  town,  and  what  later  got  to 
be  known  as  the  Swindling  Kens.  You  see,  these  houses, 
though  they  stood  hideously  thick  on  the  ground,  were 
roomy  and  fairly  solid  in  building,  and  clean,  because  they 
were  not  used  for  living  in,  but  as  mere  gambling  booths ; 
80  the  poor  people  from  the  cleared  slums  took  them  for 
lodgings  and  dwelt  there,  till  the  folk  of  those  days  had 
time  to  think  of  something  better  for  them  ;  so  the  buildings 
were  pulled  down  so  gradually  that  people  got  used  to 
living  thicker  on  the  ground  there  than  in  most  places ; 
therefore  it  remains  the  most  populous  part  of  London, 
or  perhaps  of  all  these  islands.  But  it  is  very  pleasant 
there,  partly  because  of  the  splendour  of  the  architecture, 
which  goes  further  than  what  you  will  see  elsewhere. 

THE  NEW  EAST  END. 

However,  this  crowning,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  does  not  go 
further  than  a  street  called  Aldgate.  a  name  which  perhaps 
you  may  have  heard  of.  Beyond  that  the  houses  are 
scattered  wide  about  the  meadows  there,  which  are  very 
beautiful,  especially  when  you  get  on  to  the  lovely  river  Lea 
(where  old  Izaak  Walton  used  to  fish,  you  know)  about  the 
places  called  Stratford  and  Old  Ford. 

When  you  get  down  to  the  Thames  side  yon  come  on 
the  Docks,  which  are  works  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  are 
still  in  use,  although  not  so  thronged  as  they  once  wr-re,  since 
we  discourage  centralisation  all  we  can,  and  we  have  long 
ago  dropped  the  pretension  to  be  the  market  of  the  world. 
About  these  Docks  are  a  good  few  houses,  which,  however, 
are  not  inhabited  by  many  people  permanently  ;  I  mean, 
those  who  use  them  come  and  go  a  good  deal,  the  place 
being  too  low  and  marshy  for  pleasant  dwelling.  Past  the 
Docks  eastward  and  landward  it  is  all  flat  pasture,  once 
marsh,  except  for  a  few  gardens,  and  there  are  very  few 
permanent  dwellings  there:  scarcely  anything  bat  a  few 
sheds,  and  cots  for  the  men  who  come  to  loo't  after  the  great 
herds  of  cattle  pasturing  there.  But,  however,  what  with  the 
beasts  and  the  men,  and  the  scattered  red-tiled  roofs  and  the 
big  hayricks,  it  does  not  make  a  bad  holiday  to  get  a  quiet 
pony  and  ride  about  there  on  a  sunny  afternoon  of  autumn, 
and  look  over  the  river  and  the  craft  passing  up  and  down, 
and  on  to  Shooters'  Hill  and  the  Kentish  up&nds,  and  then 
turn  round  to  the  wide  green  sea  of  the  Essex  Marsh-land, 
with  the  g^reat  domed  line  of  the  sky,  and  the  sun  shining 
down  in  one  flood  of  peaceful  light  over  the  long  distance. 
There  is  a  place  called  Canning  Town,  and  further  out, 
Silvertown,  where  the  pleasant  meadows  are  at  their 
pleasantest :  doubtless  they  were  once  slums,  and  wretched 
•enough.  South  of  the  river  it  is  much  the  same  as  the  land 
about  Hammersmith.  North,  again,  the  land  runs  up 
^igh,  and  there  is  an  agreeable  and  well-built  town 
<^lled  Hampstead,  which  fitly  ends  London  on  that 
«id3. 

THE  PROVINCIAL  TOWN.S. 

The  big  murky  places  which  were  once,  a?  we  know,  the 
•centres  of  manfacture,  have,  like  the  brick  and  mortar 
•desert  of  London,  disappeared  ;  only,  since  they  were  centres 
•of  nothing  but  manufacturr\**  and  served  no  purpose  but  that 
of  the  gambling  market,  they  have  left  less  signs  of  their 
existence  than  London.  Of  course,  the  great  change  in  the 
use  of  mechanical  force  made  this  an  easy  matter,  and  some 
.approach  to  their  break-up  as  centres  would  probably  have 
taken  place,  even  if  we  haa  not  changed  our  habits  so  much ; 
but  they  being  such  as  they  were,  no  sacrifice  would  have 
«eemed  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  getting  rid  of  the 

mannfacturiog  districts,"  as  they  used  to  ha  called. 
Of  the  smaller  towns  there  has  been  but  little  clearance, 
though  much  rebuilding.  Their  suburbs,  indeed,  when  they 
had  any,  have  melted  away  into  the  general  country,  and 
space  and  elbow-room  has  been  got  in  their  centres ;  but  there 


are  the  towns  still  with  their  streets  and  squares  and  market- 
places ;  so  that  it  is  by  means  of  these  smaller  towns  that  we 
of  to-day  can  get  some  kind  of  idea  of  what  the  towns  of 
the  older  world  were  like — I  mean  to  say  at  their  best. 

THE  TRIGS  AND  PARASITES  OF  OXFORD. 

Oxford  was  beautiful  even  fn  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
Oxford  and  its  less  interesting  sister  Cambridge  became 
definitely  commercial.  They  (and  especially  Oxford)  were 
the  breeding  places  of  a  peculiar  class  of  parasites,  wIjo 
called  themselves  cultivated  people;  they  were  indeed 
cynical  enough,  as  the  so-called  educated  classes  of  the  day 
generally  were;  but  they  affected  an  exaggeration  of 
cynicism  in  order  that  they  might  be  thought  knowing  and 
worldly-wise.  The  rich  middle  classes  (they  had  no  re&tioQ 
with  the  working  classes)  treated  them  with  the  kind  of 
contemptuous  toleration  with  which  a  mediaeval  baron 
treated  his  jester ;  though  it  must  be  said  that  they  were  hy 
no  means  so  pleasant  as  the  old  jesters  were,  being,  in  fact, 
tli€  bores  of  society.  They  were  laughed  at  despised— and 
paid.   Which  last  was  what  they  aimed  at." 

THE  INVASION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  change  which  in  the  country  took  place  very  early 
in  our  epoch  was  most  strangely  rapid.  People  flocked  into 
the  country  villages,  and,  so  to  say,  flung  themselves  npon 
the  freed  land  like  a  wild  beast  upon  his  prey  ;  and  in  a  very 
little  time  the  villages  of  England  were  more  populous  than 
they  had  been  since  the  fourteenth  century,  and  were  still 
growing  fast.  Of  course  this  invasion  of  the  country  was 
awkward  to  deal  with,  and  would  have  created  much  misery 
if  the  folk  had  still  been  under  the  bondage  of  class 
monopoly.  But  as  it  was,  things  soon  righted  themselves. 
People  found  out  \%hat  they  were  fit  for,  and  gave  tip 
attempting  to  push  themselves  into  occupations  in  which  they 
must  needs  fail.*  The  town  invaded  the  country;  but  the 
invaders,  like  the  warlike  invaders  of  early  days,  yielded  to 
the  influence  of  their  surroundings,  acd  became  country 
I>eople;  and  in  their  turn,  as  thsv  became  more 
numerous  than  the  townsaien,  influenced  them  also ;  so  that 
the  difference  between  town  and  country  grew  less  and  less ; 
and  it  was  indeed  this  world  of  the  country  vivified  by  the 
thought  and  briskness  of  town-bred  folk  which  has  produced 
that  happy  and  leisurely  but  eager  life  of  which  you  have 
had  a  first  taste. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  ENGLAND. 

This  is  how  we  stand.  England  was  once  a  country  of 
clearings  amongst  the  woods  and  wastes,  with  a  few  towns 
interspersed,  which  were  fortresses  for  the  feudal  army, 
markets  for  the  folk,  gathering  places  for  the  craftsmen,  it 
then  became  a  country  of  huge  and  foul  workshops  and 
fouler  gambling  dens,  surrounded  by  an  ill-kept,  poverty- 
stricken  farm,  pillaged  by  the  masters  of  the  workshops.  It 
is  now  a  garden,  where  nothing  is  wasted  and  nothing  i.s 
spoilt,  with  the  necessary  dwellings,  sheds,  and  workshops 
scattered  upand  down  the  country,all  trim  and  neatand  pretty. 
Like  the  mediaevals,  we  like  everything  trim  and  clean,  and 
orderly  and  bright ;  a^  people  always  do  when  they  have  any 
sense  of  architectural  power ;  because  then  they  know  that 
they  can  have  what  they  want,  and  they  won't  stand  any 
nonsense  from  Nature  in  their  dealings  with  her. 

Besides  the  villages,  there  are  plenty  of  scattered  country 
houses.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  out  of  sight  of  a  house  ;  and 
where  the  houses  are  thinly  scattered  they  run  large,  and  are 
more  like  the  old  colleges  than  ordinary  houses  as  they  used 
to  be.  That  is  done  for  the  sake  of  society,  for  a  good  many 
people  can  dwell  in  such  houses,  as  the  country  dwellers  are 
not  necessarily  husbandmen  ;  though  they  almost  all  help  in 
such  work  at  times.  The  life  tbuit  goes  on  in  these  big 
dwellings  in  the  country  is  very  pleasant,  especially  as  some 
of  the  most  studious  men  of  our  time  live  in  them,  and 
altogether  there  is  a  great  variety  of  mind  and  mood  to  be 
found  in  them  which  brightens  and  quickens  the  society 
there. 
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THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  SEXES. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Morris's  dream  of  the  future 
colution  of  the  relation  of  the  sexos.  In  his  millennium 
we  are  not  to  be  like  the  angels  of  heaven,  who  neither 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  rather  like  the 
"fowls  of  ths  air,  who  mate  for  a  time  where  they  will  and 
sever  their  relationships  as  speedily  as  they  are  made. 
But  he  had  better  speak  for  himself : — 

We  do  not  deceive  ourselves,  indeed,  or  believe  that  we 
can  can  get  rid  of  all  the  trouble  that  besets  the  dealings 
between  the  sexes.  We  know  that  we  must  face  the  un- 
happiness  that  comes  of  man  and  woman  confusing  the 
relations  between  natural  passion,  and  sentiment,  and  the 
friendship  which,  when  things  go  well,  softens  the  awaken- 
ing from  passing  illusions ;  but  we  are  not  so  mad  as  to  pile 
up  degradation  on  that  unhappiness  by  engaging  in  sordid 
squabbles  about  livelihoo<l  and  position,  and  the  power  of 
tyrannising  over  the  children  who  have  been  the  results  of 
love  or  lust.  Calf  love,  mistaken  for  a  heroism  that  shall  be 
life-long,  yet  early  waning  into  disappointment;  the  in- 
-explicabie  desire  that  comes  on  a  man  of  riper  jears  to  be 
the  all-in-all  to  some  one  woman,  whose  ordinary  human 
kindness  and  human  beauty  he  has  idealised  into  super- 
human perfection,  and  made  the  one  object  of  his  desire; 
•or  lastly,  the  reasonable  longing  of  a  strong  and  thoughtful 
man  to  become  the  most  intimate  friend  of  some  beautiful 
and  wise  woman,  the  very  type  of  the  beauty  and 
tflory  of  the  world  which  we  love  so  well,— a«  we  exult 
in  all  the  pleasure  and  exaltation  of  spirit  which  goes 
with  these  things,  so  we  set  ourselves  to  bear  the  sorrow 
which  not  unseldom  goes  with  them  also.  We  shake  off 
'these  griefs  in  a  way  which  perhaps  the  sentimcntaliets 
-of  other  times  would  think  contemptible  and  unheroic, 
but  which  we  think  necessary  and  manlike.  As  on  the 
-other  hand,  therefore,  we  have  ceased' to  be  commercial  in  our 
.love  matter.4,  so  also  we  have  ceased  to  be  artljiclally  foolish. 

XO  MORE  .MRS.  fJRUXDY  ! 

You  did  not  seem  shocked  when  I  told  you  that  there 
were  no  law-courts  to  enforce  contracts  of  sentiment  or 
jpassion ;  bat  so  curiously  are  men  made,  that  perhaps  you 
will  be  shocked  when  I  tell  you  that  there  is  no  code  of 
public  opinion  which  takes  the  p^ace  of  such  courts,  and 
which  might  be  as  tyrannical  and  unreasonable  as  they  were. 
I  do  not  say  that  people  don't  judge  their  neighbours'  con- 
duct, fOKetimes,  doubtless,  unfairly.  But  I  do  say  that 
^here  is  no  unvarying  conventional  set  of  rules  by  which 
people  are  judged  ;  no  bed  of  Procrustes  to  stretch  or  cramp 
their  minds  and  lives ;  no  hypocritical  excommunication 
-which  people  arc  forced  to  pronounce,  either  by  un- 
considered habit,  or  by  the  unexpressed  threat  of  the 
lesser  interdict  if  they  arc  lax  in  their  hypocrisy. 
At  any  rate,  one  thing  I  think  I  can  answer  for :  whatever 
settiment  there  is,  it  is  real— and  general ;  it  is  not  confined 
to  fcoplc  very  specially  refined.  I  am  also  pretty  sure,  as  I 
'hinted  to  you  just  now,  that  there  is  not  by  a  great  way  as 
»much  suffering  involved  in  these  ru.atters  either  to  man  or  to 
woman  as  there  used  to  be.  The  men  have  no  longer  any  oppor- 
tunity of  tyrannising  over  the  women,  or  the  w^omen  over  the 
.men  ;  both  of  which  things  took  place  in  those  old  times. 
The  women  do  what  they  can  do  best,  and  what  they  like  best, 
and  the  men  are  neither  jealous  of  it  nor  injured  by  it.  This 
is  such  a  commonplace  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  state  it. 

TAKING  THE  STING  OUT  OF  HEREDITY. 

How  could  it  possibly  be  but  that  maternity  should  be  highly 
•honoured  amongst  us  7  Surely  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  natural  and  necessary  pains  which  the  mother  must  go 

-through  form  a  bond  of  union  between  man  and  woman, 
an  extra  stimulus  to  love  and  affection  between  them,  and 
that  this  is  universally  recognised.  For  the  rest,  remember 
that  all  the  artificial  burdens  of  motherhood  are  now  done 

;.away  with.     A  mother  has  no  longer  any  mere  sordid 


anxieties  for  the  future  of  her  children.  They  may  indeed 
turn  out  better  or  worse ;  they  may  disappoint  her  highest 
hopes ;  such  anxieties  as  these  are  a  pare  of  the  mingled 
pleasure  and  pain  which  goes  to  make  up  the  life  of 
mankind.  But  at  least  she  is  spared  the  fear  (it  was  most 
commonly  the  certainty)  that  artificial  disabilities  would  make 
her  children  something  less  than  men  and  women  :  she  knows 
that  they  will  live  and  act  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
own  faculties.  In  times  past,  it  is  clear  that  the  '*  Society  " 
of  the  day  helped  its  Judaic  god,  and  the  "  Man  of  Science  ' 
of  the  time,  in  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children.  How  to  reverse  this  process,  how  to  take  the  sting 
out  of  heredit}',  has  for  long  been  one  of  the  most  constant 
cares  of  the  thoughtful  men  amongst  us.  So  that,  jou  see, 
the  ordinarily  hcaJthy  woman  (and  almost  all  our  women  are 
both  healthy  and  at  least  comely),  respected  as  a  child- 
bearer  and  1  carer  of  children,  desired  as  a  woman,  loved  as  a 
companion,  unanxious  for  the  future  of  her  children,  has  far 
more  instinct  for  maternity  than  the  poor  drudge  and  mother 
of  drudge?  of  past  days  could  ever  have  had ;  or  than  her 
sister  of  the  upper  classes,  brought  up  in  affected  ignorance 
of  natural  facts,  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  mingled  prudery 
and  prurience. 

CONCLUSION. 

But  I  have  quoted  enough  to  give  the  reader  an  idea 
rf  the  Vision  of  Thinjis  To  Be  which  Mr.  Morris  describes 
in  his  News  from  Nowhere."  There  is  plenty  more  to 
quote,  but  the  foregoing  must  suffice,  although  I  have 
not  given  a  single  extract  from  the  lovely  idyll  of  the 
journey  up  the  Thames,  which  has  become  as  beautiful 
and  as  divine  as  the  river  of  the  four  streams  which 
watered  the  Garden  of  Eden.  I  have  omitted  also  all  his 
descriptions  of  the  new  West  End,  with  the  great  forett 
which  stretches  frcm  Kensington  over  Paddington  and 
Primrose  Hill,  and  regretfully  pass  over  his  theory  cf 
Education.  The  look  abounds  in  characteristic  touches, 
as  that,  for  instance,  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  "great 
clearance  which  took  place  of  the  beastly  monuments  to 
fools  and  knaves  which  once  blocked  up  Westminster 
Abbey."  The  book  is  bright  as  the  roses  and  tho 
sunshine  of  June.  **()  me  !  O  me  !  "  cries  his  heroine. 
**How  I  love  the  caith,  and  the  seasons,  and  weather, 
and  all  thi«  gs  that  deal  with  it,  and  all  that  grows  out  e  f 
it.  The  earth  and  the  growth  of  it  and  the  life  of  it  ! 
If  I  could  but  say  or  show  how  I  love  it."  There  is  the 
passionate  joy  of  living  ;  the  revel  of  grown-up  children 
in  the  sunlit  air  tremulous  with  the  song  of  the  birds, 
odorous  with  the  scent  of  may  blossoms.  All  is  fresh 
and  intoxl-cating  like  the  fragrance  of  new-mown  hay 
or  the  bloom  of  the  hawthorn.  Joyous  beauty,  radiant 
health,  exuberant  life— from  the  midst  of  all  these  the 
dreamer  was  suddenly  recalled  to  the  sombre  realities 
of  life.  And  those  wiih  whom  he  had  been-companying 
seemed  to  say — 

No.  it  will  not  do ;  you  cannot  be  of  us ;  you  belong  so 
entirely  to  the  unhappiness  of  the  past  that  our  happiness 
even  would  weary  you.  Go  back  again,  now  you  have  seen 
us,  and  your  outward  eyes  have  learned  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  infallible  maxims  of  your  day  theie  is  yet  a  time  of 
rest  in  store  for  the  world,  when  mastery  has  changed  into 
fellowship— but  not  before.  Go  back  again,  then,  and  while 
you  live  you  will  see  all  roufld  you  people  engaged  in  making 
others  live  lives  which  are  not  their  own,  while  they  them- 
selves care  nothing  for  their  own  real  lives— men  who  hate 
life  though  they  fear  death.  Go  back  and  be  the  happier  for 
having  seen  us,  for  having  added  a  little  hope  to  your 
struggle.  Go  on  living  while  you  may,  striving,  with  what- 
soever pain  and  labour  needs  must  be,  to  build  up  little 
by  little  the  new  day  of  fellowship,  and  rest  and  happiness. 

Yes,  surely  I  and  if  others  can  see  it  as  I  have  seen  it^ 
then  it  may  be  called  a  vision  rather  than  a  dream. 
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A  PAGE  FROM  THE  CHRONICLES  OF  MILLBANK. 

CHAPLAIN  MERRICK'S  **WORK  AMONG  THE  FALLEN." 


As  a  pendant  and  a  contrast  to  the  glowing  vision  of 
the  poet- seer  of  Hammersmith  as  to  the  millennium  that  is 
to  come,  I  append  a  notice  of  a  very  tragic  and  mournful 
little  book  which  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.  have  just 
published,  entitled  "  Work  among  the  Fallen,"  by  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Merrick,  the  Chaplain  of  Millbank. 

There  is  no  man  in  London  who  has  had  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  sombre  problem  of  prostitu- 
tion more  closely  than  the  Rev.  Mr.  Merrick, 
of  Millbank  GaoL  Millbank,  for  many  years,  has 
been  the  great  woman's  prison  in  London,  and  Mr. 
Merrick,  as  chaplain,  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of 
studying  the  unfortunates  who  were  for  the  time  perforce 
under  his  pastoral  supervision. 

ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  CASES. 

Mr.  Merrick  says  it  has  been  his  practice  during  his  con- 
nection with  the  prison  service  to  make  shorthancT  notes  of 
whatever  his  charge  has  told  him  about  herself  and  her 
circumstances.  He  has  now  the  particulars  of  the  lives  of 
considerably  over  100,000  women  written  down.  A  wise 
Government  would  at  once  release  Mr.  Merrick  from 
any  other  active  service  \mtil  he  had  transcribed  from  his 
shorthand  notes  the  particulars  of  these  100,000 
cases.  They  would  form  an  invaluable  repository  of 
authentic  facts- soiled  and  stained  pages  torn  from  the 
book  of  life,  which  would  be  invaluable  to  the  legislator 
and  to  the  social  reformer. 

WHERE  THEY  CAME  FR05I. 

In  his  little  book  he  gives  some  extracts  from  his 
marvellous  accumulation  of  facts.  He  gives  particulars  of 
more  than  14,000  fallen  women  who  have  gone  to  Millbank 
from  the  streets.  Of  these  7,000  were  London  born 
and  bred,  300  were  Scotch,  413  Irish,  127  were  Grerman. 
These,  it  may  be  noted,  were  all  Protestants,  for 
Mr.  Merrick  had  nothing  to  do  with  CathoUcs.  This 
makes  the  proportion  of  Iri^h,  for  these  must  have  been 
Ulster  Irish,  abnormally  high.  Mr.  Merrick  says  that  the 
majority  came  from  the  West  End,  and  not  from  the 
East.  So  far  as  the  gaol  record  can  be  relied  upon,  the 
east  has  a  smaller  criminal  and  dissolute  population  than 
any  other  large  area  in  London.  Mr.  Merrick  then  gives 
the  parentage  of  1 1,413  women.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
3,514  of  these  were  carpenters  ;  2,068  were  labourers.  The 
number  of  other  callings  do  not  roach  1,000,  but  it  is  note- 
worthy that  181  were  daughters  of  clerks,  190  daughters 
of  costei mongers,  157  daughters  of  policemen,  128  were 
children  of  professional  men,  66  of  artists  of  various  kinds. 

HOW   THEY  GOT  THERE. 

Of  14,790  women  whose  occupations  he  took,  8,CC0  were 
domestic  servants,  2,667  needfcwomen,  1,617  trade  girl?, 
1,060  barmaids,  228  theatre  and  music-hall  performers, 
183  governesses,  while  828  were  of  no  calling.  The  great 
majority  of  these  women  were  sent  to  gaol  for  drunken- 
ness. Although  11,000  out  of  the  14,000  were  imprisoned 
directly  or  indirectly  for  excessive  drinking,  it  is  very  rare 
to  find  a  woman  who  took  to  prostitution  for  the  sake  of 
drink.  On  the  other  hand,  not  one  in  ten  carries  on  the 
wretched  calling  without  the  drink.  He  does  not  think 
that  100  out  of  the  whole  100,000  women  under  his 
care  ever  professed  to  like  the  life  of  prostitution.  He 
bears  testimony  also  to  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of 
occasional  prostitution  is  due  to  the  necessity  of  getting 


money  to  pay  the  rent  when  work  is  slack.  It  is  resorted 
to  unwillingly  as  a  financial  resource.  About  3,000  of 
them  had  been  married;  these  women  had  2,918  children, 
of  whom  546  were  dead — the  remaining  11,000  had  only 
3,447  children,  of  whom  1,854  were  dead. 

WHEN  THEY  FELL. 

Of  the  14,000  cases  11  were  seduced  before  they  were  1 1  ^ 
36  before  they  were  12,  62  before  13,  104  before  14, 
358  1  efore  15,  1,192  before  16.  The  most  dangerous  time 
is  between  16  and  18,  the  figures  being  1,425  and  1,369. 
Of  14,000  cases  taken  consecutively,  only  4,790  ascribed 
their  fall  directly  to  men,  while  11,000  attributed  it  either 
to  their  own  choice,  poverty,  or  to  being  led  astray  by 
other  girls.  Of  the  2,836  cases  in  wliich  women  had  been 
led  astray  by  men,  only  657  were  laid  to  the  charge  of 
gentlemen,  using  that  term  in  the  wide  sense  of  some  ou& 
who  wore  other  than  ordinary  workman's  clothes.  Of  the^ 
women  who  began  an  immoral  life  by  entering  a  state  of 
concubinage,  2,250  were  deserted  by  the  men,  while  in. 
535  cases  it  was  the  women  who  deserted  their  partner. 

WHY  THEY  TOOK  TO  THE  STREETS. 

He  found  37  women  who  had  taken  to  the  streets  inr 
order  to  maintain  their  fatherless  children,  233  to 
maintain  their  mothers,  and  270  to  keep  their 
husbands.  Of  the  2,735  cases  in  v  hich  immorality^ 
began  in  concubinage  and  ended  in  p-ostitution,  in  59* 
cases  concubinage  ended  in  a  month,  i  •  75  in  two  months^ 
in  156  in  three  months,  and  1,000  hail  terminated  at  the^ 
end  of  two  vears.  Of  the  14,000. 12,000  were  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  3,445  ot  whom  had  been  con- 
finned  ;  441  still  regularly  attended  church;  1,899  were 
Dissenters,  of  whom  275  regularly  occupied  pews  in  their 
favourite  places  of  worship  ;  321  were  f  iiirly  well  versed  in 
religious  knowledge,  and  130  were  able  to  pass  a  search- 
ing examination  in  the  subject  generally  ;  695  of  the 
11,000  were  blankly  ignorant  about  everything  ia  the 
Bible ;  3,237  could  neither  read  n<  c  write. 

HOW  LONG  THEY  LIVE. 

Mr.  Merrick  thinks  that  the  average  number  of  years 
that  they  live  after  havijig  taken  to  a  life  in  the  streets  is 
about  three  years  and  six  weeks.  He  suggests  that  the 
keeping  of  disorderly  houses  should  be  treated  as  a  crime 
instead  of  being  merely  an  ofience  which  can  be  com- 
pounded for  by  the  payment  of  a  fine.  He  also  wishes  to 
see  something  done  to  remove  fallen  women  from  the 
streets,  but  he  wisely  refrains  from  explaining  how  he 
would  efifect  this  change  without  inflicting  greater  evils 
than  those  which  he  proposes  to  abate.  He  brings  his 
little  book  to  a  close  with  some  wise  and  well-considered 
remarks  as  to  the  importance  of  making  discrimination 
between  cases,  and  cases  in  refuges  and  homes,  and 
he  urges  that  the  rooms  and  furniture  in  such  institu- 
tions should  bo  made  to  look  bright,  comfortable,  and 
inviting.  Religion  and  virtue  are  not  alwajrs  well  and 
appropriately  dressed  when  their  garments  are  coarse  and 
sombre.  Work  Among  the  Fallen  "  is  only  a  little  book, 
but  its  sixty-two  pages  contain  more  facts  about  the  great 
open  sore  of  London  than  could  be  found  in  any  number 
of  pages  that  have  been  issued  from  the  pr^s  fcr  a 
number  of  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Merrick  will 
soon  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  he  can  have  leisure 
to  draw  up  an  exhaustive  treatise  upon  a  subject  of  which 
he  probably  knows  more  than  any  other  Englishman. 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


"Notice.— /or  the  convenience  of  such  of  cur  r  ode  ft  a?  may  iice  at  a  distancf  from  anj/  bwkseller,  any  Btok  tke>/  may  require^  whether  ornot  Hit 
mentioned  in  t  te  follotcin  i  List,  will  be  forwarded  poH  frte  io  any  part  of  the  C'nited  Kingdom,  from  th:  0^'ceofthe  liEVXEW  OF  BevIEWS,  on 
rtceipt  of  I'ostal  Order  for  the  published  price  of  the  Book  ordered. 

IICH,  among  the  numerous  publications  that  have 
£^  been  issued  by  the  press  during  the  past  four 
weeks,  is  really  "the  book  of  the  month"?  In 
March  there  was  but  one  answer 
to  the  question ;  this  month  there 
may  be  several.  The  book  which 
will  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
j)leasnre  to  many  readers  is  the 
Jlemoir  o!  Jenny  Lind,  by  Canon 
Scott  Holland;  the  best  written 
books  are  probably  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith's  "  Canada,  and  the  late 
Dean  Church's  "Oxford  Move- 
ment," published  in  March ;  the 
«most  polemical  is  unquestionably 
Mr.  Buchanan's  "The  Coming 
Terror ;  "  while  from  many  points 
•of  view  the  most  useful  is  Mr. 
Sonnenschein's  *'  Best  Books." 

In  the  Memoir  of  Madame 
Jenny     Lind  -  Goldsehmidt 

(John  Murray :  price  32s,),  Canon 
Scott  Holland  and  Mr.  Rock- 
STBO  tell  the  story  of  the  great 
artist's  career  from  her  birth  in 
1820  down  to  the  time  of  her 
quitting  the  stage  in  1851.  The 
more  general  portions  of  the  work 
are  from  the  pen  of  the  Canon 


<who  has  the  advantage  of  having 
known  the  **  Swedish  nightingale  ' 
personally),  the  technical  matter 
being  supplied  by  Mr.  Rockstro. 
Only  if  we  had  three  or  four  pages 
at  our  disposal,  might  we  be  able 
to  do  justice  to  the  book. 

The  Oxford  Movement : 
Twelve  Years,  1888  —  1846 

(Macmillan  and  Co.),  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Dean  Church, 
^nd  may  be  regarded  as  history 
written  from  a  personal  stand- 
point. "If  I  ever  publish  these 
papers" — so  the  Dean  wrote  to 
Lord  Acton  some  three  years  ago 
— "  I  must  say  distinctly  what  I  want  to  do,  which  is  not  to 
pretend  to  write  a  history  of  the  movement,  or  to  account 
for  it.  or  adequately  to  judge  it,  and  put  it  in  its  due  place 
in  relation  to  the  religious  and  philosophical  history  of 
the  time,  but  simply  to  preserve  a  contemporary  memorial  of 
^what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  true  and  noble  effort  which  passed 


MB.  W.  SWAN  S0NNEN9CHEIN. 


before  my  eyes— a  short  scene  of  religious  earnestness  and 
aspiration— all  that  was  in  it  of  self-devotion,  affectionate- 
ness,  and  high  and  refined  and  varied  character,  displayed 
under  circumstances  which  are 
scarcely  intelligible  to  men  of  the 
present  time,  so  enormous  have 
been  the  changes  in  what  was 
assumed  and  acted  upon  and 
thought  practicable  and  reason- 
able *  fifty  years  since.'"  The 
larger  portion  of  the  work  had 
been  revised  when  the  Dean's 
death  took  place. 

Mb.  Goldwin  Smith's 
Canada  and  the  Canadian 

Question  (Macmillan,  8s.  Gd.)  is, 
as  might  have  been  expected, 
brilliantly  written.  Here  is  the 
method  which  the  author  has 
adopted,  as  explained  in  his  own 
words : — 

For  the  fpeslal  purpose  of  this  work, 
which  is  neither  elaborate  description 
nor  de  ailed  history,  but  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  cue  and  of  a  problem,  it 
seemed  best  fi>st  to  delineate  the 
provinces  which  are  factors  of  the 
case,  then  to  sketch  their  politioil 
history  leading  up  to  confederation, 
then  to  give  an  account  of  the  con- 
federation iUelf.  with  its  political 
sequel  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
finally  to  proponnd  the  problem. 

The  problem  which  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  discusses  with  so  much 
literary  skill,  is  whether  Canada, 
can  or  cannot  be  prevented  from 
merging  in  the  United  States. 
Separation  from  the  mother 
country  is,  in  his  opinion,  in- 
evitable. 

Mb.  William  Swan  Sonnen- 
SCHBiN  (whose  portrait  we  give) 
is  the  head  of  the  publishing 
firm  which  bears  his  name.  His 
claim  upon  our  attention  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
ompiled  one  of  the  most  complete,  most  trustworthy, 
and  most  indispensable  guides  to  good  literature  that  have 
ever  been  made.  His  Best  BookS  is  a  monument  of  wide 
and  varied  knowledge  and  of  patient  and  unremitting 
industry. 


ART. 

Fagan,  Louis.  An  Easy  Walk  Through  the  British 

Museum.  (Dallas,  5,  Furnival  Street,  E.G.)  Svo.  Paper 
wrapper.   Pp.  98.   Photographic  illustrations.    Price  Is. 

Mr.  Fagan  is  the  assistant-keeper  of  drawings  snd  prints  in  the  British 
Maseum.and  may  therefore  be  assamed  to  Icnov  the  great  national 
collection  well.  His  remarks  in  the  little  book  before  u«  are  brief  and 
informative.  Mr.  Pagan's  object,  it  may  be  added,  is  to  teach 
people  "  how  to  seeit  in  a  few  hours." 

MiDDLETOK,  J.  H.  The  Engraved  Gems  of  Classical 
Times,  with  a  Catalocrue  of  the  Gems  in  the  Fitz- 

William  Museum.    (Iniversity  Press,  Cambridge.)  Pp. 

1—157,  i— xxvi,  with  2  Plates.    Royal  8vo.    12s.  6d. 
Fine  Greek  or  Oreeco-Roman  engraved  gems  are  among  th«  most 
beautiful  works  of  art  that  exUt."  Thi«  opinion  Professor  ?i<ddl€ton 


justifies,  not  only  by  his  illustrations,  bat  also  by  a  loving  description 
of  ancient  gems.  lie  points  out  their  merits,  describes  the  technique 
of  gem-engraving,  and  has  muiy  stories  to  tell  of  the  adventures  of 
particular  stones.  The  use  of  the  study  is  illustated  by  what  he  has 
to  say  of  the  portraits  cut  on  stones  and  of  gems  n carding  for  us 
important  works  of  Greek  art,  now  lost.  In  short,  the  Slade  Professor 
of  Fine  Art  has  written  a  very  curious  and  readable  book  on  a  rather 
minute  subject. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Bb'yson,  Mary  f.  John  Kenneth  Mackenzie.  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.)   Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  404.  Portrait. 

Price  6s. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  was  a  medical  missionary  in  Chint,  who  devoted  his 
life  not  only  to  the  cure  of  bodily  b  it  alio  of  spiritual  disease.  The 
re3v-)rd  of  his  life's  wori  is  an  exceeding  y  interesting  one. 
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Parey,  Edwaiid  a.  Charles  Macklin.  (Kegan  Paul. 

Trench,  Triibner  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  208. 
Price  2s.  Gd. 

This  is  the  th'rd  vc  lume  of  the  excellent  S'ri'S  of  "  Erain  nt  Actors" 
which  Mr.  William  Archer  is  editing.  Mr.  P.rry  seems  to  have  done 
his  work  with  greit  care  and  skill,  and  has  been  at  great  pains  to  cUar 
up  a  number  or  disputed  points  \u  the  sctor's  cireer— notably  his  age. 
which  is  now  provtd  to  have  In  en  n  ntty-sevtu  and  n  .t  <  ne  hundred 
and  s^ven  as  hi*  tw.)  prtviuui  (a  d  i.nrellable)  biographers  have 
stattd.  This  book  »ill  not  only  of  uie  as  a  biography  of  an  actor, 
but  also  a  hiit  )ry  of  the  Restoration  drama. 

The  Weekly  Gallery  of  Celebrities.  (General 

Publishing  Conji^anv.)    Price  2d.  weekly. 

Although  n«t  a  book  of  the  month,  this  new  pfrird  cal  deserves  a 
favourable  notice,  ns  it  certain  y  hlli  a  long-felt  w*ur.  Each  week 
excc'hnt  process  jortraitsof  tome  >alf  dozen  celebriMrs  aie  givei', 
accompanied  with  a  concise  and  we  I  written  biograptiical  sktich. 
Tne    get  up  "  is  exceediugly  g  khI. 

Thursfield,  J.  R,  Peel.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  8vo. 
Pp.  232.    Price  2s.  Gd. 

In  the  March  number  of  lln  KfViEW  of  RiVIEWS  we  referred  t^  Mr. 
Jus  in  McCiirthys  "Sir  Robnt  Ptel"  m»  "  uleasanlly  readable." 
Still  h'gher  praise  can  bj  glvei  to  the  "Peel"  voluaio  which  now 
lies  before  us.  I',  fa  in  eve  y  respect  worthy  of  the  series  to  which  it 
belongs— the  sfrle^  which  incudes  Mr.  Fr»-dt*ric  Harrison's  '•Crt)m- 
well.'^Mr.  II.  D.  Traill  B  -  WilUam  the  Third,  * and  Mr  J  )hn  Morlev  s 
Walpole."  H'gherprJse  it  would  be  impossible  to  bestow  upon  the 
book. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 
Bjorkman',  C.  G.  Swedish  and  English  Dictionary. 

(P.  A.  Norstedt  and  Soner,  Stockholm  ;  Dulau  and  Co.,  Soho 

Square).    Medium  8vo.    Vol.  I.  Swedish-English,  pp.  1360. 

Vol.  II.  English-Swedish,  pp.  ^758.    Price  18s.  each. 

These  two  volumes  ara  decidedly  welcome  adf^it'oiis  to  the  limits  I  list 
of  realiy  good  foreign  dictionaries.  Tfie  #dltor  ant  comp  ler  appea  a 
to  have  spired  no  p^ins  to  do  his  work  Mi  h  thorougi  ii^s*  and  con- 
8ilentiousnes<,  and  has  not  limited  him&elf  to  merely  adding  a  fe  v 
toundred  words,  more  or  le  8  ■!  tly  choten,  to  t tie  repertory  of  existing 
dicti>xiatic9. 

Clbgg,  Jambs.  The  Directory  of  Second-hand 
Booksellers.    (Elliot  Stock.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  308 

Pj-ice  Gs. 

A  wonderful  amount  of  olheiwise  inacces'slble  information  is  to  be 
found  within  the  covers  of  this  tmill  volurre.  D  slde<  th**  Us' of 
aeconi-hand  b  iokseller^,  EngHs  i  and  'oreign,  th-^re  ara  I  sts  of  ail  thn 
public  librarirs,  of  bjok  auctioneers,  of  tt  e  tictitio  ts  and  ioaI  names  of 
authors,  of  initials  u^ed  by  authors  (giving  the  real  n\mes),  of  tha 
values  of  autographs,  and  a  thousand  and  one  oth>^r  uaeful  ani  in- 
teresting fac  a  of  tne  greatest  ioportaiica  to  book-lovers  and  to  boo'x- 
de&lers  alike. 

Farmer,  John  S.  Slang  and  Its  Analogues.  (David 
Nutt.)    4to.  parchment.    Volume  I.  A  to  Byz.  3.    Pp.  405. 
Volume  II.  C  to  Fizz.    Pp.  40G.   Price  32d.  each. 
Although  we  have  had  other  alangf^fctionaiies.  no  one  hM  ever  treated 
the  aubjec&  so  fully  and  a  >  adentiticallyaa  Mr.  Farmer  has  in  the  tw*> 
volumes  here  bef  'te  ua.   Every  a'.udent  of  folk-lor^  and  of  ^  hilology 
owes  the  author  a  debt  of  gtatitude  for  hfa  die  i  ioary,  wliich  not  only 
glvfB  the  m^aaing  tf  the  alang  wor  *a  of  all  cltssrs  of  socletv  for  the 
past  three  bun  ^rei  yeari,  but  alao  the  synonyms  and  parallels  from 
French,  German.  Italian,  etc.   Tne  edl  ion  is  limited  to  a.  ven  hundred 
aid  tilty  copies. and  is  likely  to  go  up  in  price. 

Moon,  G.  Washington  (Editor).  Men  and  Women 
of  the  Time.    (Koutledge.)  Bvo.   Cloth.   Pp.1016,  Price 

153. 

Tlie  new  editor  of  the  thirteenth  edition  of  "Mei  of  the  Time," 
enlarged,  and  with  an  extended  title,  cannot  be  congratu- 
lated unreservedly  on  the  aucoesi  of  his  present  effort.  The 
preface  — one  of  the  most  infl  ted  in  style  it  haa  ever  been 
our  lot  to  read  —  is  scarcely  flattc-ring  to  the  apostle  of 
literary  prec'slon,  the  glanuur  of  whose  rhetoric  seems  to  have 
blinded  Ills  sense  of  propoition  and  rendered  him  oblivious  to  other 
editorial  mimitue.  For  instance,  Mrs.  R^aney  has  a  psge  and  a  half 
devoted  to  her  praise,  while  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  s  career  is  chronicled  in 
little  over  half  a  column,  and  Sir  John  Gorat  is  tretted  wlih  the  same 
scant  brevity.  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Stansfeld  are  alloted  less 
apace  than  lilias  Ormerod,  and  Olive  Schreiner,  "  of  whom  the  editor 
hopes  to  have  more  to  report  in  the  next  edition."  haatoba  content 
at  present  with  an  eight-line  notice.  Tnera  i«re  many  other  imtancea 
of  a  similar  kind.  Among  important  omissiona  which  occur  to  us 
a*  the  present  moment  may  be  moritionfd  Mrs.  Besint  and  Madame 
Novikoff  (••O.K.").  We  mar  also  remark  that  Mr.  W.  T.  Steid. 
when  he  visited  the  Vaticaa  in  1889,  did  not  go  there  **  to  report  to  thi 
New  Era.  * 
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S0NNEN3CHEIN,  W.  SwAN.  ThC  Bcst  Books.  (Swan 
Sounenschein.)  Second  Edition.  Koyal  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
cix.  1009.    Price  31s.  Gd. 

Thisb:ok,  which  tbe  author  m-destly  describes  aa  ♦'acontilbu'ion 
towards  sys  ematic  bibl  ography,"  is  undoubtedly  the  most  useful 
work  of  the  ytar.  Every  ttudent  has  oficn  felt  the  want  of  aome 
large  and  comprehinslve  index  to  ihe  b<s«t  available  works  on  any 
BLecial  subject,  and  this  is  tha*.  work— c<^mpiled  with  a  care  ai.d 
accuracy  which  it  ^ould  be  impossible  to  surpass.  To  give  aome  idea 
of  ite  scope,  we  miy  raeuti  n  ihat  >t  cou'aius  references  to  50,ocO 
works,  that  it  haa  taVen  eight  years  of  almost  imceaalng  Labour  to 
compile,  and  that,  search  as  wo  may,  we  have  betn  unable  to  find 
any  flaw.  Every  branch  of  knowledKe  seems  to  be  repreaenUd,  an* 
1  lie  arrangement,  asa  wholf.  It-aves  no  hing  to  be  ^e»ired— in  faot,  i& 
|.  ;i  liaok  wti.ctino  li  .rary  sh  mid  be  without. 

The  War  Ships  of  the  World.    (LloydV,  Comhiil.) 

Larjre  Ito.    Clotli.    Pp.  98.    Price  5s. 

A  vAst  amount  of  stitisticU  snd  othf  r  information  relating  to  the  war- 
bhips  of  thli  and  •  f  every  other  ccunUy  is  to  be  found  in  this  vulume, 
which  aUoconUins  camparatlve  tables  of  the  m»rch*nt  navy  of  each 
c  untrv  m  relation  io  the  war  navy,  and  btatistical  lists  of  all  the 
fHSter  ships  In  tte  difft-ient  merchant  navies. 

Trendell,  a.  s.  R.     The  Colonial  Year  Book. 
(Sampson  Low.)   8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  83(j.    Price  as. 
Excellent  maps  and  practical  informst'oa  concerning  our  cul  «  les  and 

rependencles  m*ke  tbis  work  one  of  the  greatest  imp-utmce and 

value.   Tbemafer  is  brought  well  up  to  date,  and  tie  bM*k,  ma  a 

w  lule,  is  well  oviit  en  ani  reidabla. 

ECOXOMICS.  POLITICS.  AND  LAW. 

Novikoff.  :madame.  The  Philo-Jewish  Meeting  at 
the  Mansion  House. 

This  is  a  shilling  pamphlet,  published  b7  the  Carlyle  Prfss,  in  which 
Madame  Novikoff  rej>rint<  several  of  the  letters  she  address  d  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Tim^s  and  PitU  Mall  Ca:i'tte,  together  with  notea 
and  elucidatory  remarks. 

Webb,  Sidney,  LL.B.,  and  Harold  Cox,  B.A.  The 
Eight  Hours  Day.  (Walter  Scott.)  8vo.  Paper  covers. 
Pp.  300.   Price  Is. 

An  exhaustive  account  of  the  Eight  H^ure  Movement  is  followed  by 
particulars  of  the  present  houra  of  labour  and  factory  legishtion.  The 
hygienic,  aoclal,  and  juri«tic  aapects  of  the  question  als  >  receive  coq> 
sideration.  Lattly.  there  are  exact  refe  enors  to  authorities  and  a 
complete  index,  either  of  wb'ch  a'one  would  make  the  work  an 
exceedingly  us  ful  guide  to  th^  whole  q  itstioncf  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISM,  AND  BELLES  LETTUES. 
Braybrooke,  Richard  Lord  (Editor).    Diary  and 
Correspondence  of  Samuel  Pepys,  F.R.S.  (Swan 

Sonnenschein  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Gilt  top.  Four 
volumes.    Price  18^.  net. 

This  it  one  of  the  cheapest,  neatest,  and  mo&t  worthy  reptints  tba^  we 
have  come  acroas  for  some  time.  It  reor  duces,  vert^tlm,  the  edi'ion 
of  1818  49 -the  scholar's  elition— and  is  supplied  with  a  copious 
index.  Literary  and  histo  leal  students,  as  well  as  the  general 
r(>ador,  ought  heartily  to  welcome  the  handsome  edition  now  pla  ed 
within  their  reach. 

Buchanan,  Robert.    The  Coming  Terror.  (Wm. 

Heinemann,)   8vo    Cloth.    Pp.  385.   Price  123.  Gd. 

The  purpoae  of  Mr.  Buchanan  (poet  and  novelist  of  the  past)  in  writing 
these  entertaining  essays,  republish'^d  from  the  msgasinea  and 
newspaperii,  can  be  seen  from  the  following  quota' ions  from  the 

grefaoe "  I  hwe  end*avoured  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of 
uman  personality,  the  equal  ty  of  th<^  aexes,  and  the  rights  of  revolt 
against  arbitrary  social  laws  canflict'iig  with  the  bappineia  of 
human  nature."  And  "At  thia  moment  a  great  wave  of  mock 
morality  U  threatening  to  destroy  much  that  is  be«utlfnl  and  pleasur- 
able in  Ire,  in  literature,  and  in^rt."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Buchanan 
is  angry— angry  with  everj  ne  and  with  everylhic  g.  and  has  a 
new  phrase  of  abuse  f>>r  every  uae  he  mentions.  Men  a?  different  at 
Ibsen,  Z<>Ia,  Geori^e  Moore,  Henry  Jamfs,  Pmero,  Grundy.  W.  S. 
Qilbeit,  R.  L.  Stevt nson,  and  Andrew  Lang,  have  all  neatly  turned 
epithets  of  abjse  tacked  on  to  their  names.  Neither  does  Mr. 
Buchanan  love  our  modem  pre»a.  To  him  the  Times  \%  **  the  gnat 
Cockney  organ  of  British  Phillst'a,"  and  the  Pall  Mall  GazetU  •*  a 
journal  of  at)omlnat  ions."  However,  in  spite  of  the  angry  paiaiona 
|;he  volume  is  wcrth  reading.  Future  editiona  ahould  be  indexed  ; 
one  could  then  immediately  turn  up  an  abu>ive  epithet  f^jr 
any  and  every  author  of  note.    An  anecdote  told  of  this  book  is  to  t 

food  to  te  los^.    The  first  copies  were  insciii>ed  "  The  Ocming 
Vrrf^r"— Rot>er»i  Buchanan.    The  author  sMF^it.  the  c^piM  were- 
recalled,  and  a'' By  "waa  insetted,  .  |  r\r\rs\{> 
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Fitzgerald,  Percy.  .  The  History  of  Pickwick. 

(Chapman  and  HalL)    8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  374.   Price  8s. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  a  notable  book-maker,  baa  put  together  an  agreeable, 
Soulppy,  slipshod  kind  of  book  on  the  'whole  environment  of  the 
immortal  Mr.  Pickwick.  With  bis  aid  the  meanest  Intellect  could 
do  Calverley's  famous  examimbtion  paper  nearly  as  well  as  Mr.  Besant 
and  Prof.  Skeatdid  without  it.  ludeed.  Mr.  I^itzgeiald  is  too  prone 
ex  aqiiare  ingenia,  for  he  even  tells  us  what  to  laugh  at,  and  why.  It 
is  nothing  short  of  a  crime  to  issue  a  book  like  this  without  even  a 
table  of  contents,  to  say  nothing  of  an  indtx ;  the  bibliography  is 
arranged  neither  alphabeticaUy  nor  chronologically ;  and  "  Miss 
Witbersfield  "and  "  Lord  Mutinhed"  will  be  resented  by  all  honest 
Pickwickians. 

Hunt,  Leioh.^  Poems  and  Essays.  cJ.  ^i.  Dent.) 
The  Temple  Library.  Two  volumes.  Post  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  235,  268.   Price  10b.  64 

Brerv  one  who  haa  the  failing*  1^  it  is  a  failing,  of  liking  bis  favourite 
books  in  dainty  form,  will  owe  a  debt  of  gratiruoe  to  Mr.  Dent 
for  abiding  Leigh  Hunt  to  his  well-ehoseu  i  em  pie  Library.  Mai»y 
bay  a  book  for  its  form  and  appearance  alone,  but  when  neat  bindtrg, 
beautiful  print  and  illuatrations,  and  excelUnt  p^per,  with  ^ide 
margins,  are  combined  with  literary  excellence,  then  indred  perfection 
is  reached.  Tlie  editor  of  these  two  volumes  is  Mr.  Reginald  B. 
Johnson,  who  has  done  his  work  with  a  scholarly  caie  and  discretion, 
making  an  excellent  selection  both  of  poems  and  essays.  The  edition 
is  limited  to  five  hundred  copies. 

Jacobs,  Joseph.  George  Eliot,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Browning,  Newnaan— Essays  and  Reviews.  (David 

Nutt.)   PostSvo.    Cloth.    Pp.  152.   Price  2s.  6d. 

These  necrologle^or  crtttoal  obituaries— of  the  four  ^Titers  who  are 
mentioned  in  tlie  title  were  written  for  the  Atkena-um,  and  generally 
(for  the  author  deprecates  the  system  of  keep  ng  obituaries  filed 
against,  the  death  of  a  celebrity)  in  the  rush  of  i^oing  to  press,  but 
they  are  well  worth  reprinting,  each  essay  being  m  its  way  perfect. 
In  his  preface  the  author  states  that  his  work  differs  from  the 
ordinary  obituary,  in  that  it  deals  rather  with  the  work  than  with 
the  life  of  each  author.  The  book  is  charmingly  **  got  up." 

Ja'cobi,  Charles  t.  On  the  Making  and  Issuing  oi 
Books.  (Elkin  Mathews.)  Post  8vo.  Half  parchment. 
Pp.  70.   Price  26.  6d.  . 

Nothing  could  be  daintier  br  more  beautifully  printed  than  this  work 
which  Mr.  Jaoobi  (the  manager  of  the  Chiswick  Press)  has  just 
issued.  He  calls  it  "  a  iKochure  addressed  to  authors."  and  certainly 
amateur  authors  wiU  find  it  invaluable.  It  gives  instruction  as  to 
the  preparation  of  MS.  for  the  press,  the  correction  of  proof-sheets, 
the  different  sorts  of  paper  and  of  type— indeed,  one  can  learn  the 
whole  technique  of  book  producing  here.  The  edition  iB  limited  to 
430  copies. 

japp,  albxa:sdeb  h.  (Editor.)  De  Quincey  Memorials, 

(Heinemann.)  Two  volumes.  8vo.  Clcoh.  Pp.  289,  274. 
Price  308.  ,  y  . . 

That  the  "boom  "in  De  Qufneey  still  continues  Is  evidenced  by  the 
apfpearance  of  these  two  handjsome  volumes,  containing  a  Large  num- 
ber of  hitherto  unpabllsbed  letters  and  personal  memoranda,  which 
Professor  Japp  has  edited  and  arranged  with  great  skill,  adding  an 
introductory  and  eaplaaatory  chapter  and  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
tlie  De  Qulnoeir  familv,  and  of  the  early  life  and  education  of  the 
cBiBayiet  bimselL  Beeadea  De  Qulnoeys  own  lettori,  a  large  number 
of  communicatioiM  from  Oolendge,  the  Wordsworths,  the  BrontSs, 
Hannah  More«  and  **  Qrlstopher  Morth "  to  the  Opium-eater  are 
added,  containing  miach  interofiting  information  about  the  literary 
lights  of  the  earlier  part  of  Uils  cekitury.  For  illustrations,  tbe 
volumes  contain  a  number  of  portraits  of  De  Quincey  binuelf  and 
the  different  members  of  his  family. 

MiTFOBD,  Maoy  BussbiAi.    Out  Village.  (Walter 
Scott.)   Crown  9vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  290.  •  Price  Is. 
A  new  volume  of  the  "  Oamelot  Series,"  edited,  with  an  Introduction, 

by  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys. 

Saiivtsbury,  Gbobgs.  Essays  on  French  Novelists. 

(Percival  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  Buckram.  Pp.  460. 
Price  7s.  d6L 

This  volume  of  essays  alfei'.'which  first  saw  the  light  in  the  Fortnightly 
Ranew^tkppetin  very  opportonely^  when  the  Frenohnovellstsare  being 
so  widely  discussed  coin  in  and  out  of  the  public  press.  The  novelists 
treated  of  are  Anthony  Hamilton,  Lesage,  de  Bernard.  Dumas  pere, 
Tb^pblle  Gautier.  Sandeam,  Octave  Feulllet,  Qustave  Flaubert,  Hery 
Murger,  and  Victor  OherbnUez.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  John 
Horiiiy  (then  editor  of  tbe  Fortnight^}  that  these  essays  were  written 
in  1878,  and  it  was  Mr.  Morley  who  chose  the  subjects.  But  twelve 
years  is  a  long  time,  and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Saintsbury  may  give  us 
his  more  extended  imnr^ons  of  the  French  novelists  of  to-day  in  a 
future  volume.  The  binding  and  print  of  the  volume  before  us  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 


FICTION.  ^  . 

The  following  list  contains  a  selection  of  the  innumerable 
works  of  fiction  published  during  the  past  month  : — 

A  Dead  Man's  Diary.    (Ward  and  Lock.)    Crown  Svo. 

Cloth.    Pp.  218.    Price  3s.  6d.    Third  edition. 

That  this  book— which  we  hear  is  writren  by  Mr.  Coulson  Kernahsn— 
has  rtached  a  third  edition  in  so  short  a  time  after  publication,  i&  euffi- 
cient  evidence  that  it  has  cauj^ht  the  t?ste  of  the  reading  public.  It 
is  well  worth  reading,  being— although  somewhat  dull  in  parts — 
intensely  interesting  and  exceedingly  well  written. ,  As  the  title 
indicates,  it  claims  to  be  the  story  of  the  new  life  after  death. 

A  "Novel"  Novel.  (The  Gentlen'oman  Of^ce.)  Crown 
Svo.   Paper.   Pp.  156.    Price  Is. 

The  result  of  a  competition  in  the  Gmtleucman,  in  which  Lndy 
Constance  Howard  wrote  the  i\nt  cliapter,  and  then  every  week  a 
chapter  was  addeS  from  tiiose  which  were  sent  in  for  competition.  In 
this  way  twenty  writers  have  coutributod,  the  result  being  a  very 
good  story. 

Babbie,  J.  M.    Better  Dead.    (Swan  Sonnenschein.) 
Crown  Svo.    Buckram.   Pp.  146.    Price  2s.  6d. 
A  new  edition,  uniform  with  the  author's  previous  works,  of  Mr. 

Barrie's  first  book— published  some  few  years  back.   It  is  very  short. 

but  delightfully  humorous  and   clever— the  hero,  Andrew  Kiach, 

being  a  wonderful  creation.   The  writing  is  particularly  witty  an  t 

epigrammatic. 

CoTTiNGHAM,  babey.  Forbidden  by  Law.  (Trischier.) 

Crown  Svo.   Boards.    Pp.  C50.    Price  2s. 

Graves,  Clo.  Dragons'  Teeth.  (Dalziel  Bros.)  Crown 
Svo.   Paper.    Pp.  292.    Price  Is. 

A  clever  and  powerfully  written  novel,  which  Is  likelv  to  make  a  sensa- 
tion. It  is  the  story  of  a  woman  who  has  siuned,  but  who  attempts 
to  escape  from  the  consequeccea  of  aer  sin  and  to  lead  a  gtxkl  and 
honourable  life. 

Hay,  Mary  Cecil.  Nora's  Love  Test.  Old  Myddle- 
ton's  Money.  The  Arundel  Motto.  (Spencer  Biackett.; 

Crown  Svo.   Boards.    Price  2::.  each. 

A  welcome  reprint  in  cheap  form  o!  this  author's  more  popular  works. 

Hayward,  W.  STEPHENa  Love  Against  the  World 
(Spencer  Blackett.)  Crown  Svo.  Boards.  Pp.  380.  Price  2p. 
WearegHdto  note  a  new  and  clicip  edition  of  this  authors  book?. 

They  are  among  the  very  bes  ex  mi  pies  of  sensational  ficrion  wLi-.li 

we  have  read.   Some  years  baal;  Mr.  Hayward  was  one  of  the  popiiki 

writers  of  sensational  fiction. 

The  Same.  Hunted  to  Death.  (Spencer  Blackett.) 
Crown  Svo.   Boards.   Pp.  312.    Prico  2:3. 

A  tale  of  adventure  in  the  two  hemispheres,  full  of  incident  and  excite- 
ment. 

HUNGBRPORD,  Mbs.  A  Little  Irish  Girl.   (Henry  and 
Co.)   Crown  Svo.   aoth.   Pp.  208.   Price  2s.  6d. 
A  new  volume  of  the    Whitefriars  Library  of  Wit  and  Humour,"  by 

the  authoress  of  "  Molly  Bawn." 

Jeans,  Thomas.   Always  in  the  Way.  (Trischier.) 
Crown  Svo.   Cloth.    Pp.  201.    Price  3s.  6d. 
A  series  of  amusing  sporting  and  tnvelling  experiences,  strxing 

together  by  a  slight  tale.    Some  c  omical  illustrations  are  by  Mr. 

Finch  Mason. 

Knight,  E.  F.  Save  Me  From  My  Friends.  (Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.)  Crown  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  400.  Price  Gs. 

An  exciting  and  well-written  n-^vel,  dealins  with  theosopliy  and 
spiritualism.  The  hero  becomes  coz*vinced  ot  the  truth  of  these  new 
creeds,  but  at  the  lastthey  fail  him,  and  helsleft  utterly  helpless.  The 
novel  can  be  taken  as  a  protest  against  theosophy,  which  the  author 
says  **  has  inflicted  mucn  injury,  whatever  good  it  may  have  done. 
Many  are  the  strong  men  and  innocent  women  it  has  wrecked.  It 
has  Its  .car  of  Juggernaut  for  its  faithful." 

MacColl,  Hugh.    Ednor  Whitloek.    (Chatto  and 
Windus.)'  Crown  Svo.    Cloth.    Pp.  342.    Price  6s. 
An  insufferably  dull  novel,  full  of  religious  controversy,  and  utterly 

devoid  of  incident. 

Prabd,  Mrs.  Campbell.    The  Soul  of  Countess 

Adrian.  (Trischier.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  192.  Price 
28.  6d. 

A  novel  of  hypnotism,  oocultistn,  and  electro-magneti  m. 
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"Q."  Noughts  and  Crosses,  (Cassell  and  Co.)  Crown 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  263.    Price  5s. 

TheM  short  ttoriet,  the  majority  of  which  first  appeared  tn  the  Speaker, 
are  among  the  very  beat  specimens  of  this  style  of  fiction  in  t  h 
Bnglish  langusge.  All  the  stories  are  admirable— very  short,  but  in 
that  lies  their  chief  power,  very  pathetic,  and  full  of  beautifully 
turned  phrases  and  sentences.  Let  us  hope  that  the  publishers  may 
be  induced  to  iisue  another  volume,  for  the  tales  still  leftare  too  goud 
to  lie  buried  in  a  weekly  review. 

BOBEKT,  Sib  Randal  H.   Highflier  HaJl.  (Spencer 
Blackett.)   Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.310.   Price  7s.  6d. 
A  novel  of  sporting  adventure,  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  O.  Bowers. 

The  Lost  Inca.  (Cassell.)  Crown  8vo.  Paper.  Pp.286. 
Price  2s. 

An  Interesting  novel  of  exploration  in  unknown  coujitries,  the  scene  in 
this  case  bemg  laid  in  South  America. 

TowNLEY,  Houghton.  Dazzled.  (Trischler.)  Crown 
8vo.   Paper.   Pp.  154.   Price  Is. 

Waeden,  Flobence.  Pretty  Miss  Smith.  (William 

Heinemann.)   Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  268.   Price  3s.  6d. 

The  authoress  of  the  "House  on  tbe  Marsh  "  has  alwayji  a  good  tele  to 
tell,  and  this  novel  Is  no  exception  to  ihe  general  rule.  Miss  Smith 
is  a  young  woman  with  a  Nrge  fortune,  on  whom  all  sorts  of  villainies 
are  practised  (sometimes,  we  must  cjnfess,  the  means  by  which  they 
are  accomplished  seem  rather  clumsy)  with  the  purpose  of  driving 
her  mad.  After  many  exciting  incidents,  the  villain  turns  out  to  be 
tbe  one  per^'on  whom  one  wou'dn't  suspect.  The  interest  is  well 
sustained,  the  mystery  being  kept  up  to  the  last 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL. 

3ABTH0L0MBW,  JoHN.   Handy  Reference  Atlas  of 

^he  World.  (John  Walker.)  Crown  8vo.  Half  Leather. 
120  Maps.   Price  7s.  6d.   New  edition. 

The  great  difficulty  with  atlases,  however  full  and  however  accurate 
they  may  be,  is  alwaj^s  that  they  are  awkward  in  shape  and  size,  and 
consequently  inaccessible  to  any  one  but  the  student.  This  atlas  we 
ciin  recommend,  however,  for  it  has  none  of  these  disadvantagea— its 
size  lends  Itself  to  perfect  convenience,  being  identical  with 
Nuttall  s  Dictionary."  The  maps  are  all  excellent,  both  in  the 
colouring  anH  the  lettering,  and  at  the  same  time  are  thoroughly 
accurate.  This,  the  new  edition,  has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  J.  G.  Tho  Pocket  Atlas  and  Gazetteer 
of  the  World.  (John  Walker.)  32mo.  Cloth.  Pp.  630. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

The  b'st  pocket  gazfttt^er  that  we  have  seen.  There  are  35,000  entries, 
together  with  a  large  amount  of  geographical  information  and  a 
number  of  statistical  maps. 

Cycling  Road  Map  Twenty  Miles  around  London. 

.<Bacon.)   In  Four  Sections.   Cloth  cases.   Price  Is.  each. 
Very  handy  and  very  distinct  road  maps,  which  will  be  useful  to  the 
cyolist  and  to  the  walker  alike. 

Map  and  Guide  to  London.  (GaU  and  ingiis.)  Price  is. 

An  excellent  map  of  London  with  an  index  to  over  four  thousand  streets, 
enabling  one  to  find  any  place,  however  obscure,  by  a  simple 
reference. 

MwKLEjoHN,  J.  M.  D.  The  British  Empire.  (Simp- 
kin  and  Marshall.)   Crown  8vo.   Cloth.  Pp.  336.   Price  3s. 
The  author  has  successfully  attempted  to  present  a  vlyld  portraiture  of 

our  vast  Empire  in  such  a  way  as  io  make  it  oulckly  seized  by  the 

mind  and  permanently  held  by  the  memory.  The  informati  n  is  weU 

condensed  and  well  arranged. 

Petbbs,  Dr.  Cabl.  New  Light  Upon  Dark  Africa. 

(Ward  and  Lock.)   Medium  8vo.    Pp.  GOO.   Price  16s. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Dulcken  has  provided  the  translation  of  this  work,  which 
is  yet  another  of  the  apparently  endles*  books  of  African  trav*l.  Dr. 
Peters  however,  has  plenty  to  tell  that  is  startling,  and  the  Illustra- 
tions are  all  unusually  excellent.  Much  new  light  i;*  Wijo^a  "pon 
the  political  8itU4tion  In  Africa,  on  the  Bmln  Pasha  KtUef  Expedition, 
and  on  the  character,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  tribes  in  the 
hiterior. 

The  Universal  Atlas.  (Cassell  and  Co.)  Part  I. 
Price  Is. 

The  first  part  (oonUinlng  Bumpe,  Egypt.  Sonth  Africa,  and  Prance)  of 
a  new  atlas,  which  will  ba  completed  in  twenty-tight  n»ontbly  pwrU. 
The  maps  are  excellently  coloured,  and  are  not  too  overorowaed. 


HISTORY. 


Wheatlet,  Hbnby  B.,  F.SA.  London  Past  axid 
Present :  Its  History,  Assoelations,  and  Traditions. 

(John  Murray.)  8vo.  Half  bound.  Three  volumes.  Price 
£3  3s. 

The  matter  contained  in  this  work,  which  is  founded  upon  Peter  Cm>- 
•ningham's  "  Handbook  of  London,"  is  arranged  alphabetically,  and  is 
of  the  utmost  value  to  literary  and  historical  students.  A  featare  oC 
the  volume  is  the  numerous  illustrative  quotations  from  contemporary 
poets,  novelists,  and  essayists  which  it  contains. 

Andebson,  J.  H.  History  of  George  the  Third's 
Reign.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  13*». 
Maps.   Price  48.  6d. 

This  is  distinctly  a  "  cram  book,"  compiled  for  those  who  desire  not  tp 
le&m  history  bat  to  TtM  examinations.  The  author  resrets  that  wvac 
of  time  has  prevented  htm  from  imparting  to  the  work  "  the  Uterarr 
finish  indispensable  to  historical  writing  " ;  and  it  must  be  oonfesaed 
that  the  style  is  not  exactly  what  one  would  expect  from  a  **  late 
lecturer  on  English  Literature  at  King's  College,  London."  Bat. 
literature  apart,  the  book  will  no  doabt  prove  useful  to  Civil  Service 
candidates  and  others  fbr  whom  the  *' period  *'  is  **  set." 

DucouDRAY.  The  History  of  Modem  Civilisation : 
a  Handbook,  (Chapman  and  Hall.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
XX.  586.   Price  9s. 

A  handbook  based  upon  Monsieur  Ducoudray's  '*  Hlstoire  Sommaire  de 
la  Civilisation."  Its  aim  is  to  give  to  young  students  and  general 
readers  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  progress  of  the  nations,  as  far  as 
it  is  known,  out  of  the  decadence  of  ancient  civilisation,  through 
mediaeval  barbsrism,  until  they  emerge  in  modem  and  ad\'ance  to 
contemporaxy  civilisation. 

Field,  E.  M.,  Mbs.  The  Child  and  His  Book.  (Wells 

Gardner.)   Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.356.   Price  Gs. 

A  history  of  the  progress  of  ehildren*s  literature  in  England,  illuttnted 
with  a  number  of  engravings  taken  from  old  books. 

Feeeman,  Edward  A.,  M.A.  A  History  of  Sicily  ftom 
the  Earliest  Times.  (Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon  Press.) 
8vo.   Cloth.   Two  volumes.   Price  42s. 

The  first  volume  deals  with  the  native  nations,  and  the  Phcenician  and 
Greek  settlements ;  the  second  with  the  history  of  tbe  island  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Greek  settlements  to  the  beginning  of  Athenian 
intervention.  The  greater  part  of  the  volumes  has  been  written  or 
revised,  often  both,  on  or  near  the  spots  of  which  the  author  has  had 
to  speak.  Professor  Freeman  is  the  first  writer  who  ha^  attempted  to 
deal  with  Sicilian  history  as  a  whole  on  anything  like  the  scale  of  the 
present  volumes. 

Gabdineb,  Samuel  Rawson.  A  Student's  History  of 
England*    (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)    8vo.    Pp.  291 

Price  4s. 

The  seoond  volume  of  a  *'  History"  which  deals  with  England  from  tbe 
earliest  times  to  It's*.  The  hittalment  before  us  covers  the  period 
1509—1689.  from  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  William  III. 
The  letterpress  is  lucid  and  correct^  and  the  illustrations,  which  form 
a  feature  of  the  "  History,"  are  exceedingly  helpful. 

Stephens,  H.  Mobse.   Portugral.   (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  45a   Price  5s. 

This  work,  which  forms  a  volume  of  •*  The  S»ory  of  the  Nations"  series, 
has  been  written  on  a  different  plan  from  most  of  the  volumes  which 
havR  preceded  it,  and  attempts  to  give  a  abort  chronological  history 
of  Forrugfil.  No  one  Is  better  fitted  for  tbe  task  than  Mr.  Stephens, 
whose  work  is  admimbly  illusl^rated  with  maps,  portraits,  and  views. 
The  volume  comes  out  opportunely.  Portugal  being  at  present  so 
much  to  the  front,  and  will  do  mnch  to  destroy  the  ignonnce 
which  always  merges  Portugal  in  Spain. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Hind,  Lewis.    Souv^iir  of  "Ivanlloe*"  (Virtee.) 
Boards.   Pp.  32.   Price  Is. 

An  account  of  ihe  opera  at  tbe  Tloyal  Bngllah  Opra.  lUnstnted  \xj 
Mr.  Maurice  Grieffenhagenand  Mr.  Herbert  Railton. 

Knight,  Chablbs  (Editor).  The  Works  Of  Shake- 
speare. (Routledge.)  Long  post  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  520. 
Price  2s.  6d.   Volume  II. 

The  seoonc'.  t  lume  of  the  beautifully  printed  and  bound  "  Hignoii 
Shakespearw,  v.  ith  reduced  illustmti^ns  by  Sir  John  Gilbert. 
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GoDDABD,  Abthub.  PlayGPS  of  the  Period  (Dean  and 

Son.)   Two  volnmes.   8vo.   Cloth.  Pp.  368.   Price  6a.  each. 

A  MriM  of  ftoeodotal,  biogmphloal,  and  oiitlcal  monograpbt  of  some 
two  dosen  of  the  leading  living  Bnglish  aotors.  Numeruut  excellent 
portrait*— one  of  which,  that  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Banoruft,  who  will 
reme«nbered  as  the  donor  of  £1.000  to  the  Salvation  Army  Social 
Scheme,  we  have  reproduced— and  illustrations  trum  sketches  bv 
Fred  Barnard.  Alfred  Bryan,  Phil  May.  J.  Bernard  Partridge,  and 
P.  H.  Townsend,  are  added.  The  volumes  are  m'tre  or  less  spoiltsd 
by  careless  printing,  but  will,  however,  be  iuiertsuiig  to  all 
playgoers. 

Metchim,  B.  Wild  West  Poems.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 
•Crown  8vo.   Paper.   Pp.  87.   Price  Is. 

A  very  poor  imitation  of  Beet  Hsrte's  poem»— the  author's  illustrations 
are  amusing,  however. 

Radfobd,  DOLLIB.  A  Light  Load.  (Elkin  Mathews^ 
Post  8vo.    Boards.  Pp.  64.   Price  2s.  6d. 

"The  "  gf  t  up  "  of  this  charming  little  book  is  perfect,  both  In  the  printing 
and  paper.  The  poems  themselves  do  not  call  for  any  ipedal  mention, 
although  some  of  them  are  pretty. 

BELIGION.  PHILOSOPHY,  AND 
PHILANTHROPY. 
Abbott,  Edwin  A.  Philomy- 

thus:  An  Antidote  against 

Credulity.    (Macmillan.)  Crown 

^?o.   Cloth.  Pp.  259.  Price  3s.  6d. 

:3he  late  headmaster  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don School  describes  his  work  (which  is 
a  criticism  of  Cardinal  Newman's  "Es- 
Bij  on  BeclesiasUoal  Miracles  '*)  as  "an 
antidote  against  that  Idod  of  uncon- 
sciously disnonest  and  conveniently 
credulous  assent  which  springs  fiom  a 
misplaced  application  of  faiui  to  his- 
torical facts.'^ 

CoiT,  Stanton,  Ph.D.  An  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of 
JEthiCS.  (Swan  Sonnenschein  and 
Oo.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  viii.  304. 
Price  4s.  6d. 

This  work,  which  is  one  of  Messrs. 
Sonnenscheln's  "Introductory  Science 
Text  Books,"  has  been  adipted  from 
the  German  of  Professor  vou  Qizyckl, 
Mad  deals  with  the  subject  in  its  mor« 
practiOAl  aspects.  The  "  highest  starnl- 
4i:d  of  gooa,"  as  taught  by  ethics,  will, 
I>r.  Coit  thinks,  '*  furnish  coimsel  to  the 
individual  citizen  in  the  conduct  of  Lis 
own  life,  and  enlighten  his  oooscience, 
to  that  he  may  judge  and  rule  aright 
both  his  own  actions,  wisnes,  and 
thoughts,  and  those  of  his  fellow-men." 

Haweis,  H.  B.    The  Broad 
Church,  or  What  is  Coming. 
<Sanipson  Low.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  276.   Price  6s. 
An  idea  of  the  purpose  and  scope  cf  this 


to  read  tbe  medical  literature  of  other  coantrles,  arid  in  Pom^Mi  oT 
this  obj  ct  he  has  given  the  foreign  equivalents  of  every  lingyfan 
medical  term  in  general  proie<8ional  use. 

SPORT. 

Grace,  W.  G.    Cricket.     (J.  W.  Arrowsmith.)  9nk 

Cloth.    Pp.  488.   Price  6s. 

Full  of  anecdotes  of  the  cricket  and  the  otksketers  both  of  the  past  and 
of  the  present.  Dr.  Qrace's  book  is  sure  to  be  popular  and  to 
become  the  standing  work  on  the  game,  if  for  no  other  reason  tfaaa 
that  it  was  wi  ittca  by  the  "  Grand  Old  Man  "  of  oricliet  himself.  Dr. 
Orsoe  gives  crittoal  and  biographical  notices  of  all  the  leading 
cricketers  of  to-day,  and  the  work  is  illustcated  with  numerous 
portraits.  Toe  averages,  both  bowling  and  battlDff,of  the  ItmtUm 
years,  ate  also  added. 


SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

I.  Litebatubb. 

Maillabd,  L.  Colonel.    Elements  de  la  Guerre 

(librairie  Militaire  Baudoum.Paiis.) 
8vo.   Price  12  fr. 

First  volume  of  an  important  work  oo 
>  modem  warfsre,illustratedwith|wenty 
eight  plans  ai<d  maps. 

Talleyrand  Intime.  (B.  Koib. 
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Dr.  Chas.  Callawav  on  the  Unoonformitiea 

b»'tween  the   Basal    Book-groups  of 

Shropshire. 

Prof.  Prestwich  on  the  Age,  Formation, 
and  Drift-atages  of  the  Darent  Valley. 
With  plates. 

Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley  on  Agrosaunis  Macjil- 
Iwrayi. 


Prof,  H.  G.  Seeley'   on  Saurodewms 

Jiobertsoni. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Holland  on  Rock  Specimens 

from  Korea. 
Mr.  Jukes-Browne  and  Prof.  Harriaon  on 

the  Geology  of  Barbadoes.  with  two 

Appendices  by  Mr.  W.  Hill.  With 

plate. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Derby  on  Nephelinc  Bocks  in 
Brazil. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  April. 
2s.  6d. 

Land  Tenure,  Agriculture,  etc.,  in  Pales- 
tine.  Rev.  G.  E.  Post. 

Proverbs  and  Sayings  among  the^panlah 
Jews.   B.V.  J.  E.  Hanauer. 

The  Lachish  Inscription.    Prof.  Sayce. 

Comparison  of  Temperatures  in  Paleatlne 
and  in  England  in  the  Ten  Years 
ending  J.  Glalsher. 

PTiotographic  Quarterly.  April.  28. 
The  Camera  s  Service  to  Art.  James  Stan- 
ley Little. 

Tlie  Relation  between  Absorption  and 
Sensltivener'.pf  Sensitlaed  Platea^  J.J. 
Ak worth. 

The  Teachings  of  a  Chemical  Actinometer. 

Charles  A.  Kotn. 
Bound  Europe.  Illua.  Cyril  S.  OJtb. 

!   Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 
April.   8u  cents. 
Recent  Dogmatic  Thought  in  Scotland. 

John  Cairns. 
Christianity  and  Tolerance.  William  M. 
Sloane. 

Mr.  Gore  on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Inspira- 
tion. Robert  Watts. 

Federal  Union  between  the  Reformed 
Churches :   A  Symposium. 

Presbyterian  Union  in  India:  A  Sym- 
posium. 

KloBt«rmann  on  the  Pentateuch.  Lewis 

B.  Patoa. 

Proceedings   of   the     Society  for 
Psychical  Research.  April.  2s.  6d. 

Experimental  Studies  In  Thought  Trans- 
ference.   Baron  von  Schrenck-Notsting. 

Some  Recent  Experiments  in  Automatic 
Writing.   T.  Barkworth. 

On  the  Evidence  for  Clahrvoyance.— I. 
Mrs.  H.  Sldgwlck. 

Apparitions  of  the  Vhrgln  in  Dordogne. 
L.  Marlllier. 

Quarterly  Review.  April.  6s. 

Neo-Paganism. 
Ibsen's  Social  Dramas. 
The  New  Papyri. 
Fleets  and  Porta. 
AuKlo-American  Copyright. 
Univeralty  Extenaion. 
Mandeville's  Travela. 
The  Lambeth  Judgment. 
A  Plf a  for  Liberty. 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 


Scottish  Review.  April.  43. 
Modem  Socialism.   J.  Grant. 
A  French  Envoy  in  1745.  J.  G.  Alger. 
The  Tell  Amama  Tablets.  Major  C^  R. 
Conder. 

Economic  Principles  and  Unlveriity  Re- 
form.  Prof.  J.  S.  Nicholson. 

The  Spread  of  Gaelic  in  Scotland.  Prof. 
J.  Rhya. 

The  Spanish  Inquisition.  7.  Legge.. 
Lux  Mundi. 
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THE  MORE  NOTABLE  ARTICLES  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 


Amateup  Work.  4d. 
How  to  Be-string  ft  Tennii  Backet.  C.  H. 
ColBon. 

Fretwork  or  Inlay  Deaigns.   R.  Coxon. 
The  Magic  Lantern  :  How  to  Make  and 

Use  It.   VI.   W.  A.  Allen. 
An  Amateur  Photographic  Studio.  O. 

Plrie. 

Antlquapir.  is. 
New  Light  on  the  Execution  of  Charles  I., 
from  Contemporary  Sources.  W.  G. 
Thorpe. 

Notes  on  Archaeology  in  Provincial 
Museums.  I.— Brighton.  Boach  le 
Schonix. 

APffOSy.  6d. 

Tne  Bretons  at  Home.    (Illus.)  C.  W. 
Wood,  P.B.G.S. 
Astpologeps*  Magazine.  4d. 

What  BeUgiou  dues  Astrology  Teach  ? 
Atalanta.  6i. 
In  the  dunny  South  of  France.   C.  J. 
WilU. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  is. 
I'he    Brazen    Android.  —  IL     W.  D. 
O'Connor. 

A  Voyage  on  the  Grand  Canil  of  China. 

B.  H.  Dana. 

The  Ethics  of  Horse-keeping.     H.  C. 

Merwin. 
Jeremy  Belknap.   G.  E.  Ellis. 
Modern  Teacniug  of  Arithtnetic.   T.  II 

Safford. 

Goethe's  Key  to  Faust.  —  II.  W.  P. 
Andrews. 

Banker's  Magazine.  u.M, 
A  Chat  About  the  Bank  of  Kn^^lan''. 

(With  Portrait  and  other  lUustraiious). 
Oommeroial  Argentine. 
A  Financial  Betrospect  (18S9-9J). 
Census  Taking. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.  2n.e\. 
Some  very  Noble  Savages— Zulus.  Lf  cut.- 

Col.  H.  Knollys. 
The  Tndning  of  Polo-Ponies.  J.  Mora,.  - 

Brown. 

From  Bannockbum  to  Poitiers. 
Ttklleyrand. 

Labour  tferswt  Capital  In  Britain.  A  Fore- 
cast by  a  Workmg  Man. 

John  Murray  and  his  Friends. 

Despotism,  Anarchy,  and  Corruption  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Boy's  Own  Paper.  6d. 
Our  Canine  Frients   and    Favourit  s. 

Gordon  Stables. 
The  Birth  of  the  Locomotive.   (Illus  ) 

T.  C.  Heath. 
A  United  States  Training  Ship  for  Boys. 

(Illus.) 

Casseirs  Family  Magazine.  7d. 
Strange  Fumily  Histories.— I.  (Illus.) 

Henrv  Frith. 
How  WilU  are  Proved.  (Illus.)  A  Family 

Lawyer. 

The  Profession  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

(Illus.)  T.  Munro.CE. 
The  Teaching  of  Cookery  in  Board  Schools. 

(Illus.) 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.  6d. 
Olga's  Crime.    New  Serial.  F.  Barrel. 
By  Bight,  not  Law.    New  Serial.  B.  H. 
Sherard. 

Dr.  Samuel  Smiles  at  Home.  (IlUw.) 
An  Interview  with  Admiral  Sir  Geoffrey 
Phipps  Hornby.  G.C.B.  (Illus.) 

Century  Magazine,  is.  4d. 
Game-Fishes  of  the  Florida  Beef.  (Illus.) 

C.  F.  Holder. 

Salons  of  the  Empire  and  Bestoration. 
(With  Portraits  and  other  Illus- 
trations.) Amelia  G.  Mason. 

The  Squirrel  Inn.  (New  Serial) 
Frank  B.  Stockton. 

Voice  -  Figures.  (Illus.)  Mrs.  WatU 
Hughes. 

Louisa  M.  Aloott.    (With  PortraiU.) 

Josephine  Lazarus. 
A    Bulgarian    Opera  -  BonlTe.  (Illus.) 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 


At  the  Court  of  the  Czar.    (lUus )  I. 

G.  M.  Dallas. 
Exhibition  of  Artists'  Scrape  and  Sketches. 

(Ilius.)  W.L.  Fra,er. 
The  Confederate  D.plomatists  and  their 

Shirt  of  Nessus    J.  Big- low. 
Pione  r  Mining  in  California.  (Illus.) 

B.  G.  Waite. 

Chambers's  Journal.  7d. 

An  Ascent  of  Mount  Etna. 
A  Walx  round  Woolwich  Arsenal. 
Bailway  Booking  Clerks. 
Music  among  the  Wild  Cattle. 
The  Trout  Fishings  of  Lochkven. 

Chautauquan.  Yearly.  2  dnls. 
English  History.— Series  of  Articles.  U 

A.  Freeman,  and  f>theri. 
England  8   Possessions   in  Africp^  H 

Cnatelaine. 
The  American  Cabinet.   E.  L.  Didier. 
(General  Booth's  **  in  Darkest  England." 

G.  Vait;ert. 
The  Woman's  World  of  London.    E.  R. 

Pennell. 

Shall  Women  Work  for  Pay?  Mrs.  E.  D. 

Cheney. 

The  Consfrvati^m  of  German  Women. 

Frft  jlein  H.  Buzello-Stiirmer. 
The  Home  of  Frances  £.  Willard.   S.  K. 

Bolton. 

Chronicle  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  Id. 
Bhot  and  the  Bhotiyas.  (Illus.) 

Church  Missionary  Intelligencer.  6d. 
Ihe  Indo-Chinese  Opium  Trade.  Arch- 
deactm  Moule. 

Clergyman's  Magazine-  6d. 

The  Police :  An  Assize  Sermon.  Bev  A. 

L.  Williams. 
New  Testament    Prophetic  Teaching. 

(Sermon.)  Bev.  A.  Brown. 

Contemporary  Pulpit.  6d. 

Th«^  Oracles  of  Goa.   (Sermon).  Bishop 

of  Carlisle. 
The  Springs  of  SalvetioQ.  (Sermon). 

Kev.  W.J.Woods. 

Cornhill  Magazine.  6d. 
Cham  nix  In  May. 
In  **  The  Pack." 
The  Greenwood  Tree. 
Grasse :  Its  Perfumes  and  Picf->ures. 
Across  the  Atlantic,  **  Steerdge". 

Economic  Journal.  March.  5s. 
Tn**  British  Economic  Association.  The 

Editor. 

The  Bight  Hours  Day  in  Victoria.  John 
Rae. 

The  Ele'-pnth  C*»n8n«  of  the  United  States. 

Pnif.  Richmond  Mnyo  Smith. 
French  Peasant  Proprietorship.    Dr.  F. 

Seetx>hm. 

Economic  Doctrine  in  England  during  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Bev.  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham. 

The  Living  Capital  of  theUnittd  Kingdom. 

Prof.  J.  8.  N  c-^olson. 
The  Austrian  School  and  the  Theory  of 

Value.  Pir>f.  F.  Wfeser 
Some  Aspects  of  the  Theory  of  Bent.  L. 

L.  Price. 

The  Fall  in  Silver.    Henry  Huf»ks  Gihbs. 

The  Boyoo't  as  an  Element  in  Trade  Dis- 
putes. John  Burnett. 

The  Difficulties  of  Sod^^M^m.  Bight  Hon. 
Leonard  Courtney,  M.P. 

Education.  64. 
S»r  Henry  Boscoe,  M.P.  Wi'h  P  'rtrait. 
The  Greek  Question.    C.  W.  B.mme. 
English   SoelMng    and  Pronunciation. 

Bev.  W.  W.  Skeat. 
The  Headmistresses'  Association.  UUb 

Buss. 

Best  Books  on  Education.  W.  Swan  Son- 
nenschein. 

Enfflish  Illustrated  Magazine.  6d. 

H«m  House.   (Illus.)   Lady  Siideley. 
Recollections  of  Gnisse  and  the  Grassols. 
Margaret  T.  Amherst. 


The  Biver  CherweU.    (lUui.)  WUMam 
I  Patronage.  Hon.  B.  P.  Theslgtr^ 


Wing. 
Church  P 


C.B. 

Expositor.  Is. 
CKvcerius  the  Deacon.   The  Story  of  a 

Heresy.  Prof.  W.  M.  Bamsay. 
ASurvey  of  the  Synoptic  Question.  New 

Hypothesis.  Prof.  W.  Sanday. 
The  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades.  A 

Correspondence  between  Prof.  Franz 

Delitzsch  and  Prof.  von.  Hofmann. 
Dr.  Martineau  and  the  Ctospel.  Ftof. 

J.  Mass^. 

Fireside  Magazine.  6d. 

First  Impressions  of  Borne.  (Hint.)  Bev. 
H.  C.  O.  Morile. 

The  Mothers  of  Distinguished  Men- 
George  Washington.   E.  C.  Kenyon. 

Sailors  Afloat  and  Ashore.  G.  HoMen 
Pike. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  is. 
The  Tea  Industry  of  India.   Col.  Georse 

Cadeil.  * 
Comet  Lore.   P.  H.  Baker. 
Stendhal.   G.  Smith. 
Pains  and  Penalties.  W.  H.  Davenport 

Adams. 

Living  to  fiat,  and  Eating  to  Live.  Dr. 

Yoike-Davles. 
Pages  on  Plays.  Justhi  H.  McCarthy. 
Girl's  Own  Paper.  6d. 
A  Ladies  Siudio  :  Paris.   A  Student. 

Nordland.    (Illus.)    Bev.  T.  B. 
Willson. 

The  Infant  Children's  Aid  Assodation. 
W.  L.  Liston. 

Good  Words.  6d. 
Phosphorus  and  Phosphorescence.  Prof. 

Thorpe,  F.B.S. 
On  Telllr.g  the  Truth.  B.  W^Dale.  LL.D. 
In  the  Faeroes.   II.   Caroline  Biriey. 
The  Eccentricities  of  Tommy  At  kins. 

Bev.  E.  J.  Hardy.  ^ 
Oskar  Pletsch.  Bobert  Walker. 

Great  Thoughts.  ^. 
Port! aits   and   Biographies  of  Edwin 

Waugh  and  Baymond  Blatliwaj^t. 
Interviews  with  and  Portraits  of  E«v. 

C.  A.  Berry  and  Walter  Besant. 

Harper's  Magazine,  is. 

The  Warwickshire  Avon.   (Illus.)  A.  T. 

Quiller  Couch. 
Some  American  Biders.  (Illus.)  I.  CoL 

T.  A.  Dodge,  U.S.A. 
The  Argentine  People,  and  their  Beligioiu 

and  Educational  Institutions.  Bishop 

J.  M.  Walaen. 
The  English  Ancestry  of  WsshlQgtOD. 

(Illus.)  Moncure  D.  Oonwsf . 
The  Salvation  Army.    Ven.  Archdeacon 

F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D. 
The  Bepublic  of  Uruguay.  (Ilhu.>  Theo- 
dore Child. 
Over  Johnson's   Grave.      A  Causerie. 

Walter  Besant. 
Boman  London.    (lUos.)  E«geoe  Lsw- 

lence. 

Health  Record.  4d. 

Ether  and  Methylated  Spirit  Drinking.  C. 
B.  C.  Tichborne. 

Help.  Id. 
A  New  Hope  for  the  Deserving  Poor. 
(Illus.)  An  Interview  with  Mr.  Stans- 
feld. 

The  Brabazon  Employment  Scheme  at 

Work.  (Illus.) 
A  Beformed  Public  house.  An  Interview 

with  Mr.  Macnaghten. 
A  Women's  Union  for  Women.  La^y 

Aberdeen. 
Dinner  Hour  Concerts.   W.  Hazell. 
The  Magic  Lantern  Mission.  Proposed 

National  Society  of  Lantemista. 

Irish  Monthly.  6d. 
"Waiting  for  the  May."  D.  F.  Mafi- 
Carthy  and  his  Imitatort. 

Journal  of  Education.  6d. 
Mary  Astell  (concluded). 
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Notable  Articles  in  the  Magazines. 


Jouraal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

April.   6d.  * 
Paper  on  Australian  Defence.  Hajor- 
Qeneial  Sir  J.  Bevan  Bdwards. 

King's  Own.  6d. 
Position  of  Women  in  Bnglish  Guildi.  M. 
P.  Pease. 

Prof.  Drummond  *'  Fax  VoblK^um."  L. 
Lietcklng. 

Lamp.  6d« 
Twelve  Days  Among  the  Latian  Hills. 
(lUus.)    B.  C.  Vansittait   and  A. 
Bulwer. 

The  Lady  Amateur  Flower  GirL  (Illus.) 

M.  S.  Warren .  ; 
The  Death  of  Mrs.  Craven. 

Uppincott's  Monthly  Magazine,  is. 
The  Experiences  of  a  Photographer.  A.  * 

BcvArauB.  , 
Lost  Treasures  of  Literature.  W.  Sheppard . 
Some  Familiar  Letters  by  Horace  Greeley. 
Mrs.   Cruger:    A    Suooessful  Woman. 

M.  B.  VT.  Sherwood.  I 
Aims  of  University  Extension.    S.  T.  i 

Skidmore.  i 
What  Country  Girls  Can  Do.    G.  II.  , 

Ilodge. 

Latent  Force.  J.  W.  Keely.  I 
The  Personality  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  , 
P.  A.  Burr. 

Uttle  Folks.  6d. 
Peculiar  Substitutes  for  Money. 

Longman's  Magazine.  6d. 
On  Autographs.    (Illus.)  I.A.Tavlor. 
Dust.  Dr.  J.  G.  Mcpherson,  F.B.S.E. 

Lucifer.  April.  Is.  6d. 
The  Negators  of  Science. 
Tne  Puranas.  M.  N.  Dvlvedi. 
Problems  of  Life,  from  "  The  Diary  of  an 

Old  Physician."  N.  I.  Pirogoff. 
The  True  Church  of  Christ  ^ntinued). 

J.  W.  Brodle  Innes. 
S<diools  In  Theosophy.  A.  Fullerton. 

Ludgate  Monthly,  3d. 

Ludgate    and    its    Memories.  (Illus.) 

C.  II.  B.  Barrett,  M.A. 
Life  in  Darkest  London.  (Illus.)  James 

Greenwood. 
The  Last  Relief.    (Illustrated  Story.) 

Budyard  Klpllog. 

MacmiUan's  Magazine,  is. 

English  War  Songs.   G.  Salntsbury. 
The  Centenary  of  BosweU.  Dr.  Birkbeck 
Hill. 

Some  Old  German  Humourists.  C.  H. 
Herford. 

Types  for  the  Blind.   L.  W.  Carter. 
Schoolmasters  in  Council.  P.  A.  Wright 
Henderson. 

Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine. 
6d. 

J.  R.  Lowell.  J.  C.  Story. 

Month.  2s. 
Dr.  Windthorst. 

Dean  Church  and  the  Tractarian  Move- 
ment. The  Editor. 

The  Abolition  of  Secfdom  in  Europe.— 
Ill  .Russia.   Canon  Brownlow. 

American  Ambition.   F.  B.  Soannell. 

Monthly  Chponlcle  of  North  Country 
Lore  and  Legend. 

The  Massacre  of  Amboyna,  1623.  James 

Olephan. 
John  Qiaham  Lough,  Sculptor. 

Monthly  Pkeket.  it. 
Art  as  a  Profession  for  Girls.  F.  Reason. 
Unpublished  Letters  of  Mrs.  Barbauld.— 
n.  B.  O.  Bickaids. 


Murray's  Magazine,  is. 
Memoir  of  John  Murray.    Right.  Hon. 

W.  B.  Gladstone. 
The  Fighting  Power  of  the  Navy.  Eeai^ 

Adm&al  R.  E.  Scott. 
Talleyrand  and  his  Memoirs.  Mdlte. 

BUue  de  Bury. 
Great  Steamship  Lines.  — IV.    To  the 

Cape.  Morley  Roberts. 

Newbery  House  Magazine,  is. 

Some  Thoughts  about  Journalism  and 

Literature.   Rev.  H.  Jones,  M.A. 
Prayers  for  the  Dead.— II.  Rev.  T.  W. 

Belcher,  D.D. 
Eminent  Churchmen.— IV.  Archbishop 

Laud.   Rev.  Canon  Bright,  D.D. 
A  Sweet  Singer  In  Israel:   Rev.  J.  B. 

Djkes,  Mua.  Doc.     (With  Portrait.) 

Rev.  G.  Huntingdon. 
Apple-Farming  in  Nova  Scotia.  Rev. 

W.  H.  L.  Cogswell,  D.D. 
The  Agricultural  Labourer.  Rev.  E.  W. 

Bowling. 

Onward  and  Upward,  id. 

Through  Canada  with  z.  Kodak.  The 
Editor. 

A  Croatian  Fairy  Tale.   D.  Crawford. 
Some  Recollections  of  George,  Fourth 
Karl  of  Aberdeen. 

Outing.  6d. 
Sprinters  and  thtir  Methods.  (Illu«.) 

M.  W.  Ford. 
The  Wisconsin  National  Guafd.  (Illus.) 

Captain  C.  King.  U.S.A. 
The  RowlPg  Clubs  of  Canada.  (Illus.) 

Captain  T.  Blackwell. 
Canoe  Building  for  Amateurs.  (Illus.) 

H.  J.  Van  Alstine. 

Parents'  Review.  6d. 

Two  Extremes  In  Education.    I^ady  Fre- 
derick Cavendish. 
St.  George's  Guild.   Julia  Firth. 
Parents  as  Insplrers.   The  Editor. 

People's  Friend.  6d. 
Women  who  have  Enlisted. 

Photographic  Reporter,  is. 

Monthly  Photographic  Competition 
Snow  and  Frcst.  (Illus.) 

Phrenological  Magazine.  6d. 

Dr.  S.  Kennedy.   (With  p^^rtralt.) 
Men  and  W^men  of  our  Times.  (Witli 
portraits.) 

Presbyterian  Churchman.  2d. 

The  Quaker  Poet— John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier. 

Rev.  Prof.  Richard  Smyth,  M.P.  Rev.  J. 
J.  M'Clure. 

Primitive  Methodist  Magazine.  6d. 
Mr.  Gladstone.   (Illus.)  R.  Shields. 

Quiver.  6d. 
Some  Curious  Maori  Traditions, 
For  Erica's  Sake.  New  SerUl.  (Illus.) 
M.  E.  Shepherd. 

Scots  Magazine.  6i. 

Higher  Missionary  Education  in  India. 

Rev.  P.  J.  Gloag. 
The  Solution  of  the  Church  Question. 

Rev.  D.  MacmUlan. 

Scribner's  Magazine,  is. 

An  Ocean  Steamship— The  Ship's  Com- 
pany.  (Illus.)  J.  D.  Jerrold  Kelley. 

Tne  Transfer  of  the  Temples  of  Isc. 
(Illus.)   E.H.  House. 

Broadway,  New  York.  (Illus.)  R.  H. 
Davis. 

Shakespeare  as  an  Actor.  <Illus.)  A. 
Carglll. 

Dream-Poetry.  B.  A.  FIcklen. 
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Strand  Magazine.  April.  6d. 
On  the  Stump  for  the  Pump.  (Illus.)  Sir 

Wilfrid  L&vrsen. 
Portraits  of  Celebrities  at  Different  Times 

of  their  Lives. 
A  New  Industry  for  Ladles.  (Market 

Gardening.   (Iilus.)  Miss  Grace  Uarri- 

man. 

Orch'ds  :  From  a  Popular  Point  of  View. 
(Illus.) 

The  State  of  the  Law  Courts.— I.  (Illus.) 
Playwrights'  Manuscripts.  (Illus.)  With 

Facsimiles. 
Jamrach  s.  (The  Wild  Beast  Merchant.) 

(Illus.) 

Sun.  6d. 
Rome  and  its  Rellg'on.  A.  H.  Japp. 

"  Music."-VIII.— Mendelssohn. 

R.  F.  Sharp. 
Rubbish  as  Recreation.  J.  F.  Mayo. 

Sunday  at  Home.  6d. 

Heli«iou9  Life  and  Thought  In  France. 
PhiUp  Henry  Gosse. 

The  Race-Types  of  the  Egyptian  Monu- 
ments. 

Social  Life  among  the  Assyrian*  and  Bahy- 
lonians :  The  Religion  of  the  People. 
Professor  Savce. 

^of  York*'"  Connor  Magee.  Archbishop 

Special  Forms  of  Christian  Woik  in 
America. 

Sunday  Magazine.  6d. 

Christian  Manliness  InGames.   Hon.  and 

Rev.  E.  Lyttelton. 
Captain  Coram  s  Family.  The  Foucdling 

Hospital.   Rev.  A.  R.  Buck  lan  d. 
Cardinal  Newman  and  John  Wesley.  Rev 

J.  Telford. 
Madame  Schumann.  (With  Portrait.)  J 

F.  Rowbotham. 
The  Virtue  of  Fasting.  Rev.  Harry  Jcnes. 

Sword  and  the  Trowel.  3d. 

Report  of  the  Pastor's  College. 

Temple  Bar.  is. 

Sarsfield:  A  Jacobite  Rapparee.  Frederick 

Dtxon. 
Bores  and  Bored. 

Through  Chhiese  Speciacles.  W.  H.  Wil- 
kinson. 

Theatre,  is. 

Portmits  of  Miss  Katie  Seymour  and  H. 
Reevea  Smith. 

Tinsley's  Magazine.  6d. 
Billiards.  (Illus.) 

Mr.  J.  Bluudell  Maple.  M.P.  (With  por- 
trait.) *^ 

United  Presbyterian  Magazine.  4d. 
John  Dick  Peddle.  R.S.A.  Prof.  Cilder- 
wood. 

Worlc.  6d. 

A  Hanging  Music  Canterbury  In  Frtt  work. 
(Illus.) 

Knotting,  Splicing,  and  Work  Ing  Cordage, 
(illus.)  * 

Artistic  Lithography. 

The  Safety  Bicycle:  lU  Practical  Con- 
struction. 

Worker's  Monthly.  2d. 
Greater  Poems  of  Tennyson. 

Young  England.  3d. 

The  Use  of  the  Ambulance  Clasa.  L.  E. 
Dobr^. 

Young  Man.  3d. 

The  Young  Men  of  To^ay,  Annie  S. 
Swan. 

L«tders  in  Thought  and  Ac*  ion.  Rev. 
H.  P.  Hughe  -.   W.  J.  Dawson. 
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AMERICAN. 

American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review. 
April.   5  doU.  per  anuum. 
John  Henry  Newman  as  aPreacber.  Bev. 

J.  V,  Tracey. 
Tbf'  Intellectual  Life  of  the  CathDlic 

Church.  A.F.Marshall. 
Transformira— Lamarck— Darmn.  Rev. 
A.  Orban. 

Tlie  Transit  of  Mercury,         9lh,  13&1- 

Rev.  W.  F.  Rfgge. 
Professing  Themaelves  to  be  wiae  they 

become  Fools.   St.  George  Mivart. 
Th  -  Popei  ani  the  Temporal  Power.  J.  A. 

MtH>ney 

Mr.  Lecjy  on  Iriih  Home  Rule.  B.  J. 
Clinch. 

Promise  of  the  Second  Spring  in  Eng<and. 

A.  M.  Grange. 
American  Catholicity.  Mgr.  T.  S.  Preston 

Andover  Review.  April.  35  cents. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Plato.  A.  P. 
Peabody. 

The  Poetry  of  Alfred  Austin.   Mr.  Oscar 

Fay  Adams. 
Baz&n's  Russia.   Mr*.  M.  B.  Xorton. 
Mr.  Bellamy  and  Christianity.  Anna  L. 

Dawes. 

Life  from  a  Tokyo  Point-  of  View.  Pro- 
fessor Hardy. 

The  Outline  df  an  Elective  Course  of 
Study.  —  IIL  Pauperism.  Professor 
Tudker. 

Arena.  April.  50  cents. 

Prof.  Jos.  Rhodes  Buchanan:  Frontis- 
piece. 

Philosophy  of  the  Future.    Qio,  Wm. 

Winterburn.  M.D. 
Crooked  Taxation.  Thomas  G.  Shearman. 
ConoeminK  a  Psychic  MeJium  in,  Hypno- 

tiam.    It.  Osgixjd  Mason,  A.M. 
Buddbism  in  ttie  New  leetament.  Prof. 

Jas.  T.  BUby,  Ph.D. 
Morality    and    Environment.  Arthur 

Dudley  Vinton. 
Popular   Ijeadersf   Past    and   Present : 

Alexander  Hamilton.   E.  P.  Powell. 
NaMonalisation  of  Land  as  First  Pre- 
sented.  Prof.  Jas.  Rhodes  Buchanan. 
Nationalism  t;.  Individualism.  No  Name 

Paper. 

The  Barlal  of  Charles  Brailaug!^.  Gsrald 

Massey.  (Poem.) 
The  Hea-t  of  Old  Hickory.  St.ry.  Will 

Allen  Dromgo  )ie. 

Educational  Review.  April,  is.  6d. 

Art  Education  in  Public  Schoolf .  James 

MacAlister. 
The  Pedagogic  Value  of  Zoolo^.    S.  A. 

Forbes. 

Recollect'ons    of    Rjund    Hill  School. 

George  E.  EllLs. 
A-lolf  DIesteiweg,  Biography  of.  Henry 

Cassel. 

James's  Principles   of  Psychology.  J. 

Mark  Baldwin. 
Contemporary  Educational  Thought  in 

Great  Britain.   J.  G.  Fitch. 

Homiletic  Review.  April.  30  cents. 

The  Preient  Relations  of  the  False  Re- 
llgi  ns  to  Christianity.  F.  F,  Ellinwood, 
D.D. 

Applied  Christlau'ty  the  True  Socialism. 

Itt.  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington. 
"  The  Gospel  tD  them  that  are  Dead." 

T.  D.  Wltberspoon,  D.D. 
Rnir.il  AtfenMes :  Th^ir  Uses  and  Perils. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Pottor,  D.D. 
Jo^n  Stuart  M>'1     Sunday  Amusements. 

Rev.  WilcurF.  Crafts. 


New  England  Magrazine.  April.  25  cents. 

United  Stotes  Patent  System.  James 
Shepard. 

Ganadian  Art  and  Artists.  W.  Blackburn 
Harte. 

The  University  of  France.  W.  L.  Mon- 
tague. 

Personal  Recollitctions  of  SchllemanQ. 
Hon.  Charles  K.  Tuckermann. 

Later  Hiatory  of  Electricity.  George 
Heiberi^  Stockbrldge. 

Hopedale  and  its  Founder.  (A  Co-opera- 
tive Colony.)  Lewis  G.  Wilson. 

The  History  of  Historical  Writing  in 
Atnerioi.  J.  F.  Jameson. 

Where  are  Vinland  and  Nommbega? 
Alice  L.  Clark.  * 

Cup  Day.  April.  25centa. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Movement.  Rev, 
Dr.  A.  J.  ckmlon  and  Mtss  A.  B.  Child. 

Th<i  Political  \ralne  of  the  Independent 
Voter.  J.B.Donaldson. 
,  The  Jewish   Christian  Conference  at 
Chicago.  Bx-Pres.  G.  F.  Mag  jun. 

Poet-Lore.  u.  3d. 

Shakespearian  Qualities  of  "  A  King  and 
No  King."  L.M.Griffiths. 

Fairy-Lore  :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
B.G.Skeat. 

The  True  History  of  the  London  Shake- 
speare Tercoitary.  J.  Banks. 

Browning's  Tribute  to  Shakespeare.  C. 
Porter. 

Wilson's    Photographic  Magazine. 

ApziUth.  30  cents. 

Photography  in  Germany. 

to  Photograph  Oneself.  P.  Petlclerc. 


COLONIES  AND  INDIA. 

Australasian  Critic.  March  1st.  6d. 
The  Review  of  Reviews  Reviewed.  Annie 
Bright. 

Parthenon. 

Snbur^>an  Hooaes  and  Architecture. 
Poetical  Nature. 

Cape  Illustrated  Magazine,  April.  9d. 

Pir>neering  in  Mashonaland.  W.  Ellerton- 
Fry. 

On  Colonial  Names.   D.  R.  Eannemeyer. 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review.  6d. 
Lord  Clive.   C.  K  Plumptre. 
England  as  a  Training  Ground  for  Youne 

India.  Mrs.  Pinhey. 
"  In  Iniia."    Surgeon- General  C.  B. 

Francia. 

Asiatic  Quarterly  Review.  April.  5s. 
Railways  in  Kashmir.  DIplomaticus. 
Af£hanis^«n  Past  and  Present.— II.  Dr. 

W.  H.  B<;Uew. 
Portugal  and  England  in  Africa.— II.  Prof. 

G.  de  Vasconceilos-Abreu. 
Anoient  Colonization  and  Modem  Earth- 

Hunger.  General  A.  C.  MacMahon. 
New  Light  on  the  Emin  Relief  Expedition. 

Africanus. 
The  Future  of  HayU.   General  Legitime. 
Russia  and  the  Behrings  8e&  Difficulty. 

C.  D.  Collet. 


Cbiness  Culture  as  Compared  with 
Eurepean  Sraadards— I.  Clihia,  Literary 
and  Commerdat.  General  Teheng-Ki- 
Tohg. 

The  Hindu  Family.  A  Brahmia  OffidsL 
The  Legal   Inferiorhy  d  English  to 

Mahammedm  Women.    Moolvi  Bafi- 

Ud-Din  AbuMd. 
The  Pelaagi  and  their  Modem  Descen- 
dants. ^  PaMek  Oofoubomi  aDdH.S. 

Wajsa  Baatuk,  Gov.  of  Ldbwaoa. 
The  Barbary  Conairs.  Ool.TyrrelL 
Notes  of  the  late  Sir  Wetter  BUott  (oon- 

turned).  B.  SewelL 
BonteslvOanliataa.  Ba^Ehoashwaiitia 

and  OhLeitaer. 
The  Oriental  Congress  ci  September.  1801. 

audits  Fredeoeeaors. 


POETRY. 

Arena.  ApriL* 
Bradlaagb'i  BuriaL  Gerald  Massey. 
The  MoraiiigOometh.  Bev.  W.  H.  Svngi 

Argosy 

THe  ChoMfa  Garden.  Christian  Burice. 
AtlanUcJbmthly. 
The  Last  Bowstrings.   B.  L.  White. 
Theldei*.  F.  KOaites. 

Cape  mufitFated  Magazine. 

Aspiratfoos.   Ralf  Benaude. 
Century. 

Illusioos.  R.  U.  Johnson. 

O*  One  We  Love  or  Hate.  M.  F.  Bgtn. 

A  Heady' Maid.  Louise  M.SiU. 

English  HUistrated. 
The  Voioe  of  SfNring.   Lewis  Morris. 

Good  Words. 

TheMail-Oait.  H.  Johnston. 

The  BrfQge  of  the  Hundred  Spini.  d 
Parker. 

Harper. 
Mortality.   W.  D.  Howells. 

Juridical  Review.  April. 
TheCdutnaL  C.  Scott. 

Lamp. 

TheAogeUitBelL  Magdalen  Bock. 

Uppiaoott. 

Th9 
and 
Liid< 

Abseooe.  O.Wister. 
A  Bloasom  from  the  Hague. 


and  his  Song,  the  Footprint. 
 "  -     Gharle*  Heniy 


Fales. 

In  Dreams. 


W.  B.  8. 


M.  E.  H. 


Longman. 

A  Theory.  MayKendaU. 

The  Wail  Paper.  B.  Gosse. 

Scribner. 

Translatfoo  from  the  Hongariaa.  D.  C. 
Scott. 

A«  to  Spring.  Biw.  S.  Martin. 
Murray. 
Spring  Thoughts.   Beonell  Rodd. 

New  Enjiaiid  Magazine.  April. 
Success.  Cocke. 

A  Song  of  Two   Ange!a.  .Laura  B. 
Richards.  * 

Parthenon.  Feb.  96. 

Maiden  with  the  Marcvlloas  Lute.  A 
Dhrge.  J.  Le  Gay  BrereCoa. 
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INDEX. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  TitUi  med  in  this  Index, 


All.  W.    All  the  World 

A.CQ.     American  Caohollo 
Quarterly  Review 

A.R,        Andover  Review 

A.A.  Anglo-Austria 

A.A.P.S.  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science 

Ant.  Antiquary 

A-  Arena 

Argf.  Argosy 

An  J.     Art  Journal 

As.  Aficlepiad 

A.Q.       Asiatic  Quarterly 

AstPOl  H.    Astrologei's  Magar 

Ata.       Atalanta  [zine. 

A.  1L       Atlantic  Monthly 
Ail  Author 

Bank.     Bankers'  Magajine 
Black.  .  Blackwood's  Magazine 

B.  TJL  Board  of  Trade  Journal 
Bk-wm.  Bookworm 

B.  O.P.    Bo/s  Own  Paper 
Cal.  R.    Calcutta  Review 
CapeLM.  Cape  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine. 

C.  F;M.    Cassell's  Family  Maga- 

zine 

C.S.J.     Cassell's  Saturday 

Journal 
C.W.       Catholic  World 
CM.       Century  Magazine 
C.J.        Chambers's  Journal 
Chaut.  Ohautauquau 
Chman.  Churchman 
Cb.Mis.L  Church  Missionary  In- 
telligencer and  Record 
Ch.  M.      Church  Monthly 
Ch.  Q.     Church  Quarterly  Re- 
view 

gh.  R.      Church  Review 
1.  R.      Classical  Review 
Clcry-      Clergyman's  Magazine 
Com.  Commonwealth 
C.D.        Coming  Day. 
Con^.  R.  Congregational  Review 
CP.         Ooptemporary  Pulpit 
C.R         Contemporary  Re  vie 

C.  Sonihill 
Cos.  Cosmopolitan 
Crlt.  R.  Critical  Review 
Down.  R  J[)owu&ide  Review 

D.  R.       Dublin  Review 
Eeon.J.  Boonomic  Journal.  - 


Econ. 
E.R. 
Ed. 
Ed.  R. 
E.H. 

E.  I. 

Esq. 
Ex. 
Ex.  T. 
Fi. 

F.  R. 
F. 

G.  M. 
G.O.P. 
Gold.  G. 

M. 
G.W. 
G.T. 
Harp. 
Help 
High  M. 

h!f.' 

Horn.  R. 
H. 

Hy. 
IfiT. 

In.  M. 

IJ.E. 

IP.  E.R. 

Ir.M. 
Jew.  Q. 
J.Ed. 
J.  Micro. 

J.R.A.S. 

J.R.C.L 

J.R.S.S. 

Jup.  R. 
Kg. 
K.O. 
K. 

Lad. 
L.T. 


R.  Economic  Review 
Edinburgh  Review 
E«iueation 
Educational  Review 
English  Historical  Re- 
^new 

English  Illustrated 

Magazine 
E^quiline 
Expositor 
Expository  Times 
Fireside 

Fortnightly  Review 
Forum 


Gentleman's  Magazine 
Girl's  Own  Paper 
Goldthwaite's  Creogra- 

phical  Magazine 
Good  Words 
Great  Thoughts 
Harper's  Magazine 
Help. 

Highland  Monthly 
Home  Chimes 
Home  Friend 
Horailetic  Review 
Housewife 
Hygiene 
Igdrasil 

Indian   Magazine  and 

Review 
Intematioual  Journal  of 

Ethics 
Irish  Bcdesiastical 

Record 
Irish  Monthly 
Jewish  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Education 
Journal  of  Mioroecopy 

and  Natural  Science 
Journal  of  the  Royal 

Agricultural  Sode^ 
Journal  of  the  Boy^X 

Colonial  Institute 
Journal  of  the  Royal 

Statistical  Society 
J  uridical  Review 
Kinder^rten 
Kin;i's  Own 
Knowledge 
Ladder 

Ladies'  Treasury 


Lamp  Lamp 

Law  M.    Law  Magazine  k  Review 
Law  Q.    Law  Quarterly  Review 
L.H.        Leisure  Hour 
L.W.       Life  and  Work 
Lipp.      Lippincott's  Monthly 
L.F.        Little  Folks 
L.  Q.       London  Quarterly  Re- 
view 

Long.      Longman's  Magazine 

Luc.  Lucuer 

Lud.M.  Ludgate  Monthly 

Ly.  Lyceum 

Mac.,      Macmillan's  Magazine 

M.A.H.    Magazine  of  American 

History 
M.  Apt    Magazine  of  Art 
Man.  Q.  Manchester  Quarterly 
M.E.        Merry  England 
M.N.C.    Methodist    New  Con- 

'nexion  Magazine 
Hind,  Mind 

Mis.  R.,  Missionary   Review  of 

tlie  World 
Mon.  Monist 
H.  Mouth 

M.C.       Monthly  Chronicle  of 
North  Country  Lore 
and  Legend. 
M.  P.       Monthly  Packet 
MUP.       Murray  s  Magazine 
Nat.  R.    National  Review 
N.N.       Nature  Notes 
N.H.         ewbery  House  Maga- 
zine 

N.E.M.    New  England  Magazine 
NewR.    New  Review 
N.C.       Nineteenth  Century 
N.A.R.    North    American  Re- 
view 

O.D.        Our  Day 
O.  Outing 
Pac.  Q.    Pacific  Quarterly 
P.E.F.     Palestine  Exploration 
Fund 

P.R.        Parents'  Review 
Path  Path 
P.F.        People's  Friend 
Photo.  Q.  Pliot<igraphic  Quarterly 
Photo.  R.  Photographic  Reporter 
Phren.     Pin  enological  Journal 
PhPen.  M.  PhrenologicalMagazine 


Pion  Pioneer 
P.L.        Poet  Lort 
P.  Portfolio 
P.R.R.     Presbjrterian  and  Re- 
formed Review 
P.M.M.    Primitive  Methodist 

Magazine 
P.M.Q.    Primitive  Methodift 

Quarterly  Review 
P.R.G.S.  Prooeedingsof  the  Royal 

Qeograpnical  Society 
Psy.  R.    Proceedings    of  the 

Society  lor  Fbychical 

Research 
QJ.Eeon.Quarterly   Journal  of 

Boonomics 
Q  J.Geol.S.  Quarterly  Journal  of 

the  Geological  Sode^ 
Q.R.       Quarterly  Review 
Q.  Quiver 
Sects     Soots  Magazine  . 
Scot  G.M.  Scottish  Geographical 

Magazine 
Scot.  R.  Scottish  Review 
Scrlb.     Scdbner's  Magazine 
Shake.  Shakespeariana. 
State.  Statesman 
StP.  Strand 
S.D.        Subj6ct6  of  Uie  Day 
S.  Suu 
Sun.  H.   Sunday  at  Home 
Sun.  M.  Sunday  Magazine 
Sun.  R.    Sunday  Review 
S.T.        Sword  and  lYowel 
Syd.  Q.   Sydney  Quarterly 
T.B.        Temple  Bar 
111.,  Theatre 
The(^.M.  Theological  Monthly 
T.  Tiioe 
Tim.  Tlmehri 
Tin.        linsley's  Magazine 
U.S.H.    UnitedSer\  ice  Masnzine 
U.  South  University  of  theSoath 

Magazine 

W.R.      Westminster  Review 

W. Photo.  Wilson's  Pho(ogra{)hio 

M.  Magazine 
W  M.      Workers'  Monthly 
y.E.       Yonng  England 
Y.M.       Young  Man 


Afghaniitan,   Past   and  Present,   Dr.  W.  H. 

Bellew  on,  A  Q.  Apr 
Africa 

New  Light  on  the  Emin  Belief  Expedition, 
AOTApr 

Pioneering  in  Mashon&Iand,  W.  Ellerton  Fry 

on.  Cape  I M.  Apr 
South  African  Problemi,  by  J.  Scott  Keltic. 

F  R.May 

Portugal  and  Bnglaod  hi  Africa,  Prof.  G.  de 

Vaseonello»*Afarea  on,  A  Q.  Apr 
England's  Poeaearionfl.   U.  Chatelaine  on, 

Chaut.  Hav 
The  Zulus  (Noble  Savages),  Lieut.  Col.  H. 
KnoIIys  on  Black.  May  , 
Agricultural  Labourers,  Rev.  B.  W.  Bawling  on, 
N  H,  May  i 
Agricultural  Problem  aa  a  Whole,  by  Oompton 
Reade.Nat  R,  May  | 
Alcott,  Louisa  May,  Joeephme  Lazarus  on,  C  M, 
May  '  I 

Allen,  Qxant,  on  Democracy  and  Diamonds,  C  R, 
May 

Amboyna,  Massacre  of,  1623.  Jam^t  Olepban  on, 

MC.May 
Ambulance  Olasaei,  Y  E.  May 


American  Ambition,  P.  B.  Soannell  on.  M,  Mav 
Anarchists,    Fhytlognomy   of,   by  Prof.  C. 

Lombroso,  Mon,  Apr 
Armies: 

The  British  Army  in  India.  Colonel  M.  J. 

King-Harman  on,  U  S  M,  May 
Tactical  Gu'dea  for  the  Cavalry  DI  vis  Jon, 

Captain  G.  P.  Leverson  on,  U  S  M.  Miiy 
The  Recnilting  Question.   Colonel  W.  W. 

Knollys  on,  U  S  M,  May 
The  EccentdolUes  of  Tornvav  Atkins,  Rev. 

E.  J.  Hi»rdy  on.  G  W.  May 
Warfare  of  the  Future,  A.  Forbee  on,  N  C. 

May 

British   Outposts  on    Actual  BattJefields, 
Colonel  Cooper  King  on,  D  S  M,  May 
Art  as  a  Profession  for  G»rls,  M  P,  M*  v 
Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools.  J.  Mao- 

Aliflter  on,  Ed  R,  Apr 
AstclU  Mary,  J  Ed.  May 

Astrology:    What  Religion   does  Astrolocy 

Teach  ?  Astrol  M,  May 
Astronomy : 

The  Transit  of  Mercury,  May  9th.  1891,  Rev. 

^  W.  F.  RIgge  on.  ACQ,  Apr 

Comet  Lore.  F.  H.  Baker  on,  G  M,  May 


Austin,  Alfred,  Po-try  of,  O.  F.  Adams  on,  A  R 
Apr 

Australasian  Defence,   Miyor-Geoexid  Sir  J. 

Bevan  Edwards  on,  J  R  C  L  Apr 
Ancient    Colonisation    and    Modern  Earth 

Hunger,  Geneml  A.  C.  Macmabon  on,  A  Q, 
Apr 

Antarctic  Circle,  E  R.  Apr 

Apple  Farming  in  Nova  BoOOa^  Rev.  W.  H.  L. 

Cogswell  on,  N  H,  May  c 
Archa:ology :  Brighton  MnseoQa  R.  LaSchodlx 

on.  Ant.  May 
Argentine  Republic : 

The  Commercial  Arg<ratlne,  Bailk.  May 

Argentine  People,  and  tkefr  Religloas  and 
Educational  Instifcations,  Biabof)  1.  M. 
Walde^ion.  Happ.  May 
Arijtotle : 

Tomb  of.  Discovered  (?)  Dr.  O.  Waldatein  on, 
N  C,  May 

On  tt*e  Constitution  of  Athens,  E  R,  Apr; 
*       ^'  Hayman  on.  D  R.  Apr 

Arithmetic,  Mcdem  Teaching  of.  A  M,  May 
Armenia : 

Miss  Btshop  (Miss  I.  Bird)  on  (The  Shadow  of 
the  Kurd),  C  R,  May 
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▲utognphi.  Mist  J.  A.  Tuylor  on,  Long.  May 
Aatomatto  Writing,  T.  BarkworOi  <m«  Psy  it. 


Baobaneb,  Jair  Obayixn,  D.  Kaufmann  on, 

Jew  Q.  Apr 
Bannookbum  to  P  Htien,  Black.  May 
Barbaold,  Mrt^  Unpubashed  Lettort  of.  M  P, 

May 

Bebrlng  Sea,  aee  under  FUberlca  DitputM 
Belknap,  Jeremy.  Q,  B.  Bill*  on,  A  M,  May 

/~  "  .  Bd5        '  —  '  - 
R.  A] 


Bellamy.  Bdw..  and  Cbrlttianity,  A.  L.  liawe; 

on,  A  R.  Apr 
Berry,  Bev.  0.  A..  G  T.  May 
Betant,  Walter,  GT,May 
BiUlardf.  Tin.  May 
Blatbwayt,  Baymond,  G  T,  May 
Blind,  Tfie,  lyiMs  for.  Lb  W.  Garter  on.  Mae, 
May 

Boawell  Centenary,  Dr.  Blrkbeck  Hill  on,  Mac. 
May 

Britain,  Early  TnbaMtanta  of,  B.  S.  I/sng  on, 
W  R.  May 

Brittany:  Tbe  Bretons  at  Home,  by  C.  W. 

Wood.  Arff.  May 
Broadway,  xiew  York,  B.  H.  Davis  on,  Sorib, 

May 

Browning's  Tribute  to  Sbakespeare,  P  L,  /ipr 
Bnddbism  in  tbe  New  Testament,  Prof.  J.  T. 


Bixby  on.  A.  Apr 
Bulgarian  Opera  Booffe,  F.  H.  Smitb  on,  C  M. 


Burgess,  Prof.  J.  W.  andbia  **  PoliUoal  Science. 
WR.lfay 


California : 

Pioneer  Mining,  B.  Q.  Waite  on,  C  M,  May 
Caoadai 

History  of.  W  R.May 

The  Folitioal  Position.  Sir  C.  Tapper  on.  C  R. 
May 

Canada  and  tbe  United  States :  tbelr  Past  and 
Present  Babtions,  Q  R,  Apr 
Canoe-btiilding  for  Amateura,  H.  J.vanAlstioe 

oo.  0,  May 
Catholic  Chotob  t 
iDtelleetnal  Life  In  tbe  OntbollcOburcb,  A.  F. 

ManbaU  on.  A  C  Q.  Apr 
Tbe  Popes  add  the  Temporal  Power.  1790-1623. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Mooney  on,  ACQ,  Apr 
American  Gatbolioity.    Mgr.  T.  S.  Preston 

on,  ACQ.  Apr 
The  Baffling  of  tbe  Jesuits,  B  R,  Apr 
The  Scholastic  Movement  and  Catholic  Pbilo- 

Bopby.  by  W.  Ward.  D  R,  Apr 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  and  OatboUo  Philosophy  in 
Bnglaod.  D  R,  Apr 
Cattle  Trade : 
The  Transatbmtio  Oattle  Trade,  M.  Frewen  on, 
F  R,  May 
Census,  see  und#r  population. 
Chamoniz  in  May.  C,  May 
Charles  I.,  Bxecution  of.  New  Light  on,  by  W. 

Q.  Thorpe,  Ant.  May 
Cberwell  Biver,  Wm.  Wing  on,  E  I,  May 
Children: 

Invalid  Childrenli  Aid  Association,  GOP. 
May 

ChiU  InaorrecUoD,  Miss  B.  M.  Clerke  on,  D  R. 

Apr 
China  t 

A  Vo|ageon  tbe  Qrand  Canal,  by  B.  H.  Dana, 

Chinese  Culture  as  Compared  with  Buropmn 
Standards,  by  Gen.  l^eng-ki-Tong,  AQ, 
Apr 
Christianity; 
The  Present  BelatloM  of  tbe  Fal  e  Beligions 
to  Christianity,  by  Dr.  F.  F.  BUinwood, 
Horn  R.  Apr 
Applied  Christianity  tbe  True  Socialism,  by 

Bishop  Huntin«ton,  Horn  Rt  Apr 
Ckeek  Influence  on  Christianity,  Prof.  Sacday 

on,  C  R,  May 
Cbrittlanity  and  Tolerance,  by  W.  M.  Sloane. 
PRR.  Apr. 
Christian  Work  in  America,  Sun  H.  liay 
Churob,  Dean,  and  tbe  Tractarian  Movement, 
M.ilay 
Writings  of,  L  Q.  Apr 
Church  nitronage,  Hon.  B.  P.  Thesiger  on,  E  I, 
May 

Ohuroh  of  Bnglaad :  Tbe  Anglican  Claim  to 
Historical  Christianity,  by  Bev.  L.  RIvington, 
.  DR.Apr 


Churches  t 

A  World-wide  Democratio  Chnreb,  A.  Taylor 

Innes  oo,  C  R.  May 
Church  of  Christ,  J.  w.  B.  Innes  on,  Luc.  Apr 
Churches  of  Scotland! 
The  Solution  of  tbe  Church  Question,  by  Rev, 

D.  Macmillan,  ScotS,  May 
Ftrderal    Union    between    tbe  Reformed 
Chorobes :  A  Symposium,  PRR,  Apr 
C\vi\  War  in  America,  B  R.  Apr 
Tlairvoyanoa,  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick  on,  Psy  R, 
Apr 

Clive,  Lord,  C.  D.  Plumptre  on,  In  M,  May 
Colonial  Names,  D.  B.  Bannemejer  on,  Cape 
I  M.  Apr 

Colonies: 

Fr«'servatloa  of  tbe  Colonies  and  the  Pr<oe  of 
Bread,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  on,  Nat  R. 
May 

Comet  Law,  F.  H.  Baker  on,  G  M.  May 
Confederate  Diplomatists,  and  their  Shirt  of 

Nessus,  J.  Bigelow  on,  C  M,  May 
Contdousnets,  Nature  of,  A.  r.  Shand  on. 

Mind.  Apr 

Cookerv  Books.  Humours  of,  Agnes  Bepplier  on, 
N  A  R.  Apr 

Cookery  Ttachioff  in  Board  Schools,  C  F  M.  M%y 
Cooper,  Peter  (The  Baample  of  a  Great  Life), 

N  A  R,  Apr 
Copvright : 

Anglo-Amerioan,  Q  R,  Apr 

C.  J.  Longman  on,  Econ  R.  Apr 
Crlticitm,  Sdeooe  of,  Henry  James,  Andrew 

Long,  and  B.  G^e  on.  New  R,  May 
Cruger,  Mrs..  A  Successful  Woman, M.  B.  W. 

Sherwood  on,  Lipp,  May 
Cyprus,  E  R,  Apr 


Democmcy  and  Diamonds,  Grant  Allen  on,  C  R. 
May 

Democratic    Revolution    and    Evolution  in 

Europe,  B.  Castelsr  on,  N  A  R,  Anr 
Denmark :  Loss  of  the  Sucorsaion,  Ch  Q.  Apr 
Defoe's  PoUtical  Career,  H.  Harrison  on.  W  E. 
May 

Diesterweg,  Adolf,  H.  Csssel  on.  Ed  R.  Apr 
Dream-Poetry,  Bessie  A.  Ficklen  on.  Scrlb. 
May 

Duffv,  Sir  G.  Gavan,  on  Home  Bole  for  Ireland, 
CH.May 

Dust,  Dr.  J.  G.  M'Pherson  on.  Long.  Mav 
Doty  of  tbe  Hour,  J.  M.  Busk  on,  N  A  R,  Apr 
Dykes,  Bev.  J.  B.,  Bev.  Geo.  Huntiu^ton  on, 
NH,May 


East.  The  Antiquity  of.  Max  MUller  oo.  N  C. 
May. 

Ec-tnomlo  Principles  and  Universftv  Reform, 

Prof.  J.  S.  Niebolion  on,  Scot  R.  Apr. 
Bduoation,  see  also  under  Universities  and  C<m- 
tents  of  the  Educational  Review,  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  Education,  Parents* 
Review,  etc 
Schoolmavters  in  Council,  by  P.  A.  W.  Hender- 
son. Mac,  May. 
University  Bvtenslon  In  England.  Q  R.  Arr. 
Aims  of  Unirertity  Extension,  8.  T.  Skid- 
more  on.  Lipp,  May. 
Elementary  Bduoation,  A  Municipal  Charge, 

by  Lord  Ssndfmd,  F  R,  May. 
A  Modem  Hf  gh  School  Girl,  Bmlly  C.  Cook 
on,  Nat  R,  May. 
Kgolsrs  Reminiscences,  N  E  M.  Apr. 
d'^Bguilles,  Marquis,  French  Envoy  In  1746.  J. 


G.  Alger  on,  Scot  R.  Apr. 
Btfvptology,  see  also  under  Tell  Amama. 

Th^  Raoe-Typea  of  tbe  Egyptian  Monuments. 
Sun  H.  I^y. 
Electrical  Engineering  as  a  Profession,  C  F  M. 

May. 

Electridtv.  its  Later  History,  by  G.  H.  Stock- 

bridffe.  )l  E  M.  Apr. 
Bliiin  Marbles,  Hon.  G.  N.  Curzon  on.  F  R,  Msy 
Elliott.  Sir  Walter,  B.  Sewell  on,  A  Q.  Apr 
Kngland  through  Chinese  spectacles,  T  B.  May 
BngUnd  as  a  Training  Ground  for  Young  India, 

In  M.  l^y 

English  Commonwealth,  Political  Ideal  of,  J. 

G.  Dow  on.  E  H.  Apr 
English  History :  Series  of  Articles  by  E.  A. 

Freeman  and  others,  Chaut,  May 
Evolution,  Factors  of,  J.  Le  Conte  on,  Mon. 

Apr 

Bxerdse  and  Training,  Sir  M.  Mackenile  on. 
New  R,  May  ^ 


Factory  Act,  see  under  Women 

Faeroe  Ids.,  Caroline  Biriey  on.  G  W.  May 

Fairy  Lore:  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,** 

Uthel  G.  Skeat  on.  P  L,  Apr 
Family  Histories,  Stnmge,  H.  Frilb  on,  C  F  K» 

May 

Fasting.  Virtue  of,  Bev.  Hatty  Jooea  on*. 
Sun  M,  May 

Fiction : 

MarrifKl  Women  in  FictSoo,  M.  W.  Haaeltin» 
on.  N  A  R,  Apr 
Finaooe  t 

Chat  about  the  Bank  of  England,  Henry  May 

on.  Bank.  May 
Retrospect,  188»^,  Bank,  May 
Flsberies  Diapntca : 
Behring  Sol,  Bossiaand,  C.  D.  Collet  on.  A 

Apr 

Flood  Plains  of  Bivers,  W.  J.  McGee  on,  F.  Anr 
F  nwer  Girls  t  A  Lady  Amateur  Flower  Girl,  by 

Mary  Spencer  Warreo.  Lamp.  Msy 
Formative  Influences.  Prof.  S.  Newcomb  on.  F. 

Apr 

Foundling  Hospital  (Cspf  ain  Coram's  FunilyX 
Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland  on.  Sun  M.  May 

France  and  Germany,  or  1806  versus  1870-1,  Col. 
G.  B.  Mallesonon,  U  S  M,  liay 

France : 

Toe  University  of  France,  Prof.  W.  L.  Mon> 

tague  on,  N  B  M.  Apr 
Religious  Life  and  Thought,  Sun  H,  Mav 
Private  Life  in   the   rourtoenth  Century^ 

Mdme.  James  Darmesteter  on,  F  E.  May 
The  Sunny  South.  C.  J.  Wills  on.  Ata.  May 
Free  Will,  S,  H.  Hodgson  on.  Mind.  Apr 
French  Fevolutiun,  Mme  Men  and  Wom^'n  of. 
LQ,Apr 


Gaelic  in  Sootiand,  Spread  of.  Prof.  John  Rbjy 

on.  Scot  R.  Apr 
(lAme  Fishes  of  the  Florida  Reef,  C.  F.  Holder 

on,  C  M.  May 
Garoes :  Christiaa  Manliness  in  Games,  by  Hon. 

»ud  Rev.  B.  Lyttelton,  Sun  M.  Mav 
Germian  Humourists,  C.  H.  Herford  on,  Mac. 

Gprnany : 

The  Uiiityof  Germiny,  by  Dr.  F.  H.  GefTcken.. 
E  H.  Apr 

G<Hi»'nv.  J.  K.,  Bulgarian  Patriot.  Sufferings  of. 
W  R.May 

Geuliucx,  Arnold,  and  his  Works,  Prof,  J.  P.  N. 

Land  on.  Mind,  Apr 
Gladstone,  W.  B..  on  John  Murray  and  hia 

Friends,  Mur.  May 
G<iethe's  Key  to  Faust,  by  W.  P.  Andrews,  A  H, 

May 

Gore,  Rev.  C.,  on  tbe  Holy  Spirit  and  Inspiratioxir 

by  R.WatU,PRR.  Apr 
Gospels.  Recent  Works  on,  Ch  Q.  Apr 
Go89e,  Philip  Henry,  Puritan  Natuialist,  L  Q» 

Apr.  Sun  H,  May 
Gnsse,  M.  T.  Amherst  on,  E  I.  May 

Its  Perfumes  and  Pictures,  C.  Mav 
Gr^ek  '.Influence  on  Christianity,  Prof.  Sanday 

on,  C  R.  May 
Greeley.  Horace,  Letters  by,  Llp|>,  May 
Greenwood  Tree.  C.  May 
Groas's  *' Gill  Merchant."  F.  W.  Cunningbana 

on,  Econ  R,  Apr 


Ham  House.  Lady  Sudeley  on,  E  I.  Mav 
Hami.ton,  Alexander,  B.  P.  Poarell  on.  A.  Apr 
Hayti,  Future  of.  Gen.  Legitime  on.  A  Q,  Apr 
Hebiews,  Bpistie  to.  Bishop  Westcott  on,  Ch  Q, 

Apr 

Hindu  Family,  A  Q,  Apr 

History  of  Historical  Writing  In  America,  by 

Dr.  J.  F.  Jameson,  N  E  M,  £nr 
H'^pedale  and  Its  Founder,  L.  G.  Unisooon* 

N  E  M,  Apr. 
Hornby,  Adm.,  C  S  J,  May 
Hnrses  : 

The  Ethics  of  Hone-keeping,  H.  C.  Merwio 

on.  A  M.  May  ^ 
Training  of  Polo  Ponies,  J.  M.  Brown  on. 
Black,  May 
Hougbton.  Lord,  L  Q.  Apr 
Hughes,  Bev.  H.  P.,  W.  J.  Dawson  on,  T  M» 

Hypnotisms 
Concerning  a  PS3^ic  Medium  In  HypnotSan. 

byR.alfaso5.A.  Apr 
Dr.  J.  R.  Gasqueton,  D  R.  Apr 
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IbMn  Question ; 

O.  Orawfurd  on.  F  R,  May 

Ibsen's  Sodal  DnuuM,  Q  R,  Apr 
Immortality,  Dr.  G.  M.  Qould  on,  Hon.  Apr 
India: 

Presbyterian  Union  In  India :  a  Symposium, 

P  R  R.  Apr 
The  Tea  Industry.  Colonel  Oadell  on.  G  M. 

May 

Hallways  in  Kashmir,  A  Q.  Apr 

The  Lqgal  Inferiority  of  Sngtlsh  to  Mnbam- 1 

madan  Women.  A  l|.  Apr 
In  India,  by  Surgeon-General  Francis.  In  M.  | 

May  , 
Jail  tEzperiences,  by  0.  T.  Buokland,  Nat  R, 

May 

Inspiration  and  Biblical  Criticism,  Professor, 

Davison  on.  Ex  T,  Mav 
Intermediate  State,  Ch  Q.  Apr 
Ireland :  ' 

Home  Rule,  Sir  G.  Gavan  Dufty  on.  C  R.  Mav  ^ 
Iron  and  Steel  Industries  of  America,  Sir  J. ; 

KiUon  on,  C  R,  May  I 
Isaiah,  Crltleal  Problem  of,  L  Q,  Apr 
Ise.  Temples  of,  Transfer  of,  K.  If.  House  on, 

Scx*lb,  May 

Italian  Secret  Societies,  L.  Wolffsohn  on.  C  R. 
May 

Italy  and  the  United  States,  see  under  Unitel 
States 

Jews :  The  Jews  of  France,  Jew  Q.  Apr 
Jewish  £thlcal  Wills,  Jew  Q.  Apr 
Jewish  Christian  Conference  at  Chicago,  G, 
F.  Magoun  on,  0  D.  Apr 

Johnson.    Samuel,    Over   Johnson's  Grave, 
Causerie  by  W.  Besant,  Harp,  May 

Journalism  and  Literature,  Rev.  Harry  Jones 
on,  N  H,  May 

Judicial  System,  E  R.  Apr 

Kaiser-Hind  and  Hindostani,  N  C,  May 
Kennedy,  Dr.  S  ,  Phren  M,  May 
Klngdcn,  Bishop,  on  the  Incarnation,  Ch  Q. 
Apr 

Klosterirann  on  the  Pentateuch,  by  Lw  B. 
Paton,  P  R  R.  Apr 

Labour  Qurstloni 
Trade  Unionism  and  Utopia,  W.  H.  Mallook 
on,  F,  Apr 

Labour  v.  Capital  in  Britain.  Black,  May 
The  Bight  Honrs  Day  in  America,  J.  Bae  on, 

Eeon  J,  Mar 
The  Coming  Factory  Act,  Miss  C.  Blade  on, 

C  R.May 
Lambeth  Judgment,  Q  R,  Apr 
Land: 

Nationalization  of  Land  as  first  presented,  by 
Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  A,  Apr 
Latent  Force,  J.  W.  Keely  on,  Llpp.  May 
Laud,  Archbishort  Canon  Brijcht  on,  N  H,  May 
Law  an<t  the  Lawyers : 
The  Judicial  System,  E  R,  Apr 
The  State  of  the  Law  Courto.  Str.  Apr 
Recent  Progress  of  Codification,  J.  D.  Wilson 

on.  Jup  R.  Apr 
Possession  in  Bngllsh  Law,  C.  Street  on, 

Jur  R,  Apr 
Une  Batailie  de  Llvres ;  Bplsode  in  the  Lite- 
rary History  of  International  Law,  E.  Nys 


Lurk.  Merit  and  Success,  G.  B.  Gallagher  on, 
Nat  R.  May 

Ltiders,  Cnaries  Henry,  Three  Poems  by,  Llpp, 
May 

Ludgate  and  its  Memories,  C.  E.  B.  Barrett  on. 

LudM.lfay 
Lux  Mundi,  Scot  R.  Apr 

Mr.  Gore  on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Inspiration, 
by  E.  Watts,  PR  R.Apr 
Lsrncning  at  New  Orleans,  see  under  United 

States 

MftcCarthv,  Denis  Florence,  and  his  **  Waiting 


on,  JupR,'Apr 
'    '  llfiid, 


'  On  the  Stump  for  the 


Lawson,  Sir  Will 

Pump,"  StP,  Apr 
Leeky.  Mr.,  on  Irish  Home  Rule,  by  B.  J. 

Clinch,  ACQ.  Apr 
Leo  XIII.,  Pope,  Letters  of,  D  R.  Apr;  and 

Catholic  Philosophy  in  England,  D  R.  Apr 
Levant:  Administration  of  Justice,  D.  D6m&- 

triads  on,  JuP  R.  Apr 
Lit)erty,  Pleas  for.  Q  R.  Apr ;  L  Q.  Apr 
Life  from  a  Tokyo  Pulnt  of  View,  by  Prof. 

Hardy.  A  R,  Ap 
Life  in  Darkest  London,  James  Greenwood  on 

Lud  M.  May 
Lightfoot,  Bishop,  and  his  St.  Clement  of  Rome, 

Ch  Q.  Apr 
Literature : 

Lost  Treasures,  Wm.  Sheppard  on,  Llpp,  May 
Living  to  eat.  nnd  eating  to  live.  Dr.  Yorke 

Davtes  on,  6  M,  May 
London :  a  Model  Cltj,  G.  Shaw  Lefevre  on, 
New  R.  May 

Roman  London,  B.  Lawrence  on.  Happ.  May 
Lough,  John  Graham.  Sculptw,  M  C,  May 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  J.  0.  Story  on,  M  N  C, 

Mar 


for  the  May,"  Ip  M,  May 
Magee,  Archbishop,  Sun  H,  May 
Mandeville's  Travels,  Q  R,  Apr 
Manlpur  Disaster : 
Sir  R.  Temple  on.  New  R,  May 
The  Hi U-m^n  around  Manlpur,  C.  N.  Barbam 
on.  Nat  R.  Mav 
Maori  Traditions,  Q.  May 
Maple.  J.  BlundeU.  Tin.  May 
Marian  Persecution.  Ch  Q,  Apr 
Market  Gardening  for  Ladies.  Miss  G.  Harri- 

man.  StP,  Apr 
Marriage  and  the  Marriage  Laws : 
The  Judicial  Shoc^  to  Marriage,  by  Mrs.  E. 

Lynn  Linton,  N  C,  May 
The  Law  relating  to  the  Married,  J,  B.  Joel 
on.  Nat  R.  May 
Maurioe,  Frederick  Denison.  as  Christian  So- 
cialist, Judge  Hughes  on,  Econ  R.  Apr 
Mazeppa  Legend,  Lleut.-Col.  H.  Spalding  on, 

Nat  R.  May 
M-«zzini : 

Personal  Reoollectlcns  of,  by  Mlis  M.  Blind, 
F  R,  May 

Medical  Practice:  its  Rewards  and  Responsl 

blUties,  L  Q,  Apr 
Men  and  Women  of  Our  Times.  PhPCn  M,  May 
Men  and  Women  of  the  Revolution,  L  Q,  Apr 
Men  of  the  Salisbury  Parliament.  H.  W.  Lucy 

on,  NAR.  Apr 
Mendelssohn,  R.  F.  Sharp  on*  S.  May 
Microbes,  Mrs.  Priestley  on,  N  C.  May 
Milf's.  William  Augustus,  Correspondence  of. 

E  R,  Apr 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  on  Sunday  Amusements,  by 

Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts,  Hom  R.  Apr 
Millais,  Sir  J.  B..  PortralU  of,  StP,  Apr 
Mind,  Duality  of,  R.  M.  Bacheon,  Mon.  Apr 
Mind-Readers,  Methods  of.  Dr.  0.  Gatcheli  on, 

F,  Apr 
Missions  t 

The  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  I>.  A.  J. 

Gordon  and  Miss  A.  B.  Child  on,  0  D,  Apr 
Higher  Mlst>ionary  Education  in  India,  Dr. 

Gloag  on,  Scots,  M«y 
Morality:  Will  It  Survive  BeliglonP  by  P^o^ 

Godwin  Smith,  F,  Apr 
Morality  and  Environment,  by  A.  D.  Vintcn. 

A,  Apr 

Morris,  L^wis,  Poetry  of.  Ch  Q,  Apr 
Murray,  John,  and  his  Friends,  Black.  May 

W.  B.  Gladstone  on.  Mup,  May 
Music  Among  the  Wild  CaUle,  C  J,  May 

Xationallsation  of  Land,  see  under  Land 
Nat  onallsm  versus  Individualism.  A.  Apr 
Nationality,  Sentiment  of,  T.  B.  Edwards  on, 
W  R.  May 

Naval  Exhibition,  Adm.  Sir  Geo.  ElUott  on, 

USM,May 
Navies : 

F«liacies  respecting  Coaling  Stations,  Rear- 

Adm.  P.  H,  Colombon,  USM.  May 
The  Fighting  Power  of  the  Navy,  Bead-Adm. 

Scott  on,  Mup,  M^ 
Forts  and  Fleets,  Q  R,  Apr 
Australasian  Defence,  Major-Gen.  Sir  J.  Bevan 
Edwards  on,  J  R  C  I.  Apr 
Neo-Paganism.  Q  R,  Aor 
Newoomb,  Prof.  S,  Autobiographical,  (Formative 

Influences),  F,  Apr 
Newman,  Cardinal : 
as  a  Preacher,  by  Rev.  J.  V.  Traoey,  ACQ. 
Apr 

Newman  in  the  English  Church,  E  R.  Apr 
Newman  and  Wesley,  by  Rev.  J.  Telford,  Sun, 
M,May 
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NOTICE-FREE  COPIES. 

Mowbray  House,  Temple,  W.C,  June  1,  1891. 
^HE  great  success  which  has  attended  the  publication  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  enables  me 
to  offer  to  supply  it  FREE  to  all  those  who  are  serving  the  English-speaking  race  in 
circumstances  which  render  it  practically  impossible  for  them  to  become  subscribers. 
My  object  in  publishing  the  Review  was  to  create  a  monthly  organ  —  consecrated  to  the 
assertion  of  the  unity  of  the  English-speaking  race — which  would  bring  the  universal  thought  of 
the  world,  as  expressed  in  its  periodical  literature,  within  the  reach  of  all. 

But  the  world-scattering  tendencies  of  the  race  create  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
attainment  of  this  ideal.  Thousands  of  those  who  are  serving  the  general  commonweal,  and  devoting 
their  lives  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  domain  of  our  common  language,  are  compelled 
by  the  very  condition  of  their  service  to  live  far  removed  from  the  newsagent  and  the  bookseller. 

I  therefore  beg  to  intimate  that,  for  the  next  six  months,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  deliver  the 
Review  of  Reviews  free  to  any  central  offices,  agencies,  or  societies  which  will,  on  their  part,  under- 
take their  free  distribution  to  any  of  the  following  categories  of  the  public  servants  of  the  English- 
speaking  race :-  - 

1.  Missionaries  of  all  denominations,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  in  active  service  in  the  mission 

field. 

2.  The  officers  and  crews  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy  in  commission,  at  the  rate  of  three  copies  for 
each  ship,  or  one  copy  per  100  of  the  ship's  company. 

3.  The  reading-rooms  of  the  barracks  or  camps  of  the  British  Army,  at  home  or  abroad,  in 
the  same  proportion. 

4.  The  officers  and  crews  of  the  passenger  steamers  which  form  the  ocean  ferry  between  the 
various  divisions  of  the  English-speaking  world,  six  copies  per  steamer. 

5.  The  reading-rooms  of  all  police  barracks,  one  copy  per  station. 

6.  The  keepers  of  lighthouses  or  lightships,  whose  lonely  vigil  is  indispensable  to  the  safety 
of  the  ocean  highway. 

There  are  other  categories  of  public  servants  to  whom  the  same  offer  may  be  made,  but  for  the 
present  this  will  suffice. 

As  a  means  of  strengthening  that  sense  of  the  unity  of  our  race  which  is  the  hope  of  the 
future  p^ce  of  the  world,  and  of  developing  the  consciousness  of  common  service  to  our  common 
brotherhood,  I  commend  this  proposed  distribution  of  the  Review  to  the  attention  of  my  readers. 

W.  T.  STEAD. 
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June  1,  1891. 
Many  things  have  happened  last  montli 
tion  of     at  home  and  abroad,  but  few  things  have 
Conscience,  more  significant  of  the  progress  of 

the  world  than  the  unanimous  vote  by  which, 
on  the  12th  May,  the  House  of  Commons  expelled 
Captain  Verney  from  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  so  enabled  the  North  Bucks  electors  to 
add  their  testimony  to  the  reahty  of  the 
Liberal  revival  by  increasing  the  Liberal  majority 
from  208  to  381.  Captain  A^erney,  although  he 
had  not  succeeded  in  his  intent,  was  sent  to  gaol  for 
twelve  months.  Thereupon  we  had  a  signal  illus- 
tration of  the  extraordinary  moml  possibilities  latent 
in  a  law.  It  is  often  said  that  you  cannot  make  a 
man  moral  by  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  now  in- 
controvertibly  i)roved  that  you  can  enormously  raise 
the  moral  standard  of  Parliament  itself  by  a  single 
clause  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  If  that  particular 
clause  had  not  been  included  in  that  Act,  Captain 
Verney  would  have  been  received  everysvhere  as  a 
person  against  whose  fitness  for  a  seat  in  Parliament 
it  was  pliarisiiism  to  say  a  word.  Becaase  that  clause 
was  carried,  the  leader  of  the  House  declares,  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  both  parties,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  Captiiin  Verney  to  remain  a  Member  of 
the  House,  or  efficiently  discharge  his  duties  to  his  con- 
stituents ;  and  the  House,  after  hearing  the  same  thing 
from  the  temporary  leader  of  the  Liberals,  at  once, 
without  a  dissentient  voice,  expelled  the  offender  from 
the  number  of  its  Members.  Thus  the  Act,  which  was 
extorted  from  Parliament  in  1885,  has  actually  in  1891 
created  a  conscience  in  Parliament.  It  Ls  a  limited 
conscience,  it  is  true — painfully  limited.  We  unfor- 
tunately failed  in  1885  in  adding  a  clause  to  the  Bill 
making  the  coi-ruption  of  a  young  married  woman,  or 
seduction  when  effected  by  fraud  or  false  pretences, 
or  when  followed  by  desertion,  a  criminal  off'ence. 
Had  we  done  so,  no  doubt  we  should  have  creiited  a 
conscience  on  these  subjects  also.  That  work,  however, 
still  remains  to  be  done.  But  the  expulsion  of  Captain 
Verney  giv^es  an  enormous  impetus  to  the  deter- 
mimition  with  which  all  decent  men  and  women  will 
work  for  legislation  on  these  matters.  For  it  is  now 
clear  as  daylight  that  by  law  you  can  not  only  punish 
criminals  but  you  can  develop  the  conscience  of  the 
•.rhole  community. 


The  evidence  which  this  case  and  others 

''^ro  kfnT  ^^"^^'^  evolution  of  what  may  be 

called  the  rudiments  of  a  Christian  con- 
science even  in  politicians  and  wire-puUerg,  leads  a 
thoughtful  waiter  in  one  of  the  leading  Nonconformist 
new\spapers  to  recall  Butler's  great  saving  that,  had 
conscience  power  as  it  has  authority,  it  would  rule 
the  world."  In  the  Pai-nell  case,  as  he  reminds  us,  this 
authority  exerted  power  in  unmistakable  fashion  : — 

The  new  force  took  no  account  of  the  customary  and 
conventional  authorities,  asserted  itself  regardless  of 
them,  peremptorily  issued  its  mandates,  imperiously 
secured  their  acoomplishment,  and  transformed  as  c 
consequence  the  entire  political  situation.  It  brushed 
aside,  as  with  the  strength  of  a  yomig  giant,  aU  the 
policies  and  tactics  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  alone 
important.    It  has  since  shown  no  sign  of  retreating. 

And  in  this  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the 
Christian  conscience,  be  it  noted,  the  English  Non- 
conformists and  the  Irish  Catholics  played  a  leading 
part — a  happy  illustration  of  Christian  unity  on  the 
ethical  gi-ound,  of  good  omen  for  the  futui'e*  The 
Indepemknt  continues  the  argument  : — 

Power  the  Christian  conscience  in  our  English  common- 
wealth indubitably  possesses;  dare  we  look  to  it  con- 
sciously and  deliberately  to  rule  ?  No  one  proposes  to  in- 
vest it  with  the  functions  of  formal  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration ;  these  may  safely  be  left  to  the  existing  machinery. 
But  can  that  which  constitutes  true  government — the 
initiation,  impulse,  and  direction  of  national  action — be 
openly  claimed  for  the  Christian  conscience,  not  merely 
as  a  matter  of  right  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  ?  Un- 
organised as  yet,  and  scarcely  articulate,  it  has  proved 
its  superiority  to  the  organised  forces  of  party  and  pre- 
scription. As  the  situation  presents  itself  to  our  view, 
there  is  not  a  political  factor  which  can  be  compared  with 
it  for  strength  or  effectiveness.  Shall  wo  conclude,  then, 
that  the  transitional  nature  of  the  present  epoch  is  a 
veritable  call  of  God  to  the  Christian  conscience  of  this 
country  to  take  to  itself  its  great  power  and  reign  ? 

No  doubt,  no  doubt.  But  will  the  keepers  of  the 
Christian  conscience  hear  and  obey  the  ciill  ?  And 
will  they,  if  they  hear,  have  sufficient  'of  that  Divine 
sympathy  and  saving  common  sense,  w'hich  is  a& 
grace  from  on  high,  to  enable  them  to  use  this  great 
power  without  abusing  it,  and  with  a  resolute  im- 
partiality that  does  not  excuse  in  an  Englishman 
— say  in  the  Forest  of  Dean — what  is  held  to  be  a 
cjipital  offence  in  the  case  of  the  leader  qi  the  Irish 
people  ? 
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The  dismay  with  which  the  party  wire- 
^Liberaf^  puller  regarded  the  first  manifestation  of 
victory.     ^j^^  ^^^jj  ^£  sovereign,  has  been 

considerably  allayed  by  the  discovery  that,  in  the  old 
phrase,  "Godliness  has  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come,"  or,  to  render 
the  same  truth  in  modern  phrase,  it  was  a  good 
paying  policy  to  repudiate  Mr.  Parnell.  It  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  ^  foretell,  with  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  a  scientific  calculation,  how  a  General 
Election  will  go,  if  only  you  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  by-elections  by  which  to  test  the  rising 
and  falling  of  the  party  vote  in  comparison  with  the 
recorded  polls  at  the  previous  elections.  We  have 
had  more  than  enough  by-elections  in  the  past 
month  to  enable  us  to  see  that  the  Unionist  majority 
of  1886  will  disappear  whenever  Parliament  is 
dissolved.  There  have  been  five  contested  elections 
in  May,  which  were  also  contested  in  1885,  when  the 
Liberal- Irish  majority  in  the  House  was  170,  and  in 
1886,  when  the  Unionist  majority  was  100.  The 
result  shows  that  the  Unionist  majority  has  dis- 
appeared, and  that  the  electors  approximate  to  the 
position  of  1885.    The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 

1885.  1886.  May,  1891. 

L.  T.  L.         T.U.  L.  T.U. 

Whitehaven... 1,125  l,33o... 1,110  1,216.. .1,105  1,^38 

Stowmarket...4,(K)6  3, 475.. .3,363  3,1K)6...4,346  4,132 

South  Dorset  3,128  3,095.. .2,486  3,477. ..3,238  3,278 

Harborough... 5,502  5,336.. .4,570  5,708.. .5,982  5,493 

North  Bucks.  5,462  4,006.. .4,389  4,460.. .5,013  4,632 

19,825  17  248  15,918  18,767  19,684  18,875 

The  totals  come  out  as  follows : — 

18^?i.  1886.  M«y.  1«91. 

Liberal   19,825    15,918    19,684 

Tory   17,248    18,767    18,875 


Majority    (L)   2,577       (C)   2,849       (L)  809 

The  figures  for  the  three  periods  are  very 
pi^phecy.  I'cmarkable.     The  first  period  stretches 

from  the  Geneml  Election  down  to  the 
formal  repudiation  by  Mr.  Gladstone  of  the  clause 
which  \vrecked  his  Bill.  The  second  and  longest  period 
covers  the  time  between  the  repudiation  of  the  clause 
expelling  the  Irish  Members  and  the  O'Shea  Divorce 
Case.  The  third  begins  with  the  Divorce  Case  and 
ended — so  far  as  this  retrospect  goes — with  the  North 
Bucks  Election,  May  28.  Comparing  the  by- 
elections  of  these  three  periods  with  the  polls  in  the 
same  constituencies  in  1885  and  1886,  it  is  as  clear 
as  noonday  (1)  that  until  Mr.  Gladstone  repudiated 
the  fatal  clause  which  converted  Ireland  into  a  taxed 
Republic,  the  polls  at  the  byes  were  almost  as  in 
1886.**    They  would  have  been  even  worse  but  for 


the  last  two,  Ilkeston  and  Burnley,  when  the  clause 
was  practically  repudiated.  (2)  That  after  Mr.  Glad- 
stone dropped  that  clause  down  to  the  0*Shea 
Divorce  Case  the  polls  were  "a^j  in  1885."  And 
(3)  that  since  the  Divorce  Case,  while  the  polls  are 
still  far  better  than  they  were  in  1886,  they  have  not 
regained  the  high  water-mark  of  1885.  The  figures 
are  as  follows  : — 

First  Period :  From  the  General  Election  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  Jonah  Clause.  Nine  constituencies : 

1885.  1886.  I33-Rlectl«»Q. 

Liberals   29,466  25,639  27,515 

Conservatives  and 
Unionists    26,751  26,903  26,709 

Lib.  -f  2,715  Lib.  -  1,264  Lib.  +  806 
Second  Period  :  From  July  1st,  1887,  after  the  clause 
was  abandoned,  to  Nov.  1890,  before  the  Divorce  Case. 
Forty  four  constituencies. 

IShly.  1886.  By-Flectlon. 

Liberals   165,588         134,134  167,057 

Conservatives  and 
Unionists    140,447         134,910  144,415 

Lib.  -h  25,141    Lib.  -  776  Lib.  -f  22,642 
Third  Period  :  Eight  constituencies,  from  Divorce  Case 
to  May  28th. 

1886.  1886.  By  Election. 

Liberals   32,578  25,680  32,055 

Conservatives  and 

Unionists    26,855  29,493  32,210 

Lib.  -I-  5,723  Lib.  -  3,813  Lib.  -  155 
Of  course,  from  this  comparison  all  by-elections  are 
excluded  which  were  not  contested  both  in  1885  and 
1886.  But  sixty-one  by-elections,  in  10  per  cent,  of 
the  constituencies,  afford  quite  sufficient  data  on 
which  to  base  a  confident  calculation  as  to  the  result 
of  the  approaching  General  Election. 

Unionists  naturally  look  upon  this  result 
tlon  as  a  with  dismay,  and  they  are  the  more 
party  move,  j^g]^^^^^  because  these  Liberal  victories 
have  taken  place  immediately  after  they  played  their 
trump  card.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
reluctance  of  the  Conservatives  to  Free  Education 
was  chiefly  overcome  by  representations  of  the 
enormous  party  advantage  that  would  be  leaped  by 
an  offer  to  pay  school  fees  from  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer. It  is  always  painful  to  swallow  your 
principles,  but  it  can  be  done  if  you  believe  that  you 
will  get  fat  on  your  meal.  But  what  if  they  stick 
in  youi*  throat,  or  produce  indigestion  ?  That 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  last  month  on  this 
matter  of  Free  Education.  As  usual,  the  caii- 
caturists  hit  oft'  the  situation  more  neatly  than  the 
penmen.  Although  Ministers  have  kept  the 
promise  of  Free  Education  before  the  country 
for  more  than  a  month,  they  have  not  yet 
ventured  to  explain  the.^.metho<^^  pro- 
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pose  to  give  effect  to  their  proposal.  The  Derby 
number  of  Punch  shows  us  Mr.  Goschen  leading  the 


THE  LAST  STRAW.    HOW  WILL  THE  CAMEL  STAND  IT? 

Conser\'ative  Party  to  the  starting  post  with  his 
Free  Education  Bill  as  a  jockey  in  the  saddle.  But 
the  horse  has  blinders  over  its  eyes,  and  Mr.  Goschen 
apologetically  explains  that  with  such  a  rider  up 
blinkers  are  indispensable.  The  effect  on  the  electorate 
is  more  roughly  portrayed  in  the  accompanying  car- 
toons, reduced  from  the  Darty  a  Birmingham  weekly 
of  some  considerable  ability. 


CMaj  16, 1891. 


_  The  real  change  in  the  Liberal  foi-tunes 

The  change   ,  ^     ,  .  i.  -  r 

in  the  Liberal  dates,  however,  not  from  the  promise  of 

p  unes.  Education  by  the  Government,  but 

from  the  abandonment  of  the  proposal  to  expel  the 
Irish  Members  from  Westminster,  which  was  the 
dividing  line  between  Separation  and  Union.  Every 
one  is  in  favour  of  some  method  of  decentralisa- 
tion. Of  this  we  have  had  remarkable  evidence  in 
the  speech  dehvered  by  Lord  Salisbury  at  Glasgow 
on  May  20.  He  referred  to  a  speech  he  had  made 
some  years  ago  at  Edinburgh,  "  the  capital  of  the 
other  side  of  Scotland,"  and  said : — 

I  ventured  to  make  remarks  in  favour  of  decentralisa- 
tion, of  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  extreme  interfer- 
ence and  officialism  which  arise  from  centralisation,  and 
pointing  to  the  powers  of  municipalities  as  the  great 
remedy  for  such  an  evil.  WJien  I  came  home  the  late  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  with  whom  I  had  been  staying,  said  to  me, 
"What  a  Home  Rule  speech  you  have  been  making.*' 
Well,  it  was  perfectly  true.  Before  I  say  anything  further 
in  praise  of  Home  Rule,  allow  me  to  make  this  observa- 
tion—that if  there  is  any  country  in  the  world  where 
divisions  are  historically  so  deep  and  feelings  are  sa 
bitter  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  do  each  other 
justice,  that  comitry  can  only  receive  any  portion  of 
municipal  self-government  with  considerable  precaution. 
I  can  only  say  that  hypothetically,  so  that  you  may  not 
assume  that  I  am  not  raising  the  giving  of  Home  Rule  to 
such  a  country  if  it  exists ;  but  with  this  reservation  I 
am  a  great  believer  in  Home  Rule.  I  should  like  to  give 
to  the  municipalities,  the  municipal  authorities,  the  oldeat 
representatives  of  popular  government  in  this  country, 
the  very  utmost  powers  in  dealing  wiUi  all  legislation  that 
is  of  a  businesslike  character. 

If  Lord  Salisbury  can  speak  thus,  is  it  surprising 

that  the  electors  at  large  have  shown  a  general 

tendency  to  support  Home  Rule  ever  since  July,  1887,. 

w^hen  Mr.  Gladstone  first  made  it  quite  clear  that  he 

was  not  determined  to  insist  upon  destroying  the 

Imperial  Parliament  as  a  detail  of  his  scheme  for 

creating  a  subordinate  statutory  assembly  at  Dublin  ? 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  seats  gained  by  the 

Liberals  since  July  1887  : — 

Spalding,  Coventry,  Northwich,  Edinburgh  (W), 
Southampton,  Ayr,  Govan,  Kennington,  Rochester, 
Peterborough,  Bucks  (N),  St.  Pancras  (N),  Camarvon,^ 
Barrow,  Eccles,  Hartlepool,  Stowmarket,  Harborough. 

The  Tory  Unionists  have  gained  Doncaster,  and 

have  retaken  the  Ayr  Burghs. 

"  Portugal,"  said  Mr.  Rhodes  lately,  "  is 
SoSSfAfrlwu  ^^^^^  troubling  me,  but  the  matter  will 

right  itself  in  time.  It  is  like  a  fly  that 
tickles  your  nose  in  hot  weather.  The  proper  thing  is 
not  to  swear."  This  philosophic  mood  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  his  capacity  for  "  swear  "  is  overdrawn 
upon  in  other  directions.  The  threatened  trek  of  the 
Boers  across  the  Limpopo,  although  origin^ly employed 
as  a  means  of  ex|pg|ti§gj«{)jjl^bp@r(§^^    "  from 
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Mr.  Rhodes  for  a  worthless  concession,  has  not  been 
abandoned.  President  Kriiger  seems  to  be  acting 
loyally  enough  in  "damping"  the  trek,  but  its 
authors  persist  in  saying  that  they  will  seize 
Banyaland  as  soon  as  the  recent  deluge  dries  up. 
Should  they  be  as  good  as  their  word,  Mr.  Rhodes  will 
be  compelled  to  do  one  of  two  things — fight  them,  or 
make  terms.  He  will  probably  prepare  to  do  the 
first,  the  better  to  do  the  second.  At  present  he  is 
on  the  fighting  tack.  If  need  be,  he  will  lay  down 
the  Premiership,  his  tenure  of  which  depends  on  the 
Dutch  vote,  and  stand  forth  as  President  of  the 
British  South  African  Company,  holding  the  pass 
against  the  Boer  invasion  of  British  territory.  As 
the  Boers  know  that  Mr.  Rhodes  is  a  man  of  his 
word,  there  will  probably  be  no  trek,  or  if  there  is  it 
will  be  conducted  under  Rhodian  auspices.  Mr. 
Rhodes  will  fight  without  scruple  and  without  remorse 
if  unfortunately  he  should  be  forced  to  fight ;  but  his 
whole  instinct  is  in  the  other  direction.  He  has  had 
no  experience  of  bloodshed,  whereas  he  lias  spent 
his  life  and  made  his  reputation  as  the  very  Ulysses  of 
shrewd  and  crafty  management.  If  he  cannot 
manage  the  trekkers  when  he  has  President  Kriiger 
and  the  whole  power  of  tha  British  Empire  at  his 
back,  then  indeed  the  hand  of  the  great  amalgamator 
must  have  lost  its  cunning.  That  is  the  very  last 
thing  that  is  implied  by  the  news  from  the  Cape, 
where  he  has  just  bought  a  site  for  the  new  South 
African  University,  and  where  his  Government  has 
introduced  a  Licensing  Bill,  under  which  two- thirds 
of  the  electors  in  any  locality  can  forbid  the  renewal 
of  any  licence,  and  where  no  new  licence  can  be  issued 
until  two-thirds  of  the  electors  have  intimated  their 
desire  that  it  should  be  granted.  That  is  to  say,  two- 
thirds  of  the  electors,  minus  one,  cannot  shut  up  an 
existing  public-house,  but  one-third  of  the  electors, 
plus  one,  can  prevent  a  new  public-house  being  opened. 

^  ^  Lord  Salisbury  has  offered  the  Portu- 
The  Pop- 

tugueseon  guese  Government  an  arrangement  by 
^and  tl^^  which,  in  return  for  the  cession  of  Manica, 
ZambesL  Portuguese  sovereignty  is  recognised  over 
50,000  square  miles  on  the  north  of  the  Zambesi. 
The  basis  of  this  arrangement  was  explained  by  the 
Prime  Minister  with  almost  cynical  candour  at 
Glasgow.  After  describing  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  as  "  a 
very  considerable  man,  a  man  of  very  many  remark- 
able powers  and  remarkable  resolution  and  will" — 
one  of  the  most  emphatic  tributes  ever  paid  by  a 
British  Prime  Minister  to  a  Colonial  statesman — 
Lord  Salisbury  declared  that  not  even  the  desire  of 
pleasing  our  fellow-countrymen  at  the  Cape  could 
uiduoe  the  Foreign  Office  to  abandon  the  paramount 


duty  of  observing  and  sustaining  international  law 
and  right.  Therefore — 

We  have  come  to  a  conclusion  with  respect  to  the 
occupation  of  territory  which  I  believe  will  be  beneficial 
to  bioth  parties  if  our  present  proposals  are.  accepted. 
The  territory  we  shall  recognise  as  belonging  to  South 
Africa  is  hish  land  on  which  white  men  can  work  and 
settle,  and  the  peculiarity  of  English  rule  is  that  we  are 
not  satisfied  with  ruling  over  the  natives,  but  that  we 
should  fill  the  land  with  our  own  people  and  our  own 
blood.  All  the  land  on  the  bank  of  the  Zambesi,  and 
which  we  have  offered  to  Portugal  in  exchange,  and  to 
which  we  think  she  has  some  historical  claim,  is  land 
which  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  those  bom  in  the 
country  and  have  the  blood  of  the  country. 

Which,  being  interpreted,  briefly  is  to  this  effect : 
Wherever  white  men  can  live  and  breed  and  settle 
in  South-Eastem  Africa,  the  land  belongs  to  Eng- 
land;  wherever  they  weaken  and  die,  it  is  left  to 
Portugal.  The  arrangement  is  not  a  bad  one,  if  it  is 
accompanied  by  two  stipulations — First,  that  we 
are  to  have  an  indisputable  right  of  way,  free  from 
duties  or  Portuguese  botheration,  through  the  un- 
healthy lands  left  to  Portugal ;  and,  secondly,  that 
wherever  there  is  navigable  water,  on  which  a  British 
gunboat  can  float,  such  navigable  water  must  belong 
to  us  by  the  same  rule  which  secures  us  the  whole  of 
the  habitable  plateaux.  The  cradle  and  the  gun- 
boat ought  really  to  be  quartered  on  the  royal  arms. 

The  CoUislon  "^^^  indunas  from  King  Gungunhama 
on  the  have  arrived  in  this  country,  praying  for 
Pungwe.  g^jj  audience  from  the  Great  White  Queen- 
Meanwhile  the  Portuguese  and  the  English  have 
come  into  collision  inland  of  Massi  Kesse.  The 
students  from  Lisbon  and  a  miscellaneous  rabble  of 
Portuguese  natives  appear  to  have  pushed  in  from 
Masse  Kessi,  which  they  found  deserted,  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  first  post  of  the  British  South 
African  Company.  Hereupon,  as  was  inevitable,  the 
British  pioneers  brushed  the  invaders  back  across 
the  frontier,  the  operation  being  accompanied  with 
the  loss  of  so  few  lives  as  to  indicate  very  little 
stomach  for  a  fight  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese. 
The  fight  occurred  on  May  11th,  according  to  the 
English  telegram  from  Umtassa's  kraal.  The  Por- 
tuguese attacked  a  police  post  held  by  forty-seven 
men,  six  miles  to  the  west  of  Massi  Kes^e,  on  the 
plateau,  and  were  beaten  back  after  two  hours* 
fighting.  The  Portuguese  official  version  says  that 
the  Chartered  Company's  poHce,  who  were  concealed 
in  an  intrenched  position,  suddenly  opened  fire  on  a 
Portuguesa  reconnoitering  party,  killing  seventeen 
and  wounding  twenty.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  latter,  when  foiled  in  their  ambitious  projects 
inland,  avenged^  .tl|emg^lv^^l0^M||^  on  more 
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the  mouth  of  the  Pungwe.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
who  is  acting  at  Cape  Town  as  special  correspondent 
of  the  Daily  Graphic,  has  telegraphed  that  *'  the 
immediate  occupation  of  the  coiist  by  a  British  naval 
force  seems  to  be  impei-ative."  Mr.  Rhodes's  young 
men  are  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
MI  land,  but  the  British  admiml  on  the  Mozambique 
station  should  be  instructed  to  keep  the  river  door 
open  in  the  rear. 

A  Bloody  May-Day  Demonstration  in  favour 

May-Day.  of  the  International  Eight  Hours  Day 
passed  off  peacefully  in  England,  Germany,  and 
Spain.    There  was  bloodshed  and  rioting  in  France, 


t  roin  a  jjuuto  by}  [Fradelle  and  Youny. 

MRS.  CUNINGHAME  GEAHAM. 


Italy,  Belgium,  and  Hungary.  M.  Constans,  the 
French  Prime  Minister,  who  is  steadily  establishing 
iiis  reputation  as  the  strong  man  of  the  Republic, 
had  52,000  soldiers  under  arms  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  shoot,  and  \vho,  as  the  result  proved 
at  Fourmies,  did  not  hesitate  to  shoot  with 
deadly  effect.  The  disorder,  however,  did  not 
rise  beyond  cavalry  charges  and  occasional  bayonet 
proddings,  except  in  Rome,  where  two  persons 
were  killed  and  thirty -five  w^ounded,  including 
four   officers    and    twenty  -  five    soldiers,   and  in 


Fourmies,  where  fourteen  persons  were  killed  and 
forty  wounded.  The  new  Lebel  rifle,  with  the  smoke- 
less powder,  proved  very  deadly  on  the  mob ;  the 
bullets  passed  through  one  body  after  another, 
opening  a  lane  after  the  fashion  of  grape-shot  in  old 
days.  Mr.  Cuninghamo  Gi*aham,  who  attended  an 
indignation  meeting  at  Calais  on  account  of  the 
Fourmies  "  massacre,"  was  administratively  expelled 
from  France  as  a  firebrand  too  dangerous  to  be 
tolerated  among  the  explosives  and  combustibles  in 
the  Republic.  Among  the  other  incidents  of 
Labour  Day  one  of  the  most  interesting  was 
the  immense  success  of  Mrs.  Cuninghame  Graham 
at  the  mass  meeting  at  Madrid.  Mrs.  Cuninghamo 
Graham  addressed  the  Spanish  workers  in  their  own 
sonorous  and  eloc^uent  language,  and  was  naturally 
welcomed  with  overwhelming  enthusiasm.  Mrs.  Cun- 
inghame Graham,  who  is  engrossed  at  present  in  the 
preliminary  studies  necessary  to  enable  her  to  write 
the  life  of  St.  Teresa,  with  w^hich  she  has  already 
made  good  progress,  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  see  whether  she  could  address  her  own  countrymen 
as  fluently  as  she  can  lecture  in  the  less  musical 
tongue  of  her  adopted  country.  The  results  showed 
that  the  English  Socialists  can  always  count  upon 
an  eflicient  and  sympathetic  intermediary  between 
London  and  Madrid  whenever  Mrs.  Gi-aham  can 
be  recalled  from  the  era  of  St.  Teresa.  Note  as 
a  curious  sequel  to  the  shootings  of  the  Eight  Hour 
men  on  May  1st  that  M.  Constans  intervened  on 
May  26th  to  secure  a  twelve  hours'  working  day  for 
the  omnibus  employes  of  Paris.  They  liad  gone  on 
strike  against  the  working  day  of  seventeen  hours 
and  a  seven  days'  week. 

The  Grand  Jury  at  New  Orleans  has 
Submergred  returned  a  presentment  which  practically 

declares  that  the  lynching  of  the  Italians 
was  the  work  of  the  first,  the  best,  and  the  most 
law-abiding  citizens,  and  that,  as  the  acts  of  the 
per  juicer  and  the  briber  seemed  to  dominate  in  the 
Courts,  there  was  a  desperate  situation  which  re- 
quired despemte  remedies.  Therefore,  as  the  act 
was  practically  that  of  the  whole  city,  the  Grand 
Jury  did  not  feel  justified  in  presenting  indictments 
against  the  lynchers.  They  did  present  them,  how- 
ever, against  six  of  the  alleged  bribers  of  the  jury, 
of  whom  one  Detective  O'Malley  was  the  chief.  The 
Italians  growl,  but  the  Americans  stand  firm.  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw,  my  American  colleague,  writes  on  the 
subject  as  follows  : — 

Out  of  this  incident  is  emerging  a  revival  of  Ameri- 
canism. The  blinded  eyes  of  millions  of  American 
citizens  are  suddenly  opening  to  a  perception  of  the 
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folly  and  danger  of  a  further  encouragement  of  undesir- 
able immigration.  If  America  owes  anything  to  the 
world,  it  owes  first  of  all  the  duty  of  preserving  at 
their  highest  and  best  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
American  society  and  government.  In  many  States,  all 
that  is  required  of  an  immigrant  is  a  few  months' 
residence  and  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a 
naturalised  citizen.  In  Minnesota,  for  example,  the 
period  is  only  four  months.  A  company  of  Czech,  or 
Polish,  or  Italian  pauper  labourers,  absolutely  illiterate 
and  of  undesirable  morals,  may  leave  their  native  coun- 
try in  midsummer  and  arrive  in  Minnesota  in  time  to 
participate  in  the  November  elections  for  local,  State, 
and  Federal  ofiicers.  In  various  States  the  period  of 
residence  ia  six  months — two  months  longer  than  in 
Minnesota.  It  is  time  that  American  citizenship  were 
conferred  upon  foreigners  only  as  a  proud  distinction  in 
cases  of  approved  merit.  The  test  should  include  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  our  political  system ;  a  good 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  acquaintance  with  the 
English  language  ;  an  industrial  standing  well  removed 
from  pauperism  ;  and  a  record,  antecedent  and  present, 
that  is  wholly  free  from  criminal  stain.  The  several 
States  should  decline  henceforth  to  admit  foreigners  to 
political  privileges  until  they  have  completed  their 
naturalisation  as  American  citizens.  Some  definite  and 
comparatively  stringent  check  should  be  placed  upon 
immigration,  and  the  naturalisation  laws  and  methods 
especially  should  undergo  complete  reconstruction. 

The  New  South  "Wales  Parliament  was 
Prospects  ot  op6^e<i  ^^^y  1 9th.  The  attempt  to  adopt 
Federation.  action  in  submitting  the  Federa- 

tion proposals  to  all  the  Colonies  has  failed. 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  gave  notice  of  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  Federation,  subject  to  reserves  as  to  omis- 
sions or  amendments,  and  a  reference  to  the  people  in 
the  electoral  capacity  for  final  approval.  When, 
however,  he  announced  that  he  would  postpone  his 
resolutions  until  after  the  adoption  of  his  Local 
Government  Bill  and  the  Bill  abolishing  plural 
voting,  Mr.  Dibbs,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
moved  a  vote  of  no  confidence,  which,  on  being  pressed 
to  a  division,  was  negatived  only  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  Speaker.  It  would  not  be  surprising,  con- 
sidering the  jealousy  which  New  South  Wales  Free 
Traders  have  shown  of  the  Federation  scheme,  if  no 
further  progress  was  made  for  a  time  in  the  direction 
of  Intercolonial  Federation.  That,  however,  only 
increases  the  urgency  of  progress  in  the  direction  of 
Imperial  Federation.  The  Empire  Trade  League 
gains  adherents  daily,  and  its  Canadian  members  are 
about  to  address  the  Crown  through  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  asking  for  a  conference  of  Colonial 
representatives  in  London  to  discuss  the  best  means 
of  promoting  inter- Imperial  trade. 

The  Apostle  "^^^  ^^^^  meetings  have  brought,  as  usual, 
of  New     to  the  somewhat  pagan  region  of  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand  an  in\4gorating  flood 
of  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice.  The  missionary  meet- 


ings have  been  as  well  attended  as  ever,  and  Exeter 
Hall  has  heard  once  more  the  reports  of  our  propa- 
gandists among  the  distant  and  dusky  races  of 
mankind.  Few  of  these  heralds  of  Christian 
civilisation  brought  back  so  cheerful  a  report  as 
the  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Port  Moresby,  after  eleven  years'  absence, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  through  the  press  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospel  into  Motu,  which  the  missionaries 
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have  decided  has  the  best  claim  to  be  rega-rded  as 
the  literary  language  of  New  Guinea.  The  London 
Missionary  Society  has  50  stiitions  occupied  in  that 
island,  with  227  coloured  teachers  for  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  2,000  children  in  school.  Twenty  New 
Guineans  are  themselves  employed  as  teachers,  carry- 
ing the  spelling-book  and  the  slate  into  regions 
where  their  fathers  could  only  have  gone  as  prisoners 
awaiting  a  cannibal  feast,  or  as  conquerors  spear  in 
hand. 

At  a  missionary  meeting — the  first  held  in  New  Guinea 
— a  few  months  ago,  one  of  the  speakers  picked  up  a 
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spear,  and  he  said :  "  This  used  to  be  our  constant  com- 
panion. We  dared  not  go  to  our  gardens  without  it ;  we 
took  it  in  our  canoes  ;  we  carried  it  on  our  journeys  ;  we 
slept  with  it  by  our  side,  and  we  took  our  meals  with  it 
close  at  hand  ;  but,"  he  said,  **  we  can  now  sleep  safely 
because  of  this,"  holding  up  the  book  of  the  Gospels. 
"  This  book  has  brought  to  us  ^^>eace  and  protection,  and 
we  no  longer  require  the  spear.  * 

Mr.  Lawes  speaks  highly  of  the  British  adminis- 
trator, Sir  W.  MacGregor,  'who  appears  to  obey  in 
spirit  and  to  the  letter  his  instructions,  "  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  to  provide  religion  and  education  among 
the  native  inhabitants."  Nothing  is  heard  of  the 
Germans  on  the  North,  beyond  vague  rumours  of 
disease  and  death.  No  news  'crosses  the  island, 
journalism  not  yet  having  been  invented  in  New 
Guinea,  although  the  natives  are  very  eager  to 
obtain  newspapers,  which  they  value  as  substitutes 
for  the  fig  leaf  of  our  first  parents.  The  Times,  Mr. 
Walter  will  be  glad  to  hear,  is  in  particular  request, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  printed  on  the  thickest 
paper. 

The  May  meetings  afford  no  inadequate 

Children's  register  of  the  faith  and  courage  and 
Archbishop,  ^j^^.^^  ^^^^^  p^^jj^  The  Church 

Missionary  Societies  report  higher  receipts  than  ever 
before — ^the  two  divide  between  them  no  less  than 
£400,000 ;  while  the  Wesleyan,  the  Baptist,  and  the 
London  Missionary  Societies  all  report  deficits,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  first  two  amount  to  £10,000  each. 
Strange  to  say,  the  Bible  Society,  which  has  an 
annual  income  of  £217,000,  cannot  make  both  ends 
meet.  Its  deficit  last  year  was  £14,000,  and  it  is 
now  £40,000  in  debt.  One  of  the  younger  societies, 
which  has  displayed  the  most  astonishing  vitaUty,  as 
measured  by  the  growth  in  its  subscriptions  and 
branches,  is  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children.  Unlike  most  other  societies,  it  has  a 
soul,  and  that  soul  is  Benjamin  Waugh,  the  editor  of 
the  8unday  Magazine.  Mr.  Waugh  is  a  veritable 
children's  Archbishop  for  all  England,and  not  for  Eng- 
land only,  but  for  the  whole  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
Wherever  a  tortured  child  moans  in  garret  or  in 
cellar,  there  Mr.  Waugh  appears  as  a  deliverer  and 
avenger.  He  has  i\ow  sixty  aid  committees  in  Eng- 
land, two  in  Wales,  and  three  in  Ireland.  The  in- 
come of  the  Society  has  risen  from  £8,871  to  £19,421, 
but  it  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  whole  field  for  lack 
of  funds.  It  ought  to  have  a  revenue  of  £50,000 
per  annum,  and  no  doubt  before  long  Mr.  Waugh 
will  raise  that  and  more  also.  Last  month  he  secured 
the  quasi-conditional  support  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
who  has  pubUcly  confessed  that — 

To  bring  punishment  on  brutal  and  negligent  parents 


seems,  on  the  whole,  a  beneficial  function  ^  for  though, 
by  protecting  the  children  of  bad  parents  (who  are  on 
the  average  of  cases  themselves  bad),  there  is  some 
interference  with  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  yet  it  is  a 
defensible  conclusion  that  in  the  social  state  philan- 
thropic feeling  may,  to  this  extent,  mitigate  the  rigour  of 
the  natural  law. 

To  have  extorted  such  an  admission  from  the  great 
apostle  of  the  doctrine,  "  let  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most," justifies  a  behef  that  Mr.  Waugh,  whose  por- 
trait appears  on  the  opposite  page,  will  raise  his 
£50,000  per  annum.  It  is  much  easier  to  take  a 
collection  than  to  convert  the  very  Pope  of  laissez- 
faire. 

The  Miranzai  expedition  against  the 
Flintier  WAp.-^*^^^^  tribes  on  the  north-west  frontier 

of  India  has  come  to  a  close.  Sir  W. 
Lockhart,  at  the  head  of  a  punitive  column,  has  for 
several  weeks  past  been  engaged  in  penetrating  into 
the  heart  of  mountain  fastnesses,  inhabited  by  war- 
like highlanders  who  had  defied  our  authority, 
troubled  the  peace  of  the  border,  and  shown 
signs  of  a  disposition  to  enter  into  a  hostile  con- 
federacy against  the  civilised  power  in  the  plains. 
The  tribe  made  a  stand  at  Mastaon  on  the  9th, 
where  they  were  routed  with  a  loss  of  300  of  their 
clansmen;  and  Sir  W.  Lockhart  was  able  to  levy 
fines  and  destroy  towers  all  along  the  Miranzai 
border.  The  enterprise  was,  however,  not  by  any 
means  a  holiday  promenade.  When  the  expedition 
was  over  it  was  found  that  Sir  Walter  haxl  lost  one 
hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  including  five 
British  and  three  native  officers.  The  total  loss  on 
board  the  Victory,  Nelson's  flagship,  at  the  decisive 
victory  of  Trafalgar,  was  only  fifty-seven  killed  and 
108  wounded.  The  only  permanent  gain  purchased 
by  these  expeditions  is  the  roads,  the  construction  of 
which  they  necessitate.  Nothing  pacified  the  Scotch 
Highlands  until  General  Wade  made  roads  passable 
for  cannon. 

The  vengeance  of  the  Indian  Government 
ManipuF.   has  descended  upon  Manipur,  and  all  the 

leaders  in  the  recent  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Quinton  have  now 
been  arrested.  Manipur  is  in  the  miUtary  occupation 
of  British  troops,  the  Jubraj,  the  Senaputty,  and  all 
their  chief  men  are  awaiting  trial.  The  elephant  has 
crushed  the  rat,  but  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
rat  was  in  the  right  is  being  hotly  discussed  in 
England.  Opinion  is  divided!  Putting  out  of  court 
all  those  partisan  prints  which  always  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  countrymen  are  in  the  wrong — 
when  that  conclusion  is  likely  te-damage  the  Govem- 
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ment  of  the  day — there  is  no  doubt  that  many  English- 
men regard  the  policy  sanctioned  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
with  regret,  not  unmixed  with  some  degree  of  shame. 
Some  object  to  any  interference  with  the  Senaputty, 
who  has  played  a  part  in  Manipur  very  much  like 
that  of  Arabi  in  Egypt ;  others,  who  admit  that  it  was 
lawful  and  just  to  punish  the  Senaputty  for  king- 
making  without  our  leave,  condemn  the  apparent 
treachery  of  inviting  him  to  a  Durbar  on  leaving 
which  he  was  to  be  aiTested  after  hearing  his  sen- 
tence; while  yet  a  third  section,  who  see  nothing 
savouring  of  treachery  in  the  invitation  to  the  Durbar, 
roundly  condemn  Mr.  Quinton  and  Lord  Lansdowne 
for  attempting  so  perilous  an  enterprise  with  such 

inad  equate 
means.  It  is 
n  o  te  worthy 
that  in  Mani- 
pur, as  in 
Egypt,  the 
fatal  first  step 
was  forced  on 
from  outside  in 
opposition  to 
the  judgment 
of  the  British 
Resident, 
whose  views, 
as  he  was  on 
the  spot,  ought 
certainly  t  o 
have  been  re- 
gar d  e d  as 
wort  hy  of 
more  consider- 
ation than  they 
received.  The  Manipur  incident  is  a  gloomy  one, 
relieved  only  by  the  story  of  the  escape  of  Mi-s. 
Grimwood  —  whoso  march  across  the  hills  under 
fire  is  a  signal  illustration  of  the  latent  capacity 
of  woman  to  suffer  and  to  dare — and  the  brilliant 
defence  of  Thobal  by  Lieut.  Grant.  "  How  could 
we  be  beaten  under  Grant  Sahib?"  said  his 
Ghoorkhas  and  Punjabis.  **  He  is  a  tiger  in 
fight."  Grant  has  received  the  Victoria  Cross  "  for 
conspicuous  bravery  and  devotion  to  his  country." 
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The 


The  East  comes  ever  nearer  to  the  West, 
Tzarewltch  and  it  is  now  less  than  four  weeks  from 
In  Japan.  Lq^^^i^^^       Japan.    The  new  steamship 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  brings  the  mails  across 
the  Pacific  in  ten  or  eleven  days.   Ninety  hours  fetch 
them  to  Montreal.    The  close  proximity  of  the  land 


of  the  Rising  Sun  to  the  Old  World  will  make 
Japan  more  popular  than  ever  with  European 
tourists.  The  cut  which  the  Tzarewitch  received 
over  the  head  from  the  sword  of  a  Japanese 
policeman  at  Otsu  on  May  11th  might,  if  it  had 
been  an  inch  deeper,  have  changed  the  history  of 
Europe  for  the  next  half -century.  The  cause  of  the 
sudden  attack  on  the  heir  to  the  Russian  throne  is 
still  obscure  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  blow  was  dealt  by 
a  policeman  of  several  years'  standing,  has  inclined 
many  people  to  the  belief  that  the  young  men 
had  gone  to  "see  life,"  and  that  in  the  course 
of  their  high  jinks  the  heir -apparent  went  too 
far,  and  suffered  accordingly.  The  story,  since 
contradicted,  that  the  Crown  Prince  of  Greece  saved 
the  life  of  the  Tzarewitch  has  excited  some  enthusiasm 
in  Russia.  If  it  were  true,  it  might  yet  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  future  of  Eastern 
Europe.  The  Tzarewitch's  wound  appears  to  have 
been  but  slight,  and  he  is  already  on  his  way  home 
through  Siberia,  where  his  visit  has  been  made  the 
occasion  for  a  general  shortening  of  the  -sentences  of 
the  convict  population.  If  only  the  young  man 
could  but  make  a  tour  of  the  prisons  and  convict 
establishments ! 

Russia  and  Meanwhile,  during  the  absence  of  the 
the  Balkans.  Tzarewitch,  it  is  reported,  and  contradicted 
once  more,  that  a  mai'riage  has  been  arranged  between 
him  and  one  of  the  princesses  of  Montenegro.  The 
Princess  is  a  young  lady  whom  any  man  ought  to  be 
glad  to  marry.  She  brings  with  her  no  dower  sav^e  the 
inheritance  of  the  mountaineer  —  health,  uncor- 
rupted  blood,  high  spirits,  and  the  indomitable 
soul  of  the  one  heroic  race  of  South -Eastern 
Slavdom.  Educated  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  Mon- 
tenegrin girls  were  regarded  at  one  time  as  pos- 
sible brides  for  some  of  the  Grand  Dukes.  If 
a  Montenegrin  princess  should  become  Empress  of 
Muscovy,  her  sisters  will  find  Grand  Dukes  enough 
among  their  suitors.  The  affairs  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula will  long  continue  to  preoccupy  the  attention  of 
Russian  diplomacy.  The  confused  and  confusing 
politics  of  Servia,  where  the  Regents  distinguished 
themselves  last  month  by  expelling  Queen  Natalie 
with  illegality  and  brutality,  and  the  disappointing 
policy  of  Bulgaria,  will  tend  to  concentrate  more  and 
more  the  sympathy  of  the  Russians  upon  the  people- 
of  the  Black  Mountains. 

The  Russians  being  baulked  of  their  lor*n 
dr'the'j^wl.  refusal  of  the  French  Rothschilds, 

under  pressiu'e  of  popular  protests  in 
England,  to  finance  the  persecutors  of  their  co- 
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religionists,  appear  to  have  determined  to  enforce 
with  severity  the  existing  law  which  confines  the 
Jews,  with  certain  specific  exceptions,  to  a  large  tract 
of  territory  in  the  south-east,  and  which,  by  the  way, 
many  times  larger  than  the  land  of  Canaan.  The 
process  of  turning  out  the  non-authorised  Jews 
from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg  is  being  caiTied  out 
with  relentless  severity.  The  Grand  Duke  Sergius  and 
his  newly  converted  wife  have  taken  up  their  abode 
in  Moscow,  of  which  the  Grand  Duke  is  Governor- 


Britain 


The  Irish  National  League  of  Great 
held  its  Annual  Convention 
at  Newcastle  on  May  16,  and  unani- 
mously condemned  Mr.  Pamell  as  both  morally 
and  politically  unfit  for  any  farther  trust  or  confi- 
dence. Archbishop  Croke  has  made  his  annual  visi- 
tation through  his  diocese  one  long  demonstration 
against  the  disruptionist  and  divider.  The  enthu- 
siasm with  which  he  has  been  greeted  is  the  way  in 
which  the  honest  Catholics  of  the  south  protest 


THE  TZAREWITCH. 


General.  M.  Pobedonostzeflf,  whose  shadow  is  now 
almost  eclipsing  the  throne,  is  forging  fresh  edicts  of 
persecution  against  the  Jews.  They  are  now  to  be 
forbidden  either  to  open  their  shops  on  Sunday  or  close 
them  on  Saturday.  Baron  Hirsch  is  pushing  for- 
ward his  schemes  for  transporting  his  compatriots  to 
South  America.  The  Russians  are  reported  to  be 
arranging  to  settle  half  a  million  on  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  in  the  Red  Sea.  There  are  many  Jews 
trickling  back  to  Palestine,  but  nothing  is  more 
curious  about  the  modern  Israelite  than  the  contempt 
in  which  he  holds  the  land  of  his  forefathers. 


FBINCESS  HELENE  OF  MONTENEORO. 


against  the  ruffianism  of  the  Parnellite  attack  upon 
the  hierarchy.  Archbishop  Walsh,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  Rome,  has  explained  in  the  Tiims  how  it 
was  that  the  Irish  bishops,  with  a  charity  that  sufleretli 
long  and  is  kind,  refused  to  condemn  Mr.  Parnell 
until  they  were  quite  sure  that  he  had  no  answer  to 
the  charge  brought  by  Mr.  O'Shea.  Certainly  of  that 
charity  which  suffereth  long  and  is  blind,  but  which  is 
still  the  fii-st  of  all  the  graces,  there  has  seldom  been 
a  more  conspicuous  illustration  than  the  refusal  on 
the  part  of  many  Irishmen  even  now  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Parnell  had  not  a  complete  answer  to  the 
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accusation.  The  decree  nisi  was  made  absolute  last 
month,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  respondent  and 
co-respondent  will  marry.  Should  they  do  so, 
even  the  most  sceptical  of  the  Irish  will  admit  that 
they  can  no  longer  pretend  that  the  relations 
between  Mr.  Pamell  and  Capt.  O'Shea's  wife  were 
other  than  was  asserted  in  the  Divorce  Court.  The 
marriage  would  simplify  matters  considerably. 
When  that  is  announced  the  chief  difficulty  of  the 
hierarchy  will  disappear. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  refused,  by 
Tne  Citizen-  .  ^      ^  _  i    .     .    <.  /. 

Women         ^       ^        ^  resolution  in  favour  of 

allowing  women  to  sit  as  County  Coun- 
cillors. More  than  the  usual  amount  of  nonsense 
was  talked  by  the  opponents  of  the  resolution, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  no  matter 
how  illogical  female  citizens  may  be,  they  cannot  be 
more  illogical  than  many  of  the  elected  (male)  repre- 
sentatives of  the  exclusively  male  electorate.  Mr. 
Cremer,  for  instance,  declared  of  half  the  human 
race  that  "  they  toiled  not,  neither  did  they  spin,**  a 
remark  which  ought  to  cost  him  his  seat  at  the 
next  election.  While  Mr.  Labouchere,  posing  as 
a  traditional  Conservative  representing  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,  likened  the  inability  of  women 
to  sit  on  County  Councils  to  the  inability 
of  himself  and  his  fellow  Members  to  suckle 
children.  Of  course  in  the  interest  of  the  children, 
a  good  deal  might  be  said  in  favour  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  forbidding  Mr.  Labouchere  to 
assume  the  functions  of  a  wet  nurse ;  but  as  we  are 
content  to  rely  upon  the  disability  imposed  by  nature, 
why  cannot  he  show  the  same  confidence  in  the 
natural  incapacity  of  women  to  act  as  County  Coun- 
cillors, instead  of  insisting  upon  reinforcing  nature  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  ?  The  fact  is  that  we  shall 
never  get  the  question  put  on  its  true  footing  until 
we  insist  upon  the  entire  abolition  of  all  artificial 
barriers  between  capable  persons  and  the  due  dis- 
charge of  all  the  duties  of  citizenship.  We  claim 
for  women  as  absolute  a  right  to  sit  in  Parliament 
or  to  command  a  regiment  as  for  Mr.  Labouchere's 
i-ights  to  suckle  his  wife's  babies.  The  more  obvious 
the  unfitness  of  either  man  or  woman  for  certain 
functions,  the  less  need  is  there  for  statutory  inter- 
dicts. The  Women's  Liberal  Federation,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  earnest  and  eloquent  appeal  of 
the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  refused,  although  by  a 
narrow  majority,  to  insist  upon  the  political  enfran- 
chisement of  their  sex.  The  majority  is  still  content 
that  women  should  be  the  Gibeonites  of  politics, 
doing  the  dirty  work  of  the  dominant  male,  but 
denied  any  opportunity  of  moulding  a  policy  in 


support  of  which  they  are  exhorted  and  expected  to 
speak,  to  canvas,  and  to  toil. 

The  Pap  Miiiis^rs  make  slow  progress  with  their 
l^^tor^  legislation.  Already  the  Standard  de- 
clares that  autumn  sessions  are  a  mistake. 
It  is  now  June,  and  Mr.  Balfour's  Land  Purchase 
Bill,  which  did  not  pass  through  Committee  till 
May  22,  is  still  under  debate.  The  Factory  Bill  is  hung 
up.  The  Free  Education  Bill  has  not  even  seen  the 
light.  The  House,  restive  about  Newfoundland  and 
about  Manipur,  and  suffering  more  or  less  from 
influenza,  which  has  placed  almost  all  the  leading 
Liberals — Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Mundella, 
and  Mr.  Stansfeld — hora  de  combat,  is  getting  out  of 
hand.  A  Bill  has  been  introduced  authorising  the 
Government  to  proclaim  a  close  time  for  seals  in 
Behring  Sea  pending  the  inevitable  arbitration. 
The  Labour  Commission  has  settled  down  to  draw 
up  a  programme  which  embraces  the  whole  range  of 
the  subject.  The  syllabus  is  the  summary  of  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry  :  "  Trade  differences  between  em- 
ployers and  employed."  (1)  Their  causes ;  (2)  their 
development,  organisation,  and  conduct;  (3)  their 
cost;  and  (4)  their  prevention.  The  last-named, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  important,  is  s  ubdivided 
as  follows : — (a)  Conciliation  by  joint  committee,  or 
otherwise;  {b)  mediation;  (c)  arbitration,  voluntary 
or  compulsory  ;  {d)  sliding  scales ;  (e)  profit  sharing ; 
(/)  industrial  partnerships  ;  (g)  co-operation.  The 
Commission  is  divided  into  three  groups : — (a)  Iron 
and  Coal  (Mr.  David  Dale,  chairman) ;  (6)  Dock, 
Bail  way,  and  Agriculture  (Lord  Derby,  chairman); 
and  (c)  Textile  and  Miscellaneous  (Mr.  Mundella, 
chairman).  It  is  notable  that  all  the  chairmen,  as 
well  as  the  president  of  the  Commission,  were  sup- 
porters or  colleagues  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  General 
Election  of  1885. 

President  I**^ident  Harrison's  prolonged  and  re- 
Harplson^s  markable  tour  through  the  South  and 
Tour.  far  West  of  the  United  States  has  been 
chiefly  notable  to  Englishmen  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  President  emphasised  what 
would  in  England  be  called  a  wise  Imperial  policy. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  sixty-five 
millions  of  Americans  are  beginning  to  find  their 
share  of  the  Continent  too  small  for  them.  President 
Harrison's  felicitous  speeches  have  won  imiversal 
praise,  and  his  thoroughly  cordial  reception  by 
political  opponents  has  so  stimulated  sentiments  of 
mutual  respect  and  of  generous  forbearance  that 
something  like  an  era  of  universal  good-feeling  has 
dawned,  at  least  for  the  moment. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

April  30.  Captain  Veraey,  M.P.,  committed  for 
triaL   Bail  raised. 
Arrival  of  the  Queen  In  England  from 
Orasse. 

French  Parliamentary  Committee  decides 
In  favour  of  Ilmitln|^  \our8  of  lab  )ur  by 
law. 

Orand  Committee  on  IV  ide  negative  Mr. 
Buxton's  Clause  to  t\ie  Factories  and 
Workshops  Bill  raising  the  age  of  child- 
workers  to  tjwelve,  by  26  to  23. 
May  1 .  May  -  Day  Labour  Demonstrations. 
Rioting  in  France  and  Rome. 

Anglo  -  Spanish  Naval  Yards  at  Bilbao  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 


Extraordinary  meeting  of  shareholders  in 
the  Hansard  Publishing  Union.  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation  resolved  upon. 

Grand  Jury  of  New  Orleans  refuse  to  return 
indictments  in  connection  with  the  lynch- 
Ingof  Italians. 

Mr.  Lldderdale,  Qovemor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  presented  with  the  Freedom 
of  the  City. 

Chilian  ship  Itata  carries  off  the  United 
States  Deputy  Marshal  from  San  Diego, 
California. 

Trial  of  Captain  Vemey,  M.P.  Prisoner 
pleads  c^uilty  and  Is  lentenced  to  twelve 
months  Imprisonment. 

The  Queen  visits  the  Naval  Exhibition. 


the  erection  of  an  Art  Gallery  at  SoutK 
Kensington. 

13.  French    Chamber    adopts  Government 

measure  to  regulate  horse-racing  and  bet- 
ting on  races. 
Conference  on  National  Insurance. 

14.  Riots  at  Wuhu.    Roman  Catholic  mission 

burnt.   British  Consulate  wrecked. 

15.  Resignation  of  the  Portuguese  Ministry. 
Conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Miners. 

Resolutions  passed  In  favour  of  shortening 
hours  of  labour,  and  of  appointing  an  in- 
creased number  of  qualified  mmers  as 
mine  inspectors. 

16.  Annual    Convention  of   Iiish  National 

League  a^  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


MR.  UDDEBDALE,  GOVERNOR  OF  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


SIB  W.  WHITBWAY,  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND. 


The  One  Thousand  Guineas  won  by  Mr. 
Noel  Fenwlck's  Miml. 
2.  Prince  Bismarck  returned  for  Geestemiinde 
by  a  large  majority  over  his  Socialist  op- 
ponent . 

Royal  N  ival  Exhibition  opened  at  Chelsea 

by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Monster  Labour  Demonstration  in  Hyde 

Park. 

Hansard  Publishing  Union  declared  bank- 
rupt. 

4.  Exciting  Debate  In  the  French  Chamber  on 
the  May-dav  disturbances  and  riots  at 
Fourmies.  Order  of  the  Day  expressing 
sympathy  with  the  working  class  and 
National  Army  and  the  devotion  of  the 
Chamber  to  the  work  of  Social  Reform 
adopted. 

Sir.  W.  Houlds worth's  motion  to  raise  the 
limit  age  for  employment  of  children  to 
eleven  years  rejected  by  Grand  Committee 
on  Trade  (Factories  and  Works  bops  Bill). 

apposed  by  Mr.  Mathews ;  Bupport«d  by 
r.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  G.  Howell,  Mr. 
Sydney  Buxton. 
9.    Conference  of  National  Education  Society 
discusses  Government  Proposals  for  Free 
Education. 


First  meeting  of  the  Central  Foundation 

Schools    of  the  City  of  London,  Mr. 

Goschen,  chairman. 
Battleship  Empress  of  India  launched  at 

Pembroke  Dockyard  by  the  Duchess  of 

Connaught. 

8.  Bill  granting  Amnesty  to  May-day  rioters 

rejected  by  the  French  Chamber  by  318  to 
199. 

Deputy  Marshal  landed.  Pursuit  of  the 
Itata  ordered  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

9.  Sugar  Tax  Reform  Bill   passed  by  the 

Reichstag  by  151  to  129. 
German  Exhibition  opened  by  the  Lord 
Mayor. 

11.  French  Senate  passes  the  Bill  ratifying  the 

Anglo-French  Convention  for  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  Newfoundland  Dispute. 

Expulsion  of  Mr.  Cuninghame  Graham. 
M.P.,  from  France  for  revolutionary 
utterances. 

Attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Tzarevitch  at 
Kioto. 

12.  Panic  on  the  Paris  Bourse  on  the  financial 

crisis  in  Portugal. 
Deputation  from  the  Royal  Society  to  Lord 
Cranbrook  and  Mr.  Goschen  objecting  to 


17.  Birth   of  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  and 

Duchess  of  Fife. 
President  Carnot  i  tarts  on  his  tour  through 
the  South  of  France. 

18.  Riots  at  Belgrade  consequent  on  the  at  tempt 

of  the  Government  to  remove  Queen 
Natalie  by  force. 

The  Mayor  of  New  Orleans  requests  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana  to  recall  the  exe- 
quatur of  the  Italian  Consul. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Co-operative  Congress 
meets. 

19.  Queen  Naialie  leaves  Servia. 

Congress  to  celebrate  the  six  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Hanseatlo 
League  meets  at  Ltibeck. 

Martial  law  proclaimed  In  Hayti  consequent 
on  the  disturbance  arising  from  the  deposi- 
tion of  General  Legitime  from  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Republic. 

Fresh  excesses  against  Jews  in  Co'  fu. 

20.  Arrangements  made  by  the  agents  in  Paris 

of  the  Chilian  Parliament  with  the  United 
States  Government  with  respect  to  the 
Itata. 

Lord  Salisbury  pretented  with  the  Freedom 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow. 
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20.  Ornithological  Congress  at  Pesth,  con- 

cluited. 

Cooperative  Congress  at  Lincoln,  con- 
cluded. 

21.  Strike  of  tailors.  Four  thousand  men  cease 

work. 

22.  New  Portugese  Ministry  formed.  General 

d'Abreu  de  Sousa,  Premier. 
Jubilee  of  the  King  of  Koumania. 

23.  International  Postal  Congress  at  Vienna. 
Capture  of  the  Senaputti. 

News  received  of  another  attack  on  the 
Chartered  Company's  force  by  the  Portu- 
guese near  Fort  Salisbury. 

Arrest  of  MM.  Turpin  and  Tripone  in  Paris 
on  a  charge  of  treachery  for  betraying  the 
secret  of  the  manufacture  of  melinite  to 
an  English  firm. 
75.  French  omnibus  drivers  go  on  strike. 

Australasian  dele-  gates  to  the  Postal  Con- 
gress signify  the  adhesion  of  their  re- 
spective Colonies  to  the  Postal  Union  from 
October  1, 1891. 

Senor  Canovas  presents  to  the  Spanish 
Senate  two  Bills  to  regulate  the  work  of 
women  and  children. 
2a.  Visit  of  Queen  Wilhelmina  and  the  Queen 
Begent  to  Amsterdam. 

Spring  meeting  of  the  National  Rifle  Atso- 
cUtion  at  Bisley. 
.  27.  Derby-day.  Sir  F.  Johnstone's  Common 
winner  by  two  and  a  half  lenj^ths. 
38,  Berlin  Municipal  Council  passes  re-  solution 
by  seventy  -three  votes  to  five,  requesting 
the  Goemment  to  abolish  th  corn  duties. 

Strike  of  omnibus  drivers  in  Paris  con- 
cluded. 

29.  Bill    to  regulate  betting  on  racecourse 
discussed  In  th^  French  Senite. 
Mr.  Noel  Fenwick's  Mimi  win*  the  Oaks. 

UTTERANCES,  NOTABLE  AND 
OTHERWISE. 

April  30.   Earl  Spencer  at  Northamptonshire 
Town  Council,  on  Technical  Education. 

May  5.  M.  Rlbot,  in  the  French  Chamber,  states 
that  Chili  had  appealed  to  Brazil,  the 
United  States,  and  France  to  aid  in  re- 
storing peace. 
6.  Mr.  Goscnen  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  the 

Issue  of  One  Pound  Notes. 
8.   Mr.  Goschen  to  Deputations  from  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  on  Ptistal  Reforms. 

10.  M.  Leon  Say  in  the  Chamber  against  M. 

Meline's  Prohibition  Tariffs. 
Mr.  ParncU  at  Mullingar,  on  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Bill, 

11.  M.  Meliiie,  in  the  French  Chamber,  in 

reply  to  the  Free  Traders. 
M.  KIbot  on  the  Anglo-French  Convention 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Newfoundland 
Dispute. 

Sir  W.  Harcourt  at  Newton  Abbot  on  the 
moral  of  the  by -elections. 

12.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  in  answer  to  his  con- 

stituents on  the  Government  proposals 
for  Free  Education. 

13.  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  a  national  scheme  of 

pensions  for  old  age. 
Mr.  Parnell  at  Limehouse. 

14.  Marques)  di  Rudiui  states  that  Baron  di 

Fava's  recall  from  Washington  was  a 

grotest  againit  the  action  oTthe  United 
tates  declaring  itself  irresponsible  for  the 
New  Orleans  lynching. 
Sir  C.  Tupper  at  the  Fair  Trade  Club 

Dinner  on  Fair  Trade. 
Mr.  Burt  at  Durham  on  the  necessity  for 
shorter  hours  of  labour,  disclaims  the  need 
for  Parliamentary  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

18.  Mr.  Acland  at  the  Co-operative  Congress  on 

the  gro\%'th  of  the  co-operative  movement. 

19.  Lord  Jersey,  on  opening  the  New  South 

Wales  Parliament,  announces  schemes  of 
reform  to  be  Introduced. 

20.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  submits  Resolution  to 

New  South  Wales  Legislature  approving 
the  proceedings  of  the  Federation  Con- 
vention, and  providing  that  the  question 
be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people. 
Lord  Salisbury  at  Glasgow  on  foreign 
affairs  and  local  self-government. 

21.  Statement   by  tbe   French  Minister  of 

Marine  as  to  the  alleged  supply  of  smoke- 
less p3wder  to  foreign  firms. 


22.  Mr.  Parnell  at  Belfast  on  the  Land  Par- 
cbase  Bill. 

25.  M.  de    Freycinet   makes   statement  in 

respect  to  tne  melinite  scandal. 

27.  The  Portugese  Finance  Minister  on  the 

collision  between  the  Pcrtuguete  and  tlie 
British  South  African  Company. 
President  Harrison  makes  a  statement  on 
the  present  position  of  tlie  Behring  Sea 
Question. 

29.  Mr.  Goschen  at  a  Primrose  League  Meet- 
ing in  St.  James's  Hall  on  Free  Educa- 
tion. 

Lord  Hartiogton  at  Bakewell  on  the  alliance 
betwe  t-n  the  Liberal  Unionists  and  the 
Conservatives. 

PARLIAMENTARY  RECORD. 

HOUSE  OP  LORDS. 

April  30.  Merchandise  Marks  Bill  read  a  third 
time. 

4.  Debate  on  Motion  to  go  into  Committee 

on  Newfoundluid  Fisheries  Bill.  Resolu- 
tion bv  Lord  Kimberley  that  reasonable 
time  be  given  for  Colonial  le||^slation 
before  going  into  Committee  rejected  by 
113  to  30,  after  speeches  by  Lord  Kouta- 
ford  and  Lord  Salisbury.  "Amendment  to 
limit  the  existenc(:^  of  tiie  Act  to  one  year 
rejected  by  61  to  21.  Bill  through  Com- 
mittee. 

5.  iinvings  Banks  Bill  through  Committee. 

Begtstration  of  Electors  Acts  Amendment 
Bill  read  a  thtrd  time. 
8.   Motion  by  Lord^Meath  urging  the  Govern- 
ment to  appoint  lecturers  to  National 
Museums  and  Art  Galleries. 

11.  Newfoundland  Fisheries  Bill  read  a  third 

time. 

12.  Marringe  Acts  Amendment   Bill   read  a 

third  time. 
House  adjourns  for  Whitsanholidajri. 

26.  House  assembles.  Bill  to  enable  prisoners 

and  their  wives  and  husbands  to  give 
evidence  in  all  cases,  read  a  second  time 
and  referred  to  Standing  Committee. 

28.  Bill  to  amend  the  Jndicature  Acts  introduced 

b^  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  rend  a  fiis 
time.  Bill  to  permit  a  prisoner's  husband 
or  wife  to  give  evidence  passed  through 
Committee. 

29.  Lord  Salisbury  states  that  the  Newfound- 

land Fisheries  Bill,  in  view  of  informa- 
tion from  Newfoundland,  would  not  be 
carried  through. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

April  30.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith's  motion  giving  the 
Irish  Land  Bill  precedence  on  all  days  for 
which  it  was  put  down  c&rried,  after 
amendment  by  Sir  H.  James,  giving  the 
Bill  precedence  on  all  Wednesdays  until 
through  Committee,  218  to  159.  Com- 
mittee on  Land  Bill. 

May  1.  In  Committee  on  Irish  Land  Bill,  Mr. 
Parnell  expresses  hope  that  Irish  members 
will  make  a  selection  of  the  most  important 
of  their  amendment*. 

4.  Mr.  Goschen,  replying  to  questions  with 

regard  to  Free  Education  in  Scotland, 
states  that  11  per  cent,  of  the  whole  will 
be  allotted  to  Scotland. 
Debate  on  Mr.  Morley's  amendment  to  the 
Land  Bill  against  the  establishment  of  a 
purchsser's  Insurance  and  reserve  fund. 
Amendment  defeated  by  176  to  102. 

5.  Debate  on  the  Tenants  Insurance  Fund 

(Irish  Land  Bill)  continued.  Carried  by 
68  to  56. 

6.  Irish  Land  Bill  in  Committee. 

7.  Speaker  announces  letter  from  Mr.  Justice 

Smith,  informing  him  of  the  conviction 

of  Captain  Yemey,  M.P. 

Irish  Land  Purc/inse  Bill  in  Committee. 

8.  Mr.  Healy's  Amendment  (Irish  L%nd  Bill) 

excluding  pasture  and  non-resident  hold- 
ings from  sharing  in  advances  accepted 
by  Mr.  B%lfour. 

11.  Iruh  Land  Bill  in  Committee. 

12.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  takes  his  seat  after  re- 

election. Motion  for  the  expulsion  of 
Captain  Verney  passed.  Irish  Land  Bill 
in  Committee. 

13.  Irish  Land  Bill  in  Committee. 


14.  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke  states  that  the  Edacat  ion 

Bill  could  not  be  introduced  before  the 
holidays.  Mr.  Balfour,  replying  to  Mr. 
Sexton,  raid  that  the  Government  had  no 
alternative  but  to  levy  the  amount  of  bail 
required  for  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brieo. 
Irish  Land  Bill  in  Committee. 

15.  Irish  Land  Bill  through  Conmiittee.  with 

exception  of  Mr.  Balfour's  new  claustrs. 
On  Motion  for  adjournment  for  Whit«un. 
Mr.  Sexton  moved  that  the  House  meet 
on  Whit  Monday.  Amendment  rejected, 
and  House  adjourned. 

21.  House  resembles.   Debate  on  Mr.  Balfour's 

new  Clause  to  Lacd  Bill  limiting  advances 
to  the  purchase  of  holdings  under  £30 
annual  value.  After  amendment  raising 
limit  to  £oO,  Clause  added  to  the  Bill  by 
108  to  22. 

22.  Irish  Land  Bill  through  Committee.  In- 

dustrial Assurance  Bill  read  a  second 
time. 

25.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  states  th&t 

designs  for  the  new  coinage  hnd  been  in- 
vite*!, and  that  the  four-shilling  piece 
would  be  withdrawn.  Vote  on  Account 
for  four  and  a  quarter  millions  agreed  to. 

26.  (Morning).  Petition  presented  from  the- 

Nev.'foundland  Legislature  praying  to  be 
heard  by  their  Delegates  at  the  bar  of  tlie 
House  against  the  Fisheries  Bill.  Motion 
for  adjournment  over  Derby  day  carrieci 
by  137  to  109  after  opposition  by  Sir  W. 
Lawson.  Motion  for  the  Second  Beading 
of  the  Budget  Bill,  Sir  W.  Harcourt  and 
Mr.  Goschen. 
(Evening).  Debate  on  Mr.  Stuait's  Motion 
that  ^omen  ihould  serve  on  County 
Councils.  Mr.  Labouehere.  Mr.  Ritchie. 
Motion  rejected  after  division  by  78  to  52. 

28.  Mr.  Smith  states  that  an  arrangement  had 

been  come  to  between  the  Newfoundland 
Delegates  nnd  the  Government.  Corre- 
spondence between  the  Delegates  and  Lord 
Knutsford  read.  Mr.  Smith  moves  second 
rending  of  the  Xeu  foundland  Fisheries  BiU. 
Motion  by  Mr.  Picton  that  the  det>ate  be 
adjourned  rejected  by  195  to  122.  Amend- 
ment by  Mr.Brycethat  the  House,  having 
been  informed  that  the  Newfoundland 
Legislature  had  passed  an  Act  to  support 
the  Imperial  Government,  does  not  pro- 
ceed with  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
agreed  to.  Budget  Bill  read  a  seennd  time. 

29.  (Morning)  Bill  to  enforce  a  close  time  for 

seals  in  Alaska ;  Introduced  by  Mr.  Smlt  h, 
and  read  a  first  time.  Budget  Bill  in 
Committee.   (Evening)  Count-out. 

BY-ELECTIONS. 
May  5.   Suffolk— North-West  (Stowmarket) : 

Baron  Sidney  J.  de  Stem  (L)  ...  4.-346 
Mr.  B.  W.  Greene  (C)    4,132 


In  1885  the  figures  were : 
(L)  4,606 
(C>  3.475 


Lib.  Majority  214 

And  in  1886 : 

(C)  3,906 

(L)  3.3»» 


Lib.  Majority  1.131 
May  7.   Dorsetshire— South : 

Mr.  W.  B.  Brymer  (C) 
Mr.  Pearoe  Sdgcumb  (L). 


Con.  Majority  541 


3,27*? 
3.238 


Con.  Majority  40 

In  1885 :  And  in  1886 : 

(L)  3,128  .  (C)  3.477 

(C)  3,095  (L)  2,48^ 

Lib.  Majority  33  Con.  Majority  991 
May  8.  Leicestershire — South  (Harfoorough) : 

Mr.  Logan  (L)   5,982 

Mr.  Hardy  (C)   5,493 

Lib.  Majority  489 

And  in  1886  : 
5.502  (C)  5,7<« 

5.336  (L)  4.570- 

Oon.  Majority  l.ise 


In  1885: 

<L) 
(C) 

Lib.  Majority 
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TJay  12.   Strand.   Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith  (C). 

re-eleoted  unopposed. 

In  1885:  (And  in  1886: 

(C)   5,645  (C)  5.034 

(L)   2,486  (L)  1.508 

Con.  Majoiity  3,159      Con.  Majority  3,526 

May  28.   Bucks— North  (Buckingham) : 

Mr.  H.  S.  Leon  (L)    6,013 

Hon.  B.  Hubbard  (C)    4,632 

Lib.  Majority  381 
In  1885 :                    I  And  in  1886  : 

(L)   5,462  (C)  4,460 

(C)   4,006  (L)  4,381 

Lib.  Majority  1,456      Con.  Majority  71 

OBITUARY. 

Apr.  26.  Prof.  Conatantiue  Paparrhigopulos, 
Greek  historian.  76. 

Macarias.  Supreme  Patriarch  in  Armenia, 

80 

29.  T.  H.  Bartlett,  P.R.C.S.,  of  Birmingham. 

30.  General  Sir  Alexander  Macdonell,  K.C.B 
General  Alleyron. 

Prof.  Joseph  Leidy,  of  Philadelphia,  67, 
May  1.  Rev.  H.  R.  Luard,  D.D.,  Registrar  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  66. 
Dr.  Ferdinand  Gregorovius,  German  his- 
torian, 70. 
Adolphe  Cheruel,  French  historian,  82 
2.  Montem  Smith,  musiclao,  62. 

Madame  Peyrol  sister  of  Rosa  Bonhenr,  61. 


H.  SAMPSON,  OF  THE  "  REFBREB." 
(From  a  photo  hy  Alex.  Bassam.) 

5.  Barry  Sullivan,  actor,  67. 

4.  Prof.  Charles  Bols,  65. 

Seilor  Diaz  Mianlaga,  Mexican  Minister  at 
Rome. 

5.  Ladv  Wilmott. 
Archbishop  Magee. 

Lord  James  Douglas,  committed  suicide,  36. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hately  Waddell.  74. 

Bela  Ghinwald,  Hungarian  Deputy. 

6.  Thomas  Hare,  eminent  lawyer,  85. 
Colonel  Deedes,  Secretary  to  the  War  Office. 
Lindsev  Aspland,  Q.C.,  47. 

Fraiilem  Ludovlc  Hcfbauer,    a  niece  of 
Beethoven.  71. 

7.  Barl  of  Powis.  73. 

Captain  Hugh  Bemers,  R.N.,  89. 

Sir  John  Robertson,  K.C.M  G.,  ex-Premier 

of  New  South  Wales,  75. 
Alfred  Jolly,  the  Yorick  of  the  French 

stage. 

8.  Aladame  Blavatsky,  founder  of  the  Theo- 

sophical  Society.  60. 
Adela  M  Culloch  Knight,  M.B.,  25. 

9.  Mrs.  Ernest  Beckett. 

10.  Rev.  Alexander  Belth.  D.D..  92. 

Msrohese  di  Villamarina,  57. 
ai.  Rev.  Henry  George  Duffield,  Chaplain  of 
Newgate.  59. 
Rev.  M.  C.  Osbom,  General  Secretary  of  the 

Wealeyan  Missionary  Soc.ety,  63. 
Hon.  Lady  Wood,  50. 

George  Derbyshire,  Inspector  of  the  London 

Bankers'  Clearing  Hou»*. 
Father  Albany  James  Christie,  eminent 

Jeaoit,  72. 


12.  Louisa,  Marchioness  of  Waterford  73. 
Canon  Cadman,  71. 
Mrs.  Henry  John  (Huntlett. 


MB.  HENBY  BBASSEY. 


{From  a  photo  by  Russell  and  Son  ) 

13.  W.  B.  Barbour,  M.P.  for  Paisley,  62. 
Henry  Brassey. 

W.  Q.  T.  Preston,  High  Sheriff  of  Lan- 
cashire. 


SIB  R.  N.  FOWLEB. 

Dr.  Jan  de  Laet,  one  of  the  U  alers  of  the 
modern  "Flemish  Movement,"  74. 

Thomas  Verity,  F.R.LB.A..  surveyor  of 
theatres  to  the  Lord  Chamberlin. 

Mr.  Underwood,  attendant  in  the  Speaker's 
Gallery. 


MR.  E.  LONG,  B.A. 


14.  Dr.  von  Schlickmann,  President  of  Bast 
Prussia. 

Thomas  Collier,  landscape  painter,  51. 
Captain  Anthony  Kinafcote,  R.N.,  44. 
Bishop  French.  r 


15..  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bavatia,  56. 
B^twln  Long,  R.A..  52. 
Maufice  Engelhardt,  ex-President  <Sl  the 

Paris  Municipal  Council,  70. 
Count  John    Alexander   Fredro,  Polish 

dramatist,  62. 

16.  M.  Deck,  head  of  the  pottery  establishment 

at  Sevres,  68. 
M.  Joan  Bratiano,  Roumanian  statesman, 
69. 

Henry  Sampson  ("  Pendragon  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Referee,  50. 

17.  Mgr.  Sebaux,  Bishop  of  Aug  uldme. 
Captain  Frederick  Warren,  R.N. 
Admiral  Wallace  Houston,  79. 

18.  Lord  Edward  Cavendish,  M.P.   for  the 

Western  Division  of  Dei  byshire,  53. 
Sir  Patrick  Colquhoun,  76. 
Colonel  Wm.  Davis  Welcb. 
Mrs.  Clifford  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Larliing,  formerly  English  Comul  in 
Bfl^pt.  90. 

J.  D.  Finney,  agent  of  the  Temple  Bar 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

J.  J.  Weiss,  French  journalist. 

M.  Colfavru,  head  of  the  Grand  Orient 
Freemasons,  71. 

Dr.  Bwen  Macdonell,  84. 

Maurice  Diummond,  C.B.,  Reclver  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police. 

19.  Canon  Hussey,  72. 

William  Catlin,  founder  of  the  movement 
for  providing  free  dinners  for  poor  schocvt 
children. 

Sir  George  Glyii,  50. 


LORD  ED.  CAVENDISH. 
{From  a  photo  by  Russell  and  ifon.^ 

20.  Alohonso   T  ft.    formerly  United  SUtet 

Minister  ^1  Russia. 
Princess  Helena  Sangusko.  55. 
Countess  Antonina  Demitrijavna  Bludow;. 
Lady  DufTus  Hardy. 

21.  Rev,  A.  R.  Taylor. 

Senator  Florio,  director  of  the  Grande  Com- 
pagnie  Maritime. 

Alexander  Marshall  Peebles,  the  City  Archi- 
tect, 53. 

Rev.  J.  Gilmour,  China  missionary. 
General  Layard,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  73. 

22.  Sir  Vincent  R.  Corl>et,  Bart.,  70. 

Sir  Robert  Fowler,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  the 
City,  63. 

23.  Dr.  Samuel  Crompton. 

William  Lort,  F.R.G.S.,  famous  judge  of 

horses,  etc. 
Lord  Romilly.  56. 

24.  Ven.  John  E\'anB,  Archdeacon  of  Merionetli- 

shlre,  75. 
Father  Murray,  90. 

Joseph  Roumanille,  Provcn^^l  poet,  73. 

25.  T.  F.  Evans,  Inspector  of  Metal  iferouR 

Mines  for  the  Home  Office. 
Mr.  MacHenry. 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Karl  voq  W&ge'I,  GermaH 
scientist,  74. 

26.  Major-General  J.  M.  C.  Drake,  C.B.,  68. 
Fereday  Smith,  scientist,  etc.,  79. 
Viscount  Arbutbnctt,  84. 

27.  Gaspare  Gorrisio,  Sanscrit  scholar, 

28.  General  Sir  William  Wjllie,  G.C.B.,  89. 
Chevalier  Ignace  de  Pierzechala,  101. 
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THE  SCHOLARSHIP  OF  CONTEMPORARY  HISTORY. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SUCCESSFUL  COMPETITORS. 


nHE  following  particulars  concerning  the  successful 
competitors  in  the  recent  competition  will  be 
read  with  interest : — 
Miss  Blanche  Oram  is  a  journalist.  Miss  Helen 
Bayes  is  a  teacher.  The  third  in  the  list  and  the  first  of  the 
Irish  competitors  is  also  engaged  in  teaching.    So  is  Miss 
King,  who  took  the  first  prize  in  the  ope^  competition. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  por- 
traits of  all  the  competitors  in  this  Competition.  I  re- 
produce here  portraits  of  the  three  first  and  of  one 
other.  Should  any  of  the  other  competitors  for  the 
Scholarship  be  good  enough  to  send  me  their  photo- 
graphs, I  should  regard  it  as  a  kindness,  and  should 
cherish  their  portraits  both  as  mementoes  of  the 
examination  and  as  a  friendly  intimation  that  some  day 
or  other  I  may  have  the  privilege  of  making  their  per- 
sonal acquaintance  at  Mowbray  House,  where  the  fact  of 
their  having  entered  for  the  Scholarship  will  always  be 
a  sufficient  introduction. 

As  the  £100  per  annum  is  to  be  divided,  the  sum  of 
£50  per  annum  is  insufficient  to  enable  our  scholars  to 
attend  either  of  the  Universities.  Fortunately,  under 
these  circumstances,  neither  of  them  desired  to  do  so ; 
Miss  Oram  elects  to  devote  her  share  to  the  study  of 
modern  languages,  while  Miss  Bayes  will  use  it  to  enable 
her  to  complete  the  studies  necessary  to  take  her  B.A. 
at  London  University. 

Miss  Blanche  Oram^s  father  was  a  woollen  manufacturer 
in  Bury,  in  Lancashire.  She  was  educated  at  Miss  Clarke's 
private  school,  Brondesbury,  Kilbum,  where  she  was  very 
happy.  When  at  school  she  began  to  write  for  the  Every 
GirFs  Magazine  (now  Atalanta)  competitions.  The  first 
year  that  magazine  offered  three  scholarships.  She  won 
the  third  prize.  She  was  an  inveterate  scribbler  from 
earliest  childhood,  and  wrote  stories  and  verse  as  far  back 
as  she  can  remember  for  sheer  love  of  it,  and  without 
any  idea  of  taking  to  journalism  as  a  profession.  It  was 
not  till  her  father's  death,  four  years  ago,  that  the  home 
in  Southport  was  broken  up,  and  she  and  her  sisters 
had  to  face  the  necessity  of  making  their  own  way  in  the 
world. 

Miss  Oram  took  to  journalism,  one  of  her  sisters  became 
a  hospital  nm^e,  while  a  third,  now  seventeen,  is  in  training 
for  the  stage.  Miss  Oram  has  for  twelve  months  past 
succeeded  in  making  a  livelihood  by  occasional  contribu- 
tions to  Manchester  newspapers,  but  the  bent  of  her 
mind  is  literary  rather  than  journalistic,  and  her  aspira- 
tions are  much  more  in  the  direction  of  Terse  and  fiction 
than  politics  and  contemporary  history.   Li  the  Monthly 


Packet  for  June  Miss  Yonge  publishes  a  graceful  little 
fairy  tale  of  Miss  Oram's,  "The  Story  of  the  Violets," 
which  has  promise  in  it.  Of  the  examination  Miss  Oram 
writes  me  as  follows : — 

I  missed  the  notice  of  the  competition  in  the  July  number, 
and  only  saw  it  about  three  or  four  days  before  it  was  time 
to  send  in  my  name.  I  determined  to  try  for  it,  and  read  pretty 
hard  six  hours  a  day  all  through  December ;  but  I  found  out 
that  I  was  dreadfully  ignorant.  I  am  sure  the  examination  must 
have  had  the  effect  you  wanted,  for,  although  when  it  was 
over  I  thought  I  had  no  chance  of  the  scholarships,  I  was 
very,  very  glad  I  had  worked  for  it,  and  have  kept  up  the 
work  ever  since. 

Miss  Oram  is  not  much  of  a  pohtician,  and  is  somewhat 
dubious  about  woman's  suffi*age.    She  says : — 

Most  newspapers  make  one  feel  sorry  and  ashamed,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  woman  to  form  any  honest, 
straightforward  opinions  about  things.  If  I  bad  a 
vote,  1  should  be  dreadfully  puzzled  to  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  I  do  like  the  Imperial  Federation  League, 
but  I  think  that  that  is  the  only  opinion  I  have 
got.  Perhaps  when  I  am  older,  and  have  thought  and  read 
and  travelled  more,  I  may  really  make  up  my  mind  about 
things. 

But  I  would  like  to  see  women,  as  Mrs.  Fawcett  does,  '*  less 
like  dolls.'*  Don't  you  think  we  are  a  wee  bit  silly  some- 
times? And  we  do  make  such  a  dreadful  fuss  about 
littlenesses.  If  the  enfranchisement  of  women  would  make 
them  broader-minded,  and  healthier,  and  happier,  and  more 
helpful,  then  I  would  like  it.  And  we  do  think  so  veiy 
much  about  our  clothes.  If  only  we  had  bigger  thoughts^ 
and  weren't  so  very  much  afraid  of  "  Mrs.  Grundy  "  I 

Miss  Helen  Bayes  is  of  a  very  difierent  type.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  bom  at 
Dalston,  in  London,  and  was  educated  at  the  Friends' 
schools  at  Ackworth  and  at  York.  After  leaving  school 
in  1882  she  taught  for  a  short  time  at  Ackworth,  and 
then  for  two  years  at  York.  In  1885  she  came  up  to 
London,  and  studied  at  University  College.  In  1887  she 
went  up  for  her  B.A.  examination,  and  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  second  class.  Since  then  she  has  been  teaching 
at  the  Mount  School,  York. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  age  of  the 
successful  candidates,  extracted  from  their  respectiv^e 
birth  registers  : — 

Date  of  Birth.        Parents.  Registered. 
Bayes,  Helen    1864,  8mo.  20  day.  Accountant.  Hackney. 
Oram,  Blanche  1866,  March  15.        Woollen  Bury. 

Manufacturer. 
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CHARACTER   SKETCH:  JUNE. 


MADAME  BLAYATSKY. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


MONG  the  many  and 
varied  spiritual  teachers 
to  whom  I  have  listened 

 in  the  course  of  a  very 

eclectic  journalistic  career,  Ma- 
dame Blavatsky  was  one  of  the 
most  original.  There  are  those 
who  imagine  that  because  they 
can  crack  a  joke  about  a  teacup, 
they  have  disposed  of  Theoso- 
phy,  just  as  there  are  some 


From  a  photo} 


"H.  P.  B.' 


ibi/  Lesta  Tiay*aUr, 


who  seem  to  think  a  sneer  at  the  pigs  of  Gadara 
roots  up  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  religion.  To 
such  gentry  it  will  no  doubt  be  a  scandal  that  I  should 
devote  the  Character  Sketch  this  month  to  H.P.B.," 
whose  death  last  month  deprived  London  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  its  inhabitants.  Madame  Blavatsky. 
they  say,  **  was  an  impostor,  a  vulgar  fraud.  She  was 
exposed  by  the  Coulombs,  shown  up  by  the  Psychical 
B^earch  Society,  and  last,  if  not  least,  she  has  been 
jumped  upon,  almost  before  her  ashes  were  cool,  by  the 
Fall  Mall  Gazette,"  They  say  all  that,  no  doubt,  but 
when  all  that  is  said  and  more  besides, 
the  problem  of  the  personality  of  the 
woman  remains  full  of  interest,  and  even 
of  wonder,  to  those  who  look  below  the 
surface  of  things. 

Madame  Blavatsky  was  a  great  woman. 
She  was  not  the  faultless  monster  Whom  the 
world  ne'er  saw,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
she  was  in  more  senses  than  one  something 
of  a  monster.  She  was  huge  in  body,  and  in 
her  character,  alike  in  its  strength  and  weak- 
ness, there  was  something  of  the  Rabelaisiaa 
gigantesQue.  But  if  she  had  aU  the  nodosity 
of  the  oaK,  she  wan  not  without  its  stren^h  ; 
and  if  she  had  the  contortions  of  the  Sibyl, 
she  possessed  somewhat  of  her  inspiration. 

Of  Madame  Blavatsky  the  wonder-worker 
I  knew  nothing ;  I  did  not  go  to  her  seeking 
signs,  and  most  assuredly  no  sign  was  given 
me.  She  neither  doubled  a  teacup  in  my 
presence  nor  grew  a  gold  ring  out  of  a  rose- 
bud, nor  did  she  even  cause  the  familiar  raps 
to  be  heard.  All  these  manifestations  seemed 
as  the  mere  trivialities,  the  shavings,  as  it 
were,  thrown  ofif  from  the  beam  of  cedar 
wood  which  she  was  fashioning  as  one  of 
the  pillars  in  the  Temple  of  Truth.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  referring  to  them  in  our  con- 
versations, and  it  is  slightly  incomprehensible 
to  me  how  any  one  can  gravely  contend  that 
they  constitute  her  claim  to  respect.  It 
would  be  almost  as  reasonable  to  contend 
that  Christianity  is  based  upon  the  liquefac- 
tion of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius. 

WTiat  Madame  Blavatsky  did  was  an  im- 
measurably greater  thing  than  the  doubling 
of  teacups.  She  made  it  possible  for  some  of 
the  most  cultivated  and  sceptical  men  and 
women  of  this  generation  to  believe — believe 
ardently,  to  an  extent  that  made  them  proof 
against  ridicule  and  disdainful  of  persecution, 
that  not  only  does  the  invisible  world  that 
encompasses  us  contain  Intelligences  vastly 
superior  to  oiu:  own  in  knowledge  of  the 
Truth,  but  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  enter 
into  communion  with  these  hidden  and  silent 
ones,  and  to  be  taught  of  them  the  Divine 
mysteries  of  Time  and  of  Eternity.  She  not 
only  made  it  possible  for  them  to  believe  it, 
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but  she  made  them  believe  it,  and  founded  what  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  Church  upon  that  article  of 
belief.  That  is  a  great  achievement,  and  one  which 
d  priori  would  have  been  laughed  at  as  impossible.  Yet 
she  performed  that  miracle.  Madame  Blavatsky,  a 
Hussian,  suspected  of  being  a  spy,  converted  leading 
Anglo-Indians  to  a  passionate  belief  in  her  Theosophy 
I  mission,  even  when  the  Jingo  fever  was  hottest,  and  in 
her  declining  years  she  succeeded  in  winning  over  to  the 
new-old  rehgion  Annie  Besant,  who  had  for  years  fought 
in  the  forefront  of  the  van  of  militant  atheism. 

A  woman  who  could  achieve  these  two  things  was  a 
woman  indeed.  "But,"  it  will  be  objected,  "her 
Theosophy  is  all  moonshine."  Perhaps  it  is  ;  but  is  not 
moonshine  better  than  outer  darkness,  and  is  not  moon- 
shine itself  but  the  pale  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  ? 
I  am  not,  however,  by  any  means  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  creed  which  Madame  Blavatsky  preached  with  such 
savage  fervour  deserves  to  be  scouted  as  mere  moon- 
shine. 

To  b^n  with,  it  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  being 
heretical.    The  truth  always  begins  as  heresy.    In  every 
heresy  there  may  be  the  germ  of  a  new  revelation.  Then, 
in  the  second  place,  it  brought  back  to  the  scientific  and 
sceptical  world  the  great  conception  of  the  greatest  re- 
ligions, the  existence  of  sublime  beings,  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  pigmy  race  of  men,  who  stand,  as  it  were, 
midway  between  the  Infinite  and  ourselves.   Of  the 
immense  but  invisible  hierarchy  which  to  our  forefathers 
spanned  the  fathomless  abyss  between  God  and  man, 
hardly  even  the  memory  now  remains.    In  her  strange, 
weird  fashion  Madame  Blavatsky  resuscitated  this  ancient 
faith.   To  men  like  Mr.  Sinnett  her  great  doctrine  of  the 
Mahatmas,  of  the  existence  of  a  brotherhood  of  subhme 
sages,  the  vicegerents  of  the  Infinite,  did  something  to 
repeople  the  void  which  modem  scepticism  has  depopu- 
lated.   But  she  did  more  than  this.    Others  have  taught 
of  the  existence  of  Thrones,  Principahties,  and  Powers 
in  heavenly  places.    But  between  them  and  us  there 
has  been  a  great  gulf  fixed.   The  Archangel  is  as  mute 
as  Deity,  the  benevolence  of  the  patron  Saint  never  leads 
him  to  open  up  communications  with  his  mortal  clients. 
Madame  Blavatsky  taught  not  merely  that  the  Mahatmas 
existed,  but  that  they  were  able  aixd  willing  to  enter  into 
direct  commimication  with  men.    Madame  Blavatsky 
proclaimed    herself    aa    the    directly  commissioned 
messenger  of  the  celestial  hierarchy,  charged  by  them  to 
reveal  the  Path  by  which  any  one  who  was  worthy  and 
wilUng  might  enter  into  direct  communion  with  these 
sublime  InteUigences.     I  was  but  an  outsider  in  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles,  a  curious  observer,  and  never  a 
disciple.    I  cannot  speak  of  these  inner  mysteries  to 
which  only  the  initiates  are  admitted.    But  Mr.  A.  P. 
Sinnett,  journalist  and  man  of  science,  Anglo-Indian  and 
man  of  the  world,  assures  me,  in  accents  of  impassioned 
conviction  that  he  and  others  who  have  followed  her 
teachings  have  entered  into  the  reaUty  of  that  spiritual 
communion,  and  have  no  more  doubt  of  the  reaUty  of 
the  existence  of  the  Mahatmas  than  they  have  of  the 
rate-collector,  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Mr.  Schmiechen,  the  artist,  even  painted  the  portrait 
of  a  Mahatma,but  except  on  his  canvas  the  sublime  brother- 
hood remain  somewhat  shadowy  to  the  uninitiated. 

Madame  Blavatsky,  in  the  midst  of  a  generation  that 
is  materialist  and  inechanical,  which  probed  everything, 
and  dissected  even  the  human  haart  with  a  scalpel,  did 
at  least  succeed  in  compelling  a  race  of  scientists  and 
economists  to  realise  the  existence  of  the  conception  that 
all  material  things  are  but  a  passing  illusion,  and  that  the 
spiritual  alone  b. 


Madame  Blavatsky  also  reinforced  and  almost  re- 
created in  many  minds  the  sense  of  this  Hfe  being  a  mere 
probation.  In  this  respect  her  teaching  was  much  more 
m  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  than  much 
of  the  pseudo-Christian  teaching  of  our  day.  She  widened 
the  horizon  of  the  mind,  and  she  brought  something  of 
the  infinite  sense  of  vast,  illimitable  mystery  which 
characterises  some  of  the  Eastern  religions  into  the  very 
heart  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

To  have  done  all  this,  and  to  have  done  it  almost 
single-handed,  in  face  of  the  almost  insuperable  obstacles 
interposed  by  her  own  defects,  renders  comprehensible 
the  theory  that  Madame  Blavatsky  had  help  the  world 
could  neither  see  nor  take  away.  To  her  disciples  slie 
was  but  the  frail  and  faulty- speaking  trumpet  of  the 
Mahatmas,  those  lieutenants  of  Deity  who  commissioned 
her  to  teach,  and  also  gave  to  her  mouth  matter  and 
wisdom  to  proclaim  the  true  doctrine  for  the  redemption 
of  man.  These  things  are  too  high  for  mo.  1  no  more 
intermeddle  with  them  than  with  the  dogma  of  the 
Infallibility  of  the  Pope.  It  is  the  human  side,  both  of 
Theosophy  and  of  Rome,  that  fascinates  me.  Madame 
BlavatsKy  may  have  had  converse  with  semi-celestial  In- 
telligences in  Thibet.  Of  that  I  can  say  nothing.  But  1 
can  say  of  my  own  knowledge  that  she  was  undoubtedly 
a  very  gifted  and  original  woman  to  converse  with  in 
Ladbrooke  Grove,  a  fiery,  impulsive,  passionate  creature, 
full  of  faiUngs,  and  personally  the  very  reverse  of  beautiful. 
There  she  was,  a  wonderful  and  powerful  personaUty,  the 
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like  of  which  I  have  never  met  either  in  Russia  or  in 
England.  She  was  unique,  but  she  was  intensely  human, 
ana  a  woman  to  her  heart's  core. 

She  aroused  the  passionate  devotion  of  both  men  and 
women.  She  was  to  her  followers  as  the  oracle  of  God. 
They  had  this  treasure  in  a  very  earthen  vessel,  but 
it  was  there. 

I  cannot  do  justice  to  her  many-sided  character. 
Mr.  Sinnett,  who  has  been  the  Hterar^  exponent  of 
''Esoteric  Buddhism/'  and  also  is  tne  most 
<listinguished  of  her  converts  among  men,  kindly 
-consented  .  to  write  for  my  readers  a  Character 
Sketch  of  the  deceased  prophetess.  Of  his  qualifications 
for  this  task  I  need  hardly  speak.  Mr.  Sinnett  was  editor 
of  the  Pioneer  in  India  for  ten  years.  It  was  during 
that  time,  in  1879,  he  first  met  Madame  Blavatsky.  In 
1881  he  published  "  The  Occult  World,"  a  book  recounting 
his  experience  of  abnormal  phenomena  witnessed  in 
Madame  Blavatsky 's  presence.  Assisted  hj  her  to  get 
nto  direct  relations  with  certain  Eastern  initiates,  he  says 


that  he  acquired  from  them  the  instruction  in  Esoteric  " 
or  Occult  Philosophy,  which  enabled  him  in  1883  to 
publish  ''Esoteric  Buddhism.^  His  next  Theosophical 
book  was  a  novel,  called  "  Karina,"  followed  by  another 
novel,  "  United,"  and  then  in  1886  he  wrote  "  Incidents 
in  the  Life  of  Madame  Blavatsky.''  Soon  after  his  return 
from  India  in  1883  he  became  President  of  the  London 
Lodge  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  which  branch, 
however,  has  been  almost  in  abeyance,  and  he  has  not 
felt  called  upon  to  play  any  active  part  in  public  life 
during  Madame  Blavatsky's  presence  here  at  the  head  of 
the  "Blavatsky  Lodge."  For  a  dozen  years  Mr. 
Sinnett  has  been  the  intimate  friend  and  disciple 
of  Madame  Blavatsky.  He  has  written  her  life  ;  ne 
has  defended  her  inspiration;  he  has  interpreted 
and  popularised  the  aoctrine  which  she  has  taught. 
It  is  therefore  but  natural  that  he  should  describe 
the  character  of  the  strange  but  great  Original, 
whose  unwieldy  remains  were  cremated  at  Woking  last 
month. 


"H.  P.  B.''    BY  MR.  A.  P.  SINNETT. 


The  world  at  large  has  heard  too  much  about 
Mme.  Blavatsky,  and  has  known  too  little.  Her 
misfortune  was  that  she  was  interesting  to  average 
newspaper  readers,  and   a   grievously  inviting  sub- 
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ject  for  average  newspaper  writers.  As  she  believed 
—  as  all  Theosophists  believe — she  was  concerned 
with  bearing  a  message  to  the  world  of  grave  importance 
and  infinite  solemnity.  It  was  not  half  uttered — 
not  a  hundredth  part  understood — before  it  was  snapped 
up  by  every  lively  journalist  in  search  of  a  new 
joke.  Modem  society  has  lost  a  great  deal  by  gain- 
ing whatever  amusement  was  involved  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Mme.  Blavatsky  as  food  for  caricature.  It  is 
further  to  be  regretted  that  she  herself  all  the  while, 
very  sensitive  to  suffering  of  all  kinds,  has  writhed  in 
misery  beneath  the  jeering  to  which  she  has  been  exposed. 
Now  that  at  last  she  has  bequeathed  to  the  flames 
the  battered  and  unwieldy  physique  that  has  burdened 
her  fiercely  energetic  spirit  so  long,  the  time  has  perhaps 
come  for  focussing  public  attention  a  little  more  closely 
than  has  been  possible  hitherto  on  the  work  and  purpose 
of  her  life. 

THE  LAST  THREE  YEABS  OF  HEB  UFE. 

Only  four  or  five  years  ago  she  seemed  fairly  over- 
whelmed by  the  tide  of  obloquy  turned  against  her  by 
the  Psychical  Research  Society.  I  visited  her  at  Wurz- 
burg  in  1886,  and  then  she  had  very  few  friends  left, 
very  little  purpose  in  this  life  except  to  write  her  long- 
promised  book,  "  The  Secret  Doctrine,"  and  was  spending 
her  time  in  almost  complete  seclusion  ;  while  the  world  at 
large  spoke  of  her  as  a  detected  impostor,  and  the 
Report  against  her,  by  a  representative  of  the  Society 
just  named,  was  complacently  regarded  by  its  author  as 
having  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary delusions  of  the  age.  Bit  by  bit  the  famous 
Report  has  been  torn  to  pieces  by  competent  critics,  till 
hardly  a  rag  of  it  remains.  The  inextinguishable  force 
of  Mme.  Blavatsky's  character  has  borne  her  forward 
and  far  more  than  recovered  for  her  all  her  lost  ground. 
She  has  been  for  the  last  three  years  the  centre  of  a  devoted 
circle  of  disciples,  the  nucleus  of  a  great  organisation  of 
occult  students,  which  included  over  a  thousand  persons. 
The  weekly  lectures  given  in  her  presence  by  her 
Theosophii^  pupils  have  been  attended  by  crowded 
audiences.  Never  before  in  her  life  has  she  been  made  so 
much  of  as  during  these  last  few  years,  when  the  vigour 
of  her  mind,  the  irresistible  personal  influence  she  exhaled^ 
have  simply  pushed  into  the  background,  as  so  much  silly 
impertinence,  the  accusations  of  &ud  and  trickery  which. 
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looked  at  one  time  formidable  enough  to  menace  her  with 
annihilation  as  a  public  teacher. 

A  GREAT  SPIRITUAL  REALITY. 

Like  many  other  prophets  and  seers,  she  has  been 
scorned  and  denounced,  but  her  strength  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  her  assailants.  She  has  been  suffering  con- 
tinually from  illness,  and  partly  through  muscular  weakness, 
partly  because  of  her  inconveniently  bulky  proportions, 
could  scarcely  get 
about  more  than 
from  one  room  to 
Another;  but  her 
mental  and  moral 
energy  has  made 
her  the  absolute 
chief  of  herlargejhe- 
terogeneous  house- 
hold, and  of  the 
busy  volunteer  staff 
of  the  Society  she 
directed.  A  state 
of  things  like  this 
should  be  recog- 
nised as  more  elo- 
quent than  petty 
details  of  disputa- 
ble evidence  point- 
ing to  the  theory 
that  she  concocted 
spurious  marvels. 
Vulgar  cheating 
does  not  bring  forth 
«ver-increasing  de- 
votion and  respect 
as  its  fruit,  ft  is 
impossible  to  ac- 
count for  Mme. 
Blavatsky  in  any 
intelligent  way  ex- 
cept by  regarding 
her  as  a  great 
spiritual  reality. 

THB  SPIRIT  OF  HBB 
TEACHINO. 

Nothing  in  her 
external  attributes 
prepared  one  at  the 
first  glance  to  look 
^t  her  in  that  light. 
She  was  rugged  and 
eccentric  in  her 
ways  and  appear- 
ance ;  she  dressed 
anyhow— in  loose  From  a  photo] 

wrappers  —  and 
smoked  cigarettes 

incessantly.  Worse  than  this,  she  was  passionate  and 
excitable,  and  often  violent  in  her  language.  Namby- 
pamby  conventionality  shrank  from  her  aghast — to  her 
grim  satisfaction,  for  she  loathed  it.  She  had  a  loud 
voice,  that  grew  harsh  in  its  tones  when  she  felt  irritat,ed, 
and  something  or  other  would  irritate  her  fifty  times  a 
day.  And  yet  her  disciples,  summing  up  the  spirit  of 
her  teaching  in  the  course  of  the  address  read  at  her 
cremation,  say :  "A  clean  life,  an  open  mind,  a  pure 
heart,  an  eager  intellect,  an  imveiled  spiritual  percep- 
^on,  a  brotherliness  for  all,  a  courageous  endurance  of 
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personal  injustice,  a  constant  eye  to  the  ideal  of  human 

S regress  and  perfection  which  the  sacred  science 
epicts — these  are  the  golden  stairs  up  the  steps  of 
which  the  learner  may  climb  to  the  temple  of 
Divine  Wisdom."  If  we  are  to  judge  a  tree  by  its 
fruits,  we  may  judge  Madame  Blavatsky,  to  some  extent, 
at  all  events,  by  the  principles  we  find  flourishing 
amongst  those  who  are  proud  to  acknowledge  themselves 
her  followers  in  the  path  of  occult  development. 

HER  MESSAGE  TO 
THE  WORLD. 

No  one  will  ever 
make  sense  of  Mme. 
Blavatiky's  career, 
or  understand  her 
influence,  if  they 
try  to  think  of  her  as 
a  woman  of  genius 
on  her  own  founda- 
tion, so  to  speak, 
with  ideasand  theo- 
ries of  life  and  a 
great  zeal  for  these, 
as  other  enthusiasts 
have  been  zealous 
for  other  theories 
and  ideas.  The 
tremendous  impor- 
tance of  Mme.  Bla- 
vatsky in  the  circle 
of  her  followers 
was  due  to  the  con- 
viction they  all  felt 
that  she  was  the 
visible  agent  of 
powers  and  person- 
ages transcending 
those  of  the  ordi- 
nary world.  An- 
cient theories  of 
religion  embodied 
the  belief  that  by 
going  through  cer- 
tain processes  of 
training  and  initia- 
tion, men  still 
living  could  attain 
to  superior  spiritual 
conditions,  acquir- 
ing faculties  and 
powers  of  an  exalt- 
ed order.  Occult 
students  conceive 
that,  though  there 
are  no  institutions 
in  London  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for 

initiation,  and  no  priests  in  our  day  qualified  to  confer 
degrees  on  the  aspirant  for  spiritual  progress,  nevertheless 
wisdom  and  knowledge  concerning  spiritual  things  have  not 
died  out  of  the  world  altogether.  A  great  many  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Theosophical  Society  regard  themselves  as 
in  contact  with  the  present  representatives  of  that  higher 
evolution,  and  acknowledge  such  contact  as  having  been 
originally  brought  about  by  or  in  some  way  through  the 
intermediation  of  Mme.  Blavatsky.  The  message,  in  fact^ 
which  she  had  to  deliver,  was  to  the  eflect  that  those  who 
had  the  courage  and  qualifications  for  treading  it  might 
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^till  find  the  way  of  occult  initiation  open  ;  that  real 
knowledge  concerning  the  possibilities  of  spiritual  pro- 
gress lying  before  mankind  was  procurable,  and  that  a 
very  lofty  rule  of  life  had  to  be  adopted  by  those  who 
would  enter  on  "  the  Path." 

HER  LIFE  AT  AVENUE  ROAD. 

Teaching  these  principles  incessantly  by  speech  and 
pen,  Mme.  Blavatsky  has  effectually  lived  down  the  dis- 
torted misrepresentations  of  her  character  put  about 
from  time  to  time  by  people  who  have  resented  and  dis- 
believed in  her  wonder-working.  At  19,  Avenue  Road, 
Regent's  Park,  where  she  resided,  at  the  head,  practically, 
of  a  large  co-operative  household,  she  was  treated  with 


AT  ALLAHABAD,  1879. 

an  ardent  respect  that  amounted  to  something  like  devo- 
tion. Shielded  by  this  more  than  affectionate  esteem, 
even  she,  sensitive  as  she  has  always  been  to  attack,  has 
learnt  in  the  evening  oi  her  life  to  care  a  little  less  than 
formerly  about  the  rude  sneers  of  the  outer  world.  She  lias 
been  more  at  peace  of  late  at  the  Avenue  Road  than  during 
any  other  period  of  her  varied  career,  though  as  busy  as 
ever  with  her  pen.  The  change  and  amusement  required 
by  most  people  played  no  part  in  her  existence.  To 
realise  her  as  siie  has  been  for  the  last  few  years, 
we  have  only  to  get  into  the  mind's  eye  a  picture  of  her 
writing-room  at  the  Avenue  Road,  with  a  large  writing- 
table  in  the  middle,  the  window  shielded  with  a  fern-glass 
over  the  lovver  half  to  the  left,  another  table  to  her  right, 
laden  with  books,  photograph -stands,  and  receptacles  for 


papers,  a  sofa  behind  her,  bookcases  against  the  walls, 
a  chair  or  two  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  but  for 
herself  always  the  big  armchair  at  the  writing-table — 
suited  to  her  ample  proportions— in  which  she  perma- 
nently lived. 

How  she  hated  her  ample  proportions,  by  the  by  I 
When  I  corresponded  with  her  in  India,  before  I  knew 
her  personally,  she  used  to  describe  herself  as  a  "hippo- 
potamus and  a  Calmuck  savage,  though  the  bright  and 
lively  style  of  these  descriptions  counterbalanced  their 
alarming  purport.  Then  she  chafed  furiously  at  the 
cruel  fate  that  had  made  her  a  woman — in  this  incarna- 
tion. 

THE  ESOTERIC  SECHON. 

The  back  room,  opening  out  of  her  writing  room,  was 
her  bedroom.  It  was  variety  enough  for  her  to  pass  from 
one  chamber  to  the  other,  though  sometimes  she  would  get 
as  far  as  the  lecture  hall  adjacent  to  the  house,  which  the 
Theosophical  Society  built  for  the  convenience  of  its 
meetings  when  Mme.  Blavatsky  and  her  group  of  friends 
settled  in  the  Avenue  Road. 

Beyond  Mme.  Blavatsky 's  room,  and  opening  out  of 
it,  was  **the  secretaries'"  room,  where  two  or  three 
young' men,  devoted  adherents  of  the  Blavatsky  Lodge'' 
of  the  Theosophical  Society  and  members  of  the  Avenue 
Road  establishment,  carried  on  the  business  of  the 
Society  and  that  of  Mme.  Blavatsky's  magazine, 
Lucifer,  under  her  general  direction  ;  and  the 
** Esoteric  Section"  alone  gave  them  plenty  to  do,  for 
this  branch  of  the  Theosophical  organisation  engaged 
Mme.  Blavatsky's  deepest  interest  and  energies  in  the 
recent  latter  days.  It  was  formed  by  her,  on  her  own 
individual  authority,  of  people  desirous  of  getting  her 
teachings  and  willing  to  take  certain  pledges  prescribed 
to  them,  binding  them  very  closely  in  allegiance  to  her 
in  all  theosophical  matters.  Her  writing- room  just 
described  came  at  last  to  be  all  but  lined  with  photo- 
graphic portraits,  for  she  made  aU  her  **  esotericists, "  as 
she  called  them,  send  her  their  photographs,  and  their 
numbers  went  rolling  on  until,  reckoning  members  abroad 
— chiefly  in  America — the  esotericists  were  more  than 
a  thousand  strong.  To  them  she  caused  type-written 
letters  of  inetruction  to  be  sent  out  from  time  to  time, 
and  all  such  letters,  of  course,  in  the  first  instance  ema- 
nated from  her  own  pen.  But  these  compositions  would 
be  mere  trifles  as  regards  their  magnitude  compared  to 
her  other  writings.  Her  never-resting  mind  required  no 
relaxation  from  work  beyond  that  involved  in  conversa- 
tion with  friends,  chiefly  about  her  work.  It  has  been  so 
ever  since  I  first  knew  her  in  1879  ;  it  was  so  before 
that,  ever  since  the  public  phase  of  her  career  com- 
menced, four  or  five  years  before  that  date,  as  I  am 
informed,  when  she  began  her  work  by  writing  "Isis 
Unveiled  "  at  New  Y'ork,  and  stuck  to  that  gigantic  task 
— without  breaking  off,  so  to  speak,  except  to  talk  with 
her  early  American  friends  and  work  occult  wonders  for 
their  gratification— for  about  a  year  and  a-half. 

HER  EARLY  LIFE. 

The  great  effort  on  which  the  production  of  **Iais" 
fairly  launched  her,  will  be  better  appreciated  by  help 
of  a  brief  glance  at  her  earlier  private  life.  She  has 
been  so  relf-reliant  from  so  young  an  age  that  common- 
place facts  concerning  her  birth  and  parentage  seem  of 
no  consequence.  However,  they  are  easily  told,  and  will 
be  found  abundantly  authenticated,  and  in  fuller  detail, 
in  the  book  by  the  present  writer,  entitled  "Incident** 
in  the  Life  of  Mme.  Blavatsky."  She  was  bom  in  1831 
at  Ekaterinoslow,  in  the  south  of  Russia,  the  daughter 
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of  Colonel  Hahn,  of  the  Mecklenburg  family,  Hahn  von 
Rottenstem  Hahn.  On  the  mother's  side  she  was  of  the 
Dolgorouky  stock.  She  had  a  strange  childhood,  replete 
with  abnormal  occurrences,  being,  as  every  occultist 
would  conjecture,  a  medium  and  clairvoyante  by  nature. 
In  1848  she  married  or  was  married  to  General  Blavatsky, 
whom  she  herself  says  was  then  between  sixty  and 
seventy — ^nearer  seventy.  She  was  utterly  headstrong 
and  ungovernable  at  this  time.  She  fell  in  with  the 
marriage  idea  apparently  to  refute  a  governess  who 
taunted  her  with  being  such  a  vixen  that  no  man 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  her,  and  then,  horri- 
fied at  many  surprises  she  encountered  on  the  thresh- 
old of  her  new  condition,  fled  away  after  a  few 
stormy  months  to  relatives  at  Tiflis.  Thence  she 
was  despatched  to  join  her  father  at  Odessa,  but  again 
she  evaded  authority  and  made  her  way  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  she  fell  in  with  a  Russian  countess  of  her 
acquaintance,  and  travelled  about  with  her  for  some  time 
in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  other  parts  of  Eastern  Europe. 

HER  WANDERINGS. 

From  this  time  on  for  about  twenty  years  she  wandered 
about  the  world,  getting  supplies  of  money  from  time  to 
time  from  her  father,  always  on  the  look-out  for  wonders 
and  mysteries  and  for  people  of  any  kind  qualified  to 
open  fpr  her  the  doors  of  occult  knowledge. 


 — ^  .  \ 

MADAME  IN  EARLY  LIFE. 

A  photograph,  taken  from  a  portrait  painted  while  she 
was  still  quite  a  young  woman,  is  reproduced  herewith, 
and  gives  some  traits  which  those  who  knew  her  in  later 
life  will  still  be  able  to  recognise.  A  blatant  world,  **  all 
ear  and  eye,  with  such  a  stupid  heart  to  interpret  ear  and 
«^ye,*Vha8  coined  a  score  of  groundless  charges  against 
her,  on  the  assumption  that  a  life  so  unconventional  must 
iiave  been  riotous  and  vicious.    There  are  people  who 


cannot  realise  how  any  man  or  woman  having  the 
opportunity  can  be  otherwise  than  vicious.  But  Mme. 
Blavatsky  was  abnormal  in  this  respect.  She  deserved 
no  credit  for  not  being  sensual,  any  more  than  a  *horse 
might  deserve  credit  for  not  drinking  absinthe.  Her 
love  of  a  wandering  life  sprang  from  no  instincts  of 
the  kind  that  may  eometunes  prompt  such  restless 
activity.  She  cared  nothing,  it  is  true,  for  refine- 
ment  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  even  hating 
the  superficial  graces  and  ornamentation  of  life  ;  but  she 
cared  still  less,  to  the  extent  of  getting  far  on  the  other 
side  of  zero  in  respect  to  such  f eeUngs,  for  the  whole 
range  of  emotions  having  to  do  with  <Jie  pleasures  of 
sense.  As  a  mere  subordinate  illustration  of  this,  her 
dislike  of  alcohol  in  all  forms  amounted  to  a  comically 
intense  loathing.  The  indefatigable  tongue  of  slander 
has  charged  her,  amongst  other  things,  with  drinking. 
One  might  as  well  charge  a  polar  bear  with  setting  fire  to 
an  iceberg. 

**THE  PHENOMENA." 

She  was  relatively  in  good  health  in  her  New  York 
days  when  the  Theosophical  Society  was  first  founded  by 
a  very  small  group  of  enthusiasts  in  1875,  and  wonders  of 
many  kinds  surrounded  its  origin.  I  do  not  propose  here 
to  argue  the  question  of  Madame's  **  phenomena  "  at  any 
length,  but  one  could  no  more  write  a  memoir  on  trigo- 
nometry and  say  nothing  about  triangles,  than  survey  the 
strange  career  just  concluded  and  ignore  the  marvels 
corruscating  all  through  it.  And  at  this  early  period  of 
her  enterprise  she  seems  to  have  depended  more  on  the 
startling  effect  of  surprising  powers  she  was  enabled 
to  exhibit  than  on  the  philosophical  teaching  concerning 
the  evolution  of  man  and  the  world,  and  the  ultimate 
destinies,  or  rather,  the  opportunities  lying  before 
humanity  for  those  who  can  appreciate  them,  which 
became  the  burden  of  her  later  utterances.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  gather  from  her  that  she  had  any 
settled  plan  of  operations  at  New  York.  In  a  general 
way  she  wished  to  make  known  the  existence  of  Eastern 
Initiates  possessing  knowledge  and  powers  far  transcend- 
ing those  of  ordinary  humanity.  She  had  not  yet  got  the 
whole  idea  of  a  spiritual  crusade  which  should  lead 
converts  into  **  the  Path  "  of  occult  development  formu- 
lated in  her  mind.  This  was  brought  into  shape  later  on 
in  India  when  she  migrated  thither  accompanied  by  Col. 
Olcott  and  when  the  Theosophical  Society  began  to 
acquire  momentum  in  that  country. 

IN  INDIA. 

At  this  stage  my  own  acquaintance  with  her  began  in 
1879.  Her  troubles  at  this  time  were  all  before  her,  and 
they  had  not  yet  begun  to  depress  her  naturally  buoyant 
spirits.  Her  friends  of  recent  date  have  only  known  her 
weakened  by  illness,  somewhat  embittered  and  dis- 
heartened by  calumny,  contumely,  and  misrepresentation; 
almost  sternly  bent  on  preaching  the  lofty  ethics  of  the 
Theosophic  code,  and  drifting  into  a  position  in  which, 
as  the  recognised  spiritual  chief  of  so  many  earnest 
followers,  she  was  hardly  able  to  divest  herself  of  a  quasi- 
papal  character.  When  the  movement  she  set  on  foot  was 
still  in  its  infancy,  she  was  burdened  by  none  of  these 
oppressive  circumstances.  Her  bright  intellect  and 
abundant  wit  made  her  a  charming  conversationalist,  and 
many  people,  I  am  sure,  who  met  her  at  Allahabad  in  the 
year  iust  mentioned,  will  remember  her  chiefly  as  a  very 
delightful  companion  at  the  dinner  table,  full  of  spark- 
ling and  eccentric  anecdotes,  and  only  unconventional 
enough  to  be  an  amusing  feature  of  any  gathering  she 
joined.  For  she  would  never  allow>herself  the  strong 
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language  in  which  she  sometimes  indulged  when  any  but 
intimate  friends  were  present.  As  I  have  said  in  de- 
scribing her  as  she  was  at  this  period  in  the  book  already 
referred  to  :  ''No  one  with  the  least  discernment  could 
ever  fail  to  see  that  her  rugged  manners  and  disregard  of 
all  conventionalities  were  the  result  of  a  deliberate 
rebellion  against,  not  of  ignorance  or  unfamiliarity  with, 
the  customs  of  refined  society.  Still,  the  rebellion  was 
often  very  determined,  and  she  would  sometimes  colour 
her  language  with  expletives  of  all  sorts,  some  wittg^  and 
amusing,  some  unnecessarily  violent,  that  we  should 
aU  have  preferred  her  not  to  make  use  of.  She 
certainly  had  none  of  the  superficial  attributes  one 
might  have  expected  in  a  spiritual  teacher ;  and  how 
^e  could  at  the  same  time  be  philosopher  enough 
to  have  given  up  the  world  for  the  sake  of  spiritual  ad- 
vancement, and  yet  be  capable  of  going  into  frenzies  of 
passion  about  trivial  annoyances,  was  a  profound  mystery 
to  us  for  a  long  while,  and  is  only  now  partially  ex- 
plainable within  my  own  mind,  by  some  information  I 
have  received  relating  to  curious  psychological  laws  under 
which  initiates  in  occult  mysteries,  circumstanced  as 
she  is,  inevitably  come.  By  slow  degrees  only,  and  in 
spite  of  herself — in  spite  of  injudicious  proceedings  on  her 
part,  that  long  kept  alive  suspicions  she  might  easily  have 
allayed  if  she  could  have  kept  calm  enough  to  understand 
them— did  we  come  to  appreciate  the  reality  of  the  occult 
forces  and  unseen  agencies  behind  her;  .  .  ..  but 
guests,  especially  if  they  happened  to  be  of  a  very 
materialistic  temperament,  would  regard  anything  Mme. 
Blavatsky  might  do  of  an  apparently  abnormal  character 
as  so  much  juggling,  and  haidly  disguise  these  impressions 
from  her.  The  result  in  such  cases  would  be  a  stormy 
end  to  our  evening  after  such  guests  had  gone.  To  be 
suspected  as  an  impostor,  deluding  her  friends  with 
trickery,  would  sting  her  at  any  time  with  a  scorpion 
smart,  and  bring  forth  a  flood  of  passionate  argument 
as  to  the  cruelty  and  groundlessness  of  such  an  impu- 
tation. 

Recollection  of  this  time  supplies  me  with  a  very 
varied  assortment  of  memory  portraits  of  Madame  taken 
during  different  conditions  of  her  norves  and  temper. 
Some  recall  her  flushed  and  voluble,  too  loudly  declaim- 
ing against  some  person  or  other  who  had  misjudged  her 
or  her  Society ;  some  show  har  quiet  and  companionable, 
pouring  out  a  flood  of  interesting  talk  about  Mexican 
antiquities,  or  Egypt  and  Peru,  showing  a  knowledge  of 
the  most  varied  and  far-reachiiig  kind,  and  a  memory  for 
names  and  archaeological  theories  she  would  be  dealing 
with,  that  was  fairly  fascinating  to  her  hearers.  Then, 
again,  I  remember  her  telling  anecdotes  of  her  own 
earlier  life,  mysterious  bits  of  adventure,  or  stories  of 
Russian  society,  with  so  much  point,  vivacity,  and  finish 
that  she  would  simply  be  the  delight  for  the  time  being 
of  every  one  present." 

HEB  LIFE  IN  BOMBAT. 

At  this  time  Mme.  Blavatsky's  own  home  was  estab- 
lished at  Bombay,  where  she  resided  with  Colonel  Olcott 
and  two  or  three  persons,  Indian  and  European,  asso- 
ciated with  the  TheosophicfJ  Society.  At  first  she  lived 
in  a  comfortless  native  quarter  of  the  town,  but  after- 
wards at  a  snudl  bungalow  called  ''The  Crow's  Nest," 
at  Breach  Candy,  which  had  long  been  imoccupied  owing 
to  a  bad  i^eputation  for  snakes  and  ghosts,  and  was  thus 
let  to  the  Theosophists,  quite  willing  to  brave  all  encum- 
brances of  this  sort,  on  reasonable  terms.  The  building 
lay  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  and  the  upper  ptart,  an 
enclosed  verandah  with  two  or  three  rooms  opening  out 
of  it»  constituted  Mme.  Blavatsky's  quarters.    Here  I 


visited  her  in  1881,  and  found  her  immersed  in  a  constant 
ebb  and  flow  of  native  visitors,  members  of  the  Society, 
and  others.  She  would  have  admiring  groups  of  such 
friends  round  her  up  to  all  hours  in  the  evening,  smoking 
innumerable  cigarettes  and  talking  Vedic  philosophy  with 
eager  enthusiasm,  or  as  eagerly  and  excitedly  discussing 
some  trumpery  little  incident  connected  with  the  progress  or 
difficulties  of  the  Society,  orthe  misdoings  of  some ' '  enemy,'^ 
which  a  person  of  cooler  temperament  in  her  position  would 
have  found  too  insignificant  to  engage  five  minutes' 
thought.  But  Madame  seemed  to  have  no  sense  of  the 
proportions  of  things,  and  the  annoyance  of  the  moment^ 
whatever  it  was,  would  always  fill  her  whole  horizon. 
And  then,  if  I  may  again  quote  a  few  words  from  my 
own  former  account  of  her,  "  in  the  midst  of  some  fiery 
argument  with  a  Pundit  about  a  point  of  modem  Hindoo 
belief  that  she  might  protest  against  as  inconsistent  with 
the  real  meaning  of  the  Vedfi,  or  a  passionate  remon- 
strance with  one  of  her  aides  of  the  HieosopMst  about 
something  done  amiss  that  would  for  the  time  overspread 
the  whole  sky  of  her  imagination  with  a  thunderdond, 
she  would  perhaps  suddenly  'hear  the  voice  they  did 
not  hear  —the  astral  call  of  her  distant  Master,  or  one 
of  the  other  'Brothers,'  as  by  that  time  we  had  all 
learned  to  call  them — and  forgetting  everything  else  in 
an  instant,  she  would  hurry  off  to  the  seclusion  of  any 
room  where  she  could  be  alone  for  a  few  moments,  and 
hear  whatever  message  or  orders  she  had  to  receive.'' 

AT  SIMLA. 

She  would  make  no  efforts  at  this  time  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  the  European  society  of  the 
place,  having  started  indeed  with  a  very  fiouriahing  stock 
of  misconceptions  about  the  character  of  the  English  in 
India,  which  gave  way  after  a  time,  but  at  fi|st  made  her 
fancy  herself,  by  reason  of  her  special  sympathy  with  the 
natives,  as  necessarily  antagonistic  to  the  Europeans. 
Moreover,  she  hated  the  outer  forms  and  peremonies  of 
Anglo-Indian  life,  and  would  have  found  it  a  terrible 
penance  to  give  up  the  loose  wrappers  she  habitually  wore, 
or  the  cigarettes  she  constantly  smoked,  for  the  sake  of 
commonpmce  parties  and  people  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  Yedas,  and  still  less  of  the  mysterious  occultism  in 
which  all  her  deeper  interests  were  rooted.  However,  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  she  did  fret  after  a  time  at  the 
isolation  as  regards  European  society,  in  the  midst  <^ 
which  she  liv^  at  Bombay,  and  she  used  thoroughly  to 
enjo^  the  change  in  this  respect  she  obtained  from  time 
to  tune  during  her  visits  to  Allahabad  and  Simla.  At 
Simla  especially  she  made  many  friends,  and  during  the 
summer  of  1880  she  was  perhaps  the  prominent  feature 
of  the  Anglo  -  Indian  season,  for  that  was  the 
year  of  her  most  sensational  performances,  as  described 
in  "The Occult  World; "and  though,  of  course,  acoounta 
of  these  no  sooner  began  to  penetrate  the  newspapers 
than  they  evoked  outcries  of  ridicule  and  incredulity,  a 
great  many  people  at  the  time,  including  some  very  pro- 
minent members  of  the  English  community  who  apo8ta> 
tised  afterwards,  when  the  tide  of  scornful  public  incre- 
dulity set  in  strongly,  were  altogether  overwhelmed  by 
the  marvels  of  which  they  were  personally  witness. 

THE  FIRST  STAGE  OP  HEB  MISSION. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  received  no  glimmerings  of 
the  comprehensive  or  systematic  teaching  ooncemii^ 
the  evolution  of  man  and  the  world  and  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  spiritual  progress  of  humanity,  that  ultimately 
identified  the  Theosophical  Society  with  something  re- 
sembling a  new  religion.  So  far  Mme.  Blavatsky 's  cBbrt* 
had  been  altogether  directed  to  establish  the  broad  fact 
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that  there  were  people  1h  existence  whose  knowledge  and 
power  transcended  those  of  ordinary  mortals ;  that  they 
corresponded  in  the  presentday  tothe  initiated  hierophants 
of  ancient  religious  systems ;  that  some  touch  with  the 
superior  wisdom  l^ey  possessed  was  to  be  got  at  through 
the  study  of  Indian  sacred  literature  ;  and  that  Western 
communities^  in  so  far  as  they  had  begun  to 
investigate  abnormal  super  -  physical  phenomena  by 
means  of  the  practices  resorted  to  by  ''spiritualists, 
were  altogether  on  a  wrong  track.  Many  modem 
newspaper  writers  are  so  densely  ignorant  of  every- 
thing tnat  appertains  to  this  investigation,  that  they 
not  only  mix  up  the  silly,  fraudulent  imitations  of 
spiritualistic  phenomena  with  the  real  occurrences,  such 
as  they  are,  to  which  scores  of  eminent  and  entirely 
credible  inquirers  have  borne  testimony,  but  also  con- 
fuse these  occurrences,  the  central  block  of  real  experi- 
ence connected  with  spiritualism  with  the  theories  of 
occult  science,  as  these  have  been  gradually  develo{>ed  in 
recent  years  through  Mme.  Blavati3cy*s  agency  and  others 
which  she  in  the  fbrst  instance  set  in  motion.  It  is  only 
necessary  here  to  explain  occult  teaching  sufficiently  to 
make  her  Theosophical  work  intelligible  ;  and  her  attitude 
towards  spiritualism  will  be  made  apparent  when  I  say 
that  the  occultist's  view  of  Nature  recognises  a  plane  of 
phenomena  and  existence  directly  in  contact  with  our 
own,  though  imperceptible  to  commonplace  physical 
senses,  in  which  the  inferior  remnants  of  post-mortem 
humanity  float  about  and  persist  for  a  time,  while  the 
true  Ego  or  spiritual  consciousness  of  every  departed  soul 
fit  to  have  anything  worth  calling  a  spiritual  life,  passes 
off  into  realms  with  which  the  mediumship  of  the 
spiritualist  has,  as  a  general  rule,  no  contact  whatever. 

HER  OBJECTION  TO  SPnOTUALISM. 

From  the  first  moment  when  Mme.  Blavatsky  com- 
pleted the  apprenticeship  of  her  wandering  life  and  came 
back  to  Europe  in  1870,  at  the  close  of  three  years  spent 
in  an  Eastern  seclusion,  of  which  it  is  useless  to  speak 
except  to  persons  knowing  something  of  what  occult 
initiation  means,  she  regarded  herself  as  especially  bound 
to  combat  and  oppose  the  spiritualistic  movement,  not 
from  the  ignorant  and  stupid  point  of  view  of  those  who 
regard  the  whole  thing  as  a  vulgar  fraud,  but  from  that 
of  the  inner  penetralia  of  the  movement  itself.  No  one 
knew  better  than  she  that  the  phenomena  of  the  spiritual- 
ists were  often  entirely  genuine,  but  she  felt  herself 
in  possession  of  knowledge  which  the  most  earnest 
spiritualists  were  entirely  without,  which  enabled  her  to 
go  behind  the  phenomena  and  explain  them  as  originating 
from  super-physical  causes,  quite  unlike  those  U>  which 
they  were  assigned  by  spiritualists.  To  wean  the 
spiritualists  from  their  misconceptions  was  thus  the  real 
motive  of  the  very  first  step  she  took — at  Cairo,  in  1870 
—in  the  direction  of  Theosophical  work.  She  founded  a 
little  Society  for  investigating  spiritualistic  phenomena, 
and  of  course  this  action  on  her  part  has  been  twisted 
later  on  by  her  detractors  into  the  statement  that  she  began 
her  public  career  asa  spiritualistic  medium.  Her  letters  to 

Srivate  friends  written  about  this  time  and  later  on  from 
few  York,  whither  she  migrated  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards, amply  establish  her  bitter  antagonism  from  the 
first  to  the  whole  theory  of  modern  spiritualism,  so  that 
the  charge  against  her  that  she  practised  as  a  spiritualist 
medium  is  a  ludicrous  inversion  of  the  facts. 

THE  THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

Greatly  promoted  by  the  dogged  determination  and 
single-minded  exertions  of  Colonel  Olcott,  the  Tlieo- 
sophical  Society  grew  rapidly  during  the  years  Mme. 


Blavatsky  spent  at  Bombay.  Of  course  her  excitable 
temperament  and  strangely  defective  judgment  as 
regards  the  prosaic  business  of  life  were  always  leading 
^'the  old  lady,"  as  she  came  to  be  called  at  this  time  by 
her  most  intimate  and  affectionate  friends,  into  hot  water 
of  all  kinds,  and  she  was  always  at  war  with  some  news- 
paper assailant  whom  she  would  more  wisely  have 
mnored.  However,  in  India  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  Society  should  not  grow.  In  this  country  a  certain 
readiness  to  brave  conventional  opinion  is  stUl  required 
by  people  who  attach  themselves  to  a  movement  resting 
on  special  knowledge  and  experience  not  yet  hall-marked 
by  orthodox  authority,  but  in  India  there  was  nothing  in 
Mme.  Blavatsky's  profession  of  belief  in  the  existence  of 
and  acquaintance  with  occult  initiates  to  offend  public 
opinion.  A  similar  conviction  is  so  widely  spread  as  to 
be  general  throughout  India,  while  the  whole  programme 
of  the  Theosophical  Society,  in  its  exaltation  of  the 
importance  of  Indian  literature  and  traditions,  was 
flattering  to  native  susceptibilities.  So  wherever 
Colonel  Olcott  wandered  in  the  course  of  his  incessant 
tours,  he  found  it  easy  to  establish  branches  of  the 
Society,  and  these  were  counted  by  hundreds  when  the 
Theosophical  household  moved  at  the  end  of  1882  to 
Madras.  A  comfortable  house  had  been  purchased  there 
by  subscription  for  the  use  of  the  Society  and  the 
central  household,  and  here  Mme.  BlavatsKy  assured 
me,  when  I  visited  her  on  my  way  home  from  India  in 
1883,  she  had  found  her  final  resting-place,  and  meant  to 
abide  quietly  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Her  fore- 
sight at  that  time  did  not  enable  her  to  anticipate  in 
imagination  the  troubles  and  triumphs  that  stiU  awaited 
her,  nor  the  many  removals  yet  in  store  for  her. 

IN  LONDON. 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  a  characteristic  letter  she 
wrote  to  my  wife  and  myself  in  1884,  when  she  had  come 
Londonwards  as  far  as  Nice  for  the  sake  of  the  sea 
voyage,  being  in  a  thoroughly  bad  state  of  health  : — 

"I  have  received  the  kind  invitations  of  yourselves 

and  of  and  and  others.    I  am  deeply  touched 

by  this  proof  of  the  desire  to  see  my  unworthy  self,  but 
see  no  use  to  kick  against  fate  and  try  to  make  the 
realisable  out  of  the  unrealisable.  I  am  sick,  and  feel 
worse  than  I  felt  when  leaving  Bombay.  At  sea  I  had 
felt  better,  and  on  land  I  feel  worse.  I  was  laid  up  for 
the  whole  day  on  first  landing  at  Marseilles,  and  am  laid 
up  now.  At  the  former  place  it  was,  I  suppose,  the 
vile  emanations  of  an  European  civilised  first-class  hotel, 
with  its  pigs  and  beef,  and  here — well,  anyhow  I  am 
falling  to  pieces,  crumbling  away  like  an  old  sea-biscuit, 
and  the  most  I  will  be  able  to  do  will  be  tc  pick  up 
and  join  together  my  voluminous  fragments,  and  gluing 
them  together,  carry  the  ruin  to  Paris.  What's  the  use 
of  asking  me  to  London  ?  What  shall  I,  what  can  I,  do 
amidst  your  eternal  fogs  and  the  emanations  of  the 
highest  civilisation  ?  .  .  .  What  kind  of  company  am 
I  to  civilised  beings  like  yourselves  ?  .  .  .  I  woidd 
become  obnoxious  to  them  in  seven  minutes  and  a 
quarter  were  I  to  accept  it  and  land  my  disagreeable 
bulky  self  in  England.  Distance  lends  its  charms,  and  in 
my  case  my  presence  would  surely  ruin  every  vestige  of  it." 

In  spite  of  this  reluctance,  the  intense  interest  she  felt 
in  the  progress  of  the  Theosophical  movement  in  London, 
and  the  continued  pressure  of  her  friends'  wishes,  brought 
her  over  to  London  eventually  after  a  few  weeks  spent  in 
Paris.  At  whatever  house  she  stayed,  her  presence 
becoming  known  drew  crowds  of  visitors  anxious  to  see 
her.  The  constant  ebb  and  flow  of  people  round  her 
never  seemed  to  weary  her.   Ill  as  she  often  was,  her 
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nervous  energy  was  inexhaustible,  and  she  flung  herself 
now  into  the  task  of  promoting  a  Theosophical  propaganda 
in  Europe  as  if  that  were  the  final  culmination  of  her 
work  to  which  everything  else  were  subordinate.  No  one 
ever  more  than  Mme.  Blavatsky  acted  on  the  principle 
of  doing  with  all  her  might  whatever  work  she  was 
engaged  upon  at  the  moment. 

THE  ALLEGED  "EXPOSURE." 

But  a  terrible  catastrophe  was  brewing  for  her  all  this 
while.  A  magazine  pubushed  at  Madras  in  the  interest 
of  the  missionary  body  at  that  place— always  bitterly 
inimical  to  the  Theosophical  movement,  which  tended  to 
exalt  native  confidence  in  the  Oriental  philosophies  and 
religions,  which  it  was  the  missionaries'  business  to 
attack — obtained  from  a  woman  who  had  been  attached 
to  the  Theosophical  headquarters  as  a  kind  of  house- 
keeper (and  whom  Mme.  Blavatsky  had  very  unwisely 
treated  as  a  friend)  certain  letters  purporting  to  be 
written  by  Madame,  the  contents  of  which  seemed  to 
show  that  some  of  the  abnormal  phenomena  that  had 
taken  place  at  Madras  and  elsewhere  had  been  fraudu- 
lently concocted  by  Mme.  Blavatsky  with  the  assistance 
of  the  ex-housekeeper  and  her  husband.  The  authen- 
ticity of  these  letters  was  strenuously  denied  by  Mme. 
Blavatsky ;  but  the  Psychical  Research  Society  sent  out  an 
agent  to  investigate  the  whole  imbroglio.  Mr.  Hodgson, 
the  agent  in  question,  was  entirely  won  over  in  the  end  by 
the  accusing  side,  and  published  a  Report  condemning 
Mme.  Blavatsky  uureservedly.  A  complete  review  of  this 
disagreeable  business  would  take  up  too  much  time. 

THE  REPOET  OF  THE  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCHER. 

Volumes  have  been  written  about  it,  and  while  at  first 
no  doul}t  the  leaders  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society 
undoubtedly  accepted  Mr.  Hodgson's  view,  the  few 
people  who  had  been  intimate  with  Mme.  Blavatsky  all 
through  the  period  of  the  transactions  referred  to, 
showed  by  degrees,  in  various  pamphlets  and  articles, 
how  worthless  Mr.  Hodgson's  conclusions  were,  how 
fatally  he  had  been  hoodwinked  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Theosophical  movement  at  Madras,  and  how  narrow- 
minded  and  unjust  his  methods  of  inquiry  had  been.  To 
the  present  day,  of  course,  people  who  are  out  of  touch 
with  the  deep  realities  of  the  Theosophical  movement — 
which,  however  completely  its  origin  may  be  traced  to 
Mme.  Blavatsky's  efforts,  has  long  since  acquired  a 
momentum  and  interior  justification  of  its  own  quite 
independent  of  her  personality — are  vaguely  of  opinion 
that  Mme.  Blavatsky  was  somehow  exposed  by  the 
Hodgson  Report,  and  that  the  continued  regard  and 
respect  shown  for  her  by  a  large  Society  is  an  unaccount- 
able manifestation  of  human  credulity.  But,  nevertheless, 
no  one  ever  lived  down  all  injurious  accusation  more 
eflfectualiy  than  Mme.  Blavatsky,  before  she  died,  lived 
down  the  apparently  at  the  time  overwhelming  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Psychical  Research  Committee. 

A  TREMENDOUS  BLOW. 

It  was  a  tremendous  blow  at  the  time,  of  course.  She 
returned  to  India  at  the  end  of  1884,  while  Mr.  Hodg- 
son was  carrying  on  his  investigations  there  ;  but  that 
gentleman  never  sought  her  explanations  of  the  circum- 
stances he  thought  suspicious,  never  showed  her  the 
originals  of  the  letters  on  which  the  whole  accusation 
turned,  and  disguised  his  unfavourable  conclusions  while 
staying  as  a  guest  at  the  Theosophical  headquarters. 
Then  she  fell  very  ill  again,  nearly  died — was  in  fact 
given  over  by  the  doctor  in  attendance  upon  her—  but  un- 
expectedly rallied,  and  when  a  little  better  again  returned 


to  Europe,  where,  however,  at  the  time  her  star  seemed 
to  have  set  entirely,  and  many  of  the  people  who  had  ex- 
hibited a  spasmodic  enthusiasm  for  her  and  her  teachings 
in  1884,  fell  oflf  both  from  the  number  of  her  friends  and 
from  the  movement. 

She  wrote  from  Naples  to  my  wife,  in  June,  1885,  soon 
after  landing : — 

**  The  sight  of  your  familiar  handwriting  was  a  welcome 
one,  indeed,  and  the  contents  of  your  letter  still  more  so. 
No,  dear  Mrs.  Sinnett,  I  never  thought  that  you  could 
have  ever  believed  that  I  played  the  tricks  I  am 
now  accused  of,  neither  you  nor  any  one  of 
those  who  have  Masters  in  their  heaits,  not  on 
their  brains.  Nevertheless,  here  I  am  to  stand  accused, 
without  any  means  to  prove  the  contrary,  of  the 
most  dirty,  villainous  deceptions  ever  practised  by  a  half- 
starved  medium.  What  can  I  and  what  shall  I  do? 
Useless  to  either  write  to  persuade  or  try  to  argue  with 
people  who  are  bound  to  believe  me  guilty  to  change 
their  opinions.  Let  it  be.  The  fuel  in  my  heart  is 
burnt  to  the  last  atom.  Henceforth  nothing  is  to  be 
found  in  it  but  cold  ashes.  I  have  so  suffered  that  I  can 
suffer  no  more." 

AT  WURZBCEG. 

This  tone  of  despair  was  very  unnatural  to  her,  and  in 
the  dejection  of  the  moment  she  underrated  her  own 
reserves  of  strength  and  courage.  At  Wurzburg,  where 
she  settled  down  for  a  time,  old  friends  found  their  way 
to  her  again  one  by  one.  She  had  fallen  out  of  fashion, 
it  was  true,  but  for  all  who  had  got  upon  the  track  of  the 
great  principles  she  had  been  instnunental  in  interpret- 
ing, realms  of  interest  lay  before,  them  which  would 
equally  have  drawn  tliem  on,  even  if  Madame  Blavatsky 
had  been  as  personally  unwoithy  of  respect  as  her  worst 
enemies  declared.  But  in  truth  the  more  any  Theoso- 
phist  has  at  any  time  become  attached,  through  experiences 
or  mere  reasoning  of  his  own,  to  the  pursuit  of  occult 
knowledge  and  development,  the  better  he  has  been  able 
to  appreciate  Mme.  Blavatsky's  career  as  a  whole,  with- 
out worrying  about  petty  scraps  of  evidence  seeming  to 
impugn  the  bona  Jules  of  this  or  that  little  manifestation 
of  abnormal  energy  among  the  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
those  with  whom  she  has  been  concerned.  That  in  his 
most  seemingly  injurious  discoveries  Mr.  Hodgson  had 
altogether  blundered,  became,  for  all  who  learned 
to  appreciate  the  Theosophic  position,  a  thousand 
times  more  probable  than  that  Mme.  Blavatsky  was 
otherwise  than  genuine  throughout,  as  most  certainly  a 
great  many  Theosophists  of  their  own  knowledge  knew 
her  to  be  in  regard  to  her  general  relations  with  what  I 
have  called  the  Occult  World. 

IN  LONDON  ONCE  MORE. 

So  finally  it  came  to  pass  that  Mme.  Blavatsky,  having 
grown  very  tired  of  her  isolation  at  Wurzburg,  moved 
for  a  change  to  Ostend,  and  after  staying  on  there  till 
the  spring  of  1887,  was  brought  back  to  London  by  the 
earnest  invitiition  of  a  Theosophical  group,  by  whose 
care  and  forethought  the  journey,  very  difficult  for  her 
in  her  then  state  of  health,  was  facilitated  by  every 
arrangement  that  could  be  made  for  her  comfort. 
Norwood,  where  she  stayed  for  a  few  months,  then 
became  the  vortex  of  Theosophical  meetings  and 
activities  of  various  kinds,  and  afterwards  several 
members  of  the  Society  joined  together  in  taking  a  house 
in  Lansdowne  Road,  Notting  Hill,  where  **H.P.B.'s" 
banner  was  set  up  very  proudly,  and  everything  done 
by  all  parties  concerned  to  emphasise  in  the  most 
unequivocal  way  their  devotion  to  and  trust  in  the  leader. 
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whom  the  outer  world  vainly  iiiiagiiied  to  have  been 
'^rushed  entirely  by  the  much-talked-of  Report.  **  H.P.B.," 
T  may  explain,  was  the  simple  designation  by  which 
Mme.  Blavatsky  came  to  be  known  and  addressed  hence- 
forth in  the  Society  in  accordance  with  her  own  wish. 
From  this  time  on,  the  few  remaining  years  of  her  life 
have  seen  her  personal  ascendency  and  influence  with  all 
around  her  constantly  increasing.  Her  receptions  have 
been  crowded,  her  spirits  and  energy  hava  recovered 
cheir  old  vigour,  schemes  of  all  ^^inds  have  been  set  on 
footaround  her  for  pushing  on  the  Theosophical  movement, 
and  a  practical  answer  has  been  afforded  to  critics  who 
suppose  that  the  interest  Mme.  Blavatsky  excites  turns 
on  the  phenomena,"  genuine  or  otherwise,  which  have 
been  so  much  talked  of  in  connection  with  her,  by  the 
fact  that  in  these  last  few  years  her  public  energies  have 
been  entirely  bent  on  teaching  Theosophical  philosophy 
and  ethics,  and  no  casual  frequenter  of  her  receptions 
or  lecture-room  has  ever  been  encouniged  to  expect  the 
emallest  manifestation  of  occult  mysteries. 

HBK  LATE  WRITINGS. 

In  spite  of  this,  as  teacher  and  philosopher  Mme. 
Blavatsky  has  been  more  closely  surrounded  by  eager 
admirers  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  as  a  wonder-worker. 
She  kas  been  working  more  productively,  moreover,  than 
ever  before  as  a  writer.  Besides  a  constant  stream  of 
articles  in  the  monthly  magazine  she  edited,  she  has  pub- 
lished, during  her  final  residence  in  England,  the  two 
bulky  volumes  known  as  the  Secret  Doctrine,"  and  has 
written  as  much  more,  which  she  designed  to  publish 
eventually  in  the  shape  of  two  more  volumes  added  to 
that  book.  She  has  also  published  "  The  Key  to  Theo- 
sophy,"  and  a  little  book  of  great  interest  for  occult  stu- 
dents, called  **  The  Voice  of  the  Silence."  Idleness  never 
had  any  charms  for  her,  and  she  had  to  be  very  ill  indeed 
before  she  would  tear  herself  from  her  writing-table  and 
surrender  herself  to  her  bed. 

THE  SOUKCE  OF  HER  STRENGTH. 

This  irresistible  force  or  energy  in  her  nature  is  the  clue 
to  a  comprehension  of  her,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
understand  her  without  explicit  reference  to  the  **  occult 
world  "  from  which  her  power,  knowledge,  and  influence 
were  really  derived.  She  always,  as  it  were,  tilled  every 
place  she  occupied.  She  dominated  every  situation  in 
which  she  was  placed,  and  she  had  to  be  either  greatly 
loved  or  greatly  hated  by  those  whom  she  came  in  contact 
with.  She  could  never  be  an  object  of  indifference.  For 
people  even  who  quarrelled  with  her  and  shunned  her 
she  remained  an  important  fact.  People  who  knew  her 
were  aWays  talking  her  over;  and  even,  though  in  some 
cases  she  might  give  offence  and  exasperate  friends  for  a 
time,  these  would  generally  in  the  long  run  be  found 
amongst  the  number  of  her  friends  once  more.  She  was 
more  interesting  than  even  she  could  be  irritating. 

A  GREAT  SCHEME  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

And  now  the  generation  she  has  lived  with  is  left  face 
to  face  with  the  mass  of  literature  she  has  left  behind  her, 
with  the  great  scheme  of  philosophy,  at  the  same  time  a  vast 
and  coherent  system  of  thought,  interpreting  Nature  and 
Man,  which  has  been  elaborated  under  her  guidance — by 
herself  or  others  in  co-operation  with  her ;  and  with 
nothing  countervailing  this  tremendous  bequest  but  some 


trumpery  imputations  on  the  ho^ia  fides  of  a  few  among  the 
endless  series  of  marvels  which  have  always  been  taking 
place  around  her,  in  all  countries  and  amongst  endlessly 
various  people,  all  her  life — imputations,  moreover,  which 
have  been  in  themselves  discredited  and  refuted  for  those 
who  take  the  trouble  to  read  both  sides  of  that  wearisome 
story.  To  discuss  Mme.  Blavatsky  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  with  reference  to  a  single  petty  controversy 
about  a  single  episode  in  her  extraordinary  career,  would 
be  like  criticising  some  great  picture  with  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  the  smell  of  the  paint.  It  was  exasperating  that 
Mme.  Blavatsky  could  blunder  so  horribly  as  she  con- 
stantly did  in  the  choice  of  confidants  and  companions, 
and  ill  the  mismanagement  of  her  extraordinary  faculties. 
Her  spiritual  insight  and  clairvoyant  gifts  were  com- 
p>atible  with  a  total  inability  to  judge  character  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Thus  she  was  always  flinging  herself 
impetuously  into  the  arms  of  people  whom  she  had 
ultimately  to  reckon  among  the  hosts  of  her  **  enemies," 
and  she  would  often  put  a  heavy  strain  on  the  patience 
of  others  who  would  have  been  her  staunch  allies  if  she 
could  oidy  have  appreciated  them  aright.  Bub  however 
far  such  comments  might  be  carried,  the  broad  fact 
remains  that  Mme.  Blavatsky 's  influence  in  the  world  for 
good,  directly  and  indirectly,  has  been  world  wide,  and 
that  views  of  Nature  and  spiritual  evolution  which  are 
distinctly  traceable  for  those  who  understand  them  to  the 
impulse  given  out  by  Theosophical  writings,  are  ferment- 
ing in  modern  society  to  an  extent  that  bids  fair  to  ac- 
complish serious  and  important  modifications  of  religious 
thinking. 

HER  SPIRITUAL  AFFLATUS. 

She  was  a  wild,  strange  creature  in  many  external 
ways,  and  to  understand  her  aright  and  reconcile  her 
roughness  and  failings  with  her  grand  spiritual  afflatus 
is  to  comprehend  the  workings  of  her  "Karma,"  and 
the  principles  guiding  the  rulers  of  the  initiated 
hierarchy  to  which  she  was  attached.  It  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  an  exposition  of  such  mysteries,  except  to 
those  who  have  already  profited  to  the  utmost  by  the 
opportunities  which  contact  with  *'H.P.B."  may  have 
afforded  them.  But  at  all  events,  it  is  easy  now  to  leave 
all  her  eccentricities  out  of  account — except  in  so  far  as 
most  of  those  who  personally  knew  her  will  remember 
them  with  affection — and  to  turn  to  the  tide  of  thought 
which  she  has  set  flowing  around  us,  to  the  stupendous 
revival  of  forgotten  knowledge  concerning  the  possibilities 
of  spiritual  initiation  which  she  has  accomplished.  For 
the  majority  of  us  as  yet  silly  badinage  respecting  some 
of  her  occult  faculties  and  doings,  and  unworthy  sus- 
picions, have  obscured  the  whole  subject ;  and  the'grandest 
metaphysical  and  scientific  theories  which  are  lurking 
amongst  us  at  the  present  day  are  ignored  by  conventional 
orthodoxy  because  they  are  for  the  moment  associated 
with  a  name  defiled  by  vulgar  accusations.  But  if  ever 
there  was  a  case  in  which  petty  spite  might  silence  itself 
in  the  presence  of  death,  surely  this  before  us  is  one  ;  and 
by  the  time  all  existing  personalities  of  the  Theosophical 
movement  have  been  forgotten,  a  more  spiritually  minded 
generation  than  ours  will  perhaps  look  back  with  a  re- 
spect that  current  public  opinion  may  not  yet  have  the 
foresight  to  entertain,  on  the  more  than  extraordinary 
career  and  character  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  sketch. 

A.  P.  SiNNETT. 
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SOME  POSTHUMOUS  WRITINGS. 


Inicifer  for  May  15th  appears  without  any  notice  of 
Mme.  Blavatsky's  death  ;  the  only  notice  of  the  event 
which  deprives  the  Theosophical  Society  of  its  prophetess 
and  founder  is  a  notice  that,  owing  to  the  alarming  illness 
of  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  the  second  part  of  the  editorial, 
'*The  Negation  of  Science,"  cannot  appear  this  month. 
In  place  of  this  missing  editorial  we  have  an  extra 
article  entitled  "Civilisation  the  Death  of  Art  and 
Beauty." 

We,  the  modem-day  Earopeans,  are  Vandals  as  great  if  not 
greater  than  Atilla  with  his  savage  hordes. 

Cansummatum  est.  Such  is  the  work  of  our  modern 
Christian  civilisation  and  its  direct  effects.  The  destroyer 
of  art,  the  Shylock  who,  for  every  mite  of  gold  he  gives, 
demands  and  receives  in  '  return  a  pound  of  human  flesh — 
in  the  heart-blood,  in  the  physical  and  mental  suffer- 
ing of  the  masses,  in  the  loss  of  everything  true  and 
lovable  —  can  hardly  pretend  to  deserve  grateful  or 
respectful  recognition.  The  unconsciously  prophetic  Jin  de 
siccle,  in  short,  is  the  long  foreseen^  de  cycle;  when  accord- 
ing to  Mamjundtha  Sutra,  "  Justice  will  have  died,  leaving  as 
its  successor  blind  Law,  and  as  its  Guru  and  guide — Selfish- 
ness;  when  wicked  things  and  deeds  will  have  to  be  regarded 
as  meritorious,  and  holy  actions  as  madness.''  Beliefs  are 
dying  out,  divine  life  is  mocked  at ;  art  and  genius,  truth  and 
justice  are  daily  sacrificed  to  the  insatiable  mammon  of  the 
age— money  grubbing.  The  artificial  replaces  everywhere 
the  real,  the  false  substitutes  the  true. 

"my  books." 

Less  characteristic,  but  of  more  importance  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  biographer,  is  the  pftp^i*  which 
appears  from  her  pen  entitled  "  My  Books,"  in  which  she 
gives  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  she  came  to  write 
"Isis  Unveiled." 

(1.)  When  I  came  to  America  in  1873,  I  had  not  spoken 
English— which  I  had  learned  in  my  childhood  colloquially— 
for  over  thirty  years.  I  could  understand  when  I  read  it,  but 
could  hardly  speak  the  lang^uage. 

(2.)  I  had  never  been  at  any  college,  and  what  I  knew  I 
had  taught  myself ;  I  have  never  pretended  to  any  scholarship 
in  the  sense  of  modem  research ;  I  bad  then  hardly  read  any 
scientific  European  works,  knew  little  of  Western  philosophy 
and  sciences.  The  little  which  I  had  studied  and  learned  of 
these,  disgusted  me  with  its  materialism,  its  limitations,  nar- 
row cut  and  dried  spirit  of  dogmatism,  and  its  air  of  supe- 
riority over  the  philosophies  and  sciences  of  antiquity. 

(3.)  Until  1874  I  had  never  VTritten  one  word  in  English, 
nor  had  I  published  any  work  in  any  language.   Therefore — 

(4.)  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  literary  rules.  The  art  of 
writing  books,  of  preparing  them  for  printing  and  publication, 
reading  and  correcting  proofs,  were  so  many  close  secrets 
to  me. 

(5.)  When  I  started  to  write  that  which  developed  later 
into  **  Isis  Unveiled,**  I  had  no  more  idea  than  the  man  in  the 
moon  what  would  come  of  it.  I  had  no  plan ;  did  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  an  essay,  a  pamphlet,  a  book,  or  an 
article.  I  knew  that  I  Iiad  to  writ*  it^  that  was  all.  I  began 
the  work  before  I  knew  Colonel  Olcott  well,  some  months 
before  the  formation  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

Thus,  the  conditions  for  becoming  the  author  of  an  English 
theosophical  and  scientific  work  were  hopeful,  as  every  one 
will  see.  Nevertheless,  I  had  written  enough  to  fill  four  such 
volumes  as  Isis,  before  I  submitted  my  work  to  Colonel  Olcott. 
Of  course  he  said  that  everything— save  the  pages  dictated — 
had  to  be  rewritten.  Then  we  started  on  our  literary  labours 
and  worked  together  every  evening.  Some  pages,  the  English 
of  which  he  had  corrected,  I  copied :  others,  which  would 
yield  to  no  mortal  correction,  he  used  to  read  lUoud  from  my 


pages,  Englishing  them  verbally  as  he  went  on,  dictating  ta 
me  from  my  almost  undecipherable  MSS.  It  is  to  him  tl^t  I 
am  indebted  for  the  English  in  Isis. 

Mme.  Blavatsky  frankly  states  that  she  had  no 
idea  of  correcting  proofs,  Colonel  Olcott  had  no  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  work,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
they  made  a  regular  mess  of  it  from  the  beginning. 
An  immense  number  of  fatal  mistakes  were  allowed  to 
*pass  in  the  confusion  of  the  unread  proofs,  and  as  they 
nave  never  been  able  to  recast  the  plates  these  mistakes 
are  reproduced  down  to  the  present  day.  Hie  article 
closes  with  the  following  declaration,  wmch,  in  view  of 
the  controversy  that  Mr.  Sinnett's  article  is  certain  to 
provoke,  is  worth  while  quoting  in  full : — 

A  DECLARATION. 

We,  the  undersigned  Fellows  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
(and  members  of  the  Inner  Group  of  the  E.S.},  at  the  stake  of 
our  personal  honour  and  reputation,  hereby  declare : 

That  we  have  fully  investigated  all  the  accusations  and 
attacks  which  have  been  made  against  the  personal  character 
and  bona  fides  of  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  and  have  found  them  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  to  be  entirely  false,  and  in  the  few 
remaining  instances  the  grossest  possible  distortions  of  the 
simple  facts. 

Knowing,  moreover,  that  accusations  of  plagiarism,  want 
of  method,  and  inaccuracy  are  now  being  made  and  will  in 
the  future  be  brought  against  her  literary  work,  we  make  the 
following  statement  for  the  benefit  of  all  Fellows  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  and  for  the  information  of  others : — 

H.  P.  Blavatsky's  writings,  owing  to  her  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  English  and  literary  methods,  have  been  invariably 
revised,  recopied,  or  arranged  in  MS.,  and  the  proofs 
corrected,  by  the  nearest  ''friends'*  available  for  the  time 
being  (a  few  of  whom  have  occasionally  supplied  her  with 
references,  quotations,  and  advice).  Many  mistakes,  omis- 
sions, inaccuracies,  etc.,  have  consequently  crept  into  them. 

These  works,  however,  have  been  put  forward  purely  with 
the  intention  of  bringing  certain  ideas  to  the  notice  of  the 
Western  world,  and  with  no  pretension  on  her  part  to 
scholarship  or  litemry  finish. 

In  order  to  support  these  views,  innumerable  qaotatiocs 
and  references  had  to  be  made  (in  many  cases  without  the 
possibility  of  verification  by  her),  and  for  these  she  has  never 
claimed  any  originality  or  profound  research  whatever. 

After  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  vrith  H.  P.  Blavatsky 
we  have  invariably  found  her  labouring  for  the  benefit  and 
instruction  of  the  Theosophical  Society  and  others,  and  not 
for  herself,  and  that  she  is  the  first  to  make  little  of  what 
others  may  consider  her  "  learning."  From  further  instroc- 
tion,  however,  which  we  have  received,  we  know  for  a  fact 
that  H.  P.  Blavatsky  is  the  possessor  of  far  deeper 
"  knowledge  **  than  even  that  which  she  has  been  able  to  give 
out  in  her  public  writings. 

From  all  of  which  considerations,  it  logically  follows  that 
no  accusations  can  possibly  shake  our  confidence  in  H.  P. 
Blavatsky's  personal  character  and  Inma  fides  as  a  teacher. 
We  do  not  therefore  intend  in  future  to  waste  our  time,  in 
useless  refutations,  or  allow  ourselves  to  be  distracted  from 
our  work  by  any  attacks,  further  than  to  repeat  our  present 
statement. 

We,  however,  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  law,  when  necessary. 


G.  R.  S.  Mead. 
W.  R.  Old, 
Lauba  M.  Cooper, 

ElULT  KiSLTNODUBY, 

E.  T.  Sturdy, 

H.  A.  W.  CORYN. 
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THE  MARVELS  OF  MATTEISM- 


A  REMARKABLE  REPORT  OF  DR. 

THERE  are  now  five  test  cases  under  the  obser- 
vation of  the  experimental  committee  of  which 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  is  president.  Two  are 
admittedly  past  the  stage  where  cure  can  be 
anticipated.  ^  They  are  being  treated  for  an  alle- 
viation of  pain  and  prolongation  of  life.  One  had 
already  been  operated  on  before  entering  the  hospital ; 
the  other  was  well  advanced  into  the  third  stage,  in 
which  the  Matteists  do  not  profess  to  more  than  relieve 
pain,  cure  being  impossible.  We  have,  however,  now 
secured  those  patients  who  are  believed  to  be  suitable 
subjects  for  the  experiment,  which  will  now  proceed 
without  delay,  and  progress  will  be  reported  in  these 
columns  from  time  to  time. 

The  stress  laid  npon  the  alleged  efficacy  of  the  Mattei 
remedies  in  curing  cancer  has  somewhat  obscured  their 
merits  in  other  diseases.  I  found  them  most  effective  in 
ridding  me  of  the  all-pervading  malady  of  influenza 
which  attacked  my  household  last  month.  The  effect  of 
the  Febrif  ugo  was  quite  marvellous,  and  in  a  couple  of 
days  I  was  rid  of  the  plague.  The  testimony  sent  by 
a  medical  man  to  the  Central  Dep6t,  18,  Pall  MaU 
East,  confirms  my  own  experience  in  this  respect. 

I  am  very  reluctant  to  quote  **  testimonies,"  which  of 
necessity  read  more  or  less  like  the  familiar  testimonials 
furnished  by  quacks  of  all  kinds.  But  it  was  the  same 
prejudice  against  nunrvel  workers  which  in  ancient 
Judsea  1^  the  Sadducees  to  refuse  to  listen  to  the  stories 
of  the  miracles  wrought  down  in  Gralilee  ;  and  when  one 
has  himself  experienced  the  good  result  of  the  Mattei 
specifics,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  refuse  to  subject 
the  evidence  on  their  behalf  to  an  honest  investigation. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  the  report  which  Dr  Xrdiur 
Roberts,  a  fully  qualified  medical  man  of  good  standm^ 
in  the  town  of  Keighley,  in  Yorkshire,  has  just  presented 
to  the  Greneral  Committee  of  the  Local  Cottage  Hospital, 
from  whose  medical  staff  he  has  been  driven  by  the 
refusal  of  the  regular  faculty  to  work  with  one  who  cures 
disease  by  Matteism.  Dr.  Roberts  is  not  writing  a 
testimonial.  He  is  testifying  to  the  committee  of  the 
hospital,  to  whom  he  has  been  responsible  for  years,  as 
to  the  actual  facts  recorded  by  him  in  his  own  practice. 
I  have  not  room  for  the  whole  report,  but  the  following 
passages  ought  to  suffice  to  give  pause  to  those  who 
merely  dismiss  the  Count's  discoveries  as  mere 
humbug  : — 

My  medical  confreres  have  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  all 
investigation,  and  when  I  offered  to  explain  to  them  the 
action  of  the  remedies  and  to  show  them  patients,  they 
refused  to  consider  the  question. 

Pain. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  Count 
Mattel's  remedies  is  the  manner  in  which  they  relieve  pain, 
without  causing  sickness  or  any  unpleasant  symptoms,  like 
opium,  etc.  I  find  that  I  can,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  every 
twenty*  relieve  the  pain  of  pleurisy  in  a  few  minutes.  I  have 
completely  relieved  the  pain  of  acute  rheumatism  in  a  few 
horns,  and  have  never  f^ed  to  do  so  within  a  day  or  two. 

Inftammati4m,  Fevert,  ate.— At  first  when  I  began  to  use 
Mattel's  remedies.  [  did  not  prescribe  them  for  in&mmation 
of  the  lungs,  but  trasted  to  the  old  treatment.   The  results, 


ARTHUR  ROBERTS,  OF  KEIGHLEY. 

however,  were  so  unsatisfactory — I  had  four  deaths  daring 
May  and  June,  of  the  thirty-six  deaths  in  the  borough — that 
1  ventured  to  use  them,  and  did  so  with  the  gratifying  result 
that  since,  though  there  have  been  seventy-two  deaths,  I 
have  only  had  one,  and  that  in  a  person  who  was  dying  when 
I  was  called  to  see  her.  In  scarlet  fever  I  commenced  at 
once  to  use  Mattel's  remedies,  and  though  there  have  been 
thirty-one  deaths  I  have  not  lost  a  single  patient.  I  have 
also  been  very  successful  with  them  in  typhoid  fever^  not 
having  lost  a  single  patient  over  five  years  of  age,  though 
there  have  been  nine  deaths  in  the  borough. 

Consumption. — I  have  had  remarkable  results  in  the  treat- 
ment of  consumption,  and  from  my  observations  I  have 
formed  the  opinion  that  if  the  disease  is  taken  iu  time  every 
case  might  be  cured,  and  even  where  the  disease  is  too  far 
advanc^  for  cure,  the  treatment  will  relieve  pain,  allay  the 
cough,  and  prolong  life,  often  indefinitely. 

i^in  diseases  often  yield  easily  to  Count  Mattel's  remedies. 
The  remedies  have  a  most  beneficial  action  in  diseases  of 
women  and  children.  A  case  of  paralysis  in  a  child  eighteen 
months  old  has  remarkably  improved  under  the  treatment. 

Surgery. — ^The  other  night  a  man  came  to  me  with  his 
hand  and  wrist  severely  burnt  by  a  gas  explosion.  I  used 
the  remedies,  and  in  an  hour  all  pain  was  gone,  and  he  was 
able  to  continue  his  work.  No  other  remedies  in  the  world 
would  have  so  quickly  relieved  the  pain  and  cured  the  man. 
Again,  a  young  woman  had  a  cut  across  the  whole  palm  of 
the  hand  down  to  the  bone,  and  the  hand  was  very  much 
injured  by  the  cog  wheels.  Under  Mattel's  remedies  she 
made  an  excellent  recovery,  having  a  fairly  useful  hand,, 
whereas  under  antiseptics  alone  she  would  probably  have 
lost  her  hand  altogether. 

I  have  cored  cases  of  enlarged  glands  of  the  neck  without 
any  operation. 

Further :  After  a  consultation  of  several  distinguished  sur- 
geons, a  man  was  recommended  to  allow  them  to  cut  down  on  his 
kidney  to  remove  a  stone ;  and  he  was  told  that  nothing  else 
would  be  of  any  use,  and  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  do 
anything,  but  would  suffer  pain  all  his  lif  3  if  they  did  not.  I 
have  cured  this  man,  and  he  is  now  able  to  resume  his  work 
as  a  moulder.  Another  case  I  cured  was  that  of  a  lady,  who 
was  condemned  by  a  leading  gynecologist  to  a  most  serious 
operation.  And  yet,  forsooth  !  because  I  have  cured  these 
two — because  I  have  saved  this  man  and  this  woman,  each 
of  them  from  a  serious  operation,  the  two  most  serious  opera- 
tions that  can  be  performed  on  the  human  body — I  am 
branded  as  a  quack :  I  am  branded  as  an  impostor :  as  a  man 
unfit  to  associate  with  my  medical  confreres. 

Cancer,  Ilbroid,  and  other  Tumours. — When  first  I  began 
to  use  Mattel's  remedies  I  was  not  successful  with  cases  of 
cancer,  but  the  last  few  months  I  have  had  distinctly  better 
rescdts;  and  I  have,  from  repeated  observations,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  have  a  decided  beneficial  action  in 
cancer,  and  if  the  treatment  is  begun  early  they  would 
cure  it.  Even  in  somewhat  advanced  cases  they  wUl  assist 
the  disease  and  relieve  the  pain. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  my  treat- 
ment. If  my  five  confreres  will  treat  one  hundred  patients  taken 
promiscuously,  their  own  way — and  they  may  have  as  many 
consultations  amongst  themselves  as  they  like  as  to  their 
mode  of  treatment — I  will  take  one  hundred  patients  promis- 
cuously and  treat  them  as  I  believe  is  for  their  benefit — I  do 
not  say  that  I  should  always  use  Count  Mattel's  remedies, 
for  I  hold  a  free  hand  as  to  treatment — and  I  will  guarantee 
to  cure  more  cases  than  they  do ;  and  not  only  that,  but  I 
would  cure  them  more  quickly,  and  in  such  a  pleasant  way 
that  even  children  and  infants  wilpaMj;he  mei if jnes. 
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SOME  CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH- 


-SOMETIMES  the  caricaturist  contents  himself  with 
reflecting,  in  a  more  or  less  distorted  fashion,  the 
™  impression  produced  by  the  event  of  the  day. 
^  To  this  class  belong  the  majority  of  the  cartoons 
of  the  month.  But  sometimes  he  essays  to  express, 
with  more  or  less  pungent  and  acrid  humour,  his  conception 
of  the  salient  features  or  ruling  tendencies  of  his  time.  Of 
the  latter  class  I  give  two  interesting  examples  this  month. 
One  is  the  ItaUan  artist's  striking  picture  of  MiUtarism 
as  the  Infant  Gargantua  of  modern  Europe,  to  minister 
to  whose  prodigious  appetite  every  nation  brings  its 
richest  and  its  best.  Of  a  very  different  style  is  the 
cartoon  representing  the  popular  idea  of  the  American 
Protestants  of  the  effect  of  this  nineteenth  century  of 
enlightenment  on  the  spiritual  pretensions  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome.  They  laugh  best  who  laugh  last,  and  signs  are 
not  wanting  that  it  is  the  caricaturist's  own  countrymen 
who  will  most  conspicuously  demonstrate  the  folly  of  the 
conception  to  which  ho  has  lent  the  aid  of  his  ready 
pencil. 

Of  the  topical  history  of  the  month  in  caricature,  we  have 
M.  Zola's  rejection  by  the  French  Academy,  a  vigorous 
French  illustration  of  M.  Zola  as  an  incarnation  of  one  of 
the  seven  deadly  sins— this  time  as  Envy.  Then  we 
have  a  French  view  of  Labour's  May-Day,  and  a  bold 
but  vigorous  representation  of  the  locust  plague  which  is 
devastating  Algeria  and  is  threatening  Egypt.  In  these 
lands  it  is  the  locust  who  is  king,  and  the  cartoon  repre- 
sents the  insect  monarch  reminding  the  Governor-General 
of  Algeria  of  the  fact  with  scant  ceremony.  The 
cartoonist  who  porti-ays  King  Leopold  refusing  the 
advice  of  King  William,  hits  off  the  Belgian  monarch  s 
nose  with  more  than  the  usual  caricaturist's  skill. 

The  spider  in  the  corner  of  the  page  represents  the 
Sifdiiey  Bulletins  view  of  the  Federation  Conference. 
It  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  tlie  Sydney  BiiUetin, 
which  is  as  wicked  as  it  is  clever.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  a  journalist  so  capable,  should  be  enlisted 


From  the  Sydney  B»//eiin. 


From  Judy.]  [May  13th.  1891. 

SPRING  CLEANING. 
Bntkr  May  and  June-.  What!  not  rdady  yet ? 
April  :  Wt-ll.  Misc.  it  aln  t  my  fault;  I've  only  ju*l  got  rid  of  that 
horrid  old  Winter. 


)n  the 
wrong  side. 
Right  Bide  or 
wrong  side,  its 
sketches  are  well  worth 
noticing,  if  only  as  an  in- 
die ition  of  one  phase  of  Aus- 
tralian opinion.  Tlic  otlier  carica- 
tares  from  the  />"'/♦'///<  this  month 
are  characteristic,  speciiiUy  that  repre- 
senting Her  Majesty's  sketch  of  her  feel- 
ings on  hearing  that  the  Australasian  Con- 
ference had  decided  upon  using  the  word  . 
**  Commonwealth  "  instead  of  "  Dominion.'* 
Equally  satirical  is  the  suggestive  design  for 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty  for  use  m  the  Common-  - 
wealth,  although  it  is  rather  taking  a  liberty 
with  facts  to  represent  Labour  as  kicking  the  tr> 
beam  in  the  most  democratic  of  all  our  colonies.  The 
small  sketch  of  Spring  Cleaning "  comes  home  to  us 
to-day  (May  30th),  when  London  is  enveloped  in  a 
yellow  November  fog,  and  when  during  the  present 
month  the  whole  of  the  Embankment  from  our  windows 
has  been  as  white  with  hail  as  if  a  snow-storm  had  lost  its 
w«y.  On  page  562  I  reproduce  a  cartoon  which  those  who 
were  in  the  fight  declare  did  more  than  anything  else  to 
carry  Stowmarket  for  the  Liberals.  Green,  the  Unioniht 
candidate,  was  very  badly  hit  by  the  use  made  of  » 
remark  of  his  that  the  only  piece  of  land  the  electon 
were  certain  to  get  was  about  six  feet  by  two.  The  way 
n  which  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Liberals  was  denounced 
by  the  Unionists  as  scandalously  unfair,  but  the  cartoon 
did  its  work.  It  is  interesting  as  illustrating  the 
kind  of  argument  that  tells  much  more  in  English 
county  elections  than  disquisitions  concerning  the 
abstract  merits  and  demerits  of  Home  Rule.  Molochs 
sketch  in  La  SiUtmette  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as 
"L'Enfant  Prodigue,"  is  a  typical  specimen  of  French. 
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caricature,  although   in  Paris 
iiey  are  usually  very  lenient 
to  prodigal  sons.    In  fact,  Paris 
is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
"  the   far    country  whither 
L*Enfant  Ptodigue  of  the  para- 
ble betook  himself  when  he 
determined  to  waste  his  sub- 
stance in  riotous  living.  The 
Baccarat  Scandal,  which  has 
come  into  Coiurt  this  month,  will 
no  doubt  afford  a  text  to  many 
other  foreign  caricaturis<^B.  It 
will  be 'interesting  to  see  how 
the  subject  is  haiuUed  by  the 
somewhat  truculent  Australian 
wits  and  the  Bepgiblican  artists 
in  the  United  States.    I  quote 
this  month,  for  the  first  time, 
from    two    Australian  comic 
{iapers,  Australian  Life^  and  the 
Quetiidaiul  Boomerang.  South 
Africa  has  not  yet  developed  a 
pomic  journal.  Gri^  in  Canada, 
and  the  BiiUetin  in  Sydney,  are 
the  first  among  Colonial  satirical 
journals. 

The  accompanying  cartoon, 
representing  Lord  Randolph 
Churciiill  in  some  of  the  many 
different  phases  through  which 
he  has  passed,  is  hardly  uj)  to 
date,  having  been  drawn  at  the 
end  of  March  last  year,  lung 
before  he  grew  a  beard  and,  of 
course,  before  he  blossomed  out 
into  a  special  correspondent  of 
the  Daily -.G-raphic  in  Mashona- 
land.  There  is  something 
impish  about  Lord  Randolph. 
Let  him  try  his  best,  he  still 
remains  the  Pudc  of  Modem 
Politics.  Tt  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  realis*^  that  this  lightest 
of  light  weights  was  nut  so  long 
ago  leader  j(  the  House  of 
Commons  and  Chancellur  of  the 
Exchequer.  If  Mr.  Rhodes 
oonld '  but  give  him  a  little 
haDast  and  steadiness,  he  might 
save  a  waste  foroe  for  the 
Kmpire. 


From  at.  Slep/iens  Heview.}  [March  29.  1S90. 

TAB  MARVELLOUS  PROTjSAN  ABTISTE  APPfiABINO  KIOHtLT  IN  COUMTUESS 
DIFFSBEKT  OHABACTEBS  AS  SEEN  BY  DIFFERENT  PEOPLE. 


THE  CARTOON  THAT  WON  STOWMARKET  ELECTION. 


VOTE  for  STERN  and  give  Greene  a  Stern  Refusal. 
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MILITARISM. 


[March  29,  1801. 


THB  LOCUST  KINa  OP  RORTH  AFRICA. 
Thb  Locust  to  M.  Casubon  :    Permit  me  to  introduce  inj-self  to  yon    From.  La  SUfunutte.'} 


M  the  r«al  Oovernor-Ckneral  of  Algeria." 


[April  10. 1891. 


THB  SBVBN  DEADLY  8INS.-I.  M.  ZOLA  AS  BNVY. 
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/>$fefcf  ^fi^M'^tS^:^  tost// 


From  the  Sydtuy  JiuUeUn,  AprU  U,  idvU 


From  La  HilhouetU.}  [May  21, 1691. 

L'ENFANT  PBODIQUE— PAB  MOLOCH. 
Hkr  MAJF8TY :  "  My  ton,  you  have  fifty  millions  of  debts  t  Be  reusureJ 
I  will  not  pay  them.  But  on  what  can  you  have  spent  so  large  a  sum  ?  ** 
The  Pbutce  of  Wales  t  '*  Oh,  my  mother ! ! " 


Front  the  Boomerang.'] 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  FLEET  2 


[Apiil  4,  1891. 


From  the  Sydney  Bulletin] 


[April  11,  1891- 


GODDESS  OP  LIBERTY  FOR  USE  IN  THE  "  COMMONWEALTH.' 


I  haven't  much  faith  in  5  our  ships 
(There's  no  fun  in  finding  the 

" chips") : 
If  I  can't  with  them  play 
Save  when  you  say  I  may. 
They  might  as  well  stay  on  the 

slip*. 


I    Toe  F\iluma's  fenongli  for  me— 
A  tight  little  man-o'-war  she — 
To  regulate  traders, 
And  keep  off  invaders. 
And  scoot  o'er  the  bright  sunoy 
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[May  ];. 

M.  cleme:?cbau  endeavoubs  to  make  capital  out  op 

THE  LABOUB-DAY  BIOTS. 


SOMETHING  FOR  "SOBER "  THOUGHT. 

From  Grip,  May  9, 1891. 


A  BAD  DAY  FOB  UMUUKLLAg. 
AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CBNTU3Y  ON  THE  PAPACY. 


[May  13, 1891. 
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LEADING   ARTICLES   IN  THE  REVIEWS. 


FRENCH  DESIGNS  ON  ITALY. 

STARTLING  REVELATIONS  BY  SIGNOR  CRISPI. 

Mr.  Bunting  is  to  be  congratulated  this  month  upon 
having  once  more  secured  one  of  those  articles  which  have 
< lone  so  much  to  make  the  name  of  the  Contemporari/ 
lleciew  famous  in  the  arena  of  international  discussion. 
Tlie  other  day  he  published  an  article  of  doubtful  author- 
ship and  dubious  value  entitled,  The  Savoy  Dynasty 
and  the  Pope  and  the  Republic.''  The  article  was  written 
from  the  French  point  of  view,  and  directed  against  the 
policy  by  which  Italy  has  united  her  destinies  with  those 
of  the  central  European  AUiance.  The  article  was  a  fair 
enough  article  as  articles  go,  but  its  sole  historic  importance 
is  that  it  has  drawn  a  reply  from  Signor  Crispi,  the  late 
Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  which  occupies  the  place  of 
honour  in  the  new  number. 

ALT  CRISPI  AUT  NULLUS. 

Signor  Crispi  does  not  sign  his  article,  it  is  true  ;  be  is 
simply  "An  Italian  Statesman/'  but  no  anonymous  writer 
ever  more  ostentatiously  paraded  his  identity.  On  the 
second  page  he  stands  confessed. 

At  Frledrichsnihe  no  conditions  were  added  to  the  treaty 
of  the  Triple  AUiance,  and  it  is  false  to  say  that  in  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Prince- Chancellor  projects  of  how  to  make 
war  on  France  were  concocted.  The  facts  prove  the 
contrary,  in  that  the  peace  was  kept  during  the  four  years 
that  I  was  in  power. 

Again  he  says  : — 

And  later  occurrences  have  given  further  proofs  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  French  Government.  It  is  now  three  months 
since  I  left  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  my  successor 
has  not  been  more  fortunate  than  myself  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic. 

Let  us,  then,  see  what  Signor  Crispi  has  to  say  concern- 
ing the  relations  between  France  ana  Italy  and  the  peace 
of  Europe.  He  begins  by  rehearsing  a  piece  of  history, 
true  history,  he  asserts,  as  to  the  treachery  with  which 
Italy  was  treated  by  Napoleon  between  18o9  and  1870, 
in  order  to  support  his  contention  that  if  ever  there  is  to 
be  a  union  between  the  nations  improperly  called  Latin — 

It  would  be  necessary  that  France  should  forget  the  story 
of  her  kings,  and  put  aside  all  ambition,  even  of  a  moral 
dominion  over  the  people  of  the  two  adjoining  peninsulas. 
It  would  be  necessary  that  she  should  treat  these  nations  as 
her  equals,  and  that  she  should  renounce  any  domination  in 
the  Mediterranean  or  on  the  Continent. 

Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  France  as  a  Republic 
has  followed  the  methods  and  vices  of  the  Empire. 

WHY  IIALY  JOINED  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 

This  is  his  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
compelled  Italy  to  join  the  Austro-German  alliance : — 

Italy  cannot  remain  isolated.  She  mast  hinder  the  re- 
constitution  of  the  league  of  Catholic  Powers  for  the  defence 
of  the  Vatican,  and  provide  that,  if  all  her  frontiers  cannot 
be  made  secure,  at  least  by  the  aid  of  suitable  alliances,  they 
may  be  in  part  protected. 

It  was  not  until  Italy,  threatened  by  the  French  occu- 
pation of  Tunis  and  the  Austrian  threat  to  occupy  the 
Quadrilateral,  saw  in  the  peace  made  bet  we  an  Bismarck 
and  the  Vatican  an  urgent  call  to  strengthen  her  position 
in  Europe. 

It  was  then  that  the  Minister  Mancini  demanded,  and  after 
long  negotiations  obtained,  in  February,  1882,  the  admission 


of  Italy  into  the  alliance  of  the  two  Empires.  The  treatjr 
renewed  in  1887  by  Count  di  Robilant,  is  purely  defensive^ 
and  nothing  has  since  been  done  to  change  its  meaning. 

To  prove  this  it  is  enough  to  say  for  nine  years  peace- 
has  been  maintained  in  Europe.  Signor  Crispi  then  pro- 
ceeds to  combat  the  contention  of  his  critics  that  Italy 
has  been  plunged  into  misery  by  increased  taxation 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  increased  armament 
necessitated  by  the  alliance.  He  publishes  a  mass 
of  figures  in  order  to  prove  that  tho  Italians  are^ 
thriving  under  a  policy  which  the  French  maintain  is 
ruining  the  peninsula.  The  mortaUty  has  fallen  from  30  per 
1,000  in  18M0  to  25  in  1888.  For  the  last  nine  years 
no  new  tax  has  been  imposed  by  the  Italian  Parliament. 
The  military  expenditure  of  Italy  at  the  highest  never 
exceeded  18  francs  per  head,  whereas  in  Germany  the 
contribution  is  20,  in  England  21,  and  in  France  25. 
Turning  his  attention  then  to  the  internal  condition  of 
affairs,  he  ridicules  the  idea  that  either  the  Pope  or  the 
Radicals  can  be  counted  on  by  J^'rance  in  her  operations 
acrainst  Italy.  The  Radicals,  he  says,  are  few,  un- 
disciplined, without  any  directing  intelligence,  and  with- 
out means  of  action. 

ITALY  AND  THE  POPE. 

The  Pope,  when  he  was  king,  could  never  rule  with- 
out a  foreign  garrison.  The  Italian  clergy  enjoy  a 
liberty  in  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  functions  so 
absolute  as  to  be  almost  unparalleled  in  Catholic 
countries.  Nay,  Signor  Crispi  even  maintains  that  the 
priests  from  the  Pope  downwards  are  by  no  means  keen 
for  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power. 

In  Piedmont  the  clergy  are  faithful  to  the  dynasty  of 
Savoy;  in  Venice,  Lomhardy,  Tuscany,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  Sicily  they  were  never  Papal,  and 
are  not  so  now.  One  may  count  on  one's  fingers 
the  clerical  bishops ;  and  even  in  Rome  one  must  look 
amongst  the  high  ecclesiastical  functionaries  to  find  partisans 
of  the  temporal  power.  Leo  XIII.  demands  it,  desires  it, 
but  fears  to  resume  it,  and,  whenever  he  discusses  it,  finishes 
by  saying  that  if  the  civil  power  were  restored  to  him  it 
would  be  so  difiicult  to  maintain  it  that  he  might,  if  he 
became  King,  before  long  be  obliged  to  ask  for  the  return  of 
the  Italian  troops. 

THE  TEMPTATION  OF  lEO  XIII. 

In  support  of  this  he  tells  us  the  following  remarkable 
story  in  illustration  of  the  reluctance  of  Leo  XIII.  to 
enter  openly  into  undertakings  which  might  cause  him  to 
be  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  a  war  between  Franco 
and  Italy.  He  fears  to  ahenate  the  Italian  clergy  and 
provoke  a  schism  which  would  injure  Catholicism : — 

Two  years  ago  Count  Lefebvre  de  Behaine  was  at  Paris 
during  the  summer,  I  do  not  know  for  what  reasons,  whether 
for  the  usual  conge  or  for  political  motives.  He  had  left 
Italy  after  having  come  to  an  understanding  with  certain 
high  functionaries  of  the  Curia,  who  are  the  most  fanatical 
advocates  of  the  temporal  power.  One  day,  about  the 
beginning  of  July,  M.  Baylin  de  Monbel,  the  Charge  d'Aflfeires 
of  the  Embassy  of  France  to  the  Vatican,  went  to  the  Vo^ 
with  a  telegram,  announcing  that  it  was  time  to  leave,  and 
that  in  France  all  was  ready.  The  telegram  said, "  Faites 
vite,  car  tout  est  pret."  Leo  XIII.,  who  prefers  the  Vatican 
to  an  uncertainty,  replied  that  it  was  necessary  to  consider, 
that  he  must  consult  the  College  of  Cardinals  in  a  matter  of 
such  gravity,  and  that  M.  de  Monbel  must  come  again  in  a 
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-couple  of  days.  M.  de  Monbel,  who  is  known  in  the 
lioman  world  as  a  m  in  of  infinite  resonrce,  went  to  the 
•audience  appointed,  accompanied  by  the  General  of  the 
•Jesuits.  The  Pope  this  time  opposed  the  plan,  showing  his 
aversion  to  an  act  which  might  turn  out  otherwise  than 
•safe  for  him.  M.  de  Monbel  then  proposed  a  simulation 
•of  flight,  a  trip  to  a  neighbouring  shore ;  but  this  made 
the  Pope  still  more  hesitating,  and  nothing  was  decided. 
The  French  Ministry  had  prepared  a  dilemma :  if  the  Pope 
succeeded  in  escaping  and  taking  refufire  in  France,  the 
JRoman  question  would  revive,  obliging  the  Powers  to 
resolve  it ;  if  the  Italian  Government  hindered  the  flight  of 
Leo  XIII.,  it  would  be  proved  that  he  was  not  free  in  bis 
movements,  and  the  Catholic  Powers  would  be  obliged  to 
undertake  his  defence.  In  the  one  case  or  the  other,  war 
would  bs  inevitable,  and  as  Italy  would  have  been  the  cause 
of  it,  she  could  not  plead  the  casus  JaderU,  and  would  have 
bsen  left  alone  against  France.  The  plan  failed,  but  another 
was  attempted,  this  time  easier  to  detect. 

NAME,  STGNOR  CRISPI." 

One  day  there  came  to  Rome  one  of  those  people  who  call 
'themselves  agents  cf  the  Latin  League,  who  go  and  come  to 
and  from  Paris  under  the  pretext  of  reconciling  the  two 
countries.  In  fact,  he  was  an  agent  provocateur.  He  had 
'been  in  the  Vosges  with  Garibaldi,  had  been  an  officer  of 
artillery,  was  freely  received  in  the  military  workshops  of 
JFrance,  and,  in  consequence,  was  intimate  with  certain 
generals  of  the  Republic.  He  had  an  interview  with  a 
•high  functionary  of  the  Italian  Government,  to  whom  he 
confided  as  a  State  secret  that  an  expedition  against  Italy 
was  already  decided  on.  To  put  it  into  effect  they  waited 
for  an  excuse  in  some  question  which  should  be  raised.  The 
Government  of  the  Republic  had  decided  to  attack  Italy  by  sea 
and  land ;  in  order  to  anticipate  it,  we  much  reach  first  the 
frontier  with  our  army,  putting  also  in  movement  the  entire 
•fleet.  Two  French  divisions  were  to  move,  one  from  Toulon 
and  one  from  Algiers,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  one  or 
two  of  the  chief  Italian  cities  with  melinite ;  and  70,000 
•troops  would  .cross  the  frontier  on  the  first  sign  from  Pari?. 
By  this  information  it  was  hoped  to  excite  the  irritable  dis- 
position, as  they  judged  it,  of  the  Crispi  Ministry,  which 
'would  respond  precipitately  by  hostilities.  And  as  the 
provocation  would  have  come  from  Italy,  she  would 
'have  had  no  right  to  demand  the  assistance  of  the  allied 
Powers.  The  furious  Sicilian,  as  the  French  journals 
•delight  to  call  him,  did  not  fall  into  the  snare,  and  did 
mot  even  communicate  the  information  to  his  colleague^. 
The  agent  returned  to  Paris,  with  the  conviction  that 
^he  Ministry  at  Rome  had  no  desire  for  war. 

FBANC7B  THE  REAL  TROUBLE  OF  BUBOPB. 

Signor  Crispi  concludes  his  article  by  maintaining 
that  Italian  confederation  spells  weakness,  and  that  is 
the  only  reason  why  it  is  desired  by  France.  He  con- 
cludes by  pointing  out  that  it  is  the  armaments  of  France 
which  have  been  the  disturbing  element  in  Europe : — 

The  French  Parliament  has  increased  its  military  Budget 
from  420,000,000  to  735.030,000,  and  that  of  the  navy  from 
182,000,000  to  251,000,000;  nor  was  this  enough,  for  in  a 
•special  Budget  she  appropriated  the  enormous  sum  of 
1,073,000,000 ;  and,  as  if  not  satisfied  with  that,  by  the 
laws  of  June  and  December.  1888,  established  for  the  same 
purpose  a  credit  of  770,000  000.  Italy  wishes  to  live  in  tranquil- 
lity ;  she  has  no  jealou^ies,  no  envies,  no  plans  of  aggression ; 
she  has  need  of  peace  to  reorganise  her  internal  affairs  and 
complete  her  unity.  She  has  no  other  ambition  than  to 
co-operate  with  the  other  nations  in  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion. 

And  this  is  my  desire. 

Well  said,  Signor  Crispi.  He  has  set  a  good  example  to 
the  fallen  Prime  Ministers  of  Europe.  Prince  Bismarck 
might  follow  his  example,  and  contribute  to  the  Con- 
temporarii  lievtew  another  page  of  the  secret  history  of 
modem  Europe. 


THE  MANIPUR  DISASTER. 

BY  SIR  B.  TKMPLB  AND  SIR  J.  JOHNSTON. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  discusses  the  Manipur  Blue  Book 
in  a  paper^ which  summarises  its  conclusions,  and  decides, 
with  the  authority  of  an  Anglo-Indian  Pope,  that  the 
Government  of  India  was  just  and  considerate  in  the 
policy  which  it  prescribed,  that  the  means  actually  used 
were  inadequate  for  carrying  out  the  policy  decided  upon, 
that  the  authorities  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  they 
were  insuflicient,  and  that  the  responsibility  for  such  lack 
of  foresight  must  be  shared  by  the  Government  of  India, 
Mr.  Quinton,  and  the  military  authorities.  As  to  the 
question  of  the  alleged  treachery,  Sir  Richard  Temple  is 
rather  on  the  side  of  the  opposition. 

Was  it  intended  to  arrest  the  Senapati  in  the  Durbar,  andt 
if  so,  was  such  inten  ion  wrong?  I  call  thee  que»tion<» 
speculative  because  nothing  was  actually  done ;  but  I  am 
Borry  t  o  be  compelled  to  answer  them  both  in  t  he  afiirmative 
— that  is  to  say,  I  find  that  there  was  such  an  indention,  and 
that  it  was  wrong. 

Quinton  was  a  man  of  the  highest  honour  as  well  a« 
experience,  and  would  have  ihrunk  from  the  proceeding  had 
it  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  a  shade  of  wrong.  But  he 
is  solely  responsible  for  this.  The  Government  of  IndLi  is 
not  responsible  at  all  in  thii  part  cular. 

He  concludes  his  article  with  a  somewhat  cynical 
remark  upon  the  whole  incident : — 

Its  only  possible  importance  consists  in  this,  that  it  may, 
under  Providence,  be  made  the  occasion  of  vastly  improving 
the  Eastern  frontier  of  India. 

Sir  James  Johnston,  late  political  agent  at  Manipur, 
contributes  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  June  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  country,  in  which  he  represented  tlie  Indian 
Government  for  several  years.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
paper,  and  increases  the  regret  with  which  Mr.  Quinton's 
poUcy  will  be  regarded  in  this  country.  Polo  is  the  national 
game  in  Manipur  for  all  who  can  get  a  mount,  and  hockey 
on  foot  for  those  who  cannot.  The  great  pest  of  Manipur 
is  that  for  ten  months  in  the  year  it  swarms  with  mosqui- 
toes. There  are  elephants  in  its  forests  and  tigers  which 
are  enclosed  in  strong  nets  and  then  speared,  the  tiger 
being  inside  and  the  spearer  outside  the  net.  Sir  James 
mentions  the  following  curious  i-ecognition  of  women's 
rights  in  Manipur,  which  seems  like  a  far  distant  echo 
of  the  clamour  that  is  raised  against  the  hangiiur  of  any 
murderess  who  happens  to  be  young  enough  ana  pretty 
enough  to  excite  general  interest. 

Women  also  convicted  of  heinous  crimes  are  here  exposed 
on  a  high  platform,  stripped  to  the  waist,  round  which  a  rope 
is  tied  and  held  by  a  guard,  and  her  breasts  painted  red ;  a 
crier  with  stentorian  voice  proclaims  her  crime  and  adds, 
**  Come  and  look  at  this  naughty  woman !  "  This  punish- 
ment is  inflicted  in  lieu  of  death  or  regular  imprisonment,  the 
Maninuris  holding  to  the  strict  letter  of  Hindoo  law,  which 
forbids  the  execution  of  a  woman.  For  great  offences  a 
woman  is  sentenced  to  be  so  proclaimed  in  every  bazaar  in 
the  country. 

Sir  James  does  not  refer  at  length  to  the  recent 
disaster,  but  he  concludes  with  the  following  expression 
of  his  hope  that  the  country  will  not  be  annexed. 

The  offenders  against  the  majesty  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment must  be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity,  if  only  as 
an  example  to  others,  but  let  us  spare  the  country,  and  allow 
it  to  develop  in  its  natural  way,  under  our  fostering  care  and 
guidance. 
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ENGLISH-SPEAKING  UNITY. 

THE   IN3PIBIXG    THOUGHT    OP  THE  AGE. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  writing  upon  the  McKinley 
Bill  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  says ; — 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  "  Old  Home  "  is  now  well  filled, 
and  that  new  fields  are  imperatively  demanded  for  the 
farther  increase  and  development  of  our  race,  it  is  consoling 
to  reflect  that  these,  my  feUow-countrymen,  coming  here  as 
reported  from  Liverpool,  only  leave  the  *'  Old  England  "  for 
the  *'  New  England." 

Whether  they  reside  upon  this  side  of  the  ferry  or  the  other 
makes  comparatively  little  difference,  the  vital  point  being 
that  their  descendants  are  to  be  members  like  themselves  of 
the  English-speaking  race,  and  to  enjoy  the  same  language, 
religion,  literature,  and  law,  the  same  love  of  liberty  and 
order,  and  political  institutions,  to  which  those  of  the 
Motherland  are  rapidly  assimilating.  A  third  branch  of  the 
race  has  just  consolidated  into  a  democratic  common- 
wealth, where  the  political  equality  of  the  citizens  is  as 
firmly  established  and  hereditary  privilege  is  as  unknown 
as  in  the  second  branch,  and  "  Advance,  Australia  I  "  echoes 
from  the  heart  of  all.  The  political  institutions  of  Republic 
and  Commonweath  are  alike.  Henceforth  there  are  to  be 
three  great  divisioni  of  our  race,  each  independent,  each  self- 
governing,  each  developing  its  resources  and  working  out 
its  destiny  in  its  own  way ;  though  three  nations,  yet  one 
people,  sure  to  be  found  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  any 
other  race,  should  foreign  conquest  threaten  the  national  life 
of  either. 

This  is  tbe  great  and  inspiring  thought  of  the  age  as  far  as 
our  race  is  concerned,  for  it  secures  to  it  beyond  question 
the  future  dominion  of  the  world,  and  that  for  the  good  of 
the  world ;  for  the  English-speaking  race  has  always  stood 
first  among  races  for  Peace,  Liberty,  Justice,  and  I^w,  and 
first  also,  it  will  be  found,  for  **  government  of  the  people  for 
the  people  and  by  the  people/*  It  is  well  that  the  *'  last  word  " 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world  is  to  be  ours,  and  is  to  be  spoken 
in  plain  English. 

Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  in  the  Fortnightly  for  June,  has 
an  article  on  the  future  of  American  literature.  He  refers 
to  my  remarks  in  the  Progress  of  the  World  last  month  on 
the  danger  of  the  United  States  becoming  a  non-English 
speaking  conununity,  Mr.  Watts  thinks,  however,  that 
the  heterogeneous  emigrants  will  not  in  the  long  run 
disturb  the  English  character  of  the  United  States,  which, 
he  maintains,  is  pre-eminently  the  typical  English  colony. 
Mr.  Watts  says 

A  poem  written  in  the  English  language,  whether  produced 
in  England  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  vast  English-speaking 
world,  is  an  English  poem,  no  more  and  no  less,  and  it  has  to 
be  judged,  upon  its  own  absolute  merits,  its  own  absolute 
defects. 

The  poetry  beginning  with  Piers  Plowman,  and  ending:,  up 
to  now,  with  certain  EDgli^h,  American,  Canadian,  Australian, 
and  South  African  bards  whose  name  is  legion,  is  the  birth- 
right of  every  English-speaking  man  wheresoever  he  may 
have  been  bom — in  London  or  in  New  York,  in  Levuka 
or  in  the  Falkland  Islands— exactly  as  a  poem  in  the 
Greek  language  was  the  birthright  of  every  Greek 
whether  born  in  Athens,  in  Thebes,  or  in  Sparta.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada  or  in 
Australasia  or  in  Capeland  or  in  Mashonaland  English  poetic 
genius  should  not  in  the  twentieth  century  blossom  as 
vigorously  as  it  blossomed  in  the  England  of  Shakespeare. 
But  English  poetry  it  will  be — English  poetry  to  be  judged 
by  the  canons  of  criticism  of  the  motherland.  In  any  one 
of  these  colonies  the  Shakespeare  of  the  twentieth  century 
may  be  bom.  But  splendid  as  is  the  present  glory  of  the 
United  States — splendid  as  is  the  promise  of  Canada, 
Australasia,  and  South  Africa — these  colonies  can  never 
produce  a  Shakespeare  who  is  not  an  English  poet.  Even  if 
England  were  to-morrow  to  be  sunk  under  the  sea  the  land  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  Wordsworth  must  remain  the 
motherland  of  every  English-speaking  poet. 


So  full  is  America  of  every  kind  of  Anglo-Saxon  force, 
so  full  of  literary  as  well  as  mechanical  genius,  that  I  be- 
lieve the  great  English  writers  of  the  twentieth  century  may 
well  be  born  on  American  soil. 


A  WOMAN'S  TOYNBEE  HALL. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  SETTLEMENT. 

In  Lippincotfs  Magazine  for  June,  Hester  D.  Richardson 
describes  the  success  which  has  attended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Toynbee  Hall  in  New  York  under  the  name  of 
the  College  Settlement.  The  peculiarity  of  the  College 
Settlement  is  that  it  is  founaed,  directed,  and  entirely 
managed  by  women.  It  is  situated  at  5,  Rivington 
Street,  north  of  tbe  Bowery,  and  is  composed  of  graduates 
from  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  and  Bryn  Mawr  Colleges. 
It  is  avowedly  founded  upon  Toynbee  Hall,  the  methods 
of  which  were  thoroughly  studied  by  two  of  the  originators 
of  the  American  movement  while  studying  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  household  consists  of  seven  or  nine  members, 
and  the  work  is  carried  on,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Miss  Fine,  by  college  girls  who  come  in  relays,  some 
remaining  only  two,  and  others  as  long  as  ten  months  at  a 
time.  AU  the  residents,  with  the  exception  of  the  super- 
intendent, not  only  give  their  labour  but  pay  six  dollars 
a  week  for  board  and  lodging.  Each  graduate  is  her  own 
maid,  makes  her  own  bed,  and  takes  her  share  in  the 
household  work,  besides  carrying  on  the  more  distinctive 
work  of  the  Settlement.  It  is  only  two  years  since  the 
Settlement  was  organised,  but  it  has  already  done  capital 
work  among  both  the  old  and  the  young,  but  especially 
among  the  young.  They  have  organised  clubs  for  boys  and 
girls,  each  member  of  which  pays  a  small  fee  and  is  self 
governing.  They  have  a  hbrary,  reading  room,  and  music 
room  open  to  all  its  members,  and  a  public  bath 
room  is  amongst  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  of  tbe 
establishment.  They  have  a  summer  house  on  the  sea 
coast  placed  at  their  disposal,' and  the  children  belonging 
to  the  clubs  have  a  fortnight  each  at  the  seaside.  They 
have  an  excursion  every  week  inthesummerforthe  sick  and 
worn-out  women  of  tbe  neighbourhood,  they  have  a 
Flower  Mission  and  a  Penny  IVovident  Bank,  and  a  Good 
Seed  Society,  which  is  a  kind  of  Kindergarten  class  for 
Jewish  children.  Two  Russian  girls  have  been  sent  by 
them  to  college,  and  general  good  work  is  being  done 
in  every  direction.  Miai  Richardson^s  conclusion  is  that 
the  College  Settlement  proves  that  Christian  Socialism  is 
possible  for  women. 


A  DICKY-BIRD  SOCIETY  AT  THE  ANTIPODES, 

I  WAS  delighted  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  correspon- 
dent in  New  South  Whales  telling  me  that  the  publication 
of  the  account  of  the  Dicky  Bird  Society  in  our  Christmas 
number  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  flourishing 
branch  of  that  excellent  institution  in  Australia.  One 
modification,  however,  in  the  original  programme  was 
necessitated  by  the  eternal  summer  of  that 
southern  Britain :  the  promise  to  feed  birds  in 
winter  time  was  omitted.  The  energy  of  the 
movement  is  directed  towards  the  supply  of  children 
in  public  institutions  with  toys  and  amusement.  The  same 
correspondent  sends  me  a  gratifying  report  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  supply  of  literature  to  the  inmates  of 
public  institutions  is  spreading  owing  to  the  initintive  of 
our  Helpers'  Association.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  way 
in  which  sometimes  ideas  flung  out  by  a  London  printing 
press  take  root  and  germinate  at  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  world. 
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WALT  WHITMAN:  HIS  OPINIONS. 

BY  AN  OLD  FRIEND  AND  NEIOHBOUE. 

Walt  Whitman's  friends  celebrated  his  seventy-second 
birthday  on  the  31st  of  May.  This  gives  somewhat 
more  than  a  passing  interest  to  Horace  L.  TraubeFs 
article  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  May,  entitled 

Walt  Whitman  at  Date."  Walt  Whitman  came  to  live 
in  Camden  in  1873,  and  Mr.  Traubel  has  known  him  ever 
since.  This  article,  besides  describing  Walt  Whitmans 
domestic  surroundings  and  ^ving  illustrations  of  his 
house,  supplies  the  most  copious  account  of  Walt  Whit- 
man's opinions  and  habits  that  we  have  yet  seen. 

WALT  whitman's  **  BUMPS." 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Traubel  describes  him  phrenologically 
as  follows,  from  a  chart  taken  by  Mr.  Fowler  in  1848, 
when  Whitman  was  only  thirty-one  years  of  age : — 

This  man  has  a  grand  physical  constitution,  and  power  to 
live  to  a  good  old  age.  He  is  undoubtedly  descended  from 
the  soundest  and  hardiest  stock.  Size  of  brain  large,  twenty- 
three  inches  round  the  head.  Leading  traits  of  character 
appear  to  be  Friendship,  Sympathy,  Sublimity,  and  Self- 
Esteem,  and  markedly  amonf?  his  combinations  the  dangerous 
faults  of  Indolence,  a  tendency  to  the  pleasure  of  Voluptu- 
ousness and  Alimentiveness,  and  a  certain  reckless  swing  of 
animal  will,  too  unmindful,  probably,  of  the  convictions  of 
others.  Amativeness  6,  Philoprogenitiveness  6,  Adhesiveness 
r>,  Inhabitiveness  G,  Concentrativeness  4,  Combat iveness  (>, 
Destructiveness  5  to  6,  Alimentiveness,  6,  Acquisitiveness  4. 
Secretiveness  3,  Cautiousness  6,  Approbativeness  4,  Self- 
Esteem  6  to  7,  Firmness  6  to  7,  Conscientiousness  6,  Hope  4, 
Marvellousness  3,  Veneration  4,  Benevolence  6  to  7,  Construc- 
tiveness  5,  Ideality  5  to  6,  Sublimity  6  to  7,  Imitation  5, 
Mirthfulness  5,  Individuality  6,  Form  6,  Size  6,  Weight  6, 
•Colour  3,  Order  5,  Calculation  5,  Locality  G,  Eventuality  6, 
Time  3,  Tune  4,  Language  5,  Causality  5  to  6,  Comparison  6, 
Suavitiveness  4,  Intuitiveness  or  Human  Nature  6. 

HIS  PERSONAL  APPEAEANCE. 

He  then  describes  Walt 'Whitman's  personal  appear- 
ance : — 

Walt  Whitman  is  a  large  man,  six  feet  in  height,  broad  of 
build,  symmetrical,  with  an  ineffable  freedom  evident  even 
in  these  days  of  his  broken  physical  fortunes.  In  years  of 
health  he  weighed  fully  two  hundred  pounds.  His  head  and 
face  betray  power  and  fortitude  in  high  degree,  I  have  a 
picture  before  me  as  I  write,  a  rare  one,  taken  at  Washing- 
ton in  1863,  which  reveals  phases  which  no  later  portraits 
discover.  The  beard,  cropped  rather  close,  and  the  head, 
with  its  elevation  and  unshadowed  energy,  express  immense 
virility,  mingled  with  the  most  delicate  evidences  of  emotion 
and  sympathy.  His  complexion,  while  still  fine,  is  now- 
adays somewhat  paled ;  and  yet  it  has  the  same  marvellous 
purity  and  transparency,  which  of  old  had  showed 
its  unpolluted  origin.  The  rosy  pink  tint  of  the  skin, 
of  body  as  of  face,  and  its  peculiar  softness  and  rich- 
ness of  texture  are  unlike  that  of  any  man  I  have  known. 
His  voice  is  singularly  rich.  His  gestures  are  few  and 
effective.  He  has  an  extraordinarily  large  ear,  set  at  an  un- 
usual line.  His  hand  is  the  hand  of  labourer  and  scribe, 
large  in  bone  and  sinew  and  shaped  for  liberal  ends.  In  all 
the  years  of  my  knowledge  of  him  he  has  been  lamed  below 
the  hips,  so  that  I  have  never  seen  him  in  halcyon  vigour. 
His  paralysis  from  the  first  deprived  him  of  effective  locomo- 
tive power,  and  the  sad  strokes  in  1888  almost  utterly 
deprived  him  of  the  old  certainty  of  support.  The  severest 
shock  has  been  on  the  left  side.  To-day  he  possesses  perhaps 
nowhere  actual  power  apart  from  the  right  arm,  which, 
better  than  the  other  limbs,  has  withstood  assault. 

HIS  POLITICAL  OPINIONS. 

After  describing  Whitman's  method  of  work,  he  gives 
the  following  account  of  his  views : — 
He  likes  free  people,  incidents  fresh  from  man's  instincts, 


principles  that  leave  man  unhampered,  governments  and 
systems  that  put  on  no  shackles.  He  is  an  ultra  free  trader. 
His  way  of  stating  himself  is,  that  the  common  classes  of  all 
civilised  countries  are  essentially  one  in  their  prosperity  and 
means  of  development,  and  that  inter-trade,  mails,  travel, 
commerce,  should  be  free,  and  that  America  especially, 
standing  for  all  these  demands,  should  legislate  and  illustrate 
them.  He  likes  William  Legget's  formula,  that  *•  the  world 
is  governed  too  much."  He  insists  that  nohletie  oblige  is  not 
only  a  good  motto  for  superior  individuals,  but  for  nations, 
for  America.  He  condemns  the  anti-Chinese  law,  dislikes 
restrictions  of  whatever  character  put  upon  the  masses.  He 
thinks  our  age  and  the  United  States  full  of  bad  elements, 
but  full  of  good,  too,  affording  ampler  eligibilities  ("  eligi- 
bility being  one  of  his  special  words)  to  the  good  and  for  the 
lower  classes  than  have  been  heretofore  known.  Our  ship,"* 
he  says  to  me,  "  is  the  best  built  possible,  and  has  all  the 
charts  of  seas,  and  is  the  best  manned  that  can  be.  Are  we 
to  go  through  some  bad  weather  ?  No  doubt.  £at  we'll  get 
through.  It  will  have  to  be  pretty  tough  to  be  worse  than 
the  storms  behind  us ;  and  here  we  are,  better  than  ever." 

WHAT  HE  READS. 

"  If  I  were  to  write  my  '  Leaves  of  Grass '  over  again,^ 
he  sa^Sy  '^I  should  put  in  more  toleration  or  even 
receptivity  for  those  we  call  bad  or  the  criminal."  The 


WALT  whitman's  HOUSE. 


following  are  some  of  his  literary  criticisms,  together 
with  some  account  of  what  he  reads,  and  what  he 
does  not;— 

He  reads  the  papers.  Avoiding  discussions  of  religion  and 
politics,  he  seebs  those  items  which  out  of  the  daily  history 
of  a  time  are  its  contributions  to  the  permanent.  He  reads 
current  books.  He  likes  to  look  into  all  that  appears  about 
his  special  favourites,  Carlylc,  Emerson,  and  a  few  others. 
He  does  no  tread  Ruskin.  Religious  and  political  controversy 
he  eschews  altogether.  Religious  newspapers  are  ignored. 
He  has  had  varied  impulses  for  and  against  Tolstoi.  He 
thought  "  Sebastopol "  a  masterpiece,  while  the  introspection 
of  "  My  Confession  "  and  "  My  Religion  "  offended  him.  The 
"  Kreutzer  Sonata  "  elicited  his  applause.  Amiel  was  a  sin- 
hunter  and  lulled  on  him.  He  has  read  Ibsen  somewhat,  but 
is  not  attracted  by  him.  He  admits  that  the  meagreness  of 
his  knowledge  of  Browning  prevents  judgment. 

Whitman  never  forgot  his  debt,  and  that  of  his  ancestors, 
to  Elias  Hicks.   He  abounds  in  references  to  George  Sane.  « 
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paper- covered  translation  of  whose  "  Consuelo,"  belonging  to 
his  mother,  is  a  co.itinual  object  of  affection.  He  dwells 
upon  the  scientific  spirit,  seeing  in  Darwin  and  typical  men  of 
^is  character  the  clearest  eyes  of  our  generation.  There  are 
warm  personal  relations  between  him  and  Tennyson,  though 
they  have  never  seen  each  other.  I  remember  a  letter  from 
Tennyson,  surrounded  by  its  rib  of  black,  redolent  with 
savour  of  wind  and  water,  a  strain  of  poetry  in  itself,  which 
Whitman  for  a  long  time  carried  in  his  vest  pocket. 

HIS  HABITS. 

The  following  extracts  will  complete  the  quotations 
which  we  take  from  this  interesting  article,  which  will  be 
eagerly  read  by  all  those  to  whom  Walt  Whitman  is  a 
prophet  and  a  master : — 

In  his  aversion  to  drugs  and  regimen.  Whitman  is  as  posi- 
tive to-day  as  in  days  of  best  health.  He  has  never  used 
tobacco  in  any  form,  is  only  a  moderate  partaker  of  good 
wines  and  whiskies,  and  is  studiedly  abstemious  with  coffee 
and  tea. 

Day  by  day  he  sends  forth  some  new  message  to  the  world 
— some  poem,  some  bit  of  penetrating  prose— written  on  the 
oddest  pieces  of  paper  utilised  in  the  history  of  literature. 
He  writes  a  large  hand,  uses  a  mammoth  Falcon  pen,  will 
dip  in  none  but  the  blackest  ink  ;  he  will  not  punctuate  by 
the  rule  of  schools,  will  not  adopt  the  phraseology  of  taste, 
will  not  rhyme  like  the  poets,  will  not  carpet  his  study. 

Whitman  has  instinctive  reverence  for  women,  always 
addressing  and  approaching  them  with  gentle  courtesy. 
Aid  women  reciprocate  the  tender  respect.  No  man  is  so 
loved  of  strong  women.  It  is  happiness  to  hear  him  talk  of 
**  the  mothers  of  America,"  how  our  future  is  involved  with 
their  symmetrical  development  .and  high  faith.  His  atmo- 
sphere breathes  composure,  power,  sweetness,  reverence,  the 
background  of  all  moral  force.  He  rarely  speaks  of 
morality,  yet  is  profoundly  moral  in  all  that  he  does. 

Age,  fame,  wealth,  poverty,  do  not  seem  to  affect  his 
demeanour.  The  same  dress  that  carries  him  to  the  shop, 
fits  him  for  the  reception.  He  does  not  like  to  be  questioned, 
yet  is  himself  much  given  to  questioning  others.  He  wants 
the  vivid  event  and  terminology  of  industrial  life,  the  minutise 
of  banks,  the  inside  facts  of  great  enterprises— those  inti- 
mate minor  streams  which  vivify  and  explain  the  hour.  He 
likes  to  talk  to  theatrical  men,  to  reporters,  to  editors.  I 
have  never  seen  him  embarrassed. 


Galileo.— The  Rev.  Henry  Thomas  Pigott,  the  cai)ablo 
and  zealous  Wesleyan  minister,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  in  Rome  two  years  ago,  is  contributing  to  the 
Stii^oy  at  Home  a  valuable  series  of  articles  entitled 
"Galileo  Galilei:  the  Story  of  a  Supposed  Conflict 
between  Science  and  Religion."  The  spirit  in  which  the 
sketch  is  written  may  bo  gathered  from  the  following 
passage  ; — 

The  evidences  of  a  directing  Providence  in  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  race  merit  a  closer  and  more  devout  study 
than  they  have  yet  received.  That  such  a  Providence  should 
be  especially  manifest  in  the  story  of  the  man  who  led  the 
way  in  the  discovery  of  the  laws  by  which  the  Creator 
works  in  this  universe  of  His  is  surely  nothing  strange, 
and  to  illustrate  it  will  be  one  object  of  the  present 
pages.  Nor  less  impressively  will  another  lesson,  equally 
important,  be  suggested,  the  folly  and  mischief,  that 
is,  of  seeking  for  truths  of  science  in  the  Bible,  of 
supposing  that  God  would  supersede  research  by  revela- 
tion, or  pretending  to  arrest  the  advance  of  knowledge 
by  any  a  jfriori  veto  of  faith.  How  true,  noble  and  devout 
was  the  teaching  of  the  great  philosopher  upon  this  theme 
also,  how  safely  his  method  guided  him  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  word  as  well  as  of  the  works  of  God,  how  far  more 
just,  and  reverent,  too,  was  his  treatment  of  Holy  Writ  than 
that  of  its  would-be  infallible  expounders,  will  appear  clearly 
by-and-by 


COUNT  TAAFB. 


SOME  AUSTRIAN  STATESMEN. 

The  series  of 
statesmen  of 
Europe  in  the 
Leisure  Hour 
this  month  is 
devoted  to 
Austria,  and 
by  the  cour~ 
tesy  of  the 
publisher  and 
editor  I  am 
permitted  to 
extract  the  il- 
lustrations of 
Count  Taafle 
and  Count 
Kahioky.  The 
following  is  an 
anecdote  of 
Count  Taafle, 
who  is  des- 
cended from 
an  old  Irish 
family : — 

When  the  law 
was  passed  that 
children  of  all  creeds  should  be  allowed  to  attend  the  primary 
schoo\  it  was  held  by  the  ignorant  Tyrolese  that  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  was  at  hand,  and  various  local  mayors 
refused  to  carry  the  law  into  execution.  Count  Taaffe  in- 
vited them  all  to  come  and  see  him  at  the  castle  of  Innsbruck. 
He  gave  them  a  copious  breakfast,  spoke  genially  to  every 
one  of  them,  calling  each  man  by  his  Christian  name.  At 
last,  stopping  in  front  of  one  of  the  most  obstinate  of  the 
clerical  party,  he  said  to  him  good-humouredly,  "  Tell  me, 
father,  is  it  true  what  I  have  heard,  that  you  are  no  longer 
the  master  in  your  commune?"  The  mountaineer  closed 
his  two  fists  in  anger,  **Who  said  that,  Excellency?'*  he 
replied ;  **  I  will  strangle  him  with  my  own  hands."  *'  You 
will  strangle  him?  Very  good,  but  tlitu  what  ought 
I  to  do  to  yeu  who  want  to  hin<lor  the  Emperor  from 
being  master 
of  his  own 
country?*' 
He  then  ex- 
plained to 
the  mayors 
that  the  Em- 
peror having 
sanctioned 
e  educa- 
t  jnallaws,it 
was  a  crime 
of  leW'ViajeS' 
te  to  oppose 
them.  The 
Tyrolese,  ar- 
dent patriots 
as  they  are, 
and  devoted 
to  their  rul- 
i  n  g  house, 
went  away 
toached  at 
the  thought 
that  they  of 
a  1 1  people 
should  have 
seemed  to  be 
unfaithful  to 

the  family  of  Hapsburg.  They  all  promised  to  conform  to 
the  orders  of  his  Majesty,  and  from  that  day  forth  there  was 
no  further  trouble. 
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THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

AN  AMERICAN  TRIBUTE  TO  OUR  FUTURE  QUEEN. 

Miss  Lucy  C.Lilly  contributes  to  Lippincott^s  Magazine 
a  paper  entitled  **  Alexandra,  Princess  of  Wales,"  which 
is  full  of  eulogy  for  the  fascinating  lady  who  in  process 
of  time  will  be  Queen  of  England.  She  begins  by  telling 
the  legend  of  how  it  was  the  Prince  of  Wales  first  thought 
of  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  Miss  Lilly 
declares  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  fell  in  love  with  the 
Princess  Alexandra's  portrait  before  he  knew  who  she 
was,  and  thought  that  she  was  only  a  lovely  country  girl. 
At  that  time  the  Queen  was  proposing  to  marry  him 
to  a  German  Princess,  for  whom  he  cared  nothing.  He 
sent,  therefore,  a  confidential  messenger  to  Copenhagen 
to  report  on  the  fair  unknown.  His  report  being  favour- 
able, the  marriage  was  arranged.    Miss  Lilly  says : — 

There  had  been  few  of  the  restrictions  common  to  royal 
households  in  the  simple  Danish  menage.  The  prince's  eldest 
<laughter8,  Alexandra  and  Dagmar,  later  Tzarina  of  Russia, 
led  the  freest,  happiest  of  young  lives.  Dressed  as  plainly  as 
young  peasants,  they  would  spend  hours  of  every  summer  day 
with  only  a  governess,  or  lady-in-waiting,  and  with  com- 
panions of  their  own  age,  romping  about  the  grounds  of  their 
summer  residence,  riding  horseback,  playing  the  merriest  of 
games,  and  even,  as  one  of  the  comrades  of  those  childish 
days  remembers,  spending  several  mornings  in  a  certain 
summer  riding  up  and  down  a  long  avenue  on  a  cart  in  which, 
on  every  other  journey,  workmen  were  dragging  stones  and 
«arth  to  a  dumping-place. 

The  article  is  written  throughout  in  the  same  stvle. 
We  are  told  that  Princess  Alexandra  came  to  England  in 
a  little  white  bonnet  which  she  had  made  with  her  own 
hands,  and  that  a  few  weeks  later  she  received  a  trousseau 
which  cost  twice  as  much  as  her  father's  whole  income 
lor  a  year.  In  describing  her  life  at  Sandringham,  Miss 
Lilly  says  the  Princess  was  a  mother  by  instinct : — 

No  humble  mother  in  the  land  gave  more  attention  to  the 
<letails  of  nursery  life  than  this  young  royal  mother,  who 
has  been  as  particular  as  though  she  were  conducting  a 
model  sanitarium. 

After  referring  to  the  charmed  silence  which  surrounds 
the  life  of  the  Princess,  Miss  Lilly  concludes  her  article 
as  follows : — 

At  Sandringham  the  Princess  and  her  family  go  about  very 
simply,  and  are  well-known  figures  to  all  the  country  people, 
who  have  endless  stories  to  tell  of  the  royal  children,  whom 
they  have  watched  from  infancy  to  early  manhood  and 
womanhood— of  Prince  George's  inveterate  rabbit-shooting. 
Princess  Victoria's  passion  for  skating,  and  the  long  fearless 
rides  of  Princesses  Maud  and  Louise.  Music  is  the  Princess  of 
Wales's  favourite  recreation.  A»young  lady  who  was  con- 
sidered, even  by  famous  musicians  of  the  day,  to  be  the  best 
amateur  pianiste  in  England,  told  me  that  the  only  time  she 
felt  afraid  to  play  was  when  the  Princess  sent  for  her  to 
Marlborough  House  to  read  duets  with  her. 

My  own  first  recollection  of  the  Princess  is  at  a  very 
brilliant  period  of  her  life,  durfng  one  happy  summer,  when 
the  Princess  Dagmar  and  Prince  William  of  Denmark  were 
with  her.  Day  after  day  were  the  radiant  and  blooming 
sisters  to  be  seen  in  the  Park,  dressed  almost  alike,  and 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other;  although  the 
Tzarina  of  Russia  has  a  heavier  face  and  is  darker  in 
colouring  than  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Once  during  the  same 
summertime  I  saw  the  Princess  in  private— a  girlish- 
looking  woman,  not  yet  five-and-thirty,  and  looking  much 
younger,  ideally  graceful  and  fascinating  in  manner  and 
expression,  with  something  about  the  outline  of  her  clearly- 
cut,  high-bred  face,  which  so  far  has  defied  time  or  ill- 
health  to  mar,  for  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  still  a  beautiful 
-woman,  with  the  bewitchment  of  her  girlhood  in  her  eyes, 
her  smile,  and  the  very  poise  of  Ler  head.  Slendter  almost 
to  fragility,  with  hair  still  luxuriant  and  richly  brown,  eyes 


of  darkest  blue,  and  features  finely  chiselled  and  almost  too 
perfect  in  their  regularity,  she  looks,  whether  in  Court  cos- 
tume, with  the  flash  of  jewels  and  the  sweep  of  velvet,  or  in 
the  simple  cloth  garments,  high-standing  linen  collar,  and 
quiet  little  bonnet  she  is  fondest  of  wearing,  every  inch  what 
the  English  people  love  to  call  her,  '*  The  Princess ;  **  but, 
even  though  she  may  one  day  be  known  as  queen,  Alex- 
andra's highest  claim  to  celebrity  may  rest  upon  her  being,  in 
spite  of  temptations  to  which  many  about  her  have  yielded, 
without  reproach,  a  high-minded  and  God-fearing  woman. 

ANOTHER  PLEA  FOR  AN  ENDOWED  NEWSPAPER. 

The  Homiletic  Remeio  for  May  publishes  another  plea 
for  the  establishment  of  an  enaowed  newspaper,  which 
agrees  with  an  English  traveller,  who  said  that  the 
American  daily  press  does  little  to  open  the  mind  or  rouse 
the  heart  to  the  great  causes  of  the  world's  life,  but  is 
usually  occupied  with  criminal  and  social  matters  of 
merely  local  interest.  It  admits  that  to  start  a  daily 
newspaper  that  would  be  worthy  of  the  opinion  of  the 
best  people  would  not  be  a  commercial  speculation;  but 
the  writer  asks  why  should  not  such  a  newspaper  be 
endowed  by  Christian  men  just  as  colleges  are  enaowed. 
He  says: — 

Not  a  college  in  the  country  pays  its  ninning  expenses — 
and  their  endowments  are  counted  by  millions.  Why  cannot 
some  Christian  philanthropists  invest  some  hundred  thou- 
sands, which  might  g^ow  into  millions,  in  a  system  of  good, 
clean,  vigorous  dailies  in  our  central  cities— Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Fran- 
cisco? Begin  with  one  in  New  York.  Secure  for  it  the 
ablest  newspaper  talent  that  is  accompanied  with  conscience. 
There  are  fine  men  all  through  our  secular  press  chafing, 
indignant,  and  disgusted  at  the  concessions  they  have  to 
make  to  a  false  standard.  They  would  welcome  as  emanci- 
pation the  opportunity  to  do  high,  noble,  clean  work  with 
money  behind  it.  Soon  a  still  grander  class  of  men  would 
grow  up  in  the  new  atmosphere. 

The  average  newspaper  has  just  about  reached  the  standard 
of  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Since  then,  Tenny- 
son and  Longfellow,  Bryant  and  Lowell,  and  a  Host  of  noble 
and  pure  writers,  have  shown  that  there  are  pure  hearts  and 
homes  in  the  great  English-speaking  race  to  make  a  con- 
stituency of  millions  for  genius  that  appeals  to  them  on 
their  own  high  plane. 

.  In  like  manner  the  newspaper  can  be  lifted  from  barbarism, 
but  in  this  commercial  age  the  lever  must  be  made  of  gold. 
What  Christian  philanthropist  will  endow  a  daily  paper  as 
men  endow  a  college,  not  expecting  it  to  pay— except  as  they 
pay  in  the  making  of  royal  men  and  women  and  happy 
homes — the  education  of  a  people  7  Let  it  have  a  board  of 
trustees,  as  a  college  has,  to  provide  for  permanency  of  plan 
and  character.  The  enterprise,  once  successful,  would  invite 
new  investments  on  the  same  high  ideal  and  attract  to  it  the 
highest  genius  of  the  new  generation. 

A  Catholic  Tribute  to  General  Booth.  —  The 

following  tribute  to  General  Booth  is  a  noteworthy 
illustration  of  the  deep  impression  which  the  remarkable 
personality  of  the  founder  of  the  Salvation  Army  has 
made  on  the  mind  of  the  world  : — 

Archbishop  Riordan,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  lec- 
turing in  the  Grand  Opera  House,  San  Francisco,  mentioned 
the  name  of  Greneral  Booth  among  the  men  of  mark  whom 
this  country  has  produced.  A  semi-sarcastic  laugh  sprang  up 
somewhere  in  the  audience.  It  failed,  however,  to  meet  any 
answering  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  Archbishop.  Raising 
his  hand,  he  said :  "  You  may  laugh,  but  in  my  experience  I 
know  no  one  who  has  done  more  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
masses  in  this  century  than  General  Booth.  I  regard  him  as 
one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  and  can  you  tell  me  where  I  can 
find  another  band  of  Christian  workers  who  carry  the  Gospel 
into  the  elums  that  are  systematically  visited  by  the  Salva- 
tion Army  ?'— -4  W /Atf  World  (June).   >^  j 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

BY  AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  June  maga- 
zines is  Mrs.  Crosse's  "  Reminiscences  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor  "  in  Temple  Bar,  Mrs.  Crosse  knew  Landor  well, 
and  she  has  made  up  a  very  interesting  article  with 
extracts  from  his  letters  to  her,  and  her  recollections  of 
what  he  said  during  the  many  visits  which  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  paying  him. 

LANDOR  AT  HOME. 

Here  is  her  account  of  the  poet  at  home : — 
A  shelf  by  the  side  of  the  fireplace  contained  the  few  books 
that  Landor  cared  to  possess— he  was  no  book  collector. 
That  massive  brow  of  his  was  a  library  in  itself ;  at  first 
sight,  the  high  and  at  the  same  time  retreating  forehead 
seemed  to  require  a  taller,  larger  figure,  but  this  impression 
wore  off,  and  the  charm  of  his  smile  made  him  appear  a 
handsome,  noble-looking  old  man.  His  eyes  varied  in  ex- 
pression more  than  any  eyes  I  ever  remember.  Sometimes 
his  soul  looked  out  of  them  with  a  far-away  sadness  that  was 
infinitely  pathetic,  and  then  they  might  be  seen  flashing 
with  exuberant  boyish  fun,  such  fun  as  could  only  be  felt  by 
people  of  abounding  life  and  good  animal  spirits. 

A  WIFE  THAT  WAS  NO  WIFE. 

Mrs.  Landor  she  never  saw.  Landor  was  fool  enoueh 
to  marry  an  utterly  unsuitable  wife  while  under  the 

glamour  of  a  prettv  face.  How  unsuitable  she  was  may 
e  seen  from  the  following  anecdote : — 
Kenjon  related  to  me  an  incident  in  the  Landor  honey- 
moon that  is  significant.  On  one  occasion,  it  seems,  the 
newly  married  couple  were  sitting  side  by  side,  Landor  was 
reading  some  of  his  own  verses  to  his  bride— and  who  could 
read  more  exquisitely  ? — when  all  at  once  the  lady,  releasing 
herself  from  his  arm,  jumped  up,  saying,  "Oh,  do  stop, 
Walter,  there's  that  dear  delightful  Punch  performing  in  the 
street.  I  must  look  out  of  the  window."  Exit  poetry  for 
ever  ! 

LANDOR  ON  LITERATURE. 

Here  are  some  of  Mrs.  Crosse's  recollections  of  Landor*8 
conversation : — 

Landor  had  his  pet  aversions— Lord  Brougham  was  one » 
his  style  he  compared  to  the  music  of  a  bag-pipe,  bis 
vivacity  being  expressed  by  twitches  of  sarcasm,"  adding 
that  "  the  vintage  of  his  intellect  bad  produced  a  bin  of  flat 
ginger-beer.'* 

Professional  literature  was  an  abomination  to  Landor,  at 
least  he  said  so  in  his  exaggerated  way.  It  is  a  remark  of 
his  that  **  authors  should  never  be  seen  by  authors,  and  little 
by  other  people."  He  would  occasionally  lump  all  current 
literature  together  without  discrimination,  and  abuse  it 
heartily.  He  seemed  to  read  very  few  books,  but  he  knew 
by  intuition  the  tendency  of  modem  thought.  He  also 
recognised,  with  loudly-expressed  reprobation,  the  change 
that  was  coming  over  the  popular  taste  of  the  day— the  love 
of  sensationalism. 

"  People  now  want  strong  essences  instead  of  flowers,**  he 
said.  "  They  disregard  the  old  grove  and  the  soft  meadow ; 
they  conjure  tears  by  bullying  and  blaspheming;  and  with 
the  air  of  what  passes  for  originality,  they  are  ready  to  kick 
the  first  honest  shepherd  they  meet,  and  shake  hands  with  the 
first  cut-throat.'* 

I  well  remember  a  fine  burst  of  Lander's  eloquence  in  favour 
of  republican  institutions  ;  and  when  especially  praising  the 
Americans,  amongst  whom  he  had  many  friends,  he  con- 
cluded with  the  remark,  '*  But  I  could  never  live  in  America, 
because  they  have  no  cathedrals  or  painted  glass. 

Talking  of  French  criticism  of  our  great  poets,  Landor 
amused  us  much  by  repeating  the  remark  that  '*  Voltaire 
stuck  to  Milton  and  Shakespeare  as  a  woodpecker  does  to  an 
old  forest  tree,  only  for  the  purpose  of  picking  out  what  was 
rotten." 


AN  ANECDOTE  OP  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Landor  that  after  his  arrows  of  wit 
had  sped  with  unerring  aim,  he  would  unbend  the  bow, 
tossing  Solomon  and  all  his  wisdom  to  the  winds  ;  and  then 
he  would  talk  the  veriest  nonsense  with  the  youngest  of  us, 
but  better  still  with  Pomero,  who,  in  the  absence  of  children 
—always  dearly  loved  by  Landor— was  literally  his  play- 
mate. 

When  the  explosive  episode  of  fun  and  frolic  between  the 
noisy  dog  and  his  not  less  noisy  master  had  ended— much  to 
the  relief  of  our  nerves— we  talked,  I  remember,  that  evening 
of  Louis  Napoleon.  Landor  had  known  him  well  in  the  Gore 
House  days,  and  I  noticed  had  formed  a  higher  estimate  of 
his  intellect  than  was  usual  with  those  who  knew  him  in  the 
time  of  his  exile.  Landor  said  Prince  Louis  had  fits  of  moody 
abstraction  that  were  very  peculiar.  At  one  time  he  had  the 
habit  of  frequenting  a  tailor's  shop  in  Regent  Street,  where, 
half  leaning  against  the  door,  he  would  gaze  in  silence  for 
hours  together  on  the  ceaseless  moving  crowd  that  passed 
before  him. 

Landor  told  us  that  the  Prince  had  presented  to  him  his 
volume  on  military  tactics,  writing  on  the  fly-leaf  some  very 
high-flown  compliments  to  •'Walter  Savage  Landor,  the 
most  eloquent,  and  one  of  the  noblest  friends  of  liberty," 
etc.  "This  volume  I  returned  to  him  in  1H40,'*  said  Landor, 
*•  as  an  expression  of  my  indignation  on  hearing  that 
President  Louis  Napoleon  had  sent  French  troops  to  occupy 
Rome.*' 


BOYS'  CLUBS. 

HINTS  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wendell,  in  Scribner  for  June,  has  an 
interesting  paper  full  of  suggestions  for  the  philanthropic 
in  an  article  which  he  devotes  to  Boys*  Cliibs.  In  New 
York  in  the  autumn  of  1878  the  first  boy  club  was  started 
in  connection  with  a  Wesleyan  Mission,  at  125,  St.  Mark*s 
Place.  Some  ragamuflin  small  bop  were  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  stones  through  the  mission  windows.  The  police 
proved  powerless  to  prevent  them,  so  the  lady  in  charge 
determined  to  ask  them  in  to  have  coffee  and  cake.  They 
came  in,  and  out  of  that  cake  and  coflfee  supper  grew  the 
first  boys'  club.  A  room  was  taken  in  which  any  hoy  who 
cared  to  come  in  and  would  behave  himself  was  provided 
with  ^ames  and  innocent  enjoyments.  There  are  classes 
for  smging,  writing,  and  book-keeping.  In  the  thirteen 
years  of  its  existence  it  has  quite  transformed  the 
character  of  the  region  in  which  it  is  situated. 

Another  club,  the  St.  George's,  was  started  in  1884, 
pretty  much  on  the  same  basis  as  the  club  just  described  \ 
but  the  success  of  a  class  in  type-setting  decided  the 
managers  to  concentrate  their  energies  upon  the  teaching 
of  trades,  and  they  have  now  fifty  lK)ys  in  classes  in  which 
they  are  taught  carpentering  and  type-setting  by  skilled 
instructors.  The  boys*  club  in  Calvary  parish,  in  addition  to 
books  and  games,  has  also  a  gynmasium.  Tliey  have  here 
a  small  printing  class,  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  issue 
periodically  a  "Bojrs*  Club  Organ."  AU  the  clubs  have 
libraries,  all  of  them  have  games,  most  of  them  have 
savings  banks,  and  several  have  debating  societies.  Once 
a  week  or  once  a  month  they  have  concerts,  magic- 
lantern  entertainments,  conjuring,  etc.  The  following 
is  Mr.  Wendell's  concluding  advice  to  those  who  arfr 
starting  boys'  clubs : — 

Don*t  go  in  for  boys'  club  work  unless  you  can  feel  a 
personal  interest  in  the  boys  themselves ;  if  you  care  enough 
for  boys  to  look  below  the  surface,  you  will  find  under  those 
little  breasts  hearts  eager  to  respond  to  the  love  and  sym- 
pathy of  which  they  get  so  little  elsewhere,  and  which  will 
do  more  than  anything  else  ever  can  to  counteract  the- 
dangerons  influences  of  the  streets,  and  make  them  honest,, 
true,  and  law-abiding  citizens. 
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HOW  I  LEARNED  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  MONKEYS. 

Professor  Garner,  in  the  New  Eevieic  for  June,  has  an 
article  called  "  The  Simian  Tongue,"  which  is  of  quite  sur- 
prising interest,  for  Professor  Gamer  has  learned  to  speak 
monkey  language  by  the  aid  of  the  phonograph !  Professor 
Garner  thinks  that  he  has  found  a  clue  to  the  ^eat  secret 
of  speech,  and  points  out  a  way  which  leads  to  its  solution. 
Seven  years  ago,  in  the  Cincinnati  Zoological  Gardens,  he 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  conduct  of  some  monkeys  who 
were  fnghtened  by  a  savage  rib-nosed  mandril.  Every 
movement  of  his  was  closely  watched  by  the  monkeys 
and  reported  to  those  in  the  other  compartment.  Their 
conduct  filled  him  with  belief  that  it  was  possible  to  learn 
the  monkey  tongue  very  much  in  the  same  way  men 
learn  the  language  of  a  strange  race  of  mankind.  His 
difficulty  was,  first,  to  utter  the  sounds  that  he  heard, 
second,  to  recall  them,  and  yet  another  was  to  translate 
them. 

THE  MONKEYS  AND  THE  PHONOGRAPH. 

At  last  it  dawned  upon  him  that  the  phonograph 
might  come  to  his  rescue.  With  the  aid  of  tne  Director 
of  the  National  Zoological  Gardens  at  Washington,  he 
arranged  to  act  as  interpreter  between  two  monkeys. 

We  separated  two  monkeys  which  had  been  caged 
together,  and  placed  them  in  separate  rooms.  I  then 
aranged  a  phonogragh  near  the  cage  of  the  female,  and 
caused  her  to  utter  a  few  sounds,  which  were  recorded 
on  the  cylinder.  The  machine  was  then  placed  near  the 
cage  containing  the  male,  and  the  record  repeated  to  him 
and  his  conduct  closely  studied. 

Subsequent  experiments  with  chimpanzees  enabled  him 
to  become  quite  familiar  with  the  sounds  of  their  tongue, 
and  when,  some  weeks  later,  he  went  to  the  monkey  cage 
he  tried  his  linguistic  skill  with  a  degree  of  success  far 
beyond  his  wildest  hopes. 

MONKEY  TALK, 

His  account  of  the  astonishment  of  the  monkeys  when 
he  spoke  to  them  in  their  own  tongue  is  very  amusing. 
The  first  word  which  he  translated  was  "  milk,"  but  as  it 
applied  equally  to  water,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  the  monkeyese  for  "  drink*."  He  also  discovered 
the  Simian  for  "  food,"  and  *'hand,"  and  weather,"  for 
it  seems  that  even  in  monkeydom  the  weather  is  an 
indispensable  topic  of  conversation.  I  do  not  venture 
to  reproduce  Professor  Garner  s  attempts  to  explain  the 
way  in  which  monkey  language  is  to  be  pronounced. 
The  tone  in  music,  he  says,  is  F  sharp,  very  difficult  to 
imitate,  and  quite  impossible  to  write.  In  his  experiments 
he  came  upon  a  word  which  is  evidently  one  of  immense 
significance,  although  itb  real  meaning  ho  has  not  yet 
ascertained. 

A  WORD  OF  AWE. 

Its  effect  upon  a  monkey  friend  of  his  with  whom  he 
was  very  familiar  was  such  that  after  thrice  pronoimcing 
it  he  has  lost  his  friend,  for  at  the  first  sound  of  the 
mystic  word  the  monkey  nearly  went  mad  with  fright. 

The  next  day,  while  feeding  him,  I  uttered  the  peculiar 
pound  of  "  alarm,"  whereupon  he  sprang  at  once  to  a  perch 
in  the  top  of  his  cage,  and  as  I  continued  the  sound  he 
.seemed  almost  frantic  with  fright.  I  could  not  tempt  him  by 
any  means  to  come  down.  I  then  retired  some  twenty  feet 
from  the  cage,  and  his  master  (of  whom  he  was  very  fond) 
induced  him  to  come  down  from  the  perch,  and  while  lie  was 
fondling  him  I  gave  the  alarm  from  where  I  stood.  He 
jumped  again  to  his  perch,  and  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
leave  it  while  I  remained  in  sight.  The  next  day,  on  my 
approach,  he  fled  to  his  perch  and  I  could  not  induce  him  on 
any  terms  to  return.  It  is  now  some  time  since  I  began  my 
visits,  and  I  have  never,  since  his  first  fright,  induced  him  to 


accept  anything  from  me,  and  only  with  great  patience  can  I 
get  him  to  leave  his  perch  at  all,  although  I  have  not  repeated 
this  peculiar  sound-  since  my  third  visit,  nor  can  I  again 
elicit  a  reply  from  him  when  I  say  his  word  for  '*  food  "  or  ' 
"drink." 

Professor  Garner  says  that  he  has  another  monkey 
friend  of  the  same  variety,  with  whom  he  is  experiment- 
ing, but  he  dare  not  try  the  alarm  upon  him,  as  he  does 
not  wish  to  lose  his  friendship.  He  uses  all  the  words 
I  know  in  his  language,  and  speaks  them  well." 

THE  .SIMIAN  TONGUE. 

Professor  Gamer's  conclusions  are  summarised  under 
sixteen  heads,  from  which  I  quote  the  following  : — 

The  Simian  tongue  has  about  eight  or  nine  sounds,  which 
may  be  changed  by  modulation  into  three  or  four  times  that 
number. 

Each  race  or  kind  has  its  own  peculiar  tongue,  slightly 
shaded  into  dialects,  and  the  radical  or  cardinal  sounds  do 
not  have  the  same  meanings  in  all  tongues. 

When  caged  together  one  monkey  will  learn  to  under- 
stand tlie  language  of  another  kind,  but  does  not  try  to  speak 
it.    His  replies  arc  in  his  own  vernacular. 

They  use  their  lips  in  tal'ting  in  very  much  the  same 
way  that  men  do  ;  but  seldom  speak  when  alone  or  when  not 
necessary. 

I  think  their  speech,  compared  to  their  physical,  mental, 
and  jocial  state,  is  in  about  the  same  relative  condition  as 
that  of  man  bv  the  f*ame  standard. 

The  more  fixed  and  pronounced  the  social  and  gre- 
garious instincts  are  in  any  species,  the  higher  the  type  of  its 
speech. 

Simians  reason  from  cau^e  to  effect,  and  their  reasoning 
differs  from  that  of  man  in  degree^  hut  not  in  kind. 

To  re;ison,  they  vinst  think,  and  if  it  be  true  that  }»an 
canmt  t1iin\  ivithoui  fvords,  it  must  be  true  of  monkeys: 
hence,  they  must  formulate  those  thoughts  into  words,  and 
words  are  the  nr.tural  exponents  of  thoughts. 

Professor  Garner  concludes  his  article  with  the  follow- 
ing sentence  : — The  sage  of  science  finds  the  fossil  rays 
of  light  still  shining  in  the  chamber  of  sleeping  epochs, 
and  by  their  aid  he  reads  the  legends  on  the  guide-posts 
of  time  ;  but  the  echoes  of  time  are  lost  and  its  lips  are 
dumb.  Hence  our  search  for  the  first  voice  of  speech 
must  come  within  the  brief  era  of  man  ;  but  if  his  proto- 
type surnves,  does  not  his  parent  speech  survive  ?  If 
the  races  of  mankind  may  be  the  progeny  of  the  Simian 
stock,  may  not  their  languages  be  the  progeny  of  the 
simian  tongue  ?  " 

In  the  English  Illustrated  Mr.  Frederick  Gale 
writes  on  the  many  changes  which  he  has  seen  during 
the  last  half-century  in  cricket.  He  illustrates  his  paper 
with  many  portraits  of  notable  cricketers  of  olden  time, 
in  the  d^ys  when  batsmen  used  to  go  to  the  wickets  in 
high  top  hats.  Archibald  Forbes  telb  with  much  vigour 
and  verve  the  story  of  the  fate  of  Nana  Sahib  s  En^ish- 
man.  Visitors  to  the  Naval  Exhibition  will  be 
interested  in  reading  Mr.  H.  H.  Sparling's  descrip- 
tion of  English  mariners  before  the  Armada.  From 
the  illustrations  which  he  gives,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  knickerbockers,  tied  at  the  knee,  with  very  baggy 
breeches,  which  must  have  stood  in  their  way  consider- 
ably in  mounting  the  rigging.  E.  and  R.  Prothero  give 
us  a  paper  of  tne  kind  of  which  we  have  too  few,  de- 
scribing the  Hfe  and  poetry  of  Fran(^ois  Coppee.  Charles 
Dumaresque  aves  us  a  glimpse  of  the  life  in  an 
Australian  bush  town.  Mr.  Bent  describes  a  wedding  in 
Telos,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  wedding 
festivities  last  about  a  fortnight.  Miss  Mather  describes, 
and  W.  J.  Hennessy  illustrates,  a  paper  on  a  Chateau  in 
France. 
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THE  POPE  AND  HIS  WORKS. 

Dr.  Sigmund  Munz  has  the  first  place  in  Blackwooffs 
M(i(/nzme  with  a  carcfiiUy-wiitten  sketch  of  Leo  the 
Thirteenth  as  revealed  in  his  writings,  and  especially  in  his 
poems.  Dr.  Mixnz  thinks  that  you  could  imagine  what 
the  Pope  would  look  like  from  perusing  his  poems.  He 
says : — 

The  Pope  s  personal  appearance  is  what  we  should  suppose 
from  his  poems.  The  writer  saw  him  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  when  he  was  praying  for  the  soul  of  King 
Alfonso  of  Spain.  After  the  Mass  the  Pope  turned  to  the 
congregation,  and  gave  his  papal  benediction.  I  kept  my 
eyes  fastened  on  the  high  priest.  A  cool  diplomat,  a  rigid 
monk,  a  medi.-cval  thinker  stood  before  me,  and  blessed  the 
assembly.  The  voice  with  which  he  spoke  the  benediction 
Wcas,  like  himself,  firm,  severe,  hanl.  Was  this  really  the 
benediction  of  a  gentle-hearted  priest  ?  It  r;ing  in  my  ears 
like  "  Dies  irie.  Dies  inc." 

Dr.  Miinz  labours  this  point  a  little  bit  too  much,  but,  as 
with  most  of  us,  his  theory  is  apt  to  run  away  with  him. 
The  following  extracts  embody  the  gist  of  his  article  :— 

In  order  to  understand  Leo's  character  we  must  peruse  his 
poems,  which  form  a  veritable  diary  of  his  personal  emotions 
and  struggles.  This  poet  never  sat  laurel-crowned  with 
floating  mantle  at  the  feet  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  He 
never  took  part  in  the  inspired  dances  of  the  favourites  of  the 
gods.  He  sits  humbly  at  the  feet  of  the  grave  muse  of  the 
Church,  and  with  the  Gospel  in  one  hand,  and  the  palm- 
branch  in  the  other,  sings  religious  hymns,  and  indites  lauda- 
tions to  the  Almighty  and  the  Saints.  Instead  of  the  waving 
mantle  hd  wears  the  cassock ;  Apollo's  laurel  wreath  would 
harmonise  but  ill  with  the  tonsure.  A  considerable  number 
of  his  poems  treat  of  sensual  love,  and  they  .lie  all  alike  frosty. 
His  only  true  loves  have  been  abstract  Catholicism  and  the 
philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  the  heroes  of  his  poems 
are  all  Christian  martjrs,  pious  priors  and  abbesses, 
Dominicans,  Jesuits — in  short,  those  who  have  the  care  of 
souls. 

In  him  the  poet  never  issues  forth  from  the  dim  obscurity  of 
a  cathedral  into  the  bright  sunlight  of  the  day.  In  the  Church 
he  is  in  his  element.  It  is  the  only  thing  a  priest  may  love. 
The  Church,  in  Leo's  opinion,  overmasters  nature.  The 
Middle  Ages  are  as  eternal  as  eternity.  Life  is  the  image  of 
the  Church,  not  the  Church  that  of  life.  The  world  for  Leo 
is  built  like  a  cathedral  in  which  we  pray,  and  this  building 
is  not  a  representation  of  one  aspect  of  life,  but  life  itself. 
That  which  the  cathedral  is  architecturally,  the  philosophical 
edifice  built  up  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  is"  spiritually.  It  is. 
easily  comprehensible  how  Leo's  poems  are  not  decked  with 
the  colours  of  life,  the  brighter  Jind  merrier  sid3  of  which  he 
does  not  understand.  This  Pope  has  never  laughed  ;  he  is 
devoid  of  either  wit  or  humour.  He  once  wrote  a  *'  Scherzo 
Poetico,"  but  it  is  weak.  ^Esthetic  emotions  lie  never  knew. 
The  pale  face  of  a  saint  is  sweeter  to  him  than  Italian 
maidens  fair  as  spring.  His  kingdom  is  not  the  garden  of 
this  earth,  with  its  flowers  and  fruits ;  his  realm  is  adorned 
with  shadows  and  skeletons.  *'  Dies  irae,  Dies  irse,**  this  voice 
has  pursued  him  from  his  cradle  to  St.  Peter's  throne. 

Dr.  Miinz,  after  all,  does  not  carry  us  much  further 
than  pointing  out  that  the  Pope  is  more  of  a  priest  than 
of  a  man,  and  that  the  artist  is  subordinated  to  the 
•ecclesiastic.  Leo  is  not  only  a  priest,  but  he  is  an  Italian 
priest.   Dr.  Miinz  says  : — 

In  vain  does  one  search  in  Leo's  writings  for  any  mention 
of  English  and  German  classical  writers  and  thinkers.  The 
literary  world  his  spirit  embraces  is  the  Latin.  Of  the  Teu- 
tonic he  has  evidently  no  knowledge,  nor  would  he  be  able 
to  sympathise  with  it.  And  even  in  reading  French  and 
Italian  authors,  it  is  manifest  that  Pecci  peruses  them  en- 
tirely for  polemical  purposes,  and  that  he  fails  to  extract 
from  them  aesthetic  enjoyment. 

There  is  Roman  force  in  the  present  Pope,  but  no  trace  of 
heathen  tendencies.   The  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Venus  of 


Milo  fail  to  stir  his  pulses.  Leo  XIII.  does  not  even  feel  a 
spiritual  kinship  with  the  pictures  of  Leonardo  and  Raphael : 
he  respects  in  them  the  expression  of  religious  feeling,  but 
not  as  the  ideals  of  art. 

The  following  passage  with  which  I  conclude  my 
extracts  is  significant  in  view  of  the  encyclical  on  the 
condition  of  labour,  the  salient  passages  of  which  I  print 
on  another  page : — 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  parliaments,  delegates  of  the 
people,  and  modern  spokesmen  and  guardians  of  the  op- 
pressed could  learn  from  the  Church,  and  that  is,  not  only 
to  think  in  solidarity  with  the  misery  of  which  they  are  the 
defenders,  but  to  let  their  speech  and  style  be  in  unison  with 
the  character  of  their  clients.  The  need  for  this  Pope  Leo 
has  grasped  most  perfectly,  and  herein,  no  doubt,  lies  much 
of  tlie  secret  of  his  success. 


THE  NEED  FOR  THE  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS.'^ 

The  late  Mr.  Robert  Herbert  Quick,  author  of  "  Educa- 
tional Reformers,"  who  died  on  March  9th,  left  behind 
him  an  unfinished  paper  on  his  pedagogic  autobiography, 
which  appears  in  the  Educational  BevieWf  New  York,  for 
May.  Apart  from  the  pathetic  interest  of  the  article,  it  is 
notable  for  the  lament  with  which  it  begins  over  the  diffi- 
culty which  necessitated  the  creation  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews.    Mr.  Quick  says: — 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  protesting,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
pgainst  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  periodicals.  I  have 
just  written  for  the  press  (for  a  periodical,  to  tell  the  whole 
truth)  an  assertion  that  we  are  in  great  danger  from  the 
increasing  number,  and,  indeed,  from  the  increasing 
excellence,  of  our  magazines.  There  is  a  constantly  swelling 
stream  of  literature  that  demands  our  attention,  with  the 
alternative,  "  Read  now  or  never  I "  It  is  so  good  that 
we  dare  not  say  "  Never,"  and  ro  all  our  time  goes  in 
reading  what  is,  and  is  meant  to  be,  fugitive.  And 
fugitive  let  it  be!  Woe  to  the  man  who  in  the  days 
of  his  youth  and  ignorance  tries  to  keep  and  ever 
bind  up  a  periodical!  Unless  he  is  the  most  methodical 
of  men,  he  is  always  hunting  for  back  numbers.  And 
apart  from  this  difficulty  he  finds  the  tide  always  rising. 
Before  long  he  has  to  get  smother  bookshelf  ;  then  he  wants 
another  room,  and  at  last  another  house.  I  once  tried  the 
experiment  of  keeping  only  condensed  periodicals,  so  to  speak. 
From  the  current  magazines  I  cut  out  the  articles  of  special 
merit  and  threw  the  rest  away ;  but  even  this  would  not  do. 
To  be  used,  the  collected  papers  had  to  be  bound  up  and 
indexed,  and  then  a  general  index  made  of  all  the  volumes ; 
and  this  index  kept  making  fresh  demands  on  one's  time. 

The  librarian  who  reads  is  lost."  says  Mark  Pattisoi ;  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this.  Certainly,  with  periodical 
literature  you  must  make  your  choice.  Read  and  let  the 
stream  flow  on,  or  try  to  dam  the  stream  up,  and  you  will 
cause  an  inundation  in  which  you  are  likely  to  "  go  under." 
Meditating  on  the  waste  involved  in  periodicals,  I  once 
devised  a  scheme.  I  suggested  that  the  magazine  should 
have  two  parts— one  fugitive,  the  other  permanent.  For 
the  permanent  part  I  would  arrange  a  cycle  of  papers,  original 
or  selected,  in  which  the  main  truths  bearing  on  certain  special 
subjects  should  be  put  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  statement 
deserve  to  live  like  the  truths  themselves.  This  cycle  should 
revolve  in  three  years.  In  this  way  all  readers  would  get 
something  specially  good.  Careful  readers  would  hail  an  old 
friend,  and  the  careless  would  find  at  the  end  of  three  years 
the  charm  of  novelty. 

A  more  practical  suggestion  is  to  take  in  the  Review 
OP  Reviews,  either  the  American  or  the  English  edition, 
and  to  secure  our  "Annual  Index,"  the  first  number  of  which 
was  published  this  year,  and  which  will  soon  make  itself 
an  absolute  necessity  to  every  librarian,  or  to  any  person 
who  wishes  to  keep  in  touch  with^he  articles  of  special 
interest  in  the  Pcnod^ltJ|toj^t.»@tJ10Me 
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STORIES  AND  ANECDOTES  ABOUT  ABRAHAM 
UNCOLN. 

Mr.  Thbodoeb  Stanton,  in  the  Westminster  ^^evieio  for 
Jime,be^n8  the  first  of  a  bnef  series  of  papers  on  Abraham 
Lincoln,  in  which  he  proposes — 

to  study  him  briefly  as  a  politician,  as  an  orator,  as  a 
writer,  as  a  wit,  as  a  military  man,  as  an  abolitionist,  and  as 
a  moralist. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  paper  depends  upon  the 
anecdotes  with  which  it  is  interspersed.  Some  of  them 
are  new,  and  some  of  them  are  old,  but  the  latter  are 
quite  good  enough  to  bear  telling  many  times.  The  paper, 
as  a  whole,  gives  a  very  pleasant  account  of  the  greatest 
of  modem  Americans. 

A  MELANCHOLY  JOKER. 

Mr.  Stanton  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the 
fondness  for  joking  which  sometimes  seems  to  impair 
the  heroic  grandeur  of  Lincoln's  character : — 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  victim  of  constitutional  melancholy, 
which  assnmed  a  most  dangerous  form  on  one  or  two 
occasions  in  his  earlier  years.  His  domestic  life  was  far  from 
happy,  and  it  is  now  known  that  his  wife  was  threatened 
with  insanity,  if  she  were  not  actually  insane.  The  terrible 
responsibilities  and  continual  uncertainties  of  the  Civil  War 
were  an  awful  strain  on  his  mental  and  bodily  powers.  An 
intense  love  of  fun  was  the  safety-valve  of  this  mental  state. 
In  his  youth  and  early  manhood  it  often  showed  itself  in  the 
roughest  sort  of  horseplay  and  in  ill-considered  story-telling, 
and  during  his  mature  years  his  own  wit  and  humour,  or 
that  of  others,  was  always  a  delightful  balm  to  his  much 
troubled  soul. 

MAGNANIMITY  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

Lincoln  was  singularly  magnanimous  in  dealing  with 
his  poUtical  opponents. 

Lincoln  once  said  to  Mr.  Fox,  Assistant-Secretary  to  the 
Navy :  ♦*  You  have  more  of  that  feeling  of  personal  resent- 
ment than  I.  Perhaps  I  have  too  little  of  it ;  but  I  never 
thought  it  paid.  A  man  has  no  time  to  spend  half  his  life  in 
quarrels.  If  any  man  ceases  to  attack  me,  I  never  remember  the 
past  against  him." 

Mr.  Stanton  describes  him  as  supremely  capable  in  the 
management  of  men.  He  was  an  expert  student  of 
electoral  statistics.  Mr.  Stanton  hints  that  occasionally 
his  astuteness  got  the  better  of  his  simple,  straightfor- 
ward honesty,  but  the  incident  which  he  gives  to  show 
Lincoln's  capabihty  of  prevarication  is  very  slender  indeed. 
He  quotes  a  saying  of  his : — 

That  honest  statesmanship  was  the  employment  of  indivi- 
dual meannesses  for  the  public  good. 

But  there  is  very  Uttle  cynicism  in  that  remark,  and  no 
one  could  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  office-seekers  without 
learning  by  painful  experience  how  much  truth  lay  in  that 
remark. 

*' ALWAYS  KEEP  NEAR  THE  PEOPLE." 

The  following  story  is  well  known,  but  so  charac- 
teristic as  to  be  worth  repeating : — 

The  foundation  of  Lincoln's  political  success  was  his 
popularity,  and  his  popularity  was  due  to  his  "always 
keeping  near  to  the  people,"  as  he  expressed  it.  One  night 
he  had  a  dream.  He  thought  that  he  was  in  some  great 
assembly.  The  people  made  a  lane  to  let  him  pass.  "  He  is 
a  common-looking  feUow,"  some  one  said.  Lincoln,  in  his 
dream,  turned  to  his  critic,  and  replied :  "  Friend,  the  Lord 
prefers  common-looking  people ;  that  is  why  he  made  so 
many  of  them." 

The  following  extract  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  Mr. 
Stanton's  article  than  anything  I  can  say : — 

But  it  is  the  terse,  axiomatic  phrases  with  which  Lincoln's 
writings,  both  public  and  private,  abound  that  give  them 
their  original  and  characteristic  stamp.  When,  in  August, 
1864,  Grant  thought  for  a  moment  of  leaving  the  army  before 


Petersburg,  and  hastening  with  a  large  detachment  to  the 
assistance  of  Sheridan,  then  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
Lincoln  telegraphed  as  follows  to  the  General-in-Chief : — "  I 
have  seen  your  despatch  expressingyour  unwillingness  to  break 
your  hold  where  you  are.  Neither  am  I  willing.  Hold  on 
with  a  bull-dog  grip,and  chew  and  choke  as  much  as  possible. 
—A.  Lincoln,  President." 

SOME  OF  HIS  SAYINGS. 

It  is  the  humorous  element  in  Lincoln's  speeches  and 
writings  which  makes  them  almost  sui  ge)ieris.  What  he 
said  or  wrote  to  his  generals  was  often  amusingly  pat 
When  a  seemingly  unsurmountable  obstacle  checked  the 
advance  of  one  of  the  armies,  his  favourite  Illustration  was: 
"Well,  if  you  can't  plough  through  the  log,  perhaps  you 
can  plough  round  it."  It  was  characteristic  of  Geneml 
McClellan,  the  author  tells  us,  that  he  always  regarded 
bad  weather  as  exceedingly  injurious  to  him,  but  as  never 
injurious  to  the  other  side;  so  Lincoln  once  said  of  him- 
—  'He  seems  to  think,  in  defiance  of  Scripture,  that 
heaven  sends  its  rain  only  on  the  just  and  not  on  the  unjust." 
Exasperated  at  the  discrepancy  between  the  aggregate  of 
troops  forwarded  to  the  same  general,  and  the  number  the 
general  reported  as  being  received,  Lincoln  exclaimed: — 

Sending  men  to  that  army  is  like  shovelling  fleas  across  a 
barn-yard— not  half  of  them  get  there."  When  one  of 
the  Northern  commanders  took  the  control  of  a  Missouri 
church  out  of  the  hands  of  its  rebel  trustees,  Lincoln 
disapproved  of  the  measure  in  a  despatch  containing 
this  terse  and  vigorous  phrase,  which  immfediately 
obtained  wide  currency:  *'The  United  States  Government 
must  not,  as  by  this  order,  undertake  to  run  the  churches.'* 
When  Grant  was  accused  of  intemperance,  the  President 
answered :  "  If  I  knew  what  brand  of  whisky  he  drinks,  I 
would  send  a  barrel  or  so  to  some  other  gener^.  -  He  once 
telegraphed  to  General  Hooker :  "  If  the  head  of  Lee's  army 
is  at  Martinsburg,  and  the  tail  of  it  on  the  plank  road  between 
Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville,  the  animal  must  be  very 
slim  somewhere.  Could  you  not  break  him?"  To  another 
general  he  wrote:  *'I  understand  the  majn  body  of  tha- 
enemy  is  very  near  you,  so  near  that  you  could  '  board  at 
home,*  so  to  speak,  and  menace  or  attack  him  any  day."" 
Lincoln's  humour. 

Not  less  happy  were  many  of  Lincoln's  messages  to  politi- 
cians. To  one  of  his  mild-natured  critics  he  wrote :  "  Would 
you  drop  the  war  where  it  is,  or  would  you  prosecute  it  in  the 
future  with  elder-stalk  squirts  charged  with  rose  water  ? " 

When,  on  his  first  arrival  in  Washington,  the  new  Pi-esi- 
dent  was  besieged  by  office-seekers,  while  the  war  was 
breaking  out,  Lincoln  said:  *'I  feel  like  a  man  letting 
lodginjrs  at  one  end  of  the  house,  while  the  other  end  i» 
on  fire." 

In  the  winter  of  1863  there  was  much  anxiety  at  Washing- 
ton, lest  Burnside  should  be  captured  at  Knoxville.  One 
day  a  report  came  to  the  White  House  that  there  was  heavy 
firing  in  the  direction  of  the  latter  city.  Lincoln,  who  had 
been  waiting  during  long  hours  for  some  news,  now  expressed 
his  satisfaction,  and  when  asked  why  he  found  any  comfort 
in  his  meagre  message,  answered :  "  A  neighbour  of  mine  in 
Menard  County,  named  Sally  Ward,  had  a  large  family  of 
children,  which  she  took  very  little  care  of.  Whenever  she 
heard  one  of  them  yelling  in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  she 
would  say,  *  Thank  the  Lord  I  there's  one  of  my  young  one* 
not  dead  yet.*"  So  long  as  there  was  "firing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Knoxville,"  Burnside  was  not  captured. 

Lincoln,  of  course,  enjoyed  the  wit  of  others,  though  he 
did  sometimes  choose  extraordinary  occasions  for  indulging 
in  this  pleasure.  Thus,  when  the  Cabinet  was  called 
together  to  learn  for  the  first  time  the  President's  emancipa- 
tion policy,  Lincoln  began  by  informing  them  that  Artemu* 
Ward  had  just  sent  him  his  latest  book,  and  proposed  reading 
a  chapter  (''High-handed  Outrage  at  Utica"),  which  he 
thought  very  funny.  He  thereupon  read  the  chapter  aloud, 
seemed  to  enjoy  it,  and  after  the  Cabinet  had  recovered  its 
gravity,  the  President  assumed  a  graver  tone,  and  then  told 
them  the  important  object  of  the  noting.  ^ 
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HOME   RULE   FOR  SCOTLAND. 

THE  GRIEVANCES  OF  THE  SCOTCH. 

It  is  a  coramon  delusion,  diligently  fostered  by  poli- 
ticians of  both  sides,  l^at  Scotland  is  governed  accorain^ 
to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  Scotchmen.  The  Scotch 
always  get  their  way,  it  is  declared ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self has  declared  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  uniformly 
seeks  to  govern  Scotland  according  to  Scotch  ideas  as  they 
are  made  known  by  the  majority  of  the  Scotch  members. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  on  one  bill  the 
writer  of  an  interesting  article,  "  Home  Rule  for  Scot- 
land," in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  June,  is  able  to  produce 
no  fewer  than  twelve  divisions  in  which  Scotland  was  out- 
voted on  the  Scotch  Local  Government  Bill  by  a  majority 
of  Englbh  Tory  members.  The  figures  are  so  significant 
that  1  gladly  quote  them  here : — 

Fcjtch  Total 
Votes.  Votes. 
For  Agst.     For  Agst. 

,1.  That  County  Councils  should  have  control 

of  Police   43    18        75  103 

2.  That  County  Councils  should  have  the  same 

Licensing  Powers  AS  Bur^rh 8   43     12       127  16t 

3.  Thut  Police  Burgbi  should  have  the  same 

Licensing  Powers  as  otli^rBurgbt   41     17        87  148 

4.  That  Couuty  Councils  should  have  p^tver 

to  acquire  land  coin^julsoiily  for  public 

puruo»es  46     12        99  128 

5.  That  Town  Couocils  should  have  the  same 

power  regarding  land   45     12       100  126 

"6.  Thtt  County  Counci  s  should  be  empowered 
to  maintain  and  protect  public  rights  of 

way  52     I)       149  176 

7.  That  Railway  Companies  seeking  Parliamen- 

tary Powers  to  close  roads  stiou'd  give 

notice  of  intent  on  to  County  Councils  ...   43     10        90  140 

8.  That  travellhig  expenses  of  County  Coun- 

cillors bs  paid  out  of  rates   41     18       105  188 

9.  Thit  power  be  given  to  regulate  duties  of 

officers  of  health    40     12        99  160 

10.  Tliat  employers  should  not  be  empowered 

to  deduct  rates  from  wages  of  service- 
franchise  men    39     13       129  164 

11.  That  £30,000»  proposed  to  be  granted  to 
Highlands,  snould  be  devoted  to  free 


scarcely  now  expect  daring  his  own  lifetime  to  witness  local 
option,  for  which  he  nas  sacrificed  so  much.  Mr.  Brjce 
complained  bitterly  the  other  day  that  for  nine  Sessions  he 
had  been  tr3ring  unsuccessfully  to  bring  on  his  "  Access  to 
Mountains  Bill." 


education  ... 
12.  That  the  Highland  grant  should  be  devoted 
to  benefit  of  croners  and  cottars,  instead 


53    10       109  173 


of  to  relief  of  rate*  pail  chiedy  by  lanl- 
lords  39  14 


109  173 


530    158    1,278  1,842 

A  Scotch  Local  Government  Bill  is  one  in  which  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  Scotch  members  ought  to  be 
paramount,  if  ever  there  was  any  measure  in  which  they 
should  be  consulted.  The  above  list  is  the  most  cogent 
argument  that  has  yet  been  produced  in  favour  of  allow- 
ing Scotland  to  have  a  parliament  of  her  own.  But  these 
arguments  by  no  means  stand  alone.  The  writer  in  the 
Scots  Magazine  says : — 

Many  other  important  matters  might  be  mentioned  in 
which  Scotland,  although  ripe  for  legislation,  can  get  nothing 
done,  owing  to  the  congestion  of  Parliament  and  the  more 
pressing  and  powerful  claims  of  England  and  Ireland  upon 
its  limited  time — measures,  for  example,  touching  the 
Churches,  disestablishment  and  disendowment ;  the  land 
laws,  game  laws,  and  deer  forests ;  the  right  of  access  to 
our  highland  mountains  and  glens ;  the  fishing  and  mining 
industries  ;  the  liquor  laws  ;  harbours  of  refuge,  and  other 
means  of  lessening  the  disasters  which  draw  a  dark  line  every 
year  around  our  rocky  coasts ;  the  crofters  and  the  neglected 
population,  not  only  of  the  Highlands,  but  of  our  overcrowded 
towns.  As  regards  private  bill  legislation,  the  delay  and 
expense  of  going  to  London  have  become  such  an  intolerable 
nuisance  that  the  Government  are  now  dealing  with  it  in  a  sort 
of  bastard  Home  Rule  measure,  but  they  must  either  delegate 
what  are  really  legislative  duties  of  inquiry  to  an  irresponsible 
tribunal,  thereby  endangering  the  most  important  interests 
x>t  the  country,  or  devolve  them  on  a  joint  committee  of 
members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  will  find  the 
duty  too  burdensome  for  its  proper  discharge.  Private 
members  find  it  hopeless  to  carry  bills.   Mr.  Maclagan  can 


AN  AMERICAN  TRIBUTE  TO  CANON  UDDON« 

BY  THE  REV.  DE.  WILKINSON. 

In  the  Homiletic  Review  for  May,  W.  C.  Wilkinson, 
D.D.,  of  Tarry  town,  New  York,  publishes  the  first  part  of 
a  carefully  studied  estimate  of  Canon  Liddon  as  a  man 
and  a  religious  teacher.  I>r.  Wilkinson  never  heard 
Canon  Liddon,  but  has  visited  St.  Paul's  and  read  care- 
fully all  his  writings.  Dr.  Wilkinson  thinks  that  St. 
Paul's  is  an  evil  place  to  preach  in.  He  says : — 

Three-quarters  of  Liddon's  never  excessive  physical  force 
was  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  exhausting  effort  to  overcome 
the  pitilessly  adverse  conditions  of  the  place,  and  merely  and 
barely  get  himself  heard  by  his  audience — if  audience  can 
fairly  be  called  an  unorganised  multitude  of  people  disposed 
and  dispersed  as  people  must  be  in  that  vast  edifice  re- 
splendent for  show  and  fatal  for  oratory.  It  was  a  cruel 
altar,  however  richly  decorated,  on  which  to  sacrifice  such 
precious  gifts,  always  so  rare,  as  his. 

Speaking  of  the  reputation  of  the  late  deceased 
preacher,  he  says  that  it  will  rest  more  upon  his  Bampton 
Lectures  than  upon  anything  else  that  he  wrote. 

These  Bampton  lectures  must  always  continue  to  be,  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  the  sheet-anchor  to  Canon 
Liddon*s  fame.  They  represent  him  not  only  at  his  intellec- 
tual, but  at  his  moral  and  spiritual  highest  and  best. 
Higher  and  better,  in  the  way  of  homiletic  production,  the 
Church  of  England  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  call 
ovei  the  muster-roll  of  her  clergy  in  vain  to  show.  This 
eminent  preacher,  with  all  his  great  merits,  was  not  a 
supreme  master  of  style.  His  value  is  the  value  of  substance 
rather  than  of  form,  rather  even  than  of  substance  and  form 
indivisibly  blended. 

His  appreciation  of  Canon  Liddon's  moral  courage  is 
curiously  qualified  by  his  repugnance  to  Canon  Liddon's 
position  as  a  High  Churchman.  The  following  passages 
accurately  convey  the  gist  of  this  interesting  paper : — 

To  me  qaite  the  sovereign  thing  in  Canon  Liddon's  endow- 
ment from  nature  was  his  moral  courage.  I  experience  few 
contacts  in  late  literature  that  give  me  a  more  invigorating, 
more  inspiring,  more  ennobling  reaction,  to  the  very  quick 
of  my  moral  being,  than  does  Canon  Liddon.  He  was  a  man 
of  manhood  all  compact. 

Yes,  Canon  Liddon's  admirable  moral  courage  was,  in  some 
part,  other  than  the  unsupported  heroism  of  the  individual 
man ;  it  was  also  the  spirit  in  him  of  a  class,  the  class  hold- 
ing with  him  *•  high  church  "  views.  He  felt  himself  backed 
not  merely  by  the  intrinsic  strength  of  the  truth  that  he 
stood  for,  but  also  by  the  intrinsic  strength  of  "  The  Church." 

To  the  "  Church,"  on  which  thus  he  leaned  for  support,  the 
**  Church,"  whose  cause,  sincerely  identified  in  his  mind  with 
the  cause  of  truth,  he  unflinchingly  asserted  against  what- 
ever assault— to  this  "  Church  "  Canon  Liddon  paid  ever  a 
certain  proud,  self-respecting,  but  profound  and  in  effect 
unqualified  obeisance. 

Canon  Liddon  was  the  sinserest,  the  most  loyal,  of 
Christians ;  he  was  the  most  earnest,  the  most  evangelical, 
of  preachers.  He  was  this  in  essence  and  to  the  qore  of  his 
being,— always  under  the  form  and  expression  of  a  Church- 
man, a  priest.  Seeing  a  fine  "  dissenting  chapel "  once,  in 
an  environment  of  obscure  dwellings,  he  said : "  Only  the  love 
of  Christ  could  have  done  that."  There  spoke  the  affectionate 
heart  of  the  Christian  out  from  under  the  garb  of  the  priest. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  liberal  human  sympathy  expresised  in. 
the  remark,  that  should  arrest  our  attention,  as  it  is  the 
sentiment  of  personal  affection  toward  Christ.  There  are 
even  tears,  hidden,  irrepressible  tears,  of  pathos  and  of  love 
in  the  words.  ~ 
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the  power  of  ideas  over  matter. 

A  HYPNOTIC  STUDY  BY  M.  FOUILLEE. 

The  reputation  of  the  Hevxie  des  Deux  Moiides  for 
articles  upon  interesting  questions  of  psychical  science  is 
maintained  in  the  number  for  the  15th  of  May  by  a 
contribution  from  M.  Alfred  Fouill^e,  upon  the  relation 
of  the  physical  and  mental  forces  of  the  universe.  Does 
mind  move  matter,  does  matter  move  mind?  is  the 
eternally  interesting  problem  which  he  poses  once  again. 
Wo  are  all  asking  the  question  every  day  of  our  lives, 
and,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  every  action  of  our 
lives.  M.  Fouillee  does  not  pretend  to  have  found 
finality  in  his  answer.  He  only  desires  to  show  how, 
in  his  opinion,  results  obtained  under  hypnotism  give 
some  small  data  for  the  deduction  of  philosophical  con- 
clusions. Little  by  little  he  hopes  to  draw  from  the  new 
B<nence  some  valuable  contributions  to  the  sum  of  truth. 

THE  TV^'O  SCHOOLS  OF  HYPNOTISTS. 

In  France  the  two  schools  of  Paris  and  of  Nancy  work 
on  a  diametrically  opposed  basis  of  conviction.  The 
doctrine  of  the  school  of  Paris  is  that  matter  is  reality, 
and  mind  the  reflection,  so  to  speak,  which  is  produced 
by  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  school  of  Nancy,  on  the 
contrary,  is  that  mind  is  the  reality,  and  by  it  matter  is 
modified.  Each  school  claims  the  demonstration  of 
hypnotic  experiment  as  proof  of  its  own  theory.  The 
immediate  business  of  M.  Fouillee  is  to  state  his  own 
conclusion  on  the  subject.  First  of  all  he  asks,  is  this 
rigid  division  a  necessity?  Are  not  mind  and  matter 
alike  admissible  into  the  system  of  existing  reality  ?  For 
him  there  exists 

one  sole  and  unique  reality,  an  immense  ocean,  in  which 
the  facts  which  are  called  physical  and  the  facts  which  are 
called  psychical  are  aU  waves,  contributing  each  their  part  to 
the  eternal  storm. 

How  draw  a  line  between  them,  physical  and  psychical 
are  questions  of  degree.  Between  sorrow  and  tears, 
between  joy  and  laughter,  who  shall  define  absolutely 
the  transition  from  mind  to  matter?  More  than  this,  we 
find  in  the  world  of  ideas  the  same  strugde  for  life,  the 
same  survival  of  the  fittest,  which  the  evolutionists  have 
found  in  the  world  of  matter.  Philosophically  speaking, 
the  essential  thing  is  to  cause  the  truest  and  highest 
ideas  to  predominate  in  the  human  consciousness. 

The  force  of  ideas  is  a  real  force  possessed  by  us  as 
thinking  beings,  while  we  are,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time 
ourselves  only  the  expression  of  the  ideas  of  eternal  nature. 

THE  POWER  OF  IDEAS. 

M.  Fouillee  agrees  with  M.  Pierre  Janet  in  con- 
sidering that  hypnotic  experiment  gives  striking  con- 
firmation to  the  doctrine  known  in  France  as  the 
doctrine  of  id^s  forces^th&t  ip,  shortly,  that  -every 
idea  is  a  force  of  which  the  natural  tendency  is  to 
translate  itself  into  action.  Suggest  to  a  person  in 
a  cataleptic  condition  the  idea  of  raising  nis  arm, 
and,  although  all  laws  of  gravity  would  tend  to  keep 
the  arm  down,  the  suggested  idea  has  force  enough  to 
translate  itself  into  an  active  opposition  to  those  laws  ; 
the  cataleptic  patient  will  raise  his  arm.  Further,  in  a 
cataleptic  state,  from  which  all  ideas  are  presumably 
absent,  the  suggested  idea  is  entirely  dominant ;  the  arm 
will  therefore  be  maintained  in  its  unnatural  position  so 
long  as  the  suggestion  of  the  idea  is  maintained.  Yet 
we  know  that,  in  order  to  do  this,  a  contraction  of 
muscles  must  take  place,  which,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
would  certainly  be  accompanied  by  ideas  of  pain  and 
fatigue.    So  simple  an  experiment  serves  to  illustrate 
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the  working  of  the  law  of  force  of  ideas.  The  same  law,  i'j 
is  contended,  holds  good  in  a  state  of  normal  health. 
It  is  then,  however,  from  ourselves  that  the  suggestion 
springs,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  suggestion  " 
means  anti-suggestion."  Also  in  a  state  of  normal 
health  ideas  are  in  conflict.  It  is  only  the  strongest 
which  survives  and  accomplishes  its  translation  into 
action. 

THE  FORCE  OF  SUGOFSTION. 

In  this  conception  of  the  law  of  ideal  force  necessarily 
tending  to  express  itself  in  action  we  get  the  first 
approach  to  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  many  abnormal 
conditions  of  body  which  constituted  the  "  miracles  "  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  have  been  variously  Eet  down  in 
modem  times  to  hysteria  and  spiritual  agency  according 
to  the  natural  cast  of  mind  of  the  observer.  M.  Fouillee 
quotes  instances  with  a  view  to  illustration  of  this  part  of 
his  argument.  They  are  only  seen  in  this  relation.  The 
well-known  experiment  of  an  imaginary  blister  is  a  case 
in  point.  The  hypnotised  patient  is  told  that  a  blister 
having  the  shape  of  an  S  or  of  a  star  is  about  to  be 
appli^.  A  common  piece  of  paper  having  that  shape  is 
applied,  and  all  the  symptoms  oi  a  blister  are  produced 
in  the  suggested  shape.  The  force  of  the  idea  of  a 
blister,  unopposed  by  the  force  of  any  conflicting  idea, 
translates  itself  into  an  action  similar  to  the  action  of 
cantharides.  Conversely,  a  hypnotised  patient  may  be 
told  that  a  soothing  lotion  is  to  be  applied.  Instead  of  the 
lotion  a  real  blister  is  applied,  but  the  symptoms  produced 
will  be  the  symptoms  of  the  lotion,  and  not  of  the  blister. 
Hunger  can  in  a  similar  manner  be  postponed  for  periods 
which  have  been  known  to  extend  to  fourteen  days,  the 
idea  of  satisfied  appetite  translating  itself  in  this  case  into 
all  the  symptoms  of  repletion.  These  results  are  enough  to 
explain  quite  reasonably — if  the  law  be  accepted-  the 
production  of  the  signs  of  the  passion  on  the  bodies 
of  medisBval  nuns  and  other  physical  phenomena. 

MATTER  THE  EXPRESSIOX  OF  THE  DIVINE  IDEA. 

But  M.  Fouillee  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
instances  of  simple  suggestion  in  a  cataleptic  condition. 
He  goes  courageously  forward  on  the  more  debatable 
ground  of  telepathic  suggestion.    Not  only  can  M.  Pierre 

Janet  suggest  to  Mme.  B  ,  by  touching  her,  the 

hallucination  of  a  bouquet  which  she  believes  herself  to 
smell ;  he  can  suggest  the  same  hallucination  by  touching 
another  person,  who  touches  her.  Finally,  without 
any  physical  communication  at  all,  he  is  able  to 
suggest  to  her  at  a  given  hour  to  water  her  garden,  and 
at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  kilometres  he  is  able  to  throw 
her  into  magnetic  sleep.  M.  Fouillee  does  not  reject 
them.  He  explains  these  phenomena  on  the  theory 
of  the  force  of  the  idea,  and  believes  that  in  abnormal 
conditions,  in  which  all  usual  opoosition  is  withdrawn 
from  the  working  of  one  idea,  that  idea  does  express 
itself  in  abnormal  action.  Thus,  through  many  steps,  in 
which  space  forbids  us  to  follow  him,  he  comes  to 
Descartes'  conclusion,  that  to  conceive  quite  clearly  is 
necessarily  to  attain.  *'The  image,  the  idea,  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  best  is  the  realisation  of  the  best.  Mental 
and  physical  form  but  one  concrete  reality.  There  is  no 
movement  of  the  body  which  has  not  a  mental  counter- 
part. There  is  no  mental  fact  which  has  not  an  organic 
efficacity."  He  draws  his  own  extremely  interesting 
suggestions  of  a  possible  course  of  future  development. 
The  clearest  conclusion  left  in  the  ordinary  reader'a 
mind  is  simply  a  scientific  re-statement  of  the  old  legend 
of  creation.  Existing  matter  is  the  expression  of  the 
eternal  idea  which  we  call  Divine. 
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POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  contribution  to  the  poetry  of 
the  June  magazines  is  W.  Carleton's  spirited  poem 
"  Hear  the  Drums  March  by/'  in  Harpers  Marjazn^.  A 
blind  old  veteran,  hearing  the  drums  in  the  street  beneath 
his  window,  says  :— 

Sarah,  Sarah,  Sarah,  hear  the  drums  march  by  ! 
This  is  Decoration  Day  ;— hurry  and  be  spry! 
Wheel  me  to  the  window,  girl;  fling  it  open  high  I 
Crippled  of  the  body  now,  and  blinded  of  the  eye, 
garah,  let  me  listen  while  the  drums  march  by. 

Hear  'em  ;  how  they  roll !   I  can  feel  'em  in  my  soul. 
Hear  tne  beat -beat— o'  the  boots  on  the  street ; 
Hear  the  sweet  fife  cut  the  air  like  a  knife ; 
Hear  the  tones  grand  of  the  words  of  command : 
Hear  the  waUs  nigh  shout  back  their  reply  I 
Sarah,  Sarah.  Sarah,  hear  the  drums  dance  by  I 

Blind  as  he  is,  he  sees  his  old  officers  and  comrades 
Dassinealonff,  and  in  an  ecstasy  of  recollection  he  ones,  ! 

see,  I  can  'March,  I  can  walk,  I  could  fly,  but  I  wont 
sitstiUandse  vAe  boys  march  by."  But  he  falls  helpless 
andmotionle  i,  and  he  recognises  that  he  must  sit  still 
and  let  the  drums  march  by.  Recovering  himself,  he 
remembers  vftat  the  troops  who  are  passing  by  are  not  his 
comrades,  and  the  poem  closes  as  follows 

Of  all  the  crowd  I  just  yelled  at  so  loud, 
There's  hardly  a  one  but  is  killed,  dead,  and  gone  I 
All  the  old  regiment,  excepting  only  I, 
Marched  out  of  sight  in  the  country  of  the  night. 
That  was  a  spectre  band  marched  past  so  grand. 
All  the  old  boys  are  a-tenting  in  the  sky. 
Sarah,  Sarah,  Sarah,  hear  the  drums  moan  by  I 

Laura  E.  Richards,  in  the  Ceninnj  Mafjazhie,  writes 
a  page  of  verse,  entitled  **The  Cry  of  Russia,"  on  the 
text,  *'Let  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoner  come 
before  Thee."   It  is  not  without  power  :— 

Where  all  the  Russias  sweep  northward  and  e^tward. 
League  on  and  league  on,  the  black  land,  the  white, 
We  in  our  misery,  sorrowful  prisoners. 
Send  up  our  voice  through  the  deep  winter  night. 
Dost  thou  hear,  Lord  God  ? 

From  the  foul  mine,  from  the  gray,  squalid  prison, 
Where  the  chained  wand'rers  toil  onward  to  die. 
Over  the  whip-crack  and  over  the  death-shot. 
Rises  to  heaven  our  desolate  cry. 

Dost  thou  htar,  Lord  God? 


We  that  were  women,  once  delicate,  beautiful. 
Nursed  amid  roses,  on  lily  leaves  laid. 
Naked  now,  bleeding  now,  scourged  and  tormented, 
Cry  with  a  strong  voice,  and  are  not  afraid. 
Dost  thou  hear,  Lord  God  ? 

Miss  Richards  answers  their  sorrowful  sighing  in  the 
last  stanza — 

Courage,  O  brothers  I  O  sisters  of  steadfastness, 
liOok  up  once  more  through  the  anguish,  the  pain  I 
Where  love  is  there  is  God,  mighty,  all-merciful. 
Now  are  our  tears  and  our  blood  not  in  vain. 
Thou  diist  hear.  Lord  God ! 

Mr.  R.  W.  Gilder,  also  in  the  Century y  writes  four 
verses  on  Sherman,  in  which,  after  speaking  of  the  glory 
and  honour  and  fame  and  everlastmg  laudation  given 


to  our  captains  **  who  luved  not  war,  but  fought  for  the 

life  of  the  nation,"  concludes  as  follows  :— 

But  better  than  martial  woe,  and  the  pageant  of  civic 
sorrow ;  ,  ,   .,j  x 

Better  than  praise  of  to-day,  or  the  statue  we  build  to- 
morrow ; 

Better  than  honour  and  glory,  and  history's  iron  pen. 

Is  the  thought  of  duty  done  and  the  love  of  his  fellow-men. 

There  is  a  longer  poem  than  usual  in  the  Sunday  Maga- 
zine this  month.  It  is  entitled  "  Left  Behind,"  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  an 
old  woman  of  seventy- eight  who  sells  lavender  in  the 
streets.  One  of  the  verses  is  worth  quoting  apart  from 
its  context : — 

I  fancy  the  Lord  in  heaven 

Takes  note  o'  the  sob  an'  moan — 
In  spite  o'  the  singin'  angels. 

It  beats  up  against  His  throne ; 
An'  I  think  He  feels  a  bit  tender 

To  them  as  are  hard  beset. 
An'  '11  make  it  up  to  'em  yonder, 
And  give  em  a  good  time  yet. 

In  MacmUlan  for  June  Mr.  Rhys  has  a  short  poem, 
entitled  *'The  Consolations  of  Art."  After  leaving  the 
theatre  and  dreaming  of  art,  he  goes  home  past  the  Abbey. 
He  says : — 

So  moved,  to  royal  Westminster 
Betimes  I  come,  and  gladly  find 
Those  stately  churches  towering  there. 
Whose  walls  that  Milton  saw,  we  see  ; 
Ah  were,  I  cried,  like  these  my  mind  ! 

Great  praise  might  be. 

Were  strength  like  theirs  that  hold  the  night 
With  solemn  watch,  though  London  sleep. 
To  arm  my  soul  with  steadfast  might. 
Then  fear  might  end  and  hope  be  sure. 
Could  I  like  them  my  vigil  keep. 

Like  them  endure. 

But  they  were  built  twixt  hope  and  fear 
By  men  who  took  the  pas5ing  day, 
And  gave  its  moments  heavenly  wear ; 
Though  they  who  built  are  darkly  gone 
Their  art  remains,  and  in  it  they 

Are  greatly  known. 

In  Help  for  June  there  is  a  little  poem  by  an  anony- 
mous contributor,  which,  although  very  simple  and  art- 
less, is  neverthelesss  full  of  true  pathos.  It  is  wntten 
by  one  who  was  saddened  by  the  sight  of  a  small  boy 
lying  all  alone  in  a  bed  in  the  workhouse 

LITTLE  WILLIE. 

Poor  little  Willie  I 
With  his  bright  blue  eyes- 
Stretches  eager  hands  for  plaything. 
Raises  little  arms  for  clinging. 
Lifts  his  little  voice  in  pleading 

In  his  workhouse  bed. 

Lonely  little  Willie ! 
You  shall  not  cry  in  vain. 
Will  not  He  who  feeds  the  ravens- 
He  who  caret h  for  the  sparrows— 
Will  not  He  look  down  on  Willie 
On  his  workhouse  bed  ? 
And  ye  happy  little  Willies 
Who  know  no  workhouse  bed. 
Have  you  not  some  love  to  give  him? 
Can't  you  f pare  a  little  plaything, 
Or  a  picture  book  to  cheer  him, 
In  his  workhouse  bed  ? 


E.  C. 
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NAPOL£ON*S  VIEWS  OF  RELIGION. 

BY  M.  TAINE. 

M.  Taine  contributes  to  the  Hevue  des  Deux  Mandes 
and  to  the  North  American  Review  for  May,  an  analysis 
of  Napoleon's  ideas  on  reli^on,  and  more  especially  on 
the  relations  between  religious  organisations  and  civil 
government.  It  is  an  interesting  article,  which  brings 
out  into  clear  relief  the  conviction  of  the  great 
Corsican  that  churches  could  be  made  to  march  Uke  his 
battahons  at  the  word  of  command.  To  him  "an 
established  religion  was  a  kind  of  vaccination,  which,  in 
satisfying  our  love  of  the  marvellous,  guarantees  us 
against  quacks  and  sorcerers."  Christianity  was  useful 
because  it  kept  the  rich  from  being  massacred  by  the  poor. 
The  clergy  were  to  him  a  kind  of  spiritual  gendarmerie, 
and  his  ideal  was  to  make  himself  the  sole  director  of 
that  gendarmerie.  He  deplored  that  the  difficulty 
could  not  be  overcome  in  France  as  it  was  by  Henry 
the  Eighth  in  England.  He  wished  the  head  of  the 
State  to  be  by  legislative  statute  the  supreme  head  of  the 
French  church. 

PARIS  AS  THE  CAPITAL  OP  CHRISTENDOM. 

If  the  Pope  had  not  existed  he  maintained  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  have  created  him  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  bring  his. clergy  into  subjection.  He  had 
even  a  dream  of  establishing  the  Pope  in  Paris,  making 
the  district  round  Notre  Dame  the  headquarters  of 
Christendom.  Paris  would  have  become  the  capital  of 
Christendom,  and  he  would  have  governed  the  rehgious 
world  the  same  as  the  poUtical  world.  He  would  have  had 
his  rehgious  as  well  as  his  legislative  sessions.  "  His 
councils  would  have  represented  Christianity ;  the  Popes 
would  have  merely  been  their  presidents." 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

The  following  is  M.  Taine*s  account  of  the  precise  and 
practical  conception  at  which  Napoleon  arrived  at  as  to 
the  relations  of  State  and  Church : — 

So  long  as  belief  remains  silent  and  solitary,  confined 
with  the  limits  of  individaal  conscience,  it  is  free,  and  the 
State  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  let  it  act  outside  these 
limits,  address  the  public,  bring  people  together  in  crowds, 
for  a  common  rurpose,  manifest  itself  visibly,  it  is  subject  to 
control ;  forms  of  worship,  ceremonies,  preaching,  instruc- 
tion, and  propagandism,  the  donations  it  provokes,  the 
assemblies  it  convenes,  the  organisation  and  maintenance  of 
the  bodies  it  engendfrs,  all  the  positive  applications  of  the 
inward  rosary,  are  temporal  works.  In  this  sense,  they  form 
a  province  of  the  public  domain,  and  come  within  the  com- 
petency of  the  government  of  the  administration,  and  of  the 
courts.  The  State  has  a  right  to  interdict,  to  tolerate,  or  to 
authorise  them,  and  to  direct  their  activity  at  all  times.  Sole 
and  universal  proprietor  of  the  outward  realm  in  which 
single  consciences  may  communicate  with  each  other,  it 
intervenes,  step  by  step,  either  to  tmce  or  to  bar  the  way ; 
the  road  they  follow  passes  over  its  ground  and  belongs  to 
it ;  its  watch,  accordingly,  over  their  proceedings  is,  and 
should  be,  daily  ;  and  it  maintains  this  watch  fur  its  own 
advantage,  for  the  advantage  of  civil  and  political  interests, 
in  .such  a  way  that  concern  for  the  other  world  may  be  ser- 
viceable and  not  prejudicial  to  matters  which  belong  to  this 
one.  In  short,  and  as  a  summary,  the  First  Consul  says,  in 
a  private  conversation :  "  The  people  want  a  religion,  and 
this  rehgion  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  I " 

M.  Taine  describes  with  condensed  detail  the  maimer 
in  which  Napoleon  set  about  the  realising  of  his  scheme. 
It  is  a  brilhant  piece  of  literary  and  historical  conden- 
sation, and  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  all-pervading 
despotism  of  the  Emperor. 


THE  SECRET  OP  HIS  FAILURE. 

This  culminated  in  the  concordat  which  he  succeeded 
in  extorting  from  the  Pope,  who,  however,  within  three 
months  withdrew  his  signature.  M.  Taine's  conclusioQ 
is  as  follows : — 

Such,  after  1812  and  1813,  is  the  duration  of  Napoleon's 
triumphs  and  the  ephemeral  result  of  his  greatest  military 
and  ecclesiastical  achievements — Moskowa,  Lutzen,  Bautzen, 
and  Dresden,  the  council  of  1811,  and  the  concordat  of  1813! 
Whatever  the  vastness  of  his  genius  may  be,  however  strong 
his  will,  however  successful  his  attacks^  his  success  against 
sections  and  churches  never  is,  and  never  can  be, 
other  than  temporary.  Great  historical  and  moral 
forces  elude  his  grasp.  In  vain  does  he  strike,  for 
their  downfall  gives  them  new  life,  and  they  rise  beneath  the 
blow.  With  Catholic  institutions,  as  with  other  powers,  not 
only  do  bis  efforts  remain  sterile,  but  what  he  accomplishes 
remains  inverse  to  the  end  he  has  in  view.  He  aims  to  sub- 
jugate the  Pope,  and  he  led  the  Pope  on  to  omnipotence.  He 
aims  at  the  maintenance  and  strength  of  the  Gallican  spirit 
among  the  French  clergy,  and  he  caused  the  dominion  of  the 
ultramontane  spirit.  With  extraordinary  energy  and  tenacity, 
with  all  his  power,  which  was  enormous,  through  the 
systematic  and  constant  application  of  most  diverse  and 
extreme  measures,  he  laboured  for  fifteen  years  to  sunder 
the  ties  of  the  Catholic  hierachy,  tear  this  to  pieces,  and,  in 
sum,  the  final  result  of  all  is  to  bind  them  together  faster  and 
hasten  their  completion. 


The  Strand  Magazine,  which  is  now  declared  to  have 
a  circulation  of  210,000,  every  month  becomes  more  and 
more  like  an  illustrated  Tit-Bits,  and  Mr.  Newnes  hopes 
to  secure  for  it  no  doubt  the  circulation  of  Tit-Bits.  In 
the  May  number  there  is  more  fiction  than  in  the  April 
number,  but  the  portraits  of  celebrities  taken  at  difierent 
times  of  their  Hves  are  wearing  somewhat  thin.  The 
article  on  "  Some  Humours  of  the  Post  Office  "  is  the  most 
interesting  in  the  May  number. 

Lucifer.— Mr.  Edward  Maitland  be^s  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  "  Esoteric  Christ,"  There  is  also  a  remark- 
able paper  entitled,  ^'Wayside  Jottings  in  Theosophical 
India,"  in  which  manjr  marvels  are  recorded  and  set  forth 
with  much  particulanty.  One  of  them  appears  to  me  to 
be  somewhat  new.  A  yogi  swallowed  a  cotton  sheet 
7  yards  long  and  3  ft.  wide,  after  first  soaking  it  in  water. 
He  then  drank  twelve  large  goblets  of  water,  after  wliich 
he  rubbed  the  ankle-joint  of  his  right  foot  with  his  right 
hand  ;  instantly  the  stomach  ejected  its  cotton  contents 
into  a  brass  basin.  After  this  it  will  not  surprise  any  owq 
that  the  yogi  dislocated  all  his  joints  in  turn  and  re- 
stored them  to  their  normal  condition,  and  reversed  at  wil  1 
the  peristaltic  movements  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  his  ahmentary  canal ! 

The  Ludgate  Monthly  is  getting  rather  too  snippetty 
for  a  magazine.  Mr.  Grace  s  paper  on  The  Future  of 
Cricket''  is  hardly  longer  than  an  ordinary  newspaper 
article. 

In  Longrman's  Magazine,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  gossips 
pleasantly  concerning  the  suggested  School  of  Fiction, 
which  he  proposes  should  be  made  the  ground  of  Mr. 
Walter  Besant's  new  novel.  There  is  an  article  by 
Cannock  Brand,  discussing  the  origin  of  the  cuckoo's 
disagreeable  habit  of  boarding  out  its  eggs  for  other 
birds  to  hatch.  He  thinks  that  the  cuckoo  is  a  bird 
which  experiences  such  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
sufficient  food,  that  it  has  to  hand  over  the  trouble  of 
feeding  its  offspring  upon  other  birds  whose  habits  aio 
simpler,  and  whose  appetities  are  not  so  voraciouB, 
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THE  RISE  OF  BRITISH  DOMINION  IN  INDIA. 

BY  SIR  ALFRED  LYALL. 

In  Macmillan'a  Magazine  for  June,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall 
publishes  a  lecture,  which  he  recently  delivered  at  Oxford, 
on  the  Rise  of  British  Dominion  in  India.    The  basis  of 
our  empire  in  India,  he  points  out,  depends  entirely  upon 
our  great  naval  strength  and  superiority.    Looking  over 
the  acquisition  of  the  country,  he  is  impressed  mostly,  first, 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  exploit,  and,  secondly,  with 
the  ease  with  which  it  was  accomplished.  The  thing  is  so 
unprecedented  in 'history.    Sir  Alfred  Lyall  controverts 
Prof.  Seeley's  view  as  to  the  unprecedented  nature  of  its 
conquest.    He  points  out  that  India  had  been  conquered 
before  more  than  once,  and  so  far  from  it  being  im- 
possible for  the  East  India  Company  to  see  that  they 
were  on  the  straight  road  to  universal  dominion  it  was 
written  down  in  Alexander  Dow*s  History  of  Hindostan, 
ill  1764,  that  the  whole  of  India  might  be  conquered 
by    10,000   European    infantry.     The    people  were 
scattered  and  without  a  leader,  and  the  whole  country 
was  in  the  lowest  state  of  poUtical  exhaustion.    Sir  Alfred 
Lyall  divides  the  rise  and  extension  of  the  territorial 
conquest  of  our  dominion  into,  first,  the  period  of  conquest 
between  Europeans  for  the  ascendency  in  India,  ana  the 
second  period  the  contest  between  England  and  other 
native  powers  for  the  dominion  of  Inaia  from  1767  to 
1805.   The  first  period  Dupleix  failed,  in  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's 
opinion,  as  much  from  want  of  skill  as  from  want  of 
btrength  ;  he  tried  to  meet  the  Orientals  with  their  own 
weapons  instead  of  usine  his  own.    There  was  nothing 
really  new  in  the  French  plan  of  drilling  two  or  three 
native  regiments.   He  invented  nothing  except  a  new 
departure  in  politics.    He  tried  to  substitute  conquest  for 
commerce,  and  thereby  threw  the  game  into  the  hands  of 
the  English.   Even  if  he  had  succeeded  it  would  not  have 
securea  the  possession  of  India  to  France,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  India  belongs  to  the  nation  who  has  command  of 
the  sea.   The  destinies  of  all  India  were  determined  by  the 
taking  of  Bengal,  which  eave  us  a  basis  from  wliich  we  were 
able  to  overrun  the  whole  of  India.    Bengal  is  the  soft 
sido  of  India.   The  only  fortifications  of  India  lie  landward 
to  the  north  and  north-wa<{t.  By  entering  at  Bengal  we  took 
the  fortress  in  its  undefended  rear.  The  causes  of  the  Eng- 
lish supremacy  were  threefold :  we  had  no  foreign  com- 

Eetitors,  the  whole  country  was  in  confusion,  and  we 
eld  Bengal,  the  richest  province  in  the  Empire,  at  once 
as  a  base  and  as  an  open  line  of.  defence.  The  revolt  of 
the  American  colonies^  and  the  misfortunes  attendant 
thereupon,  brought  us  m  1780  to  the  lowest  w^atermark 
in  the  tide  of  our  fortunes.  Warren  Hastings,  however, 
saved  us.  The  era  of  expensive  war  and  contest  began 
when  the  Crown  superseded  the  Company  in  the  direction 
of  affairs.  If  the  foundation  of  the  Indian  Empire 
was  laid  by  merchants,  the  lofty  superstructure  was 
raised  by  Parhamentary  proconsuls  and  generals.  Of 
the  future,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  points  out  that  the  isolation 
of  India  from  European  politics,  which  has  lasted  about  a 
hundred  years,  b  about  to  cease,  and  we  are  face  to  face 
with  Russia  on  the  north-west  and  France  in  the  north- 
east. We  attained  possession  of  India  by  the  compulsion 
of  events,  and  whatever  may  be  its  eventual  advantage 
or  disadvantage  to  Eneland,  it  seems  to  him  alreadv  plain 
that  the  effect  upon  tne  general  progress  of  the  human 
family  must  be  very  great.  We  are  changing  the  habits 
of  thought  and  the  religious  ideas  and  the  moral  level  of 
the  country. 


WHAT  THE  SOUTHERN  NEGRO  IS  DOING. 

AN  INTERESTING  REPORT. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June,  Samuel  J.  Barrows 
has  an  interesting  article,  entitled  "  What  the  Southern 
Negro  is  Doing  for  Himself."  For  twenty-six  years  now 
the  negro  has  had  his  freedom  ;  what  use  has  he  made  of 
it  ?  Mr.  Barrows  has  just  travelled  3?,600  miles  through 
the  South,  visiting  schools  and  institutions  from  Baltimore 
to  New  Orleans,  and  inspecting  nearly  every  phase  of 
negro  life.  He  has  come  to  certain  definite  conclusions, 
which  he  communicates  to  the  pubUc  in  the  pages  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  His  impressions  on  the  whole  are 
encomraging  to  those  who  advocated  the  emancipation  of 
the  black.  He  sums  up  the  result  of  his  investigations 
as  follows : — 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  facts  which  show  what  the  Negro  is 
doing  for  himself,  it  is  clear  that  the  new  generation  of 
Afric-Americans  is  animated  by  a  progressive  spirit, 
they  are  rousing  and  following  their  own  leaders.  They 
are  rapidly  copying  the  organic,  industrial,  and  administrative 
features  of  white  society.  They  have  discovered  that  in- 
dustrial redemption  is  not  to  be  found  in  legislative  and 
political  measures.  In  spite  of  oppressive  usury  and 
extortion,  the  coloured  man  is  buying  farms,  building  homes, 
accumulating  property,  establishing  himself  in  trade,  learning 
the  mechanical  arts,  devising  inventions,  and  entering  the 
professions.  Education  he  sees  to  be  the  pathway  to 
prosperity,  and  he  is  making  immense  sacrifices  to  secure  it. 
He  is  passing  into  the  higher  stages  of  social  evolution.  In 
religion  the  "old-timer*  is  giving  way  to  the  educated 
preacher.  Religion  is  becoming  more  ethical.  The  coloured 
people  are  doing  much  to  take  care  of  their  own  unfortunate 
classes.  The  co-operative  spirit  is  slowly  spreading  through 
trades  unions,  building  associations,  and  benevolent  guilds. 
In  no  way  is  the  coloured  man  doing  more  for  himself  than 
by  silently  and  steadUy  developiDg  a  sense  of  self-respect, 
new  capacity  for  self-support,  and  a  pride  in  his  race,  which 
more  than  anything  else  secure  for  him  the  respect  and 
fraternal  feeling  of  his  white  neighbours. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  which  he  reports 
is  the  zeal  of  the  coloured  people  for  education : — 

A  student  told  me  that  two-thirds  of  the  younger  scholars 
at  Tuskegee  were  sent  by  their  mothers.  Very  often  the 
mother  is  a  widow.  She  may  get  twenty  dollars  a  month,  or 
eight,  or  only  four,  for  her  labour.  Out  of  this  small  sum  she 
sends  to  college,  and  clothes  her  boy  or  girl.  **I  know 
mothers,''  said  a  student,  *'  who  get  three  dollars  a  month, 
and  out  of  that  pay  one  dollar  for  the  rent,  and  yet  send 
their  children  to  school."  To  do  this  they  will  wash  all  day 
and  half  the  night.  Said  a  coloured  clergyman  in  Chatta- 
nooga :  "  Sometimes,  when  I  go  about  and  see  how  hard 
many  of  these  mothers  work,  I  feel  almost  inclined  to  say, 
*  You  ought  to  keep  your  child  at  home  * ;  but  they  hold  on 
with  wonderful  persistence.  Two  girls  graduated  from 
Atlanta  University.  Their  mother  had  been  washing  several 
years  to  keep  them  in  school.  She  came  up  to  see  them 
graduate.  She  was  one  of  the  happiest  mothers  I  ever  saw." 
At  Selma  University,  some  of  the  students  walk  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  a  day  in  going  to  and  from  the  university. 

Living  is  cheap.  Half-a-crown  a  week  spent  on  pork, 
meal,  and  sjrrup  will  keep  an  adult  negro  well  aUve.  Mr. 
Barrow  says  that  although  he  travelled  all  through  the 
South,  the  only  banjo  he  neard  was  played  at  Atlanta  by 
a  white  man.  Having  discarded  the  banjo,  the  negro  has 
taken  up  the  piano,  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  250  to 
300  pianos  and  cabinet  organs  in  the  homes  of  coloured 
people  in  Montgomery. 
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STATE  INSURANCE  OR  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  CANON  BLACKLEY. 

The  first  article  in  Help  for  June  is  devoted  to  an 
interview  with  Canon  Blackley,  who  thirteen  years  ago 
firat  familiarised  the  British  public  with  the  idea  of 


THE  REV.  CANON  BLACKLEY. 

insurance  against  old  age.  Canon  Blackley  believes  that 
the  cause  wliich  he  has  advocated  so  long  is  now  nearing 
success,  and  his  one  fear  is  that  politicians  may  rush  in 
and  spoil  everything  by  outbidding  each  other  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  the  support  of  the  elec- 
torate by  oiffering  absurdly  liberal  terms  in  the 
shape  of  pensions.  He  has  abandoned  his  original 
proposal  iji  deference  to  the  interested  opposition  of 
the  friendly  societies,  very  many  of  which  are  utterly 
unsoundy  and  should  be  extinguished  at  once  by  &ny 
Government  that  ventured  to  do  its  duty  to  the  public  at 
large.  But  as  the  friendly  societies  have  a  powerful 
minority  in  every  constituency,  no  Government  oare  save 
the  community  from  being  plundered  right  and  left.  The 
portion  of  his  scheme  which  Canon  Kackley  has  with- 
drawn is  that  which  dealt  with  sick  pay.  He  now  concen- 
trates all  his  attention  to  the  securing  of  pensions  for  old 
age.  The  following  brief  extract  from  the  interview 
exhibits  the  Canon's  scheme  : — 

My  present  scheme,"  said  Canon  Blackley,  "  is  to  substi- 
tute for  my  old  pension  of  five  shillings  a  week  payable  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  a  pension  of  five  shillings  a  week  payable 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Thus  I  substitute  for  the  sick  pay  a 
pension  which  begins  five  years  sooner  than  in  my  original 
scheme.  This  I  think  can  be  done,  notwithstanding  the 
dropping  rate  of  interest,  for  the  same  sum  I  originally 
named,  that  is  to  say  for  £10.'* 


That  is  to  say,  Canon  Blackley,  yon  think  the  State  could 
say  to  the  whole  of  its  subject.s  If  you  will  pay  me  a  ten- 
pound  note  before  you  are  twenty-one,  I  will  pay  you  five 
shillings  a  week  as  long  as  you  live  after  sixty-five  ?  " 

HOW  THE  MIBACLE  WORKED. 

"  Precisely.  Ten  pounds  is  less  than  four  shillings  a  week 
•for  one  year  ;  in  return  for  that  every  person  who  reached  the 
age  of  sixty-five  would  have  five  shillings  a  week,  that  is 
^12  10s.  a  year,  as  long  as  they  lived." 

"  How  can  that  miracle  be  performed  ?  " 

"  Very  simply.  By  the  operation  of  two  causes :  first,  the 
accumulation  of  compound  interest  in  the  forty-four  years 
which  intervene  between  twenty-one  and  sixty-five  ;  secondly, 
by  the  death  of  about  one-half  of  the  insured  before  they 
reach  sixty-five." 

A  PROPOSED  STATE  CONTRIBUTJDN. 

"  Do  you  propose  that  the  State  should  assist  in  any  way 
beyond  merely  acting  as  collector  and  banker  ?  " 

For  my  own  part,"  said  Canon  Blackley,  **  I  think  that 
the  State  would  do  well,  for  the  promotion  of  an  object  so 
vital  for  the  self-respect  and  independence  of  the  citizens,  to 
contribute  for  wage  earners  an  equal  sum  to  that  paid  by  its 
subjects  as  premium.  By  this  means  the  initial  payment 
would  be  reduced  to  one-half." 

"  That  is  to  say,  your  scheme  in  brief  is  this  :  Let  every 
young  person,  not  a  wage  earner,  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-one,  pay  a  ten  pound  note  to  the  State,  and  every 
young  wage  earner  a  five  pound  note,  and  in  return  the  State 
will  pay  them  five  shillings  a  week  after  they  are  sixty-five 
years  old  ? " 

*'  Exactly.  I  would  levy  the  sum  from  everyone,  from  the 
heir  to  a  dukedom  and  a  millionaire,  as  well  as  from  the 
labouring  man." 


Compulsory  Prayer  on  Board  Ship.— In  the  Boy's 
0\ou  Paper,  Rear-Adnilral  Kennedy,  who  is  writing 
*' Notes  from  my  Log  ;  or,  True  Stories  of  Adventure  and 
Peril,"  gives  a  very  extraordinary  account  of  the  bull3dDg 
which  was  indulged  in  by  the  senior  midshipmen  in 
H.M.S.  Rodiieif  at  the  beginning  of  the  Crimean  War. 
These  seniors  used  to  slit  the  noses  of  the  younger  lads 
and  rub  cayenne  pepper  into  the  wounds,  but  the  most 
extraordinary  development  of  their  tyranny  was  the  com- 
pulsory prayer  meeting.  After  tormenting  the  lads  for 
a  whole  evening,  the  proceedings  were  wound  up  in  the 
following  fashion  : — 

Having  been  divested  of  our  coats  and  shoes  we  were  made 
to  kneel  in  the  stern  ports,  which  were  closed  at  the  time, 
and  at  a  given  signal,  usually  a  blow  on  the  back  with  a 
hammer,  the  individual  applied  to  had  to  commence  pra^-ing 
in  a  loud  voice,  but  brought  his  prayers  to  an  abrupt  conclu- 
sion on  receipt  of  a  similar  blow  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  By 
this  simple  and  ingenious  arrangement  it  will  be  seen 
that  any  number  or  all  could  be  praying  at  the  same 
time,  or  perfect  silence  reign  when  desired.  Our  prayers 
were  always  directed  to  the  same  end,  viz.,  the  especial 
benefit  of'  our  persecutors  —  that  they  would  rise  to 
the  highest  rank  in  the  profession,  be  made  K.C.B.  etc.,  etc. ; 
but  as  our  prayers,  though  directed  to  one  end,  were  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  form,  the  babel  of  tongues  can  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described ;  nor  were  they  very  successful, 
and  I  well  remember  the  whole  of  us  having  to  pray  for  the 
best  part  of  one  evening,  to  the  effect  that  two  of  the  senior 
raids,  who  were  going  up  for  their  examinations  the  next  day, 
should  receive  first-class  certificates  and  be  complimented  for 
their  efficiency,  the  result,  unfortunately  for  them  and  for 
us,  being  that  both  candidates  were  rejected. 

The  notion  of  compelling  the  youngsters  to  pray  half 
the  night  that  a  drunken  senior  might  not  be  plucked  in 
his  examination,  beats  the  Thibetaa4)rayer-mill  hollow. 
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H.  RUCHONNET,  LATE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SWISS 
REPUBLIC. 

The  principal  article  of  the  Nonvelle  R*>.vue  for  May 
is  a  biographical  sketch  of  a  contemporary  Swiss  states- 
man, M.  Louis  Ruchonnet.  We  know  so  little  of  the 
public  life  of  the  Swiss  Republic  that  the  insight  given 
by  M.  Rossel's  article  has  a  fresh  charm  of  its  own, 
which  is  in  no  way  lessened  by  the  modest  tone  and 
moderate  scope  within  which  he  has  voluntarily 
confined  his  study.  A  people  of  three  millions 
does  not,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  modern 
Europe,  furnish  a  stage  for  great  statesmen.  Her 
public  men  attain  more  gently  to  the  rank 
of  excellent  magistrates.  It  is  as  such  a  magistrate — 
upright,  able,  and  disinterested— that  M.  Rossel  presents 
the  subject  of  his  sketch. 

AX  AXGLO-SWISS. 

M.  Ruchonnet  was  born  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud  in 
1834.  When  he  was  last  year  elected  President 
of  the  Confederation  he  was  therefore  only  lifty- 
six,  and  he  is  still  in  the  prime  of  his  intelligence 
and  vigour.  Plain  liv^ing  and  high  tliinking  has  been 
the  rule  of  his  simple  Republican  life.  The  public 
service  has  at  all  times  taken  the  place  of  personal 
■aggrandisement  in  his  ambition,  and  his  conception  of 
the  public  service  has  been  as  large  and  intelligent  as  it 
has  been  single-minded.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that, 
through  his  mother,  English  blood  runs  in  his  veins,  and 
that  some  of  his  earliest  impressions  of  life  were  given  to 
him  in  England.  He  was  still  a  baby,  however,  when  his 
parents  returned  and  fixed  themselves  definitely  in  Swit- 
zerland, where  this  young  Louis's  first  distinction  was  in 
true  English  fashion,  gained  in  athletics. 

A  STUDENT  IN  LONDON. 

Then  follow  the  student  days,  when  history,  natural 
.science,  i^atliematics,  politics,  absorbs  his  attention 
each  in  turn  or  all  at  once,  and  he  is,  neverthe- 
less, distinguished  amongst  his  fellows  for  gaiety 
and  veracity,  as  well  as  for  the  natural  faculty  of 
leadership  which  is  the  attribute  of  talents  and 
force  of  character  combined.  Tlien  came  the  study 
of  law  and  life  in  Paris  and  in  London.  He  made  a 
prolonged  stay  in  the  latter  town,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  five  he  settled  down  again  at  home  to  the 
serious  practice  of  jurisprudence.  A  few  years  of 
patient,  industrious,  and  at  times  brilliant,  struggle, 
and  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  barristers  of 
the  Canton  was  established.  Local  politics  interested 
him  rather  as  a  public  duty  than  as  a  natural  taste.  He 
took  the  part  in  them  that  an  upright  citizen  is  bound 
to  take  ;  his  heart  was  in  his  daily  work  at  the  Bar. 

HIS  ENTRY  UPON  PUBUC  LIFE. 

But,  as  M.  Rossel  justly  says,  men  are  not  capable  with 
impunity,  the  moment  came  when  the  successful  young 
barrister  was  forced  to  take  a  public  side,  and  in  1863 
the  Arrondissement  of  Vallordes  elected  him  without  his 
knowledge  to  represent  them  in  the  Grand  Council  of  the 
Canton.  It  was  a  moment  of  Liberal  reform.  There  as 
elsewhere,  M.  Ruchonnet  was  forced  to  the  front  simply 
for  the  reason  that  he  could  do  better  than  other  men 
what  needed  to  be  done.  He  was  soon  presiding  over 
the  Grand  Council.  From  thence  to  the  Council  of 
State  WAS  a  step  that  became  soon  inevitable.  The 
interests  of  the  reformed  Radical  party  demanded  that 
he  should  not  draw  back.  He  became  the  uncontested 
leader  of  the  Vaudois  Radical  Party.  Amongst  other 
traces  of  his  work  at  this  time  is  tiie  reorganisation  of  the 


Academy  of  Lausanne,  and  its  transition  into  the  univer- 
sity which  it  now  is. 

HIS  PUBLIC  WORK. 

He  worked  in  the  Council  of  State  until  1874, 
when  a  truce  in  the  activity  of  political  battle  allowed 
him  to  return  to  his  Hiuch-preferred  occupation  as  a 
barrister.  Hitherto  his  work  had  been  local  ;  he  had 
taken  the  part  which  an  active  man  is  bound  to  take 
in  the  affairs  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  In 
1875  the  canton  elected  him  to  represent  them  in  the 
Federal  Council.  He  declined  the  honour,  and  for 
six  years  tlie  canton  remained  unrepresented.  M. 
Ruchonnet  was  not  for  that  allowed  to  lead  a  private 
life.  Though  he  occupied  no  official  position,  he  was  the 
heart  and  soul  of  public  life  in  Lausanne,  In  the  spring 
of  1881  he  was  forced  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Republic  at  Berne,  and  the  next  year  he 
was  elected  President. 

A  MAN  WI*rHOUT  AMBITION. 

Step  by  step,  every  honour  which  Switzerland  had  to 
bestow  was  forced  upon  him,  and  still  the  daily  round 
of  upright  private  life  remained  his  personal  choice. 
Questioned  by  M.  Rossel,  on  his  reasons,  he  replied: — 

"  What  always  brought  me  back  to  the  Bar  was  less  the 
love  of  my  profession  than  a  natural  distaste  for  public 
functions.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  how  to 
create  in  myself  the  slightest  shadow  of  that  desire  to 
govern  luy  fellow  creatures  which  is  the  lever  of  action 
for  many  public  men.  I  always  returned  to  the  Bar 
as  one  returns  to  one's  own  personjdity ;  but  there  I  suffered 
in  secret  from  the  ceaselessly  renewed  efforts  in  which 
a  bit  of  one's  life  is  left,  and  whioh  nevertheless  pro- 
duces no  permanent  effect.  The  waves  are  traversed,  the 
swimmer  touches  the  shore  ;  he  looks  behind  to  measure  the 
difficulty  which  he  has  overcome,  and,  behold,  the  sea  is 
calm,  there  is  not  even  the  trace  of  an  effort. 

What  M.  Ruchonnet  says  of  the  bar  is  not  without 
application  to  journalism,  and  indeed  to  all  unconstruc- 
tive  work.  The  effect  remains,  the  work  itself  is  swal- 
lowed in  the  ever-changing  wave  on  wave  of  daily 
ephemera.  But  it  is  precisely  from  such  lives  as  M. 
Ruchonnet's  that  the  lesson  comes,  and  to  be  content 
with  the  effect,  and  to  count  the  work  and  the  worker 
alike  for  nothing.  That  public  recognition  came  to  him 
was  but  a  detail — honourable,  it  is  true,  to  Switzerland. 
Public  service  was  what  he  sought. 


Oliver  Cromwell  at  a  Wedding  Feast.— In  Temple 
Bar  there  is  an  interesting  little  ^article  entitled  **The 
marriage  of  Frances  Cromwell,"  in  which  are  quoted  two 
curious  extracts  from  contemporary  annals,  which  show 
Oliver  Cromwell  in  a  more  genial,  and  even  jolly,  aspect 
than  he  is  usually  represented  by  those  who  believed  him 
to  have  been  a  sour  and  vinegar-faced  ascetic,  who  never 
laughed,  and  was  incapable  of  a  romp. 

On  Wednesday  last  was  my  Lord  Protector's  daughter 
married  to  the  Earlof  Warwick*8  grandson.  Mr.  Scobell,  as 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  tyed  the  knot  after  a  godly  prayer 
made  by  one  of  His  Highness's  divines :  and  on  Thursday  was 
the  wedding  feast  kept  at  Whitehall,  where  they  had  48 
violins  and  50  trumpets  and  much  mirth  with  frolics,  besides 
raixt  dancing  (a  thing  heretofore  accounted  profane)  till  5  of 
the  clock  yesterday  morning. 

The  Protectour  threw  about  sack  posset  among  all  the 
ladyes  to  soyle  their  rich  clothes,  which  they  tooke  as  a 
favour,  and  also  wett  sweetmeates  and  dawbd  all  the  stooles, 
where  they  were  to  sitt,  with  wett  sweetmeates ;  and  puUd 
of  Riches  his  perucque,  and  would  have  throwne  it  into  the 
fire,  but  did  not,  yet  he  sate  upon  ^^^1  ^ 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  MUNICIPAL  SOCIALISM, 

BY  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  a  paper  entitled  Favourable 
Aspects  of  State  Socialism"  in  the  North  American 
Heview  for  May, 

Mr.  Chamberlain  devotes  most  of  his  paper  to  prove 
that  the  condition  of  the  people  has  improved  immensely 
in  the  last  iiftv  years.  The  advance  of  demoi^rac}^,  he  says, 
has  brought  the  social  question  into  great  prominence : — 

Under  the  general  name  of  Socialism,  the  redistribution 
of  wealth,  the  relations  between  labour  and  capital,  and  the 
extension  of  the  functions  of  the  State  in  regard  to  the  in- 
dustriaJ  and  domestic  life  of  the  people,  have  assumed  a  real 
and  pressing  importance. 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

In  support  of  his  thesis  he  describes  the  revolution 
which  has  been  wrought  in  Birmingham,  where  the 
ordinary  artisan  now  finds  within  his  reach  appliances  of 
help,  means  of  refinement,  and  opportunities  of  recreation 
formerly  at  the  disposal  of  only  the  more  wealthy  inhabi- 
tants. All  this  has  been  done  at  the  cost  of  the  rates,  which, 
however,  do  not  amount  to  more  than  20s.  per  head  of  the 
population,  or  about  one-fifth  the  charge  for  local  adminis- 
tration of  the  city  of  Boston.  The  cost  of  all  local  work 
in  the  city,  excluding  poor  reUef  and  corporation  expen- 
diture, is  about  6s.  6d.  in  the  pound.  The  rates,  excluding 
the  school  rate,  are  less  now  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago. 

PROGRESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

From  Birmingham  Mr.  Chamberlain  passes  on  to  a 
complacent  survey  of  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  people  in  England  at  large.  The  habit  of  thrift,  he 
thinks,  has  considerably  developed,  wages  have  gone 
up,  the  length  of  the  working  hours  of  the  working  day 
have  been  mminished,  the  prices  of  commodities  have  been 
cheapened,  and  all  tins  change  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  socialistic  tendency  of  modem  times. 

An  impartial  consideration  of  the  facts  and  figures  here 
set  forth  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  a 
very  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  during 
the  period  under  review,  and  that  this  improvement  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  intervention  of  the  State  and  to  what 
is  called  socialistic  legislation. 

WHAT  STILL  REMAINS  TO  BE  DONE. 

But  although  much  has  been  done,  much  still  remains 
to  be  done,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  thus  desc;^bes  the  evils 
with  wliich  we  have  to  deal : — 

Unfortunately  it  still  remains  true  that  in  toe  richest 
country  of  the  world  the  most  abject  misery  exists  side  by 
side  with  luxurious  profusion  and  extravagance.  There  are 
still  nearly  a  million  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  who 
are  in  receipt  of  parish  relief,  and  as  many  more  who  are 
always  on  the  verge  of  poverty.  In  our  great  cities  there 
jvre  rookeries  of  ignorance,  intemperance,  and  vice,  where 
civilised  conditions  of  life  are  impossible,  and  morality  and 
religion  are  only  empty  names.  In  certain  trades  unrestricted 
competition  and  the  constant  immigration  of  paupers  from 
foreign  countries  have  reduced  wages  to  a  starvation  level ; 
while  there  are  other  industries — as,  for  instance,  shipping 
and  railway  traflic— where  the  loss  of  lite  is  terrible,  and  the 
annual  butcher's  bill  is  as  great  as  in  a  serious  war.  In  the 
agricultural  districts  the  divorce  between  the  labourer  and 
the  soil  he  tills  is  still  the  fruitful  source  of  distress  to  the 
poor  and  danger  to  the  State. 

On  the  whole,  the  article  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  going  to  make  more  running  on  the 
social  question  than  his  opponents  have  altogether 
bargained  for.  This  is  a  good  thing,  and  no  one  would 
more  heartily  welcome  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  social  re- 
former than  those  who  have  been  opposed  to  him  in  the 
past  on  othei  grounds. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  HISTORY  IN  SCHOOLS. 

HINTS    FROM    FRANCB,  GERMANY,  AND  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  Prime  Minbter  of  Cape  Colony,  is 
credited  with  the  remark  that  the  refusal  of  the  Vic- 
torian Government  to  teach  history  in  its  own  schools 
was  an  ofiicacious  means  of  securing  the  damnation  of 
the  soul  of  the  colony.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  this 
respect  Victorians  but  worsen  the  bad  example  of 
many  English  elementary  schools.  This  at  least  seems 
to  be  the  opinion  of  Miss  Salmon,  of  Vassar  College,  who 
contributes  an  interesting  paper  on  *'  The  Teaching  of 
History  in  Elementary  Schools"  to  the  JEducatumal 
Review  for  May.  She  passes  in  review  the  suggestions 
which  can  be  gained  from  French  and  German  schools, 
but  abruptly  dismisses  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
following  sentence : — 

In  England  and  Scotland  the  teaching  of  history  in  the 
elementary  schools  is  still  very  defective,  and  their  expert* 
ence  is  probably  of  little  value  in  a  discussion  of  the  subject. 

From  the  oarUest  years  German  children  are  taught 
history  in  the  common  schools.  They  begin  with  legendary 
tales  and  the  famous  stories  of  classical  times,  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  regular  study  of  history.  In  France  also 
special  attention  is  given  to  the  teacmng  of  history ;  it  is 
begun  with  anecdotes  and  pictures  in  the  first  year,  had 
is  continued  for  at  least  one  hour  a  week  from  the  fifth  to 
the  thirteenth  year : — 

This  union  of  history  and  geography  has  taught  the 
child  (1)  certain  valuable  lesions  concerning  territorial. 
^x)litical.  and  commercial  history  ;  (2)  accuracy  and  skill  in 
representing  graphically  the  ideas  gained  from  books ;  (3) 
and  the  most  important  thing,  the  association  of  different 
subjects  and  the  knowledge  that  they  are  but  diverse  parts 
of  one  whole. 

The  connection  between  history  and  literature  is  quite  as 
intimate,  while  even  history  and  arithmetic  may  become  con- 
federates. 

Miss  Salmon  praises  very  highly  Max  Schilling's  Quellen- 
buch,  Berlin,  188^,  and  A.  Richter's  Quellenbuch,  Leipsic, 
1885.  The  following  is  the  general  conclusion  at  which 
she  arrives : — 

What  should  he  have  gained  from  the  study  of  history  by 
the  time  he  reaches  the  high  school  ? 

1.  He  should  have  received  very  definite  general  impres- 
sions of  the  progress  of  historical  events,  eitlier  in  his  own 
country  or  in  the  larger  world  of  which  his  own  nation  is  a  part. 

2.  He  should  have  learned  a  considerable  number  of 
definite  historical  facts,  not  necessarily  for  immediate  use, 
but  to  serve  as  a  point  of  resistance  for  gaining  other  such 
facts  in  future  years. 

3.  He  should  have  made  some  progress  in  learning  how  to 
use  the  material  he  has  acquired. 

4.  He  should  have  developed  keenness  of  observation  in 
regard  to  the  political  and  social  conditions  in  u  hich  he  finds 
himself.  These  conditions  of  themselves  are  seldom  of 
interest  to  him.  It  is  physical  rather  than  mental  activity 
that  appeals  to  him.  But  the  story  of  the  Gracchi  should 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  what  the  State  to-day  does  for  its 
dependent  classes.  The  study  of  the  colonists'  resistance  to 
taxation  that  fires  the  boy's  heart  should  lead  to  an  interest 
in  the  principles  of  taxation  carried  out  in  his  own  com- 
munitv.  Every  concrete  illustration  of  the  past  should  find 
its  parallel  or  its  abstract  application  in  the  present. 

More  instruction  in  history  in  the  elementary  schools 
means  larger  opportunities  for  education  for  the  great  mass 
of  instructors  in  such  schools ;  salaries  above  the  wages  of 
day  labourers,  that  instructors  may  avail  themselves  of 
opportunities  offered  ;  greater  inducements  for  college  men 
and  women  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools ;  more  tech- 
nical instruction  in  our  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
history,  science,  and  philosophy  of  iedncation.  T 
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PHILISTIA  AND  MR.  GRANT  ALLEN. 

A  WORD  OF  EXPOSTULATION. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  an  article  in  the  Foi  tniyhtly 
ioc  June  which  really  calls  for  a  word  of  expostulation.  It 
is  called  "  Letters  m  Phihstia."  That  it  is  well  written 
it  is  unnecessary  to  state,  for  it  is  written  by  Mr.  Grant 
Allen,  who  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  clearest  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  modern  writers.  But 
really,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  is  too  clever  a  man  to  beUeve  the  nonsense 
which  he  prints.  His  thesis  is  that  English  novehsts  can 
produce  no  eood  work,  because  they  are  confined  to  write 
conventional  little  variations  upon  familiar  themes.  As 
the  Philistines  have  all  the  money,  and  authors  must  write 
in  order  to  get  bread  and  butter  wherewith  to  live,  the 
novelist  is  compelled  to  deprive  the  world  of  the  choicest 
^fiforts  of  his  genius  in  deference  to  the  prejudices  of 
those  who  pay  the  piper,  and  therefore  believe  they  have 
a  right  to  choose  the  tune.  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
<]uote8  an  American  proverb  that  "there  is  no  God 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  Judging  from  some  of  his  writ- 
ings, that  is  where  he  would  feel  most  at  home ;  but  does 
he  think  that  if  we  could  take  our  men  of  genius— from 
himself  to  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling — over  there,  their  genius 
would  have  free  scope  and  be  glorified  ?  If  so,  by 
^l  means  let  them  go  and  try.  The  world  will  then 
probably  discover  what  it  suspects  at  present,  that 
it  is  not  the  hbertv  as  much  so  the  genius  that  is 
wanting.  It  is  ail  nonsense  to  pretend  that  it  is 
impossible  to  publish  and  write  anything  in  England  that 
is  shocking  to  stodgy  bourgeoise  respectability.  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  is  good  enougn  to  refer  to  me  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
course  of  his  paper,  and  he  maintains  that  the  Philistine 
English  spirit  which  I  adore  efiiectively  nips  ideas  in  the 
bud  and  muzzles  the  genius  of  Britain.  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
«ays  that 

Genius,  intelligence,  humoiir,  brilliancy,  cleverness,  exist 
among  ns  in  rank  abundance. 

Now  I  do  not  pretend  for  a  moment  to  possess  any  of 
these  great  qualities.  I  am  a  plain  English  journalist 
who  does  not  profess  to  be  a  man  of  letters  at  all,  but  I 
have  at  least  succeeded  in  attaining  a  certain  position, 
which  Mr.  Grant  Allen  himself  in  this  very  article 
generously  recognises.  He  speaks  of  me  as  the  apostle 
of  the  English-speaking  race,  the  apostle,  though  I  know 
it  not,  of  Celtism  in  England.  I  would  like  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  to  say  whether  he  considers  that  I  ^ined  that 
position  by  pandering  to  Mrs.  Grundy,  or  shrmking  from 
speaking  out  about  \vnatever  paradox  or  fad  or  new  idea  I 
might  happen  to  have  got  hold  of.  It  is  sheer  nonsense 
to  pretend  that  in  England  a  man  cannot  say  what  he  will. 
I  may  safely  say  without  boasting  that  I  have  ventured 
to  say  and  print  in  England  that  which  no  other  jom^- 
nalist  has  said  or  printed,  attd  yet  here  I  am  what  I  am, 
Mr.  Grant  AUen  himself  being  judge.  The  bourgeoise 
fitodgyness  which  Mr.  Grant  Allen  rightly  detests,  so  long 
as  it  is  only  stodgy  and  stupid,  has  not  been  a  temple 
of  Rimmon  in  which  I  have  bowed  the  knee.  I  have 
never  hesitat-ed  to  discuss  in  the  frankest  and  freest 
manner  possible  all  questions  which  Mrs.  Grundy 
taboos,  discussing  them  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  people, 
regardless  of  the  shrieks  of  the  prude  and  the  protest  of 
of  those  who  love  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light 
because  their  ways  are  evil.  It  is  not  plain  speech  and 
free  speech  that  the  English  public  dislikes,  it  ia  unclean 
speech,  speech  that  is  used  in  order  to  corrupt  the  mind 
and  deprave  the  imagination  that  the  British  Philistia,  if 
it  be  Pnilistia,  protests  against— and  rightly  protests— 
and  will  go  on  protesting,  despite  all  that  Mr.  Grant  Allen 


says.  If  I  want  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  I  find  it  in 
Mr.  Grant  Allen's  own  paper,  in  which,  referring  to  the 
bourgeoisie,  he  says : 

It  gave  sinister  evidence  of  its  power  the  other  day,  when 
it  managed  almost  to  overthrow  the  strongest  man  in  Ireland 
for  a  breach  of  etiquette— if  I  remember  aright,  he'd  broken 
an  egg  at  the  little  end,  or  got  out  of  a  house  nithout  the  aid  of 
a  footman. 

Now  here  we  have  what  Mr.  Grant  Alien  was  driving  at. 
Mr.  Parnell  committe<l  adultery  with  liis  friend's  wife, 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  declares  that  it  was  a  mere  breach  of 
etiquette.  The  judge  who  tried  the  case  declared  that  it 
was  proved  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  accepted  his  friend's 
hospitality  to  debauch  his  friend's  wife,  and  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  says  that  if  he  remembers  aright,  Mr.  Parnell's 
ofience  was  that  he  had  broken  the  egg  at  the  little  end. 
Further,  Mr.  Paniell  having  done  these  things,  deliberately 
deceived  his  most  trusted  colleagues,  and  also  deliberately 
misled  them  as  to  the  course  he  was  going  to  take,  and 
upon  the  success  of  which  their  own  fortunes  largely 
dependecl.  This  double-dyed  perfidy  and  treachery, 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  compares  to  lea\dng  the  house  without 
the  aid  of  a  footman.  It  is  against  devil  s  doctrines  of 
this  kind  that  the  English  conscience  protests;  but  that 
is  a  very  different  thing  indeed  to  preventing  the  freo 
public  discussion  upon  tne  relations  of  the  sexes  or  upon 
any  other  important  social  topic.  It  is  nonsense,  and 
somewhat  dishonest  nonsense,  to  endeavour  to  confound 
the  free  and  frank  discussion  of  social  problems  which  we 
find  in  Ibsen  and  in  Toktoi  with  this  kind  of  insidious 
attempt  t%  deprave  the  morals  of  the  community  by 
suggesting  that  adtiltery  and  troa<.'herv  and  deliberate 
perfidy  are  only  equivalent  to  the  brealcing  of  an  egg  at 
the  wrong  end. 


Co-operative  Dairying  in  Ireland.— Mr.  M.  O'Calla- 
ghan,  the  Secretary  of  the  Castlemahon  Co-operative 
Dairy  in  co.  Limerick,  writes  me  to  take  exception  to 
the  statement  in  our  INIarch  number  that  the  Limerick 
Branch  of  the  Industrial  League  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  fifteen  co-operative  dairies  in  the  surrounding 
district.  *' I  am,  he  says,  *'the  hon.  sec.  of  the  first 
co-operative  dairy  society  that  was  promoted  in  the  dis- 
trict ;  I  know  all  the  other  co-operators,  and  I  say  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  that  the  Limerick  Industrial 
League  never  gave  the  slightest  assistance  in  starting 
these  societies.  The  history  of  this  co-operative  move- 
ment in  Ireland  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows.  The 
Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  Dunsany  Castle,  co.  Meath,  was 
invited  by  the  Co-operative  Union,  Limited,  Manchester, 
to  attend  its  annual  congress  last  year,  and  to  give  advice 
as  to  the  best  manner  of  extending  the  principles  of  co- 
operation in  Lreland.  He  there  read  a  paper  on  co-opera- 
tive dairying,  and  since  it  has  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form  for  distribution  through  the  country.  Wherever 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  co-operative  dairy  being  estab- 
lished he  attends  at  his  own  expense  in  order  to  give  the 
farmers  advice  and  encouragement.  The  late  Mr.  Marum, 
M.P.,  North  Kilkenny,  who  addressed  a  meeting  of  this 
society  on  the  Sunday  before  he  died,  Mr.  R.  A.  Ander- 
son, Doneraile,  and  Messrs.  Stokes  and  Gibson,  of  Li- 
merick, have  also  exerted  themselves  to  a  great  extent  in 
spreading  the  movement,  which  is  so  well  calculated  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  Irish  dairy  farmer.  Irish 
butter  made  by  the  old  system  being  almost  driven  out 
of  the  Engli.sh  markets  by  the  foreign  article,  it  was  high 
time  to  take  some  steps  in  order  to  have  any  chance  of 
competing  on  equal  terms.  With  improved  machinery, 
and  a  climate  eminently  adapted  for  dairy  business,  I  am 
sure  a  new  era  in  butter  j  a  wl ucing  kTrrehind  ia^itjiand.'* 
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FIFTEEN  YEARS'  PROGRESS  IK  SPAIN. 

BY  EMILIO  CASTELAR. 

Under  the  title  of  "Spain,  a  Democrat io  Nation," 
Castelar,  in  the  Forum  for  May,  describes  with  resounding 
rhetoric  and  characteristic  complacency  the  regeneration 
of  modern  Spain.  He  does  not  say  quite  in  so  many 
words  "  Alone  I  did  it,''  but  that  is  implied  in  such  a 
passage  as  the  following : — **  On  December  30,  1874,  wo 
saw  a  dynasty  similar  to  the  one  we  had  expelled  in  1868 
restored  in  the  person  of  Alphonso  XII.;  then  I  withdrew 
within  myself  and  resolved  to  restore  all  that  we  had  lost 
by  that  reaction."  He  then  describes  how  he  set  to  work, 
and  finishes  his  article  with  the  following  imposing  account 
of  the  changes  which  have  been  wrought  in  Spain,  thanks  to 
the  restoration,  without  violence  to  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples that  seemed  crushed  under  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  the  restoration 

When  we  compare  what  our  Spain  was,  under  the  above- 
mentioned  Congress,  with  what  she  is  to-day,  the  realisa- 
tion of  so  much  practical  progress  and  the  harvest  of  so 
mmy  democratic  ideas  seem  Uke  a  dream.  A  cruel  pro- 
scription was  then  weighing  upon  the  Republican  professors 
who  had  been  deposed  during  the  revival  of  religious 
intolerance.  These  professors  occupy  their  chairs  in  the 
universities  to-day,  because  the  liberty  of  thought  and  faith 
has  been  recognised,  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
r  3ason  and  of  conscience.  Triah  were  then  held  secretly,  as 
i  I  inquisitorial  times ;  justlc3  now  seeks  the  li^ht,  giving 
g  'eater  security  to  the  citizen.  We  then  depended  on  tribunals 
which  themselves  were  dependent  upon  the  Government; 
p  )pular  jury  trials  to-day  give  bac'c  to  the  people  the  foremost 
otall  sovereign  attributes— the  administration  of  justice.  Our 
p  irty,  called  factious  by  the  public  power,  ani  as  such  per- 
8  icuted,  was  then  declared  illegal ;  to-day,  R  jpublican  doctrines 
can  be  preached  in  the  light  of  day,  and  will  be  carried  cut 
when  the  nation  shall  hold  it  fit,  within  the  bounds  of 
legality.  Meetings  then  could  ba  held  only  through  the 
tolerance  of  the  Government ;  now  we  assemble  because  our 
right  to  do  so  is  acknowledged  by  the  law.  The  Minister  of 
the  Interior  then  had  the  sole  power  of  granting. permits  to 
publish  newspapers,  and  he  subjected  journals  to  capricious 
saspensions  and  suppressions.  To  day  any  Spanish  citizen 
can  found  a  paper  without  making  a  deposit,  or  giving  the 
name  of  the  responsible  editor ;  and  the  excesses  of  the  press 
are  restrained  by  ordinary  penal  legislation,  and  punished 
by  public  conscience  and  public  opinion.  The  epithet 
*•  factious,"  applied  to  our  party  by  the  reactionists,  naturally 
brought  with  it  the  prohibition  of  our  organising  committee i 
and  of  our  open-air  demonstrations.  But  thanks  to  a  law 
passed  by  the  last  Cortes,  all  committees,  to  whatsoever 
party  they  may  belong,  can  now  exist  at  theu:  own  pleasure 
in  permanent  activity,  can  institute  chairs  of  political  propa- 
gandism,  and  can  hold  debate  upon  all  imaginable  themes 
without  danger  of  being  molested,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
commit  transgressions  punishable  under  the  code.  Even 
the  decree  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  met  with  restrictions 
in  the  subsequent  institution  of  patronship.  Among  the 
glories  which  liberal  congresses  will  present«to  the  judgment 
of  posterity,  numerous  and  great  as  they  are,  the  extirpation 
of  patronship  will  stand  out,  for  by  means  of  it  slavery  was 
rooted  out  of  our  land. 

The  only  thing  wanted  to  complete  all  this  marvellous 
evolution  was  t»  extend  to  all  the  privilege  of  voting, 
formerly  enjoyed  by  a  few.  Universal  suffrage,  promulgated 
in  June,  188»,  makes  Spain  a  complete  democracy— a  free 
and  parliamentary  democracy.  In  the  exercise  of  all  indi- 
vidual rights  and  in  the  ample  field  which  our  laws  open  to 
all  ideas  and  aspirations,  we  may  hope  to  see  the  crowning  of 
such  a  work  and  the  practical  government  of  the  people  by 
the  people. 


OUR  HELPERS  AND  THEIR  SERVICE. 

"  Help"  for  June  suggests  as  service  for  the  month  that 
the  Helpers  should  assist  in  drawing  up  what  may  be- 
regarded  as  a  Normal  Standard  of  Social  Necessities. 

A  DIRECTORY  OF  THE  BEST. 

This  is  explained  in  the  following  passage : — 
Let  us  know  the  best  that  any  community  has  attaineo, 
and  we  shall  theu  be  able  out  of  the  best  to  construct  an 
ideal  standard  for  all  communities.  It  is  in  this  work  that  I 
want  my  Helpers*  assistance  this  month.  I  propose  in  July, 
if  possible,  to  draw  up  a  faint  rough  outline  of  such  a 
standard,  and  before  beginning  it  I  want  you  to  give  me  in- 
formation of  the  best  institutions  that  exist  in  your  own 
locality.  If  you  have  in  your  neighbourhood  anything, 
whether  it  beamodel  workhouse,  or  a  museum,  or  a  gymnasium, 
or  a  public  bath,  or  a  teetotum,  or  a  reformed  public-house, 
or  a  public  reading-room,  or  a  rambling  club,  or  a  low  death- 
rate,  or  a  high  percentage  of  passes  in  public  elementary 
schools,  or  a  flower  mission,  or  a  working  church,  or  a  lan- 
tern society,  or,  in  short,  any  institution,  organisation,  or 
form  of  human  activity  which  is  better  than  the  average,  and 
which  in  your  opinion  it  would  be  advantageous  if  it  could 
be  made  universal — send  me  a  clear  precise  account  of  it, 
with,  if  possible,  the  latest  report.  On  the  data  so  obtained, 
it  may  be  possible  to  construct  a  normal  standard  which 
all  the  most  progressive  communities  might  work  up- 
to,  and  from  which  even  the  most  advanced  might  find  help 
and  suggestion. 

HOW  NOT  TO  FIOHT  THB  TAP-ROOM. 

The  report  of  the  Helpers'  Service  for  April,  which  was 
called  for  under  the  head  of  How  to  Fight  the  Ta(>- 
room,"  is  reported  now  under  the  title  of  **  How  Not  to 
Fight  the  Tap-room."  The  net  result  of  the  reports  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  is  that  the  campaign  against  the 
tap-rocm  has  not  practically  begun.  That  campaign  can 
hardly  be  regarded  aft  seriously  entered  upon  until  for 
every  ten  pubhc-houses  there  is  at  least  one  teetotum  or 
temperance  tavern  which  will  minister  to  the  necessities 
of  human  bein^  without  the  necessity  expressed  or 
implied  of  ordering  drink  for  the  good  of  the  house. 

What  chance  has  teetotalism  against  the  publican  under 
the  present  condition  of  things  ?  At  a  crowded  public 
meeting,  or  in  a  moment  of  deep  personal  emotion,  the 
temperance  missionary  persuades  a  working-man  to  sign  the 
pledge,  and  great  is  the  rejoicing  over  the  good  work  done. 
But  as  soon  as  the  pledge  is  signed,  you  allow  your  neophyte 
to  go  out  into  the  world,  knowing  that  next  day,  and  every 
day,  if  he  is  to  eat  his  dinner  under  cover,  or  to  spend  the 
evening  with  his  mates,  he  must  do  so  in  an  atmosphere  sodden 
with  the  fumes  of  beer,  and  that  he  must  in  honour  spend 
some  money  for  the  good  of  the  house,  or  stay  outside.  Is  this- 
fair  ?  Has  the  poor  fellow  even  one  chance  in  a  score  of  keep- 
ing his  pledge  ?  Yet  this  will  continue  as  long  as  the  tem- 
perance party  leave  the  publican  in  sole  possession  of  the  field. 

COXJNTRY  LODGINGS  FOR  OKNTLEWOMBK. 

A  suggestion  is  made  by  Miss  Helen  Horton  that  an 
association  should  be  formed  by  which  struggling  gentle- 
women who  are  anxious  to  tind  cheap  lodgings  in  the 
country  should  be  brought  into  communication  with 
persons  who  would  be  very  glad  to  let  them  lodgings  in 
the  rural  districts  at  a  low  rental.   She  says : — 

On  the  surface  the  work  of  the  society  would  seem  to  be 
merely  supplying  ladies  with  suitable  rooms,  and  finding' 
eligible  lodgers  for  good  country  people  Uving  in  obscure, 
out-of-the-world  places,  which,  if  somewhat  prosaic,  would 
be  worthy,  honourable  work ;  but  there  is  behmd  it  another, 
not  so  ostensible,  but  none  the  less  real.  If  two»  three,  or 
four  women  of  education  and  refinement  were  to  settle  in 
each  of  our  isolated  villages,  surely  it  would  be  good  for  the 
villages  as  well  as  for  the  incomers?  I  believe  many  a 
country  pastor  would  have  his  hands  strengthened,  and  not 
a  few  dull  hamlets  be  made  brighter^  such  new  arrivals. 
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RELIGION  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL 

THV  PROBLSM  IN  AMEKICA. 

Thb  last  article  which  the  late  Dr.  Crosby  contributed 
to  periodical  literature  appears  in  the  Educational  Review 
for  May.  He  gives  five  reasons  against  the  introduction 
of  the  authorised  teaching  of  religion  in  pubUc  schools. 
The  public  school,  he  maintains,  has  no  more  right  to 
teach  religion  than  the  coast  survey.  But  whue  the 
teaching  of  religion  is  out  of  place  in  the  school, 
the  teaching  of  morality  is  indispensable,  and  the  only 
true  basis  of  morality  is  religion.  The  morality  taught 
iu  schools  should  presuppose  the  religious  instinct  as 
the  basis  on  which  ail  morality  rests.  Text  books 
of  morality  could  be  drawn  up  acceptable  to  all 
reli^onists,  except  those  who  want  to  add  to  the  body  of 
ethical  teaching.  Yet  Dr.  Crosby  concludes  his  brief 
paper  by  declaring  that  the  whole  of  the  ethical  teachinjg 
ID  schools  should  be  based  upon  the  assertion  that  it  is 
God's  will  that  we  should  not  lie  and  steal.  On  this  basis 
our  public  school  system  would  be  conformed  to  our 
American  institutions.  From  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
in  his  present  state  of  existence,  Dr.  Crosby  is  a  little 
more  logical. 

The  same  subject  is  discussed  by  Miss  Leonard  in  the 
Andover  Review  for  May.  Miss  Leonard  suggests 
that  a  series  of  Bible  readings  for  schools  shoiud  be 
compiled  from  the  Douay,  the  King  James,  and  the 
Revised  Version,  which  would  be  entirely  unsectarian 
and  yet  would  familiarise  the  children  of  Pro- 
testants, Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews  alike  with  the 
book  which  is  the  great  classic  of  our  literature.  She 
sums  up  the  whole  matter  by  declaring  that  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  certain  that  the  (question  will  find  its 
fiual  solution  not  in  attempts  at  entire  secularisation,  but 
in  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  religion  which  belong  to 
religious  unity.  Here  is  her  summary  of  the  catholic 
religious  faith  of  civilised  nations : — 

God  s  government  of  the  world  is  a  generally  accepted 
principle  among  civilised  nations.  Will  it  not  be  the  recog- 
nised duty  of  the  public  school  of  the  future  to  teach  that 
God  is  holy,  just,  and  good ;  that  He  is  to  be  loved,  wor- 
shipped, and  obeyed ;  that  His  name  is  to  be  held  in  rever- 
ence ;  that  He  holds  man  responsible  for  his  actions ;  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  obey  the  voice  of  conscience, 
and  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself  7  All  of  these  truths  are 
held  as  universals  in  the  religions  of  civilised  nations. 

Miss  Leonard  lays  great  stress  upon  the  position  that 
to  insist  upon  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  religious 
themes  in  schools  is  to  enforce  the  teaching  of  atheism, 
which  is  sectarianism  in  its  narrowest  and  worst  form. 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  May  Mr.  Maurice 
Egan,  of  Notre  Dame  University,  formulates  on  behalf  of 
Catholic  laymen  an  imperious  plea  for  Catholic  schools. 
Catholics  desire,  he  says,  religious  and  practical  education 
for  their  children,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  that  in  the 
schools  which  are  the  creation  of  mediocrity  for  the 
perpetuation  of  mediocrities.  Prof.  Egan  makes  a  not- 
able remark  as  to  the  non-propagandism  of  the  Catholic 
layman  : — 

Nothing  is  gained,  except  discomfort,  by  trying  to  force 
our  creed  on  others  whom  it  might  not  fit  and  who  might 
get  tired  of  it.  And,  believing  as  we  do  that  religion  is,  first 
of  all,  a  matter  of  correspondence  between  God's  grace  and 
man's  will,  we  have  perhaps  a  well-founded  distrust  of  our 
efforts  towards  the  conversion  of  people  whose  invincible 
ignorance  in  matters  spiritual  may  be  a  stronger  plea  for 
them  at  the  throne  of  mercy  than  that  enlightenment  by 
which  many  of  ns  profit  so  little.  Knowing,  as  most 
Catholics  do,  many  Protestants  of  the  highest  character,  the 
Catholic  is  neither  aggressive  nor  apologetic. 


CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATE& 

BY  SIR  CHARLES  TUFPER  AND  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 

Sir  Charles  Tuppbr,  in  the  May  number  of  the  North 
American  Review^  contributes  an  article  entitled,  The 
Wiman  Conspiracy  Unmasked."  There  is  no  necessity  *o 
recall  this  dead  issue  of  a  battle  fought  and  won. 

Of  more  interest  is  the  Marquis  of  Lome's  paper  on 
"  Canada  and  the  United  States,"  which  is  also  a  reply 
to  Mr.  Wiman,  but  deals  with  the  question  on  a  broader 
basis.  The  Marquis  of  Lome's  article  is  written  with 
considerable  sprightliness,  not  to  say  flippancy,  which  on 
one  occasion  almost  verges  on  the  profane,  as,  for 
instance,  when  describing  Mr.  \Viman*s  claims  for  annex- 
ing Canada,  the  Marquis  exclaims :  Great  God,  what  do 
I  see  and  bear,  the  end  of  things  created ! — a  quotation 
from  a  hymn  describing  the  last  judgment — which  seems 
singularly  out  of  place  m  such  a  paper  as  that. 

THE  AMERICANS  TOO  ENGLISH  FOR  THB  CANADIANS. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  haa  several  reasons  for  thinking 
that  Canada  will  object  to  be  absorbed  into  the  United 
States,  one  being,  curiously  enough,  that  the  United 
States  are  too  Enghsh  for  the  Canadians.    He  says  : — 

The  United  States  system  is  to  grind  into  one  English- 
speaking  democratic  community  all  foreigners  and  their 
descendants  who  settle  in  America.  German  boys  are  chaffed 
at  school  out  of  their  German.  Frenchmen  hardly  attempt 
to  go  as  settlers,  and  their  fate  is  the  same  if  they  do ;  for 
even  in  the  South,  where  conditions  are  more  favourable  to 
the  retention  of  pecaliarities,  where  there  are  few  but 
negroes  around,  witness  the  decay  of  French  in  Louisiana. 
English,  English  everywhere— in  school,  in  the  counting- 
house,  in  all  affairs  of  life. 

I  heartily  wish  that  it  was  so,  but  in  view  of  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  German  vote  and  the  solidarity 
of  German  and  other  foreign  elements  in  certain  localities, 
^t  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Marquis  of  Lome  is  somewhat 
obehind  the  time  in  his  facts.  Still  there  is  some  force  in 
the  objection  of  the  French  Canadians  to  be  rafsed 
through  the  American  mill,  and  it  can  be  reckoned  u^^on 
as  one  of  the  elements  against  annexation. 

CANADA  TOO  FREE  FOR  THB  AMERICANS. 

Another  reason  why  t*ie  Canadians  object  to  an- 
nexation is  because  they  have  so  much  more  liberty  than 
the  Americans,  Having  had  the  experience  of  tne  Old 
World  and  the  New  for  their  guidance,  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  the  American  and  English  systems.  They 
are  also  proud  of  their  system  of  govemment,  preferring 
it  to  that  established  at  Washington,  where  they  have  a 
presidential  system  more  autocratic  than  the  monarchical. 
The  pressure  in  favour  of  annexation,  he  thinks,  only 
exists  in  the  border  provinces  on  either  side.  Canada 
is  no  shallow  or  niggardly  stripe,  but  a  broad  belt,  in 
which  the  white  man,  like  the  wheat,  obtains  the  greatest 
strength  of  body.  In  every  department  definite  and 
strong  progress  of  the  best  type  is  visible  to  eveiy  visitor. 

A  HOPEFUL  PROPHECY. 

Lord  Lome  approves  of  the  protective  tariff  adopted 
by  the  Canadians,  and  maintains  that  England  under  the 
same  circumstances  would  act  the  same  way.  He  con- 
cludes his  article  as  follows : — 

Should  the  United  States  be  neighbourly,  they  will  arrange 
that  some  such  treaty  as  that  which  lasted  for  twelve  years, 
and  was  advantageous  to  the  border  countries  on  both  'sides, 
be  again  enacted.  Should  they  refuse,  the  interruption  will 
but  make  more  visible  that  bright  spark  of  patriotism  whosa 
light  has  before  now  illuminated  the  dark  passages  of 
Canada's  history,  and  will  become  yet  more  intense  as  the 
mighty  motive  power  of  national  life  makes  her  move  with 
an  ever-firmer  step  towards  that  future  she  is  conscious  she 
will  inherit. 
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♦  

THE  "NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW"  AND  ITS  EDITOR. 


OENEBAL  LLOYD  BBYCE. 


DR.  ALBERT  SHAW  devotes  the  first  place  in 
our  American  edition  last  month  to  an  account 
of  the  North  American  Review  and  its  editor. 
Greneral  Llojd  Bryce  is  a  democrat  who  was 
the  college  friend  of  his  predecessor,  the  late  Allen 
Thorndike  Rice,  at  Oxford.  When  Mr.  Rice  was 
appointed  minister  at  St.  Petersburg  he  died  before  start- 
ing for  his  new  post,  and  designated  General  Bryce.  his 
friend  and  fellow  student,  as  his  successor  in  the  editor- 
ship of  the  North  American  Review.  Mr.  Rice  was  a 
Republican.  His  democratic  successor  has  continued  to 
edit  the  Renew  upon  the  old  lines  in  such  a  way  that  no 
one  could  tell  that  a  Democrat  sat  in  the  Republican's 
chair.  The  speciality  of  the  North  American  to-day  is 
that  it  is  up  to  date,  on  the  nail,  and  much  more  alive 
than  any  other  American  magazine.    Dr.  Shaw  says : — 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  North  A  merwan  is  re- 
garded by  more  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  at  once 
the  highest  and  the  most  impartial  platform  upon  which 
current  public  issues  can  be  discussed,  than  is  any  other 
magazine  or  review.  It  is  the  one  serious  periodical  that  can 
be  found  in  readinof-rooms  in  every  state  and  t«rritor)%  and 
in  every  town  or  village  that  possesses  a  reading-room.  It  is 
especially  influential  in  the  States  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
that  constitute  the  great  heart  of  the  American  republic.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  politicians  of  both  the  great  parties  and 
members  of  the  legal  profession  are  more  lOcely  to  read  the 
North  American  than  any  other  periodical. 


Gen.  Brj'ce  is  still  a  young  man.  He  was  born  at  Flushings 
L.I.,  in  1851,  and  spent  his  boyhood  in  Georgetown,  D.C. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Georgetown  and 
afterwards  in  Professor  Anthon's  school  in  New  York.  After 
some  experience  of  travel  and  art  study  on  the  Continent  he 
entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  remained  as  a 
student  for  some  years,  and  where  he  received  first  the  B.A. 
and  then  the  M.A.  degree.  Subsequently  he  studied  law  in 
Columbia  College.  He  held  the  position  of  paymaster-general 
of  New  York  on  Governor  Hill's  staff,  until  he  entered 
national  politics.  He  served  in  the  Fiftieth  Congress  from 
the  Seventh  New  York  district,  and  gave  special  attention  at 
Washington  to  the  advocacy  of  New  York  harbour  improve- 
ment and  various  other  timely  reforms. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  venerable  periodical  which  has  so 
remarkably  renewed  its  youth  in  recent  years  may  be  of 
interest.  The  first  number  of  the  North  American  jReview 
appeared  in  Boston,  in  May,  1815,  its  editor  being  Mr. 
William  Tudor.  It  was  a  quarterly,  and  was  in  some  respects 
similar  in  form  and  method  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  then  at 
the  height  of  its  power  and  fame  in  the  mother  country. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  its  editors :— Mr.  W^illard 
PhUlips,  1819-23;  Edward  Everett,  1824-30;  the  Rev. 
Jerad  Sparks,  1^30-36 ;  Alexander  H.  Everett,  1836-1842  ; 
Dr.  John  D.  Palphrey,  1842-53;  Prof.  Francis  Bowen^ 
1853-63;  Dr.  Andrew  Peabody,  1864-68;  James  Russell 
Lowell  and  Prof.  Norton,  1868-70 ;  Professor  Gumey  and 
Mr.  Lowell,  1870-76 ;  Heniy  Adams  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Lodge, 
1876-8;  Allen  Thorndike  Rice,  and  on  Mr.  Rice's  death 
Gen.  Bryce  took  command.  It  is  fourteen  years  since 
the  Revieiv  was  transferred  from  Boston  to  New  York, 
aiid  the  number  of  its  publications  increased  from  four  to 
six  per  annum.  Shortly  afterwards  it  becaune  a  monthly^ 
and  it  has  continued  so  ever  since. 

Among  important  enterprises  with  which  the  North 
American  Review  has  been  connected,  especial  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  fact  that,  conjointly  with  the  French  Govern- 
raent  and  Mi;.  Pierre  Lorillard,  it  sent  out  the  Chamay  expe- 
dition to  Yucatan.  This  expedition  was  very  successful,  and 
<as  a  result  of  it  the  North  American  contained  a  series  of 
important  articles,  afterwards  published  in  book  form.  The 
Chamay  researches  confirmed  the  views  of  the  distinguished 
Central  American  explorer,  John  L.  Stevens,  as  regards  the 
buried  cities  of  those  countries.  Mr.  Stevens,  it  should  be 
noted,  was  the  uncle  of  Mr.  Bryce,  the  present  editor  of 
the  Review,  and  through  him  Mr.  Bryce  had  for  many  years 
possessed  not  only  special  interest  in  Central  and  South 
American  matters,  but  also  exceptional  familiarity  with 
them.  The  expedition  brought  back  to  Paris  many  anti- 
quities and  plaster  casts  of  bas-reliefs,  and  these  were  placed 
on  exhibition  in  a  special  department  of  the  Trocadero. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

A  NEW  departure  is  announced  in  the  North  Amei-ican 
for  May,  ana  one  which  is  likely  to  be  followed  more  ex- 
tensively in  the  future,  namely,  the  simultaneous  publi- 
cation of  an  article  in  the  Reme  des  Deux  Mondes  and  the 
North  American  Revieiv.  It  is  an  article  by  M.  Taine  on 
Napoleon's  ideas  of  rehgion,  a  summary  of  which  will  bft 
found  in  another  column  ;  we  also  summarise  the  article 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  "Some  Favourable  Aspects  of 
State  Socialism."  Mr.  Phelps  writes  on  the  "  Abuse  of 
Wealth,*'  Mr.  Clarkson  on  the  "Politician  and  the 
Pharisee,"  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome  and  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  on  the  Canadian  Question. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  RESTBICTING  IMMIGRATION. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has  a  paper  on  Lynch 
Law  and  Unrestricted  Immigration/'  in  which  he  states 
fiomewhat  forcibly  the  urgent  need  there  is  for  restricting 
immigration  into  the  United  States.  He  advocates  a 
system  of  consular  inspection  in  the  country  of  departure, 
and  would  refuse  to  admit  any  person  who  could  not 
read  and  write.  He  points  out  that  the  immigration 
from  England,  Ireland,  and  Germany  has  been  falHng 
off,  while  that  from  Italy,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Austria 
has  been  enormously  increasing.  In  the  seven  months  end- 
ing January  31st,  1891,  the  emigration  from  Italy,  Poland, 
Eussia,  and  Austria  was  96,000  as  against  50,000  in  the 
corresponding  seven  months  of  the  previous  year,  so  that 
it  had  nearly  doubled,  whereas  the  English-speaking 
emigrants  had  fallen  off  by  1,000  ;  58,000  came  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  50,000  from  Germany,  so 
that  the  German  and  English  emigrants  together  only 
just  outnumbered  the  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Poles, 
Russians  and  Italians.  What  is  worse,  the  desirable 
emigrants  are  falling  off,  while  the  undesirable  are 
enormously  increasing.  To  add  to  the  terrors  of  the 
Americans,  Mr.  Lodge  quotes  from  the  special  report  of 
the  State  department  on  European  Immigration  that 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  Oriental  movement.  Syrians 
and  Armenians  are  beginning  to  arrive.  The  most 
undesirable  of  all  the  emigrants  are  the  Russian 
Jews,  who  are  mostly  pedlars  on  the  smallest  scale. 
Most  of  the  Poles,  Italians,  and  Hungarians  arrive  with- 
out a  cent  in  their  pockets.  As  one-half  of  the  pauper 
population  of  Massachusetts  is  of  foreign  birth,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  American  Government  is  becoming 
alarmed  at  last.  More  important  to  a  country  than 
wealth  and  population  is  the  quality  of  its  people. 
If  the  Amencans  are  to  remain  an  English-speaking 
people,  it  seems  to  be  evident,  from  Mr.  Dingley  s  report 
and  Mr.  Lodge's  paper,  they  will  have  to  adopt  very  stringent 
measures  to  prevent  the  submerging  of  their  country 
beneath  a  non-EngUsh-speaking  flood  of  human  beings. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Henry  Clews,  in  an  article  on  "Our  Business 
Prospects,"  says  he  thinks  they  are  very  good.  The 
<K)untry  at  large  has  seldom  or  never  been  in  a  more 
prosperous  position.  The  interesting  part  of  the  article, 
nowever,  is  that  in  which  he  discusses  the  prospective 
transfeience  of  the  financial  centre  of  the  worla  from 
London  to  New  York.  He  maintains  that  the  downfall  of 
the  house  of  Baring  carried  with  it  the  eclipse  of  London. 
Kew  York  isat  present  the  strongest  financial  point  in 
the  world,  British  money  is  pouring  into  the  country  in 
such  quantities  that  in  industrial  investments  alone  in 
the  last  few  years  between  twenty  and  thirty  million 
pounds  sterling  have  been  invested.  London  has  been 
the  clesyring  house  for  the  world's  transactions  in  the 
past  largely  because  of  the  prestige  of  such  financial 
nouses  as  the  Barings.  The  prestige  of  London  as  a 
veliable  money  centre  went  with  them.  Paris  is  no  sub- 
stitute, owing  to  Panama,  copper,  and  other  collapses, 
Ffankfort  and  Berhn  are  not  big  enough,  manifest 
destiny  therefore  points  to  New  York  as  the  clearing 
house  of  the  world.  One  quarter  of  the  population  of 
the  country  clusters  within  two  miles  of  the  city,  and 
this  together  with  its  capacious  harbour  and  admirable 
position  assure  it,  in  Mr.  Clew  s  opinion,  the  future 
financial  capital  of  the  world. 

t'AX  A  POOR  GIRL  GO  TO  COLLEGE? 

Miss  Alice  Hays  discusses  this  question,  and  givei 


interesting  particulars  as  to  the  aid  societies,  funds, 
fellowships,  and  scholarships  which  are  open  to  women  in 
fourteen  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  less  than  600  scholarships  in  these  universities 
open  to  men  and  women,  and  not  200  open  to  women 
alone.  Of  the  600  scholarships  open  to  men  and  women, 
not  fifty  were  held  by  women  in  the  year  1888-89.  Miss 
Hayes'  conclusion  is  that  existing  circumstances  give  an 
almost  unquaUfied  negative  to  her  question,  Can  a  poor 
girl  go  to  college  ?  "  The  necessity  of  Hving  at  any  of 
the  colleges  involves  a  minimum  outlay  of  from  £50  to 
£60  per  annum,  besides  travelling  and  personal  expenses 
and  fees  for  tuition.  She  thinks  that  the  direction  in 
which  the  friends  of  the  higher  education  of  women 
should  go  is  as  follows : — 

The  endowment  of  full  local  scholarships,  wherever  good 
schools  provide  free  preparation  for  college,  to  be  awarded 
annually,  under  equitable  and  perfectly  understood  con- 
ditions, with  a  fixed  tenure,  would  open  to  many  girls,  who 
have  every  qualification  except  money,  an  opportunity  to 
prove  their  fitness  for  realising  their  seasonable  and  worthy 
aspirations. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  MODERN  NOVELISTS. 

The  lady  who  uses  the  noni  d€  pliune  of  Julien  Gordon 
writes  four  pages  in  deprecation  of  the  modern  cant  in 
the  expansion  of  genius  in  modern  times.  She  maintains 
that  we  beat  the  ancients  into  fits,  especially  in  the  art 
of  novel-writing.  The  modem  is  much  more  terse, 
breezy  and  simple,  than  the  old-fashioned  contortions; 
they  avoid  both  bombast  and  frigidity.  In  support  of 
her  thesis  she  points  to  Dostoievsky,  the  incomparable, 
the  immortal,  perhaps  yesterday  the  greatest  of  modern 
novelists,"  to  Tolstoi  as  the  foremost  of  living  authors. 
Alone,  "  Anna  Karenina  "  is  the  greatest  novel  of  the 
century.  What  is  there  in  the  past,  she  asks,  that  can 
equal  the  vigour  of  the  French  style,  with  its  exquisite 
elegance  and  finish  ?  Of  Frenchmen  she  mentions 
Daudet,  De  Maupassant,  Bourget.    She  proceeds : — 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  Robert  Loais  Stevenson,  with  his 
lurid  questionings,  whose  answers  have  made  men  tremble  ? 
Has  he  no  genius  ?  And  shall  we  not  be  thankful  for  our 
own  Bret  Harte,  with  his  beaatif  al  idyl,  "  In  the  Carquinea 
Woods,"  or  his  still  deeper  story  of  temptation  and  repentance, 
"The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain**?  Beauty,  sublimity, 
elegance,  humour,  wit,  are  not  mere  chimeras;  they  still 
breathe.  We  shall  not  learn  them ;  they  are  ours.  Let  us 
dare,  then,  to  be  ourselves,  to  avoid  those  restraints. 

JuUen  Gordon  practises  what  she  preaches;  no  one 
could  be  less  restrained,  but  even  when  she  narrows  her-' 
self  down  to  what  she  calls  an  anguish  of  modernity  " 
we  can  hardly  regard  her  style  as  an  ideal  of  simplicity. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  WEALTH. 

Mr.  Phelps  and  Bishop  Potter  continue  the  discussion 
which  Mr.  Carnegie  began.  Bishop  Potter's  article  is  a 
powerful  plea  for  the  personal  service,  illustrated,  among 
other  things,  by  reference  to  Edward  Denison's  work  in 
the  east  of  London.  He  reminds  the  possessors  of 
wealth  and  leisure  that  there  are  opportunities  in  the 
ministry  to  youth,  to  inexperience,  to  the  tempted  and 
the  wronged,  for  their  personal  activities,  and  gifts,  and 
acquirements.  The  opportunities  for  such  endeavour  are 
almost  innumerable,  and  his  suggestion  of  a  lawyer's  guild 
for  the  defence  of  the  defenceless  in  police-courts  might 
be  very  valuable.  He  says  that  the  Church  club  in  the 
diocese  of  New  York  contemplates  the  formation  of  such  a 
fjuild  for  kindred  purposes.  It  would  afford  a  rare  field 
in  which  learning  and  wealth  could  stiive  together. 
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THE  FORUM. 

The  Foi'um  for  May  does  not  bear  the  name  and  super- 
scription of  its  editor  on  its  forehead,  and  the  only  innova- 
tion which  its  new  editor  introduces  is  the  insertion  of  a 
small  paper  entitled  "  Free  Silver  Coinage — Why  Not  ?  " 
by  Edward  Atkinson. 

STATE  lUGHTS  AND  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

The  first  place  in  the  review  is  devoted  to  a  paper  by 
Mr.  ex-Secretary  Bayard,  who  insists  that  whatever 
happens  from  the  result  of  the  Italian  protest  against  tho 
lynchings  at  New  Orleans,  the  one  thing  which  must  not 
bo  done  is  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   He  says: — 

There  is  a  manifest  and  dangerous  tendency  in  our  insti- 
tutions toward  centralisation  and  consolidation  of  power.  No 
remedy,  therefore,  for  alleged  evils  or  inconveniencies  should 
be  accepted  thdt  increases  this  tendency. 

He  devotes  his  paper  to  the  examination  of  the  two 
precedents  boa.ing  upon  the  case,  and  sums  up  by  declar- 
ing that  if  any  change  has  to  be  made  it  should  be  made 
in  the  direction  of  excluding  foreigners  rather  than  alter- 
ing United  States  institutions  to  suit  the  demands  of 
foreign  nations. 

if,  therefore,  the  piinciples  of  law  and  the  arrangements 
for  their  exercise  declared  by  our  courts  to  be  consonant 
with  tlie  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  individual  liberty,  cannot  be  peaceably 
possessed  and  enjoyed  by  our  citizens,  and  be  acknowledged 
and  recognised  as  the  basis  of  our  government,  because  of 
the  presence  within  our  borders  of  alien  subjects  and 
citizens  of  foreign  powers,  whose  personal  wrongs  m?Cy  not 
be  remedied  to  their  satisfaction  or  to  that  of  their  govern- 
ment without  the  impairment  and  disorder  of  oar  system, 
then  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  unquestionable  and 
sovereign  right  of  the  United  States  to  determine  by  positive 
law  who  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  our  gates  and  who 
shall  be  excluded  must  b3  exercised. 

THE  COMMONWEALTII  OF  AV.STRALIA. 

Sir  Roderick  W,  Cameron  describes  the  present  condi- 
tion and  future  prospects  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Australia,  and  discusses  tho  significance  of  the  new 
Commonwealth  to  the  old  American  Republic.  His 
article  is  a  plea  for  the  introduction  of  free  trade 
between  America  and  Australia,  at  least  so  far  as 
relates  to  raw  materials.  If  American  cotton  were 
freely  exchanged  for  Australian  wool,  he  thinks  the 
trade  between  the  two  countries  would  increase  ten- 
fold. Note  also  that  Sir  Roderick  Cameron  thinks 
that  New  Zealand  will  always  exercise  a  great,  if  not 
controlling,  influence  in  the  future  of  the  Southern 
r^acific.  An  article  which  points  in  the  same  direction 
is  Roger  Q.  Mill's  Reciprocity:  Why,  Southwards  onlyr' 
a  short,  sensible  paper,  in  which  he  asks,  "  Why,  if  Reci- 
procity is  such  a  good  thing  that  is  sought  anxiously 
with  the  South  American  Repubhc  who  consume  hardly 
any  American  products,  should  it  not  be  oven  a  batter 
thing  with  the  European  nations  who  fonn  the  great 
market  for  the  American  farmer?" 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  DR.  MOMERIE. 

Dr.  Momerie's  paper  on  "  Changes  of  Orthodoxy  in 
England  "  begins  by  setting  forth  with  considerable  vigour 
the  chaos  of  belief  and  unbelief  that  exists  within  the  pale 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  maintains  that  the  modifi- 
cation of  subscription  made  by  the  Act  of  1866  liberated 
the  clergyman  from  any  necessity  to  maintain  any  doc- 
trine excepting  that  of  righteousness.  The  form  of  sub- 
scription is,  "I  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  set  forth  in  the  Prayer-book,  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  Word  of  God."  Mark,  says  he,  this  in  the 
singular  number.    That  is,  this  doctrine  can  only  be 


Christ,  and  there  is  only  one  all-pomprehensive 
synonym  for  Christ,  which  is  righteousness.  All,  except 
notorious  evil-doers,  are  members  of  the  Church,  for  in 
every  nation,  he  that  worketh  righteousness,  is  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  Church  of  the  First- Bom. 
Broad  Churchism  of  the  broadest  is,  therefore,  established 
by  the  law,  and  the  EngUsh  Church,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, opens  its  priesthood  to  man,  altogether  regard- 
less of  his  belief.  Neither  doctrines  nor  ceremonies  nave 
anything  to  do  with  our  Church  as  such.  Other  founda- 
tion can  no  man  lay  for  the  Church  of  the  Future  than 
the  idea  of  righteousness.  Ecclesiasticism  being  based 
on  any  narrow  foundation  is  unworthy  of  humanity  and 
of  God,  and  must  be  swept  away.  A  true  Church  is 
absolutely  opposed  to  ecclesiasticism.  Dr.  Momerie  has 
evidently  a  great  deal  to  do  in  converting  the  heathen 
among  his  own  clerical  brethren,  who,  whatever  they 
believe  or  disbelieve,  do  not  believe  in  Momerie. 

AMERICAN  SERVILITY  TO  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Tliomas  Davidson  makes  his  moan  over  the 
domination  of  English  literature  in  America,  in  an  article 
which  cannot  fail  to  produce  considerable  discussion  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  According  to  this  professor, 
the  Americans  are  singularly  lacking  in  patriotism,  and  as 
a  result  they  follow  in  thought  and  life  tho  senile  and 
semi-barbarous  ideals  of  past  epochs.  In  no  ono 
department  of  our  activity — pohtics,  business,  educa- 
tion, religion,  art,  thought,  or  literature — has  tho 
spirit  of  the  American  freedom  been  able  to 
assert  itself.  Vanquished  Europe  still  rules  her  van- 
quisher, America.  Home  literature  is  overwhelmed  by 
foreign  productions  w^hich  obUterate  the  American  ideal 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people.  In  EngUsh  novels 
there  is  a  subtly  atavistic  poison  wdiich  puts  to  sleep  tho 
new  man,  the  free  American  in  us,  and  awakes  tho 
slumbering,  servile,  overbearing  Englishman,  or  the 
servile  EngUsliwoman,  with  disastrous  results.  American 
youth,  corrupted  by  the  reading  of  English  novels,  tries 
to  adopt  the  habits  and  useless  life  of  English  lords, 
while  the  American  girls  are  so  demoralised  as  to  become 
utterly  unfit  to  become  American  wives  and  mothers. 

OTHER  ARTICLE.S. 

President  Walker  describes  the  difterence  between  the 
United  States  census  and  the  censuses  of  Europe.  The 
chief  difference  is  that  the  European  takes  a  photographic 
view  of  the  people  at>  a  given  moment,  whereas  the 
United  States  census  is  spread  over  a  month.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  in  America 
in  which  there  is  but  one  house  to  the  square  mile, 
and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  count  the  people 
in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  The  American  census 
makes  up  for  it,  however,  in  the  multiplicity  of  the 
information  which  it  collects,  with  the  result  that  it 
nearly  kills  the  census-takers.  The  superintendent 
of  the  tenth  census,  and  his  three  clerks,  all  died  in  office, 
wliile  the  present  officer,  Mr.  Porter,  had  to  fly  for  his  life 
to  Europe  in  the  middle  of  his  work  in  order  to  esciipe 
death.  Mr.  Senator  Frye  describes  the  harbours  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  work  that  is  being  done  to  develop 
them  in  preparation  of  the  expected  extension  of  south- 
western commerce.  Professor  Lester  Ward,  in  a  brief 
paper  on  "  The  Transmission  of  CulturCj'  states  and  dis- 
cusses the  point  at  issue  between  Professor  Weissmanu 
and  his  opponents.    Mr.  Ward  defines  it  thus  : — 

The  point  at  issue  is  whether  there  is  a  casual  relation 
between  the  cultivation  of  these  faculties  and  their  develop- 
ment; in  other  words,  whether  the  increment  gained  by 
heir  exercise  is  transmitted  to  posterity. 
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THE  ARENA. 

The  Arena  concludes  its  third  volume  with  the  May 
number.  It  contains  portraits  of  J ulian  Hawthorne  and 
the  Rev.  Minot  Savage. 

NO  MOEB  WHEAT  FROM  AMERICA. 

The  first  place  in  the  May  number  is  devoted  to  a  very 
alarming  paper  by  C.  Wood  Davies,  who  maintains,  on  the 
strength  of  a  very  elaborate  array  of  statistics,  that  in 
a  very  few  years  the  United  States,  instead  of  exporting 
wheat,  will  have  to  import  it  from  other  countries, 
and  he  asks  the  following  question  without  undertaking 
to  answer  it  :— 

What  country  can  take  the  place  of  the  United  States  as 
a  factor  in  the  wheat  supply  of  tlie  world,  and  where  can  be 
procured  bread  for  the  ever  increasing:  millions,  and  what  will 
be  the  price  of  wheat  when  the  United  States  enters  the 
market  .as  a  buyer— instead  of  bein^  the  largest  seller— and 
competes  for  a  part  of  an  insufficient  supply  ? 

IS  SPIRITDALISM  WORTH  INVESTIQATIXG  Y 

Mr.  JuUan  Hawthorne  writes  a  brief  article  in  which 
he  maintains  that  spiritualism  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
looking  into.  The  Rev.  Minot  Savage,  who  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  phenomena  of  spiritualism  for  fifteen 
years,  replies,  maintaining  that  nothing  is  better  worth 
while  investigating  than  spiritualism.  M-.  Savage  s  chief 
point  is  that  of  all  problems  which  can  exercise  a  man's 
mind,  nothing  weighs  so  heavily  on  the  human  heart 
as  the  doubt  whether  or  not  personal  identity  continues 
after  death.  To  establish  that  certainty  would  help 
the  world  to  a  practical  trust  in  the  justice  of  the 
government  of  the  universe  and  lift  the  level  of  the 
world  s  life.  No  doubt  this  is  true,  but  the  question  which 
Mr.  Savage  does  not  answer  conclusively  is  whether  the 
attempt  to  find  a  definite  solution  of  this  problem  by  t!io 
investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  spirituahsm  has  evtr 
really  helped  any  considerable  number  of  human  beings  to 
peace,  trust,  confidence,  and  strength,  or  any  other 
blessing.  There  are  men  who  maintain  that  for  one 
person  which  such  investigation  has  helped  there  are  a 
dozen  whom  it  has  hindered.  I  do  not  say  this  in  any 
way  deprecating  the  investigation  of  any  and  all 
phenomena — that  is  a  simple  duty,  and  th are  may  lie  in 
the  solution  of  these  phenomana  a  clue  to  the  great  secret 
of  the  universe,  but  as  yet  very  little  progress  seems  to 
have  been  made  towards  finding  it. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON'. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Powell  contributes  a  study  of  Thomas 
JeS'erson,  which  canclude3  with  the  following  digest  of 
Je3*ei'son*s  principles  :  — 

(I)  Djmocracy,  or  the  fundaraontal  rights  of  the  individual. 

(2)  Decentralisation  in  both  State  and  general  government. 

(3)  Economy,  by  which  he  intended  to  deny  the  rights  of  any 
government  to  demand  the  money  of  the  people  for  any 
purpose  not  strictly  demanded  for  public  defence  and  common 
welfare.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  would  be  his  judgment  of 
recent  legislation.  (4)  Education,  for  this  was  the  idea 
that  from  first  to  last  he  ever  pressed  as  most  im- 
portant. In  178G  he  wrote  to  Washington,  *'  It  is  an 
axiom  of  my  mind,  that  our  liberty  can  never 
be  safe  but  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves ;  and  that, 
too,  of  the  people  with  a  certain  degree  of  instruction. 
This  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  effect,  and  on  a  general 
plan."  Jealous  of  expenditure  and  of  centralisation  else- 
where, he  would  have  the  State  an  educational  as  well  as 
political  organisation.  Mr.  Henderson's  volume  on  '*  Thomas 
Jefferson  on  Public  Education  "  is  timely.  (5)  Emancipa- 
tion. On  the  subject  of  slavery  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  pro- 
nounced abolitionist.  (6)  Peace  at  almost  any  price  is 
essential  to  the  complete  escape  of  the  individual  from  pupil- 
age to  imperator.  He  strained  this  point  while  dealing  with 
Great  Britain,  and  exposed  himself  to  abuse.   But  to  him  war 


was  the  very  last  resort.  (7)  Kestriction  of  the  official  ser^ 
vice  of  the  President  to  two  terms.  He  decUned  a  third 
term  emphatically  as  unpatriotic  and  unwise.  (8)  Tolera- 
tion in  religion.  His  opponents  charged  him  with  being  aa 
atheist.  He  answered,  I  am  a  Christian  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  he  (Jesus)  wished  any  one  to  be ;  sincerely  attached 
to  his  doctrines  in  preference  to  all  others,  ascribing  to  him- 
self every  human  excellence,  and  believing  he  never  claimed 
any  other."  There  is  no  other  character  in  our  early  American 
history  about  which  young  enthusiasm  may  always  rally,  and 
become  inspired  for  the  best  citizenship.  As  chaste  as 
Washington,  as  brilliant  with  his  pen  as  his  friend  Patrick 
Henry  was  with  his  tongue,  Jefferson  stands  alone  and  un- 
equalled as  the  typo  forever  of  joung  America. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Prof.  Emil  Blum  describes  Russia  of  to-day  in  an  article 
which  would  have  been  more  in  place  in  an  encyclopredia. 
Max  O'Rell  describes  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  *  Unco  Guid  ' " 
in  a  paper  which  would  have  been  better  in  the  waste 
paper  basket.  Prof.  Isaacs  tells  us  what  Judaism  is.  It 
consists,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  humanity.  Dr. 
Chapin's  article  on  the  Survival  of  Faith  says  that 
the  essence  of  the  teaching  is  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  that  the  need 
of  the  age  is  more  for  fraternity  than  for  charity, 
and  the  churches  must  not  feed  the  hungry  and  clotne 
the  naked,  but  must  anxiously  inquire  into  the  operation 
of  those  biological  and  social  laws  which  allow  so  many 
to  go  hungry  and  naked.  Divinity  students  should  learn 
more  sociology  and  less  theology.  Dr.  McGarvey  main- 
tains that  there  should  be  a  decided  chance  in  the  pre- 
valent treatment  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
both  by  behevers  and  unbelievers.  Mr.  Frank  King 
describes  an  interesting  social  and  economic  experiment 
in  a  paper  which  gives  detailed  account  of  the  new  artisan 
dwellings  erected  by  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  in  Victoria 
Square.  Mr.  King  thinks  that  the  arrangements  of  these 
dwellings  furnish  the  best  possible  condition  for  a  breath- 
ing place  in  the  heait  of  a  large  and  densely  populated 
city.  It  is  an  important  lesson  in  pro^essive  science 
which  he  thinks  may  do  good  in  America.  The  editor 
deUvers  his  soul  on  the  subject  of  the  nondesirability  of 
Socialism,  and  maintains  that  in  the  shade  of  paternal 
government  progress  has  ever  withered  science ;  progress 
and  human  enfoldment  move  in  the  wake  of  liberty.  He 
has  no  faith  in  any  system  of  human  government  that 
destroys  human  freedom. 


SCRIBNER. 

Francisque  Sarcey  contributes  to  Scn'bner  a  char- 
mingly Parisian  paper  on  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  which 
is  copiously  illustrated  by  Jeanniot.  M.  Sarcey  mentions, 
among  other  things,  that  the  Annales  Politique  et  Literaive 
has  a  circulation  of  60,000  in  provincial  France,  but  as  it 
is  not  read  in  Paris,  it  is  absolutely  ignored  on  the  boule- 
vards. Mr.  William  Rideing  describes  the  appUances  which 
exist  to  secure  the  safety  of  Atlantic  traffic.  He  maintains 
that  the  transatlantic  ferry  has  the  most  perfect  system  of 
hghts,  buoys,  and  fog-signals  in  the  world.  In  1890, 200,000 
cabm  passengers  were  earned  to  and  fro,  and  372,000 
emigrants  landed  in  America.  This  enormous  traffic  was 
conducted  without  any  accident.  The  frontispiece  is 
devoted  to  Moliere,  upon  whom  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  writes 
one  of  his  characteristic  httle  papers,  the  moral  of  which 
is  that  although  we  cannot  dethrone  Shakespeare,  if 
Shakespeare  has  an  assessor,  his  companion  is  Moliere. 
Mr.  Levison's  paper  on  Photographs  of  Luminous  Objects 
is  illustrated  oy  specimens  of  photographs  of  fireworks,, 
electric  light,  and  other  luminous  objects. 
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THl^  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

The  first  place  in  the  Century  is  devoted  to  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison's  account  of  Colonel  William  Byrd,  of  Westover, 
Virginia,  who  founded  the  iron  industry  in  America,  and 
was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Crown 
Oovemor  as  deputy  of  the  absent  Earl  of  Orkney.  "  He 
was  one  of  the  few  Crown  Governors  deserving  the  praise 
•of  future  generations."  Mrs.  Harrison,  however,  tells  us 
little  of  his  life  in  Virginia,  being  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  earher  part  of  his  career  which  was  spent  in  England. 
Much  the  most  interesting  and  charmingly  written  paper 
in  the  Century  is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell's  "Play  and  Work 
in  the  Alps."  The  play  is  Mrs.  Pennell's,  the  work  is  her 
husband's,  consisting  exclusively  in  moimtaineering, 
apparently  of  the  most  breakneck  description.  The 
sketches  of  Zermatt  and  the  Matterhom  are.  exceedingly 
lifelike.  Mr.  Gillespie  describes  ''A  Miner's  Sunday  in 
Colomba  ^  from  the  diary  which  he  kept  in  California  in 
1849-50.  There  is  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Greorge  Dallas's 
Reminiscences  of  Diplomatic  Life  in  St.  Petersburg  Fifty 
Years  Ago."  It  is  illustrated  with  an  excellent  portrait  of 
the  wife  of  Nicholas  the  First  arrayed  in  all  her  jewels. 
Mr.  Dallas's  portrait  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the 
magazine.  Eleanor  Field  has  a  descriptive,  well-illus- 
trated article,  which  deals  with  life  at  Newnham.  Miss 
yield  was  a  student  at  Newnham  in  1884.  Appended  to 
her  paper  is  a  note  by  Catherine  Baldwin  on  the  health  of 
women  students  at  colleges,  which  quotes  Mrs.  Henry  Sidg- 
wick's  health  statistics  of  women  students  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  and  their  sisters,  and  adds  a  quotation  from 
the  sixteenth  report  of  the  Massachusett's  Bureau  of 
Labour  statistics  on  the  health  of  American  female 
college  graduates,  which  shows  that  female  graduates  do 
not  seem  to  show  any  marked  difference  in  general  health 
from  the  average  woman  engaged  in  other  kinds  of  work. 
Mrs.  Baldwin  says : — 

The  proportion  of  Americans  who  report  had  health  on 
entering  college  is  25  per  cent.,  of  English  women  only  8  per 
cent.  Such  figures  throw  a  side-light  on  the  ordinary 
hygienic  condition  of  American  well-to-do  homes,  ^hile  a 
large  proportion  of  American  college  graduates  marry,  a  larger 
proportion  are  childless.  A  smaller  proportion  of  them  are 
engaged  in  educational  work — in  other  words,  more  American 
college-bred  women  are  absorbed  in  the  home  and  philan- 
thropic work  of  the  nation,  and  so  act  as  an  invaluable 
leaven. 

There  is  a  short  paper  by  Countess  Von  Krockow,  which 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  account  which  it  gives  of 
the  Victoria  Lyceum,  an  institution  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  German  women,  founded  by  Miss  Archer,  in 
Berlin,  and  which  embodies  the  highest  advance  which 
the  reform  of  female  education  has  made  in  Germany. 
There  is  an  admirable  picture  of  General  Sherman  and«a 
report  of  the  liist  speech  which  he  delivered  at  the  Press 
Club  dinner  to  Mr.  Stanley  on  January  31st.  The 
Present-day  paper,  entitled  Pensions  and  Socialism " 
protests  against  the  legislation  which,  in  the  name  of  the 
veteran  soldier,  depletes  our  national  purse  for  the  bene- 
fit of  pension  brokers,  and  against  the  indiscriminate 
lavishness  which  does  not  discnminate  between  sufiering 
heroes  and  those  wiio  should  be  content  with  the  honour 
Df  having  served  the  country  in  the  hour  of  her  utmost 
need. 

Two  features  of  Our  Day  for  May  are  Joseph  Cook's 
lecture  on  "The  Rights  and  Wrongs  of  Red  Men,"  Mr. 
Tibbies'  plea  for  a  new  government  for  Indians,  and  Dr. 
Jackson's  demand  for  the  introduction  of  domesticated 
reindeer  into  Alaska. 


THE  COSMOPOUTAN. 

This  month  I  have  to  notice  two  numbers  of  the  Cosmo^ 
politan — May  and  June.  The  Cosmopolitan  is  now  pub- 
lished simultaneously  in  London  and  New  York,  and  can 
be  had  at  the  International  News  Company,  Bream's 
Buildings,  Chancery  Line.  I  venture  to  predict  that  the 
Cosmopolitan  will  command  an  extensive  circulation  when 
its  admirable  illustratioos  and  interesting  articles  become 
better  known. 

The  June  number  contains  several  popular  pap^s, 
which  are  illustrated  in  the  usual  admirable  style  of  the 
American  magazines.  We  have  a  paper  by  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Pelham-Clinton  on  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich. 
Mr.  T.  M.  B.  Connery's  reminiscences  of  Stanley  and 
Edison  are  interesting,  if  for  nothing  else  than 
because  of  the  admirably  printed  portrait  showing 
how  handsome  Mr.  Stanley  was  in  1874.  Mr.  F. 
P.  HiW  describes  Dresden  as  a  model  municipality ; 
and  Miss  Wellcome  has  a  paper  on  Gustavo  Dor^,  which 
is  full  of  illustrations  of  that  artist's  peculiar  genius. 
The  paper  on  Japanese  women  naturally  compares  with  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold's  recent  paper  on  the  same  subject.  A.  L. 
Eraser  writes  on  the  Needs  of  the  Farmer,  and  Julia 
Magruder  describes  the  house  of  Madame  de  Pompadour 
at  Fontainbleu.  The  portrait  of  that  lady  forms  the 
frontispiece.  There  is  a  sensible  article,  not  illustrated, 
on  *'  The  Great  Unpublished,"  and  an  interesting,  much- 
illustrated  paper  on  Beau  Brummell.  Altogether  the 
magazine  is  full  of  interest  from  first  to  last. 

Persons  interested  in  the  theatre  will  turn  with 
curiosity  to  the  first  article  in  the  May  number,  which 
gives  a  copiously  illustrated  account  of  the  well-known 
stage  Cleopatras,  of  whom  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  almost 
the  only  .one  who  corresponds  to  our  ideal.  Mr. 
Fenn's  illustrations  of  the  palatial  edifices  recently 
erected  in  the  New  Philadelphia,  give  us  a  striking 
picture  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Quaker  city. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  describes  the  leading  musical 
institutions  of  New  York  in  order  to  give  some 
idea  of  its  great  musical  activity.  New  York 
seems  to  be  the  capital  of  the  United  States  in  music 
as  in  everything  else.  There  is  a  description  of  silver 
mining  in  Colorado,  and  an  account  of  kennels  and 
kennel  clubs,  which  dog  fanciers  will  read  with  interest. 
There  is  a  tragic  little  military  story  by  Archibald  Forbes, 
and  a  much  more  agreeable  tale  by  Albion  Tourgee  also 
relating  to  military  affiurs.  Mr.  Herbert  Pierson's  "  Our 
Boarding  House  in  Salanmnca"  has  a  melancholy  in- 
terest attaching  to  it,  as  it  is  the  last  article  of  the 
young  artist,  who  did  not  survive  to  see  the  paper  con- 
taining his  first  sketches  from  Spain. 


In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June,  Carl  Schurz 
discourses  at  some  len^h  upon  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is 
surprising  what  a  dull  article  can  be  written  on  this 
interesting  theme ;  in  this,  however,  Carl  Schurz's  German 
descent  probably  stood  him  in  good  stead.  "  The  Lady 
of  Fort  St.  John  "  is  the  title  of  the  new  serial  story 
which  will  be  hefcnn  in  the  July  number  of  the  magazine 
by  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood 
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HOMILETIC  REVILW. 

Th8  Horr^ditic  JReview  for  May  is  above  the  average 
in  interest.  Besides  Dr.  Wilkinson's  tribute  to  Canon 
Liddon  and  a  notable  plea  for  an  endowed  newspaper, 
there  are  interesting  articles  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
McCosh  upon  "The  Federation  of  the  Churches  as  a  Means 
of  Beunitmg  Christendom a  paper  by  Dr.  Warfield,  on 
"  The  Present  Problem  of  Inspiration  j  '  Archdeacon 
Farrar's  sermon  on  Gordon,  and  one  of  Dr.  Stuckenberg's 
interesting  surveys  of  social,  moral  and  religious  progress 
on  the  Continent ;  and  a  paper  by  the  Nun  of  Kenmareon 
the  coufessioDal,  of  which  she  has  nothing  to  say  that  is 
good. 


HARPER'S. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  new  number  of  Harper's  con- 
aists  in  Mr.  George  Du  Maurier's  d^but  as  a  novelist,  for 
the  June  number  contains  the  first  instalment  of  his 
novel  "  Peter  Ibbetson.''  It  opens  by  an  introduction, 
signed  Madge  Plunkett,  with  the  following  sentences : — 

The  writer  of  this  singular  autobiography  was  my  cousin, 
who  died  at  the  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum,  of  which  he  had 
been  an  inmate  three  years.  He  had  been  removed  thither 
after  a  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  homicidal  mania  (which 

fortunately  led  to  no  serious  consequences)  from  Gaol, 

where  he  had  spent  twenty- live  years,  having  been  condemned 

to  penal  servitude  for  life,  for  the  murder  of  ,  his 

relative.   He  had  been  originally  sentenced  to  death.   It  was 

at  Lunatic  Asylum  that  he  wrote  these  memoirs,  and  I 

received  the  MS.  soon  after  his  decease,  with  the  most  touch- 
ing letter,  appealing  to  oar  early  friendship,  and  appointing 
me  his  literary  executrix. 

The  first  instalment  fills  about  twenty-two  pages,  and 
is  illustrated  by  about  fourteen  sketches  b^  Du  Maurier 
himself.  The  whole  of  this  month's  section  is  a  very 
brightly  written  picture  of  seven  years  of  schoolboy  life 
in  the  environs  of  Paris.  Mr.  Child  continues  his  sketches 
of  South  American  travel.  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett  writes 
on  "  The  Technique  of  Rest,"  which  may  be  read  with 
advantage  by  people  who  sufier  from  sleeplessness.  One 
point  on  which  she  lays  great  stress  is  to  lie  perfectly 
quiet,  not  even  to  move  a  little  finger ;  she  also  recom- 
mends the  slow  swinging  of  a  hammock  as  an  incentive  to 
sleep.  The  best  illustrated  papers  are  those  describing 
the  Chateaux  of  the  Loire  ana  the  Warwickshire  Avon. 
Mr.  Walter  Besant  writes  on  "  London  After  the 
Romans."  Thomas  Hardy  finishes  his  sketch  of  Wessex 
Folk.''  Mr.  Henry  L.  Nelson  describes  town  and  village 
government  in  a  paper  which  should  encourage  English 
statesmen  to  press  resolutely  on  in  the  task  of  esta- 
blishing local  responsible  government.  It  is  the  village 
town  meeting,  he  maintains,  that  has  been  the  foundation 
of  all  that  is  best  in  the  American  constitution. 


In  the  Harvest  Field  for  May,  1891,  a  missionary 
magazine  published  by  the  Wesleyans  at  Madras,  the 
Rev.  W.  Gowdie  subjects  Mr.  Booth-Tucker's  "  Darkest 
India"  to  a  series  of  unsympathetic  criticisms.  There 
is  also  an  account  by  another  missionary  of  a  visit  he 
paid  to  Goojerat  in  order  to  see  and  hear  what  has  really 
been  done  by  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  revival  which  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  there. 

In  the  Andover  Review  for  May  there  is  a  vigorous 
appeal  to  the  Congre^tionalists  of  America  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  the  crisis  of  missions  is  at  hand.  There  is 
also  an  article  on  the  "Moral  Undertone,"  the  writer  of 
which  regards  the  recent  protests  against  Mr.  Pamell  and 
Sir  Ohanes  Dilke  as  clearing  the  air  and  revealing  the 
army  of  hidden  forces  in  the  way  which  makes  causes 
hope  to  become  definite  and  confident  for  society's 


future.  The  Andover  reviewer  rejoices  to  think  that 
there  have  been  no  instances  in  America  for  many  years 
of  political  men  being  guilty  of  the  offences  ef  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  and  Mr.  ParneU.  If  there  had  been,  he  beUeves 
the  protest  would  have  been  equally  emphatic.  Hence 
while  admitting  that  both  poverty  and  wealth  are  leading 
to  grave  immoralities,  the  Andover  reviewer  believes  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  discouragement,  that  the  protest 
and  response  is  so  vigorous  and  in  so  large  a  proportion 
to  the  danger,  that  he  is  encouraged  to  &Heve  that  the 
moral  undertone  is  stronger  than  the  immoralities  which 
are  being  brought  up  to  the  surface  of  social  and  public 
life.  There  is  also  an  Interesting  sketch  of  Richard 
Henry  Dana. 

The  natural  history  paper  in  Comhill  is  devoted  to 
Our  Thrushes.  There  is  an  interesting  political  sketch  of 
a  labour  candidate.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing 
is  the  announcement  that  the  publication  of  the  July 
number  will  be  deferred  until  the  second  of  July,  in  order 
to  obtain  copyright  in  America  for  a  new  serial  story 
entitled  "  The  New  Rector,"  by  Stanley  J.  Weyman.  The 
serial  "Eight  Days"  is  ended  in  the  present  number. 
Mr.  Grant  Allen's  paper  is  on  the  "  King*s  Luck."  There 
is  also  a  bright  little  descriptive  paper  on  the  French 
Swiss  frontier. 

In  Macmillan,  Mr.  Perry  describes  Moltke  as  a  man 
of  letters.  J ulia  Cartwright  pays  a  tribute  to  the  art  of 
Frederick  Walker.    She  says : — 

Not  Millet  himself,  great  as  he  was,  had  so  deep  and 
genuine  a  passion  for  beauty  as  this  young  English  artist. 

Mrs  Williams  publishes  some  hitherto  unpublished 
letters  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  Gilbert  Parker  writes  a 
brief  story,  entitled  "The  Woman  in  the  Morgue."  I 
refer  elsewhere  to  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  article  on  the 
"  lUse  of  British  Dominion  in  the  East." 

The  chief  paper  in  the  Newbery  House  Magazine 
is  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Pocock's  account  of  the  Oxford 
movement.  It  is  a  historical  retrospect  by  a  man  who 
was  an  Oxford  undergraduate  in  1834,  and  is  still  suffi- 
ciently behind  the  times  to  remark  with  alarm  the  growing 
feeling  which  he  recognises  on  the  part  of  Churchmen  to 
minimise  the  difierence  of  opinion  which  exists  between 
them  and  the  difiefent  Nonconformist  bodies.  Dr.  Hay- 
man  describes  Battle  Abbey,  and  Miss  Beale  gives  a 
bright  and  sympathetic  account  of  the  admirable  work 
done  by  Mrs.  Meredith's  Prison  Mission  at  Clapham. 


Sunday  Newspapers.— As  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  has 
started  the  Sunday  Sun,  and  Mr.  Massingham  relies 
chiefly  upon  the  Sunday  World  for  securing  the  success 
of  the  paper  which  he  has  taken  over  from  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  opinion  of  London  jour- 
nalists that  the  Sunday  paper  oflfers  the  most  promising 
field  for  journalistic  circulation.  This  gives  point  to  Dr. 
Chadboume's  article  on  the  Sunday  Newspaper,  which  has 
the  first  place  in  (hir  Day  for  May.  Dr.  Chadbourne 
maintains  that  the  Simday  paper  is  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Christian  Sabbath ;  it  is  a  purely  business 
enterprise,  published  for  money,  and  an  enterprise  which 
is  utterly  foreign  in  spirit  to  the  Christian  Sabbath.  It 
owes  its  existence  to  a  spirit  of  greed,  which  would 
wreak  the  Sabbath  without  remorse  in  order  to  earn  an 
additional  five  per  cent.  If  the  Simday  paper  is  allowed 
to  be  sold  on  Sunday,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  other 
commodity  should  not  be  sold  also  in  order  to  increase 
the  gains  of  the  vendors.  The  same  magazine  contains 
lengthy  notices  of  six  prize  ess^s  which  have  just  been 
published  in  America  on  **The  Observance  of  the 
Sabbath."  ^  ^ 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

1  HAVE  dealt  elsewhere  with  Signer  Crispi  s  article  on 
France  and  Italy,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  paper  in 
this  month's  periodicals.  The  rest  of  the  articles  in  the 
Ckmtemporary  are  somewhat  overshadowed  by  his,  but 
they  are  of  good  general  interest. 

THE  cardinal's  PLEA  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

In  a  brief  p^r  of  three  pages  Cardinal  Manning 
prints  a  very  cogent  plea  in  favour  of  raising  the  age  at 
which  children  are  permitted  to  enter  the  factory  from 
ten  to  twelve.  The  Cardinal  points  out  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  Mr.  Buxton's  amendment  by  the  Grand  Committee 
on  the  Factory  Bill,  is  a  mournful  abdication  of  our  high 
position.  If  the  Bill  passes  in  its  present  form  we  shall 
have  departed  from  our  consent  given  at  the  International 
Conference  at  Berlin,  and  put  ourselves  on  a  lower  level 
than  all  the  advanced  industrial  nations  and  degrade  oiur- 
selves  to  the  level  of  Italy  and  Spain.  The  Cardinal 
reminds  us  that  the  late  Commission  on  Education  unani- 
mously reported  that  the  minimum  ase  should  be 
raised  from  ten  to  eleven,  and  that  probably  a  majority 
of  its  members  would  have  voted  in  favour  of  raising  the 
minimum  age  to  twelve.  In  the  face  of  this,  and  of  oiu- 
action  at  the  Berlin  Conference,  the  Cardinal  shrinks  from 
believing  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  false  to  its 
pledges  at  Berlin  and  to  our  own  dignity  as  the  first  in- 
dustrial power  in  the  world.  Mr,  Dunckley,  speaking  from 
a  close  personal  knowledge  of  Lancashire  and  Lancashire 
men,  strongly  supports  the  Cardinal's  plea. 

THE  MEANING  OF  **  PORNEIA." 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  hold  which  the  Scriptures 
have  upon  the  English-speaking  man  is  aflforded  by  the 
article  which  Sir  Alfred  Stephen  contributes  to  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  law  of  divorce.  It  turns  chiefly  upon  the 
question  as  to  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word 
iromeia,  which  is  used  by  the  Evangelist  Matthew  in  speci- 
fying the  one  cause  wmch  justified  divorce.  Our  Bible 
describes  it  as  fornication,  while  the  Douay  version  trans- 
lates it  adultery.  Sir  Alfi*ed  Stephen  ventures  to  suggest 
that  Pomeia  might  be  more  accurately  rendered  by  un- 
faithfulness. 

But  is  unfaithfulness  only  of  one  kind  7  May  not  persistent 
drunkenness,  brutality,  or  desertion,  with  the  utter  violation 
of  every  other  marital  or  wifely  duty,  be  as  complete  a  sever- 
ance of  married  life  as  adultery  ? 

Sir  Alfred  Stephen  protests  against  the  doctrine  that 
a  divorced  or  divorcing  woman  has  not  equal  rights  to 
re-marriage  as  those  possessed  by  a  divorced  or  divorcing 
man.  He  thinks  that  the  marriage  and  divorce  laws  ol 
the  United  States  will  be  thorou^y  reformed,  bat  not 
in  the  direction  of  indissolubility. 

But  when,  by  hopeless  desertion,  by  brutality  long  per- 
sisted in,  or  habitual  and  aggravated  crime,  all  the  holy 
objects  of  marriage  have  been  defeated,  the  laws  of  the 
I'nited  States  will,  we  doubt  not,  in  common  with  those 
recently  passed  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  enable  the 
wronged  wife  or  husband,  if  so  desiring,  to  obtain  relief  from 
the  broken  and  desecrated  legal  bond. 

THE  OPPRESSION  IN  ARMENIA. 

Mrs.  Bishop  concludes  her  ghastly  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  Armenia  in  a  paper  which  embodies  not  only 


her  own  observations,  but  also  the  official  reports  of  Mr. 
Clifford  Lloyd  and  others,  printed  in  the  Foreign  Office 
despatches,  which  she  says  truly  presents,  on  the  whole, 

a  darker  picture  of  oppression  and  wrong,  and  a  heavier 
indictment  against  the  maladministration  of  Kurdistan, 
than  I  ever  heard  from  Armenian  lips. 

Speaking  of  the  Kiu*d',  Mrs,  Bishop  gives  the  following 
graphic  account  of  that  unlovely  master  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  Christian  Armenians  : — 

Robbery  is  as  much  his  element  as  war,  aod  as  his  religion 
does  not  recognise  the  appropriation  of  the  goods  of  a 
Christian  as  an  unholy  act,  he  preys  upon  the  Syrian  and 
Armenian  peasantry  with  a  clear  conscience.  To  rob  them 
by  violence  and  "demand,"  month  after  month  and  year 
after  year,  till  they  have  nearly  nothing  left,  to  kill  them  if 
they  resist,  to  leave  them  for  a  while  to  retrieve  their 
fortunes—"  to  let  the  8heep*$  wool  grorv^'"  as  their  phrase  is — 
and  then  to  rob  them  again,  is  the  simple  story  of  the 
relations  between  Kurd  and  Christian. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  mass  of  the  uneducated 
Armenians  are  sighing  for  Russian  intervention  in  the 
spring,  while  the  more  educated  are  sufficiently  ignorant 
to  think  that  there  is  some  hope  from  England.  Mrs. 
Bishop  merely  sighs  for  the  old  panacea  or  diplomatic 
pressure  on  the  Porte, which  is  all  moonshine,  as  she  herself 
IS  almost  inclined  to  admit.    She  says  : — 

Beyond  expressing  the  belief  that  the  creation  of  strong 
military  posts,  under  vigorous  and  capable  officers,  in  the 
disturbed  districts  wou'd  be  a  wise  measure,  I  do  not 
attempt  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  what  might  be  done  in 
Armenia^ 

MR.  AUBEHON  HERBERT*S  NEW  GOSPEL. 

If  you  want  to  be  happy  and  wealthy  and  wise,  so  runs 
Mr.  Auberon  Herbert's  new  gospel,  as  explained  in  an 
article  on  "  Bad  Air  and  Bad  Health,"  you  must  work 
with  your  windows  open  and  sleep  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  open  air.  Mr.  Herbert  has  lon^  ago  preached  this  to 
me  with  almost  as  much  zeal  as  he  inculcated  the  blessed 
doctrine  of  voluntary  taxation,  and  it  has  this  in  its 
favour,  that  it  is  much  more  practical  and  practicable. 
After  drawing  a  picture  of  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
breathing  baB^  air,  he  and  Harold  Wager  (who  is  joint 
author  of  the  article)  give  us  the  following  summary  of 
the  practical  rule  of  life  according  to  the  new  gospel : — 

Live  as  much  as  you  can  with  open  windows,  wearing 
whatever  extra  clothes  are  necessary.  In  this  way  you  will 
turn  the  hours  of  your  work  to  physical  profit,  instead  of  to 
physical  loss.  If  you  cannot  bear  an  open  window,  even  with 
an  extra  coat,  and  a  rug  over  your  knees  when  you  are  sitting 
in  a  room,  do  the  next  best  thing,  which  is  to  throw  the 
windows  wide  open — not  a  poor  six  inches — whenever  you 
leave  it,  and  thus  get  rid  of  the  taint  of  the  many  dead 
bodies  that  we  have  breathed  out  from  ourselves,  and  that 
hang  like  ghosts  about  our  rooms.  Smuts,  as  we  confess, 
may  be  bad,  but  they  are  white  as  snow  compared  with 
impure  air.  Pay  special  attention  to  the  constant  exposnre 
to  pure  air,  both  of  clothes  and  of  bedding.  Avoia  chill, 
that  is  one  form  of  poisoning.  Avoid  impure  air,  that  is 
another  and  much  more  insidious  form  of  poisoning. 

Theyp^^^sh  letters  from  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  and  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  in  support  of  their  contention.  Professor 
Huxley  says : — 

I  have  long  been  convinced  (and  to  a  great  extent  by  per- 
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sonal  experience)  that  wnat  people  are  pleased  to  call  "  over- 
work," in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  means  under-oxygena- 
tion  and  consequent  accumulation  of  waste  matter,  which 
operates  as  a  poison.  The  "depression"  of  overworked 
nervous  organisation  is  very  commonly  the  "  oppression  "  of 
some  physiological  candle-snuff  not  properly  burnt. 

The  article  is  a  useful  one,  and  especially  to  brain- 
workers,  for  the  hints  that  it  gives  tlmt  much  of  their 
overpressure  and  nervous  irritability  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  forget  to  open  the  window. 

THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SEBVICE  EXAmNATIONS. 

Mr.  Churton  Collins  praises  the  new  scheme  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  examinations.  Although  regretting 
that  Italian  has  been  excluded,  he  rejoices  that- 
Whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  new  regulations  as 
they  bear  on  the  study  of  history,  nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactory  than  their  provisions  for  the  study  of  literature. 

At  last  the  study  of  our  national  literature,  rescued  from 
its  degrading  thraldom  to  philology,  has  again  been  placed 
on  a  proper  basis.  And  it  is  ind^  a  matter  for  congratula- 
tion that  the  Commissioners  have  had  the  wisdom  and  the 
courage  to  follow,  not  the  precedent  of  our  Uoiversities  and 
established  curricula,  but  the  precedent  of  Macaulay's 
scheme. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is : — 

The  Commissioners  have  done  well  to  be  firm  in  insisting 
on  a  liberal  acquaintance  with  modern  literature,  and  espe- 
cially of  our  own.  Had  they  gone  further — had  they  en- 
couraged the  comparative  study  of  ancient  and  modem 
literature,  had  they  required  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  criticism,  had  they  encouraged  a  study  of  literature  in 
close  connection  with  a  study  of  history,  by  including  papers 
on  each  of  these  subjects  in  their  examination,  they  would 
have  done  a  great  service  to  education. 

GO  TO,  LET  US  MAKE  UNTO  OURSELVES  A  NEW  MORALITY. 

Mr.  Hamerton  concludes  his  paper,  entitled  *'A 
Basis  of  Positive  Morality,*'  which  is  rather  inconclusive 
but  full  of  suggestions.   He  says : — 

My  belief  is  that  the  moralities  of  past  ages,  which 
were  really  accepted  and  acted  upon  (not  those 
which  were  professed)  were  the  changing  products  of 
a  public  opinion  unconscious  of  its  own  force,  and 
that  we  ourselves  are  living  in  a  time  when  public  opinion 
is  passing  from  the  unconscious  state  to  one  of  lucid  con- 
sciousness throught  the  influence  of  its  intellectual  leaders. 
We  are  beginning  to  know  that  we  can  make  our  own 
morality,  for  which,  of  course,  we  shall  have  to  take  the 
natural  consequences,  whatever  they  may  be. 

He  suggests  that  we  might  make  a  great  improvement 
if  we  were  to  recognise  two  principles — first,  that  it  is 
wrong  to  lie,  ar  J,  secondly,  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  live 
simply.  As  t^^  the  first,  he  Doints  out  that  if  it  were 
universally  respected,  it  woula  get  rid  of  two  of  the  worst 
forma  of  sexual  vice. 

The  habit  of  truthfulness  will  be  found,  on  considering  its 
vide-reaching  effects  on  conduct,  to  ensure  much,  though 
•:ot  all,  of  sexual  morality  also,  for  cases  of  seduction  are 
Almost  invariably  accompanied  by  false  promises,  and  there 
's  no  accompaniment  of  adultery  more  constant,  and,  as  it 
^seems,  more  inevitable  than  persistent  acting  and  lying,  if, 
(then,  it  were  possible  to  make  men  honest,  we  should,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  get  rid  of  these  two  forms  of  sexual 
error. 

As  for  the  latter  there  is  great  force  in  his  plea  for  the 
liberty  to  live  simply.    He  says : — 
For  an  artist  or  a  writer  the  liberty  to  live  simply  may 


mean  leisure  to  do  good  work ;  for  a  tradesman,  it  is  the 
liberty  to  be  honest ;  for  a  workwoman,  it  is  permission  to  be 
chaste, 

A  LOCUST  PLAGUE  IN  ALGERIA. 

Mrs.  Courtenay  Bodley,  who  was  only  married  on 
May  12th,  has  spent  part  of  her  honeymoon  in  writing 
an  excellent  little  paper  describing  the  first  days  of  her 
married  life,  which  was  spent  in  a  joiumey  through  the 
locust-plagued  district  of  Algeria.  Mrs.  Bodley  sayd:  — 
"The  day  before  starting  on  our  journey  I  had  beea 
at  a  wedding  at  which  the  Governor  was  present  to  show 
his  regard  for  his  English  friend,  the  bridegroom."  An 
innocent  little  remark,  which  not  one  reader  in  a  thousand 
would  know  it,  covered  the  fact  that  the  writer  herself 
was  the  bride.  Mrs.  Bodley  can  write,  and  writes  well. 
Her  description  of  the  immense  clouds  of  locusts  fifty  miles 
long,  through  which  she  travelled,  is  very  vivid.  A  flutter- 
ing host  of  locusts  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
like  a  never  ending  swarm  of  bees  as  large  as  humming 
birds.  The  weekly  destruction  of  eggs  in  one  commune  alone 
amounted  to  from  eighteen  to  twenty  millions.  A  caravan 
from  Morocco  travelled  for  thirty-two  da^s  in  the  midst 
of  locusts,  the  whole  coimtry  being  entu*ely  devastated 
by  the  young  crickets,  which  eat  up  everything  as  soon 
as  they  are  hatched.  Mrs.  Bodley  says  that  it  will  hardly 
be  credited  when  she  says  that  far  above  the  clatter  of  the 
train  was  heard  the  whirr  of  their  countless  wings.  This, 
I  confess,  savours  of  hyperbole,  although  it  becomes  more 
credible  when  we  read  that  the  night  before  her  travel 
from  the  frontier  the  train  coming  from  Tunis  had  actually 
been  blocked  half  an  hour  by  a  swarm.  Judging  from 
this  article  Mr.  Bodley  deserves  to  be  congratulated  upon 
his  wife.  She  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  contri- 
butors to  our  periodical  literature. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Archdeacon  Farrar's  article  on  Mr.  Holman  Himt's 
"  May  Day,  Magdalen  Tower,"  is  full  of  praise  for  the 
artist  and  his  work.  He  concludes  by  pleading  for  its 
retention  as  a  national  possession. 

This  fine  picture,  so  entirely  peaceful  and  unsensational  in 
its  character,  and  so  representative  of  all  that  is  best,  most 
beautiful,  and  most  hopeful  in  Bnglish  life,  is  exactly  one  of 
those  which  is  too  sacred  and  precious  in  its  beauty  and 
brightness  for  individual  possession.  May  we  venture  to 
entertain  the  hope  that  sooner  or  later— and  soon  rather 
than  later — it  may  become  the  possession  of  the  nation,  and 
be  a  centre  of  attraction  in  our  National  Gallery  side  by  side 
with  the  pictures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of  Turner,  and  of 
Bossetti  7 

Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  writes  upon  "  Ancient  Law  Endow- 
ments*'at  great  length  and  with  great  painstaking,  in 
order — 

First,  to  assert  the  absolute  right  of  the  State  to  deal  as  it 
thinks  good  with  Church  property,  it  is  by  no  means  needful 
to  bring  in  the  confused  and  misleading  statement  that 
*'  Church  property  is  national  property." 

Secondly,  to  show  that  a  piece  of  land  is  not  proved  to  be 
"national  property"  now  by  quoting  the  charter  which 
shows  that  it  was  national  property  "  in  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century,  but  that  it  then  ceased  to  be  such. 

Mr.  Haweis  reviews  Canon  Scott  Holland's  ''Life  of 
Jenny  Lind."   He  says : — 

From  first  to  last  Jenny  Lind  was  a  being  apart,  she  was 
most  truly  in  the  world  but  not  of  the  world.  Her  life  was 
not  as  other  lives.  She  had  no  regrets,  no  sad  retrospects, 
no  bitterness  at  retirement  or  loss  of  power.  She  used  her 
unrivalled  gifts  as  long  as  she  could — but  not  for  herself — 
she  was  simply  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  is,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  articles  which  might  well  have  been  spared,  above 
the  average  in  interest. 

THE  CONVEKSATIONS  OP  STAMBOLOFF. 

The  most  interesting  article  from  the  pohtical  point  of 
view  is  Mr.  Hnlme-Beaman's  paper  on  Bulgars  and  Serbs, 
which  contains  copious  extracts  from  his  note-books 
in  which  he  jotted  down  the  conversations  of  M.  Stam- 
boloff  in  1890.  M.  Stamboloflf  declared  that  his  one  fixed 
idea  is  the  establishment  of  a  confederation  of 
the  Balkan  States— a  confederation  in  which  Turkey 
must  play  an  important  part,  for  M.  Stamboloff  sees 
clearly  that  if  the  Turks  are  not  at  Constantinople  the 
Russians  will  be.  He  objects  equally  to  England  or 
Germany  being  there,  but  not  even  his  conviction  that 
the  Turks  are  necessary  will  induce  him  to  acquiesce 
much  longer  in  the  strain  of  the  present  position.  The 
Bulgarians,  he  thinks,  can  carry  on  without  the  recognition 
of  the  Powers  for  three  orfive  years,but  the  strain  is  great, 
and,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  declare  their  independence, 
and  stop  the  payment  of  the  Turkish  tribute.  M.  Stam- 
bolofif  is  only  thirty-five.  He  is  a  man  with  small,  deep- 
set  eyes,  which  he  half  closes  when  he  talks,  but  when 
angry,  they  open  fully  and  blaze  Uke  flame. 

SIR  MORELL  MACKENZIE  ON  INFLUENZA. 

As  everybody  has  either  had  or  is  going  to  have  in- 
fluenza, everyone  will  be  interested  in  Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie's  paper  on  the  popular  pestilence  of  the  hour 
The  first  thing  that  Sir  Morell  estabUshes  is  that  so  far 
from  influenza  bemg  a  new  malady,  it  was  called  the  new 
acquamtance  in  1562,  and  there  were  ten  epidemics  of 
mfluenza  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  this  country. 
There  have  been  six  great  epidemics  and  five  smaller  ones 
in  this  century. 

The  first  step  towards  a  right  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  influenza  is  to  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  catarrh  w  an 
inseparable  adjunct  of  the  disease.  It  is  really  an  acute 
specific  fever  running  a  definite  course  like  measles  or 
scarlatina. 

There  is  a  superfidal  complexity  in  its  symptoms,  but 
under  all  its  disguises  the  disease  is  perfectly  sunple.  All 
the  trouble  arises  from  disordered  nervous  action.  What 
it  is  that  disorders  the  nervous  system  Sir  Morell  says 
nobody  knows.  Whatever  it  is  it  seems  to  be  borne  on 
the  air.  The  great  practical  question,  however,  is  not 
what  it  is,  or  whether  it  has  been  here  before,  but  how  to 
act  when  it  does  come.  On  this  point,  Sir  Morell's  advice 
to  the  patient  is  to  go  to  bed  and  stay  there  until  he  gets 
quite  better.  The  gi-eat  prostration  which  it  occasions 
could  be  combated  by  a  judicious  use  of  stimulants  and 
as  generous  a  diet  as  the  patient  can  be  induced  to  take. 
Keen  up  your  strength  and  ward  off  complications, 
remember  that  the  mild  attacks  usually  have  the  worse 
sequels  and  beware  of  anti-pyretics,  which  reduce  the 
temperature,  and  at  the  same  time  the  strength  of  the 
patient.  The  really  dangerous  time  does  not  come  until 
after  recovery,  and  extra  precautions  should  be  taken 
against  catching  cold  for  some  considerable  time  after  the 
disease  has  disappeared. 


AN  ENGLISH  ACADEMY. 

Thoro  IS  a  charmingly  written  and  mosfr  witty  sketch 
of  an  election  to  the  Enghsh  Academy,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  in  the  womb  of  time.  The  point  of  the  joke  turns 
upon  the  election  by  a  positive  majority  of  all  the 
Academicians  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  a  seat 
among  the  immovtals  over  Gardiner,  the  historian,  and 
Hardy,  the  novelist.  The  sketches  of  the  various  Acade- 
micians are  very  cleverly  done  I  see  that  the  author  is 
good  enough  to  make  Cardinal  Manning  nominate  me  as 
a  candidate  for  the  vacant  seat. 

THE  LATE  ARCHBISHOP  BCAOEE. 

The  Rev  Canon  Benham  lays  a  humble  wreath,  stacred 
with  many  gems  of  Magee*s  own  witty  genius,  on  the 
grave  of  the  delightful,  unselfish,  and  generous  man,  and 
withall  a  ^reat  prelate  and  father  in  Grod.  The  first 
example  wtaicYi  he  gives  of  Dr  Magee's  stories  and  happy 
sayings  was  the  story  which  he  told  against  the  libera- 
tion Society,  when  he  was  quite  an  obscure  country 
parson.  Speaking  of  the  dissenting  ministers  by  their 
flock  he  said : — 

I  once  heard  of  an  ill-paid  minister  who  went  to  his 
deacon  to  solicit  an  increase  of  salary  Salary !  "  said  the 
deacon,  "I  thought  you  worked  for  souls?"  "So  I  do,^ 
replied  the  poor  man,  "but  I  cannot  eat  souls  t  and  if  I 
could,  it  would  take  a  good  many  souls  of  your  size  to  make 
a  dish  I " 

Here  is  another  story,  which  also  dates  back  to  the  time 
when  he  was  in  in  Ireland  : — 

Some  members  of  his  congregation— I  think  at  Ennis- 
killen,  but  am  not  sure  about  that— came  to  him  when  he 
was  leaving  his  incumbency,  to  bid  him  farewell.  "  And  we 
can  assure  you,  sir,"  they  said,  "  that  we  have  profited  so 
much  by  your  ministry,  and  feel  that  it  has  done  us  so  much 
good,  that  we  have  resolved  that  afther  ye've  gone  and  left 
us,  we'll  none  of  us  ever  go  to  church  any  more  '* 

The  only  other  extract  which  I  make  is  his  reply  to 
one  who  pestered  him  about  some  church  preferment : — 

He  prided  himself  on  doing  his  best  to  find  the  right  men 
for  himself  One  applicant  not  only  badgered  him  unmerci- 
fully but  came  up  to  London,  and  caught  him  at  the 

Athenaeum.    "  Mr.  said  the  Bishop,  "  if  it  rained 

livings,  I  would  offer  you — an  umbrella."  ' 

CHILD  LIFE  INSXJRANOB. 

Captain  Pembroke  Marshall  repUes  to  Mr.  Waugh  on 
the  subject  of  the  relation  of  child  insurance  to  infanticide. 
He  is  strongly  opposed  to  Mr.  Waugh's  [Bill  and  is  in 
favour  of  Mr.  I)ewey's  recommendations. 

Mr.  Dewey  recommended  one  poUcy  only  on  a  life.  Parents 
only  to  insure.  The  table  of  benefits  to  increase  annually, 
and  only  reach  the  legal  maximum  when  paid  in  for  five 
years  and  two  years  respectively.  That  unregistered  societies 
should  not  be  allowed  to  insure  children. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Edward  DeUUe  tells  the  story  of  the  life  of 
Baudelaire.  Miss  Mabel  Robinson  discusses  the  pictures 
at  the  Saloon,  and  the  Champs  de  Mars.  Twenty  pages 
are  given  to  Sir  Charles  DUke  to  discourse  upon  the 
British  Army  in  1891.  Oddest  of  all,  Mr.  Frank 
Harris  breaks  out  into  print  on  his  own  accoimt  in  a 
sketch  which  he  had  much  better  have  left  unprinted,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  somewhat  absurd  title  of  **  A 
Modern  Idyll."  If  Mr.  Harris  has  nothing  better  in  his 
wallet  than  the  narrative  of  the  growth  of  an  adulterous 
passion  of  a  Baptist  minister  for  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
deacons,  the  world  has  not  lost  much  by  the  fact  that  the 
editor  of  the  Fortnightly  has  hitherto  refrained  from  any 
attempt  to  make  a  name  among  contemporary  writers. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

SiE  James  FitzJames  Stephen,  having  retired  from 
the  Bench,  seems  to  have  now  time  to  devote  himself  to 
periodical  literature,  and  is  allowed  the  first  place  in  the 
Ifineteentk  Century  to  say  his  say  on  the  resolution  con- 
demning the  opium  traffic,  which  the  House  of  Commons 
carried  by  190  to  160  votes.  Of  course  everyone  knows  what 
Sir  FitzJames  Stephen  would  think  of  such  a  resolution, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  in -this  particular  case  he  has  a 
stronger  hand  than  he  usually  can  boast  of  when  running 
counter  to  the  moral  principles — or  prejudices,  if  you  wiU 
— of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  He  ridicules  the 
idea  that  the  20  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  revenue  will  be 
raised  by  tiie  EngUsli  taxpayers ;  nor  can  it  be  put  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  Indiiu:is  without  making  great  trouble. 
He  says : — 

The  notion  that  the  English  people  will  pay  a  4d.  income 
tax  for  the  destruction  of  opium  in  India  is  one  of  the  most 
foolish  dreams  ever  indulged  in. 

There  is  one  sentence,  and  almost  the  only  one,  that 
is  characteristic  of  Sir  James  FitzJames  Stephen  at  his 
best.  Speaking  of  the  superior  quaUty  of  the  Indian 
opium,  and  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  can  supply  them- 
selves from  many  other  places,  he  says : — 

To  endeavour  to  promote  sobriety  in  the  use  of  opium  by 
prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  poppies  in  India  is  like  an 
attempt  to  promote  peace  in  Europe  by  prohibiting  certain 
firms  by  name  from  constructing  particular  kinds  of  car- 
tridges. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Aidd,  who  has  just  made  the  tour  of  the 
United  States,  writes  pleasantly  upon  the  above  subject. 
He  is  disappointed  in  the  American  eating,  and,  of 
course,  disgusted  with  American  domestic  service.  On 
the  other  heind,  he  is  delighted  with  American  conversa- 
tion, especially  in  Boston.    He  says  : — 

Never  out  of  London  have  I  heard  such  conversation  in  our 
own  tongue,  without  any  sense  of  labour  or  self-conscious* 
ness,  as  I  have  listened  to  in  Boston.  In  this  respect  no 
other  city  in  the  United  States  can  approach  it.  New  York 
has  its  conspicuous  orators,  its  wise  lawyers,  its  charming 
wits  ;  but  they  do  not  form  part  of  its  *•  society."  Washing- 
ton is  political,  progressive,  fashionable  :  it  cares  nothing  for 
pictures,  it  rarely  discusses  books,  it  is  a  good  deal  self-occu- 
pied, self-centred,  and  the  talk  is  consequently  either  too 
heavy  or  too  locally  light  to  be  very  interesting, 

SCIENCE  AND  THE  DELUGE. 

Professor  Huxley,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Haaisadras' 
Adventures,"  takes  the  old  Chaldean  story  of  a  flood  as 
a  text  on  which  to  set  forth  his  disbelief  in  the  Noachian 
deluge.    He  maintains : — 

Anything  more  than  a  parochial  acquaintance  with  physical 
geography  and  geology  would  suffice  to  remind  its  possessor 
that  the  Holy  Land  itself  offers  a  standing  protest  against 
bringing  such  a  deluge  as  that  of  Noah  anywhere  near  it, 
either  in  historical  times  or  in  the  course  of  that  pleistocene 
period,  of  which  the  "  great  ice  age  "  formed  a  part. 

Incidentally,  Professor  Huxley  has  a  good  word  to  say 
for  polytheism  : — 

If  we  are  bound,  or  permitted,  to  judge  the  government  of 
the  world  by  human  standards,  it  appears  to  me  that  direc- 
torates are  proved  by  familiar  experience  to  conduct  the 
largest  and  the  most  complicated  concerns  quite  as  well  as 
solitary  despots.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  why  the 
hypothesis  of  a  divine  syndicate  should  be  found  guilty  of 
innate  absurdity. 

MAHOMMEDAN  WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Reichardt  has  an  interesting  paper  full  of  personal 
experience,  which  gives  a  very  different  account  of  the 


Mahommedan  women  and  Mahommedan  married  hfe 
from  that  which  a  Moslem  gave  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Asiatic  Quarterly  Review.    She  says : — 

A  Mahommedan  girl  is  brought  up  with  the  idea  that  she  has 
nothing  to  do  with  love.  It  is  ayib  (shame)  for  her  to  love 
her  husband.  She  dares  not  do  it  if  she  would.  What  he 
asks  and  expects  of  her  is  to  tremble  before  him  and  yield 
him  unquestioiyng  obedience.  I  have  seen  a  husband  look 
pleased  and  complacent  when  his  wife  looked  afraid  to  lift 
up  her  eyes  even  when  visitors  were 'present. 

There  are  some  men  among  them,  but  I  think  they  are 
rare,  who  boast  that  they  marry  a  new  wife  every  month. 
'*  It  is  so  easy,"  say  they,  to  divorce  a  wife  when  one  is 
tired  of  her ! "  And  such  is  the  fact !  At  any  unexpected 
moment  the  fatal  words,  "  Yon  are  divorced/'  may  be  uttered. 

She  tells  an  awful  stoir  of  a  certain  Moslem,  of  high 
standing  in  the  society  of  Damascus,  who  married  a  yoimg 
girl  of  ten,  and  after  she  had  borne  him  two  sons  he  drove 
her  almost  mad  with  such  cruelty  and  imkindness  that 
she  escaped  and  went  back  to  her  father.  Her  husband 
sent  for  her  to  return,  and,  as  she  was  hidden  out  of  his 
sight,  he  wrung  the  necks  of  both  his  sons  and  sent  their 
bodies  to  his  wife  to  show  her  what  he  had  in  store  for 
her.  The  young  mother,  not  yet  twenty,  died  in  a  few 
days. 

FROM  ALBERT  NYANZA  TO  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN. 

Lieutenant  Stairs  describes  his  seventeen  hundred 
milee  journey  across  Africa.  He  says  that  next  to  the 
Zanzibaris  the  best  and  most  untiring  marchers  were  the 
black  women  of  Equatoria,  Dinkas  and  Makrakas.  Lieu- 
tenant Stairs  strongly  urges  that  the  wives  should  be 
allowed  to  accompany  their  husbands  in  all  expeditions  to 
the  interior.  It  is  only  on  very  rare  occasions  that  they  can- 
not march  just  as  fast  and  just  as  far  as  their  husbands. 
Women  drmk  far  more  water  than  men  on  the  march,  and 
suffer  more  from  its  absence. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Victor  Horsley  has  a  paper  too  scientific  for  the 
ordinary  reader,  entitled  "  On  the  Analysis  of  Movement.'' 
It  is  illustrated  with  maps  of  monkeys'  brains  and  con- 
cludes with  a  declaration  that 

To  analyse  more  deeply  the  depths  of  sensory  perception, 
therefore,  must  be  the  future  task  of  the  neurologist. 

Lady  Desart  sets  forth  the  Jewish  case  against  the 
Russian  Government  in  an  article  which  contains  very 
Uttle  that  is  new,  but  much,  unfortunately,  that  is  true. 
Wilfrid  Ward  writes  on  "  Witnesses  to  the  Unseen,"  and 
describes  Kant,  Tennyson,  and  Newman  as  witnesses  in 
these  latter  days  to  the  reaUty  of  invisible  things. 

With  Kant — in  the  passage  I  have  cited  and  elsewhere— 
the  "  sense  of  law  "  is  foremost.  For  Tennyson  the  depths 
revealed  in  the  power  of  the  human  heart  to  love,  occupy  a 
large  space.  While  Newman — combining  in  his  nature  the 
philosopher  and  the  poet — finds  at  once  the  sense  of  law  and 
of  deepest  personal  love  in  conscience,  and  appeals  to  both 
as  testifying  to  a  personal  lawgiver  and  a  God  of  love. 

Mr.  Arthur  Crouch  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Iquique.  He  predicts  that,  the  loss  of  the 
Blanco  Encalada  notwithstanding,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Congress  Party  will  gain  the  upper  hand.  Mr. 
Charles  Goss  pleads  for  the  maintenance  of  English  in- 
fluence in  Morocco,  which,  he  thinks,  is  the  last  and 

geatest  market  of  the  world  that  is  left  to  us.  Mr. 
ebbel  asks  the  question : — "  Is  Free  Education  a  Bribe  ?  " 
and  answers  it,  of  course,  in  the  negative.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  ho  is  not  tUsheartened  by  the  utter 
failure  of  promises  to  pay  school  fees  influence  the  electors 
in  the  recent  county  contests.  ^^^T ^ 
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THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

Mr.  Grovb  begins  his  June  number  by  three  sermons 
by  three  preachers,  upon  what  he  is  sood  enough  to  call 
"  The  Science  of  Preaching."  Preaching  may  be  an  art, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  science.  The  Bishop  of 
Ripon  in  his  paper  says  that  the  magazine-fed  preacher 
will  not  go  deep  enough  to  reach  the  hearts  of  humanity. 
I  should  say  that  this  depends  largely  upon  the 
magazines  upon  which  he  feeds,  and  whether  or  not 
he  h  as  a  heart  of  his  own.  Archdeacon  Farrar.  in 
his  paper,  asserts  that  what  is  needed  most  of  all 
in  the  pulpit  is  simplicity  and  sincerity.  The  Rev. 
Hugh  Price  Hughes  thinks  that  we  have  entered 
upon  a  Johannine  period,  and  that  all  the  most  charac- 
teristic preachers  of  our  day  are  disciples  of  St.  John, 
who  realised  that  the  essence  of  Christianity  is  brotherli- 
ness,  and  that  we  are  to  prove  our  love  to  God  by  our 
love  to  one  another.  Miss  Terry  concludes  her  "  Stray 
Memories"  in  a  paper  which  contains  some  charming 
reminiscences  of  Charles  Reade,  and  a  curious  digression 
about  Hedda  Gabler."  She  thinks  that  the  reason  why 
Ibsen  is  so  attractive  to  actors,  and  especially  to  actresses, 
is  because  Ibsen's  silly  women are  so  extraordinarily 
easy  to  play.  Lord  Brassey  reviews  the  policy  of  con- 
struction embodied  in  the  Naval  Defence  Act  of  1889, 
but  as  usual  with  that  good  man's  papers,  the  pages  look 
so  grimly  Uke  a  blue-bx)k  that  the  general  reader  will 
prooably  give  it  a  wide  berth.  Mr.  Henry  J ames  writes  on 
''Hedda  Gabler,"  which  as  played  seems  to  him  exceed- 
ingly vivid  and  curious. 

"  Hedda  "  is  the  portrait  of  a  nature,  the  story  of  what  Paul 
Bourget  would  call  an  Hat  (Vdme^  and  of  a  state  of  nerves  as 
well  as  of  soul,  a  state  of  temper,  of  disappointment,  of 
desperation.  "Hedda Gabler  "  is,  in  short,  the  study  of  an  ex- 
asperated woman ;  and  it  may  certainly  be  declared  that 
t  lie  subject  was  not,  in  advance,  as  a  theme  for  scenic  hand- 
ling, to  be  pronounced  promising. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  writes  on  the  "  Mysteries  of  Birth," 
and  explains  in  simple  language,  with  his  usual  lucidity, 
the  laws  of  reproduction.  The  gist  of  the  paper  is  to 
point  out  how  it  is  that  the  higher  animals  have  not  the 
hydra  possession  of  reproducing  or  rebuilding  an  entire 
animal  from  every  fragment  of  its  body.  In  the  higher 
animals,  he  says : — 

The  power  is  restricted  to  certain  particular  reproductive 
cells— eggs  or  germs— instead  of  being  equally  distributed  in 
every  part  over  the  whole  body.  And  the  reason  for  this 
difference  is  to  be  sought  in  the  principle  of  division  of 
labour,  which  has  led  to  the  specialisation  of  various  parts 
for  the  performance  of  various  functions  in  every  organ  of 
the  higher  animal  body. 

Colonel  Lyttelton  describes  the  Ghoorkhas  from  a 
soldier's  point  of  view.  Miss  OUve  Schreiner  illustrates 
in  a  delicate  parable  her  faith  in  woman*s  capability  for 
generous  self-abnegation  and  renouncement  of  petty 
jealousy  towards  a  rival  of  her  own  sex,  as  opposed  to 
the  generally  accepted  belief  that  such  nobility  is  almost 
exclusively  a  masculine  virtue.  In  a  striking  sentence 
she  gives  us  an  ideal  of  a  full  and  perfect  womanhood  : — 

The  mother  heart  had  not  swelled  in  me  yet ;  I  did  not 
know  all  men  were  my  children,  as  the  large  woman  knows 
when  her  heart  is  grown. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

The  Westminster  Bevieic  is  much  more  lively  than  usual 
this  month.  Miss  Constance  Eaglestone  s  article  on  Prince 
Jerome  goes  to  prove  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  world 
who  is  without  some  one  either  to  love  or  admire  them. 
Miss  Constance  Eaglestone  w^rites  of  Prince  Jerome  with 


more  sympathy  than  any  of  those  who  have  described 
the  character  and  career  of  the  Emperor  in  exile. 
The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Htview  is 
Mr.  Stanton's  paper  on  "  Abraham  Lincoln,"  the 
first  part  of  which  is  dealt  with  elsewhere,  but  another 
article  which  is  very  much  above  the  average  is  Mrs. 
Mary  Steadman  Aldis's  "Story  of  the  University 
Tests."  If  Mrs.  Aldis  can  write  as  well  about  other 
subjects  as  she  can  upon  the  struggle  which  resulted 
m  the  destruction  of  the  sectarian  tests  in  the  English 
Universities,  there  is  no  review  in  the  English  language 
which  wotdd  not  be  the  better  for  her  contributions. 
The  whole  tale,  as  she  tells  it,  is  one  that  is  well 
calculated  to  make  us  blush,  that  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  a  majority  of  Englishmen  could  be 
found  capable  of  supportmg  a  system  which  no  one  would 
now  venture  to  restore.  Another  very  interesting  article 
is  a  "  Glance  at  the  History  of  Gambling,"  by  Ernest 
Bowen-Rowlands,  which  has  more  stuff  in  it  pleasantly 
put  together  than  most  articles  of  the  kind.  The  follow- 
ing paragraph  gives  some  indication  of  the  revolution 
wmch  has  been  wrought  in  popular  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  gambling : — 

In  the  fifteenth  century  we  read  of  an  abbess  being  tried 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  for  having  systematically 
'*  gamed  "  in  her  convent ;  she  pleaded— it  is  curious  to  note 
— guilty  to  the  fact,  but  demurred  that  neither  the  law  nor 
the  rules  of  the  sisterhood  obliged  her  to  abstain  from  ber 
favourite  pleasure.  She  was,  however,  only  acquitted  on 
giving  a  promise  that  she  would  game  no  more.  In  England, 
we  find  that  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Lady  Mayoress  gave  two  dicing  entertainments,  when  they, 
in  their  high  official  capacity,  held  the  tables  against  slU 
comers. 

The  anonymous  writer  of  an  article  on  "Practical 
MoraUty,"  thinks  that  the  growth  of  reason  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  great  moral  advance  which  the  civilised 
world  has  made  in  modem  times,  and  maintains  that  the 
day  is  coming  when  individuals  will  be  judged  not  by 
their  verbal  professions,  or  by  their  observance  of  rites 
and  ceremonies,  but  by  the  effects  and  tendencies  of  their 
actions.  Religious  faith,  he  thinks,  has  played  but  a  very 
minor  part  in  the  softening  of  manners  and  the  advance 
of  moraUty.  The  reviews  of  new  books  are  more  carefully 
done  than  in  any  other  of  the  monthUes. 


The  Pantobiblion.— Last  year  I  printed  a  prospectus 
sent  me  by  Mr.  Kersha,  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  he 
foreshadowed  the  publication  of  a  polyglot  index  to  the 
scientific  and  teclmical  periodicals  of  the  world  in  an 
indefinite  number  of  languages.  I  have  now  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  the  first  number,  and  I  have  to  admit 
that  Mr.  Kersha  has  been  as  good  as  his  word.  It  is  a 
wonderful  production,  printed  in  some  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen languages,  containing  the  contents  of  some  :?70 
macules  and  weekly  trade  organs  published  in  the 
various  countries,  together  with  brief  notices  of  an 
inmiense  number  of  books  deaUne  with  scientific 
and  technical  subjects.  Mr.  Kersha,  I  am  glad  to  see, 
prints  the  preface  in  English,  and  there  is  quite  a  sufti- 
cient  number  of  English  books  and  pubUcations  noticed  to 
do  justice  to  the  position  of  England  in  literature  of  this 
description.  The  Pantobiblion  is  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  mischief  done  by  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  the 
immense  multipUcity  of  technical  and  scientific  publica- 
tions which  are  issued  from  the  press,  the  immense 
majority  of  which  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  average 
general  reader.  The  Pantobiblion  is  suppHed  free  by  post 
at  2s.,  or  24s.  a  year,  and  MessrarSwan  Sonnfnschein  are 
the  English  publish  3^9 
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BLACKWOOD. 

Blackwood  is  an  exceedingly  good  number.  Almost 
every  page  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  I  quote 
elsewhere  the  article  on  "  The  Pope  and  his  Work  "  and 
Sir  Herbert  MaxweU^s  contrast.  There  are  half-ardozen 
articles  in  tiie  number  which  could  well  bear  extract  and 
condensation.  I  can,  however,  only  briefly  glance  at  some 
of  them.  Major  Conder's  paper  on  "  The  Jewish  Colonies 
in  Palestine  "  is  one  of  the  most  important.  The  writer, 
who  speaks  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land, 
is  conndent  that  it  would  support,  and  support  easily,  a 
-million  colonists  if  the  Turkisn  Government  could  but  be 
induced  to  be  reasonable.  The  only  curse  which  hangs 
over  Canaan  is  the  curse  of  Turkish  misrule,  but  this  he 
thinks  could  be  overcome,  from  which  it  is  seen  that 
Major  Couder  is  a  sanguine  man.  The  good  land  is  a  good 
iand  still,  and  it  only  requires  the  Sultan's  permission 
and  the  money  of  the  Rothschilds  in  order  to  make  it 
once  more  flow  with  milk  and  honey.  The  Jews  are 
trickling  back  to  it  as  it  is.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were 
not  8,000  Jews  in  Palestine,  now  there  are  100,000  and 
there  is  room  for  a  milUon  more.  Major  Conder  gives 
some  interesting  details  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Jewish 
enterprise  and  Jewish  capital  have  been  employed  in 
developing  South  Africa.  Mr.  Wamef ord  Moffatt's  paper, 
A  Trouble  before  America,"  does  not  leave  quite  so  clear 
an  impression  on  the  mind  as  is  to  be  desired.  The 
\%Titer  sees  that  America  is  in  danger  of  ceasing  to  be 
English-speaking,  but  he  thinks  tms  lesser  peril  can 
only  be  encountered  by  the  introduction  of  PVee 
Trade.  If  the  American  democracy  is  to  belie 
its  early  promise,  its  future  must  be  devoted  to 
eraancipatiDg  the  mind  of  the  public  from  the  pursuit  of 
dividends  by  putting  a  check  on  those  great  monopolies 
in  trade  which  are  building  a  greater  despotism  than 
the  mercantile  system  which  was  the  origin  of  the 
American  rebellion.  Major-General  Trench  concludes  his 
second  paper  on  The  Growing  Unpopularity  of  Military 
Service  "  by  insisting  that  the  gist  of  the  whole  question  is 
the  unpopularity  of  the  reserve  ;  and  he  maintains  that 
one  of  the  first  things  necessary  to  be  done  is  to  announce 
officially  that,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  thousand 
men,  who  shall  receive  increased  pay,  the  reserve  should 
be  absolutely  exempt  from  Uability  to  be  called  out  except 
in  case  of  imminent  national  danger  and  for  periodicid 
training.  Unless  this  is  done  we  may  spend  millions  over 
the  army  without  making  the  service  popular. 

In  Good  Words  there  is  an  excellent  paper  describing 
the  Glasgow  Foundry  Boys,  and  the  efibrts  that  are  made 
to  bring  some  light  and  civilisation  into  the  lives  of 
Glasgow  children.  Archdeacon  Farrar  be^ns  his  series 
of  papers  on  "  What  Art  Teaches."  There  is  a  somewhat 
disappointing  article  on  "  The  Girlhood  of  the  German 
Empress,"  while  Mr.  Macewen,  briefly  but  succinctly, 
sketches  the  characteristics  of  The  Eastern  Church  in 
Greece." 

The  Bishop  of  Kipon  has  two  papers  in  the  magazines 
this  month— one,  entitled  "The  Seekers  for  the  Sun," 
in  Good  WordSy  is  a  parable  which  has  a  far-away  resem- 
blance to  Olive  Schreiner's  Dreams,  and  a  sermon  in  the 
Sunday  Magaziney  on  the  "  Restoration  of  Life's  Work." 

In  the  Sunday  Magazine,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buckland 
describes  the  alleys  and  streets  of  London  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  children  to  whom  they  serve,  in  many  cases, 
as  the  only  playground  they  have.  There  is  also  a 
timely  paper  on  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  the 
centenary  of  whose  death  was  celebrated  on  the  17th 
of  this  month.  Alexander  Lament  deals  with  the 
Christian  Thought  in  Robert  Browning's  Poetry. 


Natural  History  Papers  — There  are  several  very 
good  natural  history  papers  in  the  magazines  for  June. 
Among  others  there  is  one  on  the  **  Ways  and  Whims  of 
Fresh  Water  Fishes  "  in  Blackwood,  by  a  writer  who  signs 
himself  *'The  Son  of  the  Marshes."  There  is  an  excel- 
lent paper  by  Dr.  Albert  Gunther  in  Good  Words  on 

British  Birds  and  Their  Nests"  which  is  illustrated. 
Basil  Field,  in  the  Gentleman^  describes  and  endeavours 
to  account  for  the  strange  fashion  in  which  birds,  animals, 
and  insects  will  follow  a  certain  root  in  a  paper  which  he 
calls  **  Invisible  Paths."  There  is  a  brief  paper  on  the 
life  of  a  butterfly  in  the  Swulay  Magazine,  by  the  Rev.  B. 
.J.  Johns,  which  describes  the  evolution  of  the  butterfly. 
Among  the  natural  history  papers  might  almost  be 
included  Mr.  H.  S.  Salt  s  article  on  Richard  Jefferies, 
the  prose-poet  of  nature  in  modem  EngUsh  literature, 
which  appears  in  Temple  Bar.  In  LongmavLH  Magazine, 
C.  Brand  has  a  paper  on  the  cuckoo,  full  of  intelligent 
discussion  of  the  habits  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  birds.  There  is  an  article  upon  thrushes  in  Cornhitl, 
**A  Widow  and  Twins"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  is  a 
record  of  the  way  in  which  a  hen  humming  bird  brought 
up  her  two  young  ones  without  assistance  from  the  father 
of  the  family. 

Igdrasil  for  June  is  chiefly  important  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  reports  of  three  addresses  on  "Decorative 
Colour  as  applicable  to  Architectural  and  other  Purposes," 
given  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  1854,  at  the  Architectural 
Museum,  Cannon  Row,  Westminster,  but  never  printed 
by  him  in  any  of  his  works.  It  also  contains  an  account 
of  Mr.  Raskin's  May-Day  festival  in  1891. 

The  Monthly  Packet  contains  as  its  frontispiece  a 
portrait  of  its  editor,  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  There  is«a 
pleasant  paper  describing  a  lady's  experience  in  camping 
out  in  North  Wales,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  a  charming 
little  fairy  story,  **The  Story  of  the  White  Violete,"  by 
Miss  Blanche  Oram,  one  of  the  two  competitors  who  came 
in  first  in  the  contemporary  history  scholarship. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  starts  with  a  bright  and 
spirited  story,  by  Miss  Werner,  of  life  on  an  African 
nver,  entitled  Madame  La  Commandante."  It  reads 
as  if  it  were  founded  on  fact,  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  some  one,  at  least,  of  the  characters  was 
recognised.  There  are  two  papers  dealing  with  London  ; 
one,  Mr.  Graham's,  on  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  another, 
which  is  of  more  general  interest,  by  W.  C.  Sydney, 
describing  London  before  the  Great  Fire.  It  is  an 
article  which  should  be  read  by  every  pessimist  who 
is  inclined  to  doubt  whether  these  days  are  better 
than  those  in  which  our  forefathers  Hved.  Mr.  Arthiu- 
Reade  describes  Ackworth  in  an  article  under  the 
title  of  "  John  Bright's  School."  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  in 
his  pages  on  plays,  criticises  Miss  Robins'  Hedda  Gabler 
rather  adversely.  He  admits  that  she  is  an  actress  of 
very  remarkable  ability,  and  that  she  has  raised  her 
reputation  by  her  impersonation  of  Hedda,  but  he  main- 
tams  that  Miss  Robins'  Hedda  is  not  Ibsen's  Hedda,  and 
that  although  she  has  given  London  a  very  remarkable 
and  very  powerful  and  very  picturesque  piece  of  acting,  she 
has  not  given  us  the  real  Hedda  which  Ibsen  conceived. 
There  is  an  interesting  sketch  on  a  very  little  known 
region  m  a  paper  "Bel  fore  Emancipation  in  the  Dutch 
West  Indies."  The  article  on  "  Stellar  Evolution "  is 
more  scientific  than  popgj^^^g^  VjOOgle 
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THE  REVUE  DES  DEHX  MONDES. 

The  first  historical  place  in  the  two  May  numbers  is  given 
to  a  continuation  ot  M.Taine's  "  Reconstruction  of  France 
in  1800."  It  is  evident  that  the  reconstruction  of  modem 
France  cannot  be  written  without  allotting  a  large  share 
to  the  position  of  the  Church,  and  these  two  numbers 
ire  entnely  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  history.  We  get 
first  of  all  a  vivid  presentation  of  the  attitude  and  policy 
of  Napoleon  towards  the  instrument  of  a  State  religion, 
which  was  rendered  essential. 

LIFE  IN  GERMAXY 

M.  de  Wyzema  continues  his  pleasantly  written  descrip- 
tion of  German  life,  and  devotes  this  second  article  espe- 
cially to  the  influence  of  Berlin  upon  the  national 
development.  As  was  to  be  anticipated  from  his  remarks 
in  a  previous  article,  he  does  not  hold  it  to  be  good.  A 
town  in  wliich  home  life  is  unknown,  and  pubfic  life  is 
undignified,  ugly,  and  ephemeral,  imbued  only  with  the 
passion  for  gain  and  for  rapid  change,  cannot  evidently  be 
a  centre  of  wholesome  influences  for  the  country  of  which 
it  is  the  capital.  The  doubt  which  will  arise  in 
reading  M.  de  Wyzema's  pessimistic  description 
will  be  whether  it  is  altogether  accurate.  It 
is  certainly  vivid,  and  leaves  a  painful  impres- 
sion of  materialistic  degeneration  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  Wealth,  according  to  M.  de  Wyzema, 
is  the  high  god  of  Berlin,  and  the  road  to  his 
temple  is  through  cheap  work,  cheap  pleasure,  cheap 
love,  and  cheap  art.  Everything  in  Berlin  is  cheap,  and 
life  in  its  sum  total  is  horribly  dear,  so  dear  that  all  but 
the  unscrupulous  are  ruined.  Those  who  hai  e  the  courage 
to  prosper  upon  the  destruction  of  others  flourish ;  the 
better  sort,  who  realise  that  to  touch  filjh  is  to  be 
defiled,  stand  aside.  A  new  nobifity  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  taking  the  place  of  the  old  aristocracy.  The 
Court  and  the  army  are  alike  set  apart  from  the  life  of 
the  metropolis.  "The  army  mixes  no  more  than  the 
aristocracy  in  the  true  life  of  Berlin."  With  this  and  , 
a  few  laudatory  sentences,  M.  de  Wyemza  turns 
from  the  mifitary  elements,  of  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  so  much,  and  devotes  a  large  section 
of  his  article  to  the  labouring  masses.  It  is  in  deafing 
with  this  part  of  his  subject  that  he  becomes  most 
interesting.  "Underfed  and  overworked"  is  his  com- 
ment, as  it  was  Mr.  Bodenberg's,  and  after  describing  the 
round  of  their  daily  endurance,  he  inserts  this  suggestive 
paragraph:  "In  1871  there  wer*i  in  Berlin  2,000 
Sociafists;  in  1874  there  were  11,000;  m  1877,  32,000; 
in  1878,  56,000 ;  m  1890,  200,000.  The  party  directed 
by  M.  Bebel  is  organised  with  admirable  discipline,  and 
there  would  be  cause  for  considerable  uneasiness  if  it 
ivere  not  known  that  in  the  teeth  of  the  old  party  a  new 
SociaUst  party  is  forming  itself,  organised  in  the  same 
manner,  but  taking  for  its  first  principle  the  duty  of 
strugghng  against  the  old  party  and  nullifying  all  its 
efforts." 

MAJOR  WISSMANN*S  SECOND  JOURNEY  THROUGH  AFRICA. 

Major  Wissmann's  new  book  describing  his  Durch- 
querung  in  Equatorial  Africa  is  the  subject  of  M.  Valbert's 
seldom-failing  article.  The  book  is  already  known  in 
this  country.  The  essential  features  of  African  travel, 
virgin  forests,  tropical  swamps,  pigmy  inhabitants, 
melancholy  chains:   of  slaves,  hunger  and  tliirst,  cold 
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and  heat,  native  wars,  fetich-worship,  and  cannibalism 
are  becoming  monotonous  now  to  ears  which  a  few 
years  ago  had  never  hewd  of  them.  We  turn 
the  pages  rapidly  with  a  sense  that  we  know 
all  that  already.  What  is  distinctive  and  new  in  Major 
Wissmann's  contribution,  and  this  M.  Valbert,  of  course, 
fixes  upon  to  bring  forward,  is  the  light  which  it  throws 
on  the  German  attitude  towards  all  this  glorious  and 
dreary  material.  The  Arab  influence,  by  whicJi  it  is  at 
present  dominated,  must,  in  Herr  Wissmann's  opinion,  be 
radically  exterminated,  "  mit  slumpf  und  Mtiel."  "  To 
deliver  Equatorial  Africa  from  the  plague  of  Arabism  is 
henceforth,"  he  declares,  "  the  aim  and  object  of  my 
life."  In  estat^lishing  themselves  at  Zanzibar,  the 
Germans  have,  he  consider,  struck  a  heavy  blow  against 
the  Arabs.  They  have  cut  their  communications  with 
the  Indian  Ocean,  they  hold  all  the  roads  by  which 
slave  caravans  have  been  in  the  habit  of  passing 
to  the  coast,  and  before  long,  imder  his  own 
energetic  guidance,  he  believes  that  the  Arab  will  be 
swept  out  of  the  German  sphere.  In  all  this  he  is,  as 
English  readers  will  remeinber,  very  much  at  variance 
with  the  English  views  held  and  expounded  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Johnston,  and  other  explorers  of  Nyassaland  and  the 
lake  country.  Mr.  Johnston  regards  the  Arabs  of  that 
district  as  a  very  important  engine  of  civilisation ;  and 
far  from  exterminating  them  he  is  disposed  to  encourage 
them  to  settle  definitely  upon  the  land.  As  his  policy 
and  that  of  his  German  neighbours  are  thus  supple- 
mentary of  each  other,  it  is  probable  that  each  system 
will  receive  a  full  and  fair  exemplification.  The  ultimate 
efiects  will  not  be,  perhaps,  for  us  to  judge ;  but  for  our 
children  the  two  schemes  will  form  an  interesting  experi- 
ment in  the  princ^)les  of  peace  and  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  remains,  as  M.  Valbert  points  out,  to  be  seen 
whether  Baron  von  Soden  may  not  think  it  well  to 
restrain  the  somewhat  intemperate  zeal  of  his  sub- 
ordinate. 

LYNCH  LAW  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  late  lynching  at  New  Orleans  furnishes  the  occasion 
for  an  able  article  by  M.  Arthur  Desjardins  in  the  article 
for  the  15th  of  May,  on  the  state  of  law,  both  national 
and  international,  which  is  indicated  by  the  mob-murder 
of  the  Italian  prisoners.  On  both  heads  he  smns  up 
against  the  United  States.  With  regard  te  the  active 
practice  of  lynching,  which  is  tolerated  by  more  charit- 
able jurisconsults  on  the  ground  that  it  dies  out  at  the  ap- 
proach of  civilisation,  he  gives  the  following  instructive 
figures: — In  1884,  103  legal  executions  took  place,  as 
against  219  lynchings ;  the  next  year  108  legal  for  181 
lynch  law  executions ;  in  1886  the  figures  were — 83  legal, 
133  lynch ;  in  1887,  79  legal,  123  Ivnch  ;  in  1888,  87  legal, 
144  lynch  ;  in  1889,  98  legal,  175  fynch.  Lynch  law  can- 
not therefore  be  said  to  lose  ground  in  proportion  te  the 
atlvance  of  common  law.  M.  Desjardins  is  not  inclined 
te  treat  its  existence  with  Anglo-Saxon  indifterence.  He 
martials  both  arguments  and  facts  against  it  in  close 
array.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  therefore,  that  he 
takes  the  side  of  Italy  in  the  discussion  between  the 
Italian  Government  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  If  federal  institutions  do  not 
give  power  te  the  Government  of  Washington  to 
satisfy  the  just  claimsof  a  foreign  State,  federakinstitutions 
require  revision.  "  11^i^i^fe^(<pi05^A^@@|^4^ts  seat  at 
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Washington  can  alone  represent  the  Republic  in  its 
relations  and  in  its  conflicts  with  other  peoples ;  such  is, 
in  fact,  the  part  allotted  to  it  by  the  constitution.  If, 
in  order  to  acquit  itself  efficaciously  of  this  task,  there  is 
need  to  tighten  the  bonds  which  attach  it  to  particular 
States,  let  it  tighten  them  either  by  using  to  their  utmost 
limit  the  rights  which  it  already  possesses  for  this  pur- 
pose, or  by  (uawing  from  constitutional  texts,  with  the  aid 
of  Congress,  if  necessary,  all  the  consequences  that  they 
involve.  The  moment  for  action  has  arrived."  The 
situation  is  sufficiently  analogous  to  possible  future 
situations  which  may  arise  between  England  and  her 
federated  colonies  to  merit  consideration  upon  the  inter- 
national ground  on  which  M.  Desjardins  places  it. 

OTHBR  ARTICLES. 

Vmongst  other  articles,  one  of  the  most  important^ 
which  space  alone  prevents  us  from  noticing  more  fully, 
is  M.  Anatole  Lerov  BeauHeu^s  continuation  of  his  series 
upon  the  Jews  and  Anti-Semitism.  The  first  appeared 
in  the  16th  of  February  number  ©f  the  Jtevue,  and  con- 
cerned itself  exclusively  with  the  reUgious  side  of  the 
accusations  made  against  the  Jews.  This  paper  is  devoted 
to  the  racial  question  and  the  disintegrating  force  which 
the  Jews  are  supposed  by  their  antagonists  to  represent 
in  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  contention  of  M.  Leroy 
Beaulieu  is  that  the  disintegrating  force  is  represented 
rather  by  the  Christian  exclusiveness,  which  forbids  the 
Jew  to  mix  as  a  common  element  with  modem  societies, 
than  by  the  determination  of  the  Jew  to  take  what  he 
holds  to  be  his  rightful  place.  In  order  to  explain  this 
"  persistent  and  involuntary  antipathy,"  and  to  "  deter- 
mine what  place  contemporary  nations  ought  to  assign 
to  the  Jew,"  the  next  article  in  the  series  will  be 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  mind,  temper,  and 
genius  of  the  Jews.  M,  Leroy  Beaulieu  prophesies  that 
it  will  constitute  a  curious  chapter  of  psychology. 

In  the  number  for  the  1st  of  May  M.  Bruneti^re,  faithful 
always  to  his  conservative  standard,  pleads  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  classical  instruction  in  the  system  of  secon- 
dary education  in  France.  Without  classical  knowledge 
he  maintains  that  it  is  impossible  to  imderstand  the 
history  of  French  Uterature,  the  language  or  the 
grammar.  The  respect  for  tradition  is  no  less  necessary 
m  his  opinion  to  a  democracy  than  to  an  aristocracy.  **  I 
repeat  once  more,"  he  finally  announces,  and  I  shall 
never  cease  to  repeat,  with  Auguste  Comte,  that  humanity 
in  all  ages  is  composed  more  of  the  dead  than  of  the 
living." 

M.  S6nart  has  an  article  on  the  Indian  Stage,  for 
which  the  way  has  been  prepared  by  M,  Chevrillon's  late 
letters  upon  things  Indian.  An  article  upon  Mirabeau, 
by  M.  de  Meyures,  makes  a  pleasant  addition  to  tiie 
historical  matter  of  the  month. 
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LABOUR  QUESTIONS. 

OLLOWiNa  upon  the  conclusion  of  M.  de  Castiliani's 
articles  on  the  French  Fourth  Estate  in  the  number  for 
the  1st  of  May,  there  is  an  article  upon  the  officially 
established  Labour  Council,  by  M.  Hector  Depasse,  in  the 
number  for  the  loth.  M.  Depasse  attaches  a  ffood  deal 
of  importance  to  it  because  of  the  position  which  it  gives 
to  the  Fourth  Estate  in  the  governmental  system  of  the 
coimtry.  The  workmen  who  take  part  in  it  do  not,  he 
thinks,  appreciate  all  the  value  of  the  step  which  has  been 
gained.  For  himself  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  safety  valve 
of  all  that  is  noxious  in  Socialism.  The  need  of  self- 
assertion  felt  by  every  body  of  men  who,  while  they 


are  conscious  of  the  capacity,  are  denied  the  right 
to  manage  their  own  concerns,  here  receives,  he 
holds,  a  legitimate  opening^  and  satisfaction.  The 
working  masses  begin  to  reahse  their  share  of  possession 
in  the  nation,  their  responsibihty  for  its  well-being,  and 
their  capacity  for  accepting  that  responsibihty.  They 
want  to  take  their  part  in  self-government.  Here  is 
their  first  national  part :  In  the  Labour  Council  their 
existence  as  an  element  of  the  State  receives  official 
recognition.  They  have  henceforth  a  voice  in  the 
decisions  of  the  State,  and  in  obtaining  it  they  have 
obtained  nothing  less  than  the  power  to  convert  the  so- 
called  social  question  by  constitutional  means  into  a 
poUtical  question,  to  be  solved  in  the  interests 
of  peace  and  progress.  The  constitution  of  the 
Labour  Council  marks,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Depasse,  the 
arrival  of  the  Fourth  Estate  "  in  those  regions  in  which 
influence  and  authority  are  to  be  found,  and  from  which 
emanates  administration  and  law.  The  directing  powers 
now  take  the  workmen  by  the  hand  and  instel  them 
not  only  in  the  national,  but  in  international  councils. 
All  the  individual  efforts,  however  legitimate,  of  their 

own  associations  would  not  have  produced  this  result. 

The  Government  invites  them  find  opens  before  them. 

They  have  no  longer  any  need  to  conquer  official  life 

which  has  been  tho  stake  of  so  many  a  pitched  battle. 

Here  now  it  is  offered  to  them  and  laid  down  at  their 

feet.* 

WILL  lyDIA  REMAIN  ENOLISH  ? 

The  question  which  M.  Bellet  asks  in  the  title  of  his 
article  is  one  which  he  has  little  difficulty  in  answering 
in  the  negative.  No,  Lidia  will  not  remain  English. 
That  she  has  ever  been  English  is  one  of  the  miracles  of 
history,  and  the  days  of  miracles  have  gone  by.  Two 
millions  of  Anglo-Saxons  cannot  expect  to  continue  to 
govern  250  millions  of  natives.  India  will  some  day 
combine  its  various  native  forces,  and  rise  in  revolt. 
After  having  shaken  off  the  domination  of  England,  it 
will  for  a  short  period  remain  independent,  and  then 
fall  like  a  ripe  plum  into  the  open  mouth  of  Russia. 
Russia  will  at  once  proceed  to  shut  all  its  markets  by 
means  of  a  high  protective  duty,  and  English  trade  as 
well  as  English  domination  in  the  East  will  be  destroyed. 
Canada  and  Australia,  it  is  incidentally  explained,  will 
in  the  meantime  have  separated  themselves  from  the 
Empire.  The  cause  of  this  future  collapse  of  Great 
Britain  is  to  be  found,  curiously  enough,  not  in  her  sins, 
but  in  her  virtues.  She  has  tried  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  India  by  giving  them  railways 
and  education  and  civilised  government.  She  has  taught 
them  the  value  and  advantages  of  living  together  in  har- 
mony. She  has  introduced  the  native  races  to  happiness. 
This  is  unpardonable  ;  no  people  can  like  to  taste  of 
happiness  at  the  hands  of  another ;  therefore,  for  this  she 
shall  be  hated  and  eventually  destroyed.  Similarly  in  her 
colonies  she  has  trusted  the  representatives  of  her  power, 
she  has  accredited  her  sons  with  a  genuine  love  of  liberty 
and  order  ;  she  has  believed  in  their  capacity  to  manage, 
in  the  South  Seas  and  the  North,  the  same  affairs 
which  their  fathers  have  conducted  without  disaster 
in  the  British  Isles,  and  for  this  confidence  she  shall  be 
punished.  M.  Bellet  does  not  write  in  any  spirit  of 
special  antagonism  to  England.  His  is  rather,  apparently, 
a  generally  pessimistic  view  of  life  and  nature,  which 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  the  wages  of  sin, 
but  the  wages  of  virtue  which  are  death.  The  ordinary 
English  comment  on  his  article  will  be :  These  are  the 
means  by  which  we  have  built  up  our  Empire.  If  it 
is  to  perish  through  continuance  iniljem,  it  must  perish. 
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THE  world's  fair  AT  CHICAGO. 

Two  or  three  pages  from  the  hand  of  M.  Masseras 
give  a  description  of  some  of  the  glories  which  are  to  form 
the  principal  attractions  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition  of 
1893.    The  Eiflfel  Tower  is  to  be  outdone  by  an  immense 
globe  raised  on  a  pedestal  three  hundred  feet  high,  which 
shall  give  such  an  object  lesson  in  geography  as  has  never 
been  given  yet.    It  will  have  for  its  diameter  the  height 
of  the  Eiflfel  Tower,  consequently  its  circumference  will  be 
not  less  than  nine  hundred  metres.    All  the  continents, 
islands,  oceans,  principal  mountains,  seas,  and  rivers,  will  be 
designed  upon  it,  and  four  kilometres  of  round  the  world 
railway  will  traverse  it  in  various  directions,  in  order  that 
the  curious  may  take  their  geographical  promenade  in 
space  without  fatigue.    Another  ingenious  proposal  in 
the  way  of  geographical  object-lessons  was  that  a  model  of 
the  United  States  should  be  constructed  with  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes  complete,  and  groups  of  miniature  houses 
to  represent  the  towns.    The  author  of  the  proposal 
asked  however  for  a  space  of  ground  extending  over 
many  hundreds  of  acres  in  order  to  carry  it  out,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  price  of  exhibition  ground  rendered 
the  project  too  ruinously  expensive.    The  idea  of  a  vast 
mining  exhibition,  which  was  suggested  as  a  feature  of 
our  Imperial  Institute,  is  apparently  to  be  carried  out 
at  Chicago.     An  immense  excavation  is  to  be  made 
five  hundred  feet  under  the  ground,  in  which  specimens 
of  all  the  mining  products  and  processes  of  the  United 
Skates  will  be  collected.     The  shape  of  this  great 
gallery  will  be  elliptical.    M.  Masseras  does  not  give 
the    dimensions,   but   speaks  of  it  as   very  vast. 
It  will  be  lit  by   electricity,  and  from  it  smaller 
galleries  will  open  on  all  sides,  containing  technical  ex- 
hibitions of  every  kind  of  underground  industry.  A 
capital  of  several  millions  has,  it  is  said,  been  sub- 
scribed for  the  company  which  proposes  to  carry  out  this 
gigantic  conception,  and  the  result  is  to  be  nothing  less 
than  a  model  of  the  entrails  of  the  globe.  Underground 
humanity  will  be  brought  within  speaking  distance  of  its 
fellows.    The  wonders  of  the  sea  will,  of  course,  find  a 
place  beside  the  marvels  of  the    earth  and  under 
the    earth.      The  Exhibition  grounds  border  Lake 
Michigan,  and  in  addition  to  the  complete  model  of  a 
man-of-war  upon  the  lake,  there  will  be  an  aquarium  in 
which  specimens  of  all  sorts  of  American  fish  will  be  shown 
in  the  tanks.    A  national  portrait  gallery  will  trace  the 
history  of  the  nation,  and  an  interesting  illustration  of 
contemporary  life  will  be  contained  in  a  woman's  depart- 
ment of  the  exhibition,  which  is  to  be  devoted  entirely  to 
the  products  of  feminine  industry,  and  is  to  be  organised 
and  managed  exclusively  by  women.     A  young  lady 
architect.  Miss  Sophia  Hayden,  obtained  the  prize  oflfered 
for  the  best  design  of  the  building  for  this  section,  and 
she  will  direct  the  construction. 


GAZETTE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS. 

The  charm  of  the  Gazette  for  May  lies  chiefly  in  the 
extremely  interesting  illustrations  by  which  the  letter- 
press is  accompanied.  An  article  by  M.  Paul  Durrieu 
upon  Alexandre  Bening,  the  fifteenth  century  minia- 
turist, who  illuminated  the  **  Consolations  of  Boetius  " 
for  Louis  of  Bruges,  continues  the  series  of  studies  of 
mediteval  miniature  work  that  has  lately  formed  so 
ftriking  a  feature  of  the  Gazette.  It  has  a  full-page 
illustration,  of  which  the  border  alone  is  so  beautiful 
that  it  would  be  worth  having  without  any  centre.  The 
contents  of  the  border  represent  Philosophy  nourishing 
her  votaries.  The  subject  is  represented  in  a  triptych  con- 
ceived after  the  fashion  of  the  religious  triptyches  of  the 


day.  At  a  first  glance  Philosophy — the  hem  of  whose  robe 
is,  however,  quaintly  marked  with  a  P  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  about  her  personality— might  easily 
be  taken  for  the  Virgin.    In  the  central  piece  she  i» 
seated  on  a  throne;  the  figures  which  kneel  on  either  side 
wearing  in  reality  scholars'  gowns,  appear  as  members  of 
a  religious  order.    The  smaller  pieces  on  either  side  are 
evidently  representative  of  stuoy,  the  steps  which  lead 
up  to  the  throne  have  writing  upon  them,  which  i* 
presently  seen  to  indicate  a  succession  of  intellectual 
steps.     Little  by  little  it  dawns  upon  the  observer 
that  the  triumph  which  is  so  religiously  celebrated 
here  is  the  triumph  of  Wisdom,  not  of  Faith.    It  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  example  of  the  application  of 
religious  sentiment  to  a  secular  subject.     The  worda 
engraved  upon  the  steps  of  the  throne  give  also  an 
interesting  insight  into  fifteenth-century  ideals  of  a  com- 
plete education.    An  article  by  the  editor,  M.  Loui» 
Gonse,  gives  an  excellent  apergu  of  the  contents  of  some 
of  the  minor  exhibitions  now  on  view  in  Paris.    It  is 
illustrated  especially  by  an  engraving  of  M.  Zom's- 
Rosita  Mauri,"  executed  from  the  original  artist's  plate. 
M.  Paul  Seidel  continues  his  biographical  account  of 
Antoine  Pesne,  which  includes  amongst  its  illustrations, 
another  portrait  of  the  Great  Frederick  that  might  almost 
move  the  readers  of  Carlyle  to  reconsider  their  verdict. 
There  are  several  minor  illustrations  of  other  articles,, 
and  amongst  them,  standing  by  itself,  a  fifteenth-cen- 
tury letter  D,  which  is  judged  worthy  of  special  repro- 
duction and  description.    Another  beautiful  D  is  to  be 
found  in  the  full-page  illustration  of  Boetius.  Some 
striking  reproductions  from  sixteenth-century  missals 
accompany  the  article  on  Zoan  Andrea,  and  Colonel 
Duhvusset's  analysis  of  equine  form  and  its  proportion 
to  man,  will  be  especially  interesting  to  animal  painters. 
His  conclusions  are  well  illustrated  by  outlines  from 
Meissonier  and  Detaille. 


LA  REVUE  DES  REVUES. 

Mr.  Ernest  W.  Smith,  the  enterprising  editor  of 
Hevtie  des  Hevues,  publishes  in  the  last  number  of  his 
magazine  a  list  of  answers  sent  him  in  reply  to  the 
question,  What  books  have  most  influenced  you  ?  "  and 
tne  late  Marshal  von  Moltke  heads  the  list  with  the  fol- 
lowing courteous  note ; — 

Dear  Sir, — I  willingly  accede  to  your  request,  and  send  you 
herewith  the  list  of  books  which  have  exercised  most  influ- 
ence on  me.   I  ought  to  add  that  I  read  the  Iliad  at  the 
age  of  nine,  and  of  course  ia  a  translation. — Yours  truly, 
Gr.  Moltke,  Field  Marshal, 

The  books  which  most  influenced  the  great  soldier 
were,  the  Bible,  Homer's  Iliad,  Lithrow*s  **  Mar\^els  of 
the  Sky,"  Liebig's  "Letters  on  Chemical  Agriculture," 
and  Clausewitz  on  War."  And  he  re-read,  with  most 
profit  and  pleasure,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Shakespeare,  Walter 
Scott,  Kanke,  Treitschke,  and  Carlyle. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley  simply  mentions  the  Bible  and 
Thomas  Carlyle,  and  adds  that  all  other  good  books 
simply  aid  him  to  understand  and  appreciate  better  those 
two. 

M.  Emile  Zola  declares  that  Alfred  de  Musset's  poems, 
Flaubert's  novel  Madame  Bo  vary,"  and  Taine's  **History" 
of  English  Literature,"  most  contributed  to  make  him 
what  he  is.  And  the  well-known  Italian  authoress, 
Madame  Bruno  Sperani,  while  observing  that  no  literary 
works  have  ever  influenced  her  in  the  slightest  degree^ 
admits  that  her  favourite  authors  comprise  L6o{Mrdi^ 
Heine,  Sterne,  and  Victor  Hugo-^-^  t 
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The  Nuova  Antologia. 
May  itt. 

The  Eight  Hours  Queftion  in  Bogland.  Q. 

Bicca  Salerno. 

The  laat  of  the  Bomuitlc  Paintert.  C.  Boito. 

An   Interpretation  of  Shakespeare's  lago. 

Salvini. 

Love  and  Gymnastics  (oondusion).    B.  de 


The  Savoy  Dynasty,  the  Pope  and  the  Re> 
public.  £.  Cklfcken. 

Marshal  Moltke.  Colonel  B.  Girran. 


May  16th. 

Italy  and  the  German  Bmpire  from  1815  to 
1»70.   C.  Baer. 

JesQs  Christ  and  his  recant  Biography  (II). 

A.  ChiapelU. 

Fatigue  and  the  Law  of  Bxhau^tlon.  A  Mosso. 

A  Separation  (novelettd).  Caterina  Pigorini- 
Beri. 

Lynch  Law  and  the  Itallo-American  Conflict. 
P.  Noclto. 

La  Scuola  Positiva. 
May  15th. 

The  So-called  Free-will  in  Crime.  B.  Ferri. 

The  Competency  of  the  Criminal  Law.  B* 
Garofalo. 

Toe  Ref  rm 
Fiorelti. 

The  Legal  Status  of  Illegitimate  Children. 

B.  Giantoreo. 


of  Summtfy  Procedure.  O. 


La  Rassesma  Nazionale. 
May  1st. 

Roman  Pviets  of  the  Nineteenth  Centoty. 
P.  E.  Castagnola. 

The  Life  of  Christ,  by  B  Bonghl.   C.  Orio. 

The  Conc'usion  of  an  Unfortunate  Episode. 
The  Bditor. 

The  Mtterial  Co«afort  s  of  Modem  Life.   F.  de 
Bardi. 

Commentators  on  the  Creation.  A.  S:opp&ni. 
May  16th. 

Aniclo-American  Opinions  for  and  ag«inst 
Divorce. 

A  Reform  in  the  Poituguese  Missions.   F.  de 
Norellis. 

The  SecAo'fary  Schools  of  Italy.  C.  F.  AjroU. 
On  the  Borders  of  the  Black  Sea.  G.  Muoottl. 
Conservatives  and  Rosminlans.  F.  Alcssio. 


La  Civilta  Cattolioa. 

M*y2n'1. 

Anti  Papal  PoilUc4  in  Italy. 

Npt^  on  the  Universal  History,  by  Cesare 
Cantu. 

The  System  of  Physics  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ' 

May  16th. 
The  Uses  of  the  Boman  Fortiflcatioos. 
A  New  Theory  re^irdlng  Hypnotism. 
3f  utonic  Thought  in  Italy. 
A  Working-man  Apostle. 


Dr.  Geffcken,  former  secretary  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  HI.,  takes  up 
arms  on  behalf  of  Italy  and  the  Triple  Alliance  in  the  p^es  of  the  Nuova 
Antolosria*  in  opposition  to  the  anonymous  Continent^  Statesman  "  of  the 
Contemporary  Aeview  (March).  After  declaring  that  it  is  deplorable  that 
any  English  magazine  should  have  published  so  inaccurate  and  misleading 
an  article,  the  Doctor  maintains  that  the  suggestion  to  convert  Italy  into  a  con- 
federation of  states  is  utterly  impracticable  ;  that  the  intervention  of  France 
under  the  Third  Empire  on  behalf  of  Italy  was  by  no  means  disinterested ; 
and  that  accounts  were  squared  between  them  by  the  cession  of  Nice  and 
Savoy  to  Napoleon  III.  On  the  other  hand,  Cavour  always  recognised 
Prussia  as  the  natural  ally  of  Italy,  and  so  also  did  Bismarck  from  the  day  he 
came  into  power.  Geffcken  indignantly  repudiates  the  accusations  of  ill- 
faith  between  the  two  nations  brought  forward  by  a  Continental  States- 
man." It  is  the  Triple  Alliance  which  has  been  the  means  of  maintaining 
the  statu  quo  in  Europe,  and  which  has  kept  Russia  out  of  the 
Balkan  provinces,  and  from  the  day  it  is  dissolved  the  peace  of  Europe  will 
be  at  the  mercy  of  France  and  Russia.  It  is  Grispi's  bad  administration, 
and  not  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  has  brought  Italy  to  the  verge  of 
economic  ruin  ;  she  would  gain  nothing  and  lose  much  by  dethroning  the 
House  of  Savoy,  and.  as  for  the  Pope,  he  would  fare  no  better  now  under 
a  Republic  than  he  did  in  1848  and  1849.  Thus  writes  the  German 
professor,  in  a  state  of  much  righteous  wrath  over  the  aspersions 
of  the  Contemporary  JReview  contributor.  Of  other  political  articles 
in  the  Antologia  the  most  readable  is  one  by  Signor  Nocito,  in  which  he 
discusses,  with  praiseworthy  moderation,  the  lynching  of  the  Italian 
prisoners  at  New  Orleans.  He  points  out  that  even  for  America  this  was 
a  peculiarly  inexcusable  example  of  lynch  law,  and  maintains  that  the 
murdered  men  were  not  members  of  the  Mafia.  He  attributes  the  occur- 
rence to  mere  jealousy  and  race-hatred,  as  the  Italian  colony  in  New 
Orleans  is  especially  large  and  prosperous.  All  Shakespeare  students 
should  make  a  point  of  reading  Signor  Salvini*s  careftd  analysis  of  the 
character  of  lago,  which,  being  the  outcome,  as  he  himself  says,  of  forty 
years'  experience  on  the  boa^rds,  he  ventures  to  believe  is  more  accurate 
than  the  reading  of  most  English  critics. 

La  Scuola  Positiva.— We  have  to  welcome  the  appearance  this  month  of 
a  new  fortnightly  review — La  Scuola  Podtiva — which  appears  with  the  well- 
known  names  of  Prof.  Lombroso  and  of  the  Deputy,  E.  Ferri,  on  the 
cover.  The  full  title  of  the  publication  is  '*  The  Positivist  School  in  Civil 
and  Criminal  Jurisprudence, "  the  objects  of  the  editors  being  not  only  to 
spread  a  knowledge  of  that  science  of  criminal  statistics  with  which  the 
name  of  Professor  Lombroso  is  so  honourably  connected,  but  to  try  and 
enforce  the  practical  application  of  his  theories  in  all  questions  that  may 
arise.  Most  of  the  social  problems  of  the  day  will,  of  course,  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  programme. 

From  the  Rassegna  Nazionale  we  learn  that  of  late  years  the  Portuguese 
missions  throughout  Africa  have  been  in  a  very  decadent  condition  ;  but  the 
Portuguese  Government,  realising  the  importance  of  their  missions  as  centres 
of  colonising  activity,  have  been  as  anxious  as  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
to  remedy  the  matter.  It  has  been  ordained  that  for  the  future  all  the 
Portuguese  missions  in  A  frica  are  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  *  *  General  J unta  " 
sitting  at  Lisbon,  composed  of  brother  ecclesiastics  and  laymen.  Possibly  this 
new  departure  maybe  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  friction  between  the  English 
and  Portuguese  explorers  in  East  Africa  1  Senator  R.  Bonghi,  who,  like  his 
friend  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  addicted  to  excursions  into  theology  in  the  inter- 
vals of  political  warfare,  has  found  time  to  write  a  **Life  of  Christ,"  which 
the  MassegiM  commends  warmly  for  its  reverent  and  instructive  treatment 
of  the  subject.  In  his  introduction  the  author  ventures  on  the  assertion 
that  the  present  dearth  of  intellectual  power  among  Italians  is  mainly  due 
to  the  weakness  of  their  religious  faith. 

Minerva  is  one  of  our  now  numerous  imitators.  It  consists  of  r6sum68 
of  articles  appearing  in  the  foreign  reviews,  principally  English,  French, 
and  American,  and,  except  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  up  to  date,  is  no  doubt 
a  useful  publicatioUc 
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Alte  und  Neue  Welt.   Einsiedeln.  Switzer- 
land.  HefD8.   50  Pf. 
Dr.  Windthor«t.   (Illui.)   Dr.  N.  Thomes. 
Deutscher  Hausschatz.  Begeuaburg.  Heft  11. 

40  Pf. 

Abbey  Rains  in  England.  (Iltus.) 
Barg  HohenzoUem.  (lilua.) 
Deutsche  Revue.  Bretlau.  May.  2  Marks. 
Count  Aibreoht  von  Booo.  XXlV. 
Amdt  and  Bunsen,  II.  T.  von  Bunsen. 
Si.  Petersburg   Letter- A   Franco- Rutsiin 
Alliance. 

The  French  Bevolutlon  and  its  Sigitlflcaoce 
for  the  Modem  State.  VIII. 

How  do  we  protect  Ourselves  and  our  Child- 
ren from  Nervous  Diseases?  A.  Seelig- 
mUller. 

A  German  Sappbo.  I.  Bertha  von  Suttner. 
B«ilway  Reforms. 

Robert  Koch.  (C/>noladed.)  R.  Blewend. 
Deutsche  Rundschau.  BerUn.  May  2.  Marks. 
The  Uses  of  Bacteria.  B.  Strasburger. 
Karl  Friedrich  Reinhard.   II.  W.Lang. 
Aristotle  and  the  Constitution  of  Athens.  T. 
Gomperz. 

Maritime  Fallacies.  VIce-Admiral  Batsch. 
On  Conscience.  Q.  Riime  in. 
Heinrich  Sohliemann.  A.  MilchOfer. 
Political  Correspondence  —  Italy   and  the 

United  Stotes- Italy  and  the  Triple  Alliance. 

etc. 

Die  Gaptenlaube.  Leipzig.  Heft  5.  50  Pf. 

The  Age  ot  Electricity. 

Heinrich  Schllemann.  III.  R.  Virchow. 

The  Jubilee  Celebration  at  the  Weimar  Court 
Theatre.   (lilut.)  J.  Proelss. 

Count  von  Moltke.  With  portrait. 
Die  Gesellsehaft.  Leipzig.  May.  l  Mark. 

Po«m»,  by  £.  Albrecht  and  others. 

Bertha  von  Suttner,  Novelist.  M.  V.  Fraenkl. 

Criticism  in  France.  R.  Lothar. 

Emanuel  Relcher»  Actor.   H.  Bahr. 
Kritlsche  Revue  aus  Oestepreieh.  Vienna. 

Mayl. 

Prince  Bismarck,  Conservatism,  and  the 
Revolution. 

On  Capital  Punishment.  Dr.  A.  Leklsch. 

On  Ibsm's  **  Rosmersholm."  (ConcludeJ.) 
Alfred  Frelherr  von  Berber. 

German  Literature  in  Bohemia.  J.  A.  Freihetr 
von  Helfert. 
Literarlsche  Rundschau  tiir  das  Katho- 
lische.    Deutschland.     Frriborg  im 
Breisgau.   9  Mnrks,  yearly.  April. 

The  Socialistic  Literature  of  England. 

May.  Catholic  Literature  of  England  in  1890. 
Voderne  Rundschau.  Vienna.  Heft  3.  50  Pf. 

The  German  Wo  kmen's  May-D*y  Demon- 
stration.  Dr.  Max  Quarck. 

The  Right  to  Demonstrate.   Dr.  J.  Joachim. 

Vienna  Popular  Concerts.  (Concluded.)  Dr. 
A.  Wolheim. 

The  Question  of  Life  Insurance.  R.  Scbom- 
stein. 

The  Social  Conditions  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

C.  Welz-Cray. 
Ib*en  in  Austru-Hungary. 
"  The  New  God."  A.  O.  von  Suttner. 
Nord  und  Sud.   Breslau.  April.  2  Marks. 
Portrait  of  Hermann  Sud^rmann. 
Giuteppe  GioacchinoBalli.  Joirf  Schumann. 
Ferdinand  Lassalle's  Diary.  II.  Paul  Lindau. 
Kaulbach's  "  Hunnenschlaobt."  and  bis  Bela 

tions  to  Count  Baczynski.  (Concluded.* 

Hans  Miiller. 
A  Literary  Fable.   A.  Meinbardt. 
*  Im  Volktgatten."  Poem.  H.  Sudermanr. 
Schiller's  Dramatic  Treatment  of  Wallensteia. 

G.  I'mer. 
Emile  Zola's  "  L'Arcent."  C.  Sokal. 

Ppeussische  Jahpbiicher.  Berlin.    May  6. 

1  Mark  50  Pf . 
The  End  of  the  Dream,  From  the  French. 

G,  Duruy-Rastatt.  I.  Reinbold  Wa^er. 
Tbe  Regulation  of  Income  Tax.   Dr  Banger. 
Friedrioh  Nietzsche.  Bduard  von  Hartmann. 
Berlin  Art  Exhibition. 
Count  von  Moltke.   Hans  Delbriick. 
Political  O>rrespondenae :    The  Murder  in 

Sofia,  Russian  Politics  ani  Finance,  etc. 


Deutsche  Revue.— Frau  Elvire  Tufenbacher,  the  poetess,  who  died  at 
Venice,  February  13th,  1866,  on  her  twenty-fourth  birthday,  is  the  German 
Sappho  of  whom  Frau  Bertha  von  Suttner,  her  cousin,  has  such  an 
interesting  sketch  in  the  May  Revue y  partly  from  posthumous  papers,  chiefly 
from  memory,  for  the  two  had  lived  together  as  children  and  as  young  girU 
in  the  closest  friendship,  each  calling  the  other  "  My  second  self."  Among 
the  books  noticed  in  tms  number  is  Br.  Stanton  Coit's  *•  The  Ethical  Move- 
ment in  Religion,"  which  has  been  translated  into  German  by  G.  von  GizyckL 
Deutsche  Rundschau, — Vice- Admiral  Batsch  deals  with  the  parliamentary 
proceedings  in  military  matters.  The  question  of  the  fleet,  as  such,  he  says, 
is  high  politics,  the  business  of  the  specialist.  Lately  the  question  of  the 
political  origin  of  the  fleet  was  mentioned  in  the  Reichstag.  No  party  will 
give  up  its  claim.  As  a  rule,  the  Liberal  party  is  credited  with  the  creation  of 
the  fleet.  This  is  not  quite  imtrue,  neither  is  it  auite  to  the  point.  The  fleet 
does  not  owe  its  origin  to  any  one  party  exclusively ;  it  is  an  institution 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  irresistible  power  of  circumstances,  and  if  ever 
a  new  creation  was  wrecked  by  the  incompetency  of  all  parties,  that  creation 
is  the  German  fleet. 

Die  Gesellsehaft.—"  The  aim  of  criticism  is  to  judge  and  to  classify." 
This  is  the  definition  of  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re,  the  critic  of  the  Fevue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  He  declares  the  embodiment  of  beauty  to  be  the  aim  of  art ; 
it  is  the  aim  of  art  to  ^ve  expression  to  the  ideals  slumbering  in  the  people's 
souL  He  divides  criticism  into  three  kinds  according  to  its  methods : — 
1)  Literary  criticism,  which  treats  works  of  art  according  to  their  external 
orm ;  (2)  moral  criticism,  which  considers  works  of  art  from  a  sociological 
standpoint;  and  (3)  analytical  criticism,  which,  without  overlooking  the 
aesthetic  or  the  sociological  sides,  sees  in  a  work  of  art  effects  having  above 
all  for  their  direct  cause  a  creative  intelligence.  The  aim  of  analy^p^ 
criticism  is  to  recognise  this  intelligence. 

Literarlsche  Rundschau  fur  das  Katholische  Deutschland.— 

Another  Catholic  publication  of  the  Herder'  sche  Verlagshandlung,  edited 
by  Dr.  C.  Krieg,  and  now  in  its  seventeenth  year.  As  its  title  implies,  it  is 
chiefly  occupi^  with  reviewing  Catholic  Uterature.  The  Enghsh  book* 
noticed  in  the  first  article  of  the  April  number  include,  besides  a  number  of 
books  published  1823—1842,  brief  mention  of  Henry  George,  and  others, 
Robert  Owen  and  his  "  Book  of  the  New  Moral  World  "  (1820)  coming  in 
for  fullest  notice. — In  the  May  part  the  review  of  England's  contribution  to 
Catholic  literature  in  1890  includes,  among  many  others.  Archbishop  Walsh's 
"  Addresses  on  the  Irish  Education  Question,'*  and  A  Statement  of  the 
Chief  Grievances  of  Irish  Catholics  in  the  matter  of  Education  ; "  Cardinal 
Moran's  "  Occasional  Papers ; "  and  Wilfred  Ward's,  "  Ward  and  the  Oxford 
Movement."  The  chief  articles  on  CathoUc  subjects  which  have  appeared  in 
the  English  reviews  are  also  given,  with  the  exception  of  the  Newman  litera- 
ture,  which  had  been  specially  noticed  a  few  months  ago. 

Moderne  Rundschau.— In  the  bi-monthly  part  for  May  1st,  A.  O.  von 
Suttner  reviews  Hans  Land's  novel,  '*  Dr.  Bemhard  Jakoby,"  under  the  title 
of  The  New  God,"  A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  magazine  is  the  number 
of  excellent  poems  given  in  every  part. 

Nord  und  Siid.— The  visitor  to  Rome,  who  by  studying  the  names  of  the 
streets  tries  to  refresh  his  historical  memory  or  learn  the  names  of  local 
celebrities,  will  find  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  a  street  bearing  the  name 
of  Gioacchino  Belli.  Belli,  who  was  bom  in  Rome  in  1791,  is  remembered 
as  the  writer  of  over  6,000  sonnets,  satirical,  poUtical,  and  otherwise,  manv  of 
them  in  the  Roman  dialect.  These  sonnets,  reflecting  consciously  as  tney 
do  the  epoch  in  which  they  have  their  origin,  are  in  a  sense  a  history  of  the 
Roman  plebs  of  the  second  quarter  of  this  century.  The  author  of  them, 
who,  by  the  way,  always  identifies  himself  with  the  persons  he  is  representing, 
owes  his  fame  chiefly  to  his  skill  in  showing  the  ludicrous  side  of  things. — 
The  second  instalment  of  Lassalle's  Diary,  edited  by  Paul  Lindau,  deals 
with  the  first  part  of  Lassalle's  time  at  the  Leipzig  Pubhc  Commercial 
School,  May  1840  to  May  1841.  His  father  had  taken  him  to  Leipzig  and 
placed  him  as  a  boarder  in  the  house  of  Karl  G.  Hander,  the  director  of  a  pri- 
vate school.  At  first,  Ferdinand  was  happy  enough  here,  but  the  friendly  state 
of  things  did  not  last  long.    Already,  on  July  7,  he  vnites  of  Frau  Hander,  On 
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Romanische  Revue.  Vienna.   March- April. 
20  frs.  yearly. 
Eleven  Millions  of  Romance  People. 
Bthnograpby  and  Folk  Lore  in  the  Buko- 
wina.   R.F.  Kalndl. 
Schorer*s  FamlHenblatt.  (Salon-Ausgabe). 
Heft.  10.   75  Pf. 
Pictures  of  Sumatra.  (IIIub.) 
Wiibelm  Bode.   With  Portrait. 
Unpabliabed  Poems  by  Qeibel.  K.T.Oaed  rtz. 
Stimmen  aus  Max*ia  -  Laach.  Freiburg 
(Baden).   10  marks  80  pf.  Yearly.  May  28. 
St.  Aloysius.  W.  Kreiten. 
The  Spiritual  Weapon  of  the  Democraipy. 
CConcluded.)  H.  Pesch. 
Ueber  Land  und  Meer.  Stuttgart.  Heft  11. 
1  Mark. 

The  Law  of  Inheritance  in  Germany.  Q. 

Strehlke. 
Voluntary  Sick  Nuraioff.  (Illus.) 
A  Bavarian  Festival.  (Illus.)  W.  Brachvogel. 
Jean  Paul  Bicht«r.  George  Bbers. 
The  Natural  History  Museum  in  Berlin. 

(Illus.)  G.  Dahms. 
Lndirig  WIndthorst.  With  Portrait. 
A  Stone  Album. 

*  *  Thermidor  "  and  Viotorlen  Sirdou.  (lUus. ) 

A.  Qerstmann. 
Barcelona.  (Illus.) 
Unsepe  Zeit.  Leipzig.  May.  l  Mark. 
New  Xenien.  A  German  Philiitine. 
Toe  Austro-German  Customs  Union.  Dr.  J. 

H.  Schwicker. 
The    late    Gen.    Ulrich  Ochsenbein.  E. 

Bloesch. 

The  Berlin  School  Conference  and  the  Reform 

of  Higher  Education.   F.  Justi. 
The  Slmplon  Railway.  G.  Kreoke. 
The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the 

Baltic  Provinces. 
The  Culture  of  Muiio  in  Russia.  Lina 

Schneider. 

Velhagen  und  Klasinfir*s  Neue  Monats- 

hefte.    Leipzig.   April.   1  Mark  25  Pf . 
Spring  Days  in  Upper  Italy.   (Illus.)  B. 

Schulze-  Scbmidt. 
Spring  Days  in  the  Vienna  Prater.  (Illus.) 

F.  Gross. 

The  Berlin  Theatres,  Jaa.-April.  (lUufl.)  H. 

von  Zdbeltttz. 
My  Best  Sunshine.  Poem.  Bm^l  Rittershius 
Valparaiso.  (lUus.)  H.  Bohrdt. 
Priooe  Napoleon.   B.  Schmidt- Weissenfels. 
Westei*mann*s  lUustPiepte  Deutsche  Mo- 

natshefte.    Brunswick.    May.    4  Marks 

quarterly. 

I  CastelU  Roman!.    I.    (Dlus.)  Theresa 

Hdpfner. 
Bduard  von  Bauernfeld.  A.  Stem. 
Cairo.   II.  (Illus.)  Max  Jacob. 
HagionOros.  (Illus.)  T.  Harteo. 
Wiener  Llteratur-Zeitung.  Vienna.  April 

16.   2  Marks  yearly. 
Henrik  Ibsen.   F.  M.  Pels. 
Gnllparzer  as  a  Dramttist.   A.  Klaar. 
Zeitschrlft    fiir    Deutsche  Kultupge- 

schlchte.    10    Marks    yearly.  Benin. 

Heit4. 

Gho«ta  in  German  Popular  Belief.   O.  Henne. 
The  RighU  and  Usages  of  Foot  Soldiers.  C. 
Thiimmel. 

Vilkiffe  and  Farmhouse  in  Germany  Then 
and  Now.  A.  John. 
Zeitsehrlft  fur  Katholische  Theoloele. 
gjiwrtarly.)  Innsoruck.  6  Maras  yeatly. 

Atheiim  and  the  Social  Question.   F.  Sben- 
trup. 

Zeitschrlft  fur  Wlssenschaftliche  Geo- 
graphie.    Weimar.    16  Marks  yearly. 

Kura  Kawar  and  Ukereve  Nyanzii.  K.  Gan- 
zenmiiller. 
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The  following  magazines  and  papers  have  also 
been  received:  Das  Buck  fiir  Alle,  Das  Kranz- 
chen,  Der  Gute  Kamerad,  Die  Deutsche  Litteratur- 
zeitung,  Deutsch-Soziale  BUItter,  Modeme  Blatter, 
StiiUie-Bilder,  LiiterarischeKorrespondenz, Sphinx, 
Litterarische  Rundschau,  FreieBuhne  furAfodern- 
ges  Leben,  Frauenberuf,  Aus  Iremden  Zungen, 
Der  Tourist,  Voikswohl,  MitteHungen  rur  Bekiniv /- 
UTig  der  Trunkmcht,  Liiterarischer  Merkur, 
Deutsche  Bomanbxbliothek  zu  L  eber  JJind  und  Meer, 
Von  Uaus  z'l  Haus,  Musikalische  Hundschau, 
Vienna  Weekly  News,  etc. 


account  dbiA!tLi3S^i\.  i&atter,  she  scolds  me  and  sets  her  hushand  on  to  me 
too.  O  wives,  wives,  who  knows  you  ?  I  was  so  good !  and  a  few  months 
later  he  goes  on  to  treat  with  the  utmost  contempt  the  rector  and  his  wife. 
But  Lassalle's  relations  with  his  teachers  seem  to  have  been  even  worse.  He 
is  ^ways  in  the  right  and  the  teachers  in  the  wrong.  The  director  of  the 
school  is,  according  to  him,  incapable,  undignified,  coarse,  revengeful, 
cowardly,  in  short,  the  model  of  a  pedagogue  as  he  ought  not  to  be. 

Ppeussische  JahrbUCher.— According  to  Herr  von  Gneist  the  State  has 
need  of  a  variable  income  tax  as  a  regulator  for  times  of  abundance  and  for 
times  of  need.  Dr.  Biinger  points  out,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  times  of 
abundance,  when  the  citizens  have  large  incomes,  and  can  bear  the  burden  of 
taxation  easiest,  they  will  be  less  taxed  than  in  times  of  need  when  they 
must  pay  all  the  more  taxes.  It  is  something  like  the  thoughtless  man,  who, 
while  he  is  receiving  good  wages,  is  satisfied  with  a  seven  hours'  day,  and 
consoles  himself  that  in  bad  times  he  can  work  fourteen  hours.  It  would  be 
much  better  if  the  State  acted  like  a  sensible  father,  who  in  prosperity  lays 
by  a  fimd  for  times  of  need. — This  periodical  proposes  to  introduce  its 
readers,  as  opportunity  arises,  to  stories,  etc.,  whicn  possess  or  illustrate 
some  distinct  tendency,  whether  the  tendency  be  poUtical,  social,  religious, 
philosophic,  or  purely  literary.  The  work  will  not  necessarily  be  Qerman, 
because  the  battle  of  the  tendencies  is  so  much  livelier  in  other  literature, 
especially  in  the  French. 

SchoreP— The  most  noteworthy  item  in  the  new  Schorer  is  undoubtedly 
the  publication  of  several  poems  by  Emanuel  Geibel,  written  in  his  youth, 
and  all  dated.  One  is  addressed  to  Jenny  Lind,  whom  he  met  at  Liibeck. 
On  one  particular  evening  he  was  so  charmed  by  her  that  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  sending  her  his  "Lind-Lied,"  teUing  of  the  sweetness  of  the 
nightin^le's  song,  and  of  the  far  greater  sweetness  of  the  human  soul 
strugghng  to  utter  its  secret  musically. 

UebeP  Land  und  MeeP.— In  Heft  11  there  is  a  charming  article  entitled 

A  Ston&  Album."  This  is  Burg  Weibertreu,  near  Weinsberg.  In  its  walls 
Theobald  Kemer  has  had  the  names  of  aU  the  famous  visitors  to  the  old 
Burg  engraved,  and  each  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  There  is  also  an 
interesting  paper  on  Sardou  in  the  same  number. 

Unsepe  Zeit.— Lina  Schneider  has  written  a  glowing  picture  of  the 
national  music  of  the  great  empire  of  the  East,  taking  as  her  text  the 
well-worn  saying  that  the  character  of  a  nation  expresses  itself  most 
clearly  through  the  medium  of  its  national  music.  However  that  may 
be,  Count  von  Moltke  has  described  the  Russian  as  the  most  worthy  of 
admiration  of  all  church  music,  and  he  goes  on  to  describe  a  mass  ho  heard 
sung  by  the  Imperial  choir,  without  any  instrumental  accompaniment,  adding 
that  anything  more  beautiful  had  never  been  composed,  nor  had  anything 
been  more  beautifully  rendered.  The  Russian  melodies  spring  from  the 
most  widely  different  periods  of  the  nation's  life,  but  they  are  all  closely 
related  to  each  other,  and  yet  are  all  so  rich  in  varieties  of  their  special 
peculiarity.  The  chief  characteristic  is  a  perfect  freedom  of  rhythm, 
resulting  in  a  constant  change  of  measure  in  one  and  the  same  song. 
Thus  the  rhythm  foUows  only  the  heart-beat  of  passion,  of  longing,  ignoring 
altogether  the  constraint  of  any  onemeasure,and  suddenly  changing  frommajor 
to  minor,  as  the  melody  is  joyous  or  plaintive;  indeed  the  contents  of  one  short 
song  will  embrace  almost  evenr  feding  which  can  move  the  human  heart. 
Now  solemn  and  grand,  now  pLEdntive  and  longing,  now  jocose  and  playful, 
these  curious  rhythmic  phrases,  sometimes  renaered  as  solos,  and  some- 
times sung  in  chorus,  speak  their  wonderfully  graceful  language,  which,  how- 
ever, it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  commit  to  paper,  the  sung  melody 
ignoring  rules  and  soaring  only  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  heart.  It 
was  to  sing  these  unwritten  people's  songs  that  M.  and  Madame  Slawianski, 
with  their  Russian  choir,  made  their  concert  tours  through  Europe  with  such 
si^al  success. 

Velhagen. — The  publishers  of  this  magazine  give  notice  that  they  have 
removed  from  Leipzig  to  StegUtzerstrasse,  53,  Berlin,  W.,  but  advertisements 
are  still  to  be  sent  to  Poststrasse,  9,  Leipzig. — ^The  travel  papers  in  this  Spring 
Number  are  among  lost  noteworthy  of  the  articles,  and  they  are  profusely 
illustrated. 

Zeitschrlft  fiir  Katholische  TheolOgie— A  very  solid  quarterly  devoted 
to  questions  of  CathoUc  theology,  now  in  its  fifteenth  year.  Among  the 
books  noticed  in  Heft  1  are  G.  Salmon's  "  InfaUibiUty  of  the  Church,*"  the 
Rev.  Charles  Gore's  "  Ministry  of  the  Christian  Church,"  and  Bishop  Good- 
win's "  Foundations  of  the  Creed." 
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De  Gid^,  for  May,'  contains  the  second  instalment  of 
the  article  on  "  The  Northmen  in  Literature,"  preceded 
by  an  obituary  notice  of  its  brilliant  young  author, 
J.  E.  Sachs,  who  died  suddenly,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  on  the  6th  of  April  last.  The  article  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  sympathetic  notice  of  the 
Swedish  novelist,  Ernst  Ahlgrin— otherwise  I'm  Victoria 
Benedictsson — who  did  some  remarkable  work,  and  died 
by  her  own  hand  after  a  long  course  of  troubles,  an 
unhappy  marriage  and  financial  worries  being  aggravated 
by  a  painful  and  wearing  illness  which  had  lasted  for  two 
years.  From  this  account  of  the  author,  one  would 
expect  her  books  to  be  powerful,  but  gloomy  and  re- 
pulsive ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  true  that  she 
deals  largely  in  the  painful  problems  of  life,  especially  as 
they  affect  women — so  in  "Money"  and  "Fru 
Marianne" — but  many  passages,  and  especially  her 
shorter  stories,  overflow  with  kindly  wit  and  humour. 
Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye — ^who,  in  spite  of  his  French 
name,  appears  to  be  a  Dutch  University  Don  of  some 
standing—contributes  an  appreciative  article  on  Max 
Midler's  **Gifford  Lectures."  He  concludes  as  follows: 
"Max  MtiUer  belongs  to  the  representative  men  of  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  especially  as  the 
founder  of  the  science  of  Comparative  Religion.  Even 
those  who  only  partially  share  his  views  will  reckon  it  to 
his  credit  to  have  borne  such  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
high  and  unique  value  of  religion  as  the  most  important 
factor  in  human  life.''   W.  H.  de  Beaufort  writes  on 

Talleyrand's  Memoirs."  He  says  that  it  is  not  a  dis- 
appointing book,  if  this  means  that  we  fail  to  find  in  it 
what  we  might  reasonably  expect.  Talleyrand  was  not 
concerned  to  leave  behind  him  an  accurate  account  of  the 
events  in  which  he  had  taken  part  so  much  as  one  which 
should  present  a  favourable  view  of  his  own  course  of  action, 
so  that  we  are  not  likely  to  get  any  histoires  intimes," 
or  any  new  light  on  what  is  already  known.  "John  Donne's 
Lifluence  on  Constantin  Huygens"  is  the  title  of  a  paper 
by  H.  J.  Eymael,  perhaps  rather  too  full  of  the  minutiie 
of  criticism  to  be  very  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
The  Dutch  poet  came  to  London  in  1622,  as  Secretary  of 
Legation,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Donne  (who  had 
been  made  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  previous  year)  at 
the  house  of  Sir  Robert  Killigrew.  Judging  from 
Huygens's  poems — a  quotation  is  given,  beginning, 
"Excellent  Donne,  O  virtuous  teacher" — he  seems  to 
have  had  a  great  esteem  and  admiration  for  the  Dean  ; 
but  Mr.  Eymael  does  not  think  that  the  latter  exerted 
any  appreciable  influence  over  his  literary  style.  There 
is  a  pathetic,  though  rather  loosely-constructed  story — 
**  Meni  Maregien  "—by  P.  Heering,  in  this  number. 
We  have  heard  complaints  of  the  frequency  of 
"dialect  stories"  in  American  magazines.  The  fashion 
does  not  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  English  language. 
Both  "Meni  Maregien"  and  another  sketch  which 
appeared  in  De  Gids  some  months  back  contain  sen- 
tences in  unknown  tongues,  which  on  close  examination 
seem  to  represent  peculiar  ways  of  pronouncing  ordinary 
Dutch.  Fortunately  for  the  foreign  reader,  none  of  the 
characters  who  talk  thus  are  long-winded. 


OF  Reviews. 

The  three  articles  in  Vragtn  dts  Tijds  are  *'A  Defence 
of  the  Final  Examination  in  Higher  Public  Schools,"  by 
Dr.  A.  Van  Oven  ;  "A  Crisis  in  the  Government  Coffee 
Culture,"  by  J.  Ilcken  ;  and  "Crime  and  Criminals,"  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  A.  Kramips.  The  last  is  the  only  one  of 
general  interest,  and  is  an  able  exposition  of  Lambroeo's 
theory  of  crime,  which  has  been  so  much  discussed  in 
English  and  foreign  magazines.  He  refers,  in  passing, 
to  the  connection  between  drink  and  crime  in  Holland, 
where  the  liquor  question  has  assumed  proportions  as 
serious  as  in  Great  Britain.  Nearly  all  the  prisoners  in 
the  Amsterdam  gaol  were  there,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  drink.  "Two- thirds  of  our  drunkards,"  says 
Dr.  Fabius,  "are  hereditaiy,  and  not  to  be  reformed  by 
ordinary  imprisonment."  Neither  is  a  higher  tax  on 
spirits  of  any  use.  The  only  real  remedy,  say  the  new 
school  of  "Criminal  Anthropologists,"  is  to  "shut  up 
Schiedam,"  and  put  an  end  to  the  manufacture  of 
"  Hollands." 


THE  SPANISH  MAGAZINES. 

The  Itevistn  Cmitemporaixea  for  April  30th  begins  a 
series  of  papers  on  "  Literary  Events  in  the  year  1890,"^ 
by  Don  Melchior  de  Palan.  There  is  an  article  on  the- 
"  Insurrection  in  Chili,"  which  contains  some  interesting 
facts.  Chili,  "  perhaps  the  most  important  republic  of 
South  America,'  whicn  obtained  its  importance  through 
the  perfection  of  its  political  organisation,  between  1818 
— the  year  of  its  Declaration  of  Independence— and 
1833,  "  tried  all  forms  6i  Republican  government,  from 
the  Junta  to  the  federal  system.  Since  1833,  when 
it  received  "a  united  and  centralised  constitution, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  eminent  statesman  Seilor 
Portales,"  it  has  suffered  no  political  revolutions, 
and  followed  an  even  course  of  development.  After 
showing  by  figures  the  general  progress  of  the 
nation  since  1833,  the  anchor  jMX)ceeas  to  give  a 
clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  recent  revolution, 
speaking  very  highly  of  President  Balmaceda.  In  the 
number  for  May  16th,  Don  Damian  Isem's  paper  on 
"The  Forms  of  Government  "  (begun  some  months  ago) 
is  concluded.  "  Literary  Events  of  1890  "  is  continued, 
but  contains  nothing  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  non- 
Spanish  world  to  extract. 

The  Bevista  Ihero-Americana  contAina  the  Bishop  of 
Ocrido's  second  paper  on  "  The  Ancient  Civilisation  of 
the  Philippine  Islands."  Don  Antonio  Rubio  y  Lbych  has 
an  article  on  "Columbian  Ports" — continued,  it  appears, 
from  the  October  number  of  last  year.  Emeste  Bsrk — a 
foreigner,  apparently  a  Russian,  though  writing  in  Spanish 
— contributes  the  first  of  two  papers  on  "Contemporary 
Spain  according  to  a  recent  Russian  Book  " — the  book 
in  question  being  that  of  Isaac  Paulovsky.  Spring, 
and  especially  May-Day,  suggests  social  problems  to 
Sefior  Castelar,  which,  again,  suggest  the  origin  of  evil, 
and  to  this  he  devotes  the  first  three  pages  of  hia 
"  International  Chronicle,"  passing  thence  quite  easily  to 
the  Labour  question  and  the  "cabalistic  speeches  "of 
the  Emperor  William,  whom  he  calls  a  "genuine 
mystic."  The  foreign  section  of  the  Review  contains 
FLsiubert's  "Herodias"  and  Zola's  article  on  Flaubert 
also  a  verse-translation  from  Heine. 

L^Aveng  for  May  contains  an  article  on  Zola  by  A» 
Cortada ;  "Dreams,  an  Experimental  Study,"  by  Lliu» 
Romero  ;  "Barcelona  Types,"  by  Amador  E^tevo  ;  and 
a  collection  of  Arab  proverbs,  extracted  from  a  Catalan 
MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  Manuel  de  Bofamel. 
The  only  illustration  this  month  is  Zola's  portrait,  from 
a  photograph  by  Nadar. 
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Nopdisk  Tidskpift. 

PabliBhed  by  the  Letteratedt  Society,  Stook- 

holm.  Yearly  ■ubseription,  10  Icr. 
Four  Swedish  Artiste.  Karl  Wahlin. 
The  Proposed  New  School  Laws. 
Geol^eal  Evidence  on  the  Darwinian  Theory 

of  Df  scent.  A.  G.  Hdgblom. 
The  Food  of  the  Swedish  Workman.  Robert 

Tigerstedt. 

A  German  Henry  George.  Bredo  Morgenstieme. 
Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens.  Ssm 
Wide. 

Evil  Influencef.  by  Jonas  Lie.    Reviewed  by 

Niels  MoUer. 
From  Gdsta  Berling's  Ssga.    Selma  Lageildf. 

Reviewed  by  H.  S.  LarwSun. 


Tilskueren. 

Copenhagen.    Pablisbed  by  K.  Neergasrd. 

yearly  suDscription,  12  kr. 
Nnmberg-Niimberg— a  Winter  Vision.  Holger 

Drachmann. 
The  History  of  Latter-Day  Scepticism.  Prof. 

H.  Hoffding. 
The  Free  IfixhiUtion  at  Copenhagen,  1891. 

Karl  Madsen. 
The  Demand  for  Improved  Civil  Legislation. 

Anton  Monger.   Reviewed  by  £.  Thybjerg. 
Ahasuerus.  Autumn.  Two  Poems  by  Johannes 

Jorgensen. 
Memoirs  of  Talleyrand.  N.  Neergaard. 
The  Theatres.  Wi^helm  Moiler. 


Samtiden. 

Bergen.  Published  by  J.  Bninchorst  and 
Gerhard  Gran.  Yearly  subscription,  5  kr. 
post  free. 

The  Women's  Suffrage  Question. 

1.  On  Le  Bon's  article,  "A  Little  Female 
Psycholoicy  and  the  Results  of  our 
Presently  Bducttion."  Kitty  Kirlland. 

2,  The  Education  of  Women  and  its  Rtsults. 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Wloksell. 

Autobiographical  Communioition  from  Minna 
Canth.   Harald  Hansen. 

Petit  Poemes  en  Prose,  par  Baudelaire.  Transla- 
tion by  G.  G. 

Tolstofs  Morality.  Edouard  Bod. 

Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens.  Th. 
Gomperz. 


SkUlinfiT  Masrazin. 

Weekly.  (Illus.)  ChrisUania.  Yearly  subscrip- 
tion, 8  kr.  80  ore. 

No.J7.  Edmond  de  Pressens^.  (With  portrait.) 

The  Chinese  Press.  Tcheng-Ki-Tong. 

Mrs.  Minna  Wetlsen.  (With  portrait.) 

The  Re«1oide,  Count  Adolf  Ribbing.  (Con- 
tinued.) Ernst  Wallis. 

Werotschka.  (Continued.)  Anton  Tscheohow. 

Notre-Dame  de  P^s. 

Count  Helmut  von  Moltke.  (With  portrait.) 

A.  Raeder. 

No.     18.     Hindoo  Women.  (Conclusion.) 

Kristofer  Janson. 
Secret  Societies.  From  F.  v.  Hellvald. 
The  Regicide.  Count  Adolf  Ribbing.  (Con- 

tinuen.)  Ernst  Wallis. 
The  British  Colonial  Empire.  A  Raeder. 
Prof .  Frederick  Brandt.  (With  portrait.)  E.H. 

No.  19. 

The  Art  of  Weather  Prophecy.  (Continued.) 

Prof.  H.  Mohn. 
Counn  Helmut  von  Moltke.  (Continued.)  A. 

B.  Raeder. 

When  the  Wolves  were  About.  Knstian 
Gloersen. 

Count  Helmut  von  Moltke.  (Concluded.)  A. 
Raider. 

No.  20.   The  Regicide,  Count  Adolf  Ribbing. 

(Concluded.)  Em*t  Wallis. 
Dr.  Carl  Peters— The  German  Emin  Pacha 

Expedition. 

The  Heirs  of  Dedlow  Marsh.  (To  be  continued.) 
From  Bret  Harte. 


Holger  Drachmann  has  a  very  fine  article  in  Tilskueren,  entitled  "Niim- 
berg  Niimbei:g,"  in  which  he  gives  a  fervid  description  of  that  old-fashioned 
town  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  with  its  weird  memories  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  its  quaint  houses,  its  peaceful  people.  One  of  the  chief  charms  of 
Holger  Drachmann's  article  is  the  warmly  poetical  style  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  which  cannot  be  reproduced  in  a  brief  review.  He  carries  us 
back  into  the  Niimberg  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  its  gloomy  chamber  of 
torture  in  the  tower,  and  sends  a  shiver  through  our  hearts  at  the  mention- 
of  the  dire  embrace  of  **  die  eiseme  Jungfrau."  The  clay-coloured  waters 
of  the  Pegnitz  divide  the  town  into  two  equal  parts — the  older  one  lying, 
round  St.  Sebaldus  Church,  the  newer  round  St.  Lorenz.  Outside  the 
gates  lie  the  suburbs,  the  present  and  reality  ;  within  lie  ancient  Niimberg, 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  romance — the  Gothic  churches,  the  crooked 
streets,  the  narrow  alleys,  the  springs — ^poetry.  To  gaze  out,  with 
Holger  Drachmann,  under  the  midnight  moonbeams  over  the  sleep- 
ing town,  with  its  towers  and  gables  and  Gothic  spires,  and  watch 
now  and  then  a  window  light  up  unexpectedly  as  though  the  town 
had  opened  an  eye  in  its  slumber,  is  to  be  drawn  unawares  into  a  dream 
dangerous  to  a  reviewer  wary  of  space.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that  the 
robber-knight  Eppelin  von  Gailingen,  the  terror  of  the  highway,  whom  the 
sturdy  Niimbergers  shut  up  for  a  year  in  the  five-cornered  tower  by  the 
side  of  the  maid  of  the  horrible  iron  embrace,  comes  to  life  again  under 
the  magic  of  Drachmann's  pen. 

An  important  article  in  Tilskueren  is  the  well- written  paper  by  Professor 
Hofiding  entitled  **The  History  of  Latter-day  Scepticism,"  in  which  he 
reviews  Dr.  0.  N.  Starcke's  work,  "Scepticism  as  a  Link  in  the  Spiritual 
Movements  since  the  Reformation  "  (Copenhagen,  1890).  Professor  Hoflfding 
dwells  first  on  the  subject  of  scepticism  as  a  historical  phenomenon,  and 
then  goes  on  to  examine  Dr.  Starcke's  opinion  that  every  trace  of 
scepticism  will  by  degrees  disappear  from  thought  and  life. 

In  Samtiden*  Kitty  Kielland  and  Mrs.  Wicksell  stand  on  the  defensive 
for  their  sex  against  the  ungallant  remarks  made  against  it  by  Gustave 
Le  Bon  in  his  article  on  "Female  Psychology  and  the  Consequences 
of  our  Present-day  Education,"  which  appeare  din  the  March  number  of 
Samtiden.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Wicksell  assures  Monsieur  that,  in  fearing  women 
are  being  morally  destroyed  by  the  education  they  get,  he  is  simply 
seeing  ghosts  in  broad  daylight.  "  What  we  feel  to  be  a  social  injustice," 
says  Mrs.  Wicksell,  "  is  not  the  fact,  by  any  means,  of  household  worries 
and  childbirths  being  delegated  to  us  ;  it  is  that  society  has  hitherto  sought 
to  compel  us  to  sacrifice  the  whole  of  our  lives  to  these  two  things,  even 
those  of  us  who,  by  reason  of  circumstances,  neither  care  for  this  'lot'  nor 
are  fitted  for  it.  ,  .  .  Not  all  women  are  able  to  cook  dinners.  Still 
less  are  all  women  able  to  bring  up  children."  The  articles  by  Kitty 
Kielland  and  Mrs.  Wicksell  are  lx)th  very  good  and  sound.  Of  the  two,  the 
former  is  the  sprightlier,  the  latter  the  more  practical.  Both  serve,  how- 
ever, as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  writers  have  not  suffered  in  the  least 
from  the  education  whose  pernicious  and  perilous  influences  upon  women 
Le  Bon  fears  so  much  ;  and  should  Monsieur  still  feel  doubtful  on  the  sub- 
ject and  not  be  able  to  rid  himself  of  the  whimsical  idea  that  women  and 
"  niggers  "  have  a  family  resemblance  about  the  brains,  it  is  possible  he 
may  bring  a  hornet's  nest  very  warmly  about  his  ears. 

NOPdisk  Tidskpift  has,  as  usual,  a  good  contents  bill.  The  article  by 
Karl  Walilin,  on  "Four  Swedish  Artists"— the  four  being  G.  W.  Palm, 
J.  P.  Sodermark,  C.  G.  Hellquist,  and  C.  Flodman— is  agreeably  written 
and  very  interesting.  An  article,  comprehensive  and  of  deep  thought,  is 
A.  G.  Hogbolm's  "Geological  Evidence  on  the  Theory  of  Evolution.'' 
Bredo  Morgenstieme  has  a  nice  paper,  entitled  "A  German  Henry  George.'* 
The  German  Henry  George  is  Dr.  Theodor  Hertzka. 

Skilling  Magasin,  a  little,  finely  illustrated  weekly,  has  in  its  later 
numbers  been  especially  interesting.  The  article  on  the  regicide.  Count 
Adolf  Ribbing,  which  treats  of  the  assassination  of  Gustav  III.,  is  taken 
from  Ny  niustPePad  Tidning.  A  well- written  biography  of  Count 
Helmut  von  Moltke,  the  "  Grand  Old  Man"  of  Germanv,  who  has  looked 
his  last  now  on  the  battlefield  of  life,  is  commenced  in  No.  18,  and 
concluded  in  No.  20. 
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SOME  FOREIGN  MILITARY  PERIODICALS. 


AMERICAN. 
Journal  of  the  U.  S.  CaTalpy  Association. 

With  the  Heserve  Brigade  from  Winchester  to 
Appomattox.   IV.  C^ptaia  Harris. 

The  latest  Begulaiions  for  the  Government 
of  the  German  Cavalry  In  Screening  and 
Beconnoitring  Duties.  II.  By  a  German 
Staff  Officer. 

The  Ninth  U.S.  Cavalry  in  the  Sioux  Cam> 
paira  of  1890.   Lieutenant  A.  W.  Perry. 

MichiKan  Cavalry  at  Gettysburg  (with  Maps). 
General  J.  H.  Kidd. 

Mountain  Cannon.  Lieutenant  A.  H.  Syden- 
ham. 

New  Drill  Regulations  for  Cavalry,  United 

States  Army. 
Profe8sloi*al  Notes. 

FRENCH. 

Journal  des  Sciences  Militaires. 
Tni  Great  Questions  of  the  Day,  IX.—X. 

Commandant  Nigote. 
The  Tactic  of  the  Three  Arms.  XII.-XIV. 

(4  Maps.)  Lieut.-Colonel  de  Perini. 
Jena  and  Mtrs-la-Tour— A  Military  Stndy,  II. 

Commandant  Bonnet  des  Tuvee. 
Hygiene  of  Horses  on  the  March.  F.  Musany. 
The  Campaign  of  1814  :   The  Cavalry  of  the 

Allied  Armies.    From  documents  in  the 

Imperial  Archives  at  Vienna.  (Continued.) 

Commandant  Weil. 
The  War  of  Masses.  Strategical  Preparation 

of  decisive  actions.— 1870.  (Continued.) 
Reasoned  Instruction  in  the  Infantri,  III. — 

IV.   Lieut.  De  Cissey. 
Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale. 
Organisation  and  Working  of  Foreign  Minis- 
tries of  Marine.   Italy,  Russia,  and  Austria. 
Political  and  Commercial  Condition  of  the 

Regions  of  Borneo,  visited  by  Le  Chasseur  in 

January  and  FetMiiary.  1890. 
Storms  in   the   Antilles,    September  and 

October,  1875  6. 
Notes  on  a  Novel  Traverse  Board  for  Bvoln- 

tions.   (4  Figs.)  Commander  Picot. 
Polverel  and  Sonthonax  in  St.  Domingo, 

179^-4. 

Further  Contributions  to  the  (Geometry  of 
Naval  Tactics.  (5  Figs.)  Commander  Vidal. 

The  War  Navies  of  Antiquity  and  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  (Continued.)  Bear-Admiral 

oerre. 

Revue  Militaire  de  TEtranger. 

On  the  Employment  of  Plunging  Fire  in  the 
Field.  General  Von  Bauer. 

Constitution  and  Orguiisatlon  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Army. 

Development  of  the  Railway  System  in  the 
East  of  Germany. 
Le  Spectateur  Militaire. 

Tbe  War  of  1870  .—Paris,  Cbevilly  and 
Bagneux.   Alfred  Duquet. 

The  Officer  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Nation. 
L.  Brun. 

Truth  in  the  Study  of  Military  History. 
Apropos  of  Shields.    Reply  to  the  Progrh 

Militaire.   L.  Brun. 
Transformations  in  Cavalry.    Captain  H. 

Choppin. 

Unpublitthed  works  of  Vauban Field  Forti- 
fication and  the  Reorganisation  of  the 
Army.   Lieut.-Colonel  de  Rochas. 

The  Armament  and  Tactics  of  the  Greeks 
b»- fore  Troy.   III.  Jules  de  la  Ohanvelays. 

Future  Combats.   Commandant  Radoux. 
La  Marine  Fran9ais3. 

Facta  !  The  Blanco-Encalada  and  the  Torpedo 
Cruisers  Almirante-Ltpich  and  Almirante- 
Condele.  D'Arthaud. 

French  and  English  Naval  Constructions, 
from  the  Boletin  del  Centra  Naval  of  Buenos 
Ayreu. 

Our  Newest  Cruisiers,  the  Sfax^  Forbin^  Tage^ 

C'fcille,  and  Davout. 
The  Catastrophe  on  board  the  Amiral-Baudin, 
Too  many  Evolutions,  not  enough  Tactics. 
The  Neutralisation  of  the  Newfoundland 

Banks  at  the  Washington  Conference. 


Journal  des  Sciences  Hilltaires.~CommandantNigote,  in  "The Great 
Questions  of  the  Day/'  discusses  the  action  of  cavalry  on  the  battlefield,  and 
holds  that,  with  the  low  trajectory  of  the  modem  rifle  and  the  introduction 
of  smokeless  powder,  cavalry  charges  have  become  absolutely  impossible. 
The  great  lance  question  is  still  being  hotly  discussed ;  the  proper  lance, 
however,  with  which  cavalry  should  be  armed,  is  one  which  can  reach  the 
enemy  at  a  couple  of  thousand  paces,  i,e,  a  good  small-bore  carbine ;  and  the 
arme  blanche  must  shortly  tako  its  place  on  the  walls  of  museums  with  battle- 
axes  and  the  other  curious  weapons  of  our  ancestors.  By  accepting  frankly 
and  without  regrets  its  new  mission,  cavalry  will  in  the  future  be  able  to  ren- 
der fully  as  important  services  as  those  which  so  powerfully  contributed  to 
establish  its  glorious  traditions  in  the  past.  In  the  prolonged  and  painful 
engagements  which  seem  likely  to  characterise  the  battles  of  the  future, 
instead  of  the  cavtdry  passing  long  hours  in  inaction,  waiting  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  which  will  never  occur,  it  will  often  be  capable  of  producing 
effects  of  the  greatest  importance  by  operating  in  dismounted  masses  on  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  the  enemy.  While  infantry  uill  be  more  than  ever  tied  to  one 
spot,  a  few  squadrons  of  cavalry,  thanks  to  the  speed  of  their  horses,  will  be  able  to 
make  their  action  felt  almost  simultaneously  on  several  points  of  the  field  ; 
not  by  the  impetus  of  their  shock,  but  by  the  ready  and  eflfective  use  of 
their  rifles.  But,  it  may  be  urged,  this  is  not  the  cavalry  soldier,  but  that 
hybrid  creature  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard  lately— mounted 
infantry !  Call  him  what  you  please,  dismounted  dragoon  or  mounted 
rifleman,  he  represents  none  the  less,  by  the  speed  of  his  horse  and  the 
power  of  his  fire,  the  most  perfect  embodiment  of  force  combined  with 
speed.  Commandant  Bonnet  des  Tuves,  in  discussing  the  battles  of  Jena 
and  Mars-la-Tour,  shows  how  closely  the  configuration  of  the  ground  and 
the  positions  taken  up  in  both  battles  resembled  each  other,  and  insists  on 
the  fact  that  nothing  but  the  utter  incompetency  of  Marshal  Bassaine 
prevented  advantage  being  taken  of  the  favourable  situation  in  which  the 
French  found  themselves,  compared  with  the  Grermans,  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  battle  of  Marsria-Tour,  on  16th  August,  1870,  even 
after  the  gross  neglect  displayed  in  omitting  to  guard  the  bridges  at 
Novdant,  Corny,  and  Pont-a-Mousson. 

Le  Spectateur  Militaire  has  a  graphic  description  of  the  fight  at  Bagneux 
during  the  siege  of  Paris,  from  the  pen  of  Alfred  Duquet,  and  a  reply  by 
Monsieur  L.  Brun  to  the  strictures  addressed  by  the  Progris  Militaire  on 
his  **True  Kind  of  Field  Fortification,"  which  was  alluded  to  in  the 
Review  op  Reviews  for  May.  The  Progrh  Militaire  makes  very  merry  over 
the  idea  of  portable  shields,  but,  as  M.  Brun  points  out,  ridicule  is  not 
argument ;  he  lays  no  claim  to  have  discovered  a  model  shield,  but  believes 
the  idea  to  be  a  just  and  reasonable  one,  seeing  that  the  very  thickness 
which  he  advocates  has  already  been  adopted  for  the  Maxim  gim  shields. 
Moreover,  the  progress  in  metallurgy  which  has  recently  demonstrated  the 
value  of  chrome  steel  and  nickel  steel  for  armour  does  not  forbid  all  idea  of 
even  a  tougher  metal  being  discovered. 

The  ReviSta  General  de  Marina  contains  a  description  by  Captain 
Antonio  Sarmiento,  of  the  method  in  which  he  converted  a  7  cm.  (2|  inch) 
gun  into  a  quick-firing  gun  capable  of  discharging  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
rounds  a  minute.  The  model,  which  was  tried  in  November  last,  appears 
to  have  worked  very  successfully ;  but  the  pattern,  which  is  only  16  calibres 
in  length,  would  seem  quite  unsuited  for  conversion.  Captain  Sarmiento, 
however,  claims  that  the  system  is  applicable  to  the  9  cm.  gun,  which  has  a 
length  of  26  calibres,  and  is  therefore  better  suited  for  the  purpose.  Induce- 
ments are  being  held  out  to  officers  by  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Marine  to 
submit  plans  for  converting  the  present  9  cm.  and  12  cm.  guns  into  quick- 
firing  guns. 

The  Neue  Militarische  Blatter  has  a  striking  article  on  England  in 
the  Mediterranean.''  As  matters  have  actually  turned  out,  the  decision  to 
adopt  energetic  measures  to  provide  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  English  fleet, 
which  at  one  time  almost  appeared  to  be  dangerously  postponed,  has  not 
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GERMAN. 

Internationale  Revue  iibep  die  sresamm- 
ten  Armeen  und  Flotten. 

Germany— The  Battle  of  Mo.witz,  10th  Aoril. 
1741,  and  the  Tactical  reforms  which  it 
lead  to. 

The  late  Major  Herman  Weygand. 
The  Gruson  Guonery  Bxperiments,  1890. 
V.-Vl. 

Italy— Italian  Oorrespondence,  by  Pellegrino. 
England- The  Military  Forces  of  Engluid  in 

the  East.  Indies. 
France— The  Defence  of  States. 
Spain— Military  Pigeon  Lofts  in  Spain. 
Portugal —ParticaTars  of  the  Portuguese 

Army. 

Neue  Militarisehe  Blatter. 
The  Campaign  of  the  First  German  Army  in 
the  North  and  North-West  of  France,  1870-1. 
VII. 

Shou'd  Cavalry  Carry  their  Standards  into 

the  Field? 
Bngland  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Appointment  and  Promotion  of  Of&cer« 

in  the  Russian  Armv. 
The  14th  Division  of  Russian  Infan  iy  a    '  e 

Schipka  Paw,  2nd  to  17th  Sept.,  1877.  IV. 
The  Latest  Development  of  the  ^un  Coji- 

missioned  Officers  Question  in  France. 
Contributions  from  Military  History  towards 

appreciating  the  value  of  Neutrality.  II. 

Carl  Stichler. 
Mitoellaneous  Paragraphs. 

AUSTRIAN, 
Mittheiluneren  aus  dem  Gebiete  des  See* 
wesens. 

Yacht  Sailing.   Freiherr  von  Preuschen. 
On  the  Geometrical  Position  of  the  Shaftings 

in  Screw  Ships.  J.  Fassel. 
The  Progress  of  Photogrammetry.   (7  Figs.) 

Professor  F.  ShifPner. 
Electric  Light  Installations  on  Board  Ship. 
The  En^lisn  Naval  Estimates,  1891-2. 
Japanninff  for  Ship's  Bottoms. 
Heligoland  and  the  Germin  Fleet. 

ITALIAN. 
RIvista  MaHttlma. 
The  German  Mercantile  Marine.    V.  Salva- 

tore  Raineri. 
Fragments  of  Naval  Architecture :  Effect  on 
Buoyancy  of  the  Distribution  of  Weights. 

S Plates.)  Giuseppe  Roto, 
onth  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon  (continued). 
Dr.  Bho. 

Round  About  Africa :  Notes  on  a  Voyage  on 
board  the  Staffetta.  IX.  Lieutenant 
Bravetta. 

Condition  and  Armament  of  the  Shores  of  the 

Romana  in  1631.  (Continued.) 
Rivista  d*Artlglieria  e  Genio. 
Recent  Mechanical  Applications  in  the  Pre- 

paiatlon  of  Oxygen  for  Industrial  piurposes. 

(6  Plates.)  Major  Mar /occhi. 
The  New  Formulse  for  the  exact  calculation 

of  Armatures  deduced  from  the  Mathe> 

matical  Theory  of  Elasticities.    (20  Figs.) 

Captoin  Chiarle.  * 
Fiorini's  Per^pectograph  for  reducing  Oen- 

I  ral  Projections  to  Perspectives.    (4  Pigs.) 

Major  Bottero. 
Old  Truths  and  New  Paradoxes :  Theories  on 

Infantry  Fire.   (9  Figs.)   Captoin  Bat^ne. 
Recfnt  Innovations  in  Field  Artillery. 
The  Present  Question  of  Fortification. 
Rus«ian  Experimento  for   ovt-rcoming  the 

Obstacle  presented  by  Ditches  in  Fortifica- 

Uons.   (15  Figs.) 

SPANISH. 
Revista  General  de  Marina. 

Captain  Sarmiento's  Method  for  Converting 
the  7  cm.  (1879  pattern)  Gun  into  a  Quick- 
firing  Gun.   (2  Plates. ) 

Oceanography.   (4  Figs.) 

Puerto  de  la  Luz  in  th<f  Grand  Canaries. 
Commander  Rebiielto  y  Valcarcel. 

Smokeless  Powder  and  Naval  Engagements. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  Fran- 
cisco Barado. 

Regulations  for  the  Naval  and  Militory  Order 
of  Maria  Cristina. 

Descriptions  of  the  Boyal  ikvereign  and  Boyal 
Arthur.  Plates. 


proved  altogether  disadvantageous,  since  the  very  delay  has  enabled  the  new 
ships  to  utilise  improvements  in  construction  and  armament — e.g.  horizontal 
armour  and  quick-firing  guns — which  have  only  quite  recently  forced  them- 
selves into  general  acceptance.  If  the  first  and  most  important  duty  of 
England's  fleet  is,  and  must  always  be,  the  protection  of  the  home  shores, 
its  second  and  scarcely  less  important  task,  so  far  as  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire  is  concerned,  is  undoubtedly  that  of  keeping  open  speedy  and  unre- 
stricted communication  with  the  great  Eastern  Dependency.  Apart  alto- 
gether from  the  contingency  of  a  Russian  invasion  of  India,  there  is  always 
a  possibility  that  unforeseen  occurrences  may  make  it  a  matter  of  vital 
necessity  to  despatch  reinforcements  to  the  Eaist  without  a  moment's  delay. 
England  must  therefore  be  in  a  position  either  to  enforce  the  neutrality  of  the 
Suez  Canal  or  be  able  to  take  possession  of  it  if  necessary  at  a  critical 
moment.  So  long  as  she  aspires  to  be  a  Mediterranean  power  and  the  Canal 
can  be  kept  open,  the  aftemative  route  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
scarcely  needs  to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration.  England  is  fully  alive 
to  the  fact  that  the  most  powerful  fleet  of  ironclads  is  incapable  of  prevent- 
ing an  accidefivb  from  happening  to  the  Canal  at  an  awkward  moment,  but 
such  could  only  occur  if  the  Canal  remained  iiexdral.  If  she  decides  to  take 
possession  of  it  during  war  she  can  ensure  that  accidents,  if  they  do  occur, 
shall  be  bmid-fide  ones  and  not  due  to  design.  As,  however,  France  claims 
the  protectorate  of  the  Canal,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  whether 
England  is  strong  enough  to  hold  her  own  in  the  Mediterranean  and  able  to 
prevent  the  French  fleet  from  conveying  troops  to  Port  Said.  Gibraltar  and 
Malta  are  strong  enough  to  dispense  with  the  permanent  presence  of  a  fleet 
for  their  protection,  and,  notwithstanding  their  somewhat  inadequate 
garrisons  and  the  number  of  muzzle-loading  guns  with  which  they  are  still 
armed,  well  able  to  hold  out  until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  The 
Mediterranean  fleet  can  therefore  be  left  free  for  other  purposes.  With 
English  troops  at  Cyprus  and  in  Egypt,  no  European  power  could  prevent 
the  first  occupation  of  the  Isthmus  by  England.  Since  its  recent  increase  the 
fleet  now  in  the  Mediterranean  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  whole  of  the 
Italian  Navy,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Neiie  MUitUrische  BlCittery  at 
least  equal  to  that  portion  of  the  French  fleet  which  has  its  headquarters 
at  Toulon.  If  France,  however,  could  rapidly  withdraw  the  Toulon  fleet 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  concentrate  all  her  ships,  she  might  possibly 
be  able  to  defeat  the  English  in  the  Channel,  and  threaten  Engknd  herself 
with  invasion.  To  prevent  this  concentration  will  be  the  task  imposed  on 
the  English  Mediterranean  Fleet.  This  can  be  done  either  by  blockading 
Toulon  on  the  first  threat  of  war,  or  by  allowing  the  French  ships  to  come 
out,  and  closely  watching  them  until  a  general  action  can  be  forced.  The 
first  plan  would  entail  unnecessary  wear  and  tear  to  persminel  and 
maidrid,  and  would  moreover  expose  the  blockading  squadron  to  attack 
by  the  enemy  in  full  force  at  his  own  convenience.  It  may  there- 
fore be  confidently  predicted  that  Toulon  would  only  be  watched, 
and  that  the  English  ships  would  concentrate  at  Gibraltar.  The  only 
chance  of  passing  the  Straits  would  then  lie  in  fighting  a  victorious 
action  off"  Gibraltar ;  but  any  action  fought  by  the  Toulon  fleet 
would,  on  account  of  the  numerical  inferiority  of  the  French  outside 
the  Straits,  have  to  be  waged  with  its  own  resources  without  hope  of  assist- 
ance from  the  western  ports.  If  a  division  of  the  French  fleet  escaped 
eastwards  from  Toulon,  a  simple  telegram  from  Gibraltar  would  ensiwe 
the  occupation  of  the  Suez  Canal  by  the  troops  already  in  Egypt— 6,000 
or  7,000  of  whom  would  be  suflicient  to  guard  against  a 
coup  de  main.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  whole  of  the  Toulon 
fleet  left  port,  probably  accompanied  by  transports,  it  would  have  to  be 
followed  up  and  brought  to  action  wherever  met.  A  very  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  foregoing  will  show  that  the  preponderance  of  English  power 
in  the  Mediterranean  not  only  ensures  possession  of  the  Suez  Canal,  but 
that  it  also  materially  facilitates  the  task  of  the  Channel  Fleet  in 
defending  England  herself.  It  may,  therefore,  be  readily  accepted,  without 
further  argument,  that  England  has  no  intention  of  voluntarily  resigning 
her  power  in  the  Mediterranean.  So  far,  the  tendency  of  the  article  is  to 
prove  that  the  occupation  in  force  of  the  Mediterranean  is  the  best  way  of 
utilising  the  English  fleet  in  view  of  a  possible  contest  between  France  and 
England  alone ;  but  it  also  has  a  further  significance  in  the  event  of  its 
being  necessary  to  occupy  Constantinople,  either  as  an  ally  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  or  with  the  concurrence  of  the  central  powers.  In  this  case  the 
requisite  garrison  would  be  drawn  from  India,  and  the  probability  is  that 
Constantinople  would  remain  in  English  hands. 
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Hagazine  of  Art.  la. 

"The  Night  before  the  Shearing."  Photo- 
gravure after  B.  A.  Waterlow. 

Current  Art:  The  Royal  Academy  and  the 
New  Gallery.  (Illui.)  M.  H.  Spiehnann. 

Hokuaai.   (lUus.)   II.   S.  Biog. 

The  Royal  HoUoway  College  Picture  Gallery. 
(lUus.)  W.  Shaw-Sparrow. 

The  English  School  of  Miniature,  with  special 
Reference  to  the  Exhibition  at  the  Burling- 
ton Fine  At  t«  Club.   (Illus.)  J.L.Propert. 

Constable's  Country,  (Illus.)  C.  L.  Boms. 

fOPtfolio.  2s.  6d. 
' « The  Dutch  Kitchen."  After  Brekelenkam. 
••The  Chess-PUyers."  After  Francois  Fl*- 
meng. 

••  A  Fisherman's  Wife."  After  David  Arts. 
Recent  Wall  Papers.  (Illus.)  A.  H.  Church. 
Fine  Arts  in  France.— ^VI.  Historical  Genre. 
P.  G.  Uamerton. 

A?t  Journal,  is.  6d. 
"  Battledore  and  Shuttlecock."  After  Alma 
Tadema 

The  Clyde  and  the  Western  Highlands.  (Illus.) 

I.  B.  Walker. 

A.  W.  Franks  and  Sidney  Oolvin.    With  For- 

traits.  J.  P.  Boyes. 
The  Alps  of  New  Zealand.  (Illus.)  M,  Boss. 
Damask,  Napery,  and  Needlework.  (Illus.) 

RosaC.  GiU. 
The  Royal  Academy  and  the  New  (Htllery. 

(Illus.)  CUude  Phillips. 

Art  Amateur.  May.  35  cento. 
National  Academy  of  Design.  Sixty-sixth 

Annual  Exhibition.  Illus. 
An  Art  Student's  Holiday  in  Europe.  Holland. 

II.  Illus.   M.  R.  Bradbury. 

Chicago  Art  Institute.  Illus.  E.  Knanfft. 
China  Painting  and  Tapestry  Painting.  lUas* 
Emma  Haywood. 

L'Art.  3s. 

May  1. 

Tae  Salon  of  1891.  Illus.  L.  Benedlte. 
May  15. 

Abraham  Bosse  (continued).  Illustrated.  A. 
Valabrdque. 

The  French  Painters  in  Wa*er  Colours  and 
the  French  PasteUists.  L.  Brds. 

Antiquary. 
The  Ant.quaiy  among  the  Pictures. 

Atalanta. 

The  New  English  Art  Club.  Illus.  Alan 
Wright. 

Contemporary  Review. 

Holman  Hunt's  **M*y  Day,  Magdalen  Tower.'' 
Arcbdeaoon  Farrar. 

Cosmopolitan. 
Gustave  Dore.   Illus.  Mary  D.  Wellcome. 

Fortnightly  Review. 
Paris  Salons  of  1891.  Mabel  Robinson. 

Macmlllan.  • 
Frederick  Walker,   Julia  Cartwright. 

Month. 

English  Art  In  1891.  C.  Goldie. 


Magazine  of  Art.— Mr.  Spielmann  continues  his  notice  of  the  Academy. 
This  year's  show  is  not  so  striking  as  usual,  he  thinks,  but  there  are  some 
works  in  it  which  stick  strangely  in  the  mind,  and  which,  the  more  they 
are  thought  of,  give  increased  food  for  reflection  and  enjo3nnentv  This 
characteristic  he  takes  as  a  sure  sign  of  fine  qualities  in  a  picture,  sup- 
posing the  taste  of  the  thinker  to  be  chaste  and  educated  ;  and  the  pictures 
which  thus  stand  out  strongly  in  the  memory  he  regards  as  the  Pictures 
of  the  Year/'  The  great  popular  success  of  the  year,  which  he  then  goes 
on  to  describe,  is  Mr.  Fildes's  picture  of  "The  Doctor" — intensely 
dramatic,  novel  in  subject,  and  admirable  alike  in  composition  and  tech- 
nique. Among  the  other  most  notable  pictures — not  including  those  by  the 
President — are  Mr.  Waterhouse's  ** Ulysses,"  Mr.  Swem's  "African 
Panthers,"  Mr.  Sargent's  **La  Carmencita,"  M.  Van  Beers's  "  Portrait  of 
a  Gentleman,"  Mr.  Orchardson's  "Portrait  of  Sir  Andrew  Walker,"  and 
Sir  J.  E.  Millais's  '  *  Lingering  Autumn."  The  New  Gallery  is  also  noticed  at 
some  length,  Mr.  Burne- Jones's  "  Star  of  Bethlehem  "  coming  in  for  bpecial 
criticism.    Says  Mr.  Spielmann  : — 

It  would  be  idle  to  re(][uire  of  the  master  precisely  what  he  cannot  ^ve — 
religious  fervour  of  the  more  usual  and  obvious  type — but  we  may  claim  m  the 
rendering  of  a  subject  of  the  highest  import  at  least  a  certain  intensity  of  mys- 
ticism, some  genuine  originality  of  vision  which  should  renew  a  great,  but,  in  the 
art  of  the  old  masters,  over-familiar,  theme.  The  mise-m-seme  is  here  original 
enough,  for  the  Adoration  passes  in  a  flowery  green  landscape  of  northern  type, 
near  a  bower  of  roses  and  delicate  blossoms,  depicted  with  all  loving  care  and 
minuteness.  In  the  midst  sits  the  listless  Virgin,  holding  a  disproportioned  and 
inexpressive  infant  Saviour,  while  over  them  on  one  side  bends  the  St.  Joseph,  an 
austere  noble  type  ;  on  the  other  approach  the  gigantic,  splendidly-robed  figures 
of  the  three  Wise  Men,  who  appear  languidly  curious,  rather  than  magnetically 
attracted  by  the  Divine  presence  which  they  revere. 

Portfolio. — There  is  an  interesting  article  on  "Wall  Papers "  by  A.  H. 
Church,  illustrated  with  designs  by  Walter  Crane,  G.  R.  Kennerley,  and 
G.  F.  Bodley.  Mr.  Hamerton's  paper  on  "  Historical  Genre  in  France  " 
is  for  the  most  part  an  able  critical  study  of  Francois  Flameng  and  his 
work. 

Among  the  articles  on  art  subjects  to  be  found  in  the  other  mi^gazines. 
Archdeacon  Farrar's  note  on  Holman  Hunt's  "  May  Day,  Magdalen  Tower," 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  :~ 

The  noble  work  which  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  is  now  exhibiting,  though  it  might 
seem  less  directly  religious  than  those  which  were  devoted  to  the  illustration  of 
great  thoughts  and  scenes  Of  Holy  Scripture,  is  in  reality  a  religious  picture,  and 
that  in  the  highest  sense.  And  in  the  element  of  simple  loveliness  the  artist  has 
never  surpassed  this  last  and  enchanting  production  of  his  artistic  imagination. 
.  .  .  .  Its  glory  is  its  exceeding  manliness  and  naturalness,  its  resolute 
exclusion  of  all  namby-pamby  aestheticism.  There  is  not  a  touch  of  false 
sentiment  about  it.  Its  elements  of  beauty  axe  undegraded  by  a  single  taint  of 
morbid  ecclesiasticism,  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  picture  is  healthy  and 
ennobling. 

In  the  Cosmopolitan  (New  York),  Miss  Mary  D.  Wellcome  reviews  at 
considerable  length  the  work  of  Gustave  Dor6,  under  the  title  of  *'A 
Remarkable  Artist."  Miss  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs.  Henry  Ady)  has  an 
article  on  Frederick  Walker  in  Macmlllan,  and  in  Atalanta  we  have  a 
notice  of  the  New  English  Art  Club  and  its  current  Exhibition,  the  sixth 
annual  show  of  the  club.  The  Month  tries  to  give  "a  general  and 
unbiassed  appreciation  of  contemporary  English  Art.**  The  AntiquaPjT 
also  notices  the  pictures  of  the  year.  With  regard  to  sacred  art,  disap- 
pointment, it  says,  again  reasserts  itself  at  Burlington  House.  The 
New  Gallery,  on  the  other  hand,  is  worthy,  not  of  one,  but  of  many  visits,  if 
only  for  Mr.  Bume- Jones's  "Star  of  Bethelehem."  "It  is  the  grea^ 
picture  of  a  great  man."    Mr.  Spielmann  sees  it  diflferently. 
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THE  MUSICAL  MAGAZINES. 


Nonconformist  Musical  Journal.  2d. 
Music  at  the  May  Meetings. 
TranrcriptioDs  and  ArrMDgements  for  Organ. 
Music  at  Lyndlii)r8t  Ruad  Congregational 

Church,  Uampstead. 
Miuio  in  the  Scottish  Churches. 
Natural  Aptitude. 

The  Hymn-Tune  as  a  Vehicle  for  Modulation. 


Musical  Age.  (2d.) 
Tue  Study  of  Various  Inttruments.  Robert 
Machardy. 

Mr.  John  Wrigley.  R.A.M.  Arthur  Pearson. 
R  ading  Vtrse  (uiubs  on  BlocnUon).  Oliver 

Cooper. 
Old  and  New  Violins. 


Church  Musician.  (2d.) 
EccltsiikStical  Counterpoint.  Dr.  F.  J.  Earn, 
On  Form. 

Ou  Tetraohords  and  Hexachords. 
Glergj,  Organists,  and  Choirmasters:  their 
Relaiive  Positions. 


Musical  Record.  (2d.) 
Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  versus  Robert  Franz. 

Ebenezer  Frout. 
Clfmenii  as  a  Pianist  and  Composer.  Herr 
Nieclcs. 

The  Pianoforte  Teacher.  Herr  Pauer. 
Music—"  National  Sonatina— Ireland."  Herr 
Pauer. 


The  Strad.  (2d.) 
Tctn  Neapolitan  SchoDl  of  Vlolln-making. 


R.  H.  I>gge. 
How  to  Make  a  Violin. 
Mr.  Edgdr  Haddock. 

trait. 


John  Br'i<1boase. 
Biography  and  For- 


Mafirazine  of  Music.  (61.) 
Tue  College  or  organists. 
C.  W.  C.  Lee,  Bandmaster  4th  Dragoon 

Guards.  T#o  PortraiU. 
B.  H.  Turpin.   Biography  and  Portrait. 
The  Music  of  the  Passion  Play.  (Illus.) 
Loewe's  Ballads,  and  their  place  in  Musical 

History. 
Beethoven's  Elffhf  h  Symphony. 
In  Memoriam  Mc  zart. 

Music—Festal  March  for  Organ  (Brewer); 
Extracts  from  Mozart. 


Musical  Times.  (4d.) 
Additional  Accompaniments  to  Handel.  W. 

H.  CumminftS. 
First  Performances     Haydn's  '*  Creation." 

F.  O.  Edwards. 
Music  and  Dumb  Show. 
Tunes." 

Mu^ic— Anthem, "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd." 
Herbert  W.  Wareing. 


Musical  Herald.  (2d.) 

Henry  Russell.   Biography  and  Portrait. 
A  Pupil  of  Miss  Glover  (Mrs.  Aldoue). 
Moot  em  Smith.   Biographyand  Portrait. 
French  Riithts  and  British  Wrongs  (Perform- 

mf(  Right  of  Musical  Works). 
Music  —  Old    Sussex   Song,    "  In  Thorny 
Woods. 


Musical  Opinion.  (2d.) 
Some  Lesft-known  Works  of  Schubert  (specially 

toe  Songs).   R.  H.  Legge. 
O  •  Modulation.   Dr.  Henry  Hl'es. 
J  'hannes  Brahms.   William  Sewell. 
Making  cf  Sound  in  Organ  and  Orchestra. 

Hermann  Smith. 
Whtt  is  Genius  f 

The  Slide  Trombone.  Arthur  A.  Clappe. 


The  Musical  Herald  will  have  a  surprise  for  the  public,  who  insist  on 
beUeving  that  Mr.  Henry  Russell  is  dead.  In  the  J ubilee  year,  1887,  when  Mr. 
Russell  published  "  Our  Empress  Queen,"  a  song  in  honoiur  of  Her  Majesty, 
the  musio-seller  who  brought  out  the  song  was  inundated  with  letters  of 
protest.  Henry  Russell,  said  the  writers  of  these  letters,  had  been  dead 
many  years  ;  the  idea  of  his  writing  a  song  was  preposterous.  The  portrait 
and  the  pleasant  reminiscences  published  in  the  Herald  article  show  that 
the  composer  of  "  Cheer,  boys,  cheer,"  which  the  Denfy  Telegraph  once  called 
'Hhe  anthem  of  optiimsm,"  is  indeed  very  much  ahve.  Mr.  Riissell*s 
fecundity  as  a  son^-writer  has  been  prodigious,  the  number  of  his 
songs,  according  to  hunself ,  running  to  eight  hundred !  Among  the  most 
successful  of  his  productions  was  ''The  Maniac,"  which  he  wrote  at  a 
time  of  pubHc  excitement  about  the  abuses  of  private  lunatic  asylums, 
and  which  must  have  contributed  to  hasten  the  legislation  on  the  subject 
which  followed.  Stories  r^arding  the  origin  of  famous  songs  are  seldom 
true,  but  here  is  one  that  Mr.  Russell  vouches  for.  In  the  year  1832  he  was 
staying  with  his  friend,  General  George  Morris,  at  Astor  House.  We  pro- 
posed- a  drive  up  the  Bloomingdale  Road,  during  which  the  following 
incident  occurred.  Turning  up  by  a  sequestered  spot  in  the  midst  of  an 
anvenue  of  trees,  suddenly  the  General  turned  deadly  pale,  and,  alighting 
from  the  buggy,  he  cried, '  There  stands  my  old  homestead  where  I  was 
bom.'  A  moment  after  this  I  saw  him  running  across  the  field  to  a  wood- 
man, who  was  in  the  act  of  felling  a  tree.  Grasping  the  man's  arm  with 
an  expression  of  agony,  he  cried,  '  Hold,  woodman  ;  under  this  tree  were 
the  days  of  my  youth  passed.  Oh !  spare  the  tree ! '  In  consideration 
of  a  couple  of  dollars  the  man  desisted  from  further  harming  the 
tree.  The  incident  being  of  such  a  romantic  nature,  it  induced 
me  to  ask  him  the  cause  of  his  anxiety.  This  he  expressed 
in  most  pathetic  language,  and  I  subsequently  proposed  that  a  song  ^ould 
be  written  and  entitled  '  Woodman,  spare  that  tree.^  Three  days  afterwards 
I  received  the  poetrv,  and  composed  the  music  for  it,  singing  it  throughout 
the  United  States.'  Mr.  Russell*s  songs  have  always  been  popular  in 
the  army  and  navy.  "  Cheer,  boys,  cheer,  was  sung  by  the  Guards  as  they 
started  for  the  Crimea.  It  is  the  only  air  played  by  the  regimental  drum  and 
fife  band  when  a  regiment  goes  away.  In  1889  the  Royal  Marines,  by  order 
of  the  Admiralty,  ^opted  as  their  own  special  march,  to  be  played  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  song  A  life  on  the  ocean  wave."  Mr.  Russell  seems 
to  have  gained  his  competency  more  by  singing  than  by  composing  songs. 
The  pubBshers  of  Cheer,  boys,  cheers,"  realised  a  fortune  by  the  song,  and 
presented  the  composer  with  £10  as  conscience  money  ! 

The  Nonconformist  Musical  Journal  complains  of  the  scant  attention 
paid  to  the  subject  of  church  music  at  the  Majr  meetings.  Since  1846,  we 
are  told,,  only  three  papers  relating  to  the  service  of  praise  have  been  read 
before  the  Congregational  Union ;  and  while  almost  every  other  topic  within 
the  range  of  Congregationalism  has  been  discussed  since  the  date  of  the  last 
musical  paper,  music  is  still  kept  in  the  background.  The  Baptist  Union  is 
even  more  open  to  criticism  on  this  score,  for  a  list  of  papers  read  since  1863 
does  not  show  one  touching  directly  on  worship-music. 

The  battle  of  additional  accompaniments  to  Handel  still  rages.  There  is 
a  clever  caricature  in  the  Musical  Herald,  in  which  the  leading  disputants 
are  humorously  depicted.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cumming  now  takes  the  field,  and  in 
the  Musical  Times  declares  himself  against  the  Franz  additions  to  The 
Messiah  "  defended  by  Mr  .Prout.  Mr.  Cummings  is  concerned  about  the  indirect 
attack  on  Sir  Michael  Costa.  The  latter,  he  observes,  **did  more  than  any 
conductor  of  the  present  century  to  secure  first-rate  performances  of  the 
numerous  Handel  masterpieces  given  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society."  On 
the  same  subject  Mr.  Prout  h^  again  the  leading  place  in  the  Monthly 
Musical  Record.  His  article,  winch  extends  to  five  pages,  is  mainly  an 
answer  to  Mr.  Bennett's  of  last  month. 

In  the  Magazine  of  Music  a  pretty  illustration  is  given  of  the  west  end 
of  Oberammergau  parish  church,  showing  the  present  organ  case,  inside 
which  a  new  instrument  is  to  be  placed.  The  £800  needfid  for  the  instru- 
ment has,  it  appears,  been  nearly  raised. 
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"MOW  TO  SEE  THE  ROYAL  NAYAL  EXHIBITION. 


nHIS  is  the  title  of  a  twopenny  handbook  which  I 
published  last  month  to  the  great  show  of  London 
this  year,  which  is  being  held  in  the  grounds  of 
Chelsea  Hospital.  It  is  a  wonderful  collection  of 
everytliing  which  is  calculated  to  interest  the  most  casual 
sightseer  in  the  naval  glories  of  our  race.  The  following 
are  the  sixteen  most  popular  features  of  the  exhibition  : — 

1.  The  Model  of  the  Victory,  with  Death  Group  in  the 
Cockpit. 

2.  The  Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

3.  The  Fictare  of  the  Death  of  Nelson  and  Battle  of 
Trafalgar, 

4.  The  Relics  of  Nelson. 

5.  The  Model  of  Eddystone  Lighthouse. 

6.  The  Arctic  Exhibits— Relics  and  Group. 

7.  The  Oil  Paintings,  Water-Colours,  and  Engravings. 

8.  The  Iceberg  Grotto,  with  Jnvestigator  in  Ice  Pack. 

9.  The  Armstrong  Gallery,  with  H.M  S.  Victoria  and  the 
110- ton  Gun. 

10.  The  Pavilions  of  the  P.  and  O.  and  Thames  Iron 
Company,  etc. 

11.  The  Maxim  Gun  Kiosk,  Firing  at  Five  o'clock. 

12.  The  Diving  Tank  in  the  Camperdown  Gallery.  Diver 
at  Work  Twice  Daily. 

13.  Torpedoes  in  the  Camperdown  Gallery. 

14.  The  Mimic  Naval  War  on  the  Lake. 

15.  The  Fireworks. 

16.  Clayden's  Ocean  Current  Models. 

Of  these  the  model  of  the  Victorv  as  she  went  into 
action  at  Trafalgar  is  unquestionably  the  first  and  the 
greatest. 

Apart  from  the  historic  associations  of  many  of  the 
exhibits  at  the  Exhibition,  special  interest  attaches  to  the 
model  of  the  Almirante  Ly^tich  in  the  Seppings  Gallery,  and 
to  the  Hotchkiss  guns  and  torpedoes  in  the  St.  Vincent 
and  Camperdown  Galleries,  owing  to  the  part  which  they 
played  in  the  recent  naval  operations  off  the  Chilian  coast. 
The  Almirante  lyi^nch,  a  torpedo  boat  built  by  Messrs. 
Laird,  blew  up  the  Blanco  Encalada  on  the  23rd  of  April. 
The  story  of  that  fight  has  formed  one  of  the  most  thriUing 
items  of  foreign  intelligence  published  in  the  papers  last 
month. 

The  Blanco  Enctdada,  when  anchored  in  the  harbour 
of  Caldera,  before  she  could  get  up  steam  or  free  herself 
from  her  moorings,  was  assaulted  by  moonlight  on  the 
morning  of  the  23rd  April  by  the  Almirante  Lynch  and  the 
Almiraide  Condell. 

The  alarm  was  immediately  sounded,  and  the  crew  and 
officers  took  up  their  positions  to  repel  the  attack.  The 
Condell  came  bow  on,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  within 
range  fired  torpedoes,  which,  however,  missed  their  mark. 
At  the  same  time  the  torpedo  boats  oj^ened  fire  with  their 
Hotchkiss  gun.  The  Encalada  answered,  but,  owing  to 
her  disabled  condition,  could  not  do  much  damage,  and 
the  Lyrwh  manoeuvred  so  quickly  she  was  difficult 
to  hit.  She  soon  fired  another  torpedo,  which,  like 
the  others,  missed,  going  one  hundred  yards  astern.  In  this 
manner  the  insurgent  sailors  fought  with  all  the  energy  of 
which  they  were  capable,  being  fully  alive  to  their  terrible 
danger.  Every  shot  at  the  smaller  Government  boats  was 
carefully  aimed,  but  the  steel  armour  of  the  torpedo  vessels 
turned  aside  the  shot  and  shell.  The  CondAl  fired  two  more 
torpedoes,  but  both  went  wide  of  the  mark.  In  return  the 
Blanco  Encalada  landed  a  shell  from  one  of  her  heaviest 
guns  on  to  the  deck  of  the  Cimdell,  killing  four  men  and 
shattering  her  rear  smoke-stack.  On  the  starboard  side  the 
Almira?itf  Lynch  WHS  busy  with  her  Hotchkiss  gun,  which 
tore  the  rigging  of  the  Blatico  Encalada  into  tatters,  smashed 
her  boats,  and  played  havoc  with  her  upper  works.  The  dead 
and  wounded  lay  upon  t>ie  Kncaladas  decks,  which  were 
slixjpery  with  blood.    H?r  s^iilor^  fought  bravely,  and  though 


the  Lynch  sent  two  more  torpedoes  in  her  direction,  the  ex- 
plosives went  wide  of  their  mark.  Altogether,  the  Lynch 
ejected  four  torpedoes  at  the  Encalada  without  effect. 

The  officers  of  the  Lynch  now  determined  to  make  a 
supreme  effort.  Her  flag  was  run  up  to  the  peak,  and  her 
Hotchkiss  gun  became  silent.  She  worked  round  until  she 
was  bow  on  to  the  starboard  side  of  the  Encalada,  and  then 
there  was  a  swish  from  the  tube  in  the  Lynch's  ram.  The 
Encalada  got  her  search  lights  on  the  approaching  missile, 
as  she  had  on  the  other  four,  and  her  gunners  poured  a 
leaden  rain  on  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  it.  This  time, 
however,  the  aim  of  the  torpedo  was  true,  and  the  storm 
of  shot  from  the  Encalada  failed  to  destroy.  The  steel 
torpedo  net  also  failed  to  divert  the  messenger  of  destruction, 
so  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  attack.  The  torpedo 
struck  the  Encalada  just  abaft  the  foremast,  and  a  deafening 
explosion  followed.  A  huge  hole  yawned  in  her  starboard 
side,  extending  below  the  water  line,  and  the  ironclad 
quickly  filled.  Terror  reigned  on  board  the  doomed  iron- 
clad, and  the  men  scrambled  into  the  boats,  hanging 
upon  the  rear  davits,  which  were  the  only  ones  that  had  not 
been  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  O'Hiygins's  guns.  Both 
the  Condell  and  the  Lynch  now  opened  fire  from  the 
Hotchkiss  guns,  and  scores  of  men  were  killed  while 
attempting  to  escape.  Many  of  the  sailors  sprang  into  the 
water,  only  to  meet  death  by  drowning  or  by  being  eaten  by 
sharks,  wifh  which  the  bay  abounds.  The  ironclad  quickly 
settled,  and  with  a  sudden  lurch  went  down  in  less  than 
three  minutes,  with  her  officers  and  crew. 

The  story  of  this  grim  death  struggle  between  the  iron  • 
clad  and  the  torpedo  boat  will  take  many  visitors  to  the 
Exhibition  at  Chelsea.  But  apart  from  that  passing  interest, 
it  will  be  popular.  For  as  I  remark  in  my  little  book, 
the  Royal  Nival  Exhibition  is  a  great  memento  of  the 
glories  of  the  English-speaking  race :  a  magnificent  collection 
of  the  finger  posts  of  a  history  which  for  a  thousand  years 
has  added  lustre  to  the  annals  of  mankind,  and,  therefore, 
a  great  incentive  to  the  men  of  the  present  generation  to 
imitate,  and  even  to  emulate,  their  great  forefathers. 

"  But  now,  behold. 
In  the  quick  forge  and  working  house  of  thought. 
How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens  ' 
to  visit  the  Exhibition,  every  court  of  which  bears  the  name 
of  some  great  sea-captain,  who  in  the  brave  days  of  yore 
stood  warden  of  the  seas,  once  a  barrier  against  our  foes,  now 
the  familiar  highway  to  the  world- scattered  settlements  of 
our  children.    The  Exhibition  is  indeed  a  great  temple  reared 
to  the  memory  of  the  heroes  of  our  Imperial  domain  ;  and  in 
that  temple  the  innermost  shrine  is  that  dimly-lighted  cock- 
pit of  the  l  ictory,  where  England's  greatest  sea-king  expired 
with  the  watchword  of  duty  upon  his  lips. 

Nelson,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  the  tutelary  genius  of 
the  Exhibition.  His  presence  permeates  every  gallery,  his 
relics  are  the  centre  of  interest  in  every  collection,  and  his 
famous  signal  on  the  morning  of  Trafalgar  confronts  us 
everywhere.  The  Exhibition  itself  is  in  one  sense  but  a 
tangible  object  lesson,  set  forth  in  material  shape  before 
the  eyes  of  all  men,  of  the  stern  but  confident  reminder, 
**  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 

It  is  well  to  be  summoned  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  pre- 
occupations of  the  latter  day  into  the  presence-chamber  of 
the  man  who  seemed  to  Wordsworth  the  type  of  the  ideal 
hero — the  perfect  Englishman  who  represented  the  English 
character  at  its  height.  Gordon  in  defeat  was  not  less  great 
than  Nelson  in  victory,  but  to  each  the  accident  of  success 
or  failure  had  almost  as  little  to  do  as  the  fact  that  one 
fought  on  land  and  the  other  on  sea. 

Each  lived  and  fought  and  died  not  for  himself  alone,  but 
for  England.  And  the  supreme  gain  of  the  Exhibition,  to 
all  who  pay  even  the  most  casual  visit,  is  the  same  great 
thought  which  was  borne  into  Browning's  heart  as  he  mused 
over  the  heaving  waters  of  Trafalgar  Bay — 

Here  and  here  did  England  help  me: 
How  can  I  help  England,  say 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


SOCIAL. 

Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Baker  Street. 
Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar.  The  Duchess  of 
Marlborough.    Lady    Isabella    Keane.  Lady 
Heatheote.    Misses   Savill    Clarke.     Sir  F. 
Knollys. 

NAVAL,  MILITARY,  AND  POLITICAL. 
Russell  and  Sons,  Bakes  Steet, 

Colonel  Howard  Vincent,  M.P.  T.  Earp,  M.P. 
Captain  KeppeL  Admiral  Haldanes.  Admiral 
Jenkins.  Admiral  Mayne.  Admiral  Saumarez. 
Admiral  Hornby.  Admiral  Sir  John.  Hay. 

THEATRICAL  AND  MUSICAL. 

The  Stebeoscopic  Company,  Regent  Street. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Robins.  Eight  excellent  portraits  of  Miss 
Hobins  as  "  Hedda  Gabler,"  as  acted  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  last 
month.   Lai-ge  platinotype  {Mme),  taken  during  the  last  act. 

Miss  Marian  Lee.  As  *•  Mrs  Elsted "  in  Henrick  Ibsen's 
"  Hedda  Gabler."  Bight  potitions.  Excellent  likenesaes. 

Messes.  Nbgretti  and  Zambra»  Crystal  Palace. 
Master  Jean  Gerardy.    Two  portraits  of  the  young 

'cellist  Uken  after  his  last  performance  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Two 
positions,  one  taken  nith  insirument,  the  other  head  and 
shoulder*.   Full  face. 

Mr.  Alfred  Ellis,  Upper  Baker  Street. 

The  Chevalier  Seovel.  Three  photographs  of  the  new 
American  tenor.  Head  and  shoulders,  full  face.  Walking  dress. 
Three-quarter  length,  full  face;  and  in  theatrical  cottame.  three- 
quarter  length,  full  face. 

Mr.  J.  F.  O'Mara.   Two  photographs.   Head  and  shonlders. 

Full  and  side  face. 

Mdlle.  Jane  May,  Five  admirable  portraits  in  ordinary 
evening  (iress  ot  the  lady  now  acting  Pierrot  in  "L'Bnfant 
Pro^igue." 

Miss  Alma  Stanley.    Five  photographs  taken  in  various 

positions. 

Miss  Gertrude  Kingston.    Two  portraits.    Head  and 

shoulders.    Side  face. 

Lady  Monckton.  Taken  in  "The  Idler."  Two  positions. 
One  standing  in  walking  costume,  the  other  head  and  shoulders, 
evening  dress. 

Miss  Marian  Terry.  Taken  m  *'The  Idler.*'  Two 
positions.    One  sitting  down  and  sowing,  the  other  standing, 

evening  dress. 

Miss  Marian  Terry  and  Mr.  George  Grossmith. 

Two  groups.   Taken  fr».m  scenes  in    The  Idler?' 

Mr.  George  Alexander  and  Lady  Monckton.  Two 

groups.   Taken  from  scenes  in  "  Toe  Idler." 

Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould  and  Miss  Kingston.  Two 

groups.   Taken  from  "  The  Idler." 

LITERARY. 
Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Baker  Street. 

Lady  Colin  CampbelL 
Miss  Jane  Hiddlemas. 
Miss  Jean  Ingelow. 


*  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  Misty  Morning  on  the  Ogwen.  A  12  in.  by  10  in 

photograph,  full  of  exquisite  effects  of  light  and  shade.  In  order  to 
obtain  these  effects  the  artist,  Mr.  John  Vicars,  of  Up];>er  Bangor, 
had  to  take  the  picture  in  the  early  morning  light,  6.15  a  m.  The 
negative  has  not  been  '*  touched,"  neither  has  the  print  been 
"  dodged.^' 

From  the  Stereoscopic  Company  eigbt  fine  views  of 
London : — 

The  Chapel  Royal.  Formerly  the  Banqxxetting  Hall, 
Whitehall,  from  whose  centre  window  was  built  out  the  scatfold  oq 
which  Charles  I.  wa«  beheaded. 

View  of  Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

Two  Views  of  The  Old  George  Inn,  High  Street,  Boron  gh 
To  illustrate  the  quaint  architecture  of  the  buildings  of  Old 
London. 

Bow  Church,  Cheapside. 

The  Temple  Church.  One  of  the  three  London  churches 
built  by  the  Knights  Templars. 

Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smithfleld. 

We  have  also  received  from  Mr.  R.  Welch,  the  publisher  of 
•*  Welch's  Irish  Views,"  eight  full-page  golfing  views  taken 
on  the  golf  links  an  Newcastle,  Co.  Down,  during  the  matches 
played  by  the  members  of  the  Boyal  Belfast  and  Co.  Down 
Golf  Clubs,  and,  among  other  golfing  views,)"  In  Trouble,'* 

"The  Promised  Land,*'  "Driving  for  Deception,** 
and  "Well  Over,"  also  several  groups  of  ladies  playing,, 
all  admirable  as  examples  of  photographic  art  and  grouping. 

Part  21  of  the  Cabinet  Portrait  Gallery,  photographed 

by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Downey,  published  by  Messrs.  GasseU 
and  Co ,  contains  the  following  cabinet  portraits :  Mr. 
Michael  Davitt,  Mrs.  Kendal,  and  Sir  Christopher  Teesdale. 

The  first  number  of  The  Photo-American  Review 

opens  weD  with  twenty-four  illustrated  articles.  Price  Is. 

Our  specimen  of  the  photographs  of  the  month  reaches 
me  from  Australia.  Mr.  J.  Hubert  Newman,  of  12,  Oxford 
Street,  Hyde  Park,  Sydney — how  English  the  address— sends 
me  from  New  South  Wales  the  group  of  six  Australasian 
Prime  Ministers,  which  I  reproduce  on  the  opposite  page.  He 
also  forwards  me  excellent  photographs  of  the  forty-nine 
delegates  and  clerks  who  composed  the  recent  Convention  of 
Federation,  a  valuable  collection,  comprising  as  it  does  more- 
than  half  of  the  ablest  statesmen  in  Australia.  I  have  also 
received  portraits  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  Sir  John  Robertson,. 
K.C.M.G.,  and  Dr.  Macartney,  Dean  of  Melbourne,  and  some 
studies  of  colonial  settlers,  from  Messrs.  Herbert,  of  Sydney. 
I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  include  the  work  of  Colonial  photo- 
graphers in  our  monthly  list,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
time  to  time  from  the  representatives  of  photographic  art  in 
all  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
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SOME  PICTURES  OF  THE  YEAR. 

FROM  ST.  ELIZABETH  TO  HOME  RULE. 


BT.  BLTZABBTH  OF  HX7NOABY*3  QBE  AT  ACT  OP  HBNUNOIATION,  TP.      Ctdderfrth  R"^' 


I^HE  "  Pall  Mall  Art  Extra  "  has  long  been  one  of 
IfM  books  of  the  year,  containing,  as  it  does,  in 
popular  form,  reproductions  as  faithful  as  pro- 
cess printing  will  {)ermit  of  the  leading  pictures 
that  are  shown  in  the  Academy,  the  New 
Gallery,  and  other  galleries  each  spring.  There  are  many 
pictures  of  varying  degrees  of  excellence,  but  one  aldne  has 
succeeded  in  stirring  the  depths  of  polemical  and  historical 
controversy.  This  picture  is  Mr.  Oalderon's  "  St.  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary,"  which  we  are  permitted  to  reproduce  from 
the"  Pa// Affl// Extra." 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for 
J  une,  thus  describes  the  picture  round  which  so  much 
controversy  has  raged  : — 

Those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Calderon's  picture  representing 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary's  great  act  of  renunciation  can 
surely  never  forget  the  terrible  scene  depicted.  Light 
streams  into  a  dark  chapel  from  a  narrow  window  behind  an 
image  of  the  crucified  Christ,  and  falls  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Queen,  who,  having  laid  aside  her  garments  in  token 
of  absolute  abnegation  of  parents,  children,  friends,  and 
everthing  else  that  endears  itself  in  this  world  to  our  human 
nature,  kneels  clinging  to  the  altar,  her  dainty  head  bowed 
low  between  her  outstretched  arms.  Behind  her,  ill  defined 
in  the  gloom  of  which  he  seems  an  embodied  part,  stands 
Conrad  of  Marburg,  who  devised  and  imposed  this  mortal 
sacrifice.  Altogether  the  piece  is  one  of  unutterable 
anguish,  only  to  be  endured  in  virtue  of  unfaltering  faith  in 
the  wickedness  of  the  world,  and  the  sure  reward  for  those 
who  have  fortitude  to  cast  away  the  good  things  of  this  life 


The  passage  upon  which  the  artist  has  based  the 
representation  of  this  famous  historical  scene  is  thus 
translated  into  English  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Clarke 
from  Dietrich's  "  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth ^ 

During  Passion-tide,  the  handmaid  of  Christ  (St.  Eliza- 
beth) was  in  a  certain  town  belon^g  to  her,  in  which 
there  dwelt  the  Brothers  Minors,  whom  she  had  placed 
there.  But  on  Good  Friday,  when  the  altars  were  all  bare 
in  honour  of  the  Mystery  and  in  memory  of  the  Saviour 
hanging  bare  for  us  upon  the  bare  cross,  in  presence  of 
Master  Conrad  and  some  of  the  aforesaid  brothers,  she  laid 
her  sacred  hands  in  a  certain  chapel  upon  the  bare  altar, 
and  renounced  her  own  will,  her  parents,  children,  and 
relations,  and  all  such  pomps  in  imitation  of  Christ;  and 
she  altogether  despoiled  and  stripp^  herself  bare,  that  thus 
stripped  bare  she  might  follow  with  steps  of  poverty  and 
charity  Him  who  had  stripped  Himself  bare.  And  when 
she  also  wished  to  give  up  all  her  possessions  the  pious 
and  prudent  Master  Comad  held  her  back  from  doing  so; 
wishing  that  from  these  which  she  could  hold  by  way  of 
dowry,  her  husband's  debts  should  be  paid,  and  she  should 
give  alms  to  the  poor 

Father  Clarke,  speaking  on  this  occasion  on  behalf  of  the 
CathoUc  world  at  large,  is  furious  at  such  a  representation 
of  Dietrich's  phrase.    He  says  : — 

The  meaning  of  the  words  "  se  exuit  et  nudavit  obviously 
refers  to  St  Elizabeth's  complete  renunciation  of  her  own 
will,  parents,  children,  and  relations  mentioned  in  the  pre--^ 
vious  clause,  and  are  therefore  metaphorical ;  while  the  words 
that  follow  *' ut  et  nuda  et  nudum  paupertatis  et  charitatis 
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PKOFESSOR  HUXLEY.  [Hon.  John  Collier, 

of  his  contemporaries,  as  much  as  he  outraged  their  sense  of 
justice  by  the  hideous  brutality  of  Jiis  proceedings  as  a  witch- 
finder  and  inquisitor.  It  was  of  this  *'  man  of  high  virtue 
and  spotless  reputation  "  that  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz  wrote 
to  the  Pope,  '*  He  believed  every  false  witness,  refused  legal 
defence  to  everyone,  however  noble ;  tbeaccusedwas  obliged  to 
confess  that  he  was  a  heretic,  that  he  had  touched  a  toad, 
or  kissed  some  naked  man  or  monster."  If  the  unfortunate 
wretch  who  fell  into  his  hands  protested  his  innocence,  he 
was  immediately  burned. 

Other  disputants  hastened  to  supply  further  material  for 
forming  an  estimate  of  Conrad  of  Marburg's  character. 
Among  these,  we  had  the  following  quotation  from 
Mosheim : — 

Conrad  of  Marburg,  the  first  German  inquisitor,  who  de- 
rived his  commission  from  Gregory  IX.,  was  one  of  the 
many  victims  that  were  sacrificed  on  this  occasion  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  public,  which  his  incredible  barbarities  har* 
raised  to  a  dreadful  degree  of  vehemence  and  fury.  The 
Abb6  Floury  acknowledges  the  brutal  barbarity  of  this  un- 
relenting inquisitor,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  heresy,  not 
only  committed  to  the  flames  a  prodigious  number  of  nobles, 
clerks,  monks,  hermits,  and  lay  persons  of  all  ranks,  but, 
moreover,  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death  on  the  very  day 
when  they  were  accused,  without  appeal. 

To  which  Karl  BUnd  adds  the  following  extract  from 
WvctYi 

After  having  stated  that  *'  that  malignant  fanatic,  the  predi- 
cant monk,  Konrad  of  Marburg,  had  gone  so  far  in  his  brutality 
as  to  strike  the  pious  Princess  (St.  Elizabeth)  in  the  face, 
and  to  scourge  her  until  the  blood  ran,"  Dr.  Wirth  goes  on : — 


gressibus  CChristum)  sequeretur"  are  still  more  clearly  the 
lang^ge  of  metaphor.  Mr.  Calderon  has  painted  a  picture 
which  is  grossly  insulting  to  a  Queen  and  a  saint,  represent- 
ing her,  as  it  does,  as  guilty  of  an  act  of  indecency  from*  which 
any  woman  of  ordinary  modesty  would  shrink  in  disgust. 
He  has,  moreover,  outraged  the  religious  feelings  of  the  wliole 
Catholic  body,  and  of  all  who  know  and  admire  the  piety  and 
charity  of  St.  Elizabeth.  He  has  been  guilty  of  an  historical 
blunder  and  of  a  cruel  calumny  on  Conrad  of  Marburg,  the 
spiritual  adviser  of  the  saint,  a  man  of  high  virtue  and  spot- 
less reputation,  and  now  he  seeks  to  excuse  himself  by  a 
quotation  that  any  intelligent  schoolboy  can  see  does  not 
bear  the  sense  that  he  attributes  to  it. 

On  the  pubUcation  of  this  letter  a  storm  broke  loose 
which  raged  for  nearly  a  fortnight  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times.  It  must  be  admitted  that  to  a  certain  extent 
Father  Clarke  gave  himself  away  by  his  eulogy  of  Conrad 
of  Marburg.  Professor  Huxley,  whose  portrait,  by  the 
Hon.  John  Colher,  is  one  of  the  conspicuous  pictures  of 
the  year,  rushed  into  the  arena,  in  order  to  exhibit  before 
an  astonished  world  the  kind  of  man  whom  Father  Clarke 
considered  to  be  of  "  hi^h  virtue  and  spotless  reputation." 
Prof.  Huxley,  while  waiving  any  desire  to  explain  what 
ouda  and  nudum  signify  in  medieval  Latin,  proceeds  as 
follows  : — 

I  take  it  that  no  ambiguity  obscures  the  following  words : — 
usque  ad  camisiam  spoliatae  bene  sunt  verberatie  "  (*'  stripped 
to  their  shifts  they  were  well  whipped").  However,  this  was  the 
penance  which  that  "  man  of  high  virtue  and  spotless  reputa- 
tion, Conrad  of  Marburg,  thought  fit  to  inflict  on  Elizabeth 
and  her  maids,  thereby  shocking  the  obtuse  sense  of  decency 
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Having  received  full  powers  from  Pope  Gregory  IX.  for 
the  conversion  and  punishment  of  the  '*  heretics,"  Konrad 
began  a  truly  insane  persecution  of  liberal-minded  persons. 
Accompanied  by  two  assistants,  he  traversed  Germany  in 
vajious  directions  for  the  purpose  of 
spying  out  heretics  everywhere.  .  . 
If  one  who  had  been  accused  asserted  his 
innocence,  he  was  at  once,  without  a 
defence  being  allowed,  condemned  to  be 
burnt  on  the  stake :  and  the  sentence 
was  immediately  carried  out  on  the  spot, 
no  right  of  appeal  being  granted.  Ac- 
cusation, examination,  sentence,  and 
execution  all  occurred  on  one  and  the 
same  day.  Those  only  saved  their  life 
who  made  preposterous  admissions  and 
at  the  same  time  denounced  others  as 
heretics.  In  this  manner  the  fanatic 
piiest  raged  in  Erfurt,  Strassburg, 
Leiden,  and  other  towns;  numberless 
victims  were  slaughtered ;  and  as  the 
first  attempts  against  the  lower  classes 
were  so  successful,  the  heretic-hunter 
began  venturing  upon  attacks  against 
men  of  higher  rank. 

Prof.  Huxley  then  returned  to  the 
fray,  declaring  that : — 

According  to  my  authority,  the  vir- 
tuous Conrad,  not  content  with  occa- 
sionally boxing  the  Landgravine^s  ears, 
proceeded  to  more  effectual  methods  of 
mortifying  his  penitent's  flesh. 

Under  the  director's  personal  superin- 
tendence, a  sturdy  brother  scourged 
the  poor  woman's  "bare  back,"  while 
Coniud  furnished  an  accompaniment  to 
the  performance  by  singing  the  Miserere. 

Dr.  Abbott  seized  the  opportunity 
in  order  to  have  a  passing  fling  at 
Cardinal  Newman.  Father  Clarke, 
after  all  this,  stoutly  maintains  that 
Conrad  was  "  a  man  of  high  virtue  and 
stainless  reputation/'  which  leads  Mr. 
Karl  Blind  to  remark : — 

A  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  is, 
of  course,  perfectly  consistent  in  de- 
scribing Konrad  of  Marburg  as  "  a  man 
of  high  virtue  and  of  spotless  reputation." 
It  is  very  instructive,  however,  to  see 
such  sentiments  publicly  uttered  in  our 
days.  True,  it  is  not  so  very  many  years 
ago  that  Louis  Veuillot,  in  France,  de- 
clared, in  regard  to  Huss  and  Luther, 
that  "  the  only  pity  was  that  Huss  was 
burned  so  late,  and  Luther  not  at  all." 
fc>*Tveral  notable  Papal  and  Episcopal 
savings  on  the  recent  occasion  of  the 
Giordano  Bruno  celebration  were  quite 
in  the  same  style.  Perchance  some 
Englishman  may  reflect  as  to  what 
would  happen  to  the  cause  of  religious 
freedom  if  the  Romanist  hienirchy  and 
its  associate,  or  rather  master,  the 
Fraternity  of  Loyola,  had  a  separate 
Parliament  and  an  Executive  at  their 
coiuoiand  within  what  a,t  present  is, 
fortunately,  still  the  United  Kingdom. 

With  this  extract  I  will  close  the  notice  of  a  curious 
controversy  whicli  is  thoroughly  typical  in  many  things,  luit 
in  nothing  so  much  as  in  this,  that  the  discussion  of  a  paint- 
ing describing  an  episode  in  the  Middle  Ages  should  be 
wound  up  by  a  blow  at  Home  Rule.    As  all  roads  lead  to 


Rome,  so  controversy  in  the  present  day  leads  to  the 
question  whether  or  not  Ireland  has  to  manage  her  own 
local  aflkirs  in  a  subordinate  statutory  Paruament  in 
College  Green. 


CHIIIST  AXD  THE  MAGDALENE. 


A,  Hacker, 


The  only  other  picture  which  I  reproauce  is  Mr.  A. 
Hacker's  "Christ  and  the  Magdalene."  Mr.  Tucker 
mi^ht  have  served  as  the  model  for  Christ.  The 
artist  might  have  gone  to  Oberammergau  with  ad- 
vantage. 
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THE  LATEST  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS"  OFFICE. 

nHAVE  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reception  accorded  by  the  Press  to  "  Our  Annual  "  (Peeiodicals 
AND  Photographs). 
In  this  two-shilling  volume  the  Press  recognises  a  key  to  the  periodical  literature  of  1890  which  has 
liitherto  been  lacking.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  it  is  only  an  Index  to  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
It  is  much  more  than  that.  It  is  an  Index  to  all  the  more  important  articles  published  in  the  English  language,  here 
or  in  America,  in  the  twelve  months.  In  time  no  public  library  will  be  without  it.  The  Index  to  Photographs  also  is 
quite  unique,  and  only  requires  to  be  known  to  be  regarded  as  indispensable  by  every  coUecter  and  every  amateur 
photographer,  as  well  as  by  all  those  in  the  trade.   I  append  a  few — a  very  few — of  the  notices  of  the  "  Annual  :  


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  May  13:  A  compilation  for 
which  thanks  are  due  by  all  librarians,  searchers,  and 
students. 

The  btar.  May  15 :  The  Index  is  a  useful  work  of  refer- 
ence, as  it  contains  a  complete  list  of  the  articles  which 
have  ap{>eared  during  the  year  in  all  the  leading  periodicals 
of  the  world. 

The  Evening  News  and  Post,  May  4 :  It  is  a  most  useful 
reference  book  for  busy  workers. 

The  Rock,  May  15 :  An  enormous  amount  of  labour  has 
been  expended  on  "  The  Annual  Index  of  the  Review  op 
Reviews,"  The  great  feature  is,  of  course,  the  Index  to  the 
Periodicals  of  the  year,  which  comprises  both  subjects  and 
the  names  of  writers,  and  occupies  about  sixty  three-column 
pages  in  the  smallest  readable  type,  followed  by  an  index 
of  the  most  important  of  the  world's  photographs.  Another 
section  is  as  readable  as  a  book.  As  a  work  of 
reference  absolutely  indispensable  to  thinker,  writer, 
and  speaker,  the  Index  will  elbow  a  place  for  itself  on 
a  book- shelf  which  shows  no  vacancy,  and  its  life  of  ups  and 
downs  will  speedily  suggest  a  more  durable  binding  than  can 
be  looked  for,  at  first  hand,  in  a  volume  of  its  kind  published 
at  the  low  price  of  two  shillings. 

Black  aitd  White,  May  23 :  "  The  Annual  Index  of  the 
Rfaiew  of  Reviews,**  which  has  just  been  published,  is  an 
admirable  compilation  for  the  specialist.  Every  article 
published  in  the  magazines  and  reviews  for  the  past  year  is 
indexed  under  its  subject-title,  so  that  the  book  forms  a 
complete  record  of  contemporary  essay- writing.  The  depart- 
ment of  art  is  particularly  well  treated. 


British  Weekly,  May  14  :  Mr.  Stead's  "Annual  Index 
of  the  Review  op  Reviews  **  is  a  most  excellent  and  useful 
publication.  It  is  much  more  than  it  professes.  It  con- 
tains an  admirable  history  of  English  periodicals,  which 
we  have  found  very  accurate  and  useful.  .  .  .  The 
work  as  a  whole  is  as  accurate  as  it  is  interesting. 

Manchester  Gua/rdiam,,  May  12 :  The  Annual  Index  will 
be  found  useful  apart  from  its  relation  to  the  periodical  for 
which  it  was  chiefly  compiled. 

Scotsman,  May  11 :  Encouraged  by  the  success  which  had 
attended  the  Review  op  Reviews,  Mr.  Stead  has  begun  the 
issue  of  an  Annual  Index  to  his  popular  serial.  The  volume 
takes  pretty  much  the  form  of  an  index  to  the  periodicals 
and  •*  standard  "  photographs  of  the  past  year.  It  likewise 
contains  brief  sketches  of  the  character  and  scope  of  the 
many  quarterlies  and  monthlies  in  this  and  other  countries 
together  with  much  information  of  a  useful  character,  not 
otherwise  readily  accessible. 

Bradford  Mercury,  May  9 :  Magazine  readers,  politicians, 
newspaper  men,  and  the  like,  will  find  the  Index  of  great 
service. 

yorthampton  Herald,  "May  9 :  No  reader  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  should  be  without  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Index  to 
the  year's  magazines  and  reviews,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
most  useful. 

Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle,  May  7 :  This  is  a  new  departure 
in  literatuie,  and  a  most  valuable  one.  The  work  (a  small 
quarto  volume)  has  been  carefully  compiled,  is  beautifully 
printed  in  small  though  readable  type,  and  the  numerous 
illustrations  are  of  a  h^h  class. 


"  Periodicals  and  Photographs  "  is  already  in  a  second  edition. 


THE  POPE  ON  THE  SOCIAL  QUESTION. 

The  Pope's  EncycUcal,  which  is  noticed  at  some  length  in  the  current  number  of  the  Review,  will  form  for  years 
to  come  the  most  authoritative  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  Holy  See  on  the  Question  of  the  Day.  I  have,  there- 
fore, decided  to  publish  it  in  the  convenient  shilling  quarto  shape  identical  with  "  The  Passion  Play  as  Played  To-day," 
together  with  a  copiously  illustrated  edition  of  my  "  Letters  from  the  Vatican,"  which  Messrs.  CasseU  published 
without  illustrations  at  six  shillings  in  1890.  I  constantly  receive  letters  from  my  readers  asking  me  for  my  views 
about  the  Pope  and  the  CathoHc  Church.    My  answer  to  these  inquiries  will  be  found  at  length  in  this  book. 

Just  before  going  to  press  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  RampoUa,  informing  me  that 
the  Holy  Father  has  learned  with  satisfaction  of  my  intention  to  republish  his  EncycUcal,  and  conveying  to  me  his 
thanks  for  the  attention  which  I  have  given  to  the  subject. 

Cardinal  Manning,  speaking  of  my  "  Letters  from  the  Vatican,"  says  :— "  I  read  every  word  of  those  articles.  I 
think  Mr.  Stead  has  in  a  wonderful  way  risen  above  all  antecedents  of  his  life,  and  disengaged  himself  from  all  the 
trammels  which  pervert  a  man's  judgment,  and  he  has  thereby  been  able  to  appreciate  the  power  and  future  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  world  far  more  clearly  and  truly  than  any  pubUc  writer  who  is  not  Catholic." 

The  volume  contains  : — 


His  Holixk-ss  the  Pope. 

CARDIN-4L  RaMPOLLA. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
Cardinal  Parocchi. 
Cardinal  Gibbons. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie. 
Mgr.  Jacobini. 


POET  BAITS  OP 


mor.  boccali. 
Archbishop  Walsh. 
M.  DE  Lavelye. 
MI0H4EL  DaVITT. 

The  Comte  de  Mun. 
Herr  Windthorst. 


VIEWS  OP 
St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican. 
Rome  from  the  Pope's  Windows. 
The  Forum. 

The  Palace  of  the  Propaoanda. 
The  Aqueduct  in  the  Campaona. 
The  Tomb  of  St.  Cecilia. 
The  Matterhorn^ 
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THE  POPE'S  ENCYCLICAL  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  LABOUR, 

INTRODUCTION. 


imAgination  of  Europe.  The  soldiers,  after 
having  been  stoned  for  some  time  by  an  angry  crowd, 
savagely  demanding  the  release  of  their  imprisoned 
brothers,  had  fired  with  their  Lebel  rifles  right  into  the 
midst  of  the  crowd.  Nearly  threescore  men,  women  and 
children  had  fallen,  some  ne^er  to  rise  again,  others 
to  writhe  in  agony  on  the  blood-stained  pavement. 
The  soldiers,  bringing  their  magazine  rifles  once  more  to 
the  shoulder,  were  prepared  to  fire  another  volley,  when 
the  cur6  of  the  parish,  with  his  two  vicars,  ran  between 
the  muzzles  of  the  guns  and  the  mob  of  workers,  crying, 
**  Enough  !  enough  of  victims  !  "  For  one  moment — 
one  terrible  moment  of  suspense — it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  brave  priests  would  share  the  fate  that 
bef el  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  in  front  of  the  barricade 
Faubourg  Saint  Antoine  in  1848.  When  that  moment 
was  over,  it  was  seen  that  the  intervention  of  the 
priests  had  sufficed  to  stay  further  bloodshed ;  the 
soldiers  fired  no  more,  and  the  mob  dispersed  silently 
and  sullenly,  carrying  away  their  dead  and  caring  for 
their  wounded.  The  bravery  of  the  Ahh6  Margerine 
extorted  praise  even  from  the  most  inveterate  haters 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  French  Chamber,  and 
scofling  and  cynical  Radicals  maintained  that  he  richly 
deserved  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

What  that  Abbe  did  at  Fourmies,  the  Pope  wishes 


to  do  in  Christendom  at  large.  That  is  the  meaning 
of  his  Encyclical.  Looking  out  from  his  eyrie  in  the 
Vatican  over  the  turmoil  and  tumult  that  rage  in  the 
camps  of  labour  and  capital,  he  issues  from  his  seclusion 
and  appeals  to  the  conscience  of  the  civilised  world  to 
stay  the  strife  and  re-establish  social  peace.  His  appear- 
ance is  hailed  with  mingled  feelings,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  he  could  produce  a  momentary  truce,  such 
as  that  brought  about  by  the  good  Abb6  of  Fourmies, 
there  is  no  Orangeman  or  Freethinker  who  would  not 
gladly  acclaim  him  as  the  world's  benefactor.  Whethel 
his  Encyclical  is  likely  to  be  as  efficacious  as  the  heroic 
action  of  the  Abb^  Margerine  is  a  matter  upon  which  it 
will  be  well  not  to  be  too  sanguine. 

Heinrich  Heine  once  wrote  in  his  bitter,  scofling 
mood,  that  previous  to  the  Revolution,  "  Catholicism  had 
lost  all  real  importance.  It  still  lay  in  wait  in  the 
recesses  of  the  churches,  crouching  like  a  spider  in 
its  web,  ready  to  spring  precipitately  from  its 
retreat  whenever  it  had  a  chance  of  seizing  a  child 
in  its  cradle  or  an  old  man  in  his  coffin.  It  was 
only  at  these  two  periods  of  life — on  arriving  in  the 
world  and  on  quitting  it — that  a  Frenchman  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Christian  priest.  .  .  .  Rome  always 
desired  to  rule.  When  her  legions  fell,  she  sent  dogmas 
into  the  provinces."  And  now,  when  her  distinctive 
dogmas  are  to  most  men  of  as  little  interest  as  the  figure 
lessons  on  the  slates  of  their  school-days,  she  sends  her 
Encyclical  on  the  Social  Question  forth  into  the  world  to 
prove  once  more  her  right  to  a  more  real  dominion  than 
that  of  the  cradle  and  the  grave.  Curiously  enough,  the 
Pope's  latest  Encyclical  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  German- Jewish-Parisian-poet's  prescription.  ^'I 
would  strive,  through  the  blessings  of  free  political  and 
industrial  institutions,  to  bring  about  that  reign  of  felicity." 
Here  in  this  Encyclical  the  Pope  seeks  to  make 
matters  better  here  below.  We  may  have  no  continuing 
city  in  this  planet,  but  it  will  last  our  time  and  our 
sons'  time  also,  and  it  therefore  behoves  us  to  do  what 
we  can  to  mend  matters  here  and  now. 

Heretofore  the  Catholic  Church  has  relied  chiefly 
upon  its  custody  of  the  Keys  of  Heaven.  In  this 
Encyclical  it  bases  its  appeal  to  the  world  on  its  claims 
to  help  mankind  here  and  now  into  a  better  social  order. 
The  Church,  no  longer  able  to  keep  itself  afloat  by 
using  post-obits,  now  seeks  to  raise  the  wind  by  drawing 
bills,  which  fall  out,  not  after  the  day  of  judgment,  but 
it  may  be  the  day  after  to-morrow.  This  is  much  more 
serious  business.  Any  one  can  draw  bills  on  eternity. 
But  it  is  only  a  man  with  substantial  assets  who  can 
afibrd  to  issue  notes  payable  on  demand  or  at  short 
notice.  Hence,  whatever  may  be  thought  about  the 
Pope's  Encyclical,  its  issue  is  an  act  and  a  proof  of  faith. 
This  venerable  ecclesiastic,  it  is  evident,  takes  himself 
seriously.  He  is  not  content  to  accept  the  position  of  a 
**  three-hatted  chimera,"  or  even  of  a  dignifiea  marionette 
in  the  great  pantomime  of  life  to  which  rude  critics  have 
unceremoniously  consigned  him.  ^ 
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The  Encyclical  deals,  it  is  true,  more  with  principles 
than  with  solutions,  and  it  will  be  dismissed  in  some 
quarters  as  a  mere  sermon  of  sounding  commonplaces, 
signifying  nothing.  Those  who  thus  airily  dismiss  the 
formal  and  emphatic  deliverance  of  the  Pope  in  this 
fashion  are  the  blindest  leaders  of  the  blind.  Even  if 
the  Encyclical  contained  nothing  but  its  title,  it  would 
still  be  a  portent  of  immense  significance.  That  the 
Pope  should  consider  that  his  business  is  with  the  Social 
Question  is  in  itself  a  breaking  down  of  the  wall  of 
partition  which  many  good  men  have  reared  up 
between  things  social  and  things  religious.  Whac 
has  the  Church  to  do  with  strikes,  with  factory 
laws,  with  eight  hours  bills,  and  the  like  ?  Are 
not  these  of  the  earth  earthy,  to  be  left  by  good 
Christian  men  to  the  care  of  politicians  and  trades 
unions,  which  the  pious  should  not  touch  even  with 
a  forty-foot  pole  ?  To  that  question  the  Pope 
answers  with  a  **No,"  which  resounds  throughout  all 
lands  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  There  is  no 
such  sounding-board  as  the  canopy  over  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter.  The  Roman  system  has  a  loud-sounding 
phonograph  in  connection  with  the  Vatican  in  every 
parish  chui'ch  in  Christendom,  and  the  Encyclical  on  the 
Social  Question  will  be  read  aloud  in  all  languages  to 
miUions  of  worshippers  in  a  hundred  lands. 

The  Social  Question  is  primarily  a  question  for  thi 
Church,  that  is  the  great  declaration  of  the  Encyclical ; 
and  it  is  almost  worth  while  having  a  Pope  to  have  so 
true  a  word  uttered  in  tones  so  loud  and  clear  in  the 
great  whispering  gallery  of  the  world. 

Of  course  we  shall  all  interpret  the  Church  in  our  own 
way.  The  Pope  naturally  thinks  of  his  own  section  as  if 
it  were  the  whole,  and  in  one  respect  he  is  right.  It  is 
the  whole  of  the  Church  that  he  is  responsible  for.  But 
the  Church  of  Christ  Is  infinitely  wider  than  the  Roman 
sect.  It  is  composed  of  all  those  who  in  their  heart 
love  Christ  in  the  person  of  the  least  of  these  His 
brethren,  and  who  are  willing  to  act  together  to  help 
each  other  in  the  service  of  man.  But  among  the 
innumerable  sections  of  the  vast  whole  of  the  Christian 
Church,  no  one  occupies  a  higher  seat  or  is  responsible  for 
a  more  numerous  flock  than  the  Pope.  It  is  therefore  a 
socio-religious  fact  of  the  first  magnitude  that  he  should 
have  proclaimed  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  address  itself 
to  the  solution  of  the  Social  Question.  The  effect  of  his 
exhortation  will  probably  be  most  felt,  at  all  events  at 
first,  outside  the  Roman  communion. 

For  the  Pope  to  issue  an  Encyclical  on  the  Social 
Question  is  something  like  the  adoption  of  a  Social 
Democratic  programme  by  the  Tory  leaders.  Whatever 
happens,  the  more  Liberal  Churches  cannot  allow 
themselves  to  be  outdone  in  humanitarian  zeal  and 
philanthropic  activity  by  the  Pope  of  Rome.  The  more 
heartily  they  have  abused  the  Scarlet  Woman,  the  more 
scandalous  will  it  seem  to  them  to  be  outdone  in  the  race 
of  good  works  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Pope  has 
now  taken  his  great  "leap  in  the  dark."  Like  General 
Booth,  he  is  not  contented  with  sticking  to  the  preaching 
of  the  simple  gospel,  he  must  needs  address  himself  to 
the  practical  consideration  of  the  material  wants  of  men. 
One  by  one,  all  the  other  Churches,  even  the  Greek 
Orthodox,  will  follow  suit. 

But,  objects  the  sceptic,  what  does  it  amount  to  after 
all  ?  Did  not  the  Apostle  James  my  all  that  and  more 
also  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  i  Certainly  he  did,  but  it 
is  surely  no  light  matter  if  the  truth  so  faithfully  preached 
by  James  finds  an  equally  faithful  exponent  in  Leo  XIII. 


That  is  an  apostolical  succession  against  which  no  one 
would  cavil.  But  the  Pope  is  not  a  mere  preacher  or 
letter- writer.  He  is  a  general  or  commander  of  a  great 
black-coated  army  of  ecclesiastics  all  over  the  world.  Ho 
reigns  over  the  Empire  of  the  Confessional,  as  England 
reigns  over  the  Empire  of  the  Sea.  When  he  says  that 
the  Church  ought  to  concern  itself  with  the  solution  of 
the  Social  question,  he  practically  asserts  that  every 
Catholic  priest  everywhere  should  do  his  uttermost  to  bring 
to  bear  the  teachings  of  the  Encyclical  upon  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives.  This  is  the  favourite  doctrine 
of  Mgr.  Jacobini  who,  as  Secretary  of  the  Propaganda, 
has  entirely  shared  th^  opinions  of   His  Holiness. 


From  a  pho  o  by]  IDe  Fiderids,  Borne, 
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For  Dolitical  questions  tend  to  become  more  and  more 
social  questions,  and  in  all  social  questions  the  Pope 
tells  us  the  influence  of  the  Church  is  essential  to 
their  right  solution.  If,  therefore,  the  Church  stands 
apart  from  their  consideration,  she  makes  their  right 
solution  impossible. 

It  is  this  which  makes  the  Encyclical  so  serious.  For 
it  deprives  the  Church  forever  more  of  the  excuse  of  Cain. 
At  present,  when  a  strike  or  an  agrarian  revolt  breaks 
out,  there  are  many  members  of  Christian  Churches 
who  shrug  their  shoidders,  saying,  **  It's  no  affair  of  ours. 
Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? "  "  Yes,"  replies  the  Pope,  "you 
are  your  brother's  keeper,  and  his  blood  will  I  require  at 
your  hands."  Henceforth,  whenever  any  social  question 
disturbs  the  community,  the  Catholic  priests  will  feel 
that  they  have  failed  in  their  duty  if  they  have  not  in 
some  way  or  other  made  their  iEHuencevanii^eir  teach- 
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ings  helpful  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Is  there  an 
evil  in  the  city,  and  the  Church  has  not  dealt  with  it  ? 
Then  that  Church  ha^  failed,  and  stands  condemned. 

This  will  necessitate,  as  a  natural  corollary,  the  substi- 
tution in  the  colleges  for  training  the  priesthood  of 
practical  sociology  for  much  of  the  speculative  theology 
which  at  present  wastes  much  of  the  student's  time.  If 
every  Maynooth  student  had  a  year's  smart  drill  in  the 
science  of  modern  agriculture,  it  would  do  more  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  the  Irish  peasant  than  all  the  panaceas 
of  British  statesmanship.  The  Catholic  clergy,  if  they 
are  to  follow  with  effect  the  counsels  of  their  chief,  must 
henceforth  know  at  least  as  much  about  councils  of  arbi- 
tration and  conciliation  as  about  the  early  coimcils  of  the 
Church,  and  know  as  much  about  trades  unionism  and 
factory  legislation  as  about  the  Monophysite  heresy 
or  the  Pelagian  schism.  It  is  no  use  proclaiming 
that  the  Church  is  the  divinely  appointed  agent  for 
healing  the  wounds  in  the  social  organism  if  those  through 
whom  she  acts  are  not  taught  the  laws  which  govern  that 
organism. 

All  this  summed  up  meana  that  the  logical  consequence 
of  the  Pope's  Encyclical  is  an  absolute  revolution  in  the 
whole  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  modem  society. 
The  Church,  as  long  as  she  concerned  herself  exclusively 
with  the  next  life,  could  dogmatise  as  she  pleased.  But 
when,  descending  from  the  infinite  expanse  of  the 
invisible  eternity,  she  decides  to  stand  as  daysman 
between  capital  and  labour,  and  to  essay  to  solve 
the  modern  riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  then  her  preten- 
sions, be  they  never  sp  arrogant,  or  prerogatives, 
be  they  never  so  lofty,  stand  her  in  small  stead 
compared  with  those  humble  virtues  of  common  sense,  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  the  skill  bom  of  experience 
which  enables  you  to  apply  them.  Coleridge  was  a  great 
philosopher  and  one  of  the  first  of  English  poets,  but  all 
his  lore  and  all  his  genius  availed  him  nothing  when  he 
tried  to  get  his  horse's  collar  over  its  oars  without 
turning  it  upside  down.  Nor  did  he  succeed  until  a 
humble  servant-maid  lent  him  a  hand.  In  dealing  with 
most  of  the  problems  of  the  m«jdern  world,  the  Church 
will  be  very  much  in  the  position  of  Coleridge  with  his 
horse's  collar,  and  it  will  be  well  if  it  finds  near 
at  hand  some  homely  teacher  like  his  serving-maid. 
In  the  new  arena  into  which  the  Pojie  would  have  the 
Church  descend  in  order  to  demonstrate  its  divinely 
appointed  gifts,  apostolical  succession  is  about  as  useful 
or  as  useless  as  it  is  in  the  steering  of  an  Atlantic  linez 
during  the  equinoctial  gales,  and  orthodoxy,  according  to 
the  Council  of  Trent,  will  amount  to  about  as  much  or  as 
little  as  an  acquaintance  with  Cavendish  on  Whist  or  the 
mysteries  of  the  Kabbala.  The  natural  result  of  this 
new  departure  will  be  a  breaking  down  of  the  barriers 
which  sectarian  theology  has  built  up  between  Christians 
of  different  rites  and  creeds.  When  you  are  concerned 
solely  upon  hoisting  an  invisible  soul  into  an  impalpable 
heaven,  you  may  without  sense  of  shame  or  of  guilt  refuse 
the  co-operation  of  all  who  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  you 
about  the  Immaculate  Conception  or  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  when  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of 
hauling  a  half- drowned  donkey  out  of  a  mudhole  in  which 
it  is  in  danger  of  suffocating,  there  is  not  a  bigot  in  any 
of  the  Churches  but  would  feel  condemned  iSfore  Grod 
and  man  if  he  let  that  donkey  drown  rather  than  take 
his  place  at  the  windlass  side  by  side  with  a  heretic  and 
a  schismatic.  And  the  more  the  Church  sticks  to  the 
outward  and  visible  works  of  charity  and  philanthropy,  the 
more  anti-Christian  will  ssem  to  be  the  spirit  of  exclusion 
and  excommunication  which  destroys  Christian  power  by 
exaggerating  the  significance  of  Christian  dift'erences. 


This  result  may  be  expected  at  least  as  much  among 
the  Christian  sects  which  do  not  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  as  among  the  practisers  of 
the  Roman  rite.  For  these  Churches  have  yet  to  take 
the  first  step  that  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  Social  Question.  They  have  got  to 
unite  in  order  to  create  a  sufticiently  strong  association. 
The  Roman  Church  is  strong  enough  in  places  where  she 
reigns  supreme  because  she  is  united.  The  Protestant 
Churches  are  not  strong  enough  because  they  are  disunited. 
One  of  the  results  of  the  Pope's  Encyclical  ought  to  be  a 
coming  together  of  the  Christian  Churches  to  deal  with 
those  social  problems  which  may  be  solved  in  unison  but 
which  must  remain  for  ever  insolvable  so  long  as  the 
various  communions  stand  apart  from  each  other.  The 
Pope  will  give  a  lift  to  the  Reunion  of  Christendom  on 
far  other  than  Papal  lines. 

What  a  change  \ias  come  over  the  whole  aspect  of 
Christendom  since  the  century  began!  The  modem 
spirit — of  which  Heine  was  the  exponent — which  was 
then  in  fierce  feud  with  the  Church,  has  ended  by 
triumphing  over  its  old  adversary,  and  changing  the  stand- 
point from  which  it  contemplates  the  affairs  of  men.  This 
life  is  no  longer  merely  the  ante-chamber  of  eternity. 
We  are  no  longer  mere  pilgrims  through  a  wilderness  to 
a  heavenly  city,  which  rises  on  the  other  side  of  the 
waters  of  the  river  of  death.  We  have  become,  on  the 
contrary,  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  transforming  the  world 
and  regenerating  human  society.  Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. The  human 
spirit,  which  in  the  early  ages,  affrighted  by  the  bestiality 
and  cruelties  of  Imperial  Rome,  could  find  no  resting-place 
even  for  its  imagination  on  this  side  the  grave,  now  sees 
the  waters  subside,  that  the  tops  of  the  mountains  ap- 
pear, and  lo,  His  Holiness,  like  the  dove  with  the  olive 
branch,  stands  with  his  Encyclical  at  the  window  of  our 
social  ark. 

Great  as  is  the  change  which  the  Encyclical  denotes 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  substitution  of  the  utili- 
tarian for  the  ascetic  conception  of  life,  it  is  not 
greater  than  that  which  the  Encyclical  indicates  in 
another  direction.  The  disestablishment  of  the  Pope 
has  done  him  good.  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversi^. 
Persecution  and  oppression  have  taught  the  Pope  more 
than  ages  of  pomp  and  power.  Without  being  a  revo- 
lutionary docuiuent,  the  Encyclical  is  instinct  with 
sympathy  for  the  labouring  man,  and  it  assures  him  the 
support  of  the  Church  in  his  struggle  towards  a  more 
tolerable  existence.  In  other  words,  instead  of  being  the 
blackcoated  gendanne  of  the  oppressor,  the  Catholic 
Church  is  to  become  the  tribune  of  the  oppressed !  How 
vast  a  change  this  implies  it  is  difficult  for  us  at  first  to 
realise.  Read,  however,  in  connection  with  this  Ency- 
clical, the  following  passage  from  Napoleon's  views  of 
religion  as  (juoted  by  M.  Taine  : — 

As  far  as  1  am  concerned,  I  do  not  see  in  Christianity  the 
mystery  of  the  incarnation,  but  the  mystery  of  social  order, 
the  association  of  religion  with  paradise,  aU  idea  of  equality 
which  keeps  the  rich  from  being  massacred  by  the  poor. 
.  .  .  Society  could  not  exist  without  an  inequality  of 
fortunes,  and  an  inequality  of  fortunes  without  religion.  A 
man  dying  of  starvation  alonsrside  of  one  who  is  surfeited 
would  not  yield  to  this  difference  unless  he  had  some 
authority  which  assured  him  that  God  so  orders  it,  that  there 
must  be  both  poor  and  rich  in  the  worid,  but.that  in  the 
future,  and  throughout  eternity,  the  portion  of  each  will  be 
changed. 

That  is  the  idea,  expressed  with  the  brutal  frankness 
of  a  Napoleon,  which  has  made^-tjie  very  name  of 
Christianity  to  stink  in  \[3^^^pgafcion 
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of  Continental  Liberals.  Religion,  in  the  eyes  of  men 
like  Napoleon,  was  but  a  colossal  fraud,  by  which  the 
poor  were  to  be  deluded  into  acquiescing  in  the  loss  of  all 
their  worldly  goods  in  return  for  endless  assignats  payable 
in  heaven.  The  fraud  being  detected,  the  spiritual 
ASsignats  shared  in  the  discredit  attaching  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  used.  They  are  no  longer  negotiable, 
for  now  we  see  the  Holy  Father's  attempt  to  win  back 
the  world  to  the  Christian  faith  by  offering  them  the  aid 
of  the  Church  in  their  struggle  for  leisure,  for  independ- 
ence, and  in  short  for  a  human  life. 

**A11  privileged  priesthoods,"  said  Heine,  "have 
dissociated  with  Caesar  and  his  confederates  for  the 
oppression  of  the  people.  The  result  of  this  alliance  is 
but  to  overthrow  the  religion  of  spiritualism.  A  portion 
of  the  priesthood  already  comprehend  this,  and  in  order 
to  slkve  religion  they  assume  the  pretence  of  renouncing 
the  pernicious  alliance,  and  seek  to  range  themselves  in 
our  ranks  by  adopting  our  colours." 

This  effort  Heine  did  not  think  was  likely  to  succeed. 
**  Humanity,"  he  said,  ''yearns  after  more  solid  food  than 
the  symbolic  blood  and  flesh  of  the  Eucharist.  Humanity 
smiles  compassionately  at  the  ideals  of  its  youth,  that 
have  failed  in  realisation  in  spite  of  all  its  piunful 
Attempts,  and  it  grows  manfully  practical.  Humanity 
in  our  day  worships  a  system  of  earthlv  utility  ;  it  has 
serious  thoughts  about  establishing  itself  in  citizen  pros> 
perity,  about  a  reasonably  ordered  household,  about 
securing  comfort  for  its  old  age." 

And  now,  behold,  the  Holy  Father,  himself  following  in 
the  wake  of  the  modern  spirit,  becomes  painfully  practi- 
cal, and  proclaims  to  the  suffering  souls  of  men  that  the 
Church  alone  can  be  trusted  to  help  them  to  these  ideals 
of  material  prosperity. 

The  Encyclical  opens  a  door  through  which  we 
may  see  a  great  vista  of  social  transfonnation.  The 
Pope  has  taken  the  first  step.  He  has  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough.  Will  he  draw  back  ?  We 
shall  see.  If  he  presses  forward,  nothing  daunted, 
he  will  not  lack  for  followers.  The  Democratic  Socialist 
of  our  day  is  too  intent  upon  his  ends  to  impose  religious 
tests  upon  his  comrades  or  upon  his  leader.  If  the 
Pope  will  help  to  attain,  let  us  say,  the  one  clear,  specific 
gain  for  the  world  of  English  labour  of  an  unmistakable 
statutory  right  to  one  day's  rest  in  seven,  we  shall  all  be 
the  Pope's  men  in  that  crusade,  even  if  we  should  have 
to  fight  him  the  moment  after  the  victory  was  gained. 
But  of  course  the  inclination  t<»  fight  him  would  be  much 
less  after  such  a  boon  had  been  secured  by  his  aid  than 
it  has  been  hitherto  when  his  weapons  for  securing  our 
allegiance  have  been  Smithfield  fires,  St.  Bartholomew 
massacres,  and  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition. 

Everything  will  depend  upon  how  the  lead,  taken  in 
the  Encyclical,  is  followed  up.  It  will  not  do  for  the 
Pope  to  write  up  Social  Reform  upon  the  wall  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  then  to  slink  back  into  the  Vatican,  as  Lord  John 
Russell  ran  away  after  he  had  chalked  up  **  No  Popery." 
The  world,  which  has  hitherto  been  somewhat  incredulous 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  power  of  the  Pope,  is  now  not  in- 
disposed to  allow  him  a  fair  chance  to  prove  that  his 
Church  is  the  living  force  that  he  claims  it  to  be.  But  to 
do  this  he  must  not  confine  himself  to  words  only.  He 
must  act. 

The  Encyclical  may  be  regarded  as  the  book  of  the 
month,  although  it  is  rather  a  pamphlet  than  a  book, 
consisting  of  forty-eight  pages,  the  -vhole  of  which  could 
have  been  printed  in  twelve  pages  of  this  Review.  But 


its  importance  does  not  depend  upon  its  dimensions,  and 
the  little  work  is  well  worth  careful  study  of  all 
thoujghtful  men.  On  first  reading  it  the  non-Catholic 
public  will  be  somewhat  disappointed.  Tliey  are  not 
accustomed  to  encyclicals,  or  to  the  careful  way  in 
which  the  Pope  is  accustomed  to  wTap  up  his  mean- 
ing in  many  words  of  ecclesiastical  verbiage.  The 
Encyclical  is  much  too  much  like  a  charity 
sermon  to  produce  much  effect  in  its  present  form.  There 
is  a  more  than  a  suspicion  of  platitude  in  the  excellent 
commonplaces  which  the  Holy  Father  deals  out  with  both 
hands,  to  the  workman  on  the  right  and  to  the  employer 
on  the  left.  An  ill-tempered  critic,  who  does  not  appre- 
ciate the  limitations  under  which  the  Pope  labours,  might 
be  inclined  to  dismiss  the  EncycHcal  as  if  it  were  no  more 
worthy  of  attention  than  some  schoolboy's  essay 
upon  some  theme  put  down  for  discussion  in 
a  local  debating  society.  Such  a  critic  would 
not  only  be  ill-tempered,  but  very  short-sighted.  When 
the  Pope  speaks,  his  exalted  position,  and  the  enormous 
number  of  ecclesiastics  who  do  his  bidding  and  repeat 
the  words,  make  even  a  platitude  respectable.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  what  is  a  truism  to  an  advanced 
community  is  often  a  paradox  to  a  backward  society. 
The  Pope  addresses  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  nations 
in  all  phases  oi  development,  from  the  depths  of  bar- 
barism to  the  summit  of  civilisation,  and  his  woixls  must  ne- 
cessarily be  very  general,  well  weighed,  and  carefully  chosen. 
An  encyclical,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  primarily  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  faithful,  it  is  written  to  the  bishops 
and  clergy  who  have  to  take  it  as  a  kind  of  a  text-book, 
and  explain  to  their  flocks  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Holy 
Father.  They  are  accustomed  to  discriminate  between 
what  is  mere  pontifical  surplusage  and  what  is  the  kernel 
of  an  encyclical.  Not  having  had  the  advantage  of  an 
ecclesiastical  training,  I  cannot  claim  for  my  exposition 
of  the  Encyclical  any  authority  whatever  beyond  what 
belongs  to  any  sub-editor  with  a  pair  of  scissors  ; 
still,  1  think  it  may  be  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of 
readers  who  would  be  bewildered  by  the  papal 
exercitations  to  extract  from  the  good  Pope's  sermon 
the  practical  lessons  which  he  desires  to  press  upon 
the  attention  of  Christendom.  Others,  no  doubt,  will 
treat  the  Encyclical  from  other  points  of  view.  No 
Scripture  is  of  private  interpretation,  and  I  suppose 
this  applies  equally  to  encyclicals.  No  person  there- 
fore has  any  right  to  insist  that  hb  interpretation 
is  the  right  one;  all  that  he  can  do  is  to  set  it 
forth  as  jHainly  and  as  lucidly  as  he  can,  and  trust  to  its 
intrinsic  truth  to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader. 

In  drawing  up  my  condensed  summary  or  kernel  of 
the  EncycHcal  I  will  take  as  read  all  the  devout  exhorta- 
tions with  which  the  Pope's  teachings  are  served  up.  There 
are  plenty  of  them.  It  is  my  business  to  take  the  plums 
out  of  the  pudding,  nor  do  I  do  any  disrespect  to  the 
suet  and  the  flour  by  confining  my  attention  to  the 
plums.  The  suet  and  the  flour  are  there  in  ample  quanti- 
ties, no  doubt.  There  is  enough  pious  exhortatiou  in 
the  Encyclical  to  furnish  forth  three  or  four  ordinary 
sermons,  but  my  readers  would  not  thank  me  for  repro- 
ducing it  here.  What  they  want  to  know  is  what  the 
Pope  is  driving  at,  and  what  counsel  he  has  to  give  to  us  of 
this  work-a-day  world  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the 
condition  of  the  worker.  I  will,  therefore,  entirely  disre- 
gard the  form  of  the  Encyclical  and  the  scriptural  para- 
phrases with  which  it  abounds.  What  I  propose  to  do  is  to 
extract  the  ipsiiisi7na  verba  of  the  Pope,  and  by  a  little 
sub-editing  and  cross  heading  to^  bring  oui  into  clear 
relief  what  are  the  s^l'l^fz^^^J^F^Jji^^^^f^cal.  Thus 
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treated  there  are  few,  I  venture  to  believe,  even  among 
the  most  bigoted  anti-papists,  who  will  not  recognise  its 
importance.  The  figures  in  brackets  refer  to  the  page»»  of 
the  official  translation  from  which  the  extracts  are  made. 

I.  THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  HOUR. 

At  this  moment  the  condition  of  the  working  population  is 
the  question  of  the  hour;  and  nothing  can  be  of  higher 
interest  to  all  classes  of  the  State  than  that  it  should  be 
rightly  and  reasonably  decided.  (37) 

If  we  turn  to  things  exterior  and  corporeal,  the  first 
concern  of  all  is  to  save  the  poor  workers  from  the  cruelty  of 
grasping  speculators,  who  use  human  beings  as  mere  instru- 
ments for  making  money.  (26) 

II.  URGENCY  DEMANDED. 

All  agree,  and  there  can  be  no  question  whatever,  that 
some  remedy  must  be  found,  and  quickly  found,  for  the 
misery  and  wretchedness  which  press  so  heavily  at  this 
moment  on  the  large  majority  of  the  very  poor.  (4). 

Every  one  must  put  his  hand  to  the  work  which  falls  to  his 
share,  and  that  at  once  and  immediately,  lest  the  evil  which 
is  already  so  great  may  by  delay  become  absolutely  beyond 
remedy.  (38). 

in.  THE  MASSE.S  LITTLE  BETTER  THAN  SLAVES. 

It  has  come  to  pass  that  working  men  have  been  given 
over,  isolated,  and  defenceless,  to  the  callousness  of  em- 
ployers and  the  greed  of  unrestrained  competition.  That 
evil  has  been  increased  by  rapacious  Usnry,  which,  although 
more  than  once  condemned  by  the  Church,  is  nevertheless, 
under  a  different  form  but  with  the  same  guilt,  still  practised 
by  avaricious  and  grasping  men.  And  to  this  must  be  added 
the  custom  of  working  by  contract,  and  the  concentration  of 
so  many  branches  of  trade  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals 
so  that  a  small  number  of  very  rich  men  have  been  able  to 
lay  upon  the  masses  of  the  poor  a  yoke  little  better  than 
slavery  itself.  (4) 

IV.  COMMUNISM  NOT  THE  REMEDY. 

To  remedy  these  evils  the  Socialists^  working  on  the  poor 
man's  envy  of  the  rich,  endeavour  to  destroy  private  pro- 
perty. (4)  ....  Their  proposals  are  so  clearly 
f utile  for  all  practical  purposes,  that  if  they  were  carried 
out  the  working  man  himself  would  be  among  the  first 
to  suffer.  Moreover  they  are  emphatically  unjust,  be- 
cause they  would  rob  the  lawful  possessor.  (5)  .... 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  main  tenet  of  Socialism,  the  com- 
munity of  goods,  must  be  utterly  rejected ;  for  it  would 
injure  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit,  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  it  would  introduce 
confusion  and  disorder  into  the  commonwealth.  Our  first 
and  most  fundamental  principle,  therefore,  when  we  under- 
take to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  masses,  must  be  the  in- 
violability of  private  property.  This  laid  down,  we  go  on 
to  show  where  we  must  find  t  he  remedy  that  we  seek.  (10-11) 

v.  NOR  LAND  NATIONALISATION  MINUS  COMPENSATION. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  right  for  private  persons  to  have  the 
use  of  the  soil  and  the  fruits  of  their  land,  but  that  it  is 
unjust  for  any  one  to  possess  as  owner  either  the  land  on 
which  he  has  built  or  the  estate  which  he  has  cultivated. 
But  those  who  assert  this  do  not  perceive  that  they  are 
robbing  mpn  of  what  his  own  labour  has  produced.  For 
the  soil  which  is  tilled  and  cultivated  with  toil  and  skill 
utterly  changes  its  condition ;  it  was  wild  before,  it  is  now 


fruitful ;  it  was  barren,  and  now  it  brings  forth  in  abund- 
ance. That  which  has  thus  altered  and  improved  it  becomes 
so  truly  part  of  itself  as  to  be  in  great  measure  indistinguish- 
able and  inseparable  from  it.  Is  it  just  that  the  fruit  of  a 
man's  sweat  and  labour  should  be  enjoyed  by  another  ?  As 
effects  follow  their  cause,  so  it  is  just  and  right  that  the 
results  of  labour  should  belong  to  him  who  has  laboured. 
(7-8.) 

VI.  THE  RIGHT  TO  A  MINIMUM  WAGE. 

Wages,  we  are  told,  are  fixed  by  free  consent ;  and  there- 
fore the  employer,  when  he  pays  what  was  agreed  upon, 
has  done  his  part  and  is  not  called  upon  for  anything 
further.  ,  .  .  This  mode  of  reasoning  is  by  no  means 
convincing  to  a  fair-minded  man,  for  there  are  important 
considerations  which  it  leaves  out  of  view  altogether. 

Let  it  be  granted  that,  as  a  rule,  workman  and  employer 
should  make  free  agreements,  and  in  particular  should  freely 
agree  as  to  wages.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  dictate  of  nature 
more  imperious  and  more  ancient  than  any  bargain  between 
man  and  man,  that  the  remuneration  must  be  enough  to  sup- 
port the  wage-earner  in  reasonable  and  frugal  comfort.  If 
through  necessity  or  fear  of  a  worse  evil,  the  workman 
accepts  harder  conditions  because  an  employer  or  a  con- 
tractor will  give  no  better,  he  is  the  victim  of  force  and 
Injustice. 

VII.  IN  CONDEMNATION  OF  THE  SWEATER. 

The  employer  must  never  tax  his  workpeople  beyond  their 
strength,  nor  employ  them  in  work  unsuited  to  their  sex  or 
age.  His  great  and  principal  obligation  is  to  give  to  every  one 
that  which  is  just.  Doubtless  before  we  can  decide  whether 
wages  are  adequate,  many  things  have  to  be  considered ;  but 
rich  men  and  masters  should  remember  this— that  to  exercise 
pressure  for  the  sake  of  a  gain,  upon  the  indigent  and  the 
destitute,  and  to  make  one's  profit  out  of  the  need  of  another, 
is  condemned  by  all  laws,  human  and  divine.  To  defraud 
any  one  of  wages  that  are  his  due  is  a  crime  which  cries  to 
the  avenging  anger  of  Heaven.  Behold,  the  hire  of  the 
labourers  .  .  .  which  hy  fraud  hath  been  kept  back  by 
you,  crieth ;  and  the  cry  of  them  hath  entered  into  the  ears  of 
the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  Finally,  the  rich  must  religiously 
refrain  from  cutting  down  the  workman's  earnings,  either 
by  force,  by  fraud,  or  by  usurious  deaUng ;  and  with  the  more 
reason  because  the  poor  man  is  weak  and  unprotected,  and 
because  bis  slender  means  should  be  sacred  in  proportion  to 
their  scantines.  (13-14) 

vni.  THE  CRI.ME  OP  BLACKLEOGINO. 

Self-conservation  is  a  law  of  Nature,  which  it  is  wrong  to 
disobey.  Now,  if  we  were  to  consider  labour  merely  so  far 
as  it  is  personal,  doubtless  it  would  be  within  the  workman's 
right  to  accept  any  rate  of  wages  whatever  ;  for  in  the  same 
way  as  he  is  free  to  work  or  not,  so  he  is  free  to  accept  a 
small  remuneration  or  even  none  at  all.  But  this  is  a  mere 
abstract  supposition  ;  the  labour  of  the  working  man  is  not 
only  his  personal  attribute,  but  it  is  necessary ;  and  this 
makes  all  the  difference.  The  preservation  of  life  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  each  and  all  and  to  fail  therein  is  a  crime. 
(28) 

IX.  THE  DUTY  OF  TRADES  U^NIONISM. 

The  most  important  of  all  are  Workmen's  Associations. 
.  .  .  .  We  have  spoken  of  them  more  than  once  ;  but  it 
will  be  well  to  explain  here  how  much  they  are  needed,  to 
show  that  they  exist  by  their  own  cigjit,  and  ta  enter  into 
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iheir  organisation  and  their  work-  The  experience  of  his  own 
weakness  urges  men  to  call  in  help  from  without.  We  read 
in  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ :  It  is  better  that  two  should  be 
together  than  ojie  ;  for  they  hate  the  advantage  of  their  society. 
If  ane  fall  he  shall  be  supported  by  the  other.  Woe  to  him  that 
is  alone^  for  when  le  faUeth  he  hath  none  to  lift  him  up.  And 
further :  A  brother  that  is  helped  by  his  brother  is  like  a  strong 
city.  It  is  this  natvral  impulse  which  makes  men  band 
themselves  together  in  associations  of  citizen  with 
citizen.  (31) 

For  to  enter  into  **  society  "of  this  kind  is  the  natural 
right  of  man ;  and  the  State  must  protect  natural  rights,  not 
destroy  them ;  and  if  it  forbids  its  citizens  to  form  associa- 
tions it  contradicts  the  very  principle  of  its  own  existence  ; 
for  both  they  and  it  exist  in  virtue  of  the  same  principle,  viz.« 
the  natural  propensity  of  man  to  live  in  society.  (32) 

X.  THE  GENERAL  AXD  PERPETUAL  LAW  OF  TRADES 
UNIONS. 

Speaking  summarily,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general 
and  perpetual  law,  that  Workmen's  Associations  should  be  so 
organised  and  governed  as  to  furnish  the  best  and  most 
suitable  means  for  attaining  what  is  aimed  at,  that  is  to  say, 
for  helping  each  individual  member  to  better  his  condition 
to  the  utmost  in  body,  mind,  and  property.  (89) 

XI.  ORGANISATION  AND  PURPOSES. 

The  offices  and  charges  of  the  Society  should  be  dis- 
tributed for  the  good  of  the  Society  itself,  and  in  such 
manner  that  difference  in  degree  or  position  should  not 
interfere  with  unanimity  and  good-will.  Office-bearers 
should  be  appointed  with  prudence  and  discretion,  and  each 
one's  charge  should  be  carefully  marked  out ;  thus  no  member 
will  suffer  ^Tong.  Let  the  common  fund  be  administered 
with  the  strictest  honesty,  in  such  way  that  a  member 
receive  assistance  in  proportion  to  his  necessities. 
If  it  should  happen  that  either  a  master  or  a  work- 
man deemed  himself  injured,  nothing  would  be  more 
desirable  than  there  should  be  a  committee  composed 
of  honest  and  capable  men  of  the  Association  itself,  whose 
duty  it  should  be,  by  the  laws  of  the  Association,  to  decide 
the  dispute.  Amon^?  the  purposes  of  a  Society  should  be  to 
try  to  arrange  for  a  continuous  supply  of  work  at  all  times 
and  seasons ;  and  to  create  a  fund  from  which  the  members 
may  be  helped  in  their  necessities,  not  only  in  cases  of 
accident,  but  also  in  sickness,  old  age,  and  misfortune. 
(36-37) 

XJI.  TO  THE  state:  "HANDS  OFF  TRADE  UNIONS." 

Let  the  State  watch  over  these  Societies  of  citizens  united 
together  in  the  exercise  of  their  right ;  but  let  it  not  thrust 
itself  into  their  peculiar  concerns  and  their  organisation  ;  for 
things  move  and  live  by  the  soul  within  them,  and  they  may 
be  killed  by  the  grasp  of  a  hand  from  without.  (35) 

Xin.  THE  PROVINCE  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  first  duty  of  the  rulers  of  the  State  should  be 
to  make  sore  that  the  laws  and  institutions,  the 
general  character  and  administration  of  the  commonwealth, 
shall  be  such  as  to  produce  of  themselves  public  well-being 
and  private  prosperity.  ...  It  is  the  province  of  the 
commonwealth  to  constdt  for  the  common  good.  And  the 
more  that  is  done  for  the  working  population,  by  the  general 
laws  of  the  country,  the  less  need  will  there  be  to  seek  for 
particular  means  to  relieve  them.  (21) 


XIV.  THE  OBLIGATIONS  OP  THE  STATE  TO  THE  POOR. 

When  there  is  question  of  protecting  the  rights  of  indivi  - 
duals,  the  poor  and  helpless  have  a  claim  to  special  con- 
sideration The  richer  population  have  many  ways  of  pro- 
tecting themselves,  and  stand  less  in  need  of  help  from  the 
State ;  those  who  are  badly  off  have  no  resources  of  their 
own  to  fall  back  upon,  and  must  chiefly  rely  upon  the  as- 
sistance of  the  State.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  wage- 
earners,  who  are  undoubtedly  among  the  weak  and 
necessitous,  should  be  specially  cared  for  and  protected  by 
the  commonwealth.  (24) 

In  all  well-constituted  States  it  is  a  by  no  means  unim- 
portant matter  to  provide  those  bodily  and  external  com- 
modides,  the  use  of  rchieh  is  necessary  to  virtuous  action. 
And  in  the  provision  of  the  material  well-being  the 
labour  of  the  poor— the  exercise  of  their  skill  and  the 
employment  of  their  strength  in  the  culture  of  the  land 
and  the  workshops  of  trade  —  is  most  efficacious  and 
altogether  indispensable.  Indeed,  their  co  -  operation 
in  this  respecfe  is  so  important  that  it  may  he  truly  said  that 
it  is  only  by  the  labour  of  the  working  man  that  States  grow 
rich.  Justice,  therefore,  demands  that  the  interests  of  the 
poorer  population  be  carefully  watched  over  by  the  Admini- 
stration, so  that  they  who  contribute  so  largely  to  the 
advantage  of  the  community  may  themselves  share  in  the 
benefits  they  create— that  being  housed,  clo'^hed,  and  enabled 
to  support  life,  they  may  find  their  existence  less  hard  and 
more  endurable.  (22-3) 

XV.  THE  DUTY  OF  THE  STATE  AS  TO  STRIKES. 

^Vhen  workpeople  have  recouree  to  a  strike,  it  is  fre- 
quently because  the  hours  of  labour  are  too  long,  or  the  work 
too  hard,  or  because  they  consider  their  wages  insufficient. 
The  grave  inconvenience  of  this  not  uncommon  occurrence 
should  be  obviated  by  public  remedial  measures  ;  for  such 
paralysis  of  labour  not  only  affects  the  masters  and  the-r 
workpeople,  but  is  extremely  injurious  to  trade,  and  to  the 
general  interests  cf  the  public ;  moreover,  on  such  occasions 
violence  and  disorders  are  generally  not  far  off,  and  thus  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  public  peace  is  threatened. 
The  laws  should  be  beforehand,  anci  prevent  these  troubles 
from  arising ;  they  should  lend  their  influence  and  authority 
to  the  removal  in  good  time  of  the  causes  which  lead  to 
conflicts  between  masters  and  those  whom  they  employ.  (25) 

XVI.  SHORTER  HOURS. 

It  is  neither  justice  nor  humanity  so  to  grind  men  down 
with  excessive  labour  as  to  stupefy  their  minds  and  wear  out 
their  bodies.  Man's  powers,  like  his  general  nature,  are 
limited,  and  beyond  these  limits  he  cannot  go.  His  strength 
is  developed  and  increased  by  use  and  exercise,  but  only 
on  condition  of  due  intermission  and  proper  rest.  Daily 
labour,  therefore,  must  be  so  regulated  that  it  may  not 
be  protracted  during  longer  hours  than  strength  ad- 
mits. How  many  and  how  long  the  intervals  of  rest 
should  be  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  work, 
on  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  on  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  workman.  Those  who  Libour  in  mines 
and  quarries,  and  in  work  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
should  have  shorter  hours  in  proportion  as  their  labour  is 
more  severe  and  more  trying  to  health.  Then  again,  the 
season  of  the  year  must  be  taken  into  account  •  for  not  un- 
frequently  a  kind  of  labour  is  easy  at  one  time  which  at 
another  is  intolerable  or  very  difficultr^27)  t 
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.  ,  .  As  a  general  principle,  it  may  be  laid  down  that 
a  workman  ought  to  have  leisure  and  rest  in  proportion  to 
the  we.ar  and  tear  of  his  strength  ;  for  the  waste  of  strength 
must  be  repaired  by  the  cessation  of  work.  In  all  agreements 
between  masters  and  workpeople  there  is  always  the 
condition,  expressed  or  understood,  that  there  be  allowed 
proper  rest  for  soul  and  body.  To  agree  in  any  other  sense 
would  be  against  what  is  right  and  just.  (27) 

XVn.  SUNDAY  BEST. 

If  the  owners  of  property  must  be  made  secure,  the  work- 
man, too,  has  property  and  possessions  in  which  he  must  be 
protected  ;  and,  first  of  all,  there  are  his  spiritual  and  mental 
interehts.  (25) 

No  man  may  outrage  with  impunity  that  human  dignity 
which  God  Himself  treats  ?vith  reverence,  nor  stand  in  the 
way  of  that  higher  life  which  is  tlie  preparation  for  the 
eternal  life  of  heaven.  Nay,  more;  a  man  has  here  no 
power  over  himself.  To  consent  to  any  treatment  which  is 
calculated  to  defeat  the  end  and  purpose  of  his  being  is 
beyond  his  right ;  he  cannot  give  up  his  soul  to  servitude ; 
for  it  is  not  man's  own  rights  which  are  here  in  question, 
but  the  rights  of  God,  most  sacred  and  inviolable.  From 
this  follows  the  obligation  of  the  cessation  of  work  and 
labour  on  Sundays  and  certain  festivals.  (26) 

XVm.  CHILD  LABOUR. 

Work  which  is  suitable  for  a  strong  man  cannot  reasonably 
be  required  from  a  woman  or  a  child.  And,  in  regard  to 
children,  great  oare  should  be  taken  not  to  place  them  in 
workshops  or  factories  until  their  bodies  and  minds  are 
sufficiently  mature.  For  just  as  rough  weather  destroys  the 
buds  of  spring,  so  too  early  an  experience  of  life's  hard  work 
blights  the  young  promise  of  a  child's  powers,  and  makes  any 
real  education  impossible.    (27 ) 

XIX.  WOMEN'S  WORK. 

Women  are  not  suited  to  certain  trades  ;  for  a  woman  is 
by  nature  fitted  for  home-work,  and  it  is  that  which  is  best 
adapted  at  once  to  preserve  her  modesty  and  to  promote  the 
good  bringing  up  of  children  and  the  well-being  of  the  family. 

XX.  WHBir  THE  LAW  SHOULD  INTERVENE. 

If  bv  a  strike,  or  other  combination  of  workmen,  there 
should  be  imminent  danger  of  disturbance  to  the  public 
peace ;  or  if  circumstances  were  such  that  among  the 
labouring  population  the  ties  of  family  life  were  relaxed ;  if 
religion  were  found  to  suflEer  through  the  workmen  not  having 
time  and  opportunity  to  practise  it ;  if  in  workshops  and 
factories  there  were  danger  to  morals  through  the  mixing 
of  the  sexes,  or  from  any  occasion  of  evil ;  or  if  employers 
laid  burdens  upon  the  workmen  which  were  unjust,  or 
degraded  them  with  conditions  that  were  repugnant  to  their 
dignity  as  human  beings  ;  finally,  if  health  were  endangered 
by  excessive  laboiur,  or  by  work  unsuited  to  sex  or  age— in 
these  cases  there  can  be  no  question  that,  within  certain 
limits,  it  would  be  right  to  call  in  the  help  and  authority  of 
the  law.  The  limits  must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  occasion  which  calls  for  the  law's  interference —the 
principle  being  this,  that  the  law  must  not  undertake  more, 
or  go  further,  than  is  required  for  the  remedy  of  the  evil  or 
the  removal  of  the  danger.  (24) 

XXI.  BOARDS  OF  ARBITRATION'  AND  CONCILIATION. 

In  these  and  similar  questions,  however,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  hours  of  labour  in  different  trades,  the  sanitary 
precautions  to  be  observed  in  factories  and  workshops,  etc. 
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so  widely— it  is  advisable  that  recourse  be  had  to  Societies  or 
Boards,  such  as  we  shall  mention  presently,  or  to  some  other 
method  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  wage-eamers ;  the 
State  to  be  asked  for  approval  and  protection.  (29) 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  are  actually  in  exist- 
ence not  a  few  Societies  of  this  nature,  consisting  either  of 
workmen  alone  or  of  workmen  and  employers  together  ;  but 
it  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  they  should  multiply  and 
become  more  effective.  (31) 

XXII.  MULTIPLICATION  OP  PEASAJRT  PROPRIETORS. 

If  working  people  can  be  encouraged  to  look  forward  to 
obtaining  a  share  in  the  land,  the  result  will  be  that  the  galf 
between  vast  wealth  and  deep  poverty  will  be  bridged  over, 
and  the  two  orders  will  be  brought  nearer  together.  Another 
consequence  will  be  the  greater  abundance  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.  Men  always  work  harder  and  more  readily  when 
they  lean  to  the  soil  which  yields  in  response  to  the  labour 
of  their  hands,  not  only  food  to  eat,  but  an  abundance  of 
good  things  for  themselves  and  those  that  are  dear  to  them. 
It  is  evident  how  such  a  spirit  of  willing  labour  would  add  to 
the  produce  of  the  earth  and  to  the  wealth  of  the  commnnity . 
And  a  third  advantage  would  arise  from  this :  men  would 
cling  to  the  country  in  which  they  were  bom ;  for  no  one 
would  exchange  his  country  for  a  foreign  land  if  his  own 
afforded  him  the  means  of  living  a  tolerable  and  hapoy 
life.  (29) 

XXIII.  AGAINST  EXCESSIVE  TAXATION. 

These  three  important  benefits,  however,  can  only  be  ex- 
pected on  the  condition  that  a  man's  means  be  not  drained 
and  exhausted  by  excessive  taxation.  The  right  to  possess 
private  property  is  from  nature,  not  from  man ;  and  the  State 
has  only  the  right  to  regulate  its  use  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  good,  but  by  no  means  to  abolish  it  altogether.  The 
State  is,  therefore,  unjust  and  cruel  if,  in  the  name  of  taxa- 
tion, it  deprives  the  private  owner  of  more  than  is  just.   (32 ) 

XXIV.  THE  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

No  practical  solution  of  this  question  will  ever  be  found 
without  the  assistance  of  Religion  and  the  Church.  It  is  we 
who  are  the  chief  guardian  of  Religion  and  the  chief  dis- 
penser of  what  belongs  to  the  Church,  and  we  must  not  by 
silence  neglect  the  duty  which  lies  upon  ns.  (11) 

As  far  as  regards  the  Church,  its  assistance  will  never  be 
wanting,  be  the  time  or  the  occasion  what  it  may ;  and  it 
will  intervene  with  the  gifeater  effect  in  proponion  as  its 
liberty  of  action  is  the  more  unfettered ;  let  this  be  carefully 
noted  by  those  whose  office  it  is  to  provide  for  the  public 
welfare.  Every  minister  of  holy  religion  must  throw  into  the 
conflict  all  the  energy  of  his  mind  and  all  the  strength  of 
his  endurance  (39) 

So  far  the  Holy  Father.  The  doctrine  will  meet  with 
far  more  general  acceptance  than  is  usually  accorded  to 
the  contents  of  encyclicals.  For  many  a  long  day 
to  come  the  Pope's  declarations  wiU  serve  as  texts  for 
the  social,  reformer.  No  doubt  his  condenmation  of  the 
bad  Socialists  who  want  to  confiscate  property  will  be 
used  on  the  other  side,  but  that  does  not  matter.  As  we  are 
all  Socialists  now,  so  we  are  all  for  Compensation.  And 
when  once  we  admit  Compensation  the  Pope  has  no 
more  to  say.  For  compensation  saves  the  principle  of 
property,  and  it  is  only  with  the  principle  that  he  is 
concerned.  If  the  community  decides,  after  paying  due 
regard  to  the  interest  of  private  owners,  that  land  or  any 
other  property  should  be  held  in  common,  that  is  a 
matter  with  which  the  Pope  does  not  interfere.  As  for 
the  rest  of  the  Encyclical,  it  speaks  for  itself.  Broadly 
speaking,  it  asserts  that  Cardinal  Manning,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  and  Archbishop  Walsh  have  rightly  inter 
preted  the  mind  of  the  Chiirch  as  to  the  sociiU  obligations 
of  its  pastors,  and  such  a  declaration  cannot  fail  to  be 
productive  of  immense  good  far  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
Roman  Communion. 
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l^rHE  most  noticed,  and  in  some  respects  most  noticeable, 
dL»   book  of  the  month  is  Miss  Muriel  Dowie*s  *'  A  Girl  in 
the  Karpathians  "  (Philip,  Ts.  6d  )   The  notoriety  be- 
longs  more  to  Miss  Dowie  than  to  the  book.   The  portrait  of 


the  author  as  she  dressed  among  the  Karpathians  is  the  best 
explanation  of  the  fact.  Miss  Dowie  is— well,  Miss  Dowie  is 
Miss  Dowie,a  bright,  humorous,  lively,  unconventional,  spoiled 
child,  who  is  clever  enough  to  be  capable  of  great  things,  but 
who  has  contented  herself  at  present  with  doing  clever  things 
with  a  sunny  and  impudent  audacity  which  has  charmed  the 
reviewers,  and  given  her  book  as  remarkable  a  succesl^ 
as  its  writer  achieved  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  last  year.  So  prominent  is  the  airy  laughing 
cheekiness  of  the  book  that  its  solid  value  has  been 
somewhat  overlooked  ;  but  the  map  which  she  gives 
of  the  territorial  dismeruberraent  of  Poland  is  sis  serious  a 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the  tragedy  of  history 
as  has  been  published  this  year.  At  one  time  greater  in 
extent  than  the  German  Empire  after  Sedan,  to-day  Poland 
is  a  disembodied  phantom  with  Miss  Dowie's  map  as  a 
tombstone  The  dates  of  each  successive  partition  illustrate 
the  long  unbroken  series  of  sentences  of  judgment  and  of 
doom  passed  upon  a  race  which  has  been  weighed  in  the 
balances  imd  found  finally  wanting. 

Mrs.  Sutherland  Orfs  "  Life  of  Robert  Browning  **  (Smith, 
Elder  and  Co.)  is  the  most  important  book  of  the  month. 
The  letters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  would  alone  suffice  to 
give  it  the  first  place  among  the  new  books. 

Students  of  the  evolution  of  intelligent  and  intelligible  re- 
ligion will  find  intheRev.Ffank  Ballard's  book  on'*  The  Mission 
of  Christianity  "  (Elliott  Stock)  much  to  interest  them.  Mr. 
Ballard  is  a  sensible  Methodist  minister  who,  with  the  spirit 
of  his  Master  in  his  heart,  looks  upon  the  world  and  the  things 
that  are  therein  with  his  own  eyes,  instead  of  looking  through 
the  misty  glasses  of  the  conventional  orthodoxy  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Thereupon,  as  of  necessity,  arises  the 
clamour  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Levite,  and  Mr.  Ballard  is 
assailed  as  if  he  were  a  heretic  and  a  blasphemer.  Some 
people  seem  amazed  at  this,  and  even  angry.  But  the  disciple 
is  not  above  his  Master,  and  Mr.  Ballard  is  only  the  latest  of 
those  who  have  found  how  true  was  the  saying,  **  If  they  perse- 
cuted Me,  they  will  also  persecute  you."  It  would  probably  do 
the  Wesleyan'  Methodists  much  good  this  year  if,  whenever 
any  of  their  ministers  lay  their  hand  upon  a  volume  of 
Wesley's  sermons,  they  were  to  find  themselves  turning  over 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Ballard's  thoughtful  and  suggestive  book. 

Although  it  is  not  exactly  a  new  book,  a  noteworthy  event 
.  in  May  justifies  my  calling  special  attention  to  Miss  Povey's 
little  book  on  "Nunnery  Life  in  the  Church  of  England" 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Ss.  Cd  ).  Miss  Povey  was  one  of  Father 
Ignatius'  nuns.  In  this  l>ook  she  described,  from  a  close  ac- 
quaintance of  many  years,  the  interior  of  the  strange  nunnery 
that  zealous  missioner  had  e?tablished  at  Llanthony.  No  one 
-  could  read  it  without  feeling  that,  whatever  evils  there  may  be 
in  conventual  life  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Roman  rule 
provides  securities  against  abuse  of  authority  which  do  not 
exist  in  this  semi-Anglican  Ignatian  variety.  It  is  therefore 
only  natural,  although  a  very  significant  fact,  that  all  the 
Ignatian  sisterhood  last  month  deserted  their  convent  and 
went  over  bag  and  baggage  to  the  nearest  Roman  convent. 
Miss  Fovey  predicted  this  last  year  in  her  book,  which  is 
now  in  its  fifth  thousand,  and  any  one  who  wants  to  know 
how  this  inevitable  evolution  came  about  cannot  do  better 
than  read  "  Nunnery  Life  in  the  Church  of  England." 
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ART. 

Blackbubn,  Hevbt.  Academy  Notes  and  New 
Gallery  Notes.  (Chatto  and  Wlodas.)  Sto.  Paper.  Fdoe 
Is.  each. 

Mr.  BlAokbum  had  better  look  to  hit  laurelf.  His  new  handbooks  are 
quite  at  well  edited,  the  pictures  bein^  selected  with  all  his  usual 
taste,  but  the  printing  is  really  very  careless,  and  not  nearly  up  to 
the  usual  mark.  His  guides  still,  however,  remain  the  best.  If  only 
on  account  of  their  shape. 

Shephebd,  Geoboe  h.   A  Short  History  of  the 

British  School  of  Paintinflr.  (Sampson  Low,  Marston 
and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  vih.  160.  Etched  Frontispiece. 
Price  5s. 

A  concise  and  useful  account  of  the  names,  characteristics,  and  principal 
works  of  the  painters  of  the  Brit  ish  school. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

BoNAB,  Rev.  Andbew  A.  Letters  of  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford. (Oliphant,  Anderson  and  Ferrier.)  Large  8fo. 
Cloth.   I^.  744.   Price  lOs.  6d. 

The  editor,  who  supplies  a  short  Ufe  of  his  subject,  and  tells  us  under 
what  circumstanoee  each  letter  was  written,  says  that  "the  most 
■triking  oharMterisUo  of  these '  Letters '  Is  the  discovery  they  present 
of  the  nanreUous  Interooune  oanled  on  between  the  writer^!  soul  and 
his  God." 

The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  d'Arblay. 

(Vizetelly.)  VoU.  I.  and  II.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
447—468.   Price  2s.  6d.  each. 

Madame  d'Arblay  (Fanny  Bumey)  was  called  by  Madame  de  StaSl  "  la 

f)remidre  femme  de  rAngleterre,"  and  her  diary  is  full  of  extremely 
nteresting  word-pictures  of  the  time  in  which  she  lived  (1752—1840), 
for  she  knew  every  one  and  went  everywhere,  numbering  among  her 
friends  Johnson,  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  Warren  Hastings.  Xord 
Maoaulay's  Mographloal  and  critical  essay  is  printed  as  a  preface. 

DoBsov,  AtrsTiN.    Horace  Walpole :   A  Memoir. 

(Osgood  and  Mcllvaine.)  Royal  8^0.  Parchment.  Pp.  370. 
Price  £3  Ss. 

With  its  beautiful  etchings,  its  fine  paper  and  print,  and  dainty  binding, 
this  book  Is  among  the  very  best  of  Mr.  Dobson's  works— few  more 
accurate  or  more  brilliant  literary  monographs  have  appeared  for 
some  years.  It  is  not  only  of  Walpole  that  one  learns,  for  the  book 
teems  with  aneodot«s  and  allusions  to  all  his  noted  contemporaries,  , 
both  male  and  female,  and  too  great  praise  it  would  be  hard  to  give  to 
the  delicate  etchings.  th«t  have  caught  so  truly  the  spirit  of  the  book, 
by  Percy  and  L6on  Moran.  The  present  edition  is  limited,  and  it 
lUcely  to  become  scarce.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  not  have  to 
wait  long  for  another  and  eheaper  one. 

Habdinob,  Chablbb,  Viscount,  B.A.  Viseount  Har- 
dingre.  (Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon  Press.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  200.   Portrait.   Price  2e.  6d. 

Loitl  Hardlnge  wss  Qovemor-Oeneral  of  India  for  less  than  four 
years,  yet  oy  the  many  reforms  which  he  Initiated  he  left  his 
mark  upon  the  hi«toiy  of  our  great  Bistem  Dependency.  The 
little  book  before  us  is  from  the  pen  of  hit  son  and  private  secretary 
lu  India,  and  forms  a  volume  of  the  "  Bulers  of  India"  teriet. 

HoLDEB,  C.  F.  Charles  Darwin.  (Putnam.)  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.   Pp.  273.   (lUus.)   Price  5s. 

The  author  has  attempted  to  make  his  hero's  life  interesting  to  old  and 
youuKt  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  any  discussion  on  the  merits  of  his 
theories.  Th?  volume  Is  the  first  of  a  new  series,  entitled  '*  Leaders  In 
Science." 

Mabkham,  Capt.  a.  h.  Sir  John  Franklin.  (Philip). 
Crown  870.   Cloth.   Pp.  324.    Price  48.  6d. 

A  new  volume,  illustrated  with  portraits  and  maps,  of  the  *'  World's 
Qreat  Explorers  Series." 

Pabkbb,  c.  s..  m.p.  (Editor).  Sir  Robert  Peel :  His 
Early  Political  Life  as  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
1812-18,  and  as  Secretary  of  State,  1822-27.  (John 
Murray.)   8vo.    Cloth.    Portrait.    Price  16s. 

The  first  volume  of  the  authoritative  life  of  Peel.  Mr.  Parker  allows  the 
great  statesman's  letters  to  tell  their  own  story,  elucldttlng  them 
where  necessary  by  a  running  commentary  In  srnall  type.  There  is  a 
good  deal  about  Ireland  in  tlie  volume,  but  nothing,  whether  about 
Ireland  or  any  other  subject,  which  is  not  of  historical  Interest  and 
value. 


Oliphant,  Mm.  H.  0.  W. 
Laurenee  Oliphant,  and 
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H emoir  of  the  Life  of 
of  Aliee  Oliphant,  his 
Wifii.    (TOlliam  Blackwood 
and  Sons.)'  Svo,    2  vols. 
Portraits.  Price  21s. 
I  his  Is  one  of  the  leading  books 
of  the  mooth;  no  more  te- 
dnatlng  biography  has  appeared 
thii  teaton.  Oliphant  was  one 
of  the  most  remarlcable  of  men. 
"Cynic and  mystic,  philoeopfavr 
and    Journalist,    satirist  apd 
politkun,  man  of  fashion  aod 
redoM,  at  once  the  ssnesf, 
shrewoett,  and  maddest  of  men, 
ihree  parte  ^  intelligible,  but 
whoUy   Interesting.  Laurence 
Oliphant  was  one  of  the  most 
L  and  individual  fignree  of 
lime."   So  writes  an  ao- 
ished  reviewer   and  bis 

 twill,  we  venture  to  think* 

jw^^pkl  by  every  reader  of  thia 


BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Fl'  gel,  Dr.  Fklix.  A  Universal  English-German 
and  Oerman-Ensrlish  Dictionary.  (Asher  and  Co.,  13, 
Bedford  Street,  Strand.)  Farts  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Paper  covers. 
Price  38.  each  part. 

YouNOHusBAND,  Capt.  G.  J.    Tho  Queen*s  Com- 

mission.   (John  Murray.)   Svo.   Cloth.   Price  Gs. 

Contains  all  the  information  which  can  possibly  be  required  by  any  one 
anxious  to  enter  the  army. 

ECONOMICS,  POLITICS,  AND  LAW. 

BouTMY,  Emilb.  The  English  Constitution.  (Macmillan 

and  Co.)   8vo.   Cloth.    Price  68. 

This  Is  a  translation  of  a  valuable  French  work,  made  by  Miss  Isabel  M. 
Baden.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  who  write*  an  introduction  to  the 
English  edition,  recommends  it  on  the  grounds  (1)  that  it  present* a 
concise  view  of  the  development  of  the  English  Constitution  on  the 
social  and  economic  side  such  a^  hat  hitherto  been  wanting ;  and  (2> 
that  it  approaches  the  subject  from  a  fresh  point  of  view,  and  givee 
us  the  tbeory  of  a  thoroughly  well-informed  and  impartial  forever 
on  the  historical  the -tries  that  have  of  late  found  most  fiivour  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Constitution. 

Bradlauoh,  Chables.  Labour  and  Law.  (R.  Forder.) 

8vo.   Cloth.   Portrait.    Price  58. 

This  volume  contains  some  of  the  Isst  words  ever  penned  by  the  late 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  of  whom  a  "Character  Sketch**  appeared  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Bkvisw  of  Reviews.  His  views  upon  the 
Eight  Hours  Bill— the  subject  wi  h  which  the  present  volume  ia 
mainly  concerned— are  too  well  known  to  need  particular  mention 
here.  It  will  be  sufficient;  to  say  that  they  are  expressed  with  all  the 
incisive  vlflfour  which  the  late  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  at  command.  A. 
sympathetic  memoir  (recedes  the  essay  which  gives  the  book  its  title. 

Dacosta,  John.  A  Scientific  Frontier;  or,  The 
Danger  of  a  Russian  Invasion  of  India.    (W.  U. 

Allen  and  Co.)  Post  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  190.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Mr.  Daoosta's  chief  object  has  been  •«  to  reriew  in  the  light  of  events 
of  the  last  fifty  years  the  main  ailments  adduced  on  eaoh  side '  of 
the  Afghan  frontier  question. 

HoBsoN,  John  A.,  M.A.  Problems  of  Poverty :  and 
Inquiry  into  the  Industrial  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

(Methuen  and  Co.)   8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  vi.  232.  Price  28.  6d. 

A  volume  of  tlie  **  Unlve  sity  Bxtenslon  Series,"  in  which  the  author 
has  endeavoured  to  collect,  arrange,  and  examine  some  of  the  lead- 
ing facU  and  foroes  In  modem  Industrial  life  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  poverty,  and  to  set.  In  the  light  they  afford,  some  of 
the  suggested  palliatives  and  remedies." 

Macdougall,  Albxandbe  William.  The  Maybrick 
Case.  (Bailli^re,  Tindal  and  Cox.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xii. 
60(5.   Portrait  of  Mrs.  Maybrick.   Price  lOs.  6d.  " 
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PuTWAM,  George  Haven  (Bditor).  The  Qaestion  Of 
Copyright.  (Patnam.)  Crown  8vo!  Cloth.  Pp.  412. 
Price  5s. 

A  tummary  of  the  copyright  laws  at  preient  In  foroe  in  the  chief  ooun- 
triet  in  the  world,  together  with  papers  on  the  development  of  the 
conception  of  literary  property  and  the  piobable  effecte  of  the  new 
American  law. 

"White,  Arnold.  Tries  at  Truth.  (Isbister.)  Crown 
Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  150.    Price  28.  (>d. 

Thfa  boolc  it  dedicated  to  Mr.  Pastmore  Edwards.  The  author 
has  put  no  little  thought  and  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of  the  world 
into  the  essays,  which  deal  wiui  such  subjects  at  Sterilising  the 
Unfit,  Pauper  Immigration,  Strilces,  Sweatiog,  the  Poor  Law,  and 
the  Salvation  Army  Scheme. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISM  AND  BBLLES  LETTRES. 
FoBSTBR,  Joseph.  Some  French  and  Spanish  Men 
of  Genius.   (Ellis  and  Elvey.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.  Pp. 
330.   Price  Gs. 

A  reprint  of  a  number  of  interesting  and  Inttmotive  biogranhical  and 
critical  lectures  and  ettayt.  Among  the  subjects  ate  Maiivaux, 
Voltaire,  Rousteaa,  Diderot,  Hugo,  ttae,  Zola,  Cervautet,  Lope  de  Vtrga, 
and  Galderon. 

Lynch,  Hannah.    George  Meredith :    A  Study. 

(Methuen  and  Co.)   Svo,  Cloth.   Pp.   Price  5s. 

This  little  handbook  to  the  ttudy  of  Meredith  is  the  outcome  of  a 
lecture  recently  delivered  by  the  author  to  an  appreciative  audience 
of  Frenchmen  in  Paris.  It  lias  all  the  merits  and  all  tlie  short- 
comings of  a  lecture :  it  is  interesting,  but  not  critical :  popular,  but 
not  profound.  But,  in  spite  of  its  obvious  faults,  it  may  be  safely 
recommended  as  a  useful  and  stimulating  introduction  to  the  works 
of  our  greatest  end  most  enigmatical  novemt. 

Saintb-Bbuvb,  c.  a.  Portraits  of  Women.  (David 

Stott.)   Svo.  Cloth.   Pp.  211.   Price  28.  6d. 

This  is  a  volume  of  the  somewhat  clumsily  entitled  "  Maite'pi«'ces  of 
Foreign  Authors  "  series,  and  is  excellently  translated  from  the  French 
by  Miss  Helen  Stott.  The  six  essays  which  it  contains  deals  with 
Madame  de  Maintenoo,  Madame  de  Sevign^,  Madame  de  Stael,  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  Marie  Antoioette,  end  Madame  de  la  Fayette. 

Wilde,  Oscab.    Intentions.    (Osgood,  Mcllvaine  and 

Co.)   Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.258.  Price  7s.  6d. 

^  volume  of  exoeeJingly  brillUnt  essays,  several  of  which  are  reprinted 
from  the  reviews.  The  titles  partly  indicate  their  paradoxical  nature : 
"  The  Decay  of  Lying,"  "  Pen,  Pencil,  and  Puisun,"  The  Critic  as 
Artist,"  and  "  The  Truth  of  Masks."  There  are  numereus  interesting 
obi*er  dicta  coocrning  Mr.  Henry  James.  Mr.  Jamet  Payn,  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford.  Mr.  George  Meredith,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  and  other  "  con- 
temporariet."  Ttie  volume  it  beautifully  printed  and  bound. 

Winter,  William.  Grey  Days  and  Gold.  (David 
Douglas.)   32mo.   Paper.   Price  Is. 

The  preface  describes  this  book  "as  a  companion  to  ' Shakesp?are's 

EogUnd'  (by  the  sune  author),  relating  the  grey  days  of  an  Ameri- 
cm  wanderer  in  the  British  Islands,  and  to  the  gold  of  thought  and 
fan<7  that  can  be  found  there." 

FICTION. 

The  following  list  is  a  selection  of  the  innumerable  works 
of  fiction  published  during  the  past  month : — 

Braddon,  Miss.  One  Life,  One  Love.  (Slmpkin  and 

Marshall.)   Crown  Svo.    Boards.    Pp.  345.    Price  2s. 

Miss  Braddion  still  holds  her  own  as  one  of  the  beat  writers  of  sensational 
fiction  Against  all  competitors.  Her  latest  work  is  just  the  thing  for 
a  railway  journey,  sensitional  and  dramatic,  with  the  iLterest  kept 
up  from  the  first  to  the  last  page« 

Buchanan,  Robert.  The  Moment  After.  (Heme- 
mann.)   Crown  Svo.   Paper.   Pp.  12S.   Price  Is. 
A  cbeip  edition  of  a  novel  which  relates  the  curious  experiences  of  a  man 

in  the  few  moments  in  which  he  was  suspended  on  the  gallows,  before 

the  rope  broke  and  saved  hit  life. 

Cob,  Captain.  The  Coroner's  Understudy.  (J.  W. 

Arrowsmith).    Post  Svo.    Paper.   Pp.  171).    Price  Is. 
A  volume  of  •*  Arrowsmith 's  Brijtol  Library." 

Fitzgerald,  Percy;    Three  Weeks  at  Mopetown. 

(HeiiTy  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.  196.  Price  25.  Cd. 

A  new  voluTDe  of  the  *'  Whitefriiv  s  Library  of  Wit  and  Humour,"  de- 
scribing life  in  a  typical  hydropjithic  est-'i'>li8hnient. 


Glenelg,  Phinlat.   The  Devil  and  the  Doctor. 

(Sampson  Low.)  Crown  Svo.   Pp.  ISS.   Price  Is. 

Haggard,  H.  Rider.  Erie  Brlghteyes,  (Longmans.) 
Crown  Svo.   Cloth.   Pp.319.   Price  6s. 

**  Bluggyness  "  is  again  the  chief  characteristic  of  Ifr.  Blder  Haggard's 
new  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Iceland  in  the  troublons 
Viking  times.  Mr.  Haggard  haa  left  off  his  s|iirit  of  moralising,  the 
book  being  full  of  spirit  and  entirely  readable.  The  ezoellent  illot> 
trations  are  bv  Mr.  Xancelot  Speed. 

Hardy,  Robina  F.  Tibby's  Tryst.  (Oliphant,  Ander- 
son and  Ferrier.)   Crown  8ro.   Boards.    Pp.  320.   Price  23. 

Harland,  Hexry.  Mea  Culpa.  (Heinemann.)  Three 
vols.    Price  31s.  6d. 

This  work,  described  as  "  a  woman's  last  word."  is  a  fascinating  story 
of  intrigue.  Although  drag^iog  somewhat  in  places,  it  is  well  worth 
reading. 

MoTT,  F.  T.  King  Edda*s  Parables.  (The  Author, 

Birstall  Hill,  Leicester.)  Crown  Bvo.  Cloth.  Pp.  211. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

Oakhurst,  William.  The  Universal  Strike.  (Wm. 

Reeves.)   Crown  Svo.   Paper.   Pp.  90.   Price  Is. 

A  prophetic  account  of  a  strike  of  all  workers  in  all  ountries  which  is  to 
uke  place  in  1899.  Russia  alone  holds  sloof ,  the  Tzar  having  formed 
the  plan  of  making  himself  master  of  the  rest  of  Bu'ope,  left  utterly 
unprotected  by  the  strike  of  soldiers,  s^lors,  and  policemen. 

Sims,  George  R.  Tinkletop*s  Crime.    (Chatto  and 
Windus.)   Crown  Svo.   Boards.    Pp.316.   Price  2s. 
A  delightful  volume  of  short  stories,  both  humorous  and  paUietIc,  in 

Mr.  Sims'  best  style. 

Westall,  William.    Back  to  AMca.    (Ward  and 
Downey.)   Svo.   Paper.   Pp.  160.   Price  Is. 
A  sensational  novel,  based  on  tlie  atrociti  s  said  to  have  been  oommitt  d 

by  some  porUons  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Belief  Expedition,  and  on  the 

whiteehapel  murders. 

Wilde,  Oscar.  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray.  (Ward 
and  Lock.)  Crown  Svo.  Half-parchment.  Pp.  334.  Price  6s. 
A  reprint,  oonsldembly  altered,  revised,  and  with  six  additional  chapters. 

of  the  story  which  appeared  in  Lippineott't  Magazine  of  last  summer. 

Wilkins,  M.^ry  E.  a  New  England  Nun.  (Osgood, 

Mcllvaine  and  Co.)   Crown  Svo.    Cloth.    Pp.  46S.    Price  G.^. 

It  is  impossible  to  single  out  for  praise  any  rne  of  the  twenty-fou 
stories  of  New  England  life  contained  in  this  little  voluihe.  Each  an.  \ 
all  are  charming,  and  bet  r^y  a  deep  insight  into  human  nature.  Tiic 
Btoriet  are  all  the  better  for  the  absence  of  sensation. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL. 

Bartholomew,  John.  Map  of  Scotland.  (Bartholo 

mew,  Edinbnrgh.)   Price  Is. 

This  is  a  very  useful  map  of  Scotland,  drawn  after  the  Ordnan  o 
Survey.  Besides  beinjir  up  to  date,  it  shows  the  new  counfv 
boundaries  as  settled     the  Boundary  Commissioners. 

Jerome,  Jerome  K.    The  Diary  of  a  Pilgrimage 

(J.  W.  Arrowsmith).  Crown  Bvo.  Cloth.  Pp.  306.  Price  3s.  ^ 
A  reprint  of  a  serial  which  apnea* ed  in  the  Dailjf  Graphic  last  autun  , 

and  of  half-a-doxen  essays  which  appeared  in  various  magazines  at  i 

newspapers. 

Lyster,  Thomas.  With  Gordon  in  China.  (T.  Fisb( 
Unwin.)   Crown  Svo.    Cloth.    Pp.  296.   Price  6s. 
A  number  of  letters,  strung  together  by  a  slight  explanatory  narr^t I*  • 

which  Lieutenant  Lyster  sent  home  to  his  parents  and  sister  ft\. 

China.    The  msjorlty  of  theie  are  comparatively  unimportant,  i 

they  make  pleasant  reading,  and  the  occasional  glimpses  which  on' 

gets  of  Gordon's  Chinese  career  well  repay  perusal. 

MiDDLETON,  w.  H.  Gatherings  from  South  Africa. 
(King,  Sell  and  Railton.)  Crown  8vo.  Paper.  Pp.  13o 
Price  Is. 

The  Universal  Atlas.  (Cassell  and  Co.)  Part  II 
Price  Is. 

The  m^ps  in  this  part  are  Switzerland,  Belgium.  Holland,  and  Carian 
(Wtstand  Eaiit)  The  size  is  moderately  bandy,  and  the  minus  a - 
pJafn  and  readable. 
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MooBB,  John  Mubbat.  New  Zealand  for  the 
Emigrrant,  Invalid,  and  Tourist.    (Sampson  Low.) 

Crown  8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  250.   Price  5s. 

Anyone  contempUUng  •  voyage  to  New  Zealand  will  do  well  to  read 
this  book,  whkjh  furnUbe*  luforaaation  in  every  iubject  connioUd 
with  the  olony— its  climate,  scenery,  lad ua .ilea,  government,  and 
•ocUl  life. 

NisBET,  HuKB.  A  Colonial  Tramp.  (Ward  and 
Downey.)  Two  volumes.  8vo.  Pp.  289-286.  Price  30s. 
Mr.  Hume  NUbt  t  Is  no  mere  **  globe-trotter."  He  knows  the  countries  of 
which  he  writ.»s  better  than  most  men,  and  the  redder  is  ooosequenUy 
able  to  get »  quite  unusual  amount  of  amu»cment  and  inf  jrmation 
out  of  Mi  two^tout  vo'umes,  which  are  admirably  illustrate  1  by  tbeir 
author.  Mr.  NUbet  is  not,  apparently,  a  fed.  ratloni  t,  but  he  shows 
us  the  lie?t  sid-j  of  Australian  life  (for  it  Is  of  Australia  that  he  mostly 
wiite*),  and  his  description  is  enlivened  with  a  lew  delightful  sto.ies. 

Pbuen,  S.  Tbistbam.  The  Arab  and  the  AfHcaa 
(Seeley  and  Co.)  CJrown  8?o.  Cloth.  Pp.  338.  Price  Gs. 
Illustrated. 

The  author  endeavours  to  dfseribd  the  daily  life  of  tho:e  natives  of 
Central  Africa  who  live  in  the  diktricts  which  have  lately  betn  plapel 
under  British  influence,  and  he  believes  that  much  that  he  says  will  be 
of  valu3.  as  he  lived  among  the  natives  as  their  equal  and  not  as  tbeir 
inaster,  itatuially  hearing  and  seeing  much  which  is  hidden  from  the 
passing  travtller.  He  mlfo  discussts  the  results  of  bringing  the 
sivage  under  the  influence  of  a  civilisation,  which  haa  taken  thitty 
generations  to  develop  elsew  here. 

HISTORY. 

Caky,  Hbxby.  Herodotus.  (Routledge.)  Crown  8vo- 
•  Cloth.    Pp.  0 1 2.    Price  3s.  6d. 

Literally  tr^mltted  frcm  the  t*xt  of  Bael.r.  with  a  short  introduction 
by  Sir  John  Luot)CClJ,  of  whcse  "  Huudrtd  Best  Book*  "  it  forms  the 
tirst  volume. 

Whitton,  h.  G.    The  Irish  Parliament  Houses. 

XThom,  Dublin.)   Price  Is. 

A  history  and  description  of  the  bul'diog  wh'ch  is  now  used  as  the 
I  fflce  01  ihs  Bank  of  Ireland. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Babb,  Jamis  (Editor).  American  Humorous  Verse. 

(Walter  Scolt).  Small  square.  Cloth.  Pp.  314.  Price  Is. 
A  new  volume  of  this  Canterbury  Serit»,  in  mLioa  the  editor  of  »ho 

J)eiroit  t'res  J*res$  has  made  u  vtry  r.  present  a  ive  c  jUection  ot  tho 

humorous  verse  of  America. 

Gbibayedoff,  Valerian.  The  French  Invasion  ofi 

Ireland  in  '98,     (Somerby,  28,  Lafayette  Place,  New 

Jhe  aiiUior.  who  is  disfnctly  anM-Bnfflish  in  his  feeling,  his  attempted 
ro  cive  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  which  has  received  socli 
scrnt  notice  from  latter-day  historians.  The  Frencn  force  w-s  under 
the  command  of  General  Humbert,  in  esrlier  days  a  ne'er  do- well  and 
n  libertine,  who  displayed  wonderful  courage  and  Bklll.  defeating 
Irtrgely  superi  r  forces  of  Bnglish  troops  man  v  times  ^efo^e  being 
rmallv' o'jlitfM  to  CM itulate  at  Balllnnmuek,  which  he  had  reached  on 
his  road  t  >  Dublin,  aftera  triumphant  march  fr.  m  KilUla. 

Houghton,  Richabd,  Lobd.  Stray  Verses,  1889-90, 

(John  Murray.)   8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  IIG.   Price  6s. 

A  email  volu-ne  of  gracefully  wrought  verse,  interest  I  np.  if  only  as 
showing  that  the  inesent  Lord  Houghton  h^s  in'icnted  »  go.  <1  maiiy 
of  histCther  a  rich  poetical  gifts.  Th^  book  is  dedicated  "to  lx>nl 
Tennyson,  with  gre-t  regudand  grj\teful  recollection  of  many  hours 
lijehtened  !)y  the  sr»ellof7iii  Kcnius." 

knig  iiT.  CuAULEs  (Editor).  The  Works  of  Shake- 
speare. (Routledge)  Long  Post  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  490. 
Price  2s.  Gtl. 

Volume  III.  .  f  the  "  Mignon  S'-al^espeare  "-a  packet  edition, 
h"4utifullv  p'intcd  on  thin  pap^r.  with  the  reduced  illost  atlaos  of 
Iblr  Jobn  Uilbd't. 

Miles,  Alfred  (Editor).  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
the  Century.  (Hutchinson  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Vols. 
I.  and  VI.    Price  4s.  each. 

Ttis  i«  a  new  antho'ogy.  of  which  two  volumes  only- the  fint.  and  sisth 
-are  so  inr  published.  The  first  extendi  from  Crabbe  to  Coleridge, 
rnd  contains  representative  sthc^ ions  from  these  poets,  as  well  as 
from  Wordsworth  and  Solt.  The  U*t  deals  w  th  the  works  of 
William  Morrij,  Koden  Noel.  Alfred  Aw»tin,  Kichard  G*raett,  Lord 
de.Tabley,  Thomas  Ashe,  Theodore  Watts.  Swiulmrne.  David  Gray. 
Herman  Merivale.  Austin  Dobson.  Wilfrid  Blunt.  Cosmo  Monkhouse, 
J.  A.  Symonds,  and  Rob  rt  Buchanan.  Each  section  is  introduced 
by  a  oritical  essay  by  a  well-known  writer. 


Lanobbidob,   Fbbdebick.     A   Cracked  Fidu.J. 
(Methuen.)   Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  205.   Price  38.  6d. 
TheBt  V.  Frederick  Lingbrldge  is  e:Bentl«lly  a  pott  of  the  people,  t>  e 

pretetit  vo  ume  containing  a  selection  fr.im  his  many  po« ma,  with 

an  exoeilent  pi  rtrait  of  the  author  for  frontispiece. 

MoBLET,  Hbnbt,  LL.D.  (Editor).  A  Bundle  of  BaUads. 

(Kontledge  and  Sons.)   Fancy  size.  Cloth.  Pp.  196.  Price  Is. 

A  volame  of  the  *'  Companion  Poets  "  seriee.  oontaining,  among  other 
w«ll.known  English  bal  adi,  "Chevy  Chase."  "The  Nut  Brown 
M^ld."  "King  Cophetoa  and  the  Beggar  Maid,"  "The  BallifT* 
Daogbter  of  Islington,"  and  "  Au'd  Holl.»  Gray."  Profeaeor  Morley 
•nppUea  an  Introduction  and  a  gioaiary. 

Sladen,  Douglas  (Editor).  Younger  American 
Poets.  1880-1890.  (Griffith  and  Farran.)  8vo.  Cloth, 
Pp.  6G6.   Price  3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Sladen,  himself  no  m'an  p'et,  has  placed  English  readirt  under 
a  deb*i  of  gratitude  b/  issuing  this  timely  volume  of  Ameiican  poetry, 
when  every  day  more  and  more  attention  is  belog  paid  to  the  litera- 
ture of  that  country.  Hie  anthology  is  In  evtrj  way  a  model  of  neat- 
ntM « nd  of  o  eapnets. 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Ballabd,  Rev.  Fbank,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  etc.   The  Mission 

Of  Christianity:  or,  What  are  Churches  For? 

(Elliot  Stock.)   Price  3s.  6d. 

Cabus,  Db.  Paul.  The  Soul  of  Man  :  an  Investi- 
gation of  the  Facts  of  Physiological  and  Experi 
mental  Psychology.  (Edward  Arnold.)  8vo.  cloth 
Pp.  xvi.  458.  One  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  and  dia- 
grams.  Price  12s.  6d. 

Dr.  Carus  has  endeavoured  lo  fill  the^want  of  a  book  "  In  which 
the  problem  of  the  baman  soul  is  treated  «eieut^fic.illy  in  Ita  philo- 
•opbical,  ethical,  and  religious  importance." 

Mabshall,  John.  M.A.  A  Short  History  of  Greek 
Philosophy.  (Percival  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  vin. 
254.    Price  6s. 

The  main  puipose  which  the  suthor  has  bed  in  view  "  has  been  to 
preient  an  account  of  Greek  philosophy  mhlch.  within  Uie  strict 
limits  of  brevify.shallbe  at  once  authentic  and  interesting— authentic 
as  being  based  ou  the  original  \\orks  themselves  and  not  on  any 
secocdaiys  u  ce;  interesting  as  presenting  to  the  ordinary  KngUsJi 
reader  in  language  fr€ed  as  far  as  possible  from  technicality  »na 
nb>truseness  the  great  tboughtjs  of  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity 
on  quest  ons  of  permanent  s'gaiftcancc  and  value." 

Pbabsb,  Mask  Guy.   Jesus  Christ  and  the  People. 

(C.H.Kelly.)   Cloth.   Pp.250.   Price 28. 6d. 

The  Bev.  Mark  Guy  Pearse  It  one  of  the  most  popular  mlnUters  in  the 
Wesleyan-Mtthodlst  Courch.  Hia  Sundav  mnmlng  «ermon8  at  St. 
Jameses  Hall  Hre  especially  *ff^ctlve  when  he  deals  with  the  philan- 
thropic and  socialisic  tide  tf  Christianity.  This  volume  contanis 
about  a  dozen  such  ois  cu'ses,  and  is  dedicated  to  '  my  fr  »nd,  Henry 
Simpson  Lunn,  M.D.,  in  happy  remembrance  cf  our  asscci.tion  m 
thew.rk  of  the  West  London  Mission." 

SCIENCE  AND  MEDICINE. 

Abnold  Fosteb,  h.  o.     In  a  Conning  Tower. 

(Cassell.)   Small  4to.   Paper.   Pp.  52.    Price  Is. 

A  de^cripllon  of  the  probable  courfe  of  an  actl  m  between  two  modern 
ir!nSads availing  tKemselvesof  all  the  we;ipnns  <  f  oflfrnce  and  defence 
which  anarmou.ed  ship  at  the  prctent  day  poasesset. 

dabwin.  chables,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  A  Naturalist's 
Voyage  in  the  "  Beagle."  (Roatledge  and  Sons.)  8vo 
Cloth.   Pp.382.    Price  3s.  6d. 

The  l^cwte  set  sail  from  Devonport  <r\  December  27th,  1?31,  return- 
nK  ^  rSlnTrnth  rn  October  2nd.  The  tire  years' cru-^e 

roSnd  thf world,  which  is  fully  described  *'^,.D»r^?i;' Jo""^^^^ 
Droved  a  marvelloui  epoch  la  the  grent  naturalist  s  ^reer.  It  is  not 
foTmuJh  to  s»y.  indied.  thst  it  wa.  the  vovaRe  of  the  which 
'^ve  us  in  the  U.t  resort  the  •  Origin  of  ' 
the  "  Deacent  cf  Man  "  The  reprmt  before  us  forms  the  ieoond  01 
*•  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Hundred  Bjoks. 

FisHEB,  J.  alfbed.  Railway  Accounts  and  Finance. 

(Bemrose.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  5U.   Pi  ice  10s.  6d. 

The  author  descrll^es  in  a  c'ear  and  comprehensive  manner  the  way  in 
whiSh  Se^lwiy  companies  record  and  divide  their  receipts  from 
Uafflc  and Siohow  tht^^penditure  in  all  deputmfnU  is  controlled 
a^TaiditedTThe  book  cannot  f.ii!  to  i'derett  la'lway  men  of  all 
rankf. 
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Lktoubnbau,  Cuables.  The  Evolution  of  Marriage 
and  of  tbe  Family.  (Walter  Scott.)  CVown  8vo.  Clotb. 
Pp.  373.    Price  3s,  6d. 

A  new  Volume  of  the  excellently  planned  Contemporary  Se!enoe  Serks. 

The  CyelopsBdia  of  Temperance  and  Prohibition. 

(Funk and Wagnalls.)  Royal 8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.671.  Price  14s. 
An  exceedingly  wcll-oomi'iled  refennoa  book  of  fact ,  •tatiatfcs,  and 
geneial  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  diiuk  quettivn.  the  temper- 
'  anc^movement,  and  the  prohibition  tgita.ion. 

Matjbicb,  Colovel  F.  War.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  8vo. 
Cloth.  Pp.xli.  164.   Price  6«. 

This  is  a  reproduGtioo,  mith  amendment*,  of  a  valu  .ble  attiole  appear- 
ing In  the  current  editi  n  of  th-a  "En  yclopcdla  Bri  ann'ra. '  An 
essay  opon  military  literature  is  appenae.1,  together  with  a  list  of 
books  with  biittf  comments.  The  c  mment*  are  veiy  4iiL.ilar  to  tho«e 
which  appear  in  the  ^reseni  Lib  iograph.cal  list. 

PooLB,  W.  H.  AND  Mrs.  Cookery  for  the  Diabetic. 

(Longmans.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.  64.    Price  28.  6d. 
The  dishes  given  h«re  all  exc'ude  the  ce:t«ln  principles  of  food  «hi  h 

enter  largely  in^o  the  diet  of  o:  dii.a'y  persons,  but  which  are  Ipjui  iuus 

iu  the  case  of  diabetes. 

Thimm,  Cabl  a.  The  Art  of  Fenee.  (Franz  Tbimm.) 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  261.   Price  5s. 

A  complete  bibliography  of  works  on  fencing  and  sword-play.  *o  which 
anr  adde  1  descr^>tions  of  ihe  duels  which  have  bten  fought  ia 


SOME  BLUE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  following  list  comprises  all  the  more  important  Blue 
Books  issued  during  the  month  of  May.  A  complete  list 
may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  Queen's 
Printers,  East  Harding  Street,  E.C. 

I.— COLONIAL  POS.SESSIQNS. 
Colonisation.  Report. 

Beport  frrm  the  Sele  t  Commifee  on  Col'^nization;  toget^:er  with 
the  proc-edlng-«  of  the  Commit  ee,  Miuute^  of  Evidence,  Appendix 
and  Index,  'ihe  Committee,  in  summing-up  their  co  clu-ion«, 
state,  inXer  alia,  "thit  they  have  no  grounds  for  thinking 
that  the  present  condition  of  tie  United  Kinsdom  generaliy  calls  for 
any  genaial  scheme  of  Sutes^rgaoised  colonisation  or  emigration;" 
but  "  that  the  couge«f  e<l  districts  r  f  Ireland  and  of  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland  Urm  an  exceptional  cas9  and  require  relief  by 
assistance  to  industries,  to  colnuisation  or  emigrati*  n»  aad,  where 
suitable,  to  migration."  (Pp.  xlii.  102.  Price  Is.  '4<i,) 

IL— DOMESTIC. 
London  Deaths  fhom  Starvation. 

Beturn  of  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  Metropolitan  Dlitr'ct  in  the 
year  1^00,  upon  wbich  a  Coroner's  Jury  rf turned  a  verdict  of 
death  f-om  starvation,  or  death  accelerated  by  privation.  Gives 
name  and  address  of  each  person,  age.  date  of  loquest,  ve  diet.  etc. 
The  tot  il  number  of  oeaths  hO  recorded  is  31 .  (Pp.  b.  Price  Id.) 

Mining  Royalties.  Report. 

Second  Keport  of  the  Boyal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  Mining  Koyalties,  with  Minu  es  of  Evi  lenre  snd  Appen- 
dices. Contiina  tlie  ev  de  iCe  taken  at  the  twenty-three  meetings 
held  between  the  3rd  July,  18^0,  and  t  le  19th  March.  1891.  Furth-r 
evidence  will  be  taken  be/ore  the  final  Beport  is  made.  (Pp.  x.  42.'. 
Price  4s.  lOd.) 

Mint.  Report. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Beport  of  the  Depaty-Master  of  the  Mint,  1890. 
The  loss  to  the  Bxchequ-r  by  >  he  withdrawal  of  the  old  got «  cjintge 
has  been  very  oonside  able.  £i,:i3ft.&73  In  sovereigns  and  £l»Mb  la 
half-sovereigns  have  b  en  banded  by  the  Bank  of  Bngland  to  tha 
authorities  at  the  Mint.  The  loss  on  the  deficiency  in  weight  alone 
is  about  £47.0^0,  while  the  total  cost  of  the  operattoo  is  over  £SO.r<00. 
During  the  past  year  there  has  be  a  an  eztraTrdinary  demand  both 
for  silver  and  bronze  ooius—three;  eany  biU  having  been  in  etpcolai 
favour.  (Pp.118.  Prioe8d) 

Tbadb  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Statistics. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Tr^de  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign 
Oountriet  and  British  Posses  ions  fur  ti  e  ywr  1890,  compile!  in  the 
Custom  House  from  documents  collected  by  that  department.  0>m- 
prlaet  elaborate  statis'ics  as  to  the  general  Imports,  general  exports. 
Aod  transit  of  189J ;  at  to  the  imports  and  exports  from  and  t<i  each 
foreign  country  and  British  possession  sir  es  1886 ;  together  with  the 
Bonded  Warehouse  Acc^unti  for  189D.   (Pp.  400.  Price  3s.  3d.) 


Teansatlantic  Cattle  Tbade.  Report. 

Raoort  of  the  Depirtmental  Committee  of  ihe  Boa  d  of  Trade  and  ih^ 
Bo4rd  of  Agriculture  appointed  by  ^  Preaidrnt  of  the  Boa  d  of 
AgT'OuUure  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  TiaasiUantic  Cattle 
Trade.  Gives  (1)  the  history  aod  prevous  cdndi  i.^n  of  the  trade» 
(2)  an  acoonnt  of  th  >  legislation  affecting  it,  {^3)  a  description  of  th» 
classes  engaged  in  it,  (4)  the  treatment  of  the  cattle  on  Irmrd,  and  thi!» 
conditkms  under  which  they  are  carried,  (5)  the  ctus  s  of  suffering^ 
and  loas,  and  (6)  the  conclusions  and  recommeodattons  of  the  coin> 
mtttce.  (Pp.22.  Pfioe2id.) 

III.— EDUCATION. 
Education  Depabtment.   List  of  School  Boards. 

Lit^  of  School  Board i  and  Scho  4  A  tendance  Comni.tte*t  In 
Bngland  and  WaUs.  1st  April,  1891.  Tae  V4>iou6  B^rds  are 
arranged  alphabeticxUy  un4er  counties.  T  le  informa  ion  incltidei 
name  of  School  Board,  Union,  pooulation  (1881),  numb-r  of  members,, 
dtte  of  election,  and  name  and  address  of  clerk.  (Pp.  17<*.  Pnce  8|d.> 
Royal  Univbbsity  op  Ibeland.  Report. 

Ninth  Report  of  the  Koyal  University  of  Ireland  (for  ISP^).  Mention « 
incidtntally  that  the  number  of  candidates  who  passed  the  severak 
examinat'ons  was  greater,  tioth  absolutely  and  relatively,  tha  i  iiw 
1889.  the  figures  being  1803  as  compared  with  lHJb.  (Pp.  Itk 
Prtesld.)    *  • 

IV.— INDIA. 

Manipub.  Correspondence. 
But  India.  Manlpur.    Nos.  I.  and  11.    Correspond -nee  relating:  to 
Manlpor.  Consikts  in  the  main  of  tele^^ihlc  despa'clie^  to  and  tr  n> 
the  Viceroy  aod  Secretary  of  State.  The  Blue  Book  of  t!*e  mji.th. 
(Pp.  93.  Prlaelld.) 

Pbogbess  and  Condition.  Statement. 
Statement  exhibiting  the  mo'al  and  materia!  progress  and  condition '  f 
India  during  the  year  1889-90  (Twenty-sixth  number).  A  very  elaborat  e- 
docuorent  preceded  by  a  sumnsary.  (^)nt4ins  informati  >n  (ststistle  i> 
and  otherwise) cjnoeruiugadministratl.n  and  legislation:  1  cal  go\- 
emmentand  eanitation ;  crime,  p  »lice,  gaols,  etc. ;  registrattou ;  flmuo^ 
surveys  and  Bett!emenfs;  land  reve.*u>;  priests;  agriculture  ^n  < 
mineral  resources;  public  work^;  p  st-offlce  and  telciraphs;  educa^KiiU 
and  literature:  emigrttiou  and  migration ;  trade  and  manufac: u  es. 
etc.  (Pp.  24'3.  Pi  ice  2s.) 


SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Jolivet,  c,  et  Pbevost,  g.  L'Escpime  et  le  DueL 

(Librairie  Hachette  et  Cie.)   4vo.   Price  12fr. 

A  volume  belonging  to  the  "  Bibliothdque  da  Sp^tt."  Fully  il  ustratu  i, 
and  forming  an  txce.lent  fejcing  manual. 

80BEL,  albeqt.  La  Guerre  an  Rois.  (Pbn  Xourri: 
et  Cie.)   4to.   Price  8fr. 

The  th'rd  part  of  *'  I'E  rope  et'a  R  jvolu  i  ja."  Writlen  b>'  a  well  knouM 
member  of  the  French  Inftwitu'.e. 

Perissat,  de  Bakon.   Lamaptine  Ineonnu,  (Ploiv 

Nourrit  et  Cie.)   4to.    Price  7fr.  50c. 

Interesting  volumj  of  hith^^rt)  unpubliibe  I  letters,  dl  iriei,  and  family 
documents  of  th  •  g^at  Frt3ac!i  wiiter.   T     facjimiltf  autog  apbi. 

CoTTiN,  Paul.  Rapports  inedlts  du  Lieutenant  d& 
Police,  Rene  d*Argrenson. 

Pabltrhetl  fr.tm  f^e  minutcript  notes,  preserve  1  at  the  B^blioth^1ne 
Natloiii'e.  of  Ihe  famous  Lleuteoaut  of  PolLe'«  m.'aiji  s.  Peri)  I 
comprised,  ldi*7-1715. 

Bibb,  Edmokd.  Victor  Hugro  apres  1830.  (Libraiiie 
Acad6iniqae  Didier.)   IGvo.   Price  7fr. 
Study  on  Victor  Hugo  by  the  author  of  "  Victor  de  Lapr.  de." 

Thouvenel,  M.  Nicolas  Let  Napoleon  III.  (Caimami 

L6vy.)   8vo.   Priee  7fr.  50c. 

Practically  a  history  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  Crimean  War.  1853-1851 

IL   FICTION,  POETRY,  AND  THE  BELLES  LE  TIRES. 

Gyp.  Une  Passionndtte.  (Calmaun  L^vy.)  Sva 
Price  3fr.  50 j. 

New  v»>lume  by  the  author  of  "  Petit  Bob  I  - 

Ohnet,  Gbobges.  Dette  de  Haine.  (Paul  Ollendorff.) 
8vo.   Price  3fr.  50c. 

Ntw  novel  by  the  author  of  "  The  Ironmaster/'  belonging  to  the  sedes 
"BitallesdelaVie." 

NiTROp.  Au  Pays  des  Roubles. 

Soudier.)   8vo.   Price  5fr. 


(Librairie  H.  le 
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CONTENTS  OF  THE  LEADING  REVIEWS. 


CONTEMPORARY  RBVIBW.  8«.  6d. 
Ita^  and  Fraaoe.  Av  It iiiAir  BrAnsMAir. 
Child  Labour 

I.  The  Minimum  Age  for  Labour  of 
Chlldrai.      (Ordinal  MAnrrae. 
II.  The  Half-Timert. 

HKlTBir  DUHOKLET,  LL.D. 
The  Law  of  IMvoroe.  Sir  Alpbbd  Stsphsk. 
Mr.  Hohnaa  Hnnt'«  '*  May-Day,  Magdalen 
Tofrer."  Aroodeaoon  Fabrjlr. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Kutd.  II.  Mn.  Bishop. 
The  New  Scheme  for  the  Ind'an  Civil 
Service  Bxaminationa. 

J.  OHinnov  CoLuire. 
Bad  Air  and  Bad  Health.    (With  LeUert 
fnm  iHr  Lsfcm  Ptayfair,  Profestor  HuxUy, 
and  other*.)  Habold  WaosB, 

Hot.  Aubbiov  HiBDEBr. 
Ancient  L%y  Bndowmfnti. 

Bdwabd  a.  Fbsbmah,  D.O.L. 
A  Badt  off  PotiUve  MoraUty.  II. 

Phujp  Gilbbbt  Hamebtob. 
Jenny  Lind.  Bev.  H.  R  Hawsis. 

The  Locost  Plague  in  Algeria. 

Mr«.  Coubtesat  Bodlet. 
The  Ifanljmr  Blue-Book. 

Sir  RiOKABD  Teuplb,  Bart.,  M.P. 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW,  as.  6d. 
The  British  Army  in  1891. 

Bt.  Hon.  Sh:  Chaelbs  W.  Dilkb,  Birt. 
Influenza,     Sir  Mobbll  Maokexzie.  M  D. 
An  Election  at  the  BngtiAh  Academy . 
Arohbiflhop  Magee.     Rev.  Oinon  Bbxhax. 
The  Future  of  American  Literature. 

Theodobb  Watts. 

The  Paris  Sa!ons  of  1891. 

Mabel  RnsnrsoN. 
Child  Life  Insurance :  A  Reply. 

Captain  Pbmbboke  Mabshall. 
Letters  in  Philiitla.  Qbaiit  Allen. 

Bulgars  and  Serbs.  A.  Hvlme-Beaman. 
Baudelaire :  The  Man.  Edwabd  Delille. 
A  Modem  Idyll.  By  the  Bditob. 

FORUM.  May.  2s.  6d. 
State  Rights  and  Foreign  Relations. 

Bx>Secretary  Batabd. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

SlrRoDEBiCK  W.  Cambbox. 
The  United  States  Census. 

President  Fbancis  A.  Walker. 
Reciprocity— Why  Southward  Only  ? 

Roger  Q.  Mills. 
Spain  a  Democratic  Nation. 

Bmilio  Cabtelab. 
South-Westera  Commerce  and  Gulf  Har- 
bours. Senator  W.  P.  Fbte. 
Changes  of  Orthodoxy  in  England. 

Rev.  Dr.  Alfbed  Momerie. 
The  Transmission  of  Culture. 

Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward. 
Chemistry  To-day  and  its  Problems. 

Prof.  William  Cbookes. 
The  Bertlllon  System  of  Identifiot^ion. 

Alphonse  Bebtillox. 
Our  Servility  In  Lit  erature. 

Prof.  Thomas  Davidson. 
Free  Silver  Coinage— Why  Not  ? 

Edward  ATKiiisoy. 

GAZETTE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS. 
May  1st. 

Alexandre  Benlng  and  the  Painters  rf 
Qrimahi  Breviaiy.       M.  Paul  Duriex. 

Arabic  Art  in  Moghreb.  Ary  Kenait. 

Comparative  Proportions  of  the  Horse  and 
Man.  •  Colonel  Dithgusset. 

Zoan  Andrea. 

MM.  Le  Due  DE  RnroLi  snd  Charles 

«r  .     «  .  .    -  Ephrussi, 

Various  Parlsbm  Exhibitions. 

.  ^  .     _  M.  Louis  G^ksk. 

Antoine  Pesne.  Paul  Sbidel. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW,  as.  6d. 

Sh^n  we  Dissolve  this  year  t 
A  Negleotad  Irish  Factor     F.  W.  Cubbbt. 
The  Pictures  of  the  Tear.  Mrs.  Bbbby  Adt. 
The  Physical  Conscience.  ^ 

ABABELLA  SlEKEAItY. 

A  Diligence  Joum^ythrough  Spain. 

Capt.  wnxouGHBT  Vbbbeb. 
The  Church  in  Wales ;  a  Reply. 

W.  Jeskyk  Tbomab. 
Italy  as  a  Fiald  fbr  Bmlgration. 

B.  S.  MOBOAH. 

English  and  Qennan  Music. 

Waltkb  Avstex. 
German  or  Greek  t  Arthur  Gaoe. 

Nasir  of  Balkh.  C.  J.  Pioeeeino. 

Training  in  Patriotism.       L.  K.  Tbottbr. 

NEW  REVIEW.  June.  9d. 
The  Science  of  Preaching.  The  Blahop  of 
Rlpon,  Archdeacon  Arrar,  Mr.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes. 
Stray  Memories  (cono*uded).  Ellen  Tsrrt. 
The  Naval  Defence  Ac^.  Lord  Brassst. 
On  the  Occasion  of  "  Hedda  Qabler." 

Hexby  James. 
The  Mystery  of  Birth.  Grant  Allbn. 
The  Woman's  Boee.  (A  Parable.) 

Olive  Schbeixer. 
The  Gurkhas :  A  Fighting  Race. 

Col.  the  Hon.  N.  G.  Lyttblton. 
The  Simian  Tongue.    Prof.  R.  L.  Garner. 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  28.  6d. 
The  Opium  Resolution. 

Sir  J.  F.  Stephen,  Bart. 
The  Analysis  of  Voluntary  Movement. 

V.  HOBSLET. 

A  Description  of  Manipur. 

Sir  James  Johnston. 
Social  Aipects  of  American  Life. 

Hamilton  Aids. 
Hisl<<adra'8  Adventure.        Prof.  Huxlbt. 
The  Dad  between  Public  Schoo's  and 
Private  Coaches.  Walter  Wbbn. 

Mohammedan  Women.     Mn.  Ribchabdt. 
From  the  Albert  Nyanza  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Lieut.  Stairs. 

Tsar  V.  Jew.  Countess  of  Dbsart. 

Witnesses  to  the  Unseen.  W.  Ward. 

The  Bombardment  of  Iqulque. 

A.  P.  Crouch. 
Moroaeo :  The  World's  Last  Market. 

C.  F.  Goss. 

U  Free  Bducatlon  a  Bribe  ?  T.  B.  Kkbbel. 
The  McKtnley  Bill.      Andrew  Carnegie. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW.  May.  2s.  61 
The  Gospel  for  Wealth. 

Bishop  Henry  C.  Potteb. 
Irresponsible  Wealth. 

Hon.  Bdwabd  J.  Phelps. 
Favourable  Aspects  of  State  Socialism. 

Rfc.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 
The  Wiman  Conspiracy  Unmssked. 

Sir  Charles  Tuppbr. 
CAUsda  and  the  United  States. 

The  Marquis  of  Lornr. 
Napoleon's  Views  of  Religion.  H.  A.  Taine. 
Common-Sense  on  the  Excise  Question. 

(Williams.  Andrews, 
1  Howard  Crosby,  D.D. 
The  Modem  Bxtinction  of  Genius. 

JuuEN  Gordon. 
Our  Business  Prospects.  Henry  Clew^. 
Lynch  Law  and  Unrestricted  Immigration. 

The  Hon.  Henby  Cabot  Lodok. 
The  Politician  and  the  Pharisee. 

The  Hon.  J.  S.  Clarsson, 
Bx-Asst.  Postmaster-Geneml 
G  in  a  Poor  Girl  Go  to  CoUcieP 

Alice  Hayes. 

Tight-Ladng  for  Monkeys. 

Bdwabd  P.  Jackson. 
The  Closing  Door  of  Quackery. 

Wm.  G.  Eogleston.  M.D. 

ANUIonlChoru..  \  r^^Ji^iSSi^J;. 
A  Catholic  on  the  Sohojl  Question. 

Prof.  M.  F.  BOAN. 


WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 
Prince  Napoleon.  Constancb  BAOimoNB. 
Canada  and  the  Canadian  Qufufiltin. 
A  Stoiy  of  University  Teste. 
.    .  Mabt  Stbadmav  Aldis. 

Abraham  Lincoln.  Theodobb  Stanton. 
A  Gfamoe  at  the  History  of  GambUng. 

BbNBST  B0^Blf-B0WLA2n>S. 

PrscUcal  Morality. 

Memoirs  of  the  Prince  de  Tal*eyiand. 

D.  J.  MlDLBT. 

Is  the  Irish  Problem  Insoluble? 

D.  F.  HABViOAir. 


NOUVBLLE  REVUE. 
May  Ist. 

A  Swiss  Stateamui.  M.  Viboilb  Rossil. 
The  French  Fouzth  Estate  (end). 

Marquis  de  Ca&tellanb. 
Armament  and  Tactics  G.  G. 

Paris  on  Wheels,  Cboqusvillb. 
The  Romance  of  Mont  St.  Michel. 

Madame  Stahislab  MfcUNiEB. 
Times  during  Ramulan.  Paul  Radiot. 
An  Author's  Love  Affkir.  J.  Aymb. 

The  Dead :  Lo:d  Granville. 

Fbboebic  Lolice. 
The  Silon  rf  1891  Jean  Dabbie. 

The  Anglo<?hintBe  Alliance. 

Philippe  Lshaut. 

Fordga  Politics. 

Madame  Juliette  Adam. 
May  15th. 

The  Physiognomy  of  Anarchists. 

Dr.  Cbsare  Lombboso. 
Algeria  in  the  Senate. 

M.  Chabl>s  Roussbl. 
The  Labour  Council.  Hectob  Depakbe. 
The  Romance  of  Mont  St.  Michel. 

Mad«me  Stanislas  Mevxieb. 
The  B'ghteenth  Century  and  M.  Faquet. 

M.  Geobobs  Rbnabd. 
The  Jesuits  of  Antiquity. 

^USTAVS  Lbjeal. 
Piklme  the  CossacV.  Chablts  Ley. 

Quartet  ly  Science. 

M.  Stanislas  Mbuhibb. 
Will  India  Remain  EnglUh  ? 

Dabibl  Bellet. 
The  World's  Fair  at  Chicago. 

B.  Massebas. 

Moltke.  Boovabd  Fustbb. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 
May  1st. 

The  Rf  construction  of  France  in  1800. 

M.  H.  Taine. 

Constance  (List  Part).  Th.  Bbntzon. 

The  Indian  Stage.  Smile  Sbnabt. 

Life  in  Germany  (Tfce  Influence  of  Berlin). 

T.  obWyzema. 
The  Jews  and  Anti-S  mitlsm. 

AVATOLB  LeBOY-BBAULIEU. 

Major  Wlssman  and  his  Second  Vojage 
ttiroagh  Equatorial  Africa.  G.  Valbert. 

The  Organ'sation  of  Secondary  Instruction 
in  France  F.  Brunetierb. 

May  15th. 
The  Reconstruction  Of  Fhmce  in  1800. 

M.  H.  Taine. 

Mo  'em  (First  Part).     Henry  Kalinsson. 
Indiiidual  Rights  and  Lynch  Law  in  the 
United  States.        Abthitb  Dssjabdins. 
Russian  Petroleum. 

Caloustb  S.  Gulbenklah. 
Mirabeau,  A.  Mbyiebes. 

Mind  and  Matter  in  Relation  to  Hypnotism. 

Alfbed  fouillse. 
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THE  MORE  NOTABLE  ARTICLES  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 


AdraBC*.  Jane.  Id. 
LMiteniLMtarMatWardoiirHall.  Prof. 
J.  A.  Fkmtng,  M.A.,  D.O. 

AUUrtWcvM.  JvuB.  9d. 
BoeUlHdDMMl.  M«Jor  OUphuit. 
The  Story  of*  OavAlry  Vmi.  Mrt.  Ck«- 

ndiiloiier  Csrloton. 
ViotoriM  in  India,  Ueatfloant  H.  V. 

Storey. 

SanriM  oa  Iterkeife  BogUnd.  8.  Swift. 

I.  On  the  FMrm  Colooy. 

IL  Tlupngh  the  lUleh  Factor  J. 
AwaytoMaabonaland.  Hahlah. 

Amataur  Ckmjarinc :  What  to  do.  and 
Btm  t»  do  it.  VII.  (UIoi.)  Arthur 
Barley. 

How  to  MakoHip  for  tha  Stage.  (lUm.) 

Prof.  Lionel  Arthur. 
XoieHiaU  on  China  FMntlng.  (IHut.) 

"  Boose-Dragon." 
BevolTing  Boqk  (MvineU  and  How  to 

Make  them,  I.  (lUat.)  Cletious  Se- 

conduf. 

Antlquanr.  Jfiie.  it. 
Ihe  LighU  'of%  Mediieval  (?hordb.  Bd- 

ward  jPeacook* 
The  Kaldng  of  the  Wall  of  Antooine. 

George  Ndlton. 
Out  in  the  Forty-five.  (Continued.) 

John  Wright. 
Holy  Wells  i  Their  Legends  and  Supers 

•titione.    ~    "  * 


(Continued.)  R.  O.  Hope. 


Argosy.  June.  6d.         «  ^  «  ^ 
The  Bretons  at  Home.    C.  W.  Wood. 
F.B.Q.S.  (Illus.) 

Atalanta.  June.  6«l. 
The  New  Bngllsh  Art  Cluh.  (lUui.)  Alan 

Wright. 
Spiders.  C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 

Atalanta*  SeboUrship  —  ShaketpMre. 

JuUni    Oaenr   and  Hamlet.  Prof. 

Church. 
Bogagements.  Louisa  P^. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  June. 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Carl  SchUlrz. 
Beminifoenoes  of  Prof.  Sophocles.  Qeorge 

Herbert  Palmer. 
Rowing  at  Oxfoid.  S.  B.  Winbolt. 
What  the  Southern  Negro  is  doing  for 

Hlmielf.  Samuel.  J.  Barrows. 
On  the  Study  of  Qeography.  Daniel 

Colt  Oilman. 

Bahy.  May.  4d. 
Indian  Pickles.  Lady  Dnffus  Hardy. 
The  Importanoe  of  lAscipline  and  Moral 

Training  for  Little  Children.  BUnorA. 

Welldon. 

Bankers'  Magazine.  June.  is.  5a. 
Strange  Moneys. 

Blackwood's    Edinburgh  Magazine. 
June.  2s.  6  i. 
The  Pope  and  His  Writings.  Dr.Slgmund 

Miinz. 

Contrast.    Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart., 
M  P 

Ways  and  Whims  of  Freshwater  Fishes. 

Bj"K  Son  of  the  Marshes.*' 
The  Orowing  Unpopularity  of  MUlttry 

Serviee.-Il.    Mi^or-aeneral  Chenevix 

Trenph,  C.M.O. 
Richard  de  U  P«>le, "  White  Rose."  Henry 

W.  Wolff. 

A  Trouble  before  America.  Warneford 
Moffatt. 

Jewish  Colonies  in  Palestine.  Major  C. 
R.  Conder,  R.B. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.  May.  dd. 
French  Mlnlnie  Industries. 
Wages  of  the  Industrial  Classes  In  Berlin. 
New  German  Fstent  Law. 
Wealth  and  Resources  of  Alaska. 

Bookworm.  June.  6d. 
Term  o(  Literary  Copyright. 
Archbishop  C'a^mers  Library  and  its 
Reeoyety.  Bdward  Bubldge. 


Boy's  Own  Paper.  Jane.  6d. 
Notes  from  My  Log ;  of.  True  Stories  of 

AdTi-nture  and  Peril.  Bear-Admiral 

W.  R.  Kennedy. 
Practical  and  Profltab*e  Poultry-keeping. 

Ctontnn  Stables.  M.D. 
The  "Boy's  Own"  A^ler.    First  Hon. 

See.  **  Fly  Fishers* "  Cflnb. 
Borne  T^ys  Worked  bfBlcetrioity.  B.  A 

B.Bean«tt. 

Bretherhood.  Jane.  «j. 
The  Salvation  Army  Sodal  Schema.  Jot- 
tings by  the  Bditor. 
Bther  Drinking  hi  the  North  of  Irdand. 

Cassell's  Magaztaie.  7d. 
London's  Mnklng  Water.  (HIos.) 
**  I  Want  to  Patent  This."   Bj  a  Family 

Lawyer. 
An  Australian  Jaun.  (lUos.) 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal,  ed. 
Prof.   Herkomer,   BJl.,   at  Bnshey. 
(lUns.) 

On  B jard  an  Indian  Troopship.  (lUns.) 

Century  Magazine,  is.  4d. 
Play  and  Work  in  the  Alps.  Plotores  by 

Joseph  Pennell.  Joseph  and  Blizabeth 

R  PennelL 
Talleyrand  Repliei  to  his  Aoeusers.  With 

an  IntroducMon.  Whitelaw  ReM. 
A  Qlrl  without   Sentiment.  Bngdne 

Bradford  Ripley. 
The  House    with  the  Cross.  (Illus.) 

Floren<w  Watters  Snedeker. 
The  Squirrel   Inn.  (lUus.)    Frank  R. 

Stockton. 

The  Fdith  Doctor.  V.  Bdward  Bggles- 

too. 

Women    at   an    BogUsh  University. 

B'eaoor  Field. 
Topics  o(  the  Time— Open  Letters— Brlc- 

&Brac. 

Chambers's  Journal.  June.  8d. 
Western  Australia. 

Modem  Naval  Bngagements:  Irondad 

PigbU. 
Spoii  In  British  Honduras. 
Railway  Station  Indicators. 
Some  Methods  of  Modem  Jonmalism. 
0>ir  Sons  as  Aro>ilf  acts. 
How  the  Apple  Stands  To-day. 

Church  Missionary  Intelllgenoer.  June. 

6d. 

Archbishop  Magee's  C.M.S.  Sermon. 
Bxperience  of  an  Association  Secretary. 
Rev.  H.  Sutton. 

Clergyman's  Magazine*  June.  6d. 
The  Dally  Walk  with  Others.   Bev.  H.  C. 
G.  Moule. 

Cornhlll  Magazine.  June.  M. 
On  the  rrt- nch-Swlss  Frontier. 
Tbe  King's  Luck. 
The  Labour  Candidate. 
A  Lament.  Poem. 
Our  Thrushes. 

Contemporary  Pulpit.  Jane.  6d. 
A  ntfewell  Sermon.  The  Late  Most  Rev. 
W.  C.  Magee,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  York. 

Day  of  Days.  June.  Id. 
Olbe  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 
(Biographical  Sketch.)  The  Bditor. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.  June.  6d. 

Recollections  of  Cricket.  (IHus.) 
Frederick  Gale.  * 

The  Fate  of  Nana  Sahib's  Bnglishman. 
Archibald  Forbes. 

The  Mariners  of  Bngland  before  Ihe  Ar- 
mada. (Illua.)   H.  HalUday  Sparling. 

The  Life  and  Poetry  of  Frangois  Coppee. 
B.  and  R.  P.othero.  _  , 

A  Chateau  in  France.  (lUus.)  W.  J. 
Hennessy. 

A  Protracted  Wedding.  J.  Theodore  Bent. 
Life  in  an  AiistrallanBush  Town.  (HIus.) 
Charles  Dumaresq. 


Expositor.  June.  is. 
A  Sorvey  of  the  Synoi^e  Question.  Five 
newhypoCheaU.  Rev.  Prof.  W.Sandav. 
Habakkok.    The  late  Bev.  Prof.  W.  Q. 


Expository  Times.  June.  9d.^  _ 
The  Assyrian  Cosmogony  and  the  Days  of 
Crsatton,    Rev.  Professor  Herbert  B. 
Ryle.  M.A. 
Possible  Zoraastrlan  Influences  on  the  Re- 
ef IsraeL    Rev.  Canon  T.  K. 
tiefne,  D.D. 

Fireside  Maxazin^.  June..  6d. 
The  New  Forest  from  a  Ohar^Baac. 

(IUus.)  BleaDorF.  Cobby. 
General  Gordon  :  The  Christian  Hero  and 

Philanthropist.  (lUns.)  Bev.  Cbarles 

BulkMsk,  Bl). 
Soeial  Bssayettes:  ToatU  and  Toasting. 

Rev.  Samuel  B.  Jamea,  D.D. 
Adam  Sedgwick.  Herbert  S.  BuUock. 

Friend  of  Chhm.  May.  3d. 
Tbe  Debate  on  Sir  Joseph  Pease's  Motion. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.  June.  is. 
BCadaroe  La  Commandante.    Story.  A. 

SteUar  Bvolutkm.  J.  Bllard  Gore.  F.R.A.S. 
The  Inns  of  Court.  Thomas  H.  B.  (haham. 
Before  Bmandpatkm  In  the  Indies.  Loois 

London  before  the  Great  Fire.  W.  Connor 

RomeV&jrix^rtecU  Capto.   Poem.  H. 
Fbrester  Leighton. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  June.  6d. 
Lampiana  :  An  Idyll   of   Lamps  and 

Shades.  Dora  de iBlaquiere. 
A  Servant's  Wedding  Outfit.  Maude 

Robinson. 

From  Aden  to  Sjdney  (A  Voyage  for 

Hesltb).  W.  Lawrence  Listen. 
BUzabeth  Tudor.   Sarah  Tytler. 

Good  Words.^  June.  JJd. 
Comrades.  Poem.  B.  H.  HIckey. 
The   Glatgow   Foundry-Boys.  Henry 

Johnson.  .  _ 

Biitish  Birds  and  their  NesU.  II.  Dr. 

Albert  GUnther,  F.R.S. 
The  Girlhood  of  tbe  German  Empress. 

Sarah  M.  S.  Perelra. 
What   Art    Teachee  Us.  Arehdcaoon 

Parrar,  _  „ 

The  Eastern  Church  In  Greece.  Bev.  A. 

R.  M«cewen,  D.D. 

Great  Thoughts.  Jun*- 
Life  and  l(  s  Varieties.  Grant  Allen. 
Interviews  with  Mrs.  R.  A.  Proctor  (with 

portrait)  and  Arnold  White. 
MrTAraoki  White  and  His  Work. 

Greater  Britain.  May.  6d. 
Tbe  Austiallan  Commonwealth.  M**.  H. 

B.  Strangwajs  (ex-Premier  of  South 

Australia). 
The  Irrigation  Colonics  of  Australia. 

T.  H.  Bowen.  _ 
Ihe  Man  of  the  Month  (Mr.  Cecil 

Rhodes). 

Harper's  Magazine.,  June.  Is. 
Some  American  Riders.   LL.  (IUus.) 

Col.  Theodore  Ayrault  Dodge.  XJ.SJi, 
Peter  Ibbetson.    A  Novel.    L.  (IUus.) 

George  do  Maurler. 
Up  the  River  Parana.  (Illus.)  Theodore 

Ohnd. 

The  Closed  Gate.  Poem.  Louise  Chandler 
MouUon. 

The    Technique    of    Rest.    Anna  C. 
Brackett. 

No  Answer.  Poem.  BUzabeth  Stoddard. 
The  Royal  Chateaux  of  the  Loire.  (Illus  ) 

Louis  Frechett>. 
London— After  the  Romans.  Walter 

Besant. 

Town  and  Village  Government.  Henry 
Loomls  Nelsoa. 

Household  Words.  June.  6d. 
Household  Gardening. 
The  Lady  Guide  Association. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


Hygiene.  May.  6J. 
A  Plea  for  Total  AtMtineooe. 


F«otorj  Children. 


Dr.  C.  Mpl. 
Dr.  Torrop. 


International  Journal  of  Microscopy 
and  Natural  Science.  May.  ttd. 
FartlierN(ite«on  th'sG^maidsc.  Lieut.- 
Col.  L.  BfaAhwayt,  F.L.S. 

IHsh  Monthly.  Juoe.  61. 
Dr.  Cailao  of  Mayoootb. 
An  Auolent  Mooaatlo  Town— Shr^wtbary 

(eondaded).  M.A.C. 
A  New  Dublin  Convent. 

Journal  of  Education.  June.  6d. 
Oral  and  Aural  French  Teacbinf . 
Bdueation  In  tbe  Fine  Arts. 
Hindoo  Mathomatica.  Leon  De*bos. 

Joomal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Mav.  6d. 

Paper  on  the  Colony  of  the  Leewari 
Islands.  D.  Morris. 

June,  6i. 

Paper  on  Inter-BrlMsh  Trade,  and  its 
Influenee  on  tbe  Unity  of  iheEjapire. 
C.  B.  Howard  Vincnt.  M.P. 

King's  Own.  June.  ed. 
The  CbU'  ch  of  the  Future.  The  B>)itor. 
-  Mr.  SpuTiceon  :  A  Study.  Rev.  B.  Mason. 
Ruined  Abbejs  of  Eoglan  I :  Glastonbury. 
Rev.A.M.NiokaUs 

Ladder.  May.  6d. 
Tae  State  Obnrch.  L.    Argument  for. 

Pearson  MeAdam  Mulr. 
Leadf ri  of  the  People :  D.'sraelf.  T. 

U«lei^h. 

How  to  UtilUe  the  Bogsof  Irtland.  Guy 
C.  Rotberby. 

Ladies*  Treasury.  Jane.  7d 
Mothers  Teaching  their  Children.  Miry 
AlUng  Aber. 

Lamp.  June.  6d. 
Fihe-a-la-Hdine.  Sonnet.  Hilaira  Be'loc. 
The  Prison  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Paul  Newman. 
Fur  and  Furs ;  or,  Plurlma  ex  Uno.  A. 

Werner. 

Leisure  Hour.  Jun^.  6d. 
The  Trial  of  Miry  Broom.  Chanters  I. 
and  II.    New  serial  by  Mrs.  C.^ghill. 
(Illus.) 

Statesmen  of  Burope.  Auttr'a.— Part  I. 
Count  Taaf**,  Count  Kalnoky,  Herr  vou 
Dunajewski.   With  Portraits. 

TheTiireatentd  Extinctioaof  the  Lobi'er. 

Lippineott's  Magazine.  June.  Is. 
Oold  of  Pleasure.      Complete  Novel. 

Georae  Parsons  Lathrop. 
Some  f^uniliw  Letters  by  Horaoe  Greeley. 
Alexandra,  Princess  of  Wales.  Edgar 

Fawoett. 

Orades.  Poem.  Clinton  Soollard. 

Is  Alaska  Worth  VUltlng  P  Qrace  Peck- 
ham.  M  D. 

The  Coll«>ge  Settlement.  Hester  Dorsey 
Richardton. 

Little  Folks.  June.  6d. 
How  Four  Buiy  B's  Spent  Six  Wet  After- 


Stories  and  Legends  of  German  Castles. 

Longman's  Magazine.  June.  6d. 

Ihe  G-rdenVPoem.  B.  NesWtt. 
Lucifer.  May.  Is.  6d. 

Clvilisatloi  the  Death  of  Art  and  Beau'y. 
H.  P.  BUvatsky. 

T)M<MOj>hyandtbeSocialBvi1.  D.Harlj, 

Wayside  Jottings  in  Theosophical  India. 

J.  W.  Brodie  inms. 
The  Bsoteric  Christ.  Bdward  Maitland. 
MyBoJks.  H.  P.  BUvatsky. 

Ludgate  Monthly,  Jane.  3d. 
Th«  Crlckft  of  the  Future.  (lUui.)  Dr. 
W.  G.  Grace. 


Lyceum.  June.  4d. 
Is  Bngbnd  Ovei^Pi.pa]ated. 
Is  tbe  Homeric  Problem  Insoluble  ?  II. 
Xarly  Bngl     Romancis.  II. 
Minor  American  Poets.    II.  A.  Carlton, 
A.  Rives,  Stoddard,  Etc. 

Maemillan*s  Magazine.  Jane.  Is, 
The  Rise  of  British  Dominion  In  the 

Bast.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall. 
A  Prhioe  of  Demceracyi  Pericles.  H. 
L.  Havell. 

Some  Unpublished  IMitn  of  Cbariotte 

Bronte.  Mrs.  Wllliamf. 
The  Consolations  of  Art.  Poem.  Ernest 

Rhys. 

M  jliice  as  a  Man  of  Letters.  H.  A.  Perry. 

Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine. 
June.  6d. 
Thft  coming  Conference  and  Methodist 

Union.  W.  Longbottom. 
J  ha   Greeoleif   Whittier:    the  Poet 

and  His  Poems.   I.  G.  Crutchley. 
Biblical  Customs  in  China.  I.  J.lilud. 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country 
Lore  and  Legend.  June.  6J. 

Bdnam  and  the  Poet  of  the  "  Seasoni." 
Thomss  Tweed. 

A  Border  Heroine:  Lady  Qrisel  BailUe. 
M.  S.  Hardcastle. 

Murray's  Magazine.  June.  is. 
National  Monument  for  Mazzini.  Karl 
Blind. 

Great  Steamship  Lines.  V.  The  Medi- 
terranean. Morley  Roberts. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

The  Oxford  Movement.    Rev.  Nich.las 

Poc  ck.  M.A. 
Historical  Churches  of  England.  IV. 

Battle  Abbey    and    Parish  Church. 

(Illus.)  Rev.  H.  Hayman,  D.D. 

Phrenological  Magazine.  June. 
Prof.  G.J.  Rommes, LL.D.,  F.R.S.  (With 

Portrait.) 
Medical  Women.  J.  M.  Gray. 

Preacher's  Magazine.  June.  41. 
Chur(*h  Prosperity ;  or,  A  Needful  Plover 
for  Ministers  and  Churches.  Rev.  Wm . 
Cuff. 

The  Gospel  for  the  Day.  A  Lost  Art 
(On  M^itotlon).  Mark  Guy  Pearse. 

Primitive  Methodist  Magazine.  June. 
♦$d. 

Pr<>mirrs  of  the  Victorian  Age  :  Mr.  G*ad- 
stone.  (Illus.)  Ralph  Shields. 

Quiver.  June.  6d. 
How  We  Formed  our  Band  of  Hope. 
A  Girden  in  the  Wilderness.  (Illus.)  A 

Whitechapel  Girls*  Gymnasium.  W. 

Balney. 


St.  Martln's-le-Grand. 
Ocean  Penny  Postage. 


January. 
K.  T.  L. 


Santa  Lucia  (Braille  type).  May.  2s. 
Atisfralians.    Bngli»h.  and  Americans 
Compared.  Henry  George. 

Scottish  Geogi^hfcal  Magazine. 

Britannic  Confederation 1.  A  Survey 
of  Existing  Conditions.  Sir  John 
Colomb,  K.C.M.O. 

June,  is.  6d. 

British  Civilisation  and  Its  Influence  in 
Asia.  Arminius  Vamb^. 

The  Lake  Region  of  Central  Africi:  A 
contribution  to  the  History  of  Africin 
Cartog'a,  hy.   E.  G.  Ravenstein. 

Scots  Magazine.  Jone.  6d. 
The  Oold   Mines  of   ScotUnd.  Rev. 

Wil  lam  C.  Fraser.  ,  ^ 

A  Unlf  d  National  Church.  Bailie  Gray. 

Glasgow. 


Serlbner's  Magazine.  Jnn*.  it. 
The  Boulevards  of  Paris,  (Illus.)  Fran- 

cisquet  S^roay. 
Stfety  on  the  Atlantic.  (lUns.)  William 

H.Bldelnr. 
MoUcre.  (Illus.)  Andrew 


•-Chopin. 


Boys^  Gluts.  (lUus.)  Bvtrt  Jansea 
Wenlell. 

Some  PhoCograpts  of  Luminous  Objects. 
(Illus.)  Wallace  Gooki  Levison. 

Strand.  May.  6*. 
A  Day  with  an  Baat-Bad  Phctcgrmpher. 

(Illus.) 

Old  S  one  Signs  of  London.  (lUos.)  C. 
R.  B.  Barrett. 

Child- Woikers  In  London. 

PortraiU  of  Celebritiea  at  Different  TImca 
of  their  Lives. 

Humouraof  the  Post  Offlce.  With  fac- 
similes. 

The  State  of  the  Law  Oourti.  II. 

Sun  Magazine.  June.  6d. 
"  Makers  of  Music."    Part  IX. 

K.  Farquharson  Sbarp. 
William  B  ake :  Poet.  Painter  and  Seer. 

A.  L.  Siilmon. 

Petty  France."  J.  R.  S.  Cllfforf. 
"There's  No  Place  Like  Home."  Mrs. 
Isabella  F^vie-Mayo. 

Sunday  at  Home.  June.  6<*. 

CHUIleo  GaMlel.  The  Story  of  a  Supposed 
Conflict  between  Science  and  Religion, 
Rev.  Henry  James  Plggott,  B.A. 

Jewish  Proverbs  In  the  Early  Christian 
Outcries.  W.  Taylor  Smith. 

Rel<g<ous  Life  and  Thought  in  France. 

Sunday  Magazine.  Jnne,  6d. 

Tne  Restoration  of  Life's  Work.  Tbe 
Btshopof  Ripon. 

Tht  Sea  G«t  s  of  St.  Paul's  Miuionary 
Life.  Mary  Harrison. 

Tbe  Christian  Thought  in  Robert  Brown- 
ing's Poetry.  Alexander  Lamont. 

Selln«,  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  Heory 
Alloc,  D.D. 

Plsygrounda  of  a  Great  City.  Rev.  A.  R. 
Buekland. 

The  Heart  that  Sees  the  Aogel*.  Sunday 
Bveninff 6  \«ith  the  Children.  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Waugb, 
Sword  and  Trowel.  June.  8d. 

Practical  Effort  for  Truth  tt  e  Best  Protest 
against  Error.   C.  H.  Spur^eor. 

Temple  Bar.  June. 

^' alter  Savage  Ltndor. 

Fish  as  Food. 

Richard  Jefferies. 

Fitthlinsleid.  Poem. 
Theatre.  June.  is. 

Barry  SuM^n :  In  Mtmoriam.  John 
(Pieman. 

Theatrical  Pictorial  Posters.  (Illus.) 
Photographs  :    "L'Snfan^  Prodifcue." 

Mdlle.  Jane  May,  etc 
Tinsley*s  Magazine.  June.  cd. 
Pensions  for  the  People.  S.  J.  Adair 

Fitzgerald. 
Holiday  Weather.  Hugh  Clements. 

United     Presbyterian  Magazine. 
June.  4d. 

The  Great  Dance  of  the  Matabel^,  11. 

Mr.  Robert  Vavasseur. 
Mvthology  of  the  Finns  t  A  Rare  Book. 

L^tice  Lee. 
University  Correspondent.  May.  4d. 
On  Learning  How  to  Read  ^  Foreign 

L%nffuage.  (The  Hamilfeoniaa  System.) 

W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 
Work.  June.  61.  .  . 

Tbe  Violin :  How  to  Make  It.     J.  W. 

The  SSpty  Blcjde:  I'i  Practical  em- 
s'ruction.  A.  6.  P. 

Young  England.  J«me.         ^  , 
Before  History  was  Written :  Tods  and 
Wrapons.  (Illus.)  A.  C.  Biekley  and 
Gt^rae  Hughes.  ^ 
The  Pompeii  of  Hampshire.  (Illus.) 

Young  Man.  June.  a*'. 
Tne  Venerable  Archdeacon  Fsr«ar,  D.D. 
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AMERICAN. 

Andover  Review.  May.  36  e^nu, 

Bthical  OiiriBtUnf ty  and  Biblical  Critic- 
bm.  ProfCMor  Harris. 

On  Chinese  Ideas  of  Inspiration.  Presi- 
dent W.  A.  P.  Martin. 

Bichaid  Henry  Dana.  Mr.  Hamilton 
Andrews  Hill. 

Beligion  in  Public  Schools.  Miss  Mary 
H.  Leonard. 

A  Missionary  Crisis  at  Home.  Bev.  D.  N. 
Beach. 

The  Moral  Undertone.  The  Editor. 

A  Qenetal  View  of  Missions.  Second 

Series.  XII.  Japan  (continued).  Bev. 

Cnarl  s  C.  Starbuck. 

Arena.  May.  £0  cents. 

Bev.  M.  J.  Savage.  Frontispiece. 

The  Wheat  Supply  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica- C.  Wood  Davis. 

Is  Skiritoalism  Worth  Investigating? 
(A  Discussion.)  Julian  Hawthorne.  Bev. 
Minot  J.  Savage.  - 

The  Anglo-Saxon  *«Unoo  Guid."  Max 
O'Keli. 

What  is  Judaism?  Prof.  Abram  S. 
Isaacs. 

Thomas  Jefferson.  B.  P.  Powell. 

An  Interesting  Social  Experiment.  Frank 

L.  King. 
Is  S.ciaiism  Desirable  ?  Editor. 

BelfoFd's  Magazine.  April. 
Democratic  Profit  and  Loss  in  the  Silver 
Issue.   George  F.  Birker. 

Chautauquan.  June. 
Ihe  Intellectual   D-vi-lcpment  of  the 
English  People.   Edward  A.  Freeman. 
Hungary's  Progress  and  Position .  Albei t 
Shaw. 

England  in  the  Islands  of  the  Sea.  Prof. 

CaIv  in  Thomas. 
The  American  Patent  System.  Walter 

Hough. 

Cbriitianltv  as  a  Factor  In  Japanese  Poll- 
tics.   W.*C.  Klrchin, 

Women  in  the  London  County  Council. 
Clare  de  Graflenried. 

Cosmopolitan.  June.  25  cents. 
Japanese  Women.    (Illus.)    Henry  T. 
Flnck. 

The  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich.  (Illus.) 
Charles  Pelham-Clint  n. 

Two  Modem  Heroes :  Stanley  and 
Edison.   Thomas  B.  Connery. 

A  ^odel  Municipality :  Dresden.  (lUus  ) 
Frederick  Paul  Hill. 

A  Remarkable  Artist  :  Qustave  Dor^. 
(Illus.)  Marv  D.  Wellome. 

The  Needs  of  the  Farmer.  Prize  Ess%y. 
(nius.)  Abner  L.  Frazer. 

Beau  Brummell.  (Illus.)  Esther  Single- 
ton. 

The  Light  of  the  Harem.  (Illus.) 
S.  Q.  W.  Benjamin. 

Edueatlonal  Review.  May.  is.8d. 
My  Pedag<^gtc  Autobiography.  Robert 

Herbert  Quick. 
The  Limitations  of  State  Univenities. 

Horace  Davis. 
The  Hebartlan  System  of  Pedagogics,  III. 

Charles  de  GArmo. 
Religion  in  the  Common  Schools.  Howard 

Crosby. 

Contemporary  Educational  Thought  in 
Prussia.  Friederich  Kirchner. 

Home-Maker*  May.  ao cents. 

The  Three  Fates.  New  Serial.  F.  Marion 
Crawford. 

The  Camera  and  Its  Devotees.  (Illu«.) 

Francis  St«ven8. 
Ont-Door  Sports  of  Women  :  Bicycling. 

(Illus.)    Josephine  Beddlog. 


Homiletlc  Review.  May.  aoeents. 

CaooaLlddon.  William  C. Wilkinson, D.D. 

Federation  of  the  Churches.  James 
McCosb.  D.D. 

An  Ancient  Egyptian  Bible  Commentary. 
Bev.  Camden  M.  Cobum. 

Gordon :  Saint  anl  Soldier.  Bev.  Arch- 
deacon Farrar,  D.D. 

Total  Absiinence  on  the  Coatinent. 
J.  H.  W.  Stilckenberg.  D.D. 

The  Confessional.  M.  F.  Onsack  (the  Nun 
of  Kemnare). 

Igdrasil.  Quarterly,  Is. 
Cassandra's  Prophecy.  By  W.  G.  Colling- 

wood. 
Buskiniana. 

Faust.   Translation  by  W.  D. 

The  Plays  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  By 

Charles  T.  J.  Hiatt. 

Klndepgapten.  May.  accents. 
Bystemuic  Science  -Wnat  Happsnt  after 

the  Flower  Fades.  Edward  G.  Howe. 
Glf c  Plays— I.,  First  Glf».  Annie  More. 
Typical  Lessons  for  Mot  hers  and  Kinder- 
girteners.  Paity  S.  Hill,  Mary  D.  Hill. 

Magazine  of  Ameriean  History.  Mw. 

▲  Ureat  Pubiic  Ctiaracter.  1801-72: 
WiliUm  H.  Seward.  (lUus.)  Mrs. 
Martha  Lamb. 

A  Lost  Chspter  In  American  History: 
The  First  European  Attempt  to  Colonise 
the  New  World.  Rev.  George  PaUtr- 
son,  D.D. 

General  Varnnm  on  a  Constitution  of 

Government  in  1787.    General  James 

M.  Vamum. 
Missionary  Review  of  the  World. 

June.  25  cents. 
The  Miracles  of  Missions.  The  Biitor. 
An  African  Devil's  Business  and  its  Arab 

A^enU.  (The  Slave  Trdd:f.)  Frederick 

Perry  Noble. 

Month.  28. 
1 1  Menoriam  :  Father  Albany  James 

Cbr  stie.  The  EJItor. 
Bngll^h  Art  In  1891.  Charles  Qo\6ie. 
On  tbe  D-velopm^enh  of  £l<-ctrical  Indus- 

t  ries.   Very  Rev.  G^ra  d  Molloy,  D.  D. 
New  England  Magazine.  25c*^nt8.  Mav. 
Walt  Whitman  at    Date.     Horace  L. 

Troubel. 
The  Loyalists.  James  Hannay. 
The  Notes  of  Some  New  England  Birds. 

Simon  Pease  Cheney. 
Lovejoy— Hero  and    Martyr.  Thomas 

Dlmmock. 

The  Oldest  House  in  Washington.  Milton 
T.  AdklDs. 

Our  Day.  May.  25  cents. 
Sunday  Newspapers.    Rev.  Dr.  G.  S. 

Chadboume. 
Popular  Reforms  In  India.    Sir  W.  W. 

Hunter. 

A  New  Goverm.nt  for  Indians.  T.  H. 
Tibbies. 

Rights  and  Wrongs  of  the  Red  Men.— 
Camps  and  Homes  on  the  Frontier. 
Joseph  Cook. 
Path.   May.  20  cents. 

The  Basis  of  the  Manifestation  of  Ltw. 
(An  Enquiry  into  the  Hypothesis  of  a 
Universally  Diffused  Cjnscioosneis.) 
H.  L.  C. 

Poet-Lore-  May.    25  cents.  Browning 
Anniversary  Number. 
Poetry  and  Science.    Harrison  Allen, 
M.t). 

Brownings  Hebraic  Sympathies.  Mary 
M.  Cohen. 

Musical  Symbo!ism  in  Browning.  Helen 
A.  Clarke. 

Old  and  New  Ideals  of  Womanhood :  The 
Iphigenia  and  Alktstis  Stories.  Char- 
lotte P  rter. 

An  Unknown  Poem  of  Mrs.  Browning  s : 
"  Maratnon."  William  G.  Klngsland. 

Wilson's    Photographic  Magazine. 
Miy  16tD.  30  cents. 
A  Suggestion  for  a  Possible  Method  of 
Identlf  vlng  the  Colours  Photographed. 
Julius  F.  Sachs. 


INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL 

Australasian  Critic  ApriL  6d. 
Echoes  from  the  Lutes  of  Old  France. 
(Forms  of  Verse  and  their  Origin.)  A. 
S.  Way. 

Australasian    Pastoralists'  Review. 
April  15.  2os.  yearly. 
PastoralisU'  Federal  Council. 
Shearers  and  the  New  Unionism. 
The  Fk'.zen  Meat  Indusury. 

Justice  (Auckland,  New  Zealand).  M. 
March  21. 
Chinese  Surgery. 

Why  does  Australia  attraet  Men  from 
New  Zealand  ?  - 

April  18. 
The  Labour  War  in  Queensland. 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review.  June.  6i. 
Annual  Meeung  ot  the  KaUooal  Indian 

Association. 
Dr.  Duncan  on  the  Education  of  Indian 
Women. 

National  Magazine  (of  India).  March* 
1  Rupee. 
VikrAma^itya,  Hindu  Poet. 
On  the  Moral  Aspects  of  the  Legpd  Pro- 
fession. Justice  Gooroo  Dasi  Banerjee. 

Parthenon.  March.  6d. 
A  College  of  Service.  (Technical  Training 
for  Domestic  Servants  )  Excelsior. 

POETRY. 

Argosy.  * 
bertnade.  E.  Nesbit. 

Atalanta 
St.  Ge<>rgc.  Evf  rard  Hopkins. 
Lavender  and  Pansies.  Graham  R.  Tum- 
son. 

Return'ng  Spring.   Violet  M.  King. 
White  ir  Grey.  aHas  )  Ethel  CoxLead. 

CornhlH. 
A  Homily. 
A  Lament. 

Cosmopolitan. 

The  Lltt»  Mask.  Mary  V.  McClurg. 

Pythagoras.   Mary  A.  Tine  ker. 

Her  We  'din'  Gown.   Isab  1  GKirdon. 
English  Illustrated. 

A  Night  in  June.   R.  R.  Manners. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 
Roma  V  ctrix  —  Graecia  Capti.    H.  F. 
Leighton. 

Good  Words. 
Comrades.  E.  H.  HIckey. 

Harper. 

No  Auiwer.   Ellz*b^  th  Stoddard. 

Brothers.   George  Hur  on. 
Igdrasil. 

C  ssandras  Prophecy.    W.  G.  Colling- 
wood. 

Irish  Monthly.        ^  .    ^  , 
e^pr  ng's  Gifts.  Msgda  en  Bock. 
\enlt  Nox.  Robert  James  Reilly. 
Land  of  My  Youth.  P.  J.  Colt  man. 

Leisure  Hour^ 
An  Bast-End  Rhyme.  E.  H.  Hickry. 

Lipplneott.  «  , 
OracUs.  Cl'nton  Scol  ard. 
Before  the  Hour.  Florence  B.  Co^^tes. 

Longman. 
Tue  Garden.  E.  Nesbr. 

Macmlllan- 
My  Lady's  Song.  J.  Truman. 
Tue  Consolations  of  Art.  Bmest  Bhys. 

Scribner.  ^ 

lu  Camp.   0.  P.  Lummls. 

VergnUud  in  the  TumbrIL    Louise  I. 
Quioey. 
Temple  Bar. 

Remember.   From  the  French  of  Alfred 
de  MuMf^t. 

Friihllnpr-'UHrl.   J.  J.  Beresford. 

A  Stml's  SoUliHjuv.  C.  R.  Low. 

Llmitatl  n.   B.  W.  Bond. 
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All  W.    AU  the  World 

A.C.Q.     American  Catholic 
Quarterly  Review 

A.R*.  '     Audover  Ueview 

A.  A.       Anglo- Auslria 

A.A.P.S.  AonaU  of  the  American 
Academy  of  PuliUcal 
aod  Social  Solence 

Ant.  Antiquary 

A.  Arena 

Aps.  Arffoey 

Art  J.     Art  Journal 

As*  Asclepiad 

A.Q.       Ariatio  Ouilrterly 

Astrol  M.    Astrologer  8  Maga- 

Ata.       AUlanta  {xiue. 

A.  M.       Atlantic  Monthly 
Au.  Author 

Bank.     Bankers'  Mamdne 
Black.    Blackwood's  Magazine 

B.  T.J.  Bodrd  of  Trade  Journal 
Bk-wm.  Bookworm 

B.  O.P.    Boy's  Own  Paper 
Cal.  R.    Calcutta  Review 
Capel.M.  Cape  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine. 

C.  F.M.    Cass^ll's  Family  Maga- 

•  zine 

C.S.J.     Cassell  s  Saturday 

Journal 
C.W.       Catholic  World 
CM.       Century  Magazine 
C  J*        Chambers's  Journal 
Chaut.  Chautauquau 
Chman.  Cliurchman 
Ch.Mis.1.  Church  Missionary  In- 
telligencer and  Record 
Ch.  M.     Church  Monthly 
Ch.  Q.     Church  ijuarterly  Re- 
view 

Ch.  R.     Church  Review 
CI.  R.      Classical  Ueview 
Clgy.      Clergyman's  Magazine 
Com.  Commonwealth 
C.D.        Coming  Day. 
Cong.  R.  Congregational  Review 
C.P.        Contemporary  Pulpit 

C.  R  '  Contemporary  Review 
C  ComhiU 

Cos.  Cospiopolitan 
Crit.  R.  Critics  1  Review 
Down.  R.Downside  Review 

D.  R.       Dublin  ReWew 
Eeon.  J.  Economic  Journal. 


R.  Boonomic  Review 
Bdinburgh  Review 
Education 
Educational  Review 
English  Historical  Re- 
view 

English  Illustrated 

lOaeazine 
Bsq^fline 
Expositor 
Fireside 

Fortnightly  Review 
Forum 


Eeon. 
E.R. 
Ed. 
Ed.  R. 

E.  H. 

B.L 

Esq. 
Ex. 
FL 

F.  R. 
F. 

G.  M.       Qentleman'ii  Magazine 
G.O.P.     Olrl's  Own  Paper 
Gold.  G.  Ooldthwaite's  Geogra- 

M.  phical  Magazine 

G.W.      Oootl  Words 

G.  T.        Great  Thoughts 
Happ.     Harper's  Magazine 
Help  Help. 

Hiffh  M.  Highland  Monthly 

H.  C.  Home  Chimes 
H.F.  Home  Friend 
Horn.  R.  Homiletic  ReWew 

H.  Housewife 
Hy.  Hygiene 
Ig.  Igtirasil 

In.  M.     ludian   Magazine  and 
Review 

I.  J.E.      Inteniatiooal  Journal  of 

Ethics 

IP.  E.R.  Irish  Ecclesiastical 

Record 
Ip.  H.      IrUh  Monthly 
Jew.  Q.  Jewbh  Quarterly 
J.  Ed.     Jounwl  of  Education 
J.  MiCPO.  Journal  of  Microscopy 

and  Natural  Science 
J.R.A.S.  Journal  of  the  Royal 

Agricultural  Society 
J.R.C.I.  Jounial  of  the  Royal 

Colonial  Institute 
J.R.S.S.  Journal  of  the  Royal 

Statistical  Society 
Jup.  R.   Juridical  Re\*iew 
Kg.  Kindergnrieu 
K.O.       King's  Own 
K.  Knowledge 
Lad.  Ladder 
L.T.       Ladies'  Treasury 
Lamp  Lamp 


Law  M.   Law  Magazine  A  Revietr 
Law  Q.    Law  Quarterly  Review 
L.H.       Leisure  Hour 
L.W.      Life  and  Work 
Lipp.      Lippinoott's  Montlily 
L-FT       Little  Folks 
L.  Q.       London  Quarterty  Re- 
view 

Long.     Longman's  Magazine 

Luc  Lucifer 

Lud.M.  Lodgate  Monthly 

Ly.  Lyceum 

Mac.,      Mocmlllan's  Magazine 

M.A.H.  Magazine  of  American 
History 

M.  Apt    Magazine  of  Art 

Man.  Q.  Mandiester. Quarterly 

M.E.       Merry  England 

M.N.C.  Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion Magazine 

Mind.  Mind 

Mis.  R.,  Missionary  Review  of 

the  World 
Mon.  Monist 
M.  Mooth 

M.C.       Monthly  Chronicle  ol 
North  Country  Lore 
and  Legend. 
M.  P.       Monthly  Packet 
MUP.       Murray  s  Magazine 
Nat.  R.    National  Review 
N.N.       Nature  Notes 
N.H.       Newbery  House  Maga- 
zine 

N.E.M.    New  England  Magazine 
NewR.    New  Review 
N.C.       Nineteenth  Century 
N.A.R.    North   American  Re- 
view 

CD.       Our  Day 

0.  Outing 

Pac.  Q.    Psc^c  Quarterly 

P.E.F.    Palestine  Exploration 

Fund 

P.R.        Parents'  Review 
Path  Path 
P.F.        People's  Friend 
Photo.  Q.  Photographic  Quarterly 
Photo.  R.  Photographic  Reporter 
PhPen.  J.  Pnienological  Journal 
Phpen.  H.  Phrenological  Magazhie 


Plon  Pioneer 

P.L.       Poet  Lord 

P.  Portfolio 

P.R.R.    Presbyterian  and  Be- 

formed  Review 
P.M.M.    PrimiUve  Method!  ,t 

Magazine 
P.im.    Primitive  Methodist 

Quarterly  Review 
P.R.G.S.  Proceedingsof  the  Boyml 

Geographical  Society 
Psy.  R.    Proceedings    of  the 

Society  for  Psychical 

Research 
QJ.Bcon.Quarterly  Journal  of 

Kc'momios 
Q  J.Ge0l.S.  Quarterly  Journal  of 

the  Geological  Society 

S.R.        Quarterly  Review 
Quiver 

Soots     Scots  Magazine 

Seot  G.M.  SootUsh  Geogcaphloal 

Magazine 
Seot.R.  Scottish  Review 
SePib.     Scribner's  Magazine 
Shake.  Shakespeariana. 
State.  Statesman 
StP.  Strand 
S.D.       Subjects  of  tlie  Day 
S.  Sun 
Sun.  H.  Sunday  at  Home 
Sun-  M.  Sunday  Magazine 
Sun.R.   Sunday  Review 
S.T.        Sword  and  Trowel 
Syd.  Q.   Sydney  Quarterly 
T.B.       Temple  Bar 
Th-  Theatte 
Theol.M.  Theological  Monthly 
T.  Time 
Tim.  Timehri 
Tin.        Tintley's  Magazine 
U.S  M.    UnitedServlce  Msgazine 
U.  South  University  of  the  South 

Magazine 
W.R.      Westminster  Review 
W  PhotO.  Wilson's  Photographic 

M.  Magszine 
Y.E.       Young  England 
Y.M.       Young  Man 


Ackworth  Scliool  (John  Bright'i  School),  A.  A. 

Reade  on,  G  M,  June 
Africa : 

From  the  Albert  Njanza  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
by  Lleot.  W.  O.  Stairs,  N  C,  June.  The 
Lake  Region  in  Central  Africa,  E.  G. 
Ravenstein  oo,  Scot  G  M,  June 

Agriculture :  The  Needs  of  the  Farmer,  by  A.  L. 
Fraz-r,  Cos,  June.  The  Wheat  Supply  of 
Europe  and  America,  A.  May 

Alaska:  Is  it  Worth  Visiting ?  Dr.  Grace  Peck- 
ham  on,  Lipp.J  nne.  Alaskan  Fur  Tiade,  C. 
Hsllock  on.  N  E  M,  May 

Algeria :  The  Loctut  Plague,  Mrs.  0.  Bodley  on, 
C  R.  June 

Alien,  Grant, 
Letters  in  Philistla.  F  R,  June 
On  Life  and  Its  Varieties,  G  T,  June 
On  the  Mvstery  of  Birth,  New  R.  June 

Alps,  The.  Play  and  Work  in  the  Alps,  by  J^, 
Pennell,  C  M,  Juue 

America: 

The  First  European  Attempt  to  Colonise  the 
New  World,  Rev.  G.  Patterson  on.  M  A  H. 
liay. 

American  Life.  H.  Aide  on,  N  C,  June. 

American  Literature : 
Future  of.  by  T.  Watts,  F  R,  June 
Our  Servility  in  Literature,  by  Prof.  T. 
Davidson,  F,  May 


Armies :  The  Growing  Unpopularity  of  Military 
Service,  by  Majpr>General  F.  Chevenix 
French,  Black,  June 
The  British  Army  In  1891,  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke  on, 
F  R,  June 

Astronomy:  Stellar  Evolution,  J.  E.  Gore  on, 
G  M,  June. 

Australia :  Life  in  an  Australian  Bush  Town,  by 
C.  Dumaresq,  E  I,  June.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  by  Sir  R.  W.  Cameron, 
F.  May.   Western  Australia,  C  J,  June 

Autognphs,  Misi  I.  A.  Taylor  on,  Long.  June 


Bad  Air  and  Bad  Health.  H.  Wager  and  Hon.  A. 

Herbert  on,  C  R.  June 
Barrett,  Wilson.  Portraits  of,  StP,  M«y 
BsudeUire :  the  Mao,  by  Edw.  DelUle,  F  R. 

June 

BertHIon  System  of  Identification,  by  A.  Ber- 

tlllon,  F,  May 
Besant.  Walter,  on  London,  After  the  RoBums, 

Happ.  June 
Bi'ds:  Our  Thrushes,  C.  June 

The  Notes   of  tome  New  England  Birds. 
N  E  M.  May 

The  Cuckoo.  C.  Brand  on.  Long,  Jun^ 

BritUh  Birds  and  their  Nestf,  by  Dr.  A. 
Giinther,  G  W,  June 
BUke,  WilUam,  A.  L.  Salmon,  on,  S.  Jane 


Blavatekiy,  Mdme., 

On  Oivilizailon.  Luc,  May 

On  Her  Books,  Luc,  May 
Boys'  Clubs,  E.  J.  Wendell  on,  SCPib,  June 
Bretons  at  Home,  C.  W.  Wood  on.  Apg.  June 
Bronte.  Charlotte,  Unpublished  Letters  of,  by 

Mis.  WilPams,  Mac.  June 
Browning,  Robert, 

Christian  Thought  In  HU  Poetry,  by  A 
Lament,  Sun  H,  June 

His  Hebraic  Sympathies,  by  Mary  M.  C  jhen, 
P  L,  May 

Musical  Symbolism  in  Brownings  by  Helen 
A.  Clarke,  P  L,  Ma; 
BrummeH.  Beau,  by  EsChfr  Singleton,  Cos.  June 


Bulgars  and  Serbs,  A.  Hulme-Beaman  on,  F  R, 
June 

Butterflies,  Sun  M,  Juno 

Cabinet:  Shall  we  dissolve  this  yesrF  Nat  R. 
June. 

Oalifornian  Documents,  C.  H.  Shlnn  on,  M  A  H 
May 

Callan,  Dr.,  of  Msynooth,  Ip  M.  June 

Canada  and  the  Canadian  Question,  W  R.  June 

Cannibalism :  The  Guest  of  a  Cannibal  King,  by 

J.  E.  Muddock.  StP.  May 
Carpenter,  Bl»hnp  Boyd,  on  the  Restoration  of 

1  ife*s  Work.  Sun  M.  June.  On  tte  Boicnoe  ol 

Preaching,  New  R,  June 
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0«itui,  Me  under  PopttlaUon 
Ohamberlaiii,  Jm.,  00  State  SodaUrai.  N  A  R, 
Hay 

Chemirtry  to^y .  and  ito  Problemt,  by  Pcof.  W. 

Crooket,  F,  May 
Cbildren 


FMtory  Cbildren,  Hy.  May 
Child  Workers  In  London.  Stt,  May 
Child  Life  Insoranoe,  Capt.  P.  Marahall  on, 


F  R.  June 
Child  Labour : 
Cardinal  Manning  on,  C  R*  June 
Henry  Dnnckley  on,  G  R*  June 

ChiU: 

Bombardment  of  Iqulque,  A.  P.  Crouch  on, 
N  C,  June 
Chopin,  B.  F.  Sharp  on.  S.  June 
Chflklanity:  Bthleal  Christianity  and  BibUeal 

CriticUm,  by  Pfof .  Harris.  A  R,  May 
ChrUtle,  Fattier  A.  J.,  M,  Jnne 
Church  of  the  Future,  K  0»  June 
Church  of  Soottand:  A  United  National  Church. 

Scots,  June 
Churches.  Ftderatloo  of.  J.  McCosh  co.  Hom  R» 

May 

Civil  Servioe :  The  New  Soheme  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Servioe  Bzamlnation.  by  J*  Churton 
Collins.  C  R,  June 

Civil  War  of  America :  The  War  as  we  see  it  now. 
by  J.  C.  Ropes.  Serfb,  Jnne 

Classical  Literature  in  TraDslatlon.  A  M.  June 

College  Settlements.  H.  D.  Richardson  on,  Lipp. 
Juoe 

Inter-Britiali  Trade  and  its  Influence  on  the 
Unity  of  the  Bmpire,  by  Howard  Vincent, 
J  R  C  I,  June 
Colonies :   Britannic  Confederation.  Sir  John 

Co!omb  on,  Scot  G  M.  May 
Contrast,  Sir  H.  Maxwell  on.  Black,  June 
Conway,  Miss  Clara,  and  her  Teaohers'  Institute 
(a  Realised  Ideal),  Lucy  C.  Crozler  on,  Cos, 
June 

Coppee.  Francois,  B.  and  R.  Prothero  on.  E  I, 
June 

Copyright:    Term  of  Literary  Copyright  In 

various  Countries,  Bk-wm,  June 
Cranmer,  Archbishop.  Library  of.  Bk-wm, 

June 

Cricket :  F.  Oale  on,  B  I.  June 

The  Cricket  of  the  Future,  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Orac*. 
Lud  M,  June. 
Crime  and  Criminals :  A  Club  for  Ex-Criminals, 

C  S  J.  June 
Cromwell,  Frances,  Marriage  of,  T  B.  June 
Cuckoos,  C.  Brand  on,  Long,  June 
Culture.  Transmission  of.  Prof.  L.  F.  Ward  on, 

F.  May 

Dakota  Metropolis.  N  E  M,  Mav 
Dan«.  Richard  Henry.  H.  A.  Hill  on.  A  R,  May 
Disraeli,  T.  Raleigh  on.  Lad,  May 
Divorce,  see  under  Marriage  Laws 
Domestic  Service,  see  under  Servants 
Dor4.  Gustave.  Mary  D.  Wellcome  on.  Cos. 
June 

Dresden,  a  Model  Municipality,  by  F.  P.  Hill, 

Cos.  June 
Dunajewski,  Herr  v<m.  L  H.  June 
Dutch  West  Indies  before  BmancIpaMon.  L. 

Philip  on.  G  M.  June 

Edison,  Thomas  A..  Reminiioences  of.  by  T.  B. 

Connery,  Cos.  June 
Etinam  and  the  Poet  of    The  Seasons."  by  Thos. 

Tweed,  M  C,  Juno 
Education: 

Oral  and  Aural  French  Teaching,  J  Ed,  June 
Csn  a  Poor  Giri  go  to  College  ?  N  A  R.  M^y 
Pedagogic  Autobiography  of  K.  H.  Quick, 
Ed  R,  liiay 

The  Teaching  of  History  in  Elementary 

Schools.  Lucy  M.  Salmon  on,  Ed  R.  May 
The  Heibartian  Svstem  of  Pedagogics,  by  C. 

de  Garmo,  Ed  R.  May 
Contemporary    Educational    Thought  in 

Prussia,  by  F.  Kirohner.  Ed  R.  May 
Women  at  an  English  Un  versity,  by  E'eanor 

Field,  C  M,  June 
Tbe  Duel  between  Public  Sch  ols  snd  Private 

Coaches,  by  Walter  Wren,  N  C  June 
Is  Free  Education  a  Bribe  f  by  T.  E.  Kebbel, 

N  C.  June 

German  or  Greek  ?  by  A.  Gay,  Nat  R,  June 
English  Cemetery  in  Rome.  Tin.  June 
Excise  Question,  W.  S.  Andrews  and  K^v.  H. 

Crosby  on,  N  A  R.  May 
Faith,  Survival  of,  by  H.  C.  Chopin,  A,  May 
Fkrjeon,  B.  L.,  Portraits  of,  Str,  May 


Farrar,  Arobdeaoon  1 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  on,  Y  M,  June 
On  Holman  Hunt's  **liay-Day,  Magdilen 

Tower,"  C  R.  June 
On  Gordon :  Saint  and  Soldier,  Hom  R.  May 
On  the  Sdenoe  of  Preaching,  New  R,  June 

Finance :  Bank  Rate  in  Bnglaod,  Fianoe,  and 
Germany.  1870-1800,  Bank,  June 

Fish  as  Food.  T  B,  June 

Pishes.  Fresh  Wafesr,  BlMk,  Juno 

Franoet 

The  Boyal  Chftteaux  of  tbe  Loin,  L.  Pfoelwtte 
on.  Harp.  June 
Fiance  and  Italy,  C  R,  Jnne 
Freeman,  B.  A.,  on  Aneient  Lay  Bndoimeiita. 

C  Rt  June 
French-Swiss  Frontier,  C.  June 

GamblinK.  History  of.  W  R.  June 
Genius.  Modem  Extinction  of.  J.  Gordon  on, 

N  A  R.  May 
Geograj^y : 

Best  Books  00  Geography,  H.  R.  Mill  on,  Lad. 
May 

Definitions  of  Geographical  Names,  Scot 

G  M. Jyne 
On  the  Study  of  Geography,  A  M»  Jnne 
George  I.  and  George  II.,  Handwritings  of,  L  H. 
June 

Gernum  Sketches,  by  Bliss  Perry,  Scrib,  June 
Germany,  Empress  of,  Girlhood  of,  Mrs.  Perelra 

on,  G  W,  June 
Gibbs.  Henry  Hueks,  Bookworm,  W.  Roberts 

on,  Bk-wm,  June 
Glasgow  Foundry  Boys,  H.  Johnston  on,  G  W, 

June 

Glastonbury,  Rev.  A.  M.  Nickalls  on,  K  0,  June 
Gold  Mines  of  Sootland,  Scots,  June 
Gordon,  Saint  and  Soldier,  Arobdeaoon  Farrar 

on,  Horn  R>  May 
Greece  and  the  Eastern  Chnrob,  Rev.  A.  R.  Mac- 

ewen  on,  G  W.  June 
Greeley,  Horace,  Unpablishid  Letters  of,  Upp, 

June 

Ghurkas,  Hon.  N.  G.  Lytteltoa  on.  New  R, 
June 

Hair  and  Hair  Fashions.  M.  R,  D«vies  m,  G  M, 
June 

Hamerton.  P.  G..  on  a  Basis  of  Positive 

Morality.  C  R,  June 
Haslsadra  s  Adventure,  by  Prof.  Huxley,  N  C, 

June 

Heine.  Translations  of.  Lady  Duff  Gordon  on, 

Mur.  June 
Herkomer,  Prof,  Biographical.  C  S  J,  June 
Houghton,  Lord  (Monokton  Miloes).  T  B.  Juoe 

Ib*en  and  "  Hedda  Gabler,"  by  H.  James,  New 
R,  June 

Imperial  Federation,  see  under  Colonies 
India :  Popular  K-forms.  Sh:  W.  W.  Hunter  on, 
OD,May 

The  Rise  of  British  Dominion,  by  Sir  A. 
Lyall.  Mac.  June 
Indinn  Questiou  of  America,  see  under  Race 
Problems 

Influenza,  Sir  M.  Mackenzie  on.  F  R,  June 

Dr.  Schofleld  on.  L  H.  June 
Iims  of  Court,  T.  H.  B.  Graham  on,  G  M,  Jnne 
Inspiralion,  Chinese  Ideas  of,  by  W.  A.  P. 

Martin,  A  R.  May 
Ireland : 

How  to  Utilise  the  Bogs  of  Irehmd,  by  Q.  C. 

Rothery.  Lad,  May 
A  Neglected  Irish  Factor,  by  F.  W.  Currey. 

Nat  R.  June 
Is  the  Irish  Problem  Insoluble  ?  W  R.  June 
Ital7  as  a  Field  for  Emigration,  Nat  R,  June 
Italy  and  France,  C  R,  June 

Jacobite  Schemes,  M  P,  June 

Japan :  Chris*  ianity  as  a  Fa  .-tor  in  Japanese 

Politics,  Chaut,  June 
Japanese  Women,  H.  T.  Finck  on.  C08,  June 
JefPeries,  Richard,  T  B,  June 
JefTerson,  Thomas.  E.  P.  Powell  on.  A,  May 
Jews:  Wha^  is  Judaism?  by  A.  S.  Isaacs,  A. 
May 

Jewish  Colonies  in  Palestine,  Major  C.  R. 

Conder  on,  Black,  June 
Jewish  Pi  over  bs  in  the  Early  Christian  Cen- 
turies, by  W.  T.  Smith,  Sun  H,  Jun9 
Joachim,  Jos.,  Portraits  of,  Str,  May 
Jonea.  H.  A.. 
Portraits  of,  StP,  May 
Plays  of.  C.  T.  J.  Hiatt  on,  Ig,  June 


Journalism: 
Sunday  Hewarapers,  Dr.  G.  S.  Ohadbouma 

on.  0  D,  May 
Some  Methods  of  Modem  JonmeUMn,  C  J, 
June 

KAlnoky,  Count.  L  H,  June 
King's  Luck.  C,  Jnne 

Labour  Oaadldete,  G,  June 
Labour  Questions : 

Child  Labonr,  see  under  Children 
Landor,  Walter  Savage.  T  B.  June 
Lauiuky,  Qabrielle  de,  >n  Eighteenth  Century 

J uliet ,  bw  Jamei  Moetimer,^tr,  May 
Law  and  the  Lawyers : 

The  County  Court,  StP.  May 

Inns  of  Conrt,  T.  U.  B.  Graham  00,  G  M, 
June 

Law  Bndowments,  Ancient,  B.  A.  Freeman  on, 
C  R,  June 

Leeward  IsUnds,  D.  Morris  on,  J  R  CI,  May 
Leo  XIII.,  Pope,  and  bisWriUngs.  Dr.  0,  MUnz 

on.  Bla^. ;  rune 
Liddon,  Canon,  Dr.  W.  C.  Wilkinson  on, 

Horn  R,  Ma;f 
Llncohi,  Abraham,  W  R,  June.  Osri  Sehurx  on, 

A  M.  June 

Lind.  Jenny,  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  on,  C  R,  June 
Literature : 

The  Great  Unpublished,  by  F.  H.  Howe,  Cos, 
June 

Our  Servility  In  Literature,  by  Prof.  T.  David- 
son, F,  May 

Literary  Coincidences,  J.  Dennis  on,  L  H, 
June 

Liverpool  Social  Experiment,  A,  May 
Lobster,  Threstened  Extinction  of,  L  H.  June 
Locust  Plague  in  Algeria,  Mrs.  C.  fiodley  00, 
C  R.  June 

London  after  the  Romans,  by  Walter  Besant, 

Harp,  June 
London  t>efore  the  Great  Fire,  W.C.  Sydney  on, 

G  M.June 

Lo«^<^.  Hero  and  Maiiyr,  by  T.  Dimmock. 
Loyalists,  James  Haniuiy  on,  N  B  M,  May 

Magee.  Archbishop.  Canon  Benham  on.  F  R, 
June 

Magic  Lantern  Mission.  Help,  Jnne 
Manipur  Blue-Bjok,  Sh:  R.  Temi^e  on,  C  R, 
June 

Sir  J.  Johnston  on,  N  C,  June 
Manning.  Cardioal.  on  Child  Labour,  C  R.  June 
Mariners  of  Eoglaod  before  tlie  Airoada,  by 

H.  H.  SparUng.  E  I.  June 
Marriage  and  the  Marriage  Laws : 

The  Law  of  Divorcd.  by  Sir  A.  Stephen.  C  R. 
June 

Maternity  Hospital  at  Olaphani,  Help.  June 
Mazzlni.  National  Monument  for.  Karl  B.ind 

on,  Mur.  June 
Medical  Women,  Phren  M.  June 
Ministering  Children'*  League.    Countess  of 

Meatb  on.  Help,  June 
Missions: 

A  Missionary  Crisis  at  Home,  by  D.  N.  Beach, 
A  R,  May 

Japan.  Rev.  C.  C.  Starbuck  on,  A  R,  May 
The  Miracles  of  Missions,  Mis  R.  June 
Anniversary  of  the  Churoh  Mission  irv  Societv. 
Ch  His  I,  June 

Mohammedan  Women.   Mis.  Rtlchardt  on. 
N  C,  June 

Molidre.  Andrew  Lang  on.  Sorlb,  June 

Mdtke.  Count  von. 
As  a  Man  of  Letterj,  by  H.  A.  Perry,  Mac. 
June 

Momerie,  Dr.  A.,  on  Changes  of  Orthodoxy  in 

England,  F,  M«y 
Morality  : 

A  Basis  of  Positive  Morality,  by  P.  G.  Hsmer- 
ton,  C  R.  June. 

Moral  Undertone,  A  R.  May 

Practical  Morsllty,  W  R,  June 
Moiocco :  th*4  World's  Last  Market,  by  C.  F. 

Goes,  N  C.  June 
Music : 

English  and  German  Music,  W.  Austin  on, 
Nat  R,  June 

N4na  Sahib's  Englishman.  E  I.  June 
Napoleon's  Views  of  Religion.  H.  A.  Talne  on, 

N  A  R,  May 
Napoleon.  Prince.  W  R.  June 
Nasir  of  Balkh,  Nat  R.  June 
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The  Marinen  of  Bngland  before  the  Armada. 

l^H.  H.  Sparling,  E  I.  Jane 
On  Board  an  ind'an  Troop  h!p.  C  S  J,  Jane 
H  vlt-m  N4val  Engaffemeiito,  C  J.  Jun^ 
Naval  Defence  Act,  Lord  Braiaey  en.  New  R. 

Jane 

Kew  Teatament  Inapiratlon,  A.  Hay 
Noor  MtbAl.  the  Lfffhts  of  the  Haram,  by  S.  G. 
W,  BenjamUi,  Cos,  June 

Opium  Retolatioo,  Sir  Jamet  F.  Stephcnaon, 

on,  N  C.  June 
Oxford  Movement.  Bev.  A.  Pocock  on,  N  H» 

June 

Palestine: 

Jewish  Cfiloniet.  Major  C.  H.  Conder  on, 
Blaek,  June 
Parana  River,  T.  Child  on,  Harp,  June 
Paris  Boulevards,  F.  Sarcey  on,  SCPib,  June 
Patent  Syitem  of  America,  Chaut.  June 
PaMotla  n.  Traiuing  In,  by  L.  K.  Trotter. 

Nat  R.  June 
Pensions  for  the  People,  by  S.  J.  A.  Fi^agemld, 

Tin.  June 

Pericles,  a  Prince  of  Democracv,  by  H.  L. 
Havell,  Mac,  June 

Petty  France,"  J.  R.  8.  Clifford  on,  S,  June 
Phot*g  apbs  of  Luminous  Subjects,  by  W.  G. 

Levison,  Serfb,  June 
Phystcvl  CuDscitnce,  Arabera  Kenealy  on, 

Nat  R,  June 
Plnero.  A.  W.,  PortralU  of,  Str,  May 
Playgrounds  of  a  Great  City,  Rev.  A.  R.  Buck- 
land  on.  Sun  M,  June 
Poetry  and  Science,  Dr.  H.  A\\m  on,  P,  L,  May 
Politieian  and  Pbarbee  in  Aine.  ica,  J.  S.  Clark- 
son  on,  N  A  R.  May 
Pompadour.  M  'dame  de.  and  her  House,  Julii 

Magnideron,  Cos,  June 
Pope,  see  under  Le^^  XIII. 
Population  *.  The  United  6fat<:S  Census,  by  F. 
A.  W«!ker.  F,  May 
Is  England  Over-Popnlated  f  Ly,  June 
Post  Ofiio«  Telegraoh  School,  C  S  J.  June 
Preaching,  Science  of.  by  Bishop  Ctr  center, 
Arcnde^C'H  F«rr.*r,  and  B*.v.  U.  P.  Hughes, 
New  R,  June 
Prison  Mission*,  N  H.  June 
Proct/  r,  Mrs.  R.  A.,  Bloflmiphic«1,  G  T,  June 
Pnidhomme,  Sully.  F.  F.  Rogeton,  Lad.  May 

Quick.  Robert  Henry,  Pedag  >gl2  Autobiography 
of,  Ed  R,  May 

Race  Problems  of  America : 
A  New  Government  for  lodiuis,  by  T.  U. 

Tibbies.  0  D.  May 
Richts'and  wrongs  of  the  Rtd  M.n,  0  D, 

May 

What  the  Southern  Negri  fs  doing.  A  M,  June 
Riilway  Statiim  Indloators,  C  J,  J'mf 
Religion  in  Pub  ie  3chooIs.  MtS4  M.  H.  L«ontrd 

on,  A  R,  May 
Ri^t.  Technique  of,  Anna  C.  Brackett  on.  Harp, 

June 

Ricltard  de  Li  Pole,  "  White  R3se,'  H.  W.  Wolff 

on.  Black,  June 
Rivers  of  Amerlci,  CJ\,  T.  A.  Do^ge  on.  Harp, 

Jane 

Romanes.  Ptof.  G.  J.,  Phren  M,  June 


Rorke.  Mlaa  Mary,  Po.tralf  a  of.  Sir,  May 
Rowing  at  Oxford.  A  M,  June 
Ra>k*nte&a.  Iff,  June 
Eu.%la: 

The  Tsar  rersus  Jew,  by  the  Conntest  of 

Desart,  N  C  June 
Rnasia  of  ToHlay,  by  B.  B'nm,  A,  May 

Salvation  Army: 

Sunrise  on  "  Darkest  Bngland,"  All  W,  June 
Sehoil  B  lard*,  Tonights  on.  Lad,  May 
8ehreine%  MUs  O.,  *'The  Woman's  Rose," 

New  R,  June 
Science : 

Po-t-y  and  Ssttnce,  by  Dr.  H.  Allen,  PL. 
May 

Sootlatd  : 

Home  Rule,  Scots.  June 

A  Uoitod  National  Courch.  ScotS.  June 
Seltna,  Countess  of  Hut.ting  on.  Dr.  H.  Alton 

on,  Sun  M,  June 
Servants :  How  to  Tri'n  Qir?s  for  Domeitio  Ser- 

vice.  Help.  June 
Shipping :  Safety  on  the  Aibmtic,  by  W.  H. 
Rideing.  Scrib.  June 

The  MKliterrar  em   Steamship  Line.  M. 
Robertson,  Mur,  June 
Shrewsbury.  Ir  M,  June 

Sllchester.  the  Fomptii  of  Hampsh're,  Y  E, 
June 

Simian  TiPgue,  R.  L.  Gamer  on.  New  R,  June 
Sims.  Geo.  R.,  P  r  raiu  of,  Str.  May 
Socialfsm :   Favourable  Aspects  r*r  State  So- 
cialism, bv  Jos.  Chambetlain.  N  A  R,  May 
Spain :  A  DiligCQoe  Journey  through  8»pain,  by 
Capt.  W.  Vemer,  Nat  R,  June 
Spain  a  Democntio  Nation,  by  B.  GasteUr.  F. 
May 

Spiders,  C.  LToyd  Morgan  on.  Ata.  June 
Spiritualism:  Is  It  Worth  luves  (gating?  by 

Julian  Hawthorne  aul  Rev.  M.  J.  Savag<>,  A, 

May 

Sport  In  British  Honduras.  C  J.  Jone 
Spurgeon,  Rev.  C.  H..  Rev.  £.  Mason  on.  K  0. 
June 

S  anley.  Henry  M..  Rcminitcences  of,  by  T.  B. 
Connery,  Cos.  Juoe 

State  Church,  Argument  f  r,  by  P.  MsAdam 
Muir,  Lad.  May 

State  Insuraoc;  or,  Old  Age  Pensi  <ns.  Canou 
Black  ley  on.  Help.  Jane 

SUte  KlghU  ami  Foreign  Rehitions,  Ex-Secre- 
tary Bivard  on,  F.  May 

State  SiXiUlism,  see  u-^der  S  tdalism. 

Stone  Signs  (Old)  of  London.  Str.  May 

Talleyrand  Memoirs : 
D.  J.  M'dley  on.  W  R.  Jane 
WhlteUw  Reid  on.  C  M  Jane 
Tap-Room :  How  not  to  fight  it.  Help.  June 
Temp  r.mce  cud  the  L'quor  Traffic  : 
Common  Sense  on  the  Excise  Qtiesllon,  by 
W.  *?.  Andrews  and  Rev.  H.  Crosby,  N  A  It, 
May 

Terry,  Klleii.  Stray  Memories,  New  R.  Juno 
Tbeosophy,  ste  alst  under  Mdme.  Blavat«ky  : 
The  «ophy  and  the  Social  Evil,  by  D.  Harij. 
Luc.  M«y 

Wayside  Juttingf  in  Theosophical  India,  Luc. 
May 

Thon'aldsen  Ma53ani,  C.  H.  He.  ford  on,  Lipp. 
Juoe 


Thrush  t,  C.  Jane 

Town  and  Village  Goyemment,  H.  L.  Nelson 

on.  Harp,  Juae 
Tudor.  B'izibetb.  Sarah  TytW  o->.  GOP.  Jure 
Tupper.  Sir  Ctn^..  on  the  Wiman  C  •nsplracy, 

N  A  R.  May 

Unoo'  Ouid,"  by  Max  O'ReH,  A,  May 
United  SUtes: 
State  Rights  and  Fbreign  Behitioat,  iy  Bx- 

Stcretary  Bayard,  F.  May 
TheCen8as,byF.  A.Walker,  F.  May 
Reciprocity,  by  R.  Q.  Mills,  F,  May 
South- Western  Commerce  and  Guff  Harbours, 

by  Senator  W.  P.  Fiye,  F.  May. 
Free  Silver  Coinag*.  by  Edw.  Atkinson,  F. 

May 

A  TrotibTe  before  Amcrlci,  by  W.  Moffatt, 

Black.  June 
L.ynch  Law  and  Un'cst  rioted  Inunig.atlon, 

by  H.  C.  L^ge,  N  A  R.  May 
The  Politician  and  tbe  Phatisee,  by  J.  S. 

Clarkion.  N  A  R.  May 
Oor  Business.  Prospects,.b7  H.  Clews,  N  A  R. 

May 

The  Wiman  Conspiracy  Unmasked,  by  Sir  C. 

Tupp.'r.  N  A  R.  May 
The  McKin'ey  B^U,  A.  Carnegie  on,  N  C.  June 
Universities : 
Limitations  of  Stite  Uoiyertiti«s,  by  H. 
Dsvi#.  Ed  R.  Miy 
University  Tes.s.  W  R.  June 

Vainum.  General,  on  a  Cr.ns*ifutinn  of  G»  vi  m 
mfnt  in  i;87,  by  Oeatral  J.  M.  Varnum. 
M  A  H.  May 

Voluntary  Muvement>  Analysis  of .  V.  Horsley 
on,  N  C>  June 

Wales : 

The  Church  In  Wales,  by  W.  J.  Thomas.  Nat 
R.  Jui>e 

Princess  of,  Lucy  C.  Lillieon,  Lipp.  Jun« 
Walker,  Frederick.  Julia  CariwiigLc  on,  Mac, 
June 

Wam»,  Sir  Provo,  PortralU  of,  Str,  May 
Warwickshire  Avon,  Harp.  June 
Washington,   The  Oldest  House  in,  M.  T. 

Adki  )8on.  N  E  M,  May 
Waaler  Supply  of  London,  C  F  M.  Ju'^e 
Wealth,  Gf  s  «»Io'.  Bi  hopPutteron,N  AR.  Mhv 

Ir  esponsible  Wealth,  by  B.  J.  Phelps.  N  A  R. 
M«»y 

White.  Arnold,  and  his  Work,  G  T.  Ju^p 
Whitman,  Walt.,  H.  L.  Traube  on.  N  E  M.  May 
Whittier.  John   Greeukaf,  G.  Ciut^ley  uu. 
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Wiman  (Erastus)  Conspirasy  Unmasked,  by  Sic 

C.  Tupper,  N  A  R,  May 
Witnesses  t)  the  Unseen,  by  WI  frld  Ward.  N  C. 
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Mohammedan  Women,  by  Mis.  Reichardt, 
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are  invited  to  write  for  the  assortment  of  SUMMER  PATTERNS  (s^nt  i>osr  frkk  on 
ai)])rovrtI).  which  inehidrs  the  mo^t  B 'aiit  if  ill  Varieties  in  Wool  BeiSTCS,  FouK  and 
Amazon  Cloths.  Homespuns,  Wool  Checklnsrs,  Jacquard  Woven  Spots  and 
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BW'f I Ti-milfd  Fast  Dye.    Pit-  -e  wri  e  lor  I'lttern.s  and  Hiinr»somely  Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 
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RADFORD  MANUFACTURING  GO. 
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and  PurceU.  without  which  nothing 
iM  genuine. 
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[iLwJjJ  ARTISTIC 
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i^se  the     ENGLISH  "  TYPEWRITER. 

PERFECTION   OF  WRITING  MACHINES. 

VISIBLE  WRITING. 
87 CHARACTERS 

LIBERAL 

CASH  DISCOUNT. 

Price  Li»ts 

IpOST  FREE. 

EASY  TERMS 

SYSTEM. 

Hire  with  option  of  Purchase. 
2,  LEADENHALL  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G. 
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Premier"  Safety  Bicycle,  with  Cu»».ion  Ty^/' 
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BEECHAM'S  ,  PILLS. 


A  Wonderful  Medicine  for  all  Bilious  &  Nervous  Disorders, 

SUCH  AS   

Sick  Headache,  Constipation,  Weak  Stomach, 
Impaired  Digestion,  Disordered  Liver,  &c. 

BEECH AM'S  PILLS  have  been  before^  the  public  for  half-a-century,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  euery  English-speaking  country,  they  have  by  far  the  largest  sale 
of  any  patent  medicine  in  the  world.  . 


TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 


SCRUBB'S  (Hou°.^h^id)  AMMONIA. 

.   MARVELLOUS  PREPARATION. 

Refrefihtnj^  as  a  Turkish  Bath. 
Invaluable  for  Toilet   purposes.  ' 
Splendid  Cleansinf;  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 
Removes  Stains  and  Grease  spots  fronv  Clothinip. 
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Of  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  ftc. 

SCRUBS  &  Co.,  15  Red  Cross  Street,  S.E. 


WM-POLSON'£ 

CORN  FLOUR. 

Tbe  Original  and  First  Mannltoctnred  in  Great  Brita 

Manufacturer  to 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

USED  IN 

THE  QUEEN'S  HOUSEHOLI 

FOB  UAMY  YSABS. 

WM.  POLSOm  <e  CO.,  Paisley  and  London 


Prompt  digestion  ensured  by 
Eaten  with  food  as  salt  is 
Perfect,  Reliable,  Effectual,  is 
Salt  is  good,  but  better  is 
Active,  Harmless,  Wholesome  is 
Life  made  happier  by 

Indigestion  avoided  by 

All  and  every  one  should  use 
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HYDROPATHY. 

''SMEDLEY'S/'  BIRKDALE,  SOUTHPORT, 
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the  WEIR-MITCHELL  SYSTEM. 
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Apply  to  the  MANAGBR. 
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•TIMULATiNQi  refreshing,  pleasant  drink,  corabinioff  tonio  pro- 
'pertles  of  the  finest  pale  ale  \¥ithout  any  intoxicating  prlnnple. 
Bslatable  and  refreshing."— Daily  Clironicle. 
•*  Befreshing  and  grateful  flavour."— City  Press. 

Heets  a  decided  ■want.'*— Orocers'  Journal. 
3  doz.  case  pints  to  nearest  station  for  16s. ;  an  allouiance  of  8s.  6d. 
/«r  ease  and  botti§s  mhw  ntuiwmlp 
9  gall,  caik  to  Mwrut  HattPH  for  t&Bi ;  an  allowmei  ef  7b.  fbr  eoMk 
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from  lOt.  p^r  month. 
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Bttildinfs,  Victoria  St.,  maaohsatcr. 
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The  new  volume  of  IIBINKMANR  S  INTERKAnOSA& 
LIBRARY.   Kditea  by  Li^iund  Qo»sk. 

FOOTSTEPS  OF  FATE.  By  Louis  Coupebubl  Tmn*- 
Uted  from  the  Datoh  by  Claea  Bkll.  Crown  byo,  6d.  t^oth  ^ 
21.  6d.  paper.  • 

THE  THREE  MISS  KINGS.  By  Ada  Cakbsidgr. 

Author  of  "  A  Marked  Man."  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.,  clotb. 
THE  MOMENT  AFTER,  A  Tale  of  the  Unseen.  By 

ROBEBT  BUCHAITAX.  Is. 

SUSPIRIA  DE  PROFUNDIS,  and  other  laeiiys.  By 
Tbomas  dk  QuDTOsr.    Bdited  from  the  Origmal  MSS.  by  A. 
Japp,LL.D.  Grown  8vo,  6ft.  De  Quincey'tPotthumfHU  Woiks.  Vol.  L 

TVmM— **  Here  we  have  De  Qainoey  at  bU  best  Will  br 

welcome  to  loven  of  De  Quinoey  and  loven  of  go«Nl  Utcratme." 

THE  LITTLE  MANX  NATION.  By  Haix  QmssKt 
Author  of  "The  Bondman."  Crown  8vo,  lUmtrated.  as.  0d.  paper, 
36.  6d.  cloth. 

FLORENTINE  NIGHTS,  ScHnabelewopski, 
the  Rabbi  of  Bachareh,  and  Shakes*- 
peare's  Maidens  and  Wonten.  By  Hbisbioh 

HuMK.  Translated  by  0.  Q.  Lklakd.  Crown  8vo,  5e. 
THE  COMING  TERROR,  and   other  Essays  and 
Letter*.  9y  Bobbbt  Buchavas.  SBCOND  BDITION.  Deny  dvor 
iai.6d. 

TYme*.— *'  Ditplayt  an  exuberance  of  pungent  expreHlbn  that  i» 
iteelf  enou|(h  to  eeeure  the  amueed  attention  of  the  reader." 

Daily  ChromeU,  —  This  amuaing,  wrong  -  headed,  MMtaefoaa, 
"  cranky  **  book  ihoold  be  widely  read,  for  there  la  not  a  dull  line 
Inlt.- 

HBDDA  QABLER.  iBSair^  latest  Drama..  Traiislated 
by  Bdmuhd  QoesB.  THRBB  BDITIONS.  Limited  <W«f*M  de  kaet^ 
with  three_portFaitt.  91i.  Libraiy  Bdition.  with  one  poctralt,  M. 
Vaudeville  Bdition.  paper,  Is. 

IMPERIAL  GERMANY.  A  critical  study  of  fact  and 
character.  By  Syditby  Whxtmax.  New  Bdition,  reviled  and  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  at.  6d.  cloth»  it^  paper. 

LONDON:  WM.  HEINEliNN,  21,  BEDFORD  ST.,  W.& 


Shortly  will  be  publiahed  a  Nnw  Bdition,  price  5«. 

ELECTRO-HOMEOPATHIC  MEDICINE 

A  New  Medical  Syetem.  Being  a  popular  and  donertla  goidi^ 
  founded  oa  experience. 


Traulated  (ander  the  direct  authori' y  oC  the  Author)  by 
BOBKBT  M.  Theobald.  M.A.,  M.R.C.S.B. 

LONDON;  DAVID  STOTT,  370,  OXFORD  ST., 


LETTERS  TO  A  PATIENT 

ox 

CONSUMPTION. 

By  JOHN  FRANCIS  CHURCHILL,  MJ>. 
DAVID  STOTT,  S70,  OxftortI  Bt^  LonCton,  W. 
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RUPTURE. 

REPORTS  of  Lawckt,  Bbttlsh  Mbdical  Jofbival.  Houpitai..  QAiBTTEi  Mkdicai 

^KKSS,  PRACTmONER,  ChKMIST  AXD  DRirGGIST,  HoMCE  JPATHiC  KiyiKW,  iLLUSTajlTRU 
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ATKINSON'S  PATENT  TRUSS 

FOB  THB 

RADIOJIL  imillE  or  RUFTURe 

IS  A 

Certain  Remedy. 

Pear  Sir,  86.  Mayfleld  Road,  Oosport.  Hants.    AprU  srth,  mu 

Pardon  delay  in,  acknowledffins  the  receipt  of  your  Patent  Truss,  but  have  been  waiting  to  soe  what 
effect  it  would  liave  upon  my  rupture.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  the  result  is  eminently  satisfactory— it  is  un* 
doubtedly  the  best  Truss  manufactured.  ])ly  D6ctar  told  me  I  should  never  ipet  rid  of  the  rapture  unless  I 
was  operated  upon.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  very  maMi  ttuvrised  when  I  rlsit  him  a^ain,  as  there  is  now  no  visible 
'  * —  of  the  rupture.  I  have  only  worn  your  CRiratwe  Truss  two  months,  but  oontinue  to  wear  It  yet  as  a 
^Td.  It  fitted  splendidly,  considerinsr  you  made  it  from  the  measurenfent  I  sent  you.  I  shall 
OAll  on  you  the  nrst  tine  I  come  to  town  to  personally  thank  you  for  the  care  you  took,  and  X  shall 
to  recommend  yotir  excellent  Truss  to  _i^  I  come  in  contact  with  who  maiy  tinfortUnately  be  In  need 
to  aytiele.— Yours  very  truly.  W.  J  PAYTiB.     P>S.~Yoii_inay  mak»  what  npy^on  like  of  this  letter. 

Warrants  of  Appointment  tc  H.M.  the  QUEB^T.  H  l.n.  the  EMPHESS  fREDERICK,  and  R.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  of  WALES 


SUMMER 

PATTERNS 
POST  FREE. 


no  agents 
e^^pCoyeB' 

>i  hip:,.'.'.  ♦  •  -ct''. 
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Orders  of  £1  U> 
value  to  any 
Railway  Statlpn 
in  the  united 
Kingdom. 

-ifpt  llKh-'!l»*9  Woftvinjw  In  Pure 


KOBRTON  BURNETT'S  ROYAL  SERGES  and  <>THER  PASHIONABTE  MATERI\LS  \n\c\v\w\  \Tr\<KUr  n.>^  -i,*  -i-i.t  IlKh-olasa  Woi 
Wool  for  the  oumtiiir  seMon.  Unsurmssixi  f.ir  Hpanty,  Novcltv,  .-hkI  st.  ri'n^  V  ii  i-'     \  i  .nr  i^:.'  \\  >-\r  u^  <hi:i'it:.-s    r.'ri'M  t  Kinis!i. 

MmiWm^^Uf^^y^     -       EGERTON  BURNETT,  Weilington,  Sorrerset.  Eno^lanc 


UaPIURED  by.  1(^(1^, 

The  magnificent  sUyfiV  aie^igi!7ezi| 
at  Edinburgh  Exhibf for  the  f 

Bast  and  CSieapest  Detective 
Oamofa'in  the  WqxM.^  ,  \ 


was  jcapti 

No6.  1  and  2.  I 

Theie  Ciinifras  are  bf-antlfuHy  made  in 
nlckH  silver,  atiy  p.^r^on  cail  use  them, 
each  time  ycti  N.uch  the  tn^Ker  a  picture 
xtriv.    ^■o.  J  6i/o,  12%  6^. 


li  taken.  No.  1  .Izc,  price  Bs:^r^';,^:::;:^^-^^r:^^^^ 
free       extra.    Kach  si/e  incliuie^  .Irv  j.l  itf  s.  cheiiiicab.  .<c'.  ib«cimbu« 

r.1AH4GER,  R.R.  DEFARTMEiNT,  THE  AMERICAN  GAMEMk 4X1.! 

397.   300,   EDGWAitE   ROAD.  I.ONI>C^  JW^— 


Second  Edition.    Crown  Svu,  iiapi  r  buaiiU,  -a. 

THE  MESMERIST'S  SECRET.  . 

Danikl  D(jUMr:K.  Author  of  "Out  of  the  Mist."  ' 

■  .Soturilai/  lieiicir:  "A  w  rk  somewliat after tlie'ihaQn(^~^6t' the 
fipnous  Mr.  Hyde  and  Dr.  Jekyll."  '  I'  >Ud 

The  Bookseller :    There  is  a  tragic  interest  in  tlieflttc^rM 

.1  Court  Journal ;  **  The  Story  is  in  itself  exceedingly  interesting, 
i^ld  the  various  incidents,  wliich  happen  in  Paris,  are  told  in  a 
n<ntural  inaiincr,  free  from  'Maggeration  ihd'mitnatlc  eCf^. 
Fffvv  will  givf  up  the  perusal  of  the  n'btel  until 'tbe^final  chapter 

has  beon  reached." 


JOHN  HADDON  .4^  00.,^  3  fu^d,     Bouverie  Str^t, 
fleet  Street,  TLO. 


OF  KOVEL  COKSTBUCTION,  GIVINO  A  MAONIPICATION  OF  FBOM  «  TO  11  TIMES.  AKD  Fdft' 
POUTABILITY  AUD  OKFIVITIOK  HAVE  NU  BQUAXm  .  .j.^* 

Price,  to  magnify  «  time*       ...  35e« 

r. '  I »   80e>  ',T«»:hT 

vi  <•       11   ese. 

  '  NoTK.— The  Ix'^t '/rdinarv  lie.d-jf'aM  onlv  m.'\j;uirie3  4  times.  --^  "} 

TESTIMONlAX»S.— f  roni  MAjaii  Savage,  K.K.  ;— "  Your  *  KariKi* '  field  glass  eombineb  In  a  rrnvirkabU 

deirree  tivh  7>-.u>-'- apd^/^r  lUfmiti  m." 

.  From  Lt.-Ccl.  PrKtrr— i"  The  heKl-^lajs  you  sent  me  gave^reai  talis/actisn ;  please  aend'me  another  the  lame.*' 

>  .  :    J  .  ^ost  Pr^e  In  pritatn;  ae  eztn^  to  any  foreign  ^t'iim'i  wIW 

To  be  bad  only  from 

J.  LIZARS,  Manufacturing  Optician, 

16:  GLASS70ED  ST.;  AND  260.  SAUCHIEHALL  S^..  GLASGOW 
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Concerning  Indlsestiom 

rIS  troubleeome  complaiob  showi  itself  by  feeling*  of  p»in,  tencUnMss,  weight,  fulneaa.  dlstenrion,  oppreMlpo,  or 
gentTAl  uneaslneM  after  partaking  of  food;  heartburxi.  flatulency,  drowsiness,  indigestion,  aansea, vomiting,  either 
after  meals  or  in  the  early  morning;  flushings  of  the  face,  with  redness  abofut  the' nose;  sick  headache,  furred,  dry,  or 
white-coated  tongue;  foulness  of  breath,  aciaity.  with  a  flrequMiV Vising  of  a  watery,  acrid,  sour,  or  tasteless  fluid  in  the 
mouth ;  Inss  of  appetite,  (more  especially  for  break:ast),  giddiness,  fatness,  ffeeliugs  of  languor  and  sleepiness,  with 
disinclination  to  move  after  eating;  imubllity  and  mental  depression,  amounting  sometimes  to  extreme  jnekincholy}  a 
torpid  state  of  the  bowels,  with  eAOes«ive  fBebletiesa.'  These  symptoms  dearly  indicate  faulty  oigestlon.  from  debility  oi 
the  stomach  and  defective  gasiric  juice.  No  mnlidne  acts  so  leadily  upon  tliese  stomach  derangement^ «s  Quy  s  Tonic/ 
By  bradng  up  the  walls  of  the  organ,  increasing  tbe  quantity  and  improvina  ihe  quality  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  highest 
digestive  efficiency  is  maintained.  The  api^efite.  returns,  digestiou  is  qa-ckenei1.  and  assimfl  ition  Is  rendered  ^CMect. 
Nothing  CAU  be.u«ed\vith  so  much  certainty  iu  bug  staudlug  cases  of  dyspepsia.  The  most  acute  sj^lferiDg  A^<H(iy 
subsides  luider  its  power! uily  restoring  in flueace.  , 

Is  alttliis  trite?  Xhe  follawins^  lettefs  make  reply  t 


"  Wesl*»y  Manse,  St.  Leonar  's-on-Sea. 

**  Bkxb  Sibs,— I  heieby  c  esire  to  express  my  extrtme  ini 
debtiedness  to  jou  for  the  speedy  and  great  relief  and  benefit 
my  wife  has  derived  througii  taking  Ouy^s  Tonic ;  h'  r  suf- 
feringa  from  indig<«tloa  were  very  s-vere,  and  her  loss  of 
appetite  protracted.  For  several  months  sne  could  not  tnke 
a  meal  without  pain ;  in  facr,  she  was  very  rarely  free  from 
pain  during  tho;e  months,  but  your  first  l>jttle  restored  ht-r 
appetite  aud  greatly  allevinted  her  sufferings,  and  she  is 
fast  regaining  ber  wonted  energy  and  brightness  of  spiri  t ;  she 
now  takes  her  food  i»  ith  pletssurn,  and  has  no  discomfort  after. 

'*  Please  accept  our  most  cordial  thanks  for  y«mr  excellent 
remedy,  also  for  so  promptly  forwarding  iheothtr  bottles  as . 
desired. 

"  I  rema?n,  on  her  behalf,  yours  gratefully  and  8inc«»rely, 
"April      lr>i>l."  ••(Kev  )  STEPHEN  HaBPBR.  " 


"J,  Portman  Mansions,  •  ■ 

**  London,  W. 

"  DeIR  Slit  — I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  s^ontaneooaly 
testifyixlg  to  the  eiBvacy  of  Ony's  Ton  c  and  Fruit  pilis.  I 
am  a  martyr  to  iiidi^e*tion,  and  have  found  nothing  so 
beneficial  as  yotir  remedies.  The  Tonic  was  analysed  by  a 
friend  of  mine— a  mtmber  of  the  medical  p  ofeislon  in 
Dublin,  and  appears  (from  a  letter  I  rcQelve^a  short  time 
since)  to  be— not  a  quack's  mixture,  but  made  from  qiiite  an 
ideal  prescription.* I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

;  -^p.  gabdkjbIr," 

To  the  Manager,  Guy's  Tonic  Company." 


OXnrs  TONIC  can  be  obtained  of  aU  Chemitts  at  2s.  9cL  per  botUe :  or  will  be  sent,  post  firee,  on 
receipt  of  the  amonnt  (Se.  9d.)  by  the  OXnT'B  TONIC  COIEPANY,  4  Lndgate  Clreus.  London,  X,a 


Children's  Bordered 
Ir«dies'  „ 
Gentlemen's  „ 


ISperdoz.  I  Hemstitched:  ' 

8/8     „        Udies'   8/lUperdof# 

3/3     „       I  Gentlemen's    3/11  „ 


AwaxML  OBANB  BXPZ^XMUk OOigbest  Award)  Edinburgh,  1890;  TWO  PRIZE  BfEDALS,  Paris,  1819/ 

ROBINSON   &  CLEAVER'S 

IRISH  CAMBRIC 

Bmhroidmd  Handkevcbiefa  from  !/•  to  20/'- 
each.  Inltislt.  Me*,  woven  and  embroidered. 

IRISH  DAMASK 
TABLE  LINEN. 


POCKET  HANDKERCHIEFS. 


ii  Napkins,  8s,  Ud.  P«»r  doeen.  Dinner  Naplilns,  5s- 6d.  per  doien.  .Table  potht.  2  yards jqnare 
'  *    2ryardin>y  3  yards.  6s.  Ud.  each,  kitchen  Table  Cloth*,  Hid.  each.  Strong  HuoSkbaok 
_j.  W.  ctosen.  Frilird  Unen  PJliow  Ca»e8.Jroin  ^^s^M^  each.  _ 
iamples  anc  -  •  -      - .  -    .  ^  - 

palt  of  tbe  war] 


28.  Ud. 

Tu\T«?ll 

Sami 


iruB  wj  y  yards.  6b.  Ud.  eacb.  

,  dosen.  Frilled  tlnen  PUiow  Ca»e8.  frpm  !».  Md. .«  ^  _ 

Illustiated  Price  LUts  of  abore;  alsd  of  Shirt«,  Cbllars,  Cuffs,  Ac.  &c.,  post  free,  to  taxf 


ipies  and  .. 

BYAPPOfNTM£NTS  TO  THE  QVEiM  AND  EUPRESa  FREDERICK  OF  OERMAMY. 


COUNT  MATTEI'S 


DIREOTIpY  IMPORTED  BY 

WILPOTID  &  CO., 

AUTHORISBD  AQB5TS  OF  COUNT  HXTlih 
t  iAtid  ia  daUy  oamtfiuBleaMi  wt^^ 
41,  HANWAY  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Descrlptfue  Circular,  with  Uat  of  RBtnedlea  and  their  usea, 

free  on  application  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

'  New  Enjjlish  EtliHuii  m»w  remly,  i>rioe  2s.  tVl. ;  clotli  33.  6d. 
(Postage  .3(1.  extra)  ; 

Electro-HomoBopatliy;  The  Principles  of  New 
,Nunfi  Di^;3e»{icA  Science.    By  Count  Mattei. 


HOOPING-COUGH. 

Roche '8  Herbal  JEmbrocatian. 

Thk  Celeubated  Effectual  Cure  without  Intebical  MRDTcrrE. 
The  EMBROCATION  will  be  found  effectual  in  cases  of  CEOUP^ 
BRONCHITIS,  and  LUMBAGO. 
"  10."S.  Devonshire  Street,  Mile  End,  June  23^  1868. 
Messrs,  EfWARix**  k  Sov.  Queen  Victoria  Stret-t.  ^ 
"Gent'einen,— Having suffenMl severely frtiin Bronchitis,  I  was  recora- 
mended  bv  a  Physician  at  the  London  Hospital  to  try  *  Roche's  Enibro' 
cat-ion.'   i  have  pleasure  to  let  you  know  I  have  used  the  *  JBngibrocation ' 
with  good  result,  and  shall  in  future  recommend  the  same4;0  *^l^^h^99- 
frleoas  who  alMMild  bo  auffering  from  the  tame  oompIaint^^^^Ma^ 
QentlMnen.  yoon  truly.  ^9^*  I>(|BWoox).** 

Sold  by  mOBt  Chemists  throughout  the  United  ^^mm,  M%  (Monlfit 
.  ,  and  Abroad.     Price  4s.  per  Bot||k  | 

Sole  Wholesale  Agents— 
w  EDWARDS     SON,  157,  Queen  Victoria  St  .  LONDON,  B.C. 


^  f OK  LIS-  Support  Without  Pressure. 

LAD1E8'  COMBINATIONS  in  Nalutal  Wool,  8s. ; 
Merino.  59.        Pure  Naturnl  W«x>l  Vesrs.  i^.d-i.; 
Very  hf St  warm  Ribbed  Vest",  3s.;  ChildreTi's  »oft 
Scotch  Wool  Oombiuatiotii.  'r  >rn  is.  M  ;  an  artirl*» 
Gems'  Knitted  Vesr^  a"<l  P^ius.      KNiriHI'  l^KLT.S.  KNEK 
CAP3,  GLOVES.  &  HO**lEEV.  ,Qjj'>f«»  Ma^aznie. 

•AKHCMHY^  KNirrSD   OORSST   OO.,  NOTTINaHAM. 


TOOTUIN 


IN  THE  BUST. 

Send  S  Btsinpt 


EXgloMX  Testlmcai^  Quote  TWagMthi 
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IMBML  OONTBMTS  IMDBX« 


A  PBRPBOT  LUXURY  FOR  TENDER  FEET. 

Norris's  Horse  Skin  Boots  and  Shoes. 


12s.  6d. 

14s.  6d. 


COBfPARATIVKLY  A  NSW  PRODUCT. 
Delightfully  Soft.  TakeaBrilliantPolitti.  WillnotCraoK  Every  pair  Guaranteed 


17s.  6d 
14s.  6d. 


HANMEWN 
1^  18/6 


Dear  Sir,— I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  BooU.   I  am  very  much  pleased  indee<i  with  them 
TiMty  fit  me  admirahiy,  and  mrm  a  srMt  oomflMrt.  'Thanking  you  for  your  attention. 

I  am,  youn  very  truly.  GEO.  CRICHTON. 

Sand  wick,  Shetland,  12  nm. 
Dear  Sir.— Send  me  another  catalogne.    -Qlad  to  sav  Boot6  and  Shoes  are 
mmrlnm  well.- Your*  truly.  AIlTHUK  MORTON. 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  U8T  AND  TESTIMONIALS  POST  FREE.     (Send  Shape 
of  Foot  on  Paper  or  Old  Shoe  for  Size.) 
Cash  with  Order.     All  Goods  Carnage  Paid. 

e.  I.  N0RRI8,  28  &  29,  ST.  SWITHIN'S  LANE.  LO. 

BRANCHES :  62,  KINO  WILLIAM  STREET ;  39.  BI8H0P8QATB  STREET,  LONDON.  B,C, 
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THE  C All  GRAPH  WBITINC  MAGHINL 

The  Fastest,  most  Durable,  Easiest  operated  Type  Writerte  IM  mariceC 

The  writing  can  be  press-copied  and  manifolded. 

Saves  labour,  time,  and  m-'ney.  ,  ^ 

For  speelmeiis  of^iraric  aiidlpr|eei,*aM^  feo-^-^ 

THE  AMEMCAN  WRITING  MACNIIIE  C0.'8  RRANCH.  COVENTRY^ 


OR  TO 


MIDLAND 
26s. 


VYSE  STm  BIRMINGHAM 


T.  DAVISON,  General  Agegt,  92,  Qneeri  Street,  Clieapside,  London,  E.C. 

COUNTIES  WATCH  CO., 
IMmIIS,QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  LONDON  LC. 

(Near  MANSION  HOUSE i. 

25s. 

Gentlemen's  Fine  Silver  WHtoh.  tint  crystal  glass,  26s. 
Ladie*'  Fine  Silver  Watcl»,  flat  crysUil  glass,  highly 

l^nishfl  mov^'ment,  25a 
Youths'  Fine  Silver  Watch,  flat  crystal  glass,  258. 
lilies'  GoM  L«  ver.  in  exquisiU-  (  has-**!  ctises,  TOs. 
Gent.'s  ditto.  eii^,'in»'-tunif'i  cnset.  80' 
Gent.'s  Silvt  r  Kvy 


'<l  ens*' 

i»em.  s  oHw  r  n.r>i.-ro  j-Plate  L^-vers,  W^. 
Gent.'s  Silver  Keyle«a  |-Plate  Lever,  hunting  case*, 
678. 

Qent.'8  Fine  Gold  Kflfleit  Ltnrm  ilroiic  besyy 
cases,  100s. 


Wfttohot  and  Jowollonr  ftt  WIioIohJo  Ml  Prioiti 


Thomiod  lUnitm- 


Catalogues  containing  One 
ti<Mis,  post  free  on  apuiication  to  say  pvtt  of  tbe 
World .  Cbcquee  and  Fott  Olllce  Ordert  to  be  nude 


Vyieeti 


to  Um  Oonpeny'a  Mftnafer.  Mr.  A.  Fkbot. 


glue  Ctold  Pesri  flower  Braoelet,  in  Caae,  £9  Uf, 

I  tftw  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Novelties  Pott  Free  on 

I   application  to  any  part  of  the  world. 


yine  Dtomon^  and  WhoV  'Pfmr\  Bracelet.  £14. 


■STABLISHED    1838.  ESTABLI8HKO  IMfk 

H.  STATHAM  &  CO.'S 

GARDEN  HOSE 

AND  BRABS  FITTiyQa 

Inside  Bore  |-in.   J-fn-    Hn.  fin.    fin.  Mn, 
Li^ht.  for  little  pressure,  1-ply      ...  S^d.  4id.  Sid.  Oid.  *7l€L  Od.  per  loot. 
Medium,  for  greater  pressure,  S-ply  4id.   SJd.  7id.   sjd.  lO^d.  „ 

Extra  Strengrth,  8-ply    ...     ...  6d.    6id.  7Jd.  9d.   lOid.  11 

Tap,  Rose,  and  Jet  2/e    3/-     i/-    6/6    8/6   10/-  the  Ml. 

HcwoRael  for  winding  up  k  wheeling  away  bote  after  use,  10/-,  1^-,  90h,  SS/-  mA. 


CORPORATION 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


Advertisements. 
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SMOKE  PLAYER'S  NAVY  GUT. 

PUYER'S  NAVY  CUT 

/S  THE  ORIGINAL 

Sold  only  in  1-ounce 
Packets,  and  2,4,  8-ounce 
and  1  lb.  Tins,  which  keep 
the  Tobacco  in  fine  smok- 
ing condition. 


Ask  at  all  Tobacco  Sellers',  Stores,  &c., 
and  Take  no  other. 

SMOKERS  ARE  CAUTIONED 
AGAINST  IMITATIONS. 

The  OCNUINB  bears  the  Trade  Mark—"N0TT!N6HAM 
CASTLE  "  on  every  Paohet  anil  Tin. 


PLAYER'S  NAVY  CUT  CICAREHES 

in  Packets  containing  12. 


SOMETHING  NEW  >'or  LADIES. 

In  compliance  with  snggestions  from  the  Medical  and  Nursing  Frofessions,  the  Patentees  of  SoatbaH's  Sanitary  Towels 
are  now  manafacturing  a  new  mediom  Towel  at  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  per  Dozen,  the  series,  instead  of  Numbers, 
being  now  in  sizes,  as  follows : — 

Size  1.— Is.  per  packet  of  12  Towels. 

Size  2.— (The  New  Towel)  Is.  6d.  per  packet  of  12  Towels. 

Size  8.— 2s.  per  paoket  of  12  Towels. 

Size  4.-^2s.  &d.      „       „  „ 

jfV  A  SPECIMEN  OF  THE  NEW  1^.  TOWEL  WILL  BE  SENT,  POST  FREE,  on  application 
to  tho  LADY  MANAGER,  17,  Bull  Street,  Birmingham ;  from  wiiom  also  may  bo  obtained 
SAMPLE  PACKETS  at  Is.  3d.,  Is.  9d.,  2s.  3d.,  and  3s.  2d.  per  paclcet  of  One  Doasn. 

^f«f/S— SOUTHALL    BROTHERS   &  BARCLAY,  •BinninghanL 

Blay  be  ohtained  flrom  Ladles'  Ontittt«r»  thronghont  the  World.  

THE   "HAMMOND"  TYPEWRITER. 


»I1AIIII0NB 


Speed:  Highest  Record,  181  words  in  one  minute,  equal 
to  758  finger  movements,  or  an  average  of  12^  per  second. 
Alignment:  Perfect  and  permanent. 
Tjrpe:  Instantly  interchangeable.    21  kinds. 
Impression:  Uniform,  being  independent  of  touch. 
Paper :  Takes  any  width,  20  yards  in  length 
Work  :  Always  in  sight. 

One  Machine  writes  Poet'Carda  or  Briefs,  Englieh  and  any  Foreign  Language. 

TK«M  mw9  advMtaMS  powewed  by  no  other  Maohino. 
ARB  TNiV  AOVANTAOBS  YOU  WiUtTt 

TYPEWHITEI  M.      HEAD  OmCEl:  SO,  QUEEN  VieTORM  STIKT,  16. 


vni 


ptMCe^  ti»  a.w<i  m«  ;  ano  ogNfcRAL  cuwi«.i-»^a  irtUfcA,  page  xi. 


TO  ADVkMTlSttRa, 


BATES'  SULPHUR  SALT 

Clears  off  Plmplaf.  Spots,  and  Skin  EnipUons  Uk»  Magle. 

This  agreeabl<»  Compound  Is  by  far  Uie  mA«t  economical 

and  reliable  blood-purifying  medicine  tiiat  mu 
be  used.   Sulphur  Salt  will  be  found  the 
best  preventive  and  cure  of 

Pimples  on  the  Face, 
Skin  Eruptions 
Generally, 


Bilioiuness,  Ckm- 
stipaAlon.  and  CkmtF 
and  Rbetunatic  Affections. 

Sulphur  SftU  is  poM  in  Bottles,  prirr  Is.  M. 
and  is.  6a.,  or  sent  per  poat  lor  3<1.  ana  tkl.  extra. 
Jt'fplfniilll  MMIelM    Bxoellent  for  Ladies.    Children  like  It. 

JPV  W.BATESf  Brookes  Bar,  M Ay C II ESTER. 

PROFESSOR  D.  L.  DOWD'S 

HEALTH  EXEBGISEB 

FOR  BRAIN  WORKERS  &  SEDENTARY  PEOPLE. 

Gentlemen,  Ladies,  Youths,  Athlete,  or  Invalid. 

COMPLETE  HOME  GYMNASIUM 

Takes  up  but  inches  square  of  floor  room; 
new.  Scientific,  durable,  comprehensive, 
cheap.  Indor8e<l  bv  2<>,000  physicians,  lawyers, 
clergymen,  ».Hiit'>rs'.  and  others  now  tsing  it. 
Remember  Knowle.lge  is  Power."  Send  for 
Illustrated  Circular,  40  Kr^ravimjs.  Frec. 
SCIENTIFIC  PHYSICAL  CULTURE, 

Prestbury  Road.  MACCLESFIELD. 

The    HEALTH    EXERCISER,  Chart  of 
Exercises,  and  SKLF-INSTKUCTOH,  Scientific 
and  Practical,        12mo  pp..  SO  Illustrations, 
boxed  and  sent  on  receipt  of  price— Plaix  iftu, 
galvanised  60i.,  niokel  pitted  58».  &  740. 


WINElWlllWlf 


S  NON-INTOXICATING^ 

j[ER!BEER!BELn' 


MASON'S  WINE  ESSENCES 

f.  Are  the  BEST  and  PUREST 

**  These  Essenre?  produce  in  a  few  minutes  a  delicious  Temperance  Wine 
OrOwdlalt  Glnxer.  Orange.  Strawberry.  Raspberry.  Black  Cunant,  Ac. 

ONE  TABLESPOONFUL  OP 

MASON'S  EXTRACT  !f  HERBS 

Makes  One  Otllon  of  splendid  Beer.  Kefresbin^,'  aiul  Ncn-IntoxicatuiK. 
Sample  Bottle  of  either  Essence  or  Extract  sent  for  9  stampi,  or  a 
BottTe  of  eacli  for  15  stamps.   Agents  wanted. 

NEWS  ALL  &  MASON,  NOTTINGHAM. 


EPILEPTIC  FITS. 

Host  remarkable  cures  continue  to  be  effected  by  Mr. 
Obbobnk's  remedy  for  epilepsy,  which  has  won  for  itself 
golden  opinions  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  .  Full  particulars 
(with  testimonials)  sent  free  on  application  to  JAAISS 
08B0RKK,  Medical  Pharmacy,  Ashbourne,  DerbyAlre. 
Dce  permitted  to  Rev.  J.  Baker,  M»A.,  Stockport. 


The 


Patent  SUN  KNIFE  CLEANER. 

15s.  to  30s. 


ABOONTOEVERYHOUSEWIFEr 

AND  A  POSITIVE 
TREASURE  TO  SERVANTS. 

'  Grcftt  Savinjf  in  Wear  of  Knives.  Equal 
In  Utility  and  Durability  to  tho<»'  sold  at 
£,<  Hn  l  "upwanis.  With  ordiimry  wenr. 
the  machine  will  last  km r  years  vsit),- 
out  repair,  being  a  cost  of  less  than  a 
penny  ^jer  week,  including  powder.  If 
you  see  it,  you  will  buy  it.  Ask  your 
Ironmonger  to  show  one  to  you. 

Illustrated  Price  List,  Post  FreeiL 

SUN  KNIFE-CLEANER  CO., 

10tol2,  SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  1:13.  LON^jON,  S.E. 


STAFFOROSHIRE  CHINA. 


For  Ids.  6d.  CARIIIAGK  PAID^ 
(2s.  extm  to  Scotlani  or  Ireland) 
we  will  forward  direct  from  the 
factory  the  following  case  of  fine 
China  and  Faience  :— Beautiful 
China  Tea  Service  (srimple  cup 
an«i  saucer  on  re<'eipt  ot  \  '<\  htaniiw), 
full  5i/e.  fo  tv  piecet.  in  new  Term 
C"ttn  ne^onuinii  and  Gold,  or  rlcli 
Peicoek  Gre-n  and  Gold;  Hand- 
some Bread  Tray  o;  Cheese  S'atid  ; 
Teapot  and  Stand;  Mounted  Hot 


Buy 


ete. 


Covered  Butter  Cooler  and  Stand 
Water  Jug. 

All  thA  Palanoe  richly  hand-painted  ana  ffUt. 
oSod?^SSi  and  tertSht  fS)m  the  Potteries 
I^d^d  andcStffwSTfg  School.,  Hotel..  Olab..  et 

For  17s.  6d. 
we  will  forward 
direct  from  the 
factory.  CAR- 
RIAQ'E  PAID 
(2s.  extra  to 
Scotland  or 
Ireland^  this 
complete  Din- 
ner Ser\  i<v  on 
best  ivory 
tinted  Iron- 
stone China, 
new  decoration 
in  bright  pink 

or  brown.  Con-  .  ,^    ^        ^.i.*  c 

tenu  of  Service  :-13  meat  platee.  12  pudding  ditto,  12  cheese  ditto.  5 
meat  dl.he.  (a6«)rted  sires),  2  covered  vegetable  dlshe.,  1  complete 
sauce  tureen  with  ladle  and  stand,  1  tauce  or  butter  boat.   Buy  ^ifaa 
direct  from  the  potteries,  fresh  and  bright.   On  goods  for  export  wf 
carriage  to  Bni»uh  port  and  .bip^at  lowett  possible  rate.  . 
JUuttraied  DetignM  of  Tea,  Cd/ee,  Z>i«»«',  W;^«*«r  Servicei  free. 
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SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.'S  SPRING  LIST. 

BDITBD  BY  PBOP.  NBTTLBSHIP,  M.A..  axd  Ds.  SANDYS 

SIOTIONABT  of  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES,  MythMogy.  Religion,  Literatnre  and  Art 

▲dftpted  from  the  Work  of  Prof.  SBYFFBBT  by  HBNBY  NBTTLB8U1P,  M.A..  Profe«M»r  of  Latin  Litenture  in  the  Uoiveraity  of  Oxford* 
and  J.  B.  SANDYS,  Utt.D..  Public  Orator  in  the  Univ«r»ity  of  Cambridge.  With  over  tfO  Uluftrationa.  Crown  4to.  Double  Colomna,  m.  % 
Presentation  Bditiuo,  228. 6d. 

The  TIMES  eayt "  At  ono«  mof«  conciae  acd  more  eomprebensive  than  the  well-known  Dictionary  of  Oreek  apd  Boman  Antiquities  which 
has  so  long  held  the  field  In  this  countiy,  a&d  is  now  re-appearing  in  a  new  and  enlarged  edition.  For  that  rwy  reason  it  will  he  more  adspted  to 
the  requirements  of  ce^  tain  classes  of  students,  while  its  scholaily  execution  and  its  copious  iiiustrations  render  it,  within  its  limits,  a  formidabM 
rival  to  Dr.  WiUlam  Smith's  invaluable  voiumes." 


CANON  UDDON*a  SBBMONS  of 

SERMONS  (14)  PREACHED  by  H.  P.  UDDON. 

'  D.D..  U.O.L..  Canon  of  St.  Paul's.  Third  Series,  forming  Vol.  VL 
of  the  **  C  o'  tennpnrafy  Pulpit  Library."  Cloth  extra,  giit  tnp^is.  6d. 

SCHOPENHAUER  SERIES.  T 

I^T.  BAILS  y  SAUNDSBS,  M.A.(Oxon.)-CONCLUDING  VOLUME. 

4.  THE   ART  of  LITERATURE.     By  A. 

SOUoPBNUAUR. 
Th««  othrr  V'«lum>s  are:— I.  THB  WISDOM  of  LIFB.  2*. 
<X)UNSBl.S  and  MAXIMS.  2:fid.-^  KBLIG10N:a  lhalogur.A/*.  'is.dd. 
~5  SrrniKS  in  PKSSiMfSW.   2tf  M.    n^nh  in  r  S  Con*i  B.iition.  

RIDDLES  of  the  SPHINX:  a  Study  in  the 

Phil*  sopliy  of  Kvoiutiou.   By  A.  rKOu  LuDYTB.   8vo.  12*. 
Intrductoiy — ^Agues' Icism— Scepticism-  Pessimism— Rt-coi  fttruction 
—The  tfethod  of  Phil<  souhv— The  Mrtxphysio*  of  Kvntution— Furmi  Isb 
of  the  Iaw  of  ^vo'ution—lLui  aud  tLe  World—lUa  and  God— 
InmortsAity— Conol  usi«ni. 

llRW  VOLUMB  op  MR.  THU^Ua  ••SOUTH  APRIC4.- 

mSTORT  Of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  1795-1834.  By 

OFO.  McCALL  THFAt..  With  7  C.  l«  ur»dMi»ps,  Ac.  mo. 
Thf  vnlume*  ai'ca»ly  published  are "  Soiiih  A^nca.  14^1*>1.'  15«.; 
tai»l-i79ft.  15*.:  *'The  Bmi»;rant  Boirrs.  IsatS-lSM**  (Seooud  Bdition), 
Ifts.;  ••The  Repu»>lics  aud  Nutive  Tfrrftor  es.  1854-1872."  15i  "Mr. 
TliSMlhas  unquestianable  qualifications  lor  the  task  he  has  undei taken." 
'Sptetator. 

THE  TRUTH  about  the  PORTUGUESE  in 

AFBICA.   By  J.  P.  MANSEL  WKALB.   28.  6d. 

THE    BRITISH    COLONIST    in  NORTH 

AMBBICA  :  a  Guide  for  InTendir  g  Rmi^^nts.  388  pp.  and  2  la  ge 
Goloureii  Ms^s.  M,;  cloth,  39.  **  Unusually  accurate,  and 
abnost  uuiqu*  among  it<  das*  for  the  hon^stv  with  which  the  good 
and  bad  art*  placed  before  the  reader.*'~^'d<2effiy. 

VICISSITUDES  of  BUSH-LI^   in  AUS- 

TBAUA  and  BBVf  ZBALASD.  By  DUOALO  FBBOUSUR  (an 
old  Oolonlst).  8vo.  lOsttd.  *' Adventures  abound.  A  capital  book 
tot  anybody  not  toi>  old  l<am  is  this  medly  of  fisrming  and 
flffhtlhg,  courtship,  and  strlf-help."— ilaCi-/a0eAMi.  **  A  fssoiuatirtg 
inUture  of  reality  md  romance.  Mr.  Fenrason  is  an  old  Colnnist, 
mhn  knows  the  Wurid  as  well  as  a  London  West-Bnder  knows  Hyde 
Park.''-£'c^o.  

MR  GEOKGK  TWO  P0BM8. 

a.)  niOM  DAWN  to  SUNSET.  Crown  870,68. 
(2.)  THE  PAGEANT  of  UFE.  Second  Edition. 

4s.  0d. 

*'  In  '  From  Dawn  to  Sunset '  Mr.  Barlow  manifesto  In  ouite  an  equal 
digtea  what  he  lias  already  shown  in  his  *  Pageant  of  Life.'  a  power 
snfBeiwit  to  place  him  in  the  same  rank  with  Tennyson,  Swinburne, 
and  Matthew  Amokt."— fTrreminftor  Sevi^.  **He  stands  forward  as 
*n  inspired  teacher  of  mankind.  Hla  poetry  orerliows  with  passion, 
eloquence,  and  music."-' J3/aeX:  and  tf%<te. 

A  FREAK  of  FATE.  By  the  Earl  of  Desart, 

Author  of    Lord  and  Lady  Plocadilly,"  Ac.  Ac  3voU.  [Shor^. 

JEROME.    By  Annabel  Gray,  Anthor  of 

*' B^tella."  Ac..  Ac  a  volt,  31s.  «d.  [Thi$day. 

THE  WAGES  of  SIN.  By  Lucas  Malet.  The 

nfth  (Oabtnet)  Bditkm  of  this  meet  tueoessfol  Novel.  2  vols., 
neatly  bound.  lOs. 

raiFOBM  WITH  THB  AUTHOR'S  €s.  BOOKS. 

BETTER  DEAD.  By  J.  JUL  Barrie,  Author  of 

"Aold  Lkht  Idyllsp"  **A  Window  In  Thnuns,"  Ac    Dark  blue 
boekram.  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 
'*  DeligbtfulJy  hmnorous  and  clever."— IZrvisw  of  BevUws, 


NEW  VOLS.  OF  SONNENSCHEIN'8 
CHEAP  STANDARD  AUTHORS. 

1.  DTCE'S  SHAEESFEASE.   New  Editioa.  ia  10 

vols.,  8vo.  458.  net. 
Thi«  well-known  Bditiofa  of  Shakespeare,  with  the  Bev.  A.  Dyoe^J 
CopvrigUt  Te<r,  Notes,  BiAgraphy,  Glo8«sry.  Ac.  Is  universally  regarded 
as  t/u  Standard  Ubnry  Bdition.  OrlginaUy  publUli<-4  at  £6.  it  is  now 
for  Hie  first  time  offered  at  a  popular  pnoe,  nandsomely  bound  in  dark 
blue  cloth. 

**Bead  Pepys;  it  is  the  best  History  of  EngUnd  extant.**— BmbrsoX. 

POTS'  DIARY  and  OORBESPONDENCE.  Edited 

by  Lord  bBAYBBoOKE.  4  vuis.  8vo.  I8s.  net.  It  includee 
Ibe  CopyHgNt  Matrer  (whirh  hfs  t  een  rreeially  purchase).  >ote4, 
ani  Appeiidices.  togt-th«-r  with  a  Life  of  Pepys.  a  o-  pi«iu«  Index.  Ac. 
**  One  of  the  cheapvet,  neatest,  .ami  most  worthy  rtfprlnts  that  W9 
have  oume  aeroes.  Tt«e  foholar's  «ditii.o.'*~i&.vieie  of  Beviewt. 

LETTERS  of  HOKAOE  WALPOIE.  Selected  and 

BditedbyPiofeisorC.D.  YOBGB,M^  avoU.8vo.  8s.net. 


NEW  VOLS.  OF  "SOCIAL  SCIENCE  SERIES." 

2&  THE  LAND  and  «h»  LASOUBEBS.   By  B«T. 

^  C.  W.  Stabbs.  HJL  (Otntab.)  ak<(L 

26.  THB  EVOLUTION  of  PBOPEBIT.   By  Faol 

Lafargue.  2s.  6d. 

27.  OBIME  and  its  OAUSES.    By  W.  DonglM 

Morrison,  of  H  JC  Prison.  Mfaadsworth.  as.  6d. 

28.  PRINOIPLES  of  STATE  IKTERFSBENCE.  By 

D.  O.  Hitohie.  M.A.  (Oxon).  U.  tfd.  Four  Bssays  ou  the  PoUtioat 
PldkMOtOiy  of  Spencer,  Mill,  and  T.  H.  Oieen. 

29.  GEElilAN  SOCIALISM  and  F.  LASSALLE.  By 

W.  H.  Dawsoo.  as.  6d. 

SO.  THE  FUB8B  and  the  CONSCIENOE.  By  H.  U. 

IhoiDpeon,  Jl JL  (Oaatab.).  li.6d. 

**  Healthily  orthodox ;  maintains  that  the  Competitive  System,  ibough 
clogged  in  ira  operation,  is  fundamentally  just  and  sekcUve,  though 
not  eduoative.''~3/aKcAeft<r  Guardian, 

31.  THE  OBIGIN  of  PEOPEBTY  in  LAND.  By 

Pustel  de  Coolanges.  Trantlated  by  Margar^  A»hley.  IVltb  an 
Introduction  onTHB  BBGLISU  ItfAHOB,  by  ProfeMor  W« 
Ashley,  MJL  2b.  td,  .        .  * 

CAPITAL :  a  Critical  Analysis  of  Capitalist 

PBODUCTION.  By  KABL  MABX.  Edited  by  F.  ENQBLS. 
Fourth  Bdition.  Thick  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
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The  Greatest  Remedy  of  Modern  Times.    Endorse4  the 

Highest  Authorities. 

Bromo-Phosph,o^  Brain  Food 

(LIQ.  PH08PH.  BROMIDI  CO.,  BUDDOLPH) 

The  Sovereigrn  Remedy  for  Nervous  Exhaustion,  and  every  form  of  Mental  and 

Physical  Weakness. 

Prescribed  by  the  most  Eminent  Physicians,  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  Clergyment 
Merchants,  and  Literary  Men,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Discovery  of  one  of  the  ablest  Physicians  of  the  19th  Ce^tu^y. 

It  has,  during  a  long  and  extensive  practice,  been  subjected  to  the  most  severe  tests,  before  being  presented  to  the  Pablic 
in  its  present  form.  Its 
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on  the  human  system  have  quickly  won  for  it  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  medicines  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  eneigy  and 
vital  force,  and  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when,  at  home  and  abroad,  by  land  and  sea,  it  will  become  the  recognised  and 
standard  remedy  for  every  form  of  weakness. 

BROMO-PHOSPH,  OR  BRAIN  POOD. 

To  trace  the  history  of  BROMO-PHOSPH,  or  BRAIN-FOOD,  from  its  inception  to  the  prominent  position  it  now 
occupies,  is  to  record  a  career  of  sacoess  almost  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  chemical  research.  Wrom  the 
obscurity  of  private  practice,  it  has  won  its  way  through  the  hard  barrier  of  lay  and  professional  prejudice,  and 
is  daily  reoeivinir  endorsement  at  the  hands  of  the  most  ffifted  physicians,  while  grateful  patients,  in  aU  parts 
of  the  ooontry.  are  proud  to  aoknowledffe  their  lastiner  indebtedness  to  its  strange,  and  almost  macrio,  mastery 

over  disease. 

"  The  best  investment  I  ever  made  was  one  penny  stamp  sent  to  the  Rudolph  Laboratory,  in  return  for  which  I 
obtained  particulars  of  *  Bromo-Phosph,  or  Brain  Food,*  and,  whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  I  have  been  a  brighter  and 
more  successful  man  since  I  knew  the  virtues  of  this  remarkable  rerao'iy.  My  conviction  is  that  it  the  business  men 
of  to-day  could  know  the  real  value  of  it,  you  would  find  it  in  every  office  and  warehouse  an  acknowledged  necessity." 


The  proprietors  do  not  ask  the  public  to  believe  their  statements,  but  beg  that 
every  man  and  woman  who  has  to  work  hard  and  think  much  should  read  the 
statements  of  patients  who  gladly  confess  that  brighter  days  have  dawned  since 
they  knew  the  virtues  of  Bromo-Phosph,  or  Brain  Food. 

SAMPLE  BOTTLE,  POST  FREE,  FIFTEEN  STAMPS. 


Sold  by  all  Chemists:  prices  Is.  I^d-i  2s.  3d.,  4s.  6d.  per  bottle. 


On  receipt  of  one  stamp,  with  full  address  of  sender,  the  proprietors  will  forward,  post  paid,  their  large 
illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  full  particulars  of  this  important  discovery. 
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PEPSONYMIN  TONIC 


Having:  derived  crreat 
benefit  from  your  excellent 
preparation,  Pepsonymin, 
I  have  pleasure  in  sending^ 
a  few  words  in  its  praise. 
My  experience  has  proved 
it  an  invaluable  medicine 
in  cases  of  Indig^estion  and 

Biiiouaneee.  I  suffered  from  both,  more  or  lees,  for  year*,  and  when  woree  than  I  had  ever  been  before  wae 
tempted  to  try  Pepeonymin.  Two  of  the  2e.  9d.  size  cured  me.  1  have  had  perfect  health  for  six  monthe. 
Friends  who  have  tried  it,  throueH  my  recommendation,  speak  hiirhly  of  its  efficacy.  M.  Fouxtaix. 

Sold  by  all  ChemUU  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendor*  throughout  the  kingdom,  at  2  9  and  4  6  per  bottle.   Intltt  upon  being  supplied  with 
Peptonymin  Tonic,"  and  refute  all  inferior  iubititute*.   Should  any  difficulty  be  experienced  In  obUininR  *'JEPP»onymi°  T«3nic/  it  will  be 
forwarded,  poit  free,  on  receipt  of  the  advertiied  prices,  by  the  Sole  Makers.  FRANCId  SPITX  *  CO^  LiMITXD»  GIaASGOW. 
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A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY! 


Hamper  No.  8— A  COMBINATION  TBA  AND  BRBAKFAST  SBRVIOB, 

Consisting  of  6  Tea  Cups  and  Saucers.  6  Tea  Plates,  3  Breakfast  Cups  and  Saucers,  3  Breakfast  Plates,  2  Cake  Plates,  1  Slop 
Basin,  1  Cream  Jug,  1  large  Set  of  Jugs,  1  Hot  Water  Jug  (with  best  quality  patent  Lever  Mount,  Hexagon  Shape,  quite 
new),  !  Covered  Muffin  Dish,  1  Teapot  (Sliding  Lid  as  shown  above),  cover  slides  in  a  groove,  and  cannot  fall  off. 

The  above  are  all  done  to  match  (every  piece  en  suite)  in  the  famous  Cretonne  pattern,  in  a  pretty  Pink  colour,  are  flhished 
in  best  quality  English  gold,  and  form  a  chaste  and  beautiful  TEA  and  BRBAKFAST  SERVICE.  Price  complete  (no 
charge  for  packing).  S»  nd  Postal  Order  for  1.0/0,  which  must  be  crossed,  at  once  to  avoid  disappointment  to 
OE&AMIO  AET  00 1  Oauldon  Bridge,  Staffordshire  Potteries,  Hanley. 

H.B.— Crests,  Monograms,  A  Badges  made  a  apecia/lte,  either  for  large  PriQat§  Familiss,  or  for  Hotels,  Schools,  Ac. 
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For  toilet  and  NURSERY. 

Specially  prepared  for  the  delicate  skin  of  Ladies  and  Children  and  others  sensitive  to  the 
weather,  Winter  or  Summer.   Imparts  and  maintains  a  soft  velvety  condition  of  the  skin,  and 

Prevents  Rednese,  Rounrhness,  and  ChappinsT* 


CADBURY's 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE 


THEREFORE 


BEST 


"CADBURY'S  COCOA  has  in  a  remarkable  degree 
those  natural  elements  of  sustenance  which  give  the 
system  endurance  and  hardihood,  building  up  muscle 
and  bodily  vigour,  with  a  steady  action  that  renders  it 
a  most  acceptable  and  reliable  beverage."— 7/fa/<A. 


TO  ALL  WHO  DRINK  COCOA. Cadbury's 
Cocoa  contains,  in  a  condensed  and  increased  form,  all 
the  nourishing  properties  of  the  Cocoa  bean.  The  most 
perfect  of  prepared  Cocoas,  of  absolute  purity,  and 
always  alike  In  quality."— TA^  Analyst, 


"The  name  Cadbury  on  any  packet  of  Cocoa  or  Chocolate  is  a  guarantee  of  purity." 
— Mkdioal  Annual. 


Printed      Wuxuai  BiTBOisi.  at  the  Carltlk  Pbkss.  Nos.  83,  34.  and  35,  Oharterhoute  Square,  and  7,  flait  H  rding  Stj\jet,  and 
published  at  Mowbray  House*  Norfolk  Street.  Strand.  W.O.— /uim.  1891. 


AdTwrUMoiMiU  for  the  *«R«Ttow  of  Reviawi"  most  be  addrMMd  to  J.  HADDON  *  Oo.'8  Ctntiml  Admtbl 

BouTtrio  Btreot.  Fleet  Street.  London.  E.C. 
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